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CHAPTER  I.      LOST  ON  THE  FELL. 

"I  SUPPOSE,"  Mid  Philip  Gillbuiki, 
kddreuing  k  kbonrer  unntering  ont  of  a 
vaytide  field  gtta,  "  that  I  cut  eully  get 
to  Meietown  if  I  go  otbt  thU  hill  1 " 

The  Uboonr,  tm  bo  eroned  th«  totd, 
btrelj  took  the  troable  to  look  «t  bii 
qQettloner,  but  jerking  hla  hetd  Id  an  np- 
ward  dfreotlon  laplled  : 

"  Ay,  itralght  oop.' 

Philip  amiled  at  the  laconic  aniwer  of 
"atraight  oop."  The  direction  waa  at  all 
erenta  eaay,  ont  when  he  began  to  auend, 
hla  mind  foil  of  hie  own  aSair*,  he  found 
the  climb  Buffer  than  he  had  anticipated. 
It  had  been  a  fine  momiog,  bat  now  the  day 
waa  pauins  away  and  the  aim  wu  letting 
beUnd  a  high  t»Dge  of  moontaiDa.  The 
clondi  were  lOTiniDg  themaelvea  into  long 
line*  of  othnaon  utd  grey,  whiltt  a  low 
bank  of  dove-Uke  giey  filled  the  tpaoe 
between  two  near  peaka,  looking  like  a 
conch  of  down  prepared  to  leceire  the 
weary  Fbcaboi.  Aa  the  M*y  day  faded 
Into  erening  Philip  Gillbanki  foosd  hii 
■teep  climb  beeoming  tireaome.  The 
looBB  atonea  he  diaplaoed  on  the  ateep 
l&olkie  rollod  down  far  below  him,  and  the 
mountain  bed  of  a  atreaia  which  he  waa 
following  waa  daaldedly  an  oupleaaant 
path. 

"The  mas  aaid  Wralght  oop,' "he  thought, 
"  hot  aorely,  when  I  oonaulted  my  guide- 
book it  aeemed  to  indicate  that  I  ought  to 
take  an  eaaterly  direction ;  I  ahonld  %»y 


that  the  naUvea  of  thli  valley  bare  made 
a  TOW  to  iiae  DO  inperflaooa  worda  I 
moat  get  to  Meretown  thia  oreDlng." 

Then  Philip  left  bia  torrent  bed  and 
made  for  the  eaatwo  ridge  above  him. 
Soon  after  he  waa  dalfghiM  to  find  a  path 
a  foot  wide.  Thla  be  thoDght  raoat  be  the 
right  track,  ao  he  ftdlowad  It  till  he  noticed 
that  It  narrowed  perceptibly,  and  laddenly 
vanlahed,  not  into  tfaln  air,  but  Into  abort 
tnrf  and  ooay  bog,  and  be  »aw  It  no  more, 

"  '  StiiJght  oop,' "  he  repeated,  and 
anddenly  finding  that  he  waa  atiU  atone  dia- 
tanee  from  tiie  Ugheat  ridge,  ha  climbed 
straight  ahead  only  to  find  that  the  top 
wai  a  huge  rook,  and  that  above  It  roae 
other  biUa  Intereepted  by  miniatore  valleya, 

••  TbIa  U  the  feU,"  laid  Philip,  and  he 
atood  atlll  to  watch  the  ann  dip  behind 
the  beantifnl  Ihie  of  bilia  and  moontalna 
far  away  in  the  weat.  >'  And  now  which 
way  ia  '  atntight  oop,'  for  it  ieema  a  aerim 
of  zigzaga  I " 

To  climb  each  hillock  wai  merely  adding 
a  deeoent  to  hia  labonrt,  ao  Philip  tried  to 
roood  them,  getting  himaelf  occaalonally 
In  a  col-de-aae.  Sometimea  a  bleating  aheep 
with  her  attendant  lamb  atarted  up  and 
ran  away  aSrlghtad ;  thoa  a  hawk  aalled 
alowly  by,  aa  If  half  aaleep  on  the  wing, 
for  Nature  appeared  to  retire  early  to  teeC 
In  theae  lonely  nplandi. 

Philip  waa  now  decidedly  poizled  aa  to 
which  coorie  he  ahonld  now  potaoe,  Hta 
kaspaack  waa  heavy  and  bia  day'a  walk 
had  been  long  j  worae  than  thia,  the  light 
waa  fading  quickly.  The  grey  doada  in- 
creased tenfold  and  apread  themaelves 
rapidly  over  the  sky,  appaiently  regretting 
that  the  dale  folk  bad  enjoyed  a  long, 
&ne  day.  In  half  an  bout  eveiytbiDg 
Kboat  the  aky  denoted  rain,  and  a  eUU 
wind  began  to  moan  along  Uie    hlUockr. 
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Now  and  then  Philip  atrnck  into  a  small 
sheep  path,  each  time  feeling  sure  that  at 
last  he  had  found  the  right  track  leading 
to  Meretown,  for  that  one  existed  he  was 
certain;  bat  after  five  minutes  of  self- 
congratulation  on  his  part  the  path 
seemed  to  make  a  farewell  bend  into 
nothingness,  leaving  the  lonely  traveller 
to  seek  for  another.  Philip  Gillbanks  had 
never  been  in  this  country  before,  and 
though  he  was  at  first  amused  at  the  idea 
of  having  lost  himself,  he  came  at  last  to 
the  condusion  that  this  was  really  the 
case.  It  was  now  too  dark  to  find  any 
path  at  all,  whether  true  or  false,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  clouds  seemed  to  come 
down  bodily,  enveloping  the  whole  range 
of  desolate  hills  and  dales  in  one  great 
mantle  of  mist  To  make  matters  better, 
PhUip  Oillbanks  discovered  that  he  was  at 
the  edge  of  a  swampy  bog,  so  common  In 
these  regions,  and  so  annoying  to  pedes- 
trians who  are  racing  with  daylight.  Here 
and  there  were  tiny  stagnant  ponds  of 
inl^-looking  water,  near  to  which  black 
clamps  of  peat  were  heaped  about  in  wild 
confusion. 

Philip  Gillbanks  was  travelling  a  few 
days  in  this  mountainous  district  in  order 
to  get  rest  and  refreshment.  At  this  moment 
he  repented  having  ventured  as  far  as  this 
desolate  region  in  order  to  obtain  what 
could  certainly  have  been  as  well  enjoyed 
on  level  ground. 

An  hour  later,  having  splashed  through 
a  new  bog  In  a  very  undignified  manner 
and  found  himself  at  last  on  firmer  ground, 
he  sank  down  to  rest  upon  a  eoUection  of 
rocky  boulders.  He  was  completely  spent, 
and  the  torrents  of  rain  which  wetted  him 
to  the  skin  seemed  as  nothing  to  the  great 
enveloping  white  mist  now  preventing  him 
from  seeing  many  feet  ahead. 

'*  Well,"  iie  thought,  **  I  must  own  that 
I'm  lost,  so  I  may  as  well  remain  where  I 
am  as  go  on  wandering  round  these  never- 
ending  fells.  It  seems  preposterous,  bat 
these  rocky  hills  are  very  awkward  bits  of 
climbing,  and  in  this  fog,  if  I  tried  to 
descend,  I  should  most  lUcely  find  myself 
with  a  broken  leg  at  the  bottom  of  a  gully. 
Why  on  earth  didn't  I  keep  to  the  high- 
road Y  Sooner  or  later  I  must  have  come 
upon  some  farmhouse  where  I  could  have 
been  taken  in." 

He  put  on  his  mackintosh,  then  crouching 
under  a  great  grey  rock,  he  tried  to  shelter 
himself  as  much  as  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  A  hot  supper  and  a 
soft  bed  seemed  tantalising  visions,  for 


he  was  certainly  both  hungry  and  weary. 
Still,  Philip  Gillbanks  could  always  make 
the  best  of  every  misfortune.  He  had  a 
great  deal  of  staying  power  and  more 
patience  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
modem  young  man. 

*'  I  wanted  time  for  reflection,  and  cer- 
tainly I  have  got  it  now,"  he  thought,  still 
able  to  smile  at  his  unpleasant  position. 

Philip  was  at  this  moment  in  a  very 
unsettled  state  of  mind.  His  father 
wanted  him  to  follow  In  his  footsteps  and 
to  enter  the  business  which,  under  the 
elder  Gillbanks,  had  acquired  fame  and 
money.  Philip  had  just  finished  a  credit- 
able college  career,  and  something  In  his 
nature  revolted  against  money  -  getting, 
and  for  the  last  few  days  he  had  been 
trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  his  future 
career.  Should  he  devote  his  life  to 
patent  boiler-screws,  or  to  somethbg  more 
after  his  own  heart  t 

The  rain  fell  In  a  steady,  persistent 
manner,  and  Philip  Gillbanks's  feelings 
became  decidedly  the  reverse  of  cheerful. 
He  tried  to  enliven  them  by  thinking  of  his 
college  friend,  Forster  Bethune ;  if  he  had 
been  with  him  this  small  adventure  would 
have  been  merely  a  laughing  matter,  but 
the  loneliness  of  these  miles  of  fell  added 
to  his  general  depression.  It  was  like  an 
emblem  of  his  present  life,  in  which 
nothing  was  clear,  except  perhaps  the 
advisability  of  giving  himself  up  to  patent 
boiler-screws,  and  foregobg  all  Ideas  of  a 
more  romanUc  life.  Business  men  should 
avoid  romance  as  much  as  possible,  it  does 
not  agree  with  profit  and  loss.  Philip  had 
no  right  to  inherit  a  strong  dose  of  It.  It 
was  this  knowledge  that  shook  his  faith  In 
heredity,  for  by  nature  he  had  almost  as 
much  romance  In  him  as  had  Forster 
Bethune,  his  college  friend.  This  man 
was  Philip's  Ideal  of  perfection;  he  was 
so  strongly  original  in  his  views,  that  he 
could  see  no  distinction  of  rank  or  wealth. 
Possessing  both  himself,  he  was  the  only 
true  Radical  Philip  had  as  yet  encountered. 
He  had  a  creed  that  *'  all  men  are  equal," 
and  acted  up  to  It.  It  was  at  times  a  vtry 
inconvenient  creed,  and  Philip  saw  that 
his  own  father,  who  had  raised  himself 
entirely  by  his  genius  and  his  industry, 
laughed  at  the  Idea  of  comparing  himself 
or  of  being  compared  with  his  own  work- 
men. Forster,  on  the  contrary,  who  was 
related  to  some  of  the  bluest  blood  in  the 
land,  could  not  see  why  this  should  entitle 
him  to  any  more  regard  from  his  fellow-men 
than  if  he  had  been  bom  In  a  workhouse. 
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At  the  beginning  of  tlieir  friendihip 
Philip  had  one  day  remarked  that  there 
coold  be  bat  very  little  In  common  be- 
tween the  Bethones  and  the  GUlbanks, 
and  at  this  moment  Philip  smiled  again  at 
the  reooUeetion  of  the  wrath  he  had  called 
down  upon  himaelf. 

"  Look  here,  GiUbanka,  If  you  ever  lay 
each  a  thing  as  that  to  me  again  oar 
friendship  end&  I  don't  care  a  straw  who 
yoor  people  are  or  what  they  are.  I  Ibed 
you  and  I  think  you  liked  me  from  the  first. 
We  met  here  as  Fredimen ;  yoa  have  to 
put  ap  with  my  odd  ways,  and  I  shall 
have  to  pat  up  with  yoar  want  of  sense 
in  liking  me.  I  don't  make  friends  easily, 
bat  I  like  yoa.  If  yoa  swear  to  respect 
my  prejadices  I  wQl  do  the  same  by  years, 
bat  don't  let  me  hear  of  rank  and  all  that 
sort  of  rubbish.  There  is  much  to  do 
In  the  worldi  and  we  have  to  prepare  for 
the  work  as  best  we  can.  I  didn't  want 
to  come  to  college,  because  men  think  too  1 
highly  of  a  college  education,  but  my| 
father  Insisted  on  It,  so  here  I  am." 

Gillbanks's  friendship  for  Forster  was  a 
subject  of  remark  among  the  other  Fresh- 
men, but  that  did  not  stop  It.  Their 
college  life  was  now  over.  Forster  had 
passed  a  brilliant  examination  In  every- 
thing; he  had  eclipsed  Philip,  but  when 
they  parted  Forster's  last  words  were : 

*'  Pm  coming  to  Moorchester  in  a  fort- 
night. I  must  go  home  first  to  receive 
the  parental  blessing.  My  advice  to  you, 
Philip,  Is,  take  a  few  days'  walking  tour 
and  swcop  away  all  recollection  of  these 
narrow-minded  dons,  and  when  I  come 
we'll  settle  plans  for  the  future." 

''Oh,  mine  will  be  patent  boUer-serews," 
Philip  said,  sighing  and  laughing  at  the 
same  time. 

''  I  don't  know ;  we  must  consult.  Sup- 
pose your  father  accepted  me  in  your 
stead  f  There's  a  great  deal  to  be  made 
out  of  screws.  You  can  get  hold  of  your 
men  by  working  with  them." 
Philip  laaghed  aloud. 
"Tou  should  hear  my  father  on  that 
subject  1  He  ought  to  know,  and  he  has 
no  beUef  In  getting  hold  of  men." 

Forster's  fine  pide  face  looked  extremely 
grave. 

''It's  no  laughing  matter.  You  see, 
Philip,  one's  elders  don't  know;  they 
think  they  do,  and  they  try  to  stifle  our 
ideas,  but  we  must  be  cautious.  My  father 
Is  all  wrong,  too.  He  thinks  a  man  who 
isn't  a  gentleman  by  birth  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  act  the  same  as  one  who  is. 


This  is  merely  the  remains  of  serfdom  and 
prejudice.  We  must  think  for  ourselves. 
Go  and  commune  with  Nature,  Philip,  then 
all  will  come  dear." 

Philip  had  taken  his  friend's  advice,  and 
here  he  was  alone,  but  unpleasantly  alone, 
with  Nature.  To  spend  the  night  on  the 
desolate  fell,  enveloped  In  mist  In  lieu  of 
a  blimket^  is  not  conducive  to  pleasing 
meditation. 

'*  I  wish  I  had  waited  for  Forster,  though 
the  chances  are  he  would  not  have  rested 
here,  but  he  would  have  wandered  about 
till  he  fell  over  one  of  these  treacherous 
rocks." 

Thoughts  of  Forster  begufled  the  time, 
but  did  not  cure  Philip's  hunger,  nor  did 
they  dry  his  now  saturated  garments.  At 
last  he  jumped  up,  and  determined  to  do 
something  more  exciting  than  to  sit  still 
under  a  rock.  If  he  had  to  walk  up  and 
down  all  night  In  this  narrow  upland 
valley,  it  would  certainly  be  better  than 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  future  rheumatism. 

To  beguile  the  time  he  tried  to  think  of 
Forster's  views  on  various  subjects,  for 
Forster's  views  were  never  dull,  and  usually 
they  were  so  surprising  as  to  give  ample 
food  for  reflection ;  but  in  spite  of  himself, 
Philip's  mind  strayed  back  to  the  inevitable 
chop  he  had  eaten  In  the  morning  at  the 
"  Greendale  Valley  Inn."  He  ifould  find 
no  fault  with  it  now,  could  he  order  its 
twin  brother.  He  felt  numbed  and  stiff; 
the  mist  filled  his  eyes,  and  the  rain 
dripping  from  his  hat  msde  rivulets  down 
hisbac£ 

Suddenly  a  Ismb  started  from  Its 
mother's  side.  Its  bleating  broke  the 
desolate  stilhiess,  but  better  still,  It  was 
followed  by  a  long,  low  whistle  and  the 
bark  of  a  shepherd's  dog.  Philip's  spirits 
rose  at  once  and  he  shouted  lustQy.  There 
must  be  a  shepherd  close  at  hand  with  Uie 
dog,  for  these  hardy  men  often  wandered 
all  night  on  the  fells,  especially  if  they  had 
lost  a  sheep,  or  if  It  were  lambing  time. 

There  was  no  answer  to  his  call,  and 
Philip  again  shouted  through  the  odst. 

"  Hi  i  Here  I  Is  any  one  here)  Hi  1 
These  folk  of  laconic  speech  are  as  likely 
as  not  to  go  their  own  way,"  he  thought ; 
but  he  was  mistaken,  for  in  another  moment 
the  blurred  outline  of  a  shepherd  stood 
suddenly  before  him.  The  figure  seemed 
to  come  from  nowhere,  thus  adding  to  the 
mystery  of  the  place.  Philip  at  once  made 
known  his  wants. 

"My  good  fellow,  I've  lost  my  way. 
I  was  walking  across  these  fells  to  Mere- 
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town,  and  a  labourer  down  below  told 
me  to  go  straight  np,  and  here  I  am." 
'    "Meretown/'  was    the    answer,  as    if 
spoken  enquiringly. 

<*Tes,  Meretown,  just  the  other  side 
of  this  never-ending  fell  I  was  afraid 
to  proceed  in  this  mist  and  darkness.'' 

*'  You  shud  hev  minded  the  path,"  was 
the  short  comfort  afforded  to  the  lost 
traveller. 

'<  That  was  my  stupidity,  I  suppose,  but 
indeed  I  never  saw  it." 

'<Leuk  back  noo  and  Til  show  you," 
said  the  shepherd. 

**I  want  to  get  on,  my  good  man,'' 
said  Philip,  brushing  the  drops  from  before 
his  eyes  and  speaking  a  little  impatiently. 

<|  D'ye  nut  mind,  then,  about  Meretown  t 
It's  a  goodifih  step  horn  here.  Ye  be 
in  the  wrone  path  noo." 

'*I  do  nund  about  getting  shelter  and 
supper,  but  where  I  get  that  I  don't  much 
care — the  sooner  the  better.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  farmhouse  in  these  parts  t " 

"Farm !  Bless  your  sow!,  there's  nowt 
but  the  Palace  between  here  and  Mere- 
town." 

The  Palace  was,  of  course,  the  name 
of  a  public,  and  Philip  accepted  this  offer 
of  bed  and  board  with  alacrity. 

« I  shall  be  extremely  glad  if  you  will 
show  me  the  way  to  it,  my  good  fellow." 

"  I  can  show  you  the  way,  sartin  sure, 
boot ^" 

"I  can  pay  my  night's  lodging,"  said 
Pbilip)  mistaUng  the  shepherd's  meaning. 

**  I  dare  say  you  can,  boot " 

<  Bat  what  t "  said  Philip  impatiently. 

''Boot  the  King's  got  a  crank  against 
strangers." 

"The  Kingt"  Was  this  shepherd  an 
idiot  ? 

"Ay  I" 

"  But  I  can't  stay  here  even  if  the  Palace 
won't  dve  me  a  night's  shelter." 

"  I  Kent  saw ;  the  King  moight,  and 
he  moight  not." 

"Legally  he  can't  refuse  to  take  in 
a  bocft-fide  traveller,"  said  Philip,  forgetting 
he  was  dealing  with  a  peasant. 

"  Wliat  kind  o'  traveller  did  you  saw  ? " 

"An  honest  man.  My  good  fellow, 
if  we  go  on  talking  here  much  longer 
I  shall  be  frozen  to  death." 

"That's  not  uncommon  in  the  winter, 
sartin  sure,  boot — the  King's  got  a  will 
of  his  awn ;  howsoever,  noo  I'll  tak'  you 
to  him."     . 

Philip  was  not  in  a  mood  to  argue; 
he  was  very  weary,  very  wet,  and  very 


hungry,  and  though  he  could  have  knocked 
the  fellow  down  for  talking  such  rubbish 
he  considered  that  it  was  not  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  do  sa  For  a  while  he  now 
followed  his  companion  in  silence,  and 
indeed  to  follow  at  all  required  all  his 
small  remaining  stock  of  energy.  After 
crossing  a  stretch  of  rocky  ground,  the 
guide  ascended  another  hill,  at  the  summit 
of  which  he  stood  stilL 

"If  it  war  clear,  you  cud  see  right 
doon  into  the  valley  fra  here,"  he  said; 
"the  Palace  is  doon  yonder.  This  is 
the  most  shut  in  kind  of  glen  in  the 
country.    Yur  not  flaysum,  be  you  t " 

"I'll  foUow  you,"  said  PhUlp,  hardly 
understanding  the  vocabulary. 

"  It's  a  bit  steep  but  shorter.  Tliis  *ere 
mountain  is  Fettishon  and  kind  o'  shuts  In 
the  Bothery  glen.  Toorist  gents  never 
coom  our  way;  they  never  find  the 
Rothery." 

"  Then  the  Palace  is  out  of  the  beaten 
track  1 "  said  PhOip,  still  a  Uttle  uncertain 
as  to  what  kind  of  shelter  he  was  being 
taken  to. 

"The  King  doan't  like  strangers,  no 
more  does  the  Dook." 

"The  Duke  must  be  anothei;  inn," 
thought  Philip.  But  what  on  earth  did 
they  exist  for  if  not  for  strangers  f 

His  guide,  however,  now  turned  suddenly 
down  a  sharp  ridge  covered  with  slate  and 
loose  stones,  which  the  least  touch  of  the 
shepherd's  wooden  shoes  sent  fljing  down 
below  into  the  misty  depth. 

Presently  the  guide  paused  again  and 
remarked : 

"  You  can  scramble  a  bit  % " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  but  it's  so  wet  and  dark  I 
can't  see  my  footing." 

"  It's  a  foin  country,  this  'ere,  for  hills. 
Ah'U  show  you  two  foin  rocks  for  climbing. 
This  one'U  shorten  the  way,  and  the 
Kfng's  made  a  bit  of  a  path  at  the  bottom 
through  the  deep  part  of  the  dale.  Boot 
alone  I  wudna  advise  it.  There's  danger 
of  falling  into  the  Bothery,  and  if  you  did 
no  one  would  be  a  bit  wiser." 

"  I'd  rather  not,"  said  Philip,  smiling  to 
himself. 

"  Sartin  sure.  Now,  just  swiog  yourself 
doon." 

Philip  was  not  a  great  mountaineer,  and 
he  now  found  himself  expected  to  climb 
down  the  face  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
and  rocky  hill.  Here  and  there  were  tiny 
ledges  where  the  foot  could  rest  a  moment, 
and  where  one  could  take  breath  for  the 
next  scramble.    PhUip  was  too  proud  to 
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own  that  he  waa  not  much  pleated  with 
hb  path,  bat  he  allowed  the  shepherd  to 
take  hb  knapsack^  and  then  he  followed 
him  as  best  he  coald,  regardless,  of  the 
mud  which  he  mediti^ted  mast  be  sadly 
spoiling  the  only  soit  he  posseued.  Neither 
was  he  mnch  reconciled  to  his  sitnation 
by  hearing  the  roar  of  one  of  the  many 
monntain  streams,  wliich  after  rain  become 
raging  torrents,  and  whicli,  as  was  here 
the  case,  have  in  past  times  cat  themselves 
a  deep  bed  throngh  passes  of  soUd  rock. 

However,  *' all's  well  that  ends  well,** 
and  at  last  Philip  jampeddown  apon  what 
he  felt  to  be,  for  he  coald  not  see,  a  path 
placed  on  level  groand. 

''Here  is  the  King's  path/'  said  the 
shepherd.  **  He's  often  sidd  to  me,  '  Jim 
Oldcorn,  natare  has  made  my  natural 
boandaries,  and  I'd  rayder  have  the  agae 
than  a  lot  of  them  straDgers  aboot  the 
plaea'" 

''  This  good  man  is  not  particalarly  fond 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  theni"  remarked 
PhQip. 

'<  Sartin  sore,"  was  the  answer. 

"I  think  I'd  better  walk  on  to  Mere- 
town  in  that  ease." 

"If  the  stimmock's  empty,  victuals  is 
agreeabloi  sir,  and  I  tak'  it  that's  your 
condition.  It  so  happens  the  Dook's  at 
home,  and  he's  particularly  civil ;  but  the 
KiDg"  —  here  the  shepherd  laughed  — 
"he's  not  one  of  your  narvish  sort  as 
thinks  of  consequences.  If  he  war  to  find 
a  stranger  here,  he'd  as  loik  as  not  send 
him  into  the  Bothery  and  not  help  him 
out  of  it  again,  that's  sartin  sure." 

"And  yet  travellers  must  come  here 
pretty  often,  unless  this  is  the  best  ro&d 
of  approach,  in  which  ease '^ 

"It's*  no'  so  bad,  rir,  for  one  as  niwer's 
been  oot  of  the  country ;  but  Lord  1  there's 
another  on  to  the  high-road,  only  the  King 
has  put  bards  oop,  as  like  snarley  dogs  as 
possible,  to  warn  'em  ofF." 

Philip  was  more  and  more  puuled,  and 
was  goiog  to  make  another  remark  when 
his  companion  silenced  him. 

"It's  best  not  to  speak  lood,  for  the 
King,  as  loik  as  not,  moight  be  firing  at 
us.  There's  no  telling  when  he's  oot  or  in. 
Best  keep  quoit." 


NOTABLE  NEW  YEAR'S  DAYS. 

Although  New  Year's  Day  may  be 
alighted  by  some  as  only  an  affair  of 
almanacks,  commemorative  of  nothing  at 


all,  and  not  even  of  the  dignity  of  a  quarter 
day,  yet  perhaps  all  the  more  for  that 
it  continues  to  grow  in  popularity  as  a 
festival  even  to  the  depredation  of  Christ- 
mas. The  latter  is  a  casket  of  old 
memories  often  too  sad  to  be  encouraging, 
while  there  is  something  of  hope  anyhow 
in  the  prospect  of  a  new  year.  And 
with  all  the  changes  of  styles  and  calen- 
dars, and  the  intrusion  of  other  beginnings 
of  years,  legal,  eccles{asttcal«  or  financial, 
it  has  always  been  the  first  of  January 
that  has  come  victorious  out  of  the  com- 
petition as  ike  real  undoubted  New  Year's 
Day. 

Thus  it  was  in  the  Boman  calendar, 
and  visits  were  paid  and  presents  exchanged 
among  the  fine  people  in  old  Rome,  just  as 
to-day  in  Paris,  where  the  shops  are  all  gay 
with  New  Year's  gifts,  and  a  universal 
fair  seems  to  be  held  in  the  streets  and 
boulevards.  With  us  devotion  seemi  to 
take  the  place  of  pleasure.  We  stick  to 
our  ledgers,  we  deal  out  gold  and  notes 
over  bank  counters,  but  we  have  rousing 
watch-night  services  on  New  Year's  Eve. 
If  anybody  would  open  Sk  Paul's  Cathedral 
on  that  occasion,  it  would  be  crammed; 
as  it  is,  people  crowd  about  the  churchyard 
and  wish  each  other  a  good  time  as  the 
bell  tolls  out  the  midnight  hour. 

It  is  from  Scotland  doubtless  that  we 
have  been  inoculated  with  this  gregarious 
way  of  letting  in  the  New  Year.  For 
wherever  Scotia's  sons  are  to  be  found, 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  busy  in  letting 
in  the  New  Year,  which  has  always 
been  a  favoured  festival  in  Scotiand,  since 
dour  John  Knox  put  Christmas  out  of 
fashion,  although  we  may  suspect  that 
French  bflaence  has  had  something  to 
do  with  the  matter.  And  to  Scottish 
engineers  and  sea  captains  is  probably 
due  the  general  recognition  of  the  New 
Year  by.  the  great  British  mercantile 
steam  navy.  '*The  numerous  steamers 
anchored  in  our  port,"  wrote  a  French 
journalist  from  Rouen,  '*have  saluted 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1880  in 
the  English  manner.  At  midnight  a 
piercing  carillon  of  all  the  ships'  bells 
made  itself  heard  and  lasted  during  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  the  second  time 
tbat  this  usage  has  been  practised  i^t 
Rouen."  Since  then  the  usage  has  made 
the  tour  of  the  world.  It  is  a  tintinnabula- 
tion that  runs  all  round  the  globe,  and 
is  heard  in  nearly  every  harbour  in  the 
j  world. 
I      In  former  daya   it  was  the  capital  of 
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ScoUand  that  led  the  way  in  the  joyoaa 
celebration  of  the  New  Year.  Am  midnight 
stmck  on  New  Tear'a  Eve  the  atreeta  of 
Aold  Beekie  would  be  more  thronged  than 
at  middayi  while  the  lowering  fronta  of 
the  old  gabled,  overhanging  homes,  the 
wynda  and  dark  coorta,  and  fli^ta  of 
stepi  that  seemed  to  lead  into  the  abyss, 
would  be  flecked  with  moving  lights; 
and  the  windows  would  shine  out  with 
a  joyous  glow,  and  all  ttie  passers-by  would 
exchange  hearty  greetings.  But  on  one 
notable  New  Tear's  Eve,  of  1812,  a  band 
of  young  apprentices  conspired  to  soour 
the  streets  and  knock  down  and  rob  all 
whom  they  found  on  their  way.  **  Thb,'' 
writea  Walter  Scott,  *<  they  executed  with 
such  spirit  on  the  laat  n^ht  of  the  year, 
that  two  men  have  died  and  severid  others 
are  dangerously  Ul  from  the  wanton  treat- 
ment they  received.  The  watchword  of 
these  young  heroes  when  ttiey  met  with 
resistance  was  '  Mar  him,'  a  word  of  dbre 
import."  Three  of  the  lads,  all  under 
eighteen  years  of  age^  suffered  the  penalty 
of  death  for  their  share  in  this  outrage, 
although  their  youth  and  penitence  excited 
the  deepest  compassion.  And  altogetfier 
this  luckless  affair  brought  the  celebration, 
at  all  eventa  in  Edinbuigb,  into  some 
disreputa 

Bat  the  cliildren  still  remember  New 
Year'a  Eve  aa  Hogmanay : 

The  cottage  bairns  sing  bly the  and  gay 
At  the  ha*  door  for  Hogmanay. 

And  at  Abbotsford  in  Sir  Walter's  time 
they  each  got  a  penny  and  an  oaten 
cake.  On  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
on  the  Norman  seaboard,  the  children, 
too,  aing  at  people's  doors  and  shout 
"  Aguinette,"  a  phrase  which  has  puazled 
all  Uie  antiquaries,  but  which  has  probably 
a  close  relationship  to  Hogmanay. 

As  for  New  Year's  gifts  in  general,  they 
seem  to  be  in  origin  as  old  as  the  calendar 
itself.  The  lawyers  under  the  Roman 
codes  fostered  and  preserved  these 
pleasant  perquiaitea  amid  the  shock  of 
falling  empires.  And  under  the  old 
French  regime  every  one  who  had  a 
proc^i — and  that  meant  every  person  of 
condition— made  it  a  pobt  to  pay  a  New 
Year's  visit  to  the  judges  in  the  cause, 
and  delicately  leave  behind  a  suitable 
number  of  gold  piecea.  The  same  custom 
was  fostered  by  English  lawyers,  but 
purists  might  reject  the  presents,  as  Sir 
Thomas  More,  who,  when  a  lady  visitor 
sent  him  a  pair  of  gloves  with  forty  gold 
pieces  inside,  was  content   to  take  the 


gloves  but  refused  the  lining.  But  presents 
from  subordinate  officials  to  their  chiefa 
were  accepted,  and  even  expected  by  the 
most  scrupulous.  The  monarch,  too, 
looked  for  New  Year's  gifts  as  matks 
of  loyalty  from  the  high  nobility,  and 
these  gifts  were  of  considerable  amount  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  but  dwindled  to  very 
little  under  the  Stuarts. 

In  the  French  Oourt  of  old  it  was 
different.  There  the  great  function  was 
the  *'Itois,"  our  Twelfth  Day,  when,  in 
imitation  of  the  Magi,  whom  the  feast  is 
supposed  to  commemorate,  the  French 
noblea  brought  rich  gifts  to  their  King. 
The  «  Bois  "  is  still  in  high  favour  among 
Norman  peaaants  as  a  day  of  continual 
feasting ;  but  tiie  old  observances,  with  the 
election  of  king  or  queen,  according  to  the 
chance  allotment  of  the  bean  in  the  cake, 
seem  everywhere  to  have  gone  out  of  use. 

The  Bevolutlon  it  was  that  brought 
New  Year's  Day  to  the  front,  that  French 
Revolution  that  tlureatened  to  abolish  it 
altogether.  The  Republican  Calendar  does 
not  acknowledge  such  a  day.  You  may 
search  the  months  Yentose  and  Pluvlose  in 
vain  for  any  recognition  of  the  Jour  de  T An. 
But  the  first  of  January,  1806,  witnessed 
the  triumph  of  New  Year's  Day  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar,  and 
a  general  reversion  to  things  as  they  were 
before  the  revolutionary  deluge.  And 
with  the  Empire  the  day  assumed  a  place 
of  its  own  among  the  brilliant  festivals  of 
a  Court  where  everything  was  gaudy,  bright, 
and  new. 

Still  there  were  notable  New  Year's 
Days  before  that  epoch.  Suppose  we 
stand  ghostlike  beldnd  the  chair  of  state 
at  Scone,  where,  on  the  first  of  January, 
1626,  sits  Charles  the  Firsts  enthroned  on 
Ilia  Coronation  Day,  bringfaig  to  mind  the 
ghostly  pageant  witnessed  by  Macbeth : 

Some  I  see 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 

Then,  witnessing  the  great  noblea  and  fair 
damea  of  ScotUnd  at  Us  feet,  we  may 
look  forward  to  another  New  Year's  Day 
spent  sadly  and  alone  at  Windsor  in  1649. 
The  King,  a  captive  and  deserted  by  all, 
now  gaaes  from  the  windows  of  his  palace 
prison,  and  far  away  on  the  horiaon  he 
may  see  the  pinnadea  of  the  sombre  pile 
at  Westminster,  where  his  Parliament  Uiat 
very  day  had  voted  his  virtual  sentence  of 
death. 

Just  a  hundred  and  one  years  ago,  on 
New  Year'a  Day  in  1793,  another  King 
and  priaoner,  Louis  the  Sixteenth, was  await- 
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ing  his  doom  at  the  handi  of  a  hostile 
Oonyentioii.  Hte  prison  was  in  the  eold 
ranlted  chamber  of  the  old  donjon  of  the 
Templars,  and  here  he  spent  the  last  davs 
of  his  lon^  angnish,  Separated  from  wife, 
chDdren,  friends,  in  the  view  of  hostile 
and  mocking  sansculottes.  "  On  the  first 
of  January  on  his  awakening/'  writes 
Lamartine,  "Olery,  his  faithful  valet, 
approached  his  master's  bed  and  offered 
him,  in  a  low  voice,  his  good  wishes  for  a 
happy  end  to  his  misfortunes.  The  King 
received  those  wishes  with  emotion,  and 
lifted  Us  eyes  to  heaven  in  recalling  the 
days  when  such  homage,  whispered  to-day 
In  low  murmurs  by  the  sole  companion  of 
his  dungeon,  resounded  as  the  voice  of  a 
whole  people  throush  the  magnificent 
galleries  of  Versailles.'^ 

Again,  with  the  brOIiant  receptions  of 
the  great  Emperor,  surrounded  by  his 
victorious  marshals,  and  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  subject  princes,  we  may 
contrast  the  New  Year's  Day  at  Blba^  in 
1815 — the  tiny  court,  the  band  of  broken 
exiles!  Yet  there  was  a  great  though 
secret  gathering  of  the  braves  of  the  old 
army  that  day  about  their  idoUMd  chief, 
and  the  doud  soon  burst  upon  Europe  in 
the  lurid  tempest  of  the  Hundred  Day& 
In  England  on  the  same  day  people  were 
enjoying  the  first  days  of  peace.  Some 
were  r^sding  the  *<  Oiaour,"  others  Scott's 
new  poem,  while  a  few  of  the  ^te  were 
expanding  over  Wordsworth's  "  Excursion," 
and  a  new  novel  by  the  author  of  Waverley 
was  coming  out  forthwith.  And  no  one 
dreamt  of  the  glory  and  slaughter  of 
Waterloo. 

After  the  shock  of  arms  the  arts  come 
In  again.  Bat  New  Year's  Days  of  a 
notable  kind  are  few  and  far  between.  On 
New  Year's  Day,  1821,  Macready  is  play- 
ing In  <'  yirginiua"  On  New  Year's  Day, 
1824,  Flaxman,  the  sculptor,  gives  a  dinneD^ 
party,  when  Sir  John  and  Lady  Franklin 
are  guests,  poor  Sb  John  so  soon  to  spend 
a  last  New  Year's  Day  among  the  texxlble 
icy  solitudes  of  the  Arctic  regions.  A  New 
Year's  party.  In  1831,  was  planned  at  llie 
Athenffitun  Olub,  to  consist  entirely  of  the 
bright  spirits  of  the  age.  Goldsmith  had 
Imagined  such  a  symposium  a  generation 
before: 

Well  have  Jotmson  and  Borlce.  all  the  wita'wiU  be 
there; 

with  a  reminiscence,  perhaps,  of  a  stUl 
earlier  repast  promised  to  Boileau : 

Moll^re  aveo  Tartafe«  y  doit  Jouer  eon  r6Ie« 


But  this  particular  banquet  turned  out 
a  dull  affair,  and,  indeed,  none  of  the 
guests  were  of  very  distinguished  mark. 

Greville  records  the  banquet,  where 
Maule  —  afterwards  Justice  Maule  —  was 
very  rude  to  him.  On  an  earlier  New  Year's 
Day,  Greville  himself  had  begun  hfai  Diary, 
for  which  posterity  may  be  mildly  grate- 
ful, although  doubtiess  it  was  a  grievous 
burden  to  the  poor  man  himself.  The 
Diary  gives  us  another  New  Year's  Day, 
that  of  1838,  which  ''  opens  in  gloom  and 
uncertainty.  The  Chutists  are  in  great 
force,  coUectiiu;  arms  and  constantiy 
practising  at  &ing  at  a  mark."  How 
timid  were  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers 1  If  they  trembled  all  over  at  the 
Chartists  with  their  harmless  five  pointv, 
what  sort  of  a  face  would  they  have  made 
to  the  Socialists,  the  AnarcUsts,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Dynamiters,  of  to-day  1 

A  few  years  afterwards  it  was  the  Com 
Law  agitation  which  was  making  people 
tremble;  and  New  Year's  Day,  1846, 
found  Sir  Robert  Peel  busy  in  rearranging 
the  Mbistry  which  was  to  cany  their 
repeal.  In  1851  the  New  Year  opened 
with  great  anticipations  of  the  world's 
fair  and  of  the  wonderful  glass  palace  that 
was  rising  under  Sir  Joseph  Paxton's 
auspices  among  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park. 

It  was  a  gloomy  New  Year's  Day,  that 
which  the  British  Army  spent  in  1865  on 
the  frozen  plateau  before  Sebastopol.  A 
third  of  the  troops  were  In  hospital  The 
warm  clothing  destined  for  the  army  had 
been  lost  in  the  wreck  of  tiie  "Prince,"  or 
was  lying  hopelessly  embedded  in  a  chaos 
of  useless  stores.  The  soldiers  were  In 
rags,  and  with  biscuits  and  salt  junk  for 
their  daily  rations,  they  were  hardly  able 
to  hold  the  trenches  which  were  con- 
tinually searched  by  the  heavy  fire  of  a 
powerful  artillery. 

On  the  following  New  Yearns  Day  the  bi- 
terest  was  transferred  to  the  French  capital; 
for  under  the  Second  Empire  tUs  was  the 
special  day  for  muiifestoea  of  future  policy. 
AU  Europe  walled  with  some  apprehension 
to  hear  what  might  be  aud  by  the 
Emperor  at  his  New  Year  receptions.  In 
1856  the  Emperor  reviewed  his  guard  and 
bade  them  hold  themselveB  In  readiness, 
for  a  great  French  Army  would  soon  be 
on  ttie  march — ^a  threat  directed  against 
Prussia,  which  a  good  many  years  after 
was  duly  acknowledged. 

The  peace  that  was  concluded  with 
Bassia  seemed  to  open  out  a  new  era  of 
wealth    and    prosperity,   agitated,     but 
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scarcely  interrupted  by  the  terrible  Indian 
Mutiny.  And  1857  was  the  most  de- 
lightfd  year  of  which  there  is  any  record 
in  England,  the  weather  perfect,  and  an 
outdoor  life  almost  becoming'  a  habit. 
New  Tear's  Day,  1858^  opened  like  one  of 
a  genial  spring.  Needless  to  say  that  soon 
came  a  killing  frosty  and  nipped  any  hopes 
of  a  cycle  of  genial  years. 

In  1859  we  have  Napoleon  again  ful- 
minating on  New  Year's  Day  in  a 
peremptory  speech  to  the  Aastrfan  Am- 
bassador. And  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, with  the  victories  of  Solferino  and 
Magenta,  brought  the  Emperor  to  the 
zenith  of  his  power  and  fame. 

The  nsnal  New  Yeai's  articles  in  our 
daily  papers  of  the  first  of  January,  1866| 
announced  '*a  world  at  peace,"  and  con- 
gratulated the  country  on  Its  commercial 
and  sodal  prosperity.  The  year  proved 
a  disastrous  one.  In  May  came  the  sus- 
pension of  Overend  and  Gumey,  with 
Black  Friday  in  the  City,  and  a  general 
breakdown  of  credit^  which  brought  poverty 
and  distress  to  many  helpless  families. 
And  on  the  second  of  July  Sadowa  was 
fought,  and  Prussia,  victorious  over  Austiia, 
became  the  leading  power  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  blackest,  bitterest  day  of 
the  century  was  the  New  Year's  Day 
of  1871.  Before  Christmas  the  frost  set 
in  with  a  severity  unknown  for  many 
years.  The  military  adminbtration  of 
France  had  been  completely  crushed, 
its  chief  armies  dispersed  or  captured; 
but  she  was  still  struggling,  with  has^  levies 
and  an  Improvised  Qovemment^  against 
overwhelming  odds.  Paris,  invei^  tinee 
the  twentieth  of  September,  was  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  On  the  Jour  de  1' An 
the  bombardment  was  at  Ite  height,  shells 
were  raining  down  upon  the  beautiftil  city ; 
the  Seine,  encumbered  with  ice,  brought 
down  the  bodies  of  men  killed  In  desperate 
sorties  or  drowned  In  the  retreat  It 
was  a  day  of  darkness  and  despdr.  The 
most  hopeful  hardly  dared  to  make  a 
forecast  of  the  future.  Yet  France  has 
risen  from  the  disaster,  stronger  and  with 
a  more  wholesome  strength. 

Again,  among  the  phantasmagoria  of 
the  past,  we  may  picture  the  orilllant 
scene  at  Calcutta  on  New  Year's  Day,  1876, 
when  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  holdfaig 
a  grand  chapter  of  the  Star  of  India, 
surrounded  by  tributery  potentotes  in 
their  magnificence  of  jewellery  and  costume. 

But  another  portentous  New  Year's  Day 
was  that  of  1878,  when  the  Russian  hosts  | 


had  passed  the  Balkans  and  were  pouring 
into  the  plains  with  nothing  to  arrest 
their  victorious  march  on.  long-coveted 
Constantinople.  A  great  war  seemed 
imminent,  but  we  were  happily  quit  for 
the  scare,  and  July  brought  us  *' Peace 
with  honour  "  from  Berlin. 

Approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
present  time,  we  are  brought  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  Uie  depressing 
"  fin-de-ai6cle "  feeling,  and  to  rest  our 
hopes  rather  on  the  abaence  of  misfortune 
than  on  any  brilliant  forecasts  of  the  future. 
But  tiila  wiry  old  century  may  still  have 
its  surprises  for  un,  and  its  future  chronicler 
may  yet  have  to  add  to  the  record  of 
notable  New  Year's  Days. 


THE  IRON  HORSE  IN  THE  HOLY 

LAND. 


The  services  of  the  ubiquitous  Cook 
have  for  vears  rendered  travel  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  In  Egypt,  so  much  less 
formidable  than  it  used  to  be,  that  the 
public  mind  has  been  prepared  to  regard 
with  calmness  developemente  which  at  one 
time  would  have  been  discussed  excitedly 
as  wonders  of  the  age.  The  railway 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  for  instance,  b 
now  quietly  accepted  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  just  like  the  railway  to  Oonstentinople, 
or  the  still  more  remarkable  tracks  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Bat  while  every- 
body knows  that  now  the  iron  road  links 
the  seaboard  with  the  City  which  is  re- 
garded as  Sacred  by  the  three  great  religions 
of  the  world,  not  so  many  people  are 
aware  of  a  hardly  less  interesting  projection 
of  nineteenth  century  enterprise  into  Syria. 

Yet  commercially,  and  perhaps  even 
socially,  the  Damascus  railway  is  potentially 
far  more  important  than  the  Jerusalem 
railway. 

The  city  of  Damascus  is,  somehow,  much 
less  famiUar  to  the  Western  world  than  is 
the  City  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
probably  most  people  think  of  the  capital 
of  Syria  only  as  a  place  of  departed  glory 
and  decay.  Apart  from  the  Bible  narrative, 
and  .the  tradition  of  famous  sword-blades, 
Damascus  has  probably  no  definite  place 
in  the  average  mind  at  aU.  Yet  not  only 
has  It  played  an  Important  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  world,  not  only  has  It 
a  history  fading  away  Into  the  far  back 
atmosphere  of  myth,  but  it  Is  to-day  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  In  the  East.  It  was 
a  city  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  it  has 
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remained  a  city  ever  since,  although  it  haa 
been  twelve  times  deatioyedi  and  has  been 
successively  oceapied  by  Syrians,  PersianSi 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 

A  city  of  four  thousand  years  old  which 
still  retains  importance  as  a  centre  of 
commerce  and  of  social  life  can  be  no 
mean  place. 

But  old  as  It  Is,  the  modem  Damascus 
has  little  of  the  outward  splendour  of  the 
Eftst,  .though  it  is  an  active  entrepdt  of 
trade.  Its  streets  are  mean,  but  its  wealth 
is  great.  Not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  people  permanently  inhabit  Its 
houses,  while  its  baaaars  are  conatantly 
thronged  by  traders  from  aU  parts  of  the 
East  The  capital  of  Syria  is,  in  short,  a 
sort  of  commercial  ''hub"  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  where,  as  Lady 
Burton  has  written,  one  may  daOy  observe : 
"  the  Circassian  and  Anatolian ;  the  wOd 
Bedouin  Sheik;  the  fat,  oily,  cunning, 
money-making  Jew;  the  warlike  looking 
Druse;  the  rough  Kurd;  the  sleek,  fawning, 
frightened  Ghristian;  the  grave,  sinister 
Moslem;  As  self-possessed  Persian;  the 
waddliDg  Turk;  the  quiet,  deep-looking 
Afghan;  the  dark  and  trusty  Algetine." 
"  Every  costume  of  Asia,"  she  says, "  every 
sect  of  religion,  all  talking  different 
tongues,  all  bringing  their  wares  to  sell, 
or  coming  to  buy;  every  tonguci  every 
race  jostling  one  another  and  struggling 
through  the  sMngs  of  mules,  camels, 
donkeys,  and  thoroughbred  mares." 

But  Damascus  b  a  hundred  nules  from 
the  sea-coast,  and  dependent  on  camels 
for  carriagp,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
Western  ideas,  at  least  a  hundred  miles 
from  anywhere.  Surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens  and  orchards,  decorated  with 
stately  mosques  and  picturesque  minarets, 
this  wonderful  old  city  seems  to  Europeans 
to  be  buried  in  the  desert  It  Is  an  anachro- 
nism—  this  place  of  busy  trade,  so  far 
removed  from  the  oourse  of  the  great 
commercial  currents  of  the  world;  tUs 
town  of  shabby-looking  houses,  whose  rich 
interiors  are  sdd  to  exceed  In  magnificence 
and  beauty  anything  to  be  found  In  either 
Oairo  or  Constantinople. 

No  longer  Is  it  famed  for  the  sword- 
,  blades  which  attained  such  a  fabulous 
value — Sheffield  and  Birmingham  having 
taken  its  place.  No  longer  Is  it  famed  for 
the  snowy  damaik  —  which  Dunfermline 
and  Belfast  can  now  turn  out  so  much  more 
cheaply.  But  in  silk  and  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics  its  manufactures  are  still  extensive 
and  renowned ;  and  for  delicate  decorative 


work  In  the  precious  metals  it  remains 
without  a  rival.  And  so,  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Abana,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  the  city  of 
Damascus,  as  both  a  survival  of  the  dim  and 
distant  past,  and  an  expression  of  the 
living  preftent,  Is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing places  in  the  world. 

To  connect  Damascus  with  the  Western 
world  there  are  now  two  projects.  One  is 
the  scheme  of  a  French  company,  who  have 
obtained  a  concession  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
from  ^e  port  of  Beyrout  to  Damascus ;  and 
another  is  tiie  scheme  of  an  Eoglish  com- 
pany, who  have  obtained  a  concession  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  the  Bay  of  Acre 
to  D^imascus.  The  British  enterprise  has 
naturally  the  most  interest  for  us,  and  as 
it  is  now  in  progress,  we  propose  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  it 

The  idea  of  a  railway  In  Syria,  it  may 
be  remarked,  Is  no  new  one.  It  was  first 
mooted  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  was  dU- 
cussed  from  time  to  time;  but  to  the 
present  Sultan — who  is  much  more  en- 
lightened and  progressive  than  Is  generally 
supposed — belongs  the  honour  of  giving 
it  authority.  It  required,  however,  much 
hard  fiehting  against  traditional  habits  and 
Turkish  procrastination  for  Mr.  J.  R. 
Pilling  to  obtain  the  formal  concession — 
nothing  can  be  done  in  the  Turkish 
dominions  without  a  "finnan" — which 
was  at  length  granted  to  him  a  few  years 
ago.  Surveys  had  then  to  be  made,  and 
these  took  up  some  four  years ;  and  then 
the  capital  had  to  be  got  together,  which 
required  more  time.  Sir  Douglas  Fox  was 
selected  as  the  engineer  of  the  line,  wbdch 
is  to  be  built  on  the  solid  English  system, 
and  of  the  Eoglish  standard  gauge. 

Tue  two  things  upon  which  the 
engineers  had  first  to  decide,  were  the 
starting-point  at  the  coasts  and  the  line  of 
route  to  be  followed. 

After  much  careful  consideration,  Sir 
Douglas  Fox  decided  in  favour  of  the  Bay 
of  Acre,  which  Is  three  miles  deep  and 
eighti  mQes  across,  having  at  one  end 
the  ancient  town  of  Acre  —  or  Akka  — 
famous  In  the  Crusades,  in  the  wars  of 
Bonaparte,  and  in  the  revolt  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha ;  and  at  the  other  end,  the  modem 
town  of  Haifa,  which  has  been  made 
familiar  to  English  readers  by  the  long 
residence  In  its  neighbourhood  of  the  late 
Laurence  Oliphant, 

Neither  of  these  places  b  at  present  of  1 
great  oommercial  importance,  but  the  Bay  I 
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of  Acre  b  said  to  be  the  only  bay  on  the 
Syrian  eoaat  able  to  aeoommodate  safely 
onr  large  modem  ships.  In  ancient  days 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  great  ports  of 
tms  coast,  and  from  Tyre  went  the  fleets 
o7  the  enterprising  PhoBnicians,  long  before 
the  Christian  Era.  Bat  noth&g  more 
marks  the  diffSerence  between  the  ships  of 
the  ancient  and  of  the  modem  maritime 
nations  than  the  utter  unsnitability  of  the 
andent  ports  for  onr  modem  ships. 

Now  Acre,  altiiongh  a  place  of  small 
population  and  of  limited  trade,  is  a 
Torkish  military  centre,  and  is  destined 
to  become  a  great  dqp6t  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire;  while  Haifa  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  entrepAt  of  commerce. 

The  railway  line  begins  in  a  fork,  one 
prong  being  Acre,  and  the  other  Haifa. 
The  junction  of  the  pronss  is  formed  at  the 
head  of  the  Bay  some  dutance  to  the  east 
of  Haifa,  and  thereafter  tiie  line  traverses 
the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  along  the  foot  of 
Mount  OarmeL  The  first  station  Is  at 
Belled-es-Sheikh.  In  crossbg  the  Plain 
the  railway  leaves  Nazareth  some  distance 
to  the  left,  but  runs  close  by  Nain,  for 
which  the  station  will  be  Shunem.  From 
Shunem  the  route  Is  through  Jezreel,  and 
the  land  of  Issachar,  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Jordan  for 
some  distance,  the  rdlway  then  crosses 
the  river  on  a- bridge,  and  skirting  the 
lower  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  reaches 
the  Hauxan  Plain  —  the  ancient  land  of 
Og,  King  of  Bashan.  The  next  important 
places  are  the  towns  of  Gamala,  Eishfin, 
and  Nawa,  at  which  point  the  Plain 
of  Damascus  Is  reached.  Bunning  across 
this  Plain,  the  railway  passes  along  the 
eastern  base  of  Mount  uermon,  and  so 
enters  the  city  of  Damascus  from  the 
south.  Thus  It  traverses  the  region  where 
the  tradition  says  that  Job  pastured  his 
flocks  and  herds — a  region  Which,  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  was  well 
populated,  as  the  ruins  of  numerous 
villages  testify,  until  the  people  were 
driven  out  by  the  Arabs,  who  here  fatten 
their  cattle  and  horses,  after  their  long 
journey  from  Mesopotamia  on  the  way  to 
the  markets  of  Egypt. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  toil  of 
this  region  b  proverbial,  and  enables  one 
to  understand  now  Syria  was  once  known 
as  the  granary  of  the  world.  The  author 
of  "  The  Land  and  the  Book  *"  says  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  that  "few  spots  on 
earth,  and  none  in  this  country,  possess 


greater  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
advantages  than  thb  valley,  and  yet  it  Is 
utterly  desolate"— until  the  railway  wakens 
it  to  a  new  life. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  concession 
had  just  been  granted  to  a  Turkish  syndi- 
eate--afterwaras  cancelled  and  a  new  one 
given  to  Mr.  PllUng— Laurence  Oliphant 
wrote :  "  It  needs  only  a  more  satisfiactory 
administration  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  connection  of  thb  dbtrict 
with  the  sea  by  rafl,  to  make  Belsan  an 
important  commercial  and  manufacturing 
centre.  All  kinds  of  machinery  might 
be  driven  at  small  expense  bv  its  abound- 
ing brooks,  and  then  the  lovely  Valley 
of  Jezreel  above  It^  Irrbated  by  the  Jalad, 
and  the  Gher  Belsan  below,  watered  In 
every  part  by  many  fertilising  streams, 
are  capable  of  sustuning  a  little  nation 
in  and  of  themselves.'' 

But  a  little  bit  of  engineering  b  required 
to  carry  the  railway  down  thb  valley, 
for  tiie  river  b  here  eight  hundred  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  Djtsr-el-Medjamieh  b  an  ancient 
Boman  bridge  of  three  arches,  over  which 
the  camels  still  carry  the  produce  of  the 
Hauran  to  the  coast,  and  near  thb  andent 
viaduct  the  new  railway  bridge  will  pro- 
bably be  buHt,  thus  bringing  the  old  and 
the  new  dvilbation  dde  by  dde  In  a 
striking  manner. 

The  grain  trade  must  be  even  now 
very  la^e,  for  Laurence  Oliphant  said 
that  he  used  to  see  thousand!  of  gratn- 
laden  cameb  collected  at  the  gates  of 
both  Acre  and  Haifa,  waiting  to  be  relieved 
of  their  burdens,  from  the  rich  interior 
plains.  And  thb  was  not  part  of  the 
actual  Damascus  trade,  whbh  for  the 
most  part  finds  its  way  along  the  carriage- 
road  which  the  French  made  some  years 
ago  across  the  Lebanon  to  Beyront.  When 
the  Syria-Ottoman  Railway,  however, 
is  completedi  all  the  westward  trade  of 
Damascus,  as  well  as  the  traffic  of  the 
Intervening  regions,  wUli  It  b  expected, 
pass  along  the  One. 

One  of  the  prtrileges  of  the  ooncesdon, 
we  understand,  b  to  ]^ace  and  run  steamers' 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Gonceming  thb  it 
Is  Interesting  to  recall  what  Oliphant 
wrote  in  1883:  **The  great  Plain  of 
Genesareth,  across  which  I  rode,  b  now 
a  waste  of  the  most  lu2;uriant  wild  vege- 
tation, watered  by  three  fine  streams, 
beddes  being  well  supplied  with  springs. 
It  was  celebrated  of  old  for  the  amount 
and  variety  of  Its  produce ;  and  I  have  no 
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doabt  is  again  deaiiiied  to  be  bo.  The 
plains  In  which  BeUilehem  and  Oapemaom 
stood  formerly  are  all  covered  with  heavy 
vegetation,  which  conceals  the  extensive 
rains  of  the  cities  which  once  adorned 
them;  and  there  is  a  fine  back  country 
within  easy  reach  of  the  liJce,  which  will 
send  its  produce  to  it  as  soon  as  means  of 
transportation  are  provided.  At  present 
there  are  only  half-inlosen  sailing-boats  on 
the  Lake  of  Tiberiaf,  or  Sea  of  OaUlee — 
rather  a  contrast  from  the  time  when 
Josephus  collected  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  thirty  warships  with  which 
to  attack  Tiberias  in  the  war  against  the 
Bomansj  and  the  fish  with  which  it 
abounded  in  the  days  of  the  miraculous 
draught  are  more  ndraculoualy  numerous 
than  ever;  for  fishing  as  an  industry 
has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  finny 
tribe  are  left  undisturbed  There  are 
some  celebrated  sulphur  baths  also  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  and  within  two  miles 
of  the  town  of  Tiberias,  which  are  visited 
annually  by  thousands  of  patients."    • 

It  is  said  that  even  now  the  Plains  of 
Bashan  produce  upwards  of  two  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  grain  annually,  all  of 
which  is  conveyed  either  to  Damascus  or 
to  the  coast  on  camels.  Travellers  say 
that  on  these  plains  furrows  a  mile  long 
are  frequently  seen.  The  great  cost  of 
caniage  necessarily  restricts  the  tillage, 
but,  with  the  railway,  an  enormous  de- 
velopement  in  agriculture  appears  almost 
certain.  Besides  gralUi  the  country  is 
capable  of  produciog  wool,  cotton,  olives 
and  other  fruit,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm.  The 
passenger  traffic  may  not  be  extensive  at 
firsts  as  the  population  of  the  whole  region 
does  not  probably  exceed  one  million,  but 
it  is  bound  to  grow  as  trade  developes. 
And,  moreover,  the  line  will  doubtless  be 
liurgely  used  by  touxists  and  pilgrims. 

Meanwhile,  the  promoters  count  upon  a 
revenue  of  about  forty-five  thousand  pounds 
a  year  from  passengers,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  from  goods ;  the  latter  estimate  being 
based  on  a  traffic  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  tons.  The  estimated 
cost  of  constraction  and  preliminary  ex- 
penses b  about  two  millions  sterling.  This 
seems  a  small  sum  for  a  saQway  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles;  but  then 
three-fourths  of  it  will  be  over  abnost 
level  plains,  involving  neither  expensive 
cuttings  nor  costly  embankments. 

Haifa,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  the  coast 


terminus  for  the  goods  traffic,  and  it  is 
intended  to  form  a  line  of  swift  steamers 
between  that  port  and  London.  By-and-by, 
it  is  thought  that  the  bulk  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Syria — which  amounts  to  about 
five  and  a  half  millions  sterling  per  annum, 
including  about  one  million's  worth  of 
Manchester  goods — will  concentrate  at 
Haifa,  because  there  the  outward 
steamers  wUl  always  be  able  to  get  home- 
ward cargoes  of  grain  and  other  produce 
brought  down  by  the  railway. 

Consul  Trotter,  of  Beyrout,  in  a  recent 
official  report,  says  that:  "It  may  be 
safely  concluded  that  of  all  the  railway 
schemes  hitherto  propounded  in  Syria, 
this  is  the  most  reasonable  and  hopeful, 
from  an  engineering  and  financial  point  of 
view.  Whether  it  will  be  productive  of 
immediate  dividends  is  another  question ; 
but  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  said  that  if  tliis 
railway  will  not  pay  there  is  very  little 
chance  of  any  railway  paying  in  S^ria." 

Several  miles  of  it  have  already  been 
laid,  and  perhaps  In  the  not  very  dim  and 
distant  future,  the  Sjria-Obtoman  railway 
may  be  continued  to  the  Persian  Oulf,  and 
so  on  towards  the  Indian  frontier,  in  realisa- 
tion of  a  long-cherished  dream. 

Haifa,  the  commercial  terminus,  is  quite 
a  modern  place  compared  with  the  Govern- 
mental terminus,  Akka,  or  Acre,  or  St. 
Jean  d'Acre — a  town  which  has  bad  a  more 
eventful  history  than  any  other  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  It  was  called  by  Bona- 
parte the  Key  of  Palestine,  and  it  has  been 
tfa«  scene  of  almost  countless  contests. 
Laurence  Oliphant  was  able  to  make  up 
a  list  of  no  fewer  than  fifteen  sieges  which 
the  town  has  undergone,  without  including 
numerous  more  or  less  doubtful  episodes 
in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
first  authentic  siege  was  in  the  year  721 
B  c,  when  Shalmaneser  tried  to  wrest  the 
fortress  from  the  Syrians,  and  the  last  was 
in  the  year  1840  A.D.,  when  Sir  Charles 
Napier  bombarded  it  with  English  guns, 
aided  by  those  of  the  allied  Austrian  and 
Turkish  fleets. 

It  contains  now  but  a  small  population, 
variously  estimated  at  from  nine  to  fifteen 
thousand,  for  the  most  part  cooped  up  in 
the  fortifications,  but  it  is  picturesque 
enough.  Oliphant  said  that  there  is  no 
more  characteristic  bazaar  in  the  East 
than  that  of  Acre,  with  its  motley  crowd  of 
wild  Badoidns;  devout  Parsees;  Turkish 
soldiers;  white -turbaned  Druses;  wild, 
gipsy-lookbg  Meta walls;  Syrian  Christians ; 
and  Moslem  peasants  —  with  the  accom- 
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paniment  of  veiled  women,  long  strings  of 
camels,  an  occasional  foreigner,  and  a  few 
sailors  from  the  ships  in  harbour. 

It  possesses  a  uniqae  mosqae — that  of 
Jezzar  Pacha,  with  vaulted  galleries,  sup- 
ported by  ancient  columns  brought  from 
the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Csdiarea  —  four 
Christian  churcheS|  and  an  immense  citadel. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  place  on  the  Syrian  sea- 
board after  thedecline  of  TyreandSidon.and 
must  have  housed  an  immense  population, 
but  it  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  a  town  from  which  the  tribe 
of  Asher  did  not  succeed  in  driving  the 
Oanaanites;  and  once  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, under  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  as  a 
place  visited  by  Saint  Paul  on  his  way  from 
Oreece  to  Jerusalem. 

Besides  the  Syria-Ottoman  line,  another 
railway  is  in  course  of  construction  in 
Palestin&  This  is  the  line  from  Beyrout  to 
Damascus,  already  mentioned,  for  which  a 
concession  has  been  obtained  by  a  French 
company.  This,  however,  will  be  a  much 
more  expensive  railway  to  construct  than 
that  we  have  been  describing,  as  it  has  to 
cross  two  mountain-ranges.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  shorter  route,  and  as  Beyrout  is  a 
great  emporium  of  trade  and  centre  of 
finance,  the  French  line — the  building  of 
which  has  been  assigned  to  a  Paris  Socidt^ 
de  Construction — will  doubtless  be  a 
formidable  competitor  of  the  English  line. 
Toe  latter,  however,  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  prospective  traffic  of  the  fertile 
country  it  traverses  between  Damascus  and 
the  sea. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  the  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem  railway,  now  in  actual  operation. 

Tbis  scheme  also  dates  back  for  fifty 
years,  or  nearly  so,  although  it  did  not  take 
shape  until  about  1860,  when  three  lines 
of  route  were  advocated.  One  was  the  old 
Soman  road  from  Jerusalem  to  CsBaarea, 
passing  Mizpeh  and  over  the  battlefield  of 
Joshua  and  the  five  Kings.  A  modifica- 
tion of  this  route  found  the  largest  number 
of  supporters,  the  plan  being  to  start  from 
Jaffa  in  an  easterly  direction,  cross  the 
mountains  by  the  Pass  of  Bath-Horon,  and 
approach  Jerusalem  from  the  north.  This 
route  was  carefully  explored  and  surveyed 
by  French  engineers  in  1874  and  in  the 
following  year. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  German- American 
named  ZimpeJ,  who  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and 
who  had  for  himself  surveyed  the  various 
routes,  had  decided  that  one  more  to  the 
south  was  preferable.      He  was  an  ex- 


perienced railroad  ensineer,  as  well  as  a 
scientist,  and  he  settled  at  Jerusalem  to 
practise  medicine  while  maturing  his 
scheme. 

He  died,  however,  before  it  reached 
fruition.  The  line  of  route  actually 
adopted  follows  that  laid  down  so  long 
ago  by  2tmpe].  It  was  recognised  In  the 
end  by  practical  experts  to  be  the  best, 
because  two-thirds  of  its  course  were  over 


The  concession  was  granted  by  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  to  a  French  company, 
and  the  railway  has  been  built  by  French 
engineers  with  French  capital.  Most  of 
the  rdls  and  the  coal  were  imported  from 
Belgium,  the  other  appliances  from  France, 
and  labour  from  the  Soudan  and  Algeria. 
Great  difficulties  attended  the  landing  of 
the  plant  at  Jaffa,  and  much  trouble 
attended  the  labour  question,  especially 
when  the  hills  of  Judea  were  reached.  But 
in  two  years  and  a  half  the  railway  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  about  half  a  million 
sterliilg,  and  in  September  of  last  year  It 
was  formally  opened  to  traffic. 

Between  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  there  are 
five  stations:  Ludd,  the  Lod  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Lydda  of  the  Bomans ; 
Bamleh,  in  the  midst  of  olive  groves ;  Es 
S^jtd,  a  place  of  water  supply ;  Ddir-Aban, 
in  the  country  of  Samson ;  Bittir,  the  first 
station  among  the  mountains,  situated 
amid  wild  and  romantic  scenerv,  and  where 
are  the  vegetable  gardens  which  supply 
Jerusalem ;  and  an  mtermediate  statioa 

Jerusalem  stands  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  terminus  at  J^ffs,  and  it  takes  the 
train  three  and  a  half  hours  to  make  the 
journey  of  fifty-three  miles.  The  return 
ticket,  first-class,  costs  about  sixteen 
francs,  8;nd  for  this  small  sum  one  is  trans- 
ported across  a  country  every  rood  of  which 
is  rich  in  Bible  associations. 

The  shriek  of  the  locomotive  will  soon 
be  as  familiar  on  the  plains  of  Syria  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  is  already 
amid  the  hills  of  Jadea  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Holy  Jerusalem. 


PAWNED. 

(FACT.) 

At,  times  wer'  bitter  hard,  honey.    I'se  fourscore 

yeers  and  ten, 
But  I'se  never  seed  like  hungering  deed  as  what 

wer'  round  U4  then  ; 
For  t'  yards  wer*  closed,  and  f  jet  wer*  nowt,  and  t* 

seas  wer'  wild  and  rough, 
An'  ivery  step  one  went  one  heard  trouble  an'  want 

enuff. 
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Up  i*  this  very  yard,  wheer  I  has  bided  all  my  life, 

Wer'  two  who  coaldn't  face  it  out— sick  bairns  and 
hungry  wife ; 

One  banned  hisself,  and  one  just  slipped  off  t'  pier- 
side  at  t'  flood ; 

Some  says  they  walks.  I've  watched  for  'em  ;  see 
'em  I  never  could. 

Well,  well,  it*8  years  agon,  an'  things  brightened  up 

bit  by  bit. 
It's  none  for  lack  o'  bread  or  fire  I  wants  to  threep 

on  it; 
But  it  left  a  secret  in  my  heart,  that  weary  time  we 

passed, 
I'd  go  a  deal  the  easier  if  I  got  it  told  at  last. 

Nay,  I  niver  heeded  parsons  much.    I  can't  tell 

half  they  say, 
An'  I'se  too  auldto  get  to  church  this  many  a  weary 

day; 
Thou'rt  friendly-like,  and  knaws  a  bit  how  t'  poor 

mun  toil  an'  strive 
To  keep  a  blaze  upon  t'  hearth,  an*  t'  childer  just 

alive. 

Doan't  let  on  what  t  tells  thee ;  I  fain  would  keep  it 

hid. 
When  I  lies  quiet  'neath  t'  mooU,  the  desprite  thing 

I  did. 
We  hadn't  bad  a  stroke  o'  work  for  six  long  months 

an'  more, 
My^man  had  grown  despairing  like,  an' t'  wolf  wer' 

at  t'  door.  ^ 

At  t'  door — ^an'  over  t'  threshold,  too,  an'  ravening 

at  t'  hearth — 
Theer  didn't  seem  a  way  o'  help  for  us  in  heaven  or 

earth. 
He'd  split  up  t'  chairs  for  fuel,  an'  t'  bed  had 

gone  a  week  ; 
He'd  sold  the  shoes  fra  off  bis  feet,  for  he'd  no 

work  to  seek. 

T*   bairns  stopped  clamouring  for  bread,  they'd 

scarce]  ins  voice  to  cry, 
My  master  says— half  fierce  he  spoke,  *'  Let's  sit  us 

down  an'  die." 
I  fltwts  up  by  tiim  fra  t'  floor,  I  daredn't  meet  his 

look. 
An'  takes  It  out  o'  t'  bit  o'  rag,  and  gangs  an'  pawns 

t'  Book. 

That  very  night  one  found  us  who'd  a  bit  o'  brass 

to  give. 
An'  got  my  master  set  at  work,  an'  helped  us  on  to 

live. 
An'  eh  !  I  wished  I'd  waited  just  a  few  hour^  more, 
But  the  God  the  Book  is  wrote  about,  Ue  knows  our 

need  wer'  sore. 

But  I  niver  got  It  back  no  more.     I  scratted  up  t' 

brass, 
I  went   an'  showed  my  ticket,  an'  up  speaks  t' 

saucy  lass 
As  kept  t'  shop  :  "  We  lost  enow  by  all  the  stuff  we 

got, 
An'  a  stranger  liked  the  look  on  It,  an'  so  I  sold  t' 

lot." 

When  Holv  Tommy— he  as  got  clapped  up  i'  t'  gaol 

for  theft — 
Wer'  preaching  out  on  t'  Staithes.  he  said  as  how 

some  souls  wer'  left 
To  vengeance  for  t'  unknown  sin  for  iver— an'  I 

shook 
To  think  I'd  mebby  sinned  yon  ein  t'  night  I  pawned 

the  Book. 

Read  it  again,  bairn,  how  His  blood  washed  all  onr 

stains  away, 
T'  words  wer'  written  eame  as  in  the  one  I  pawned, 

I  lay  ; 
I'se  glad  I'se  got  thee  telled  on  it.  Heaven  give  thee 

thy  reward 
For  speaking  comfort  t'rd  me ;  an'  eh  I  t'  times  wer' 

hard  1 


HIS  SPECIAL  PROVIDENCE 

A  COMPLETE  SXORT. 

He  waa  not|  in  the  days  of  which  I  am 
abont  to  ipeak,  the  celebrated  painter  he 
has  since  become.  He  was  joat  as  clever — 
perhaps  fresher  and  more  original — bat 
his  light  was  hidden  under  the  bashel  of 
his  sordid,  every-day  cares,  and  even  in  his 
most  sangnine  moments  he  scarcely  dreamt 
of  celebrity.  He  had  began  Ufe  with 
plenty  of  ambition  and  almost  inezhaastible 
energy ;  bat  circumstances  liad  thwarted 
the  one  and  tamed  the  other  to  an  an- 
congenial  use,  so  that  instead  of  the  great 
thbgs  he  would  and  could  have  done,  he 
used  to  esteem  himself  lucky  if  he  got  a 
small  picture  indifferently  hung  in  one  of 
the  London  exhibitions.  His  work  was 
scarcely  noticed,  still  less  criticised,  and  he 
might  have  remained  obscure  till  the  end 
of  things,  if  his  name  and  address  in  the 
Academy  catalogue  had  not  happened  to 
stand  immediately  above  a  certain  name 
and  addrees  which  a  certidn  great  lady 
was  looking  for  on  a  certain  private  show 
day,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  turning- 
point  in  the  Ustory  of  more  than  one 
person. 

The  name  which  the  lady  was  looking 
for  is,  to  UP,  totaUy  unimportant.  The 
one  which  caught  her  eye  and  attention 
was,  "Wyudham,  Lewis,  ten,  Bristol 
Terrace,  Carchester.  Number  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six.'* 

**  Dear  me ! ''  she  exclaimed,  more  to  her- 
self than  to  her  companion,  "  a  Carchester 
genius  1  That  is  Interestbg.  I  must  look 
up  his  picture.  Now,  my  dear  Sir  Anthony," 
she  went  on,  *'.you  mustn't  let  me  bore 
you.    I  know  you  have  bad  enough  of  it." 

"  I  wonder  why  you  say  that  1 "  rejoined 
the  person  addressed,  half  reproachfully. 
''Tou  know  I  should  never  have  enough 
of  it — with  you.  Besides,  I  have  a  heap 
of  things  to  say  to  you,  and  in  this  crowd, 
and  while  you  have  been  so  busy  with  the 
pictures,  I  haven't  been  able  to  speak  a 
word." 

It  was  getting  late  and  the  isrowd  was 
thinning,  but  she  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
encourage  him  to  say  any  of  the  ''heap  of 
things  "  he  had  on  his  mind. 

'*It  will  be  in  room  five — no,  six," 
she  said,  consulting  her  catalogue  again. 
*'  So  if  you  really  don't  mind  coming  with 
me,  let  us  go."  And  he  followed  her 
submfsiively. 
j      <*  Did  you  ever  see  asy  one  so  desperately 
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in  love  as  poor  MainwariDg  1 "  eaid  some 
one,  looking  after  them  as  they  passed. 
"  I  wonder  if  she  earea  for  him  t " 

"  Cares  for  him  I "  rejoined  the  man 
addressed.  "Not  shel  She  never  has 
cared,  and  never  will  care,  for  any  one." 

"  Well,  I  wonder  if  she'll  accept  him  t " 

"  She  may/'  was  the  answer,  "  for  the 
same  reason  as  she  married  the  late  Mr. 
Kerr." 

*'  Bat  she  married  Kerr,  or  was  married 
to  him — which  is,  I  suppose,  the  correct 
version  of  the  story — ^for  his  money.  She's 
a  rich  woman  now,  and  Mainwaring  is  as 
poor  as  a  chnrch  moose." 

"Yes,  bat  remember  his  family,  the 
oldest  in  Southdownshlre." 

"  My  good  fellow,  she  doesn't  go  in  for 
family.  She  caltivates  the  painter,  scalptor, 
penny-a-liner  sort  of  fellow.  She  won't 
marry  into  a  stiff,  stack-up  famUy  like 
Mainwarinft's." 

"  Well.  I  don't  care  if  she  doesn't  I 
tell  yoa  what,"  he  added  with  a  sadden 
air  of  conviction,  '*  she's  the  handsomest 
woman  In  London,  and  she's  thirty  if  she's 
a  day ;  Lady  St.  Aubyn  sajs  so." 

Meanwhile  the  couple  under  discussion 
were  standing  before  number  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six,  which  was  a 
small  picture  hung  in  a  comer.  The 
subject  of  it  was  a  fisher  boy,  sitting 
listlessly  on  a  cottage  window  seat  dangling 
his  long  legs  and  gazing  out  through  the 
mullioned  panes  on  to  an  estuary,  where 
the  tide  was  low  and  the  boats  lay  stranded 
among  the  brilliant  red  and  green  seaweed. 

She  looked  at  it  critically  and  long. 
Then  she  put  a  mark  against  it  in  her 
catalogue. 

^'Wyndham,  of  Carchester,"  she  said 
meditatively;  ''do  you  happen  to  have 
heard  of  him  t" 

"  I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply,  "  but  I 
believe  a  fellow  of  that  name  teaches  my 
sister  UrauhL  She  dabbles  in  paint  when 
we  are  down  at  Carchester." 

"Ah^  well|"  she  said,  "he  must  be 
clever.  The  next  time  I  am  at  Bryant- 
hurst  I  shall  cultivate  his  acquaintance." 

"Shall  yout"  he  said,  a  shade  of  sur- 
prise in  his  tone. 

"Why  notr'  she  asked,  smiliug. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  replied  hesitatfaigly,  "  I 
don't  tUnk  it  would  do  exactly.  TfaAt  is, 
if  he  really  is  the  painting  master.  You 
see,  in  town  one  expects  to  meet  a  medley 
of  people,  but  at  Briranthuist  it's  different. 
People  are  so  much  more  exclusive  in  the 
country." 


"  I  suppose  they  are,"  she  rejoined,  still 
smiling,  and  then  she  put  another  mark 
against  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-six.  "  It  is  later  than  I  thought," 
she  went  on,  ''and  I  am  dining  at  the 
St  Aubyns' !    I  think  I  must  go." 

He  followed  her  down  the  steps  to  her 
carriage. 

"  Will  you  take  me  as  far  as  the  Park  % " 
he  said,  when  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
bid  him  good-bye»  "I  have  not  said  my 
say  yet." 

She  made  room  for  him  beside  her,  but 
there  was  no  cordiality  in  her  manner. 

"  You  can  guess  what  it  is,"  he  began, 
leaning  forwud  so  that  she  could  hear 
his  lowered  voice  in  the  roar  of  Piccadilly. 
"  I  want  to  finish  what  I  be^t^u  to  say  to 
you  last  night" 

<*  My  dear  Sir  Anthony,"  she  replied,  "I 
had  so  much  rather  you  did  not  fiodsh. 
If  I  could  have  given  you  the  answer  you 
want,  I  would  have  heard  you  to  the  e^d 
last  night" 

"  I  guessed  as  much,"  he  said,  bearing 
his  discomfiture  as  if  he  had  expected  it ; 
"but  still  I  have  something  to  ask.  I 
know  you  always  say  you  wul  not  marry 
again.  Bat  you  are  jioung.  You  may 
change  your  mind.  Is  there  any  hope  for 
me  if  you  do  %  " 

"I  don't  know  about  my  youth,"  she 
replied.  "I  am  eight-andtwenty.  Still, 
of  course,  a  woman  may  always  change 
her  mind.  In  spite  of  which  I  cannot  tell 
you  either  to  hope  or  to  wait" 

"  I  shall  do  the  one  if  no(  the  other," 
he  said,  "and  you  won't  mind  being 
friends,  just  the  same  as  evert " 

"  Of  course,"  she  replied,  "  why  should 
we  not  be  friends!  If  I  don't  want  to 
marry  I  don't  wish  to  be  friendless. 
There,  good-bye.  Please  don't  kiss  my 
hand  in  the  street    It  isn't  proper." 

A  few  days  later  the  small  household  of 
number  ten,  Bcistol  Terrace,  Carchester, 
was  thrown  into  a  flatter  of  excitement  by 
an  announcement  from  Burlington  House 
that  Mr.  Lewis  Wyndham's  picture,  "  Low 
Water,"  had  been  sold  to  Lady  Patricia 
Kerr,  of  Bryanthurst 

"  Lady  Patricia  Kerr,"  said  Wyndham, 
laying  down  the  letter,  "  who  is  she  1 " 

"  She  Is  the  widow  of  old  Mr.  Kerr  who 
used  to  keep  the  bank  in  Jewry  Street," 
replied  his  mother.  "  People  talked  about 
her  a  great  deal  In  Carchester  at  the  time 
she  married.  It  was  when  you  were 
living  in  Paris.  Her  father  was  a  Scotch 
peer.    She  was  seventeen  and  her  husband 
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nearly  seyenty.  Bat  IVe  heard  nothing 
aboat  her  now  for  a  long  time." 

"  I  have  J "  eaid  Wyndham'e  sister.  «•  I 
have  heard  that  Sir  Anthony  Mainwaring 
wants  to  marry  her." 

"  Perhaps,"  went  on  the  elder  lady,  <<  it 
was  Sir  Anthony  who  spoke  to  her  of 
yon." 

"NotheT'saidWyndham.       . 

"It's  a  splendid  thing,  anyhow,"  re- 
sumed his  mother,  "and  when  it  gets 
known  it  might  bring  yon  a  better  class  of 
pnpils." 

''Dash  the  pupils  I"  eiied  Wyndham 
impatiently.  ''I  wish  thore  were  no  sneh 
thugs  as  pnpils." 

''  My  dear  Lewis/'  exclaimed  his  mother, 
''don't  talk  like  that  It's  tempting 
ProTidenca  How  should  we  keep  this 
roof  oyer  our  heads  if  it  weren't  for  your 
pupils  1 " 

**Tes,"  he  said,  "they  are  certainly 
necessary,  but  none  the  less  an  evil" 

Then  he  handed  over  Lady  Patricia's 
cheque  to  his  mother,  and,  haying  care* 
fully  brushed  his  shabby  coat,  went  to 
pay  his  bi-weekly  yisit  to  Miss  Cramham's 
select  boarding-school,  where — whQe  he 
made  neyer-ending  corrections  of  hopeless 
proportion  and  perspectiye — ^he  solaced 
himself  by  buildmg  the  most  romantic 
castles  in  the  air  on  the  narrow  basis  of 
this,  his  first  stroke  of  luck. 

But  the  days  wore  on  into  months; 
Lady  Patricia's  cheque  was  absorbed  into 
the  eyerlasting  arrears  of  household  bills, 
and  Wyndham's  castles  in  the  air  were  in 
serious  need  of  repair. 

"I  was  an  idiots" he  said  to  himself; 
"  as  if  selling  a  picture  could  make  any 
difference  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  it 
aUI" 

Meanwhile  an  unusually  brilliant  Lon- 
don season  had  run  its  coursa  A  Boyal 
wedding  and  an  Imperial  yisit  had  filled 
society's  list  of  engagements  to  oyerflow- 
ing;  and,  when  it  was  all  oyer,  Lady 
Patricia  Eerr  went  abroad  to  recruit,  and 
then  to  Scotland  to  spend  Christmas 
among  her  own  peopl&  It  was  there  she 
got  a  letter  from  her  house-steward  at 
Bxyanthurst,  reminding  her  that  he  was 
still  waiting  for  directions  as  to  the  hang- 
ing of  certain  pictures  she  had  had  sent 
down  from  London  months  before. 

"  Pictures  1 "  she  ejacubited.  "  Of  course. 
What  an  oyersight!  And  then  there  is 
that  man  at  Carchester  whose  painting  I 
liked  so  much.  I  ought  to  haye  gone  to 
Bryanthnrst  long  ago." 


About  a  week  later  a  smart  brougham 
droye  through  Carchester  to  Bristol 
Terrace,  and  an  unimpeachable  footman 
descended  from  it  to  execute  a  knock 
on  the  door  of  number  ten,  such  as 
seldom  surprised  that  unpretending  locality. 
Then  Mrs.  Wyndham's  rough-handed 
maid-of-all-work  carried  to  her  mistress  a 
yisiting  card  on  which  the  good  lady  read 
with  astonishment  the  name  of  Lady 
Patricia  Eerr.  The  next  moment  the 
yisitorhad  entered  a  dingy  little  sitting- 
room,  where  the  fumes  of  the  last  meal 
were  waiting  for  those  of  the  next  to  oyer- 
power  them. 

>*Is  Mr.  Wyndham  at  homet"  she 
asked,  smiling  graciously,  while  inwardly 
she  wonder^  what  connexion  exbted 
between  the  painter  and  the  solid,  emi- 
nently commonplace  old  lady  who  was 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  room.  Perhaps 
she  was  his  wife;  perhaps  he,  too,  was 
elderly,  bulky,  and  uninteresting-looking — 
well,  anyhow  he  was  deyer,  and  here  she 
was.  "I  hope  he  is  at  home,"  she  con- 
tinued, during  the  momentary  pause 
which  Mrs.  Wyndham  needed  to  recoyer 
herself  before  die  said : 

"My  son  is  out»  but  I  expect  him  in 
directly,  if  your  ladyship  does  not  mind 
waiting." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Lady  Patricia, 
with  an  inyoluntary  sense  of  relief  at  the 
explanation  of  the  old  lady's  position. 
"  I  wiU  certahly  wait  if  yon  will  aUow 
me.  You  remember  my  name,  perhaps. 
I  am  the  owner  of  one  of  Mr.  Wyndham's 
pictures.  I  am  most  anxious  to  secure 
another.  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  show  me  anything  he  may 
haye  in  his  studio  t " 

"I  am  afraidi  your  ladyship,"  was  the 
reply,  "that  he  hasn't  much  finished 
worL  He  has  so  little  time  for  painting 
pictures  —  at  leasts  like  the  one  you 
bought" 

"'Hasn't  hef  Then  I  am  wrong  in 
imagining  him  to  be  an  artist  by  pro- 
feitoion  1 " 

"  He  was  educated  as  an  artist,"  replied 
the  old  lady  proudly.  "He  studied  in 
what  he  says  was  the  yery  best  school  in 
Paris ;  but  now  he  giyes  most  of  his  time 
to  teaching." 

"Indeed!"  said  Lady  Patricia.  "But 
isn't  that  rather  a  pity!  His  picture 
seemed  to  show  such  talent  Does  he 
prefer  teaching  t " 

"Oh,  no,  that  he  doesn't  I"  cried  the 
artist's  mother.     ''He'd  far  rather  paint 
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pictaree.  Bat-,  yon  see,  paintiDg  pictures 
ifl  a  precarious  way  of  gettiuff  a  liyisg, 
and  pupils  are  pretty  safe  wnen  you've 
got  a  good  connection  to  start  with.  You 
see,  it  isn't  as  if  Lewis  had  only  himself  to 
think  of;  but  there's  me  and  his  sister. 
If  it  wasn't  for  us  he'd  live  abroad.  He 
doesn't  care  a  bit  for  exhibiting  in  London," 
she  continued,  warming  up  with  her  sub- 
ject. **  That  is,  he'd  far  rather  send  his 
pictures  to  Paris  if  he  could  afford  it.  Bat 
when  my  poor  husband  died  some  years 
ago  there  were  complications.  His  busi- 
ness— he  was  a  solicitor— didn't  wind  up 
as  well  as  we  expected  it  to ;  so  Lewis  had 
to  come  home  and  take  his  place  as  the 
bread-winner  for  the  f amUy.  He  gets  on 
very  well,  I'm  thankful  to  say.  Ho's 
getting  quite  a  (H>anty  connection  now, 
since  he's  taught  Miss  Mainwaring,  and 
his  time's  almost  filled  up." 

"  He  must  be  a  very  good  son,"  said 
Lady  Patricia,  thinking,  as  she  spoke,  of 
the  wistful  look  in  the  face  of  the  boy  who 
^  sat  gsztog  out  at  the  stranded  boats. 

'*Ye8,  he's  a  good  son,"  assented  the 
old  lady ;  "  but  he  gets  very  discontented 
now  and  again.  He's  never  really  settled 
down  to  it.  But  he's  the  best  of  sons  for 
all  that.  Ah,  there  he  comes.  Lewis/' 
she  went  on,  bustling  out  into  the  narrow 
front  passage,  "here  is  Lady  Patricia 
Kerr;  she  wants  to  see  you." 

Lady  Patricia's  interest  in  the  painter 
of  "Low  Water  "  had,  during  her  conver- 
sation with  his  communicative  mother, 
considerably  deepened.  She  was  a  peculiar 
species  of  the  genus  of  which  Mrs.  Leo 
Hunter  is  the  personating  type.  She  did 
not  trouble  herself  much  about  the  lions 
before  whom  every  one  agrees  to  bow 
down  in  admiration.  She  preferred  to 
unearth  her  big  game  herself,  and  to  force 
from  a  select  setthetic  circle  the  admission 
that  her  critical  acumen  was  superior  to 
that  of  the  ordinary  dilettante.  She  had 
not  unnaturally  presupposed  Mr.  Wyndham 
to  be  a  young  man  with  his  foot  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  who  would 
finally  be  a  great  credit  to  his  earliest 
patron,  always  supposing  that  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  patronised.  But  the  real 
state  of  the  case  was  much  more  enticing. 
She  had  come  on  her  lion  hampered  and 
endaved  by  the  meshes  of  a  net  which  she 
could  easily  sunder,  and  she  felt  a  little 
thrill  of  elation  at  the  thoaght  of  the 
glory  his  emancipation  would  reflect  on 
her.  She  looked  at  him  eagf*rly  as  he 
ntered.    She  saw  a  vigorous-looklog  man 


of  middle  height,  past  his  first  youth,  his 
dark,  irregular  face  barely  redeemed  from 
ugliness  by  remarkably  fine  grey  eyes. 
His  general  appearance  was  as  unpretend- 
ing as  his  abode.  He  looked  plain,  brbk, 
businesslike.  There  was  no  hint  of  ar- 
tistic license  in  his  dress  or  manner,  no 
protest  against  the  Philistinism  of  his 
commonplace  surroundings,  no  assertion 
of  conscious  superiority  to  his  daily  lifip. 
He  bowed  to  his  visitor  and  waited  for 
her  to  speak. 

"I  wonder,"  she  began,  with  a  little 
tremor  of  excitement  which  surprised 
herself,  *'I  wonder  if  I  may  claim  a  few 
minutes  of  your  valuable  time,  Mr. 
Wyndham  f  The  fact  is,  I  am  so  charmed 
with  your  picture  that  I  want  to  see  if  I 
can  find  a  companion  to  it  in  your  studio." 

His  face  brightened  perceptibly ;  but  by 
way  of  answer  he  shook  his  heacL 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  nothing  in 
my  studio,"  he  said,  "but  studies  and 
sketches." 

"So  Mra.  Wyndham  feared,"  replied 
Lady  Patricia.  "Still,  unless  you  make 
it  a  rule  not  to  show  your  work  to  strangers, 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  loox  at 
what  you  have." 

"I  have  no  rules  about  strangers," be 
said  grimly,  "for  the  simple  reason  that 
strangers  do  not  come.  AU  that  you  care 
to  see  I  will  show  you." 

Then  he  rose  and  led  the  way  to 
a  capacious  garret,  lighted  from  the 
roof.  Every  available  bit  of  the  walls 
was  hung  with  canvases  of  every  shape 
and  sfze^  other  canvases  were  piled  in 
stacks,  bulging  portfolios  lay  here  aud 
there^  and  under  the  skylight  stood  an 
easel  on  which  was  an  unfinished  sketch 
of  a  girl's  head.  Bat  the  room  was  nearly 
destitute  of  those  countless  accessories, 
those  gleams  of  coloured  draperies,  those 
graceful  lines  of  form  which  the  artist's 
eye  delights  in.  It  was  less  an  artist's 
studio  than  a  poor  painter's  workshop. 

"Is  this  what  yon  call  'nothing'  In 
your  studio  f "  cried  Lady  Patricia.  "  I 
should  call  it  an  immense  accumulation  of 
work." 

"  It  is  an  accumulation  I  might  jost  as 
well  never  have  allowed  to  gather,"  he 
replied.  "The  folly  Is  that  I  am  always 
slaving  to  increase  it." 

"Why  do  you  say  folly i"  she  asked 
with  some  surprise.  "You  must  work, 
you  have  your  name  to  make." 

'-  So  I  used  to  think,"  he  repUed.  "  I 
have  given  up  that  idea  now.'' 
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She  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  in 
lilence.  There  waa  a  certain  bitterneea  In 
Ub  tone — a  eonetralnt  in  hia  manner — 
that  stirred  her  afanoat  to  a  eenie  of  ahame 
that  ahe  liad  been  ao  long  in  ooming  to 
Uihelp. 

"Mn.  Wyndham  haa  told  ma  yoor 
hiitory/'  ehe  aald.  ''I  know  yon  haye 
made  a  very  noble  aaerlfiee." 

"I  don't  knoir  about  the  nobility,"  he 
rejomed;  *'I  almply  ahouldered  a  reaponai- 
billty  I  conld  not  refoae." 

•<  It  cornea  to  jnat  theaame  thing,"  ahe 
said,  and  as  ahe  apoke  ahe  began  moving 
alowly  round  the  room,  examining  here  and 
there  with  a  careful  ey& 

In  front  ot  the  eaael  ahe  atopped.  He 
stepped  haatfly  forward. 

"Pleaae  do  not  look  at  that,"  he  aaid 
nenroaaly,  <4t  ia  a  miaerable  thing.  An 
nnfiniahed  atndy  from  memory/'  and  he 
lifted  it  from  ita  pkce. 

"  The  ezpreaaion  aeema  half  familiar  to 
me/'  ahe  aaid  interrogattyely,  but  he  made 
no  anawer,  and  ahe  continaed  her  inveatiga- 
tion  with  a  eomment  now  and  agiin. 
Presently  aha  aaated  heraelf  on  the  wooden 
atool  before  the  eaael  and  looked  at  the 
attist 

"Mr.  Wyndham/'  ahe  began  alowly, 
"I  have  a  propoaal  to  make  to  yoa.  It 
oeearred  to  ma  while  Mrs.  Wyndham  waa 
talking  downataira,  and  I  have  thought  it 
over  up  here.  I  ahould  like  you  to  paint 
my  portrait — a  full-length,  lif e-alae  portrait 
— ^for  the  next  Paria  Salon.  Coidd  I 
perauade  you  to  undertake  auch  a  com- 
mlaaion  % " 

He  had  moved  a  atep  nearer  whOe  ahe 
apoke.  The  aoft  light  from  above  fell  on 
her  dazzling  auburn  hair,  and  gave  tender 
ahadqwa  to  her  creamy  akin;  her  eyea 
'  flaahed  on  himi  half  in  command,  half  in 
entreaty.  She  looked  to  him  like  the 
embodiment  of  a  better  fate.  Hia  chilled 
ambition  caught  fire  again. 

''Perauade  ia  hardly  the  word,"  he 
said.  "Ton  do  not  know  what  auch  an 
offer  meana  to  me — to  me  of  all  men. 
Why,  a  portrait  of  you  aa  it  might  be 
painted  would  make  any  man's  name  and 
fame,  once  and  for  all." 

*'  That  ia  a  very  fine  compliment,"  ahe 
replied,  laughing.  "  I  hope  there  ia  aome 
trath  in  it,  for  your  own  aake.  Then  it  ia 
aettled ;  and  now  let  ua  talk  of  the  aittinga 
and  of  the  busineas  aide  in  general." 

The  road  from  Oarcheater  to  Bryant- 
burst  Ilea  uphill  over  broad-bosomed  downs, 
[n    the  curves  of  which,  aa  Lady  Patricia 


drove  homeward,  the  ahadowa  were  gather- 
ing, while  the  meagre  Scotch  fira  and  aolid 
Jew-treea  atood  out  black  againat  the  pale 
'ebruary  evening  aky.  She  leaned  back 
in  her  carriage  with  a  look  of  aatiafaction 
on  her  face.  "  Yea,"  ahe  aidd,  *<  it  waa  a 
aplendid  compliment  from  auch  a  man,  and 
I  think  if  it  tan  come  true,  I  would  like  It 
to  come  true  for  Lewis  Wyndham."  And 
then  for  the  rest  of  her  drive  her  ladyship 
amused  heraelf  by  imM^ining  acenea  and 
aituationa  which  ahould  grow  out  of  the 
aucceaa  in  atore  for  tlie  man  whom  ahe  waa 
going  to  lift  out  of  obacurity. 

''  And  ao  you  have  come  to  Bryanthurat 
at  laat  I  thought  you  had  deserted  the 
place;  and  now  I  auppoae  we  ahall  only 
have  you  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
ahorteat  poaaible  tima" 

It  waa  Sir  Anthony  Mainwaring  who 
aaid  thia,  and  Lady  Patrida,  to  whom  he 
apoke,  laughed  at  him. 

''Ten  are  wrong,"  ahe  aaid.  "I  am 
going  to  stay  at  least  two  months." 

"  Two  montha  1  That  ia  really  kind  of 
you.  If  you  only  knew  what  it  meana  to 
me.  Now,  pleaae  don't  turn  the  aubject, 
I  am  not  going  to  aay  anything — of  that 
kind.  I  have  come  to  aak  you  a  favour. 
I  want  you  to  help  me  out  of  a  hobbl&" 

"  How  can  I  help  you  f  Of  course,  it 
dependa  on  what  kind  of  hobble  It  la." 

"  It  ia  about  Uraula,"  he  replied.  <•  Now, 
dear  Lady  Patricia,  you  will  acknowledge 
that  I  hold  a  very  difficult  poaitton  with 
regard  to  my  aiater,  Ic  is  ao  difficult  to 
act  aa  guardian  to  one's  aiater — ^horribly 
difficult." 

"Is  it!  Now,  I  should  have  thought 
Ursula  was  an  extremely  easy  girl  to 
manage." 

'•  Of  course  you  would,  because  she  has 
such  a  quiet  way  with  her.  But  you  try 
going  againat  the  grain  with  her." 

**  Then  why  do  you  go  againat  the  grain 
with  her  ?    She  can't  need  it." 

"Indeed  ahe  can,  and  doea;  that'a  jast 
what  I  have  to  tell  you  about  Of  course," 
he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  "you 
know  Lord  Bertie  Ewtree,  Lord  South- 
down's  second  son  t " 

"  GorUinly." 

"  And  isn't  he  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  a 
capital  match  for  any  girl — famUy,  looks, 
cash,  everything  t " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Patricia  again. 

"  Well,  he  wants  to  marry  Ursula,  and 
she  won'fi  accept  him," 

His  hearer  smiled. 
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"Perhaps  she  dooBn't  care  for  him." 

**  Bat  why  shoaldn't  she  eare  for  him  t 
Any  girl  might  care  for  Bertie.  I  tell  yoa 
ahe'8  a  dreadfal  responsibility,  and  I  want 
yoa  to  talk  to  her." 

'^Aboat  yoar  responsibility,  or  aboat 
Lord  Bertie  % "  she  asked. 

"  Oh,  aboat  everything.  I  don't  believe 
she  realises  what  she's  doing  in  ref  asing 
him." 

"Perhaps/'  suggested  Lady  Patricia, 
*' perhaps  there  is  some  one  else." 

"  There  can  be  nobody  else — who  else 
coald  there  be?  No  one  can  fancy 
Ursnla  with  two  strings  to  her  bow.  Now 
yoa  will  talk  to  her,  won't  yon  t  If  yoa 
are  staying  a  long  while  you  will  have  lots 
of  chances." 

"I'll  do  what  I  caa  Bat  yoa  mast 
know  I  am  going  to  be  very  basy.  I 
have  a  great  andertaking  on  hand.  Yoa 
ought  to  be  interested.  Do  you  remember 
my  talking  to  yoa  one  day  at  the  Academy 
about  a  certain  Mr.  Wyndham,  an  artist  at 
Garchesterf  No,  you  don't  t  And  you 
said  you  fancied  Ursula  was  a  pupil  of  his. 
You  remember  nowt  Well,  I  have  un- 
earthed Mr.  Wyndham,  and  have  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  my  portrait.  NoW| 
why  do  you  look  so  cross  f " 

"I'm  not  looking  cross,  I  was  only 
wondering  why  you  let  a  third-rate  fellow 
»make  a  picture  of  you." 

"  You  mustn't  call  him  third-rate  till  my 
picture  has  been  in  the  Salon,  my  friend — 
after  that  you  may  chime  in  with  the 
opinion  of  the  multitude." 

Sir  Anthony  rose  to  go.  He  did  not  care 
how  Lewis  Wyndham  ranked  as  an 
artist;  he  only  wished  Lady  Patricia 
cared  less  for  art. 

"But  you  will  make  an  opportunity  of 
talking  to  TJraula,"  he  said,  as  he  took 
leave,  "  or,  anyhow,  you  will  take  the  first 
that  offers  itself,  just  to  oblige  me ! " 

And  Lady  Fatrida  promised. 

The  opportunity,  however,  either  never 
came,  or  Lady  Patricia  let  it  slip.  On  the 
whole,  she  saw  little  of  her  neighbours,  the 
Mainwarings,  in  the  weeks  that  followed, 
for  the  painting  of  her  portrait  absorbed 
a  laree  share  of  her  time  and  attention, 
and  left  her  altogether  indisposed  for 
minding  other  people's  business,  even  by 
special  request. 

"  I  wish  so  much,"  Mr.  Wyndham  had 
said  the  first  time  she  posed  for  hfm  in 
his  garret  studio,  "  that  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  make  a  couple  of  studies  of  you 


before  beginning  the  actual  portrait,  but  I 
fear  you  would  find  it  too  Irksome  to  have 
to  sit  so  much." 

"  Irksome  1 "  she  replied,  smiling  on  him 
graciously,  "  why  should  I  find  it  kksome  t 
Qaite  the  contrary.  I  have  placed  myself 
in  your  hands.  You  will,  of  course,  do 
whatever  you  consider  necessary  to  your 
complete  success." 

"You  are  very,  very  good,"  he  said, 
letting  his  eyes  rest  for  a  moment  grate- 
fully on  hers. 

And  then.  Lady  Patricia  Kerr,  who 
always  declared  that  for  her  the  day  of 
youthful  emotion  had  passed  by  on  the 
other  side,  felt  the  colour  mount  to  her 
face  with  a  thrill  horn  her  heart  such  as 
her  courtship,  her  marriage,  and  her  widow- 
hood had  never  brought  her. 

The  blush  passed,  but  the  memory  of 
that  thrill  seemed  to  change  everything 
for  her.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  suitability  of  a  match  with  Lord 
Bertie  Ewtree  became  a  matter  of  insigni- 
ficance. And  how  could  she  trouble  her- 
self to  ascertain  the  state  of  a  rather 
commonplace  girl's  affections  when  she 
was  so  fully  occupied  with  the  over- 
whelming discovery  she  had  made  concern- 
ing herself  f  It  was  a  very  absurd 
discovery — ^it  was  even  humiliating — ^but 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  delightf  al  to  know 
that  Love,  who  had  always  been  a  myth  to 
her,  should  have  become  suddenly  a  serious 
reality.  She  could  not  even  manage*  to 
feel  ashamed  that  her  heart  beat  faster  for 
an  obscure  drawing-master — ^the  son  of  a 
provincial  solicitor. 

"  He  is  a  heaven-born  genius,"  she  said 
proudly  to  heirself;  "that  b  what  tiie 
world  will  have  to  acknowledge  in  Um." 

She  saw  the  new  light  kt  her. heart 
shining  from  the  canvas  as  her  portrait 
developed  and  throve.  She  wondered  if 
he  saw  it  too.  Sometimes  she  thought 
he  did,  when  he  drew  back  from  his  work 
and  looked  at  it  long  and  tenderly. 

Of  what  his  feeling  for  her  must  be,  she 
had  BCArcely  a  moment's  doubt  To  be 
loved  was  far  more  natural  to  her  than  to 
love.  His  reticence  on  the  subject  was 
also  natural,  considering  their  present 
relations. 

So,  at  last,  the  picture  was  finished, 
packed,  and  despatched,  and  Wyndham, 
who  intended  to  follow  It  to  PmIs  and  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  Salon  and 
the  voting  of  the  jury,  came  to  pay  a 
farewell  visit  to  Lady  Patrida. 

"  We  shall  probably  meet  in  Paris,"  she 
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said.  "  I  shall  come  over  when  wo  have 
both  beeome  peraons  of  dlBtinction." 

He  had  risen  to  go,  but  stood  hesitating 
as  if  he  had  still  something  of  importance 
to  say. 

<*If  it  should  be,"  he  began  slowly, 
*'  tliat  I  do  get  the  distinction  I  hope  for, 
I  am  gobg  to  yenture  to  ask  you  a  veiy 
great  favoor.  I  sliall  place  my  life's  happi- 
ness in  yoor  liands — ^if  I  sacceed,  I  mean." 

•*  Would  it  not  be  better  to  ask  me  nowt " 
she  said,  looking  up  at  liim.  *'  Surely  you 
know  that  my  estimation  of  you  does  not 
depend  on  your  immediate  success  I " 

'*  Yours  may  not,"  he  replied.  '<  Un- 
fortunately, the  world  contains  few  such 
as  you." 

With  that  he  left  her. 

It  was  from  the  French  art  journals 
that  Lady  Patricia  learnt  the  fate  of  her 
portrait  Tiiey  were  all  loud  in  praise, 
both  of  painter  and  subject,  and  her  lady- 
ship fixed  the  date  of  her  visit  to  Paris. 
Wyndham  was  ezpectins  her  there,  she 
told  herself,  otherwise  he  would  surely 
have  written  to  lier. 

Before  she  started,  however,  she  re- 
ceived an  urgent  invitation  from  Ursula 
Mainwaring,  which.  In  a  fit  of  remone  at 
her  negleoti  she  accepted. 

''Patridai  darling,"  began  that  young 
lady  in  a  ooaxing  tone,  as  soon  as  tiiey 
were  alone  together,  *^  I  want  to  have  a 
most  important  talk  with  you,  and  I  am  so 
afraid  of  beginning.  First  of  all  I  should 
like  to  ask  you  if  Anthony  has  ever  said 
anything  to  you  In  confidence  about  my 
marrying  t " 

*'You  surely  would  not  expect  me  to 
tell  you  if  he  had,"  was  Lady  Patricia's 
reply. 

"  Ah|  well,  I  can  guess  he  has  hinted  as 
much.  He  has  asked  you  to  help  him  to 
talk  me  into  accepting  Lord  Bertie  Ewtree. 
Patrids,  you  have  been  a  perfect  angel." 

'*  I  don't  think  your  brother  would  say  so." 

"Perhaps  not,  but,  you  know,  you  never 
would  have  talked  me  over,  and  as  you 
didn't  try  I  am  ablp  to  speak  to  you  about 
another  matter  much  more  important." 

"  Gro  on,  dear,"  said  Lady  Patricia,  as  the 
girl  hesitated. 

Then  Miss  Mainwaring  made  a  desperate 
effort. 

<<  Patricia,"  she  began,  *'I— that  is,  we— 
want  your  help  with  Anthony.  He  always 
thinks  yon  are  in  the  right.  He  will 
approve  of  any  one  whom  you  approve  of." 

"Ah,"  said  Lady  Patricia,  smiling, 
**  then  there  is  some  one  else  after  all" 


<*0f  coarse  there  is  some  one  else," 
replied  Ursuls,  blushlne,  ''some  one 
Anthony  will  think  dreadfully  unsuitable. 
But  you  are  a  friend  of  his.  He  told  me 
so,'*  continued  Miss  Mainwaring,  growing 
ambiguous  in  the  use  of  her  pronouns;  "  he 
told  me  to  ask  you  to  plead  our  cause  with 
Anthony.  Look  here,"  and  she  drew  from 
her  pocket  a  closely  written  letter,  "  tills  Is 
what  he  writes.  I  got  it  last  night,"  and 
she  read  :  " '  Of  course  some  difficulties 
still  remain,  but  my  idea  Is  to  place!  our 
cause  in  the  hands  of  Lady  Patrlda  Kerr. 
She  is  a  woman  in  a  thousand.  To  me 
she  has  been  a  special  Ptovldence.  I  feel 
almost  sure  she  will  consent  to  Intercede 
with  your  brother.'  Now,"  concluded  the 
girl,  *  can  you  guess  who  It  Is  I " 

''It  is  Lewis  Wyndham,"  sdd  Lady 
Patiieia  very  calmly. 

"  Yes,  it  is  Lewis  Wyndham.  We  have 
had  an  understanding  for  more  than  a 
year ;  but  you  see  he  lias  been  so  poor  and 
so.  handicapped.  He  wOl  get  on  now. 
He  has  two  commissions  already— I  was 
to  tell  you  so  —  and  oh,  my  darling 
Patricia,  you  will  help  us,  won't  youl 
Don't  look  so  awfully  serious." 

"  It  is  a  serious  matter,"  replied  Lewis 
Wyndham's  Special  Providence. 

"  Not  so  very,  very  serious,  dear.  I  know 
Anthony  will  do  anything  you  ask  him  to 
do." 

A  little  later,  when  Miss  Mainwarlng's 
engagement  to  a  certain  rising  portrait 
pahiter  was  announced  and  caused  some 
surprise,  her  brother  took  great  pains  to 
explain  to  every  one  that  Ids  consent  had 
been  wrung  from  him  by  the  persistent 
persuasions  of  Lady  Patricia  Kerr. 

"I  shouldn't  have  been  half  so  much 
astonished  if  she  had  told  me  she  meant  to 
marry  hin^  herself/'  he  added  on  several 
occasions.  "  He's  just  the  sort  of  fellow 
she  would  go  and  lose  her  heart  to— only, 
much  as  I  admbe  her,  I  don't  believe  she 
has  a  heart  to  lose." 

THROUGH   THE   RANKS. 

Bt  MBS.  LEITH-ADAMS. 
(MBS.  R.  S.  DB  COURCY  .LAFFAN.) 

Author  of  "Aunt  Hepsy'i  Foundling,**  *'  My  Land  o/Btulah,'* 
**  Bonnie  Kate,"  "  The  Piytan  BomnmM,"  e(e.,  etc 

CHAPTER  XIX.    SIMMONS  IS  EXHILARATED. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
Hundred  and  Ninety-Third  was  in  a  state 
of  much  turmoil  and  unrest.  As  time 
went  on,  this  condition  of  tUngs  was  in- 
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tendfied  rather  than  allayed,  for  the  most 
aatonnding  itemB  of.  nevfs  followed  one 
on  the  other  with  lightning  rapidity. 
Sadness,  deep  and  pathetic,  gladness  and 
great  joy,  the  rending  of  hearts  already 
filled  with  sorrow  to  overflowing,  the  joy 
of  hearts  reunited  after  long  severance- 
all  these  kept  crowding  on,  jostling  one 
another,  as  it  were,  to  see  who  shoald 
get  to  the  front  and  claim  the  most  notice. 

"If  you  have  tear^,  prepare  to  shed 
them  now,"  seemed  one  to  cry ;  yet  another : 
''Laugh  with  me,  friends,  that  I  have 
found  Heaven's  world  so  fair  1  King  oat, 
oh.  I  joy-beUs,  that  my  happiness  may 
find  a  voice ; "  and  men's  heuts  were  torn 
now  this  way,  and  now  that.  Here  was 
Oolour-Sergeant  number  one  company, 
as  fine  a  non-commissioned  officer  as  ever 
"  stood  a  regiment,"  pale  and  hollow-eyed 
truly,  and  very  like  what  you  might 
expect  his  own  ghost  to  be,  but  still 
on  his  legs  again.  If  they  were  rather 
shaky  legs,  wbit  matter  t  There  he^was, 
any  way. 

Hadn't  they  seen  htm  with  their  very 
own  eyes,  driving  in  a  carriage  with  a 
grand  lady — a  lady  who  might  have  been  a 
queen  by  the  look  of  her,  and  she  smiling 
this  way  and  that,  and  seeming  so  proud 
of  the  pale  man  by  her  side  ) 

McHurdock  swore  mighty  oaths  as  to 
the  privileges  er>joyed  by  those  who  had 
seen  this  sight ;  and  as  to  GoghlaD,  when 
the  Colour-Sergeant  stopped  the  carriage, 
and  spoke  to  him  kindly  and  genUy, 
being  even  still  a  little  short  as  to  breath, 
that  worthy  man's  heart  began  to  feel  ever 
so  many  sizes  too  big  for  his  tui^ic,  his 
feelings  ultimately  finding  relief  in  a  mad 
rush  to  the  canteen,  and  a  treat  to  all 
the  men  who  chanced  to  be  there  at  the 
time. 

Then  Orderly  Simmons  got  leave  ofiF 
duty,  and  came  out  of  the  hospital  splendid 
and  shining,  his  hair  smooth  and  black  as 
the  raven's  wing,  liis  facings  dazzling,  and 
gave  himself  all  sorts  of  airs.  He  swaggered 
into  the  canteen  and  began  to  gas  about 
how  well  "we"  had  managed  the  case 
of  the  Golour-Sergeant,  and  how  "our" 
patient  was  out  of  the  wood,  and  on  his 
legs  again;  'indeed,  Simmons  seemed 
to  have  been  in  partnership  with  the 
doctor  all  through,  in  truth  to  have  been 
the  more  importuit  man  of  the  two. 

"The  Oolour-Sergeant,"  said  Simmons, 
"quite  in  a  providential  kind  of  way, 
turned  to  speak  to  a  little  dorg,  and  so 
the  bullet  'it  'is  chess  slantendicularly,  an' 


kitched  the  hedge  of  the  luogs,  in  place  of 
the  centre,  which  would  have  been  morfenalt 
an'  no  'opes  to  be  'ad.  It  was  a  matter  of 
big  wessels  and  little  wessels,  an'  it  hall 
hung  on  a  thread,  as  the  sayin'  is.  ■  Tliei^'a 
a  chance  for  'im,'  says  the  doctor, '  but  it'a 
a  reg'lar  hinfant  of  a  chance,'  saya  he, 
and  I  was  of  the  same  opinion,  matesu 
'  Lord  knows,'  says  the  doctor,  <  which  'all 
win — ^life  or  death,'  saya  he,  an'  it  felt 
kinder  solemn,  I  can  tell  you,  to  hear  such 
words;  'but  we'll  do  our  beat/  says  he, 
*  and  with  such  a  horderly  as  Simmona  to 
hundertake  the  case  as  far  as  nussing  goes, 
we're  givin'  the  poor  man  every  benedic- 
tion,' says  he." 

Some  of  the  men  winked  at  each  other 
over  the  edges  of  their  pewters ;  but  others 
were  deeply  impressed,  shaking  their  heada 
gravely. 

"But  the  hawfulest  time  of  all  was 
when  they  took  his  disposition,"  continued 
Simmons,  revelling  in  the  horrors  he  waa 
relating,  his  cap  marvellously  on  one  aide, 
and  flipping  his  trouser-leg  with  his  natty 
little  cana  "  I  heard  them  read  it  out  to 
him,  an'  it  said  as  how  he  stated  them 
there  fae's  believing  himself  to  be  a  dyin' 
man,an'all  that.  I  says  to  myself  on  the  strict 
Q.T.,  'Not  if  I  knows  it,'  for  I  meant  to  pull 
'im  through  if  keer  an'  watchin'  would  do 
it  We  didn't  know  then  that  if  we  kep' 
him  alive  he'd  be  a  lord  one  of  these  days ; 
and  we  wouldn't  'av'  cared  If  we  'ad,  for  a 
man's  a  man,  an'a  life's  a  life,  an' an  orspital'a 
an  orspital,  where  all  are  ekal  together,  an' 
none  afore  or  after  t'other." 

This  sentiment  met  with  universal 
applause.  Then  a  blight  seemed  to  fall 
upon  everybody.  This  man  or  that  held 
his  pewter  upside  down,  and  let  the 
little  bubbles  of  froth  trickle  down  on 
to  the  floor.  One  or  two  coughed  in  a 
reflective  and  contemplative  manner.  At 
last  a  hatchet- faced,  sombre-looking  fellow, 
who  had  appeared  to  take  an  almost  pain- 
fully keen  interest  in  the  discussion,  or 
rather  oration,  for  Simmons  hadn't  given 
any  one  much  chance  to  get  a  word  in, 
put  into  words  the  thought  that  had 
arisen  like  a  spectre  in  their  midst. 

"  It's  a  bad  job  about  poor  Harry." 

A  murmur  that  was  like  a  groan 
followed.  Harry  the  graceless,  Harry  the 
spendthrift,  Harry  who  had  been  lashed 
like  a  dog,  Harry  who  had  sold  his  hit, 
what  a  favourite  he  wast  The  world  is 
very  unjust  in  these  things ;  for  some  are 
terribly  good  and  no  one  cares  a  rap  about 
them,  and  some  are  always  slipping  and 
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tripping,  and  eyexy  one  loves  them,  and 
tries  to  coyer  ap  their  baekslidings ; 
ministers  to  them  aliye,  passionately 
monms  them  dead ! 

So  yonng— and  to  have  to  say  good-bye 
to  life — having  numbered  only  three-and- 
tvren^  years,  and  yet  the  kneU  mnst  toll, 
the  life  be  choked  oat  of  the  yonng  and 
Insty  frame !  *  Is  there  npon  this  eiffth  a 
more  terrible  tragedy  than  that  of  capital 
punishment!  The  Uvlng,  hearbig,  seeing, 
thinking  human  being,  sound  in  life  and 
limb,  waking  to  the  dawn  of  the  day  that 
means  to  him  deaUi  by  the  hand  of  his 
fellow-man !  It  is  a  thought  from  which 
even  the  least  sympathetic  may  well  recoi). 
When  such  a  fate  comes  to  one  you  have 
seen  and  known  day  by  day — whose  face 
is  as  familiar  to  you  as  your  own — what 
trembling  horrot  must  take  possession  of 
your  soul  as  you  thJnk  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  him  t  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that 
the  ranks  of  the  regiment  to  which  Harry 
Deacon  belonged  thrilled  through  and 
through  when  the  verdict  upon  him  was 
known  to  be  that  of  death! 

He  was  sp  young,  so  easily  led,  so  weak 
in  face  of  the  power  of  his  own  fiery 
passions — such  an  Irresponsible,  reckless, 
dare-devil  fellow ! 

Maybe  if  he  had  another  chancp,  he 
would  have  made  a  better  thing  of  life. 

Bat  there  was  to  be  no  more  chance  in 
this  life  for  Harry  Deacon ;  he  was  to  be 
banged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead — and 
might  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  1 
He  had  had  his  chance,  and  lost  it. 
The  talk  ran  on  in  low -voiced  short 
sentences ;  it  was  hard  ^-  hud  —  hard, 
they  said;  yet  they  were  soldiers  every 
one,  and  knew  that  the  air  had  been 
murky  with  murder;  that  first  at  one 
station,  then  at  another,  officers  or  non- 
commissioned officers  had  been  shot  down ; 
wantonly,  too,  and  not  because  of  any 
actual  personaJ  grudge  or  wrong.  It  was 
time  that  the  authorities,  military  and 
civil,  took  some  strong  step. 

!Not  long  after  thte,  a  rumour,  like  a 
little  breeze  from  the  sea,  began  to  creep 
and  rustle  in  and  about  the  Hundred 
and  Ninety-Third.  It  had  been  known 
that  the  Colour -Sergeant's  father  had 
turned  out  to  be  an  old  boyuh  friend  of 
the  Colonel's ;  a  fact  that  had  been  voted 
sufficiently  interesting.  Had  not  the  two 
been  seen  walking  almut  together,  the  one 
lean  and  lank,  with  eager  face  and  soldier- 
ly mien — their  own  fiery,  generoas-hearted 
Chief — and  the  other  somewhat  portly, 


dressed  in  priestly  garb,  and  instinct  with  a 
gentle  courtesy  of  manner  that  well  became 
his  sacred  calling!  Had  they  not  been  seen 
laughing,  as  wey  talked,  these  two — 
doubtless  of  the  olden  days,  and  the 
various  escapades  of  each,  or  both ! 

"  You  bet  they  were  a  blithosome  pair," 
said  a  sprightly  young  Sergeant  at  the 
Ser|;eants'  mess,  and  the  stately  Sergeant- 
lAajor,  stiff  as  buckram,  puffed  out  like  a 
pouter  pigeon,  relaxed  his  dignity  some- 
what, and  gave  a  solemn  guffaw,  like  the 
firing  off  of  a  minute-gun,  then  looked 
supernaturally  grave.  The  Colonel  Com- 
manding as  a  schoolboy,  and  a  mischievous 
one  too,  was  an  idea  savouring  of  disrespect^ 
it  might  almost  be  looked  upon  as  mutbous. 

Bat  the  enormity  of  this,  and  every 
other  idea,  paled  its  ineffectusl  fires  before 
a  new  and  wonderful  rumour;  a  rumour 
that  grew,  and  from  a  little  breeze  became 
a  mighty  gale.  There  could,  indeed,  be 
no  doubt  of  the  fact,  marvellous  and 
incredible  as  it  might  appear.  Miss 
Alison  Drew  was  one  day  to  become  the 
wife  of  this  Colour-Sergeant  number  one 
company,  who  was  in  reality — or  would 
be  one  day,  it  was  all  the  same  thing — a 
living  lord.  It  may  seem  a  strange  thing, 
but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  that  these 
simple  and  hearty  men  saw  nothing  in- 
congruous in  this  betrothal  Their  social 
ideas  were  not  very  vividly  developed,  and 
to  them  It  appea^red  a  most  proper  and 
fitting  thing.  The  Colour-Sergeant  was 
the  most  excellent  and  popular  non-com. 
that  had  ever  been  In  their  midst;  Miss 
Drew  was  the  best  and  sweetest  lady. 
The  thing  commended  Itself  to  them  as 
altogether  desirable.  In  their  eyes  no 
higher  honour  existed  than  for  a  man  to 
have  his  commission  given  to  him.  No 
doubt  the  Colour  -  Sergeant  would  thus 
have  greatness  thrust  upon  hioL  Then  he 
would  marrv  Miss  Drew.  When  their 
wives  were  ul  she  would  visit  them ;  when 
their  little  children  were  laid  low  she 
would  go  and  sit  beside  them,  hold  their 
little  hot  hands  in  hers,  and,  maybe,  sing 
to  them,  as  she  did  to  Corporal  Haywood's 
little  girl,  when  the  poor  child  lay  stretched 
out  straight  after  pulling  the  boiling  tea- 
kettle over  on  to  her  little  self.  Of  course 
the  lady  would  play  the  organ  at  the  Chapel 
as  usual — ^no  one  played  it  like  die  did. 
Should  they  ever  forget  the  Sunday  when 
the  doctor's  lady  was  busy  with  it,  and  It 
set  up  a  squeal  like  a  cat  with  its  tail 
caught  in  a  trap,  and  took  no  less  than 
three  privates,  two  non-coms.,   and  the 
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doctor  himaelf  to  silence  it!  It  would 
never  do  for  the  regiment  to  be  left  in  the 
lurch  that  way. 

Bat  others  took  a  different  view  of 
matters,  and  sumdies  and  "  you  don't  say 
SOS,"  and  "weU,  I  nevers"  were  rifa 
Some  of  these  comments  came  to  Alison's 
earsi  and  some  did  not  j  but  do  you  think 
she  cared  any  way  t 

A  great  sorrow,  or  a  great  Joy,  lifts  us 
out  of  the  reach  of  tongues.  The  pain«  or 
the  happiness,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  so 
absorbing  and  intense,  that  every  other 
thing  around  us  is  dwarfed,  and  grows 
Indistinct  and  far  away.  What  does  it 
matter  what  people  say  1  Nay,  what  does 
anything  matter  t 

Then  Mrs.  Musters  was  a  tower  of 
strength.  If  she  had  had  nothing  to  say 
to  the  matter,  she  would  have  been  on 
fire  with  curiosity,  and  her  tongue  would 
have  wagged  as  the  clapper  of  a  bell 
that  is  ^ways  ringing.  As  it  was,  she 
looked  upon  herself  as  one  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  strange  and  romantic  drama ; 
and  she  took  every  one  concerned  in  it 
under  her  capacious  wing.  No  one  dared 
say  a  word  in  her  presence  that  might  not 
have  been  said  in  Alison's. 

"Of  course  it  is  all  right  now,"  said  one 
daring  female,  "  and  nothing  can  be  nioer, 
such  a  good  family  as  the  Claverdons, 
and  such  delightful  people,  and  all  that; 
but  there  must  have  beisn  a  time — don't 
you  think  so  t    Quite  so '' 

But  Mrs.  Musters's  eyes  grew  round  and 
totally  ezpressionlesi,  her  mouth  opened, 
and  remained  so;  she  looked  like  a  dead 
wall,  so  perfectly  dense  was  she  in  the 
matter  of  understanding  the  innuendoes  of 
the  other  ;  and  that  was  all  that  any  one 
ever  got  out  of  her.  The  Hospital  Sergeant 
was  almost  as  reticent,  and  the  scene  in 
the  ward,  when  Hubert  Claverdon  thought 
he  lay  a-dying,  and  Ustened  to  an  angel's 
voice,  became  as  though  it  never  had 
been. 

Save  in  the  memory  of  two  hearts, 
wherein  its  record  was  written  in  colours 
that  could  never  fade  or  die. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  happiness  that 
had  now  come  to  Alison!  The  clouds 
and  mists  of  uncertainty  had  passed  away, 
and  the  blessed  sun  itself  was  shining  on 
her  pathway.  To  one  of  her  intense  and 
concentrated  nature,  the  joy  that  now  had 
come  was  as  keen  as  the  pain  that  had 
preceded  it.  Yet  she  was  very  quiet  about 
it  all ;  and  when  Sunday  came  round  she 
was  in  her  place  at  the  organ,  as  though 


nothing  strange  or  wonderful  had  come 
about  dnce  the  week  before. 

But  the  singing  did  not  go  so  well  as 
before.  Both  the  tenon  were  lacking,  for 
Captain  Dennison  had  gone  on  leave,  prior 
to  starting  for  India  to  join  the  corps  into 
which  he  had  effected  an  exchange.  Not 
even  to  Elsie  had  her  cousin  spoken  of  her 
pardng  interview  witti  Hugh  Dennison ; 
not  even  to  Hubert  Olavwdon  did  she 
everspeakof  it  in  the  days  to  come.  It  was 
a  saciwd  thing,  this  pure  and  perfect  love 
that  knew  no  earthly  close,  a  memory  that 
all  her  life  lone  Alison  treasured. 

About  this  time  it  began  to  dawn  on  little 
Missy  that  there  were  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  she  had  dreamt  of 
in  her  philosophy.  She  had  a  grave,  sweet, 
contemplative  look  about  her  that  was  ab- 
solutely irresistible,  and  went  about  de- 
murely, walking  as  though  she  trod  on 
eggf .  And  in  her  child-heart  were  thoughts 
many  and  strange,  for  in  the  little  circle 
that  was  her  worm,  changes  seemed  passing, 
and  hitherto  unknown  influences  and  in- 
dividualities were  making  themselves  felt 
Between  herself  and  Mrs.  Olaverdon  a 
touching  friendship  grew;  a  fondness  that 
was  pretty  to  see,  since  each  was  so  perfect 
in  her  way — the  beautiful,  stately  woman, 
and  the  dainty,  fairy-like  child. 

There  had  been  no  difficulty  about  the 
granting  of  furlough  to  Hubert  Claverdon, 
and  his  father  and  mother  had  gladly 
taken  him  to  a  comfortable  hotel  lu  the 
city,  where  they  could  be  more  together. 
But  this  was  only  for  a  time;  since,  as 
soon  as  his  health  and  strength  would 
permit,  they  were  iJl  to  start  for  Forrest- 
leigh. 

Me^while,  the  lovers  contrived  to  see 
a  good  deal  of  each  other,  and  each  day 
as  it  passed  seemed  to  draw  them  more 
closely  together.  Of  the  change  of  for- 
tune that  had  taken  place  in  the  career 
of  Colour-Sergeant  number  one  company, 
Alison  spoke  but  little.  Once,  holding 
her  close  in  his  arms,  and  looking  deep 
down  into  her  happy  eyes,  Hubert  said : 

"Are  you  not  glad,  my  darling,  that 
things  are — ^as  thev  are  t " 

She  returned  his  steadfast  gaze,  and 
her  eyes  were  grave  and  tender. 

••  Tes,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose  I  am.  It 
pleases  everybody,  and  it  makes  Daddy  and 
the  mother  happy,  but  I  loved  you,  Hulnnrt, 
just  as  you  were." 

Whether  little  Missy  ever  caught  a 
glimpse  of  one  of  these  tender  encounters, 
which,  truth    to   tell,  were  of  frequent 
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enough  ooenrrenee,  eertoin  it  it,  m  haa 
been  «dd  before,  ehe  grew  very  grave 
end  ihoaghtfaL 

At  last^  Mifley  spoke  oat  what  was 
in  her  mind.  She  leant  her  head  against 
Alison's  shonlder,  and  the  long  flashed 
eyes  looked  np  faito  Alison's  faee.  Bat 
Missy  did  not  ask  a  qaestioni  she  stated  a 
fact. 

'^Yoa'ye  tooken  my  offeer  Sergeant 
for  a  sweetheart,  Alison — good  Elizs  says 
so,  an'  Mr.  Drammei  says  so — an'  it's 
spoken  of  in  the  regiment — ^an'  I  say  so 
my  own  self  ...  an'  Mr.  Drammer's  got 
his  'dalgence,  an'  he's  goin'  to  marry  good 
Eliza  an'  take  her  quite  away,  an'  I  do  be 
Tory  sadly — ^I  truly  do — and — Alison — 
Alison  dear,  will  the  ofTcer  Sergeant  take 
you  away  toot" 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things! 
Little  Missy,  a  white  distressful  heap, 
shaken  with  sobs,  had  flung  herself  into 
her  dear  Alison's  arms;  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  ineluding  Lieutenant  Yerrlnder, 
were  gathered  round  her  in  a  moment,  and 
each  clutohing  at  what  they  could  get  of 
her.  It  was  perhaps  quite  as  well  that  the 
''ofPoer  Sergeant  "did  not  chance  to  be 
present,  or  he  might  have  felt  himself  a 
miserable  and  guilty  malefactor.  It  was 
also  a  good  thing  that  little  Missy  did  not 
chance  to  call  to  mind  the  scathing  rebuke 
with  which  her  own  idea  of  taking  the 
oflfcer  Sergeant  for  a  sweetheart,  bad  been 
met  in  times  past. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  efful- 
gence of  her  own  joy  and  perfect  content 
blinded  Alison's  eyes,  so  that  she  forgot 
to  watch  over  the  sorrows  of  others,  or 
that  the  sad  and  silent  little  home  that 
turned  its  side-face  to  the  winding  lane, 
knew  her  no  more.  Tet  how  helpless  she 
felt,  trying  to  comfort  and  sustain  poor 
desolate  Norah  in  her  awful  grief  1  Words 
seemed  utterly  powerless;  indeed,  the 
touch  of  a  tender  hand  was,  at  times, 
almost  more  than  could  be  borne.  The 
tears  might  run  down  the  furrowed  cheeks 
of  Father  John ;  Norah's  neighbours  might 
keen  and  beat  the  air  with  trembling  hands; 
but  Nona's  eyes  were  dry,  her  hands 
seemed  no  longer  able  even  to  be  raised  in 
prayer.  Ever  since  that  awful  moment 
when  Father  John,  shaking  like  a  leal,  and 
clutching  at  the  crucifix  that  hung  upon 
his  breast,  had  told  her  that  her  lover 
must  die  a  shameful  death,  no  tears  had 
softened  the  strained  misery  of  Norah's 
eyes.  Those  lovely  eyes  were  dull  and 
glazed,  a  great  terror  lurking   in  their 


depths.  It  was  as  though  she  ever  watched 
the  horrible  pageant  of  Deacon's  death. 
Every  now  ana  then  a  tremor  would 
pass  over  her  from  head  to  foot,  and 
Phelim — ^never  far  from  the  mistress  he 
loved  in  this  her  day  of  sorrow — would 
give  a  piteous,  lengthened  whine,  and  lay 
his  ugly,  faithfol  head  in  her  lap. 

"  Arrah,  whist  now  1 "  would  some  tear- 
ful neighbour  say.  "Shpake  a  word  or 
two,  me  darlint^  or  iver  yer  poor  heart 
burst  wi'  the  pent-up  sorrer  1 " 

And  Norah  would  get  up,  Phelim  follow- 
ing close,  and  wander  into  the  wood,  a 
weird,  sad  figure,  passmg  slowly  under  the 
shadow  of  we  trees,  from  which,  every 
now  and  then,  a  leaf  came  fluttering  slowly 
down,  the  first-fruits  of  autumn's  harvest 
of  death. 

In  vain  the  pigeons  flattered  and  coo- 
rooed,  alighting  softly  in  the  girl's  path- 
way, with  bowings  and  sweepfaig  of  taO- 
feathers  on  the  mossy  ground ;  she  had  no 
eyes  to  see  them. 

Only  one  vision  was  hers. 

The  white  young  faee  of  her  lover,  with 
the  brown  eyes  set  fiercely,  and  the  line  of 
the  lips  showing  blue,  the  last  look  on 
the  world  and  the  liffht  of  the  sun,  and 
then — the  white  cap  drawn  swiftly  across 
it,  the  grating  of  the  bolt  as  it  fa  with- 
drawn, the  sickening  thud  as  the  body 
falb  and  swings,  the  creaking  of  the  rope 
as  the  weight  stretches  its  coUed  strands. 

Oirer  and  over  and  over  again  comes 
the  fearf  al  vision.  She  sees  it  limned  upon 
the  curtain  of  the  night  as  she  lies  sleepless 
through  the  silent  hours ;  it  u  there  on  the 
sunlit  air  of  the  day-dawn ;  there  as  she 
kneels  still  and  tearless  in  the  chapel,  and 
the  people  fall  away  from  her  in  awe  and 
fear. 

Norah  is  not  the  only  one  who  suffers. 
In  the  midst  of  all  his  happiness,  even 
with  Alison  by  hfa  side,  and  her  gentle, 
helpful  hand  in  hb,  Hubert  Claverdon 
cannot  put  aside  the  thought  that  the 
light  of  that  young  life  will  soon  be  put 
out  for  ever.  Not  one  impulse  of  anger 
lurks  in  hfa  heart  against  hfa  would-be 
murderer.  He  would  fain  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  get  the  verdict  reversed.  He 
has  talked  &e  matter  over  from  every 
possible  standpoint,  weighed  every  possible 
chance  of  a  commutation  of  the  punishment. 
He  dared  ,uot — ^no  one  dared — ^speak  of  it  to 
the  Colonel.  There  fa  a  deep  shadow  on 
the  stem  face — ^the  life  of  a  soldier  is 
precious  in  the  man's  eyes — and  yet,  in 
hfa  inmost  heart,  he  fa  conscious  of  nr> 
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dtiseot  from  the  dedflion  arrived  at  by  the 
coart.  He  knoiri  that  in  some  sort  Private 
Harry  Deacon  will  die  a  martyr,  ainoe 
Habert  Ciaverdon  lives ;  bat  in  the  army 
things  have  reached  a  terrible  crisis ;  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  set  to  rale  mast  be 
protected ;  and,  in  this  case,  premeditation 
WAS  plainly  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
Private  Perkins  BfclCardock.  The  thing  is 
anatterably  sad,  bat  it  is  inevitable,  and 
every  one  knows  t^at  the  Colonel  feels 
this,  and  every  one  pays  the  tribate 
of  silence  alike  to  his  resolve  and  his 
regret.  So  far  the  day  of  the  ezecation 
has  not  been  made  pablic.  There  Is  a 
general  sensation  of  waiting  for  the 
annonncement,  like  the  catohing  of  a 
man's  breath ;  and  it  becomes  known  that 
the  prisoner  has  been  removed  to  Kilmain- 
ham  Jail,  and  that  there  the  last  dread 
scene  will  take  place. 

Ajid  tbe  time  draws  near  for  the 
Hononrable  and  Bdverend  Claverdon,  his 
wife,  and  son,  to  start  for  Devon. 

Alison  is  with  her  lover,  and  has  been 
telling  him  of  her  visit  to  Norah  that 
day.  She  lias  told  of  the  hollow  eyes, 
the  pallid  lips,  the  changed  face  of  the 
poor  girl,  of  Phelim's  patient,  persis- 
tent devotion ;  and  Claverdon,  jast  tonch- 
iag  the  tendrils  of  her  hair  now  and  then, 
or  laying  a  fond  hand  npon  her  shoulder, 
watches  her  changefal,  speaking  face, 
and  thinks  there  is  no  other  face  like 
it  in  aU  the  world  1  It  is  his  star,  his 
sun,  the  mnsic,  and  lighti  and  sweetness 
of  his  lifel  What  can  he  do — even  if 
Heaven  grant  him  a  long  life  to  do  it 
in — to  show  how  dear  he  counts  the 
treasure  of  her  love,  how  all  unworthy 
of  her  tender,  womanly  devotion  he 
feels  f 

"  As  if  It  wasn't  joy  enough,"  he  says 
presently,  "to  think  of  seeing  my  own 


home  again ;  of  wandering  in  those  Devon- 
shire lanes  that  are  like  no  other  lanes; 
of  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  old  church 
bells  that  comes  trembling  over  the  pine- 
woods,  bat  that  it  must  all  be  made  more 
perfectly  beautiful  for  me,  by  taking  you 
there  with  me  and  showing  them  all  to 
you,  my  queen.  Ah,  Albon,  do  you 
remember : 


Bid  me  good-bye,  good-bye- 


But  she  will  not  let  him  finish  the  line^ 
She  lays  her  hand  against  Ids  mouth,  and 
he  sees  the  tears  glisten  in  her  eyes. 

''  Hash  I ''  she  says,  with  a  little  sob ; 
'^  don't  speak  of  that,"  and  then — memory 
catching  her,  and  holding  her — she  cries  : 

''Oh,  Hubert!  do  you  remember  the 
shrieking  of  the  fiddle  on  tbe  hillt " 

Does  he  remember  1  Csu  he  ever  forget 
if  ha  live  a  thousand  years  t 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  says,  holding  her 
hands  as  if  he  would  never  let  them  go, 
"  even  now  sometimes  I  dream  that  it  b 
like  that  again-^I  fancy  I  see  you  turning 
from  me,  as  you  did  that  night,  your 
white  face  showing  pale  among  the  shadows, 
the  sound  of  your  footsteps  growing 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  I  making  a  mad 
struggle  to  follow  you.  I  wake  to  re- 
membisr  all  the  blessed  truth " 

"  There  is  no  good-bye  any  more  now 
for  me,"  saya  Albon  softly,  "as  long  as 
we  both  shall  live." 

And  they  are  silent  awhOa  Bat  there 
is  a  thing  Alison  has  to  say. 

"Habert — I  want  you  to  promise  me 
something ! '' 

"  Is  It  a  hard  thing  1" 

"  It  is  a  right  thing — ^promise ! " 

"  Without  knowing  what  it  is  f" 

"  Yes ;  without  knowing  what  it  is  i " 

"  I — promise  1 "  he  says,  smiling. 

Bat  Alison  does  not  smile. 
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cf  OrtsiUiKt'  ele. ,  rtr, 
CHAPTER  n.      A  KINO  AND   HIS   COURT. 

Fbjlip  Oillbanks  had  to  l&telr  been 
(n  the  foil  swiog  of  a  bus;  and  monotonooB 
Uoiveislty  life,  tbftt  now  haviDg  chanced 
apon  thii  adventoio  fae  had  Mtne  difG^alty 
in  belierlcg  that  he  was  really  in  bia 
aeniea.  The  daj's  long  tiamp  had  weaiied 
biin,  and  the  cold  and  chill  be  had  ex- 
peiienced  on  the  fell  —  thongh  hii  late 
scramble  had  coniideiably  reitored  bU 
circnlatlon — caoied  him  to  lay  to  himtelf, 
half  in  fnn,  and  half  In  earneit,  that  be 
most  be  dreaming.  The  ihepherd'a  talk 
iboct  a  Palace,  a  King,  and  a  Doke,  wai, 
>f  ooarsp,  easily  explainable,  only  he  was 
inable  to  explun  it ;  and  at  this  moment 
lie  liver  far  below  the  tiny  path,  though 
Qvieible  throngh  the  darkness,  added  to 
he  mystery,  for  it  splashed  and  roared 
letireen  its  rocky  banks.  Moreover, 
he  glen  was  well  wooded,  and  the  trees 
«ndlng  over  the  foamiog  stream  hid  from 
30  carious  eyei  its  strogglea  with  Its 
Dcky  foe.  Philip  followed  m  silence  not 
acanae  he  believed  in  the  King's  marder- 
lu  rifle,  bat  becaose  conversation  waa 
seleaa  unlesa  carried  on  at  very  dose 
aartera,  and  he  folt  too  weary  to  ahont 
3  as  to  make  himself  heard  above  the 
oiee.  Following  closely  the  shepherd's 
eela — and  this  in  itaelf  was  not  oasy, 
Dnaidering  that  the  coontryman  waa  not  at 
11  spent,  and  that  the  townaman  was  nearly 
xhaiuted — Philip  at  last  saw  that  hb 
aide  pauicd  before  a  small  wicket  gate. 


Opening  it  he  took  a  path  oueotly  M  his 
left,  leaving  the  river  to  roar  on  ita  way 
alone,  and  loon  after  the  two  emerged  on 
what  Philip  fancied  most  be  a  lawn, 
beyond  wbicb  a  large  pile  of  baildiog 
saddeuly  hid  the  grey  sky.  A  few  lights 
twinkled  in  varioas  windows,  bat  they 
appeared  only  to  add  to  the  mystarioas 
silence  of  the  place.  Thla  silenoe  was, 
however,  soon  tooken  when  the  ahepherd, 
taming  again  to  the  left,  eatered  a  back 
coBityard.  A  farloos  barking  of  dogs  and 
rattling  of  chains  made  Philip  traly  thank- 
fal  that  he  was  not  alone,  and  still  more 
puzzled  ta  to  the  reason  why  this  ton 
shoatd  look  like  a  private  mansion,  and 
why  the  landlord  kept  so  many  dogs  to 
gaud  it. 

Snddtnly  be  realised  that  this  oonld  be 
no  comnum  pabtlc-hoase,  for  the  shepherd, 
leaving  him  in  near  oompanioashlp  with 
the  tnnoiui  dogs,  dived  Into  a  Wfll-Iighted 
kltehen,  where  ha  waa  aoon  snrroanded  by 
several  servants,  who,  thoagh  not  pusese- 
iag  the  spiek-and-ipan  air  of  modern 
domestics,  were  certainly  not  the  menials 
o(  a  poor  innkeeper.  After  some  gestica- 
labing  and  mach  talk,  his  ffiend  returned 
to  his  aide. 

"  The  King's  at  heam,  and  Botty  is 
gone  to  talk  to  the  Princess,  for  tbe 
Qaeen's  a-bed.  She  nlver  wad  sttop  oop : 
ta  t'  bargln  between  the  leddy  and  the 
KIi^  Sometimes  they  diffeit  and  frach't, 
bat  no  fowling  on  coarse," 

What  all  Ibia  night  mean  Philip  did 
not  know  In  the  least,  and  by  this  time  he 
did  not  mneh  oare.  The  warm  glow  from 
the  Mtchen  fire,  and  tbe  smell  ^  savoary 
menes,  waa  more  thaa  Us  starving  temper 
eoaldrtand. 

"  I  dont  know  who  all  these  people  are, 
I  bat  sorely  tldi  good  woman  will  let  me 
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dry  myaelf  a  little,  and  give  me  some 
sapper,  and  then  I'll  walk  on  to  Meretown, 
if  hospitality  is  not  to  be  had  at— this— 
farm." 

''  It's  noah  time  o'  neit  ta  loose  yaw 
temper,"  said  Jim  Oldoom,  ^nning 
broadly.  *'  Yaw  wad  be  a  gay  bit  better 
I'  bed  and  with  victaals  inside  o'  yon,  but 
if  the  King  war  to  set  his  face  agin  it^ 
wall,  ye  see,  your  condition  wad  be  for 
getting  wane  and  warse.  Patience  a  bit, 
sir,  for  Betty's  a  neat  lass  and  handy  with 
haw  tongue,  and  no  doubt  the  Princess 
will  tak'  pity  on  you." 

"Take  pity  I  I  can  pay  my  night's 
lodging,"  said  Philip  shortly ;  but  happily 
for  his  temper  Betty  reappeared.  If  she 
was  unusually  handy  with  her  tongue  she 
failed  on  this  occasion,  for  she  merely 
beckoned  to  the  stranger  to  follow  her. 
Philip  turned  «to  the  shepherd  and  slipped 
a  crown  into  his  palm  as  he  wished  him 
"good  night"  Jim  Oldcom,  however, 
answered  with  a  grin  on  his  face : 

*'No  need,  no  need,  sir,  and  I  fancy 
you'll  be  here  for  a  lal  bit  langer;  we'U 
meet  again." 

Philip  sincerely  hoped  that  he  might 
not  again  require  the  swain's  services,  but 
repeating  liis  thanks,  he  followed  Betty 
through  dark  passages,  till  at  last  they 
emer^  into  a  large,  oak -panelled  hall, 
very  dimly  lighted  by  one  oil  lamp. 

Here  Betty  paused  and  looked  at  Philip's 
dripping  condition. 

'*  The  Princess  had  better  come  and  see 
you  here,  sir,"  she  whispered. 

Again  Philip  inwardly  cursed  the  strange 
etiquette  of  these  wild  glen  people,  who 
could  not  allow  a  poor  benighted  traveller 
to  come  In  and  dry  himself  without  so 
much  ceremony  and  so  many  nicknames. 
Was  he  in  an  enchanted  valley  1  Had  he 
suddenly  jumped  back  into  a  past  age,  or 
was  he  at  some  place  more  strange  than 
respectable,  which  would  turn  out  to  be 
some  den  of  iniquity,  where  robbery,  and 
perhaps*murderj  were  not  unknown  1  The 
shepherd's  talk  gave  likelihood  to  the  idea. 

No,  the  supposition  was  ridiculous, 
and  Philip  was  about  to  make  another 
impatient  remark,  when  a  roar  of  laughter 
rang  through  the  hall,  followed  by  a 
hurried  sound  of  footsteps.  Betty  was 
visibly  affected. 

**  It's  the  Efng,"  she  murmured, ''  he's 
coming  out,  and  I  thought  he  was  drinking 
for  the  rest  of  the  night.    Lor-a-mercy  I " 
"  Hang  it  all,"  said  Philip,  >'  who  is  the 
villain  they  call  the  King  t " 


«  I 


Suddenly  a  door  Opened,  and  the  load 
voice  audibly  preceded  the  person  of  the 
Einff.    The  next  moment  Philip  was  bo 
much  lost  in  astonishment  that  for   an 
instant  he  was  speechless.    He  saw  before 
him  a  man  dressed  in  the  shabbiest  fastfan, 
much   patched   and    discoloured.    Closer 
scrutiny  revealed,  however,  a  certain  in- 
definable something  about  the  wild-looking 
personage  which  l^tokened  gentle  birth; 
besides,  even  the  laugh  was  not  thttt  of  a 
farmer,  though    the   appearance  was    00 
poverty-stricken.    The  man  himself  was 
short  and  thick -set,  with  the  look  be- 
tokening   enormous   strength,    possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  by  some  short  men. 
His  eyes,  deep  set  under  scrubby,  greyish 
eyebrows,  had  in  them  a  keen,  cunning 
expression;    his   nose  was  striJghti   and 
went  far  to  redeem  the  rest  of  his  face, 
whilst  his  mouth  was  barely  hidden  by  a 
short,  iron-grey  beard  and  moustache. 

The  roar  of  laughter  he  had  heard  was 
disagreeable  in  the  extreme,  or  so  thought 
Pliilip  GiUbanks,  who  was,  however,doo]nisd 
this  evening  to  have  his  mind  disturbed  by 
the  sight  of  strange  contrasts,  for  just 
behind  the  King  came  a  gentleman  who, 
not  unworthily,  might  liave  stood  for  the 
portrait  of  a  French  Marquis.  His  dress, 
face,  manners,  attitude,  and  bearing  vrere 
in  the  highest  degree  courtly.  He  was  so 
handsome  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
he  could  be  found  In  the  company  of  the 
short,  stout,  ruffianly- lookhig  man  who 
walked  in  front  of  him.  His  dress  was  of 
the  style  long  forsaken  by  ordfaiaxv  mortals, 
and  Inclttded  knee-breeches,  velvet  coat, 
buckled  shoes,  and  hair  which,  though  not 
powdered,  had  the  appearance  of  so  being, 
for  nature  herself  had  slightly  tinged  it 
with  soft  grey.  His  beautiful  lumds  were 
at  this  moment  toying  with  a  gold  snuff- 
box, as  he  gazed  poUtely  but  with  a  slightly 
astonished  air  at  Philip's  dripping  con- 
dition, and  then  at  Pliilip  himself. 

There  had  been  a  smile  round  this 
gentleman's  exquisitely-shaped  and  clean- 
shaven lips  as  he  stepped  into  the  hall,  but 
Philip  noticed  that  the  amusement  was  at 
once  concealed,  and  he  received  a  bow  so 
courtly  but  so  distant  as  to  make  him  | 
suddenly  realise,  thoitgh  unwillingly,  the 
foolish  appellative  he  had  heard.  This 
must  surely  be  the  "King,"  and  the  other 
was  his  buffoon. 

All  these  thoughts  flashed  themselves 
through  the  unfortunate  traveller's  weary 
brain  as  he  returned  the  bow,  and  said  : 

**  I  must  ask  you  to  forgive  my  intrusion, 
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if  this  b|  M I  now  Bee  it  must  be,  a  private 
hoaflOi  bat  I  lost  myself  on  the  fell,  and  a 
good-natured  ehepnerd  directed  me  here, 
giving  me  to  nnderstand " 

The  short  man  again  roared  with  laogh- 
ing,  but  the  ooortly  gentleman  took  np  the 
word,  and  to  Philip'f  Intense  astonisluoient 
he  said : 

"  Yon  will,  perhaps,  kindly  forgive  the 
Kuig's  merriment.  It  is  oecarioned  by  no 
other  than  Jim  Oldoom  himself,  who  gave 
OS  a  short  deseription  of  the  discovery  of 
the  nnfortnnate  sitnatlon  in  which  he 
found  yoo.  I  am  sore  the  King  will  be 
delighted  to  give  yon  to-night  what  shelter 
and  hospitality  yon  may  require." 

'*  What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  losing 
yourself  t"  was  the  King's  rejoinder. 
"  However,  as  it's  so  late  and  Meretown  is 
not  close  by,  you  must  stay  here.  Betty, 
take  thia  traveller  to  the  guest  room,  the 
small  one,  mind,  and  he'll  find  food  in  the 
dining-room ;  he'll  want  no  looking  after. 
I'm  ofif,  Greybarrow ;  Oldcom  says  those 
confounded  Bichudsons  have  been  up  to 
their  tricks  again  with  my  lambs,  and  I'm 
going  to  see  u>r  myself." 

"  Ah  1 "  said  the  Duke  of  Greybarrow ; 
"  just  so." 

"  If  they  think  they  are  gobg  to  graze 
over  my  land,  and  then  play  their  tricks 
with  respect  to  my  property,  I'll  show 
them  the  contrary." 

"Just  so!"  repeated  the  Duke,  and 
after  bowing  again,  Philip  found  him- 
self following  the  silent  Betty  down  a 
corridor,  then  up  some  dark,  creaking 
stairs,  along  another  passage,  and  finally, 
nearly  breaking  his  neck  over  two  un- 
expected steps,  he  was  ushered  into  a 
small  room,  smelling  of  damp  or  dry-rot 
Beggars,  must  not  be  choosers,  but  when 
Batty,  having  intimated  that  if  he  placed 
his  wet  things  outside  she'd  see  what  she 
could  find  for  him  from  the  Prince's  ward- 
robe, he  was  fairly  mystified. 

At  last,  left  alone,  PhQip  burst  into  a 
hearty  laugh,  promising  himself  the  mental 
pleasure  of  giving  a  thrilling  account  of 
this  strange  adventure  to  his  sister  and  to 
Forster  Bethune. 

"King,  Queen,  Dake,  Princess,  and 
now  Prince !  Good  heavens !  Is  this  a 
madhouse,  or  am  I  mad,  or  is  the  world 
gone  forward  or  backward  t  When  I  was 
last  in  my  senses  it  was  Her  Gracious 
Majesty,  Lady  Queen  Victoria,  who  was 
on  the  throne  of  England,  and  there  was 

certainly  a  Doke  of  Edinburgh,  but  none  I  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
of  Greybarrow.    Well,  I'm  under  cover,  I     No  one  was  about  and  nothing 


anyhow;  but  the  Dakei  Certainly  his 
brother,  or  uncle,  or  whatever  relationship 
he  aecepts,  diould  change  places  with  him. 
The  throne  would  rewy  have  been  well 
filled  by  such  a  specimen  of  a  true  courtier. 
Let  us  hope  the  Prince  takes  after  his 
uncle  and  not  after  his  father.  Besides, 
His  Majesty  seems  to  use  unparliamentary 
language,  and  to  have  no  objection  to 
tramping  out  in  this  abominable  rain. 
They  are  all  mad,  and  I  had  better  humour 
them  and  depart  as  early  as  I  possibly  can 
to-morrow  morning.  To-night  it  is  im- 
possible." 

After  these  reflec'Uons  Philip  undressed, 
and  was  not  sorry,  though  again  surprised, 
when  the  now  familiar  voice  of  the  shep- 
herd announced  to  him  just  outside  ms 
door  that  a  suit  of  the  Prbice  was  thought 
by  Betty  to  be  just  about  the  right  sice 
for  him. 

Philip  opened  the  door,  aeain  laughing 
Inwardly  at  the  idea  that  uie  shepherd 
was  also  the  valet  in  this  extraordinary 
household. 

«  T«  two  didn't  differt  seah  much,"  sud 
Jim  Oldcom,  holding  up  a  suit  of  rough 
garments. 

Philip,  being  in  no  position  to  be  proud, 
was  nevertheless  glad  to  see  that  tiie 
Prince's  garments  Were  certainly  many 
degrees  superior  to  those  of  the  King. 
Indeed,  they  were  much  like  the  ordinary 
suit  of  a  country  gentleman  who  has  no 
vanity  and  cares  more  for  durability  tlian 
for  cut. 

Philip  was  a  tall,  well-grown  young  man, 
possessed  of  pleasant  blue  eyes  and  an 
open  countenance  which  at  once  inspired 
strangers  with  confidence.  Shabby  clothes 
could  not  turn  him  into  a  cad.  To  his 
unspoken  relief  he  found  that  he  really 
was  not  very  unlike  himself  in  these 
borrowed  plumes,  and  he  was  glad  of  the 
discovery.  A  man  in  dry  clothes  looks 
out  upon  the  world  in  a  better  frame  of 
mind  than  when  he  is  in  a  dripping  con- 
dition. Indeed,  this  episode  hc^  so 
awakened  his  curiosity  as  almost  to  over- 
power his  hunger,  but  not  quite.  So  in  a 
very  short  time  he  opened  his  door, 
seiaed  the  brass  candlestick,  wherein  gut- 
tered a  dip  candle,  peered  about  him  I 
down  the  passage,  wonaering  if  Jim  Old-  I 
com  were  again  going  to  act  as  valet,  or  I 
whether  the  house  possessed  any  more  I 
men-servants  more  In  agreement  witli  the  I 
eourtly  names  of  its  masters,  and  ataxted  I 

to 
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be  seen.  The  wind  whbtled  sadly  in  the 
eaves,  and  the  rain  beat  against  the 
window-panes.  Philip  even  fancied  he 
could  still  hear  the  Bothery  foaming, 
dashing  and  howling  along  its  bed  of 
rocks.  How  was  he  to  find  his  way  about 
this  somewhat  dilapidated  Palace  1  Trying 
to  remember  his  bearings  he  started  forth, 
now  only  anzioos  to  reach  the  spot  where 
food  was  to  be  found. 

Af ter^  losing  his  way  several  times  he 
found  himself  once  more  in  the  great  hall, 
and  then,  recognising  the  door  from  which 
the  King  had  issued,  he  boldly  entered  it. 
A  lamp  was  burning  on  the  table,  and  a 
clean  plate  was  set  A  large  joint  of  beef, 
a  jug  of  ale^  a  huge'loaf,  some  butter,  and 
a  dish  of  custard  were  placed  on  the  table. 
There  was  no  footman,  and  nobody  to 
help  him,  but  hunger  is  not  punctilious, 
and  Philipi  feeling  weary,  but  duly  grate- 
ful, was  soon  eating  what  was  before  him 
as  if  he  had  not  eaten  for  a  week.  Every 
now  and  again  he  burst  into  a  low  laugh 
at  the  bare  recollection  of  the  King's 
strange  attire,  and  at  Oldcorn's  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  "  valetde- 
chambre."  After  a  while  he  had  eyes  for 
something  besides  beef  and  bread,  and  having 
helped  himself  to  a  large  plateful  of  custard 
and  jam,  he  was  able  to  notice  that  the  old 
silver  sparingly  scattered  on  the  table 
would  have  filled  a  collector  with  jealous 
despair. 

Certainly  no  mushroom  family — and 
Philip  did  not  exclude  the  firm  of  Gill- 
banks  and  Son — would  have  had  the 
chance  to  buy  such  things.  Farther,  to 
his  intense  surprise,  PhUip  noticed  that  on 
each  article  a  small  crown  was  engraved, 
and  beneatii  it  was  the  motto :  "  Absolutus 
sum  ignavisQ." 

'' '  I  am  acquitted  of  cowardice,' "  mur- 
mured Philip.  "Well,  anyhow,  there  is 
some  modesty  in  that  remark,  though 
I  suppose  it  means  'I  am  braver  than 
others/  when  the  words  are  used  under  a 
crown  I  By  the  way,  I  wonder  what  is 
the  name  of  this  extraordinary  family  f 
The  King  of  Bothery  is  certainly  euphonious 
— but  the  man ! " 

Whereupon  Philip  laughed  again,  and 
this  time  with  such  thorough  enjoyment  of 
the  situation  that  he  had  to  put  down 
the  knife  wherewith  he  was  helping  him- 
self to  cheese.  At  this  moment,  to  his 
shame  and  confusion,  the  door  opened  and 
!  a  young  man  entered.  Philip  had  not  a 
moment's  doubt  in  his  mind  that  it  was 
the  Prince.     **  By  the  cut  of  his  clothes 


shalt  thou  know  the  size  of  his  brain,'' 
says  an  old  proverb,  and  Philip  settled 
that,  wefgUng  by  this  measure,  the  Prince's 
brains  were  of  no  vast  dreumferenee.  But 
he  had  hoped  to  find  personal  beauty,  and 
in  this  he  was  disappointed.  Though  tall 
and  broad,  the  Prince  had  no  pretension  to 
good  looks  j  indeed,  from  the  slow- way  he 
entered  the  room,  the  girlish  blush  that 
spread  over  hb  face,  and  the  stutter  that 
hindered  the  understanding  of  his  speech, 
Philip  decided  that  the  heir  to  the  tlirone 
was,  alas,  more  fool  than  knave.  But 
there  was  a  certain  look  of  appeal  for 
sympathy,  and  a  certain  nervousnen  of 
expression  in  the  young  man's  face,  which 
went  straight  to  Philip's  heart,  and  which 
he  could  not  account  for. 

"Excuse  me,'*  said  the  Prince ;  " I  hope 
you  have  had  all  you  require !  We  don't 
make  much  show  at  the  Palace,  but  my 
uncle  sent  me  to  see  if  you  are  a  smoker. 
If  you  cared  to  smoke  he  would  like  you 
to  try  this  brand.  I  believe  they  are  good, 
though  I  don't  speak  from  experience,  and 
my  father  only  smokes  a  pipe." 

PhQip  had  risen  quietly  at  the  Prince'a 
entrance,  and  accepting  the  cigar  with  a 
bow,  wondered  how  such  a  smoker  as  the 
Duke  of  Grey  barrow  and  the  Prinoe  of 
Bothery  could  live  side  by  side. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of^of ^"  he  hesi- 
tated. 

"The  Duke  of  Greybarrow,"  said  the 
youth  simply.  "  I  was  forgetting  you  had 
not  been  introduced  to  my  uncle.  My 
father  was  so  much  amused  by  Oldeom'a 
description  of  your  plight  on  the  fell  that 
he  forgot  to  be  civil" 

The  forgetfulness  was  fictitious,  thought 
Philip,  slightly  nettled,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  speak  your  thoughts  to  your  hosti  bo 
he  was  silent. 

"  It  was  scarcely  kind  of  the  swain,"  he 
said,  smiling,  '*  to  reveal  the  secret  sorrows 
of  a  wandering  bookman." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  Prince,  "  you  are  from 
college,  perhaps?" 

He  spoke  as  if  this  institution  were 
situated  in  some  fairy  region,  not  easily 
discoverable. 

"I  am  bidding  good-bye  to  the  Alma 
Mater,  and  before  deciding  as  to  my  future 
career,  I  thought  I  would  tramp  a  little 
among  your  lovely  mountains;  but  even 
here  my  bad  luck  pursued  me." 

The  Prince  seemed  to  be  searching  in 
some  far  recess  of  his  brain  for  an  appro- 
priate answer  to  this  speech,  but  finding 
none,  he  hunted  up  some  matches  for  his 
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guest  and  retired.  In  another  moment, 
however,  he  returned. 

"When  yon  have  finished  yonr  cigar, 
perhaps  yon  will  come  and  join  ns  In  the 
drawing-room.    My  father  is  out,  bat——" 

<« Thank  yon,"  said  Philip,  "bat  I  had 
no  intention  of  intruding  myself  into 
your " 

He  could  not  say  palace,  so  he  paused, 
and  the  Prince,  moving  uneasily  first  on 
one  foot|  then  on  the  other,  seemed 
strangely  disconcerted,  till  suddenly  a 
bright  idea  struck  him. 

"  I  will  come  back  and  fetch  you.  My 
mother  keeps  early  hourF,  but  the  Princess 
will  be  glad  to  see  a  stranger ;  very  few 
ever  come  here." 

The  Prince  managed  to  get  out  of  the 
room  in  a  hurried,  shambling  fashion,  and 
Philip  was  again  left  to  himself.  He 
lighted  his  cigar,  and  walking  to  the 
window,  he  musingly  Watched  the  pouring 
rain  beating  against  the  uncurtained  win- 
dow, and  listened  to  the  melancholy  howl 
of  the  wind. 

Again  he  burst  out  laughing. 

*<  What  would  Forster  say  to  this  t  He 
would  certainly  be  enchanted  at  such  a 
novel  adventure.  Somehow  or  other  he 
really  must  come  here.  A  woman  called 
a  Princess  would  almost  make  him  use 
bad  language;  for  he  declares  that  all 
women  are  bom  to  be  queens,  and  it  is 
man's  fault  that  sometimes  they  are  some- 
thing different ! " 
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Dr  Lansdbll  has  added  yet  another 
book  to  those  he  has  already  published 
about  Asia.  The  earlier  publications  dealt 
respectively  with  Siberiai  Baasian  Central 
Asia,  and  Central  Asiai  while  this  present 
book,*  as  its  title  denotes,  deals  with 
Chinese  Central  Asia,  concerning  which, 

Particularly  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
ihinese  and  Bossians,  there  is  much  of 
interest  to  be  learnt  The  object  of  the 
joamey  was  to  spy  out  the  land  for 
missionary  purposes ;  to  «ee  what  openingis 
existed  or  were  possible.  Being  advised 
that  if  he  wished  to  travel  by  the  Trans^ 
Caspian  Bailway  it  would  be  advisable  to 
first  proceed  to  St  Petersburg  to  obtain 
the  requisite  permissions.  Dr.  Lansdell  left 
Londonon  the  nineteenthof  February,  1888, 

*  "  Chinese  Central  Ajia :  a  Ride  to  Little  Tibet.*' 
By  Henry  Lansdell,  D.  D.  London:  Sampson  Low, 
Marston.  and  Ca,  Limited. 


for  the  Bassian  capital,  calling  on  his  way  at 
Berlin  on  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  from 
whom  he  received  a  letter,  with  the  Am- 
i>assadorial  seal,  to  the  Governor-General 
of  Iti,  which  was  one  of  the  districts  which 
he  proposed  to  visit  The  first  thing 
required  at  St  Petersburg  was  permission 
to  travel  as  far  by  the  Trans  -  Caspian 
Bdilway  as  possible  towards  Kuldjft,  which 
is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Bassian  and 
Chinese  Central  Asia.  This,  with  the  help 
of  Sir  Bobert  Morler,  Lansdell 'was  enabled 
to  procure,  together  with  official  letters  to 
the  Bassian  Consuls  at  Kuldjaand  Kashgar, 
in  Chinese  Torkestan,  and  one  from  Sir 
Bobert  himself  to  the  Governor-General  at 
Tashkend  in  the  Bassian  district.  He  also 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  Bassia 
should  he,  after  entering  Chinese  territory, 
deem  that  a  better  plan  than  proceeding 
south  into  India.  Before  he  received  thb 
permiseion,  he  had  to  draw  up  for  official 
information  an  itinerary  of  his  proposed 
journey,  which,  as  it  gives  the  route  to 
which  he  principally  adhered,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  give  in  full.    It  ran  as  follows : 

"I  expect  to  leave  St  Petersburg  to- 
morrow, or  soon  after,  for  Moscow ;  to  stay 
not  more  than  a  week  (for  baDkiog  arrange- 
ments, etc),  then  proceed  direct  to  Batoum  j 
from  Batoum  to  Tiflis  (stay  two  or  three 
days) ;  then  to  Baku  and  Askhabad  (stay 
one  or  two  days,  perhaps) ;  Merv  (two  or 
three  days) ;  Cbaxjai  (one  or  two  days,  to 
get^  if  possible,  fishes,  pheasants,  etc.,  for 
speeimens) ;  Bokhara  (about  a  week,  to  see 
places  once  again  that  I  visited  in  1882) ; 
Samarkand  (three  or  four  days);  Tashkend 
(ibout  a  week,  to  purchase  various 
necessaries) ;  Yierny  (two  or  three  days  to 
receive  my  luggage,  sent  forward  from 
Batoum);  Kuldja.  I  hope  to  arrive  at 
Raid  ja  by  May  the  first,  and  at  Urumtsi  by 
June  the  first,  and  then  to  meet  my  English 
interpreter,  into  China.  If  news  reaches 
me  that  he  arrives  earlier,  I  shall  hasten 
forwards ;  if  I  learn  that  he  will  come  later, 
then  I  need  not  go  through  Turkestan 
quite  BO  fast.  I  should  like  to  arrive  at 
Yarkand  by  September  the  fi^t,  and  cross 
the  Himalayas,  and  it  is  only  in  case  of 
accident,  sickness,  or  something  important 
and  unforeseen,  that  I  should  wish  to 
return  to  Bussia  from  Easbgar  to  Ferg- 
hana." 

Such  was  his  plan,  and  over  this  long 
journey  it  will  be  impossible  to  follow  him 
minutely,  so  we  will  simply  select  for  notice 
any  item  of  special  interest  or  of  difficulty. 
At  Bstoum  he  met  his  servant  Joseph,  who 
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had  oome  direct  from  London  with  the 
heavy  Inggage,  and  eoon  after  arriyed  at 
Uzon  Ada.  the  western  terminoB  of  the 
Trane  -  Caspian  BsOway,  where  he  com- 
menced the  journey  through  Bossian  Asia. 
At  the  place  named  Qeok  Tepe  the  train 
stopped  long  enough  to  allow  Lansdell  to 
scale  the  walls  of  the  fortress  where  the 
Turkomans  showed  suchdesperate  resistance 
to  Skobele£f.  "The  wall  in  some  places 
is  completely  broken  down,  but  enough 
remains  to  show  what  crude  ideas  of 
fortification  the  Turkomans  possessed. 
Imagine  a  bank  of  earth  thirty  feet  thick, 
finished  on  the  top  with  breast-high  inner 
and  outer  walls,  and  running  for  nearly 
three  miles  round  a  quadrilateral  area  like 
that  of  Hyde  Park  m  Blackheath,  but 
without  their  yerdure,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  proportions  of  the  fortress' 
at  Geok  Tepe.''  At  Askhabad  Lansdell 
met  with  more  assistance  from  the  Bussians, 
one  of  whom  telegraphed  to  friends  in  Mcry 
and  other  places  to  help  him  as  far  as 

BMisible.  AnoUier  stopping-place  was  at 
ushak,  which  is  interesting  to  English- 
men as  being  the  nearest  point  to  our 
Indian  raOways,  and  is  only  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  Caspian,  while  the  distance 
between  Dnshak  to  the  Afghan  frontier 
Is  only  as  far  as  from  London  to  Doncaster. 
When  starting  from  Mery,  where  a  stoppage 
of  a  few  days  was  made,  more  Bussian  kind- 
ness helped  Lansdell  on  his  way.  He  had 
had  all  the'  way  a  separate  compartment 
in  the  one  second-class  carriage  on  the  train 
— ^there  was  no  first  dass^— and  now  from 
Mery  the  second  class  only  ran  on  certain  j  Whereupon  I  took  from  his  legs  the  ohainy 


in  the  world.  The  first  stoppage  was  at 
Bokhara,  where  lodgings  had  been  pro- 
vided by  either  the  Emir  or  the  Bussian 
Besidency — Lansdell  could  not  make  oat 
which. 

Lansdell  had  heard  before  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  insane  in  this  part  of  the 
world  were  treated,  and  during  his  stay 
asked  to  see  one  of  the  houses  where  they 
were  kept. 

"It  was  an  ordinary  native  dwelling, 
presided  over  by  a  sort  of  mullah  doctor, 
who  was  treating  his  insane  patients  aa 
<  possessed  of  the  devil,'  and  was  dealing 
largely  in  charms  for  all  comers,  consisting 
of  extracts  from  the  Koran  placed  in 
receptacles  to  be  worn  on  the  afflicted 
part  of  the  body.  He  sat  in  his  room 
near  a  window,  and  outside  was  a  little 
crowd  of  ignorant  women,  many  of  them 
said  to  be  childless,  who  had  come  to 
consult  this  man  in  their  troubles,  and 
pay  for  his  nostrums.  This  was  sad  enougb, 
but  the  sight  of  the  maniacs  was  pitiable ; 
the  case  of  one  man  especially,  Akhmet 
Kul,  from  Karshi,  who  had  been  there  six 
months,  and,  although  chained  by  the 
ankles,  kept  violently  jumping  and  daneing 
about.  Unlike  some  of  the  othersy  when 
I  gave  him  money  or  sweets,  he  threw 
them  into  the  air,  and  appeared  decidedly 
combative.  Near  him,,  chained  to  a 
wall,  was  a  youth  who  had  been  there 
ten  days  only. 

<<*What  is  the  matter  ;with  himf  I 
afikfid 

<''6hl'  said  they,  <  he  has  a  devil.' 


days,  and  Lansdell  had  fixed  on  a  non-second 
class  day.  However,  the  authorities  placed 
at  his  disposal  a  whole  third-class  carriage, 
"  wherein,  if  there  was  lack  of  cushions,  there 
certainly  was  not  of  room,  my  only  com- 
panions being  my  servant  Joseph,  and  a 
messenger  whom  Colonel  AlikhaQofif  was 
sending  on  business  to  Bokhara,  and  who, 
he  thouAh^  might  be  useful  on  the  way." 
When  Lansdell  arrived  at  Cbarjui  on  the 
Oxus,  six  hundred  and  seventy  miles  from 
the  Caspian,  he  had  come  by  payment 
as  far  as  the  line  was  then  opened  to  the 
public,  and  was  here  assigned,  <<free  of 
charge,  a  wooden  hut  or  maisonette,  with 
slanting  roof,  built  on  a  wheeled  platform.'' 
The  hut  contained  two  chambers  about 
ten  feet  long  and  nine  wide.  Each  room 
contained  a  bedstead,  a  table,  and  two 
candlesticks.  In  this  the  Oxus  was  crossed 
by  means  of  a  bridge  six  thousand  two 


which  they  allowed  me  to  purchase. 

"Passing  through  a  doorway,  I  found 
myself  fn  a  stable  in  which  was  a  donkey, 
and,  seemingly  as  little  cared  for,  two 
maniacs,  one  of  whom  was  jumping  and 
crying,  the  place  looking  indescribably 
miserable  and  filthily  dirty.  Sitting  out- 
side in  the  sun,  but  chained,  was  an  Aighan 
and  another  man  of  unknown  nationtdity, 
who  was  evidently  vain  of  his  appearance, 
for,  before  a  small  looking-glass,  he  was 
continually  combing  his  long  and  plentiftil 
hair  and  beard.  There  were  others  on  a 
loft  who  had  been  there  three  months; 
but  some  only  fifteen  days,  and  in  all 
cases  their  stay  was  intended  to  be 
temporary."  Certainly  the  lot  of  the  Insane 
is  not  a  happy  one  in  Bokhara,  and  the  same 
state  of  things  is  mentioned  as  existing 
in  many  other  places  visited  by  Lansdell. 
Jews  in  Bokhara  stiU  labour  under  con- 
hundred  and  tUrty  feet  long — the  longest '  siderable  disadvanti^es.  Theymaynotwear 
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silk  gwmento  with  belt  and  tnrbao,  bat 
cotton  gftrmenti  and  black  calico  caps,  and 
many  for  belta  have  only  pieces  of  string. 
They  may  not  ride  a  horse  in  the  city,  and 
if  sway  from  the  town  when  mounted  on  an 
tM  they  meet  a  Mahommedan,  they  have 
to  diimonnt;  while  a  Mahommedan  may 
smite  a  Jew,  bat  the  Jew  must  not 
retaliate. 

Soon  after  leaving  Bokhara  the  then 
end  of  the  raOway  was  reached,  and 
the  journey  to  Samarkand  had  to  be 
completed  by  driving,  and  from  Samarlcand 
Lansdell  had  a  drive  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  before  him  before  he  could 
reach  Tashkend.  On  the  way  he  passed 
the  rains  of  an  old  caravanserai,  supposed 
to  date  from  the  sixteenth  century.  At 
Taahkend  a  house  was  put  at  his  diisposal 
by  the  hospitable  Eassians,  and  here 
Lanadell  had  to  withdraw  from  the  bank 
the  roubles  forwarded  there— banks  not 
existing  farther  east — and  take  for  them 
rupee  notes,  which  he  was  advised  were 
more  negotiable. 

From  Tadikend  the  roate  lay  to  Lake 
Tflsik-Eul,  which  was  a  big  detour  from 
the  originally  proposed  route,  which  would 
have  led  straight  to  Viemy;  but  as  tiie 
baggage,  which  was  following,  could  not 
reach  Yiemy  for  several  days,  and  as 
Viemy,  on  account  of  a  recent  earthquake, 
was  not  a  convenient  spot  to  rest  at,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  extra  journey. 
Nothing  of  interest  occurred  while  on  the 
road  to  Tssik-Eul  or  on  the  return  to  Yiemy, 
save  that  LansdeU  came  upon  a  settle- 
ment  of  the  Eirghese,  a  nomad  race  of  un- 
certain origin.  They  believe  in  an  invisible 
world ;  also  that  the  tops  of  'mountains 
are  inhabited.  "Sickness  is  the  work  of 
the  dj^vil,  and  the  intervention  of  invisible 
beings  In*  the  affairs  of  men  Is  accepted 
without  question."  They  also  venerate 
objects  of  extraordinary  character.  "  Thus 
near  Tokmak  Is  an  enormous  stone  of  un- 
known origin  with  a  human  figure  rudely 
cat  on  one  side,  whereon  every  Eirghese 
in  passing  thinks  it  obligatory  to  place, 
as  an  offwlng,  a  piece  of  tallow."  Tliey 
respect  cemeteries  and  tombs,  and  go 
frequently  to  the  cemeteries  to  say  their 
prayers. 

At  Yiemy  a  long  wait  had  to  be  made 
for  the  baggage,  and  even  then  a  start  was 
made  without  It,  though  news  was  to 
hand  that  It  was  eoming  up;  indeed,  It 
caught  up  the  traveUers  at  Yarkend  and 
-WBB  despatched  on  to  Euldja.  At  Yar- 
kend horses  were  purchased  and  abo  a 


cart,  and  a  couple  of  Cossacks  were  lent 
as  escort  to  Eiddja.  Under  their  escort 
the  frontier  of  Bassia  and  Ghina  was 
passed,  and  LansdeU  arrived  at  Euldja 
on  the  twenty-first  of  Jane.  It  may  come 
as  a  surprise  to  some  to  leam  that  Ba8»ia 
and  Ohina  actually  touch  here,  as  perhaps 
an  impression  might  exbt  that  Mongolia, 
Tarkestan,  and  Manchuria  are  independent 
states.  In  reaUty  they  are  all  Eassian 
or  Chinese.  LansdeU  thought  that,  de- 
spite the  passports,  he  might  have  trouble 
in  getting  across  the  frontier.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  advised  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible, and  that  the  only  way  of  entry 
was  by  way  of  Pekin.  But  tUs.Is  what 
happened.  ^ 

'*  What  the  Cossacks  said  or  did  I 
know  not;  but  the  great  doors  with 
'warders,'  or  painted  dragons,  flew  open, 
my  tarantass  roUed  majestlcaUy  tlirough, 
without  my  being  stopped  or,  so  &r  as 
I  remember,  asked  for  my  passport,  and 
in  five  minutes  we  were  cidmly  driving 
through  the  fields  of  the  Flowery  Land, 
and  among  the  Celestials,  qpizdag  their 
pigtails,  and  feeling  on  exiceUent  terms 
with  ourselves  and  the  world  In  general" 

At  Euldja  the  new  horses  and  cart — 
"arba"— were  found,  as  well  as  the  lug- 
gage, and  the  journey  was  resumed  to  Suit- 
ing, the  capital  of  the  province.  Here  Lans- 
deU made  his  first  experience  of  a  Chinese 
inn.  He  describes  it  as  consisting  of 
a  large  courtyard  with  rooms  on  two  sides, 
with  the  tliird  side  and  the  centre  occu- 
pied by  horses,  carts,  and  drivers.  Foul 
straw  and  manure  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  remove,  and  through  this 
he  had  to  wade  to  his  room,  which  was 
without  flooring  or  any  description  of 
furniture;  added  to  which  the  natives 
seemed  to  have  no  Idea  of  privacy,  and 
seemed  to  think  it  quite  the  thing  to 
stroll  in  if  they  felt  so  inclined,  whUe 
the  windows  were  apparently,  apcording 
to  them,  to  be  used  to  aid  them  in  look- 
ing In,  and  not  the  occupants  in  looking  out 
In  China,  as  in  Bassia,  the  authorities 
did  aU  In  their  power  to  help  him  on 
his  way,  and  having  received  farther 
papers  and  documents,  LansdeU  returned 
to  Euldja. 

Here  preparations  were  made  for  the 
further  start.  The  packages  numbered 
fifty  and  weighed  nearly  two  tons,  including 
food,  physic,  clothing,  furniture,  books,  maps, 
and  stationery,  instruments  and  arms, 
and  presents.  Osman  Bai  was  engaged 
as  caravan   leader,  and  agreed  to  go  ap 
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far  south  as  Aksa,  a  matter  of  twelve 
days'  journey,  and  if  necessary  to  Easfagar, 
and  a  start  was  made  on  Thursday,  July 
the  twenty-sixth,  into  Chinese  Turkestan. 
Besides  Lansdell,  Joseph  and  Osman, 
there  was  an  escort  of  forty-one,  while 
Osman  had  three  assistants  to  help  him 
with  the  horses.  A  mountain  range  had 
to  be  crossed,  and  here,  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  a  few 
days'  rest  was  taken  at  the  gorge  of 
Ghapchal,  where  for  their  immediate  neigh- 
bours the  party  had  a  small  encampment  of 
Kalmuks.  Proceeding,  a  stiff  climb  led 
tlfe  party  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
from  which  the  descent  into  the  valley  was 
easier  and«lhore  gradual  than  the  ascent 
from  the  north.  From  the  Tekes  valley, 
to  which  this  descent  led  tiiem,  they  had 
again  to  mount,  this  time  fhe  Muzart  defile 
of  theTian  Shan  Mountains,  which  is  a  range 
one  thousand  five  hundred  mOea  long,  and 
abounds  in  glaciers.  In  the  course  of  this 
climb  they  came  to  a  **  black,  tumbledown, 
smoky  timber  shed" — the  last  Chinese 
picket  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  range, 
and  here  two  of  his  escort  left  Lansdell  to 
return  home.  After  their  departure  the 
caravan  proceeded  to  attack  the  Muz-davan, 
or  Ice  Pas?.  "  The  route  leading  up  to  the 
crest  of  the  Mozart  skirts  the  east  of  the 
JalynKhatayr  glacier,  and,  bkoked  more 
or  less  wiUi  large  stones,  winda  along  the 
flanks  of  the  lateral  rocks.  .  .  .  The  crest 
of  the  pass  is  saddle-shaped,  and  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  preienting  the 
appearance  of  a  little  plateau  sloping 
slightly  towards  the  south,  and  affording 
a  superb  view  right  and  left  of  the  magni- 
ficent peak  of  the  Tian  Shan.  .  .  .  From 
the  crest  the  road  proceeds  south- 
wards, the  cliffs  sometimes  on  the  right 
and  sometimes  on  the  left,  whilst  between 
them  lay  a  hollow  with  a  flat  bed,  along 
which,  in  summer,  streams  trickle 
towards  the  south."  Proceeding,  they 
came  across  a  huge  glacier.  "Scattered 
over  this  sea  of  ice  are  innumerable  speci- 
mens of  coloured  marbles.  .  .  •  Deep 
down  in  the  layers  of  ice  flow  streams 
which  are  heard  but  not  seen.  Here  and 
there  the  ice  is  cracked  and  broken  up 
into  crevasses  or  ice-wells,  into  some  of 
which  I  would  fain  have  peeped,  but  to 
approach  them  was  perilous,  since  a  false 
slip  might  entail  a  fall  into  an  abyss." 
Journeying  along  through  this  grand 
scene,  at  one  o'clock  was  reached  a  spot, 
Mazir-bash,  five  miles  from  the  crest 
of  the  pass,  where  the  most  trying  part 


of  the  journey  was  to  be  encountered. 
Mazar-bash  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea 
of  ice,  where  the  ice  was  broken  off  almost 
vertically,  leaving  a  cliff  forty  to  fifty  feet 
high,  down  which  the  party  had  to  de- 
scend. "Needless  to  say,  I  dismounted, 
and  presently  came  to  the  top  of  the  clifi, 
down  the  face  of  which  we  were  invited  to 
scramble.  It  looked  as  if  blocks  of  ice  and 
debris  had  been  hurled  from  above,  and 
perhaps  the  face  of  the  cliff  to  some  extent 
broken  away,  and  steps  cut  here  and  there ; 
but  how  to  get  down  whilst  maintaining  the 
perpendicular  looked  well-nigh  impossible." 
However,  by  sliding,  stepping,  slipping,  and 
jumping,  the  descent  of  the  men  was  safely 
accomplished,  and  then  came  the  turn  of 
the  horses,  which  is  described  as  follows  : 
"I  do  not  remember  seeing  any  ropes 
attached,  but  my  horse  was*  taken  by  one 
man  at  his  head,  while  another  held  him 
back  by  the  tail,  and  thus  steadied,  he  was 
made  to  scramble  and  slide  on  legs  or 
haunches  as  he  chose,  till  something  like 
terra  firma  was  reached  at  the  bottom  of 
the  glacier."  Lansdell  was  told  afterwards 
that  about  thirty  are  sometimes  killed 
making  this  descent  in  a  month,  while  he 
has  the  proud  position  of  being  the  first 
European  to  completely  cross  the  Pass  of 
the  Muz-davan. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  minutely 
follow  the  caravan  through  Chbese  Turkes- 
tan, and  we  must  only  briefly  mention  a 
few  events  which  occurred  before  the  party 
met  with  the  last  dificulty — the  crossing 
of  the  Himalayas. 

At  Aksn  a  stay  of  some  considerable 
Ume  was  made.  Here  Lansdell  saw  a 
body  being  borne  to  burial.  "  Unlike  the 
staid  procession  of  the  West,  this  is  done 
at  Aksu  with  a  rush.  At  death  the 
chin  of  the  corpse  is  tied  with  a  cloth, 
and  theihumbsof  thehandsare  tied  together 
as  well  as  the  big  toes.  Then  the  body, 
after  being  washed  and  laid  out,  is  burned 
within  twenty-four  hours,  mullahs  at 
the  cemetery  reading  the  Koran."  He 
also  visited  the  prison,  which  he  describes 
as  one  of  the  n;iost  horrible  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  prison  at  Eashgar  was  also 
visited,  but  Lansdell  thinks  It  must  hare 
been  got  ready  for  him.  It  was  suspidonaly 
clean^  and  the  special  red  tunics  which  three 
men  wore  who  were  serving  a  term  for 
manslaughter,  and  who  had  Wn  in  prison 
for  some  time,  were  too  spotlessly  clean 
and  new. 

But  leaving  the  rest  of  Lansdell's  journey 
in  ChineseTurkestan— his  visit  toYarkend, 
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and  hb   expedition  to  the  proyinee  of 
Khotan — we  mttst  harry  on  to  conduct 
him  oyer  the  Himalayas  safely  into  Tibet 
It  wag  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  October 
the  twenty-ninth,  that  the  caravan  left  the 
Tillage  of  Eilian  to  clamber  over  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  high  paeses  of  the  world ;  and 
after  two  or  three  daya'  trayel  arrived  at  the 
snow   line.    The    tiiermometer   BUik   at 
night  to  many  degrees   below  freezing- 
pointi  and  "  to  avoU  chapped  hands  and 
face,  I  reoolved  in  these  latitades  to  wash 
only  once  a  day,  and  that  in  the  afternoon." 
The  party  was  now  at  an  altitude  above 
that  of  any  road  in  Europe,  and    was 
about  to  cross  the  Eilian   Pass,  which 
cannot  be  attempted  by  horses;  their  loads 
were  accordingly  transferred  to  "yakc," 
which  are  a  species  of  oxen.    Lansdell 
found  them   sure-footed,  carrying   him 
safely  over  rough  ground  more  smoothly 
and  with  fewer  jerks  than  a  horse,  es- 
pecially downhBL    The  road  led  upwards 
through  snow  more  than  a  foot  deep,  and 
at  three  o'clock  an  altitude  of  seventeen 
thousand  feet  was  reached,  and  the  party 
suffered  from  mountain  sickness.    Lansdell 
found  out  what  it  was  in  a  very  practical 
manner^  for  having  been  told  that  there 
were  some  partridges  a  hundred  yards  off, 
he  took  his  gun,  alighted  from  his  yak, 
and   started   running.     "Before   I   had 
proceeded  many  yards,  however,  my  heart 
began  to  beat  as  if  it  would  bunt,  and  I 
had  to  sit  down  twice,  take  breath,  and 
learn  that  such  agility  at  altitudes  equal 
to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  was  quite  out  of 
place."    The  cold,  too,  became  more  severe 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun.    If  a  cup  of 
hot  coffee  was  not  gulped  down  at  a  draught, 
what  remained  became  frozen  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  ink  with  which  Lansdell 
was  trying  to  write  his  diary  froze  between 
the   bottle   and   the   paper.    After   the 
descent  from  this  pass  the  route  lay  for 
some  way  along   plains  to  the  fort   of 
Shahidula,   which    was    the   last   Turki 
building   seen   by  the   party,  the   next 
houses  they  entered  being  in  Tibet 

From  Sliahidula  the  route  lay  towards 
the  Karakoram  Pass,  for  which  a  start 
was  made  on  November  the  sixth.  When 
the  start  was  made  the  weather  was  de- 
lightful, and  the  sun  warm,  but  in  a  few 
minutes  in  the  shade,  **  necessary  for 
isUng  a  view  of  the  pasF,  my  fingers 
became  so  cold  that  I  feared  frost-bite. 
Added  to  this,  we  were  rising  again,  and  I 
was  so  exhausted  with  the  triflfng  effort 
of  ondoiog  and  putting  away  the  camera. 


that  I  had  to  sit  down  and  rest  The 
least  exertion  became  a  painful  •  effort, 
and  after  the  day's  journey  I  could 
do  little  more  than  sit  in  my  tent,  rest 
my  head  on  my  hands,  and  neither 
write,  read,  nor  even  think."  The  next 
day  they  ascended  to  the  height  of 
seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighteen  feet,  while  later  on  an  altitude  of 
eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  was  attained.  Although  they  con- 
tinued on  their  way  safely  they  were 
frequently  reminded  of  the  perils  of  the 
journey  by  the  number  of  skeletons, 
chiefly  of  horses,  lying  about.  A  man 
they  met  told  them  he  had  just  lost  six 
horses  in  the  Saser  Pass,  and  further  on 
they  found  a  pilgrim  from  Mecca  with  his 
horse  dead  and  himself  starving. 

This  Saser  Pass  was  the  next  to  be 
attacked,  and  Lansdell  says  that  though  he 
considered  he  had  accomplished  something 
in  crossing  the  Muzait,  "  the  Saser  was  far 
more  difficult;  the  ice  was  of  colossal 
proportions,  and  around  us  still  towered 
snowy  peaks  to  a  height  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  feet  above  the  sea." 
From  this  pass  their  way  led  to  the 
summit  of  Earawal  Dawan,  fourteen 
thousand  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  from 
here  they  could  distinguish  m  the  valley 
below  cultivated  fields  and  two  villages — 
the  first  houses  they  had  seen  for  many 
dayp.  The  valley  was  soon  reached,  but 
the  houses  turned  out  to  be  mere  hovels, 
not  to  be  preferred  to  the  tent.  On 
setting  out  the  next  day  they  were  in 
Tibet;  the  first  sign  to  Lansdell  of  his 
caravan  being  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
being  the  appearance  of  a  good  pack  road, 
from  which  the  large  stones  were  cleared 
to  either  side.  After  ascending  another 
pass  seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  in  height,  Lansdell  reached  Leb, 
where  he  received  a  warm  welcome  from 
the  Moravian  mission.  "I  was  put  up  in  ^ 
simply  furnished  but  perfectly  clean  room, 
and  never  in  my  life  did  I  get  with  such 
delight  between  a  pair  of  clean  sheets; 
for  I  had  not  been  in  a  proper  bed  for 
five  months,  and  again  and  again,  for 
whole  weeks  at  a  stretch,  had  slept 
without  undressing.  Here,  too,  after 
listening  to  Joseph's  patois  only  for  four 
months,  I  heard  once  more  English 
properly  spoken,  and  enjoyed  the  delights 
of  Christian  society  and  fellowship.  I  had 
now  kindred  spirits  with  whom  to  talk  over 
missionary  matters,  which  we  proceeded  to 
do,  and  to  consider  my  plans  for  Lassa." 
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Here  we  will  leave  DnLanadell,  at  an 
aecoont  of  hb  voyage  homewards  would 
not  be  of  any  general  interest ;  bat  before 
we  finish  our  aecoont  of  this  book,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  note  the  distance  travelled, 
the  modes  of  travelling,  and  the  time 
occupied  from  London  to  Sonamarg  in 
Kashmir.  The  time  occupied  was  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  days,  of  which  one 
hnndred  and  forty-six  were  stationary  days, 
and  one  hnndred  and  forty-seven  travelling 
days.  The  distance  covered  was  eight 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  miles, 
wliich  were  covered  in  the  foUowine 
manner :  four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  by  rail,  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-sfz  by  water,  one  thousand  four 
hunored  and  nineteen  by  driving,  oile 
thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  by 
riding,  and  one  thousand  and  ninetv-two 
bv  dnving  and  riding.  Another  calcula- 
tion shows  twenty-five  days  by  rail  at 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  nJles  a  day ; 
six  days  bjr  water  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  miles  a  day;  and  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  miles  by  horses  at  thirty-one 
miles  a  day. 


ON  CANNOCK  CHASE. 

CiJNNOCK  Chase  is  one  of  those  famous 
hunting-groundsin  whiehEnglandabounded 
centuries  ago.  But  it  no  longer  sees 
trained  hawk  or  deer.  Its  glory  cannot 
be  said  to  have  wholly  departed  from  it, 
for  it  has  still  square  miles  of  heather  and 
breezy  hills  unscarred  by  modern  tene- 
ments; yet  It  is  sadly  diminished.  From 
the  centre  of  it  one  marks  the  trails  of 
black  smoke  trending  from  the  tidl  chim- 
neys of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Cannock,  and  observes  with  grief  the 
miserable  cottages  of  Hedneaford  perched 
on  one  of  its  most  conspicuous  eminences. 

Tear  by  year  it  becomes  more  circum- 
scribed in  area.  A  century  hence,  unless 
an  Act  of  Parliament  intervenes  on  its 
belialf,  there  will  be  nothing  of  it  left  for 
the  people  at  large.  The  pebbly  tracks 
which  now  cross  it  in  many  directions  wiU 
by  then  be  macadamised  into  hard,  even 
thoroughfares.  Perhaps  an  electric  tram- 
way will  rush  across  the  existing  wastes, 
linking  one  colliery  centre  to  another. 
And  where  one  now  has  a  sufficiently 
pellucid  atmosphere  and  fine,  bracing,  un- 
polluted breezes — ^unless  the  quarter  of  the 
wind  Is  from  the  south — the  heavens  may 
He  canopied  with  smoke  as  in  the  Black 


Country  of  Staflfordshire,  a  dozen  miles  or 
so  to  the  south. 

In  its  present  state,  however,  the  Chase  b 
still  delightful  It  is  best  approached  from 
Penkridge,  that  pretty  little  old  village 
some  six  miles  from  Stafford.  The  ascent 
from  the  valley  of  the  Penk  to  the  ridge 
of  the  Chase  is  then  gradual  and  endurable. 
The  red  houses  are  soon  left  in  the  hollow ; 
the  coppices  and  woods  of  Teddesley — 
once  part  of  the  Chase— swell  on  the  one 
hand  with,  in  October,  gorgeous  biases  of 
crimson  nestled  in  the  dark  green  bays 
where  the  Iiawthoms  of  the  lodges  are  in 
the  full  garishness  of  autumnal  decay; 
and  the  long,  bosky  ridge  at  the  sky-line 
makes  one  doubt  if  there  can  be  aught 
remaining  of  the  open  space  of  heather, 
bracken,  and  bilberry  plants  for  which 
the  Chase  was,  and,  in  faet,  still  is, 
renowned. 

But  the  road  climbs  shrewdly  past  the 
coppices,  in  which  the  ^pheasants  are 
chortling  their  unique  note  of  alarm,  and 
soon  cames  one  to  the  girdle  of  fir  planta- 
tions which  is  one  of  the  prime  charms  of 
the  district.  The  colours  here  in  October 
are  splen^d.  There  can  be  no  more 
alluring  contrast  of  glorious  orange  and 
gold,  and  amber  and  douded  purple.  The 
bracken  and  heather  about  the  stems  of 
the  firs  miJce  a  dldne  tapestrv.  Overhead 
the  fleecy  clouds  are  speeding  across  a 
background  of  heaven's  own  blue.  The 
sunlight  plays  at  hide-and-seek  among  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  and  the  merry  wind, 
full  cool  for  the  time  of  the  year,  sings 
through  the  fir -tops  and  bustles  the 
moribund  bracken  somewhat  rudely.  In 
a  hollow  to  the  left  a  still  pool  reflects 
firs,  clouds,  and  sunshine  impartially. 
The  high-road  has  all  in  a  moment  become 
a  series  of  parallel  ruts  in  the  gravd, 
with  grass  and  heather  tufts  between  the 
ruts. 

The  fir  belt  traversed,  the  undulating 
Chase  is  attained :  treeless  and  bleak,  but 
on  such  a  day  beautifiil  withal.  Even 
the  rusted  heather  is  not  without  graoe. 
Instead  of  its  dazzling  crimson  of  a  month 
back,  there  is  a  faint  tender  purple — an 
atmosphere  difficult  for  the  artist  They 
have  set  fire  to  the  heath  in  many  places. 
The  result  is  strong:  instantly  recalling 
the  slopes  of  Etnfk  The  soil  is  turned 
a  jetty  black  by  the  charred  twigs  and 
ash  dust ;  and  through  this,  new  bracken 
in  its  spring-time  verdure  has  shot  upwards 
thicklv.  Here  agdn  the  colour  contrasts 
must  be  seen  to  be  enjoyed  aright    The 
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bilbeny  plants  have  gone  red  as  blood. 
The  older  bracken  strives  towards  every 
hae  under  the  snn.    It  is  impossible  not 
to   exult    over   this   scene   of   dappled 
enchantment    For  a  few  minutes,  too,  the 
senBe  of  solitade  is  snpreme.    We  have  not 
1  attained  the  watershed  of  the  Chase :  the 
northern  and  eastern  horizons  are  severed 
by  the   parti-coloured   undulations,  and 
behind,  the  fir  belt  still  intervenes  between 
ns  and   the   spaeions   landscape  of  the 
west,    dominated    by   the    old   Wrekin. 
Were  it  not  for  the  significant  smoke- 
drifts  from   the   south,  the  imagination 
might  teke  this  for  a  wholesome  piece  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands. 

Tiro  objects  now  declare   themselves. 
The  one  is  a  red  lodge  set  by  the  track  a 
mile  or  so  ahead,  the  other  is  a  solitary 
birch-tree  more  to  the  left.     The  frantic 
barking  of  a  dog  fai  the  lodge  soon  tells  of 
the  quick  scent  or  heuring  powers  of  the 
brute.    When  we  near  the  building  he  is 
fab  to  snap  his  diain  with  rage.    The 
apple-cheeked  man  who  appears  has  much 
ado  to  stifle  the  beast's  voice  sufficiently 
for  conversation.    He  represents  the  lord 
of  Beaudesert  Park,  the  demesne  on  the 
hiU  to  the  right,  with  its  gaunt,  wind- 
shattered  trees  in  the  dimples  of  the  land. 
There  are  birds  among  the  heather  and 
manorial  rights  or  pretensions  to  be  main- 
tained.   Of  late  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  hinder  pedestrians  from  roaming   at 
large  over  the  heather ;  they  most  keep  to 
the  dim  tracks  or  suffer  prosecution.    The 
towns  adjacent  to  the  Chase  are  already 
protesting,  and    the  issue   of   this  final 
struggle  over  the  almost  dead  carcase  of 
this  magnificent  old  hunting-ground  will 
be  interestiog  whichever  way  it  goes.    The 
sqnat  bouses  of  Hednesford  show  in  the 
distance  as  a  warnings     All  too  soon,  it 
may  be,  their  fellows  will  be  studded  here 
also,  where  nowadays  the  partridges  find 
tolerable  entertainment. 

At  a.  meeting-place  of  six  weak  tracks 
we  deviate  by  the  next  to  the  left  after 
pasaing  the  stump  of  a  sign-post.    The 
Chaae  aoon  discloses  more  of  its  glories. 
The  dimples  between  the  hills  get  deeper. 
Sparse  companies  of  birch-trees  and  oaks 
appear  on  their  slopes.    They  have  been 
tenibly  ill-used  by  the  storms ;  this,  how- 
ever,  does  but  add  to  their  picturesque- 
neas.      The   wooded  slopes    of    the  land 
on   the  north  bank  of  the  Trent  are  also 
vieible,  veiled  by  the  rain  falling  heavily 
npon    them.    And  looking  north-west,  a 
sqaiure    dark   mass   of  masonry  is   seen 


quaintly  peering  above  a  long  shoulder  of 
the  Chase  in  that  direction.  This  b  the 
top  of  the  Keep  of  Stafford  Castle,  full 
seven  miles  away.  The  sight  of  this  relic 
of  a  thousand  years  harmonises  weH  with 
the  view  of  the  Chase  itself,  on  which  our 
early  Kings  sought— and  doubtless  found — 
good  sport  with  their  hawks  and  hounds. 

Hence  our  track  strikes  sharply  down- 
hill between  two  rounded  sides  of  moor- 
land. There  is  a  great  two-horsed  wain 
near,  and  men  and  women  are  seen  cutting 
and  gathering  the  crisp  bracken.  **Itbe 
rare  good  stuff  for  lighting  fires,"  says  one 
of  the  men.  As  fuel,  indeed,  it  is  always 
in  request,  whether  coal  be  dear  or  at  its 
normal  .price.  A  little  lower  down  we 
clash  with  two  women  treading  on  the 
skirts  of  one  of  the  little  wooded  tumps — 
as  they  would  call  them  farther  south — 
whidi  on  the  Trent  side  61  the  Chase  are 
a  distinct  feature  of  the  district  <'  We'm 
only  a-sticking,"  they  say.  The  nose  of 
one  of  them  is  for  all  the  world  like  a 
BUgar«loaf  or  a  candle-extinguisher. 

X>own  through  the  graveUy  cranny,  with 
the  heather  ana  bracken  still  thick  about 
us,  and  the  valley  of  Trent  coming  nearer 
at  every  step.  Up  go  a  covey  of  partridges 
and  off  with  a  whirr  to  the  other  side  of 
the  wire  netting  which  here  marks  the 
beginning  of  more  enclosures  and  planta- 
tions. One  may  carp  at  these  nlbblings  at 
the  Chase;  but  there  is  no  denying  the 
pretty  effect  of  the  knolls  of  beech-trees 
and  firs  which  crest  the  little  hills  on  this 
main  declivity  ziverwards.  The  effect  is 
enhanced,  too,  by  the  shaving  of  the 
bracken  beneath  them  into  squares  and 
oblongs. 

The  valley  air  is  much  less  of  a  tonic 
than  that  of  the  Chase;  but  thB  valley 
itself  is  worth  seeing.  Nowhere  is  the 
Trent  more  sweet  and  pure  to  the  eye. 
It  comes  hither  from  the  woods  of  Shng- 
borongh«— where  circumnavigator  Anson 
was  ^rn  in  1697 — ^refined  and  good  to 
see.  A  single  swan  breasts  the  stream 
close  under  the  bridge,  and  its  plumage  is 
as  white  as  the  river  itself  seems  irre- 
proachable. The  sun  shines  strongly  on 
the  green  weed  under  the  water. 

The  two  old  dames  with  their  sticks 
joined  us  in  the  little  inn  up  the  lane. 
They  were  clearly  brave-hearted  old 
creatures.  One  of  them,  who  appeared 
under  sixty,  confessed  to  eighty-three.  She 
accepted  a  sixpence,  with  some  doubt  at 
first,  but  later  with  affecting  gratitude  and 
the  words : 
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"It  iBn'C  often  I  meeta  with  a  friend 
now." 

The  parish  wai  her  beat  friend,  at  half- 
a-crown  a  week.  Bat  parochial  oharity  is 
too  impersonal  a  matter,  it  seemSi  to  toneh 
the  hearts  of  Ite  reoipienti. 

Another  excellent  day  may  be  spent  by 
approaching  the  Ohase  from  Lichfield, 
crossing  it  by  Beandesert,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  leaving  it  at 
Cannock.  This  shows  us  the  best  charms 
of  the  district  and  also  its  greatest  degra- 
dation. 

Lichfield  needs  no  crier  to  proclaim  its 

Spaces.  Who  that  has  viewed  its  Cathe- 
iral  from  the  farther  side  of  the  lakelet  to 
the  south,  oo  a  fine  autumnal  day,  when 
the  gorgeous  crocheted  spires,  the  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  the  shapes  of  the  clouds 
are  all  mirrored  impartially  in  the  pool, 
will  ever  forgei  the  old,  yet  ever  re- 
juvenated building  %  It  is  as  well,  too,  to 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  SamuelJohnson's 
native  city.  There  is  an  ugly  monument 
of  him  in  the  market-plaee.  It  shows  him 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  beneath  which 
books — lexicons  from  their  size  —  are 
most  unconventionally  and  inconveniently 
stacker).  He  looks  very  miserable,  as  weU 
he  may,  thus  exposed  with  hia  beloved 
books  to  all  kinds  of  weather.  But  thoueh 
as  a  work  of  art  the  thing  is  poor,  the 
statue  will  always  be  suggestive.  There 
is  better  work  in  the  Cathedral.  Unless 
you  have  seen  the  two  sleeping  children 
at  Lichfield  you  cannot  have  an  adequate 
idea  of  Chantrey's  powers. 

Anciently,  Lichfield  was  just  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Cbase.  It  is  very  different 
nowadays.  One  must  walk  three  or  four 
miles  ere  getting  to  its  hem,  and  even 
then  there  are  on  this  side  no  fine  open 
expanses  of  heather  as  east  of  Penkridge. 
The  lords  of  the  manor  shrewdly  got  their 
hands  upon  the  land  long  ago.  They  have 
turned  it  into  noble  demesnes,  or  just 
helped  Nature  to  continue  in  the  path  she 
trod  here  an  indefinite  number  of  millen- 
niaima  back. 

The  three  apirea  of  the  Cathedral  are 
aoon  lost.  The  road  north  is  extremely 
undulating,  though  with  a  smart  general  riae. 
Only  in  the  occasional  giant  oaka,  the  fira, 
and  the  thick  bracken  in  the  hedgerowa, 
do  we  aee  indicationa  that  thia  waa  once 
aa  wild  land  as  that  north  of  Beaudeaert. 
It  ia  not  a  very  intereating  road.  But  the 
higher  we  get  the  broader  becomes  the 
landscape  northeast.  Fields  and  wood- 
lands for  many  a  mile  mark  the  vale  of  Trent 


and  its  tributaries.  At  Longdon,  fonr 
miles  from  Lichfield,  we  choose  one  of 
the  three  Inna  which  aeem  to  over-accom- 
modate the  village,  and  reat  awhile.  These 
ruatic  hoatelriea  are  alwaya  diverting.  On 
thia  occaaion  the  entertainment,  though 
atroDg,  ia  rather  gloomy  to  boot. 

Four  men  are  aaaembled  over  thefr  cups. 
It  ia  the  time  of  the  Great  Coal  Strike. 
Naturally,  thia  ia  their  topic  of  talk.  One 
of  the  men  ia  a  villager,  another  ia  a 
needy  knife-grinder,  a  third  ia  a  collier 
from  Yorkafalre  who  has  walked  hither 
aeeUng  work  in  ttie  Cannock  diatriot — 
and — curious  irony — the  foucth  ia  a 
collier  from  Cannock  bent  on  walking 
north  to  aee  if  there  he  may  haply  earn  a 
livelihood.  The  hardneaa  of  the  times  is 
the  one  aubjeet  on  wliich  they  all  agree. 

The  viUager  of  the  four  is  a  veteran, 
with  a  long  and  somewhat  bitter  tongue. 

"Talk  about  your  being  half-atarved 
and  clemmed  1 "  he  cries  to  the  man  from 
Yorkshire,  who  has  twopenny  worth  of 
bread  and  cheese  with  Ills  beer,  "  could  a 
mon  as  was  hungry  stop  to  scrape  his 
cheese  t " 

For  several  minutes  there  is  a  clash  of 
angry  adjectives.  The  Yorkshfreman  does 
not  choose  to  have  his  words^and  deeds 
BO  nicely  measured.  But  the  landlady 
interferes  with  a  reprimand,  ''  I  don't  hold 
with  swearing  in  my  house,"  and  matters 
gradually  sober. 

^'  Well,  well,''  says  the  knife-grinder,  as 
if  his  was  the  vocation  of  peacemaker, 
"  we'm  all  bora" 

"  Ay,"  responds  the  Cannock  man,  "  and 
some  of  us  wouldn't  be  if  us  could  help  it" 

The  village  ancient  here  riaea  laboriously 
from  his  comer,  totters  to  tlie  speaker  and 
lays  his  hand  solemnly  on  his  shoulder, 
saying : 

"  You're  right,  lad,  you're  right." 

Either  this  praise,  or  the  sudden  sight  of 
the  knife-grinder's  machine  at  the  door,  seta 
the  Cannock  man  upon  the  knife-grhider 
himself. 

"Look  here  now,"  he  says  warmly, 
"  tell  me  how  to  earn  a  day's  money.  I 
doan't  care  what  it  be  at,  but  I'm  thirsting 
for  it,  fafr  thirsting  for  it.    TeU  me." 

The  knife-grinder,  unawed  by  Uie  almost 
ferocious  earnestness  of  the  poor  collier,  just 
draws  the  back  of  liis  Iiand  aeroes  hia  mouth 
and  remarka  with  a  amfle : 

"Well.  rU  tell  yo'.  Uae  your  own 
judgement,  that'a  the  way  to  do  it" 

The  atorm  thair  enauied  upon  this  re- 
joinder was  terrific     We  left  it  at  its 
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height.  Village  icna  are  not  the  en- 1 
lightening  places  they  once  were,  but  even 
nowadays  they  ought  not  to  be  beneath  the 
attention  of  men  who  wish  to  learn  how 
the  people  in  ^e  provinces  talk,  and  what 
they  think  abont. 

From  Longdon  we  climbed  by  devions 
byways  to  the  lodge  gates  of  Beaudesert. 
The  park  was  fascinating  in  its  warm 
October  colours  in  the  bracing  October  air. 
The  Hail  is  a  mellow  old  bnilding  of 
pnrple-red  brick,  embosomed — ^in  October 
— ^in  miset  and  gold  foliage.  It  stands  well 
over  the  Trent  valley,  fronting  the  east 
with  truly  British  indifference  to  the  winds 
and  weather.  From  the  oak  fencing  of  its 
park  we  see  the  spires  of  Lichfield  once 
more,  well-nigh  seven  miles  distant. 
Nearer  at  hand  are  the  houses  of  Bageley, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Chase,  with  the  Trent 
watering  ito  meadows.  Bageley 's  fame 
still  centres  mainly  upon  Mr.  Ptilmer,  the 
poisoner.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in 
the  little  town  who  remember  him,  and 
express  their  wonder  that  to  pleasant- 
mannered  a  person  should  have  come  to 
such  an  end. 

You  will  nowhere  see  pheasants  tamer 
than  those  on  the  Beaudesert  estate.  Four 
cock-birds  allowed  us  to  walk  unreservedly 
within  ten  paces  of  them  in  the  high-road. 
Even  then  they  did  not  protest  against  the 
,  Intrusion  with  a  noisy  whirr  of  wings.  Not 
a  bit  of  it.  They  skipped  lightly  into  the 
coppice  on  one  side,  and  there  they 
stayed  pecking  at  Insects  in  the  grass.  It 
seemed  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
thrust  a  hand  after  them  and  grasp  them 
by  their  tails. 

More  engrossing  were  the  antics  of  a 
couple  of  squirrels,  who  tumbled  each  other 
about  in  the  roadside  bracken  with  the 
like  disregard  for  bipeds.  Eat  when  they 
departed  they  did  it  with  a  theatrical 
flourish.  One — two — three — and  they  were 
high  up  the  liohened  trunk  of  an  old  oak. 

Tou  will  find  most  kinds  of  northern 
trees  in  this  park  of  Beaudesert,  and 
bracken  galore.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said  to  convince  of  its  beauty  in  mid- 
October.  The  dead  beech  and  oak-leaves 
are  crbp  under  foot,  and  their  pungent 
perfume  is  quite  noteworthy.  So,  too,  is 
the  keen  air  of  the  Ghase  as  we  ascend 
and  ascend  until  we  are  in  the  breezy  out- 
skirts of  the  park,  where  the  trees  are 
blown  to  bits,  where  they  gradually  be- 
come rarer,  until  they  cease  to  be,  and  only 
the  heather  moorland  with  ita  fine  lofty 
line  against  the  sky  is  left  to  dignify  the 


Ghase.  And  yonder,  conspicuous  in  the 
midst  of  this  upland  reach,  is  the  small  red 
lodge  already  mentioned  in  the  walk  from 
Penkridge. 

Hence  to  Hednesford  Is  a  good  three-mile 
trudge.  The  heather  gets  more  and  more 
meagre  on  the  Ghase  banks  by  the  road- 
side. The  dirty  red  houses  of  the  colliers 
are  more  and  more  strikingly  ugly.  And  the 
black  smoke  from  the  tall  chimneys  hovers 
between  the  blue  and  white  heavens  and 
the  autumnal,  dun-coloured  earth.  Bat  for 
the  strike  it  would  be  very  grimy  in  Hed- 
nesford. As  it  is,  the  unfortunate  colliers 
may  be  seen  in  knots,  with  their  hands  in 
their  pockets,  either  dificussing  without 
enthusiasm  or  watching  their  more  youthful 
brethren  play  pitch-and-toss. 

There  is  nothing  beautiful  in  Hednesford, 
and  the  Great  Goal  Strike  has  added 
misery  to  the  prevalent  xmcomeliness. 


.     THE  PLEASUEES  OF  GOLF. 


I  AM  a  foreigner—^"  tout  ee  qu'il  y  a  de 

plus ";  but  hold,  my  pen,  thou  art  on 

dangerous  ground  !  The  British  like  not 
the  stories  with  which  they  enliven  their 
leisure  hours  to  be  interspersed  with 
phrases  which  need  a  dictionary  for  in- 
terpretation. I  am  a  foreigner.  Enough ! 
I  am  staying  In  a  charming  country  house 
in  Scotland  with  a  dear  old  rickety-kneed 
General  of  my  acquaintance,  and  I  am 
learning  to  golf. 

The  country  house  is  near  a  seaside 
town.  It  Is  March;  It  is  windy;  also 
sandy.  Every  day  of  my  life  I  come  home 
with  more  **grit"  in  me  than  when  I 
went  out.  The  day  after  I  arrived  General 
MeShallop  said  to  me:  "You  can's  go 
back  to  your  own  country  without  knowing 
everything  there  is  to  know  about  golf. 
Not  to  golf  is  not  to  live.  We  will  go  for 
a  turn  on  the  links  to-morrow." 

Some  people  say  that  to-morrow  never 
comes.  They  lie.  It  does,  as  I  know  to 
my  cost. 

There  are  some  very  charming  girls 
staying  in  this  same  country  house.  One 
likes  naturally  to  distinguish  oneself  in 
the  presence  of  fair  Amazons.  I  was,  there- 
fore, rather  averse  from  the  idea  of  learning 
a  somewhat  difficult  and  dangerous  game 
before  them.  I  had  ascertained  that  they 
all  started  with  the  men  in  the  morning, 
and  came  home  with  them  to  lunch ;  that 
they  scorned  the  humble  limits  of  thei 
ladies'  links,  and  preferred  to  go  the  whoM 
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breezy  round.  Finding  that  I  was  in  for 
it  beyond  a  donbt,  I  not  nnnatorally  asked 
my  boat  for  some  acoonnt  of  the  game, 
which  I  had  never  seen  played  in  my  life. 

Now,  golf  is  more  than  a  game  or  a 
science.  It  is  a  fever  and  a  passion.  It 
^as  with  some  cariosity,  therefore,  that  I 
listened  to  Qeneral  McShallop's  exposition 
of  the  same. 

'*  Ton  place  your  ball  on  a  small  mound 
of  sand  called  a  *  tee,' "  he  explained  in  as 
simple  language  as  he  could,  in  kindly 
deference  to  my  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Eoglish,  "  and  you  hit  it  with  your  cmb." 

Then  he  paused  for  such  a  long  time  that 
I  began  to  think  that  this  was  the  Whole 
Duty  of  the  golfer,  and  spoke  accordingly. 

•*  Is  that  iOl  t    What  do  you  do  then  t " 

'<  You  walk  after  it  and  hit  it  again/' 
said  the  General  solemnly. 

There  was  another  pause. 

"  That  sounds  easy,"  said  I,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  speaking  like  a  fool  in  his 
folly. 

"  It  sounds  easleri  perhaps,  than  it  is/' 
said  my  host,  with  a  ghastly  smile.  "  Have 
you  ever  heud  of  '  bunkers '  t " 

I  never  had,  although  there  vaguely 
flitted  familiar  wise  across  my  mind  the 
battle  of  Bunker  HilL 

"  When  you  strike  off,"  said  the  General, 
leaylne  the  subject  of  bunkers  as  one  too 
painful  to  be  proceeded  with,  "you  see  a 
road  at  some  distance  before  you.  The 
first  diffioulty  for  a  beginner  is  to  get  over 
the  road.  Then  you  come  to  a  steep  in- 
cline, half  rock,  half  grass.  For  this  you 
will  need  a  different  club." 
'  "How  many  dubs  must  I  havet"  I 
asked  meekly. 

The  General  made  a  rapid  calculation. 

"  You  can  have  thirteen,"  he  answered. 
'^  The  Driver,  the  Bulger  Driver,  the  Long 
Spoon,  the  Mid  Spoon,  the  Short  Spoon,  the 
Patter,  the  Brassey,  the  Cleek,  the  Niblick, 
the  Driving-Iron,  the  Patting-Oieek,  the 
Lofting-Iron,andtheMashie;  butthenagaiui 
you  can  manage  with  very  few  if  you  like. 
To  begin  with,  I  should  only  recommend 
four — the  Driver,  t£e  Oleek,  the  Patter, 
and  the  Lofting-Iron." 

My  brain  reeled.  I  hastQy  abandoned 
the  discussion  of  clubs  and  returned  to  the 
game. 

"After  you  have  driven  off,  and  got 
over  the  road  and  the  hiU,"  I  asked, "  what 
then  t " 

"Then  you  see  a  red  flag  in  a  hole,"  said 
the  General,  as  if  this  were  a  fall,  sufficient, 
and  lucid  explanation  enough. 


E 


"  I  see.    And  then ) " 

"You  'put'  the  baU  in,"  said  the 
General,  in  astonishment  at  foreign  igno- 
rance.. "And  then  yo^  pick  it  up,"  he 
added,  in  fatigued  anticipation  of  another 
question,  "  and  make  another  '  tee,'  and 
drive  off  again— -over  a  bunker  this  time 
— and  then  there  is  a  sort  of  hollow  maiah 
which  you  must  avoid,  and  then  another 
bunker,  and  after  that  a  bum — ^In  which 
you  are  certain  to  lose  your  ball — and  then 
a  high  stone  wall,  which  very  few  beginners 
et  over  at  first;  and  then  there  is  the 
ttle  rqined  house,  where  the  green-keepeis 
have  their  tools,  and  which  very  often 
catches  one's  ball  when  one  is  not  careful ; 
and  then '* 

I  stopped  him.  His  rapid  description 
appalled  me.  The  golfing  oourse  appeared 
to  be  a  kind  of  "  Pilgrfm'a  Progress  "  to 
me,  with  bunkers  for  Apollyons,  and  stone 
walls  and  bums  for  the  HOI  of  Difficulty. 
I  became  "  tumbled  up  and  down  in*  my 
mind,"  as  John  Bunyan  hath  it  Where 
did  the  Land  of  BeuUh  come  in  t 

"  And  what  is  the  end  of  the  game  !  "  I 
asked. 

"Wiien  you  have  been  the  round,  of 
course.  Those  who  get  into  the  holes  in 
the  fewest  number  of  strokes  win  the 
game,"  said  the  General  in  a  tired  voioe. 

I  have  idways  been  rather  celebrated  for 
getting  into  holes  of  a  mental  desctiptIoQ« 
Ui  very  few  strokes  indeed,  so  I  did  not 
despair  yet  about  golf.  It  did,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  and  to  the  ignorant,  appear  a 
somewhat  peculiar  pastEoie,  but  as  all 
Europe  was  going  msd  over  It,  and  marking 
out  ridiculous  little  golfing-grounds  when 
|md  where  It  could,  and  as  I  was  on  the  real 
spot  where  the  real  game  was  played,  I 
determined  not  to  lose  the  opportunity. 

The  morrow  came,  my  host  in  fine  form 
and  knickerbockers,  and  the  young  ladiee 
in  business-like  short  skirts  and  Tam-o'- 
Shanter  caps.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  style 
of  dress  does  not  suit  all  girls — but  there, 
the  sex  is  always  charming,  even  under 
the  most  disadvantageous  drcumstancea. 

One  of  the  young  ladles  took  pity  upon 
my  evident  trepidaUon  at  breakfast  time, 
and  offered  to  break  me  in  all  by  herself 
in  an  srtless  and  charming  manner,  whioh 
would  be  impossible  except  In  Britain. 

"For,  General  MoShallop,"  she  added 
archly,  "  you  know  your  foursome  Is  made 
up,  and    as  there   are  five  of  us  girls. 

Monsieur  de  S and  I  will  be  left  out 

in  the  cold,  unless  we  play  wiUi  each 
other." 
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Thii  axraDsement  met  with  ani^versal 
latbfMdoD,  I  could  see  that  the  foonome 
had  boen  trembling  in  its  shoes  at  the  idea 
of  haying  an  ignorant  stranger  tacked  on 
to  it.   For  golf  is  also  business. 

Af  for  me,  of  course,  I   am   always 

pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a  t6tea-t@to 

with  one  of  Albion's  fair  daughters,  es- 

pedally  when  she   happens    to    be    the 

prettiest  girl  of  the  party;    Wo  started  at 

last,  the  others  well  on  in   front,  and 

Mademoiselle  and  I  well  behind.     We 

iralked  over  the  coarse,  sand-grown  grass 

towards  the  little  golf  club-house,  and  the 

salt  air  Uew  sweet  and  strong  in  our  faces. 

Arrived  there,  I  provided  myself  with 

the  balls,  the  four  requisite  clubs,  together 

with  a  seedyJooUng  caddy  to  carry  the 

same,  and  we  "  started  fair." 

At  this  moment  my  pen  arrests  itseli 
That  day,  lone  ago  now,  comes  back  to 
my  mind  in  aU  its  vivid  freshneea  The 
blue,  blue  ses^  the  salt,  breezy  wind,  the 
green  links  picturesquely  dotted  about 
with  the  scarlet  jackets  worn  by  some  of 
the  golfers,  the  pretty  face  of  the  girl  by 
my  side,  the  sordidly  dressed  caddy  in 
the  rear,  and  before .  us  two  nice  little, 
clean  white  balls  on  two  small  mounds  of 
sand,  waiting  to  be  launched  into  8pac<*. 

My  companion  struck  off  first.  She 
was  playinff  with  a  deck  only,  and  it 
flashed  brilliantly  in  the  sunshine  as  she 
swung  It  high  in  the  air.  The  ball 
vanished,  became  a  mere  speck,  and  then 
fell  lightly  and  gracefully  ip?here  all  right- 
mindeii  golf  balls  should  fall — on  the  other 
side  of  l£e  road. 

It  was  now  my  turn.  I  received  in- 
stmctionB  how  to  place  my  feet,  how  to 
hold  my  club,  to  keep  my  shoulder  always 
In  the  direction  of  the  hole. 

«< Where  Is  the  hplel"  I  demanded 
haughtily  of  the  caddy,  when  I  was  well 
fixed  In  a  firm  and  rigid  position,  with 
my  driver  clasped  with  the  tightness  of 
despair. 

'*  It's  awa'  pwer  the  hill,"  he  answered 
briefly ;  "  ye  canna  see  it  fra  here." 
I  prepared  to  strike. 
"  liift  your  dub  slowly  and  bring  it  down 
quickly,"  said    my  fair  companion,  con- 
templaUng  my  statue-Uke  attitude  with 
A  smile. 

At  this  moment  the  caddy  knelt 
iown  suid  officiously  turned  my  toes  in, 
idjasted  the  ball,  looked  criticidly  at  my 
•haniby  which  he  tucked  round  the  handle 
»f  tlie  club,  and  rising,  kindly  allowed 
ne  to  play. 


I  struck  with  the  strength  of  a  navvy. 
I  expected  to  see  the  ball  lost  In 
space,  but  on  looking  down,  I  beheld  it 
still  reposing  in  all  its  snowy  whiteness 
at  my  feet. 

I  was  readjusted  by  the  caddy,  uid 
required  to  assume  an  attitude  in  which 
I  could  hardly  keep  my  feet  Again 
I  struck— this  time  scattering  the  "tee" 
to  the  whids  and  ploughing  a  long  furrow 
on  the  links.  I  had  digged  a  pit  and 
fallen  into  the  midst  of  it  myself.  The 
caddy  frowned  as  he  replaced  the  turf, 
and  we  journeyed  on«  I  had  not  far  to 
go— barely  half-ardoaen  yards  in  fact — and 
began  to  find  being  placed  in  position  each 
thne  fatiguing.  I  waved  the  man  aside, 
therefore,  and  struck  my  own  way.  This 
time  I  fell  into  the  deepest  rut  In  the 
road.  My  comnanlon  was  very  kind  and 
encouraging,  but  it  took  me  eight  strokes 
to  get  to  where  her  ball  lay.  Then  she 
played  again  and  lifted  It  easily  and  grace- 
fully on  to  the  ^  hill,  whilst  I  followed 
after  aa  best  I  could.  I  f ocmd  the  hole 
with  tho  red  flag,  and  went  In  fai  thirty- 
four.    I  believe  It  has  been  done  In  three. 

From  thence  I  pursued  my  unhappy 
flight  from  hill  to  vale,  from  bum  to 
bunker.  I  lost  two  balls  in  the  bum, 
and  as  for  the  bunker — ^I  went  down  Into 
the  pit  alive. 

I  sent  the  caddy  on  ahead  after 
my  companion,  prefernng  to  potter  about 
alone.  Whenever  they  were  not  looking, 
I  picked  up  my  ball  and  carried  It  along, 
finding  that  by  so  doing  I  could  golf 
much  faster,  and,  indcM,  almost  keep 
up  with  Mademoiselle. 

*'  You  have  improved,"  she  said  to  me 
on  one  occasion,  when  I  arrived  on  the 
puttiiu;-green  In  eight  strokes,  having 
carried  my  ball  all  the  way  from  the 
last  bunker. 

And  I  admitted  that  I  had. 

After  the  burn  came  the  wall — a  great 
stone  affair  which  you  fired  at  from  an 
eminence  In  the  hope  of  destroying  it. 
Many  savage  blows  has  that  wall  endured 
in  its  day  1  Indeed,  Puritan  as  one  might 
suppose  the  Scotch  links  to  be,  I  have 
heard  language  used  thereon  which  would 
not  disgrace  Whitechapel  on  a  Sunday 
night.    Dili  golf,  like  love,  excuses  all. 

Beyond  the  wall  lay  a  smooth  putting- 
green,   then   another   wall,  then but 

why  enumerate  all  the  deadly  obstacles 

placed  in  the  way  of  harmless,  peaceable 

j  individuals  who  wanted  to  golf  and  enjoy 

I  themselves  in  a  sensible  manner  %     Had 
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the  valleys  been  exalted  and  the  hiUB  made 
low,  had  the  crooked  been  made  straight 
and  the  rough  places  plain,  we  might  have 
managed  tihe  game  fairly  well.  As  it 
was 

*<How  do  yon  like  itt"  asked  Made- 
moiselle, as  we  came  back  on  the  homeward 

COQKe. 

« Immensely/'  I  replied,  as  a  ball 
whistled  past  my  ear,  narrowly  escaping 
braining  me.  ^' There  are  elements  of 
difficult  and  danger  abont  it  that  render 
it  the  most  fascinating  of  games." 

There  was  a  large  18  on  the  iron  flag 
which  marked  the  hole  before  me.  I  went 
in  in  eighteen  strokes,  and  felt  proportion- 
ately triumphant,  until  it  was  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  eighteen  referred  merely 
to  the  number  of  the  hole,  and  not  to  the 
strokes  supposed  to  be  played. 

"  We  will  come  again  to-morrow,"  said 
my  fair  companion  dieeriUly,  picking  up 
her  ball  "You  will  soon  get  into  the 
swing  of  it" 

I  walked  home  rather  sadiv,  and  my 
dreams  that  night  were  of  yawning  chasms, 
of  desolate  sea-shores,  of  rapid  rolling  rivers 
bearing  fated  golf  balls  on  their  bosoms,  of 
insurmountable  stone  walls  that  rose,  like 
Fate,  ever  higher  between  the  golfer  and 
the  Promised  Land. 

The  General  and  his  foursome  came 
home  in  high  spirits.  They  talked  during 
luncheon  of  cleeks  and  nibUcks,  of  "  going 
in  in  four,"  and  of  the  hard  tricks  that 
destiny  had  played  them.  Immediately 
after  lunch  they  started  off  agdn,  faint  yet 
eager.    For  golf  is  also  life. 

Mademoiselle  and  I  stopped  at  home  and 
played  billiards.  Is  there  anything  a 
British  maiden  cannot  do  t 

The  next  morning  I  was  not  ill-pleased 
to  see  from  my  b^room  window  that  a 
light  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and 
wrapped  the  earth  In  a  soft  sluY>ud  of 
cotton  wool.  I  descended  ^aQy,  like  the 
troubadour  of  old,  with  the  thought  In  my 
head, "  No  golf  to-day." 

Alas  for  the  ignoble  foreigner  and  the 
energetic  British  1 

*'  No  golf  to-dajc,"  I  said  aloud  to  my 
fair  companion  of  the  Tam-o'-Shanter. 

*'No  golfl"  she  echoed;  "why  nott 
Oeneral  McShallop  is  going  out  as  usual." 

Of  course  if  a  rickety -kneed,  white- 
haired  old  General  could  do  this  thing,  I, 
even  I  also,  was  bound  to  pin  my  colours 
to  the  mast 

*'  Shan't  we  lose  a  good  miBy  balls  In  the 
snow  I "  I  objected  feebly. 


"We  shall  play  with  red  ones,**  she 
answered  decidedly.    "  It  is  great  fun." 

We  certainly  did  play  with  the  red  balls, 
but  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  the 
fun. 

In  a  week's  time,  during  which  we 
golfed  daily  In  all  weathers,  I  began  to 
learn  that  familiarity  breeds  contempt  I 
no  longer  trembled  before  the  ruttv  road ; 
I  Burveyed  the  steep  incline  with  calmnesB ; 
the  wall,  the  bum,  and  the  bunker  had  all 
lost  thdr  terrors.  I  spoke  in  assured 
tones  of  clubs  and  their  uses.  I  assumed 
professional  attitudes,  put  aside  my 
caddy  with  a  haughty  hand,  and 
wriggled  in  a  truly  professional  manner. 
For,  to  golf,  you  must  wriggle  and  tie 
yourself  faito  as  many  knots  as  possible, 
and  the  more  you  writhe  the  better  you 
will  play.  I  became  finally  calm  enough 
to  scrutinise  the 'other  players  on  the 
links.  They  were  always  the  same  set, 
feverishly  worshipping  at  the  shrine  of 
their  idol.  There  were  a  great  many 
Majors  and  Generals  and  such  snudl  deer 
scattered  about  I  suppose  the  golfing 
links,  with  their  flying,  whistling  balls, 
vaguely  recalled  th^  hiss  of  the  bulet  on 
the  battle-field  to  the  veterans'  minds. 
Perhaps,  too,  here  is  to  be  found  the 
oddest  mixture  of  society  possible  any- 
where. Pride  of  class  disappears  where 
golf  Is  ooncemed.  I  have  seen  a  Baronet 
golfing  with  a  butler.  Who  would  think 
of  calling  in  *'  Jeames  "  to  have  a  game  at 
billiards  If  a  more  kindred  soiu  were 
wanting? 

Accidents,  of  course,  occasionally  happen, 
but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  One  day, 
a  week  before  I  returned  to  my  native 
country,  my  original  companion  and  I 
were  golfing  together  alone.  Suddenly 
she  gave  a  little  shriek. 

"Ob,  dear,  I  have  lost  my  head  I"  she 
exclaimed. 

I  had  assured  her  that  this  was  a  thing 
I  often  did,  before  I  understood  that  she 
was  referring  to  her  dub^  which  lay  head- 
less before  me.  She  was  looking  very 
pretty  indeed  just  then,  with  a  bright 
colour  in  her  cheeks,  and  all  her  fair 
hair  blown  about  her  face.  I  took  hold 
of  the  stick,  and  we  held  It  between 
us.  It  was  rather  romantic.  I  became 
sentbnental. 

"I  have  lost  something  worse  than 
that,"  I  murmured. 

"Not  your  bidl  again,  I  hope?**  she 
interrupted  rather  sharply. 

"  No my  heart- 
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8he  loosed  the  stick  and  looked  me 
straight  in  the  eyes.  Beally,  there  Is  a 
frank  and  nnahashed  candonr  about  these 
British  maidens  that 

She  did  not  pretend  to  misonderstand 
*ma 

'^1  am  going  to  have  my  head  pnt  on  In 
the  right  place  again,"  she  remarked  as 
tihe  walked  away  from  me.  "I  should 
advise  you  to  do  the  same  thing  with  your 
hearth  Cracked  things  always  last  the 
loDgesi" 

Four  weeks  of  uninterrupted  and  de- 
lightful intercourse  had  brought  me  to 
this  1  For  calm  audacity  and  unfloiried 
presence  of  mind,  this  enchanting  specimen 
of  womankind  had  surpassed  herself. 

Stay  me  with  flagonp,  comfort  me  with 
apples,  for  I  am  siok  of — golf ! 


DOCK  LIFE. 


Down  in  the  busy  east  of  London, 
where  the  steady  rumble  of  heavy  vans 
laden  with  merchandise,  the  whirr  and 
clang  of  cranes  and  the  rattle  of  winches, 
resound  alwajs  in  the  ears  of  the  passer-by, 
stand  two  large  gates,  which  are  the 
entrance  to  the  Mecca  of  the  E&st  End 
labourer.  For  here  are  the  docks,  whose 
businesf ,  directly  or  indirectly,  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lower  stratum  of  dwellers  in  the  east. 

Every  morning — at  seven  In  winter, 
and  six  in  summer — ^an  eager  throng  pours 
through  these  gates,  and  surges  up  to  the 
iron  chains  which  span  the  wide  roadway 
some  hundred  yards  within.  The  space 
between  these  chains  and  the  gateway  is 
soon  packed  with  several  hundred 
"  dockers  "  clamouring  vociferously  to  the 
*'taking-on"  foremen,  standing  in  their 
little  pulpits  high  above  the  crowd,  for 
the  tidcets  whose  possession  gives  them  a 
day's  work.  Hundreds  go  away  unsatis- 
fied, for  there  are  at  least  three  applicants 
to  every  vacancy,  and  seek  consolation  In 
the  neighbouring  pubs,  or  hang  around 
the  Sock  gates  on  the  ofi-chance  of  a 
second  "  ca&  "  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  The 
comments  of  these  disappointed  individuals 
as  they  loaf  away  dejectedly  are  oft^ 
characteristia 

<<  *£  afad't  no  bloomin'  good  to  a  working 
man,  'e  ain't,"  says  one  burly  docker,  with 
»  atraw  in  Us  mouth,  pointing  the  finger 
of  scorn  at  a  foreman  who  has  made  up  his 
tale  of  labour  without  including  the  speaker, 
"  takbg  on  all  boys  agin  this  momin'." 


<*  Biowed  if  yer  ain't  right,  too,  Jim," 
assents  another  disappointed  applicant,  a 
rat-eyed,  waspish  little  man,  with  a  terrible 
reputation  for  sarcasm  as  it  is  understood 
in  Wapping.  "  Lor'  bless  yer,  I  could 
make  a  better  man  nor  'im  outer  two 
sticks  an'  a  lump  o'  coal."  He  expectorates 
^gorously  as  he  finishes  thb  tirade,  and 
then  wends  his  way  with  the  rest  of  the 
discontented  mob  to  the  gates. 

Those  who  have  been  more  fortunate 
in  securing  the  coveted  ticket  are  now 
distributed  throughout  the  docks.  Accord- 
ing to  the  necessities  of  the  authorities, 
they  are  told  off  to  the  wool  warehouses, 
the  wine  vaults,  the  dry  goods  stores,  the 
open  quays  to  which  goods  are  trans- 
ferred from  vessels  lying  alongside,  or 
down  to  the  inmost  recesses  of  these 
vessels,  to  assist  in  breaking-oat  their 
cargoes.  Of  sJl  these  various  employments, 
the  kst  is  the  most  dreaded,  and  only 
seasoned  dockers  can  stand  It  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  strain  upon  the  con- 
stitution being  most  severe.  Working 
thirty  feet  down  in  a  ship's  hold,  in  semi- 
darkness,  surrounded  by  a  stifling  atmo- 
sphere, and  with  the  body  never  for  a 
moment  during  the  whole  day  in  an  erect 
position,  is  no  joke,  as  the  present  writer  can 
assure  any  one  who  wishes  to  try  the  ex- 
periment Fortunately  the  same  men  are 
seldom  required  to  work  more  than  two 
days  a  week  at  this  particular  task. 

The  other  kinds  of  toil,  especially  those 
conducted  in  the  warehouses,  are  by  no 
means  so  exacting,  and  many  a  pipe  is 
smoked,  and  many  a  gallon  of  beer  drunk 
behind  those  huge  bales  of  wool  which 
periodically  fill  every  floor  of  huge 
buildings  extending  over  several  acres. 
Both  these  descriptions  of  amusement  are 
of  course  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Dock 
Company's  regulations,  and  many  are 
the  devices  resorted  to  by  ingenious 
dockers  to  indulge  in  these  tabooed  de- 
lights. BoUi  ale  and  rum  are  brought  in 
wholesale  in  harmless -looking  tea -cans, 
which  are  seldom  examined  by  the  dock 
police  at  the  gates,  and  these  go  backwards 
and  forwards  for  replenishment  all  through 
the  day.  A  new  hand  is  generally  se- 
lected for  the  somewhat  perilous  task  of 
runnbg  the  gauntlet  with  these  forbidden 
luxuries.  fTo  labourer  is  allowed  to  leave 
the  docks  —  except  for  dinner  —  during 
work-time  without  a  written  permission 
from  his  foreman.  The  faces  of  the  old 
stagers,  those  who  come  every  morning, 
week  after  week  and  year  after  year,  p 
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of  eonne  well  known  to  the  dock  police, 
and  they  dare  not  ran  the  risk — even  to 
obtain  beer.  Bat  the  new  hand,  whose 
face  is  not  yet  familiar  to  the  dock  officials, 
and  who  has  not  yet  acqaired  the  indefinable 
stamp  of  the  regalar  docker,  is  the  very 
man  for  the  poipose.  So  by  jadioions 
coaxing,  intemdxed  with  a  little  jadioions 
ballying,  the  new-comer  is  persuaded  to 
fill  his  pockets  with  these  innocent-looking 
cans,  and  to  stroll  aimlessly  oat  of  the 
docks  to  the  nearest  tavem.  Once  safelv 
outside  retom  is  easy  and  without  risk,  if 
the  "runner,**  as  he  is  called,  is  not 
known  to  the  police.  So  many  people 
enter  the  docks  dafly  on  various  errands 
that  scarcely  any  notice  is  taken  of  them. 
WhOe  the  "runner"  is  absent,  his  com- 
rades cheerfully  do  his  work,  and  conceal 
liis  departure  from  the  foreman.  If  he  be 
a  very  green  hand,  he  will  be  kept  busy  at 
the  same  eirand  all  day  long,  as  dockers 
are  thirsty  souls,  and  every  "  runner  *'  has 
his  day.  After  a  week  or  two  the  risk  of 
detection  increases,  and  a  fresh  Mercury 
has  to  be  found.  The  regular  fee  for 
each  successful  trip  is  "half-a-pint,"  or  a 
penny  in  cash,  and  a  new  hand  finds  it 
easy  to  earn  a  oouple  of  shillings  a  day  at 
this  work,  while  he  is  also  being  paid 
sfxpence  an  hour  by  the  Dock  Company. 
Until  one  has  actually  tried  the  experiment, 
no  one  would  believe  the  number  of  bottles 
and  flat  tin  cans  which  can  be  stowed 
away  in  a  rough  pea-jacket,  especially  if  a 
ragged  overcoat  be  put  on  over  it.  An 
expert  "  runner '^  will  safely  oonvey  a 
gaUon  of  beer  and  several  smiJl  bottles  of 
rum  every  journey. 

The  regulations  against  smoking  are 
still  more  strict  than  those  asainst  driwng, 
and  are  more  difiieult  to  evade.  StiU,  a  gocKl 
deal  of  surreptitious  homage  is  paid  to  the 
goddess  Nicotine  in  the  various  out-houses 
and  so  on,  one  of  the  gang  being  told  off 
to  keep  watch  for  any  prowling  constable. 
Most  dockers  also  indulge  in  chewing, 
which  is  permitted,  and  so  manage  to 
satisfy  their  craving  for  tobacco  in  a 
legitimate;  manner,  it  is,  by-the-bye,  an 
offence  under  the  Company's  bye-laws  for 
any  labourer  to  have  in  his  possession 
either  pipe  or  matches,  so  the  old  stager 
conceals  his  cutty  in  some  warehouse,  and 
carries  his  matches  in  his  boot  I 

What  has  been  said  above  is  ample  proof 
that  the  docker  is  a  man  of  resource,  and 
fully  understands  in  his  own  humble 
way  the  art  of  living.  He  carries  the 
same  principle  into  his  work ;  he  regards 


it  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  does  not  do  one 
iota  more  than  he  can  help.   Foremen  ^mry 
very  much  in  disposition,  out  most  of  them 
recognise  the  advantage  to  themselves  of 
having  plenty  of  men  for  the  work  in  hand^ 
as  thmgs  go  'more  smoothly,  even  if  the 
Dock  Company's  pocket  suffers.  One  day  a 
foreman  in  a  particular  department  found 
that  adtev  dinner  he  had  abaolutely  no  work 
for  his  gang  to  do.    While  his  men  were 
enjoying  tiieir  enforced  idleness,  suddenly 
the  awful  tidings   came  that   the    dock 
superintendent,  with  several  directors,  were 
making  a  tour  of  the  docks,  and  were  even 
then  in  the  next  warehouse.    The  foreman 
was  in  despair.    What  was  to  be  done! 
An  old  and  astute  docker  approached  him, 
and  a  whispered  colloquy  ensued.     The 
result  was  soon  apparent.    The  men  had 
that  morning  been  engaged  in  repairing 
gunny  bags  to  hold  rice.  These,  all  fiiiiahed, 
were  piled  up  neatly  at  one  end  of  the 
floor.    In  five  minutes  they  were  all  ripped 
open  again,  and  when  the  big-wigs  entered 
the  warehouse,  four-and-twenty  men  were 
industriously  engaged  in  sewing  them  up 
again  1 

A  good  deal  of  smuggling  and  petty 
thieving  goes  on  daily  at  the  docks,  not 
that  the  average  docker  is  worse  than  other 
labourers,  but  oecause  smuggling  especially 
possesses  an  inherent  charm  for  him  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  article 
surreptitiously  conveyed  out  of  the  docks. 
Many  good  stories  are  told  of  the  ingenious 
manner  in  which  both  constables  and 
Custom  House  officers  have  been  outwitted. 
One  foggy  day^  a  docker  working  aboard 
a  vessel  in  the  Central  Bashi  had  the  ill- 
lack,  apparently  by  acddent,  to  fall  over- 
board. He  could  swim,  but  it  was  some  little 
time  before  he  could  be  got  out,  and  he 
then  seemed  almost  done  up.  All  cold  and 
exhausted  as  he  was,  his  sympathetic 
chums  placed  him  on  a  plank  and  soon  ran 
him  out  of  the  docks  to  a  neighbouring 
public-house.  There  he  was  stripped  and 
put  to  bed  between  hot  blankets.  As  soon 
as  he  recovered,  he  evinced  an  uncommon 
anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  his  clothes,  and 
no  wonder,  for  the  linbigs  of  his  pea-jacket 
and  baggy  corduroys  were  the  receptacle 
fjr  some  fifteen  pounds  of  tobacco,  done  up 
in  waterproof  wrappings.  This  was  even- 
tually purchased  by  the  owner  of  the 
tavern. 

Dock  labourers  are  a  democratic  loi 
They,  have  but  little  respect  for  their 
foremen  or  even  for  a  dock  director,  and 
none  at  all  for  each  other.    Some  time 
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ago  a  docker  was  charged  at  Thames 
Police  Court  with  attempting  to  commit 
Buidde.  He  had  been  seen  In  broad  day* 
light  to  jamp  off  the  quay  into  the  South 
Dock.  An  eye-witnees,  a  fellow-labourer, 
was  called  to  give  evidence. 

**Did  the  prisoner  deliberately  jump 
into  the  water! "  asked  the  magistrate. 

<*  Well,  as  to  that,  howsomever,  I  can't 
say,  but  111  go  bail  for  it  'e  never  meant 
to  commit  sewersfde.  '£  can  swim  as  well 
as  I  can.  'Sides,  Vs  too  precious  fond  of 
'is  bloomin'  life  to  risk  It  while  he  can 
borrow  a  bob  of  any  one.  A  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  'ound,  that's  what  'e  Is  ! " 

The  prisoner  was  eventually  dismissed 
with  a  caution. 

In  conclusion,  let  not  .the  reader  fancy 
from  the  above  brief  notes  that  the  docker's 
life  Is  one  of  unalloyed  bliss.  He  has  his 
bad  days  when,  wet  and  cold  and  hungry, 
he  loafii  aimlessly  about  the  dock  gates, 
waiting  for  work  which  never  comes.  He 
Is  poorly  paid  at  the  best  of  times ;  he  has 
little  leisure  when  at  work,  he  is  in- 
differently lodged,  and  the  finer  joys  of 
life  are  not  for  him.  Small  wonder  If  at 
times  he  seek  refuge  from  the  monotony  of 
Us  eidstence  In  the  coarse  pleasures  of  the 
beer>shop  and  gin-palace.  Small  wonder  If 
his  Intellect,  denied  all  legitimate  vent,  is 
turned  to  deeds  of  low  cunning  and 
donbtftil  morality. 


THE  ABDUCTION  OF  A  KING. 


The  abduction  of  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  In  the  very  midst  of 
Warsaw,  his  own  capita^  was  probably  as 
audacious  an  exploit  as  any  body  of 
conspirators  ever  conceived  or  accom- 
plished. Perhaps  I  should  say  ''nearly" 
acoomplished,  since  at  the  last  moment  the 
King  effected  his  escape,  but  in  its  earlier 
stages  the  attempt  was  completely  success- 
ful. The  instigators  of  the  offelice  were  the 
confederated  Polish  nobles,  who  had  never 
recognised  Stanislaus  as  lawfully  elected ; 
and|  not  without  reason,  looked  upon  him 
as  the  mere  tool  of  Russian  tyranny. 

The  num  who  planned  the  details  of  the 
ftbduction  was  the  celebrated  Polish  patriot, 
Pulaski.  He  it  was  who  engaged  a  body 
yf  forty  adventurers  to  carry  It  out,  under 
^he  leadership  of  three  daring  men, 
LukowfikI,  Strawinski,  and  KosinsU,  whom 
le  had  won  over,  and  who  had  sworn  to 
leliver  up  to  him  the  King,  dead  or  alive. 

Making  their  way  by  stealthy  journeys 


from  Cdtschokow,  In  Qreat  Poland,  they 
entered  Warsaw,  on  the  second  of  Novem- 
ber, without  having  been  discovered. 
They  were  disguised  as  peasants  In  charge 
of  carts  loaded  with  hay,  under  which 
were  concealed  their  saddles,  weapons, 
and  ordinary  dress. 

They  did  not  all  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  city ;  some  remained  at  the 

Sates.  The  others,  on  the  following  even- 
ig,  collected,  with  due  precautions,  in  the 
Street  of  the  Capucins;  for  they  calculated, 
''from  Information  received,"  that  the 
Kinfi:  would  pass  that  way  on  returning  to 
his  Palace  at  Uie  accustomed  hour. 

And  so  It  happened. 

Between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  leaving 
the  residence  of  his  uncle.  Prince  Czar- 
torisU,  to  whom  he  had  been  paying  a 
visit,  the  King  drove  Into  the  trap  pre- 
pared for  him.  His  escort  did  not  exceed 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  grooms  and  troopers, 
and  an  aide-de-camp  rode  with  him  in  his 
carriage. 

Suddenly  a  number  of  frell-armed  men 
sprang  out  of  the  darkness,  and  surrounded 
both  Uie  carriage  and  Its  escort,  ordering 
the  coachman  to  pull  up.  Before  he 
eould  obey  a  shower  of  bullets  clattered 
ab6ut  the  vehicle,  and  struck  down  an 
equerry  who  had  posted  himself  on  the 
doorstep  to  defend  hb  master.  The  escort 
had  fied  at  the  first  shot ;  even  the  aide- 
de-camp  was  gone ;  the  King  was  all 
alone.  It  was  a  pitch-dark  night,  and  he 
attempted  to  profit  by  the  darkness ;  but 
before  he  had  taken  nalf-a-do2en  steps,  a 
rough  hand  clutched  hold  of  his  hair. 
"  We  have  you  now,"  cried  the  man  who 
had  stopped  him ;  "  your  bout  Is  come  1 " 
and  a  pistol  was  discharged  so  close  to  his 
face  that  he  afterwards  said  he  could  feel 
the  heat  of  the  flame.  At  the  same  time 
a  sabre-stroke  was  aimed  at  his  head,  and 
cut  through  his  hat  and  hair  to  his  skull. 
Meanwhile  the  conspirators  had  remounted 
their  horses ;  two  of  them  sefced  his  collar 
and  dragged  him  on  between  them,  whOe 
they  rode  at  full  gallop,  five  hundred 
paces  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw. 

The  alarm  had  by  this  time  been  given 
in  both  the  Paltfce  and  the  city.  The 
guards  hastened  to  the  scene  of  ttie  out- 
rage,* but  discovered  only  the  King's  hat, 
soaked  in  blood.  It  was  at  once  concluded 
that  he  had  been  killed,  and  his  dead 
body  carried  off  by  the  murderers ;  the  city 
was  filled  with  all  kinds  of  dreadfdi 
rumours. 

The  King  was  soon  breathless  and  ex- 
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hanated  with  the  cruel  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  Bnbjected.  He  was 
unable  to  stand,  and  his  captora  were 
obliged  to  mount  him  on  horseback. 
They  then  proceeded  at  a  still  more  rapid 
pace.  On  reaching  the  city  gate  they 
found  it  closed,  so  that  the  only  means  of 
escape  was  by  leaping  the  ditch.  They 
did  not  hesitata  The  King  was  of  course 
compelled  to  follow  their  example.  He 
pushed  his  horse  forward,  but  he  fell  in 
the  middle.  A  second  attempt,  a  second 
failure;  and  the  poor  animal  broke  his 
leg.  Stanislaus  was  dragged  out  covered 
with  mud  and  greatly  disordered ;  another 
hone  was  provided,  and  the  desperate  ride 
resumed.  But  not  before  they  had 
relieved  him  of  all  his  valuables,  leaving 
only  his  handkerchief  and  tabletr.  Even 
Lukowski  shared  in  the  plunder,  snatching 
the  ribbon  of  the  King's  black  eagle, 
with  the  diamond  cross  attached  to  it 

Most  of  the  conspirators  now  dispersed; 
no  doubt  in  order  to  warn  theb  chiefs  of  the 
captive's  approach.  Only  seven  remained, 
under  the  command  of  Eosinski.  The 
night  had  grown  so  heavy  that  they  had 
lost  their  bearings,  and  knew  not  where 
they  were.  Moreover,  their  horses  were 
spent  with  fatigue,  and  would  not  budge 
a  step  further.  The  party  were  compelled 
to  alight,  and  forced  the  King  to  do  the 
same — though  he  had  but  one  boot,  the 
other  having  stuck  in  the  mud  of  the  city 
ditch. 

For  some  time  they  continued  to  wander 
about  the  fields,  unable  to  discover  any 
regular  road,  or  to  get  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hcMd  of  Warsaw.  At  length  they  re- 
mounted King  Stanislaus,  two  of  them 
holding  him  up  in  the  saddle  with  their 
hands,  while  a  third  led  the  horse  by  the 
bridle.  Thus  they  stumbled  on,  until  the 
King,  perceiving  Uiat  they  had  struck  into 
a  path  which  led  to  a  village  called 
Burskow,  warned  them  that  some  Bussian 
soldiers  were  stationed  there,  who  would 
probably  attempt  his  rescue.  Strange 
advice,  yon  will  say,  for  the  King  to  have 
given  to  his  abductors ;  but  it  was  really 
dictated  by  consummate  pradence.  He  was 
reasonably  afraid  that  on  seeing  the  Bussian 
guard  the  conspirators  might  have  kiUed 
him  and  taken  to  flight ;  whereas  by  inform- 
ing them  of  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposing  themselves,  he  to  some  extent 
gained  their  confidence.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  thencefonvard  they  treated  him 
with  greater  lenity.  Finding  himself  un- 
able to  endore  sny  longer   the    painful 


poBture  they  had  forced  upon  him,  be 
begged  them  to  provide  him  with  a  boot 
and  another  horse.  To  this  they  assented  ; 
and  then  resumed  their  journey  over  the 
pathless  tracts,  frequently  retracing  their 
course  without  knowing  it^  until  they 
finally  found  themselves  in  the  wood  of 
Bielany,  not  more  than  a  league  from 
Warsaw. 


Meanwhile  the  capital  was  a  scene  of 
consternation  and  perplexity.  The  guards 
were  afraid  that  if  they  pressed  the  pursuit 
of  the  captors,  the  latter,  in  their  rage, 
might  put  the  King  to  death  under  cover  of 
the  darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
delaying,  they  gave  them  time  to  convey 
their  victim  to  some  secure  retreat,  whence 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  rescue  him.  At 
last,  several  nobles  mounted  their  horsee 
and  followed  up  the  traces  of  the  con- 
spirators until  they  reached  the  point 
where  the  King  had  crossed  the  ditch. 
There  they  picked  up  his  pelisse,  which  the 
King  had  lost  in  the  scuffle,  and  as  it  was 
blood-spotted  and  shot-torn,  it  confirmed 
them  in  their  belief  that  the  King  was  no 
more. 

Stanislaus  and  his  captors  were  stUl 
wandering  in  the  wood  of  Bielany,  when 
they  were  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  sounds 
of  a  Bussian  patrol.  After  holding  a  short 
conference  together  four  of  them  dis- 
appeared, leaving  Kosineki  and  two  others 
with  the  Kln^  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
they  came  upon  a  second  Bussian  gnard, 
and  the  two  men  fled,  so  that  the  ELing 
was  alone  with  Kosinskl.  Both  had  aban- 
doned their  horses  and  were  on  foot. 
Exhausted  by  all  be  had  undergone, 
Stanislaus  begged  his  guardian  to  halt  and 
allow  him  a  few  minutes'  repose.  The 
Pole  refused,  and  threatened  him  with  his 
drawn  sword,  but  at  the  same  time  told 
him  they  would  find  a  vehicle  waiting  for 
them  on  the  threshold  of  the  wood.  They 
continued  their  tramp  until  they  found 
themselves  at  the  gate  of  the  Convent 
of  Bielany.  Kosinski  was  here  so  agitated 
by  his  thoughts  that  the  King  perceived 
his  disorder,  and  having  remarked  that 
they  had  strayed  from  the  road  in  quite  a 
di£ferent  direction,  added :  **  I  see  that 
you  do  not  know  where  to  go.  Let  me 
seek  shelter  in  the  convent,  and  do  you 
provide  for  your  own  safety.'*  ''No," 
replied  Kosinski,  "  I  have  sworn." 

They  continued  their  joumeyings  nntil 
they  arrived  at  Mariemont,  a  small  palace 
belonging  to  the  House  of  Saxony,  which 
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is  not  more  Uum  hftlf  a  league  from 
Wanaw.  KoalnakI  showed  lome  ntitf ae- 
tion  on  finding  out  where  he  was;  and  the 
King  haying  again  asked  for  a  few 
minutes'  resi,  lie  oonsented.  While  they 
reclined  together  on  the  ground,  the  Kiog 
employed  &e  brief  Interyal  in  endeavour- 
ing to  propitiate  his  eonduetor,  and  per- 
suade hhn  to  assist^  or  at  least  permit,  his 
escape.  He  represented  to  him  the 
criminality  of  his  conduct  in  undertaking 
to  kUl  his  SoyereigD,  and  the  invalidity 
of  an  oath  taken  for  such  a  purpose. 
Kosinski  listened  attentiyely,  and  at  last 
showed  some  signs  of  remorse.  *'  But  if," 
he  said,  *'  consenting  to  save  your  life,  I 
reconduct  you  to  Warsaw,  what  will  be 
the  consequence  1  I  shall  be  arrested  and 
put  to  death.** 

This  reflection  plunged  him  anew  into 
uncertainty  and  embarrassment.  **  I  give 
you  my  word/'  said  the  King,  "  that  no  ill 
shall  befall  you;  but  if  you  doubt  the 
fulfilment  of  my  promise,  escape  whOe 
there  is  yet  time.  I  can  find  my  way 
towsrds  some  place  of  safety,  and  I  will 
certainly  point  out  to  any  who  m^ght  wish 
to  pursue  you  a  route  directly  opposite  to 
that  taken  by  you."  Kofiinslu  could  no 
longer  resist  Tiirowing  himself  at  the 
King's  feet  he  implored  hU  forgiveness,  and 
swore  to  protect  liim  again&t  every  enemy, 
adding  that  he  would  trust  wholly  to  his 
generosity.  The  King  repeated  his  promise 
that  no  harm  should  come  to  him.  Think- 
ing it  prudent  not  the  less  to  gain  some 
asylum  without  delay,  and  remembering 
that  there  was  a  miller's  herd  by,  he  imme- 
diately turned  his  steps  in  that  direction. 
Kosinski  knocked  at  the  door.  There  was 
no  reply.'  Then  he  broke  a  window«pane, 
and  demanded  that  shelter  should  be 
given  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  Hl- 
used  by  thieves ;  but  the  miller,  thinking 
they  were  robbfors,  refused  to  open,  and 
for  more  than  half  an  hour  persisted  in 
the  refusal.  Eventually  the  EJngapproached, 
and  speaking  through  the  broken  case- 
ment, endeavoured  to  induce  the  miller  to 
receive  them.  "If  we  were  thieves,"  said 
be,  "  we  could  as  easily  have  broken  the 
whole  window  as  a  single  pane."  This 
pithy  argument  convinced  the  miller;  he 
opened  the  door  and  received  the  King. 

The  latter  immediately  wrote  in  French 
the  following  note  to  General  Cou^r)  Colonel 
of  his  foot  guards : 

'*  By  a  kind  of  mirade  I  have  escaped 
from  my  assassins,  and  am  now  at  the  little 
mill  of  Mariemont.    Oome  as  soon  aa  may 


be  to  convey  me  from  here.  I  am  wounded, 
but  not  badly." 

The  King  experienced  some  difficulty  in 
finding  a  messenger  to  take  the  billet  to 
Warsaw ;  but  at  length  succeeded.  With- 
out a  minute's  delay  Oou^r  repaired  to  the 
mil),  followed  by  a  detachment  of  guards. 
On  arriving  there  he  found  the  King  sound 
asleep  on  the  ground,  covered  by  the 
miller's  cloak.  The  reader  can  imagine 
all  that  ensued — ^the  surprise  of  the  miller 
and  his  family  when  they  discovered  whom 
they  had  treated  with  such  scant  courtesy ; 
the  delight  of  the  ELiog  at  the  happy  ending 
of  his  night  of  perU;  the  rejoicings  in 
Warsaw  when  the  citizens  welcomed  back 
their  sovereign.  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
and  so  end»d  this  strange  story  of  the 
Abduction  of  a  King. 
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CHAPTER  XX.      WAITING  FOR  THE  KNELL. 

"And  now-=-yon  will  not  hold  me 
back)" 

Hubert  Claverdon  knew  to  what  he 
had  pledged  himself  when  he  promised 
blindfold.  He  looked  fixedly  at  Alison  as 
she  stood  before  him,  and  the  thought 
came  over  him — could  he  ever  hold  her 
back,  when  the  impulse  of  an  intense 
nature  led  her  into  this  or  that  action  t 
Another  thought  followed.  Would  he 
ever,  however  long  Heaven  granted  them 
to  walk  through  life  together,  wish  to  hold 
her  back  I  Surely  her  impulse  would 
always  be  high  and  holy — her  deeds  great 
and  good. 

He  knew  now  to  what  he  had  pledged 
himsell  A  farewell  interview  with  the 
condemned  man  before  removal  to  Kil- 
mainham,  had  shown  Glaverdon  that  his 
stock  of  strength  was  still  small,  his 
powers  of  endurance  poor.  Dr.  Masters 
had  said  that  it  would  be  months  before 
"Bichard  was  himself  again,"  and  that 
care  and  rest,  and  a  change  to  his  native 
air,  were  things  imperative. 

After  the  maimer  of  idling  men,  Hubert 
had  rebelled,  against  these  drastic  opinions; 
but  Alison  would  have  her  way.  She 
hdd  up  a  warning,  imperious  finger. 

'"If  I  be  dear  to  some  one  else,'"  she 
quoted ;  and  after  that  there  was  nothing 
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more  to  be  Baid.  So  it  was  settled  they 
were  all  to  go  down  to  Forrestlefgh,  and 
Alison  with  them.  There  was,  of  coorsei 
no  diffleoltj  about  a  long  forlongh  for 
Hubert;  a  priTllege  tiiat  Alison  was 
proud  to  hear  him  speak  of  by  its  actual 
name,  and  not  as  going  on  leave. 

The  Oolonel  had  thrown  oold  water 
upon  the  idea  of  the  Beetor  buying  his  son 
out 

"  If  you  do  that,"  he  said,  "  we  cannot 
give  hfan  his  commission,  and  that  is 
what  we  wish  to  do.  Our  Qoartermaster 
is  about  to  retire  upon  his  laurels,  and 
then  I  shall  recommend  your  son  for  the 
vacancy.  After  that — the  world  is  wide,  and 
he  can  do  what  he  will.  You  can  purchase 
him  an  exchange  into  some  other  corps  if 
he  wishes  to  stick  to  the  service.'' 

WeD,  in  any  case  Hubert's  promise 
must  be  kept.  He  must  go  to  sunny  Devon 
with  his  father  and  mother;  but  Alison 
must  be  left  behind. 

"It  will  be  terrible  for  you — an  awful 
ordeal,  my  darling — to  be  with  that  poor 
girl  at  such  a  time." 

''It  would  be  more  terrible  to  me  to 
be  kept  back.  I  cannot  teU  you  how 
miserable  I  should  be." 

He  saw  that  her  words  were  indeed 
true:  he  realised  that  for  the  love  of 
such  a  woman  there  was  a  price  to  pay. 

"And  you  will  go  to  Kilmainham — 
Just  you  and  she  together  f  " 

"  Just  she  and  L  We  shall  be  together 
all  the  time— «very  hour,  every  moment, 
until  all  is  over.  Then  I  shall  bring 
her  back  here  to  Father  John.  I  wiU 
not  let  the  old  man  go  with  us,  because  I 
think  that  it  would  kill  him." 

"  And  Norah  Is  to  see  her  lover  t " 

"  Yes ;  once,  and  the  two  men,  Coghlan 
and  McMurdock;  the  Colonel  has  inter- 
ceded for  them." 

Hubert  Ciaverdon  liid  his  face  upon  liis 
arois. 

"  Oh,  good  Heaven  1 "  he  said,  with  a 
long-drawn  breath  like  a  sob,  "it  seems 
too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  my  poor  faulty 
life.  I  would  give  all  I  have--except  you 
— ^to  save  him." 

Alison  was  afraid.  When  Mr.  Milman 
told  him,  ever  so  gently,  and  with  all 
delicate  tact,  that  the  sentence  upon  Deacon 
was  death,  Hubert  had  had  a  trying 
relapse.  She  dared  not  speak,  but  just 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  dear,  dark  h^ ; 
and  in  her  touch  was  comfort  and  healing. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  our  story, 


and  to  some  the  end  may  seam  too 
sad ;  yet  not  altogether  sad,  I  think,  sinee 
we  leave  Alison  fulfilling  the  highest  and 
holiest  task  life  can  give  to  any  one — 
the  comforting  and  sustaining  of  the 
afflicted. 

It  Is  a  shabby,  sordid  little  roMa  In 
which  the  two  women  wait  for  the  toUIng 
of  the  knell  that  shall  tell  of  Hany 
Deacon's  death.  There  is  a  poor  little  deid 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room — a  pitif id 
affair  enough ;  and  yet  just  now  no  altar 
gorseou^ly  draped,  and  ablaze  with  ligbta, 
could  be  a  more  sacred  thing.  By  thia 
table  the  two  women  kneel,  luind  dasped  | 
in  hand,  with  no  barrier  either  of  oaate  or 
creed  between  them.  Evervthing  is  very 
silent.  A  bird  sings  sweetly  in  a  cage  aome- 
where  across  the  paved  yard  into  which 
the  room  looks^  Alas  for  the  poor  colleen  I 
The  once  lustrous  eyes  are  dull  and  fixed — 
filled  with  an  unspeakable  fear.  The 
prayer  dies  upon  the  lips,  tiiat  are  livid 
and  drawn  tightly  over  the  white  teeth. 
She  clings  to  Alison  as  the  drowning  man 
to  the  rope. 

Oh,  the  horror  of  it — the  horror  of  it  J 
Her  darling  boy — ^her  Harry — now  this 
moment  alive,  and  strong  In  the  strength  of 
his  young  manhood ;  perhaps  the  next- 
swinging,  a  dead  and  lifelm  thing.  In  a 
horrible  pit. 

The  bird  in  the  room  across  the  yard 
sings  jubilant^  for  a  ray  of  sunlight  has 
touched  the  gilded  bars  of  his  cage. 
Louder  and  louder,  more  joyous  and  more^ 
shrill,  rises  his  cry,  until,  in  one  final  ont-^ 
burst,  it  seems  to  rise  Into  the  very 
heart  of  ecstasy. 

"It  Is  the  song  of  a  pardoned  soul/' 
says  Alison,  speaking  she  knows  not  by 
what  divine  grace,  and  in  that  moment 
the  knell  sounds,  with  a  horrible  lingering 
between  each  note  that  shudders  as  it 
falls.  A  gleam  like  the  flicker  of  madness 
lights  up  ll'orah's  eyes,  and  she  Ufts  her 
arms  high  towards  heaven. 

'•They  have  killed  him— killed  hhn— 
killed  hfanl"  she  shrieks,  and  her 
voice  rises  shrilly  and  more  shrill. 

Then,  as  the  dull  thud  of  the  deep- 
voiced  bell  still  beats  the  abr,  Alboa 
catches  her  in  her  arms,  and  the  two 
women,  with  smothered  sobs,  clasp  each 
other  dose. 


Do  you  say  we  end  our  story  with  a 
death-knell!  Nay,  for  the  echo  of  joy- 
bells  is  In  the  air;  and  in  Uiis  strange  snd 
complex  life  of  ours,  do  not  the  death- 
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kneUs  and  the  joy-bella  mingle— do  not 
joy  and  eorrowy  Ufe  and  deatbi  jostle  one 
another! 

l'ekvoi. 

Team  have  paaaed,  and  brought  many 
ehangea  to  Uie  Hondred  and  Ninety-Third. 
We  wHI  begin  with  Ensign  Green. 
That  gentleman's  career  in  the  service  was 
eat  short  by  a  relatiTO  dying  and  leaving 
him  a  large  estate  and  rortnne.  The 
daties  of  a  landlord  oalled  him,  and 
there  was  no  other  way  than  to  obey. 
The  night  he  dined  with  the  mess  as  a 
guest— pathetic  in  a  mufti  suit  of  dress 
clothes  —  tiie  farewell  speech  he  made 
—bursting  into  bitter  tears  fai  the  middle 
of  it— these  are  written  in  the  records  of 
the  regiment.  Subsequently  he  presented 
a  massive  gold  snuffrbox  to  the  mess,  and 
it  went  by  the  name  of  "(Green's  snuff- 
box," a  fact  which  is  alluded  to  in  another 
story,  that  tells  of  the  doings  of  the  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-Third. 

Mention  is  also  there  made  of  his 
recitation  of  My  name  is  Nerval  having 
left  a  reputation  behind  it  We  do  not 
gather  that  Mr.  BUuud's  Dying  Gladiator 
created  a  similar  sensation.  BUazard  was 
indeed  a  feeble  creature,  or  looked  upon 
as  such;  yet  it  is  sometimes  the  feeble 
things  of  this  life  that  confound  the  wise. 
Blizzard  volunteered  for  active  service  in 
one  of  those  miserable  petty  wars  that 
often  cost  us,  as  a  countiy,  such  valuable 
Uves;  he  rescued  a  wounded  man  under 
fire,  and  just  as  he  had  laid  his  burden 
down  in  a  place  of  safety,  got  shot  through 
the  body  by  a  spent  bullet.  They  carried 
Blizzard  into  the  poor  apology  for  a  hospitid 
where  the  wounded  were  cared  for,  and 
the  surgeon  in  charge  shook  his  head. 

The  bjored  man  asked  if  the  one  he 
had  rescued  would  live,  and  they  sdd 
"  Yes,"  and  an  orderly  near  added  that 
the  said  man  had  a  wife  and  kids  at  home ; 
at  which  Blizzard  turned  his  face  to  the 
canvas  wall  with*  a  smUe.  Then,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  sick  started  and 
tamed  in  their  beds;  for  a  shrill  voice 
rose  in  the  dlence.  In  his  delirium  the 
dying  man  was  back  in  the  old  life — the 
life  of  Soldiers'  Evenings,  of  song  and 
step-danoei  and  this  is  what  he  sang : 

There's  one  thing  I  can  do, 

Says  1 1 
Get  shot  instead  of  yen, 

Says  II 

*<An'  he  done  it,  too,"  said  an  old 
soldier  grimly.    That  was  BUzzard's  last 


song  and  last  word.  So  he  wasn't  such  a 
veiy  feeble  creature,  after  alL  When  they 
hourd  his  story  the  mess  of  the  Hundred 
and  Ninety-Third  drank  to  his  memory, 
all  standing,  and  in  silence  —  a  fitting 
tribute. 

And  the  doctor  %  Much  the  same ;  his 
hair  growing  more  sparsdy  on  the  temples, 
thinner  on  the  crown;  but  quite  as  ftdl 
of  energy  as  ever,  and  as  busy  organising 
Soldiers' Evenings,  Dr.  Musters  is,  however, 
a  Surgeon-Bbjor  now,  and  his  Amelia 
delights  in  befaog  the  wtf  e  of  a  field-officer. 
She  also  greatly  prides  herself  upon  the 
posMSsion  of  a  certain  bracelet,  which  on 
festive  occasions  adorns  her  well-made, 
plump  little  arm.  It  has  two  heaits  in 
diamonds  on  the  dasp,  and— rather  re- 
versing the  order  of  things,  perhaps,  yet 
fall  of  a  charming  significance— was  given 
to  her  by  Mr.  and  lbs.  Hubert  Olavwdon 
on  their  wedding-day.  Perhaps  presents 
of  this  kind  were  the  fashion  in  the 
Hundred  and  Ninety-Third,  for  on  the 
day  that  Eliza  married  Drummer  Cos^n, 
a  neat  square  box  arrived  at  Major 
Henneker's,  and  from  a  round  aperture 
hi  the  front  thereof  looked  forth  a 
little  frilled  face,  and  Missy,  screaming 
wMi  delight,  pulled  forth  poor  Abednego 
and  "spreaded"  him  on  the  spot,  while 
every  one  gazed  in  admiration  at  a  small 
silver  collar  round  his  neck,  whereon  was 
engraved  ^e  magic  name :  "  Little  Missy." 
But  Misify  could  not  forget  good  EUz\ 
and  manv  a  night  the  chUd  cried  herself 
to  sleep,  m  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  squaie 
box  stood  on  a  chair  by  her  bedside. 
Eliza,  too,  fretted  for  her  nursling  untD 
she  got  a  Little  Missy  of  her  own;  and 
even  then  the  conceit  was  somewhat  taken 
out  of  her,  for  Missy,  after  regarding  the 
infant  intently,  with  her  head  on  one  side 
and  her  eyes  gravely  reflective,  said,  with 
solemn  earnestness : 

<(  Do  you  really  think  it  is  so  much  nicer 
than  little  Abednego  t  It  'pears  to  ma  a 
little  tiresome  that  its  little  face  should 
be  so  red,  and  tlie  top  of  its  head  like 
Dr.  Musters's." 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  up  to 
there  was  no  Little  Missy  any  more. 
There  was  a  rather  lanky  girl,  irith  two 
long  plaits  of  golden  hair  hanring  down 
her  back,  busy  with  her  lesson-boolES,  but 
not  tihe  Little  Missy  we  have  known. 
As  time  go«s  on  she  will  be  Isnky  no 
more;  she  will  blossom  into  rare  and 
peerless  beauty;  i^nd  maybe  I  shall  one 
day  tell  the  stoiy  oi  her  joys  and  aoncor 
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loYOf  and  paint.  About  three  yean  after 
the  sad  death  of  Private  Deacon,  Major 
Henneker  lold  oat  and  tamed  his  airord 
into  a  ploagh-sharOi  gliding  with  all  the 
eaie  of  a  perfect  man  of  the  world  into 
the  position  of  a  eoantry  gentleman. 
Yerrinder  had  exchanged  with  one  the 
Honourable  Robert  Dacre,  gone  to  India 
and  token  Elsie  with  him.  Truly,  as  we 
go  on  in  life,  *'the  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  new." 

For  oar  closing  scene  we  find  ourselves 
onee  more  in  Ireland;  once  more  in  the 
soft,  sweet  early  summer,  when  the  meadows 
are  starred  with  blossoms,  and  the  music 
of  the  woods  is  at  its  sweetest.    We  are 
at  Kinsale,  and  the  glbt  of  the  bright  bay 
is  seen  through  the  trees,  the  trees  that 
are  the  homes  of  countless  cushats.     How 
lafar  the  clear  expanse  of  water,  kissing  the 
pale  faces  of  the  forget-me-nots  that  grow 
right  down  to  its  edge  1    In  other  parts  of 
the  shore  the  rocks  run  i^heer  down  into 
the  bay,  and  in  their  steep  sides  are  caverns 
where  the  seaflowers,  of  many  a  tint  and 
hue,  open  their  delicate  corollas  in  the 
bv^ht  water,  gently  moving  their  slender 
petals^  as  though  they  were  asleep  and 
dreaming.     The  road  winds -rcmnd   the 
bay,   and   here  Is   the  turn  where   the 
mackerel  boats  come  in  of  a  morning,  and 
the  exquisitely  tinted  fish  leap  and  struggle 
in  the  nets,  until  they  look  like  imprisoned 
Bunshina 

.  Winding  with  the  road,  and  passing  the 
square-towered  church,  we  come  to  a  plain, 
massive  building,  with  high,  narrow  win- 
dows  and  great  gates. 

It  is  the  Convent  of  oar  Lady  of  Mercy ; 
and, « in  the  parlour,  where  the  Mother 
Saperior  and  the  nuns  receive  their  rare 
visitors,  a  group  is  assembled,  in  which  we 
eannot  but  take  some  interest  There  is  a 
tall,  dark,  soldierly-looking  man,  and  a 
most  winsome  lady  by  his  side.  We 
eannot  mistake  Alison,  though  happiness 
has  chased  much  of  the  pensiveness  from 
her  fair  face,  and  she  is  more  matronly  in 
figure  than  of  yore.  Between  these  two, 
and  by  the  mother's  knee,  stands  a  bonnie 
little  fellow  of  three  summers,  dark-eyed 
like  the  father,  but  with  all  Alison's  sweet- 
ness in  his  radiant  smQe. 


On  her  knees  before  the  child  ia  a  nim, 
one  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Sister  Norah. 
It  is  our  own  colleen — colleen  no  longer — 
her  face  chiselled  and  spiritualised  by  a 
life  of  discipline  and  self-forgetfulness,  and 
yet  with  the  old  sadness  in  the  dark 
grey  eyes;  the  sadness  that  nature  had 
somehow  planted  there  to  tell  of  a  sorrow- 
ful life  to  come.  The  boy  studied  the 
beaatif al  face  in  the  quaint  and  unfamiliar 
setting  of  the  conventual  veil,  the  faee 
that  looked  at  him  so  tenderly  and  with 
such  wistfal  fondness. 

"Kiss  the  lady,  darling,"  said  Aliscm, 
and  the  chubby  baby  mouth  made  itself 
into  a  rosebua,  and  touched  the  pale 
mouth  of  the  nun.  "  Tell  her  your  namp, 
sweet,"  went  on  the  mother.  It  was  a 
great  effort  to  speak  plain  enough,  but  the 
three-year-old  tongue  did  its  best 

"  Har-ry  Cla-ver-don— daddy's  de-ar 
little  boy — an'  mummle's  too,"  he  added, 
slipping  his  precious  little  hand  into 
Alison's ;  then,  with  the  quick  sympathy 
of  a  child,  he  said :  "  Oh,  mummie,  de-ar, 
the  pretty  lady  is  crying  ! "  and  the  two 
little  loving  arms  went  round  Norah's 
neck,  and  she  held  him  dose  and  fast, 
hiding  her  face  against  him,  and  saying 
softly,  '*  Harry,  Harry,"  so  that  at  last  he 
got  half  afraid,  and  Alison  had  to  soothe 
and  quiet  him. 

Bat  do  not  think  that  Norah's  life  is  all 
sadness.  There  is  nothing  morbid  about 
her.  She  is  young,  and  of  a  healthj 
frame ;  she  may  live  to  be  as  old  as  the 
Mother  Superior,  whose  gentle  face  is  all 
over  tiny  lines  and  wrinkles,  and  her 
hands  like  withered  brown  leaves. 

"Sister  Norah  loves  to  be  among  the 
little  ones  in  our  schools — she  is  the  best 
teacher  we  have,"  says  this  Lady  Abbes^ 
as  Hubert  Olaverdon  and  his  wife  are 
taking  their  leave,  "  and  she  wins  all  their 
hearts  entirely." 

Shehas  evidently  won  little  Harry's  heart, 
for  he  strains  back  from  his  mother's  hand 
to  look  at  the  sweet-faced  nun,  and  finally 
wafts  a  kiss  to  her  from  the  tips  of  his 
chubby  fingerfi. 

L^fe  for  Norah  may  be  long ;  bat  she 
has  work  enough  to  do,  and  she  is 
happy. 
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CHAPTSR  III. 
AN  ABISTOCBATIG  PROGRAMME.    ^ 

Half  an  hoar  after  ibis,  Philip  Gill- 
banki  followed  the  strange  Pfinoe  through 
the  sold,  gloomy  hall,  then  down  a  long 
stone  paiaage.  He  was  making  a  mentd 
picture  of  the  Prineesi,  meanfaig  to  pabt  it 
for  the  amusement  of  his  sister  Cl|tte  and 
of  his  f risnd  Fonter.  Olytie  was  a  bom 
Repabliean.  She  despised  aU  the  ariitoeraey 
in  a  body,  and  was  so  advinoed  in  her  views, 
that  she  desired  to  poll  down  every  exist- 
ing institution  of  Ohnreh  and  State.  She 
and  Forster,  ooming  from  opposite  poles  of 
society,  had  ai^;»arently  met  st  the  same 
point;  but  where  mere  opinions  are  the 
point  of  interest,  appearances  are  very 
deoeptiTe, 

Philip  had  by  this  time  decMed  that  he 
WAS  in  a  boose  where  all  its  members  were 
severally  and  collectively  afflicted  with  de- 
Itftsions,  hot  that^  as  he  was  a  stranger  taken 
in  on  sofierance  and  kindly  allowed  food 
md  shelter,  be  most  of  coarse  respect  their 
diosynerasief .  Fading  weary,  his  greatest 
vish  at  this  moment  was  to  be  allowed  to 
-etire  to  bed ;  bat  he  was  so  thankfol  for 
he  hosphaUty  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
d  Royalty  that  lie  coald  not  behave  as  if 
le  were  at  a  common  inn. 

The  Prmce  paased  at  the  end  of  the 
>asoage  as  if  he  wished  to  make  a  remark ; 
Lowever,  either  from  shyness  or  from  in- 
biUty  to  frame  Us  thoughts  he  said 
;othliig,  bat  slowly  opened  the  door. 


Philip's  frame  of  mind  was  by  this  lime 
decidedly  cheerful.  He  was  expecting  to 
see  a  Princess  who  should  in  manners  and 
appearance  match  the  Princa  The  first 
thing  he  noticed,  when  he  stepped  over  this 
new  tlireshold,  was  that  he  was  in  a  large, 
old*fashioned  room,  oak-panelled,  and  with 
deep  recesses  to  the  great  bay  windows. 
Tliere  was  here*a  look  of  far  greater  eom- 
f<Mrt  and  refinement  than  he  had  seen 
elsewhere  in  tiie  boose,  and  the  stately 
simplicity  of  tlie  f  oroiture  at  once  impressed 
liim  as  being  of  vsry  ancient  date.  A  lamp 
was  standing  on  the  table^  placed  on  a 
slightly  raised  platform  running  all  along 
the  western  end  of  the  room.  The  effect  was 
very  quaint  and  picturesque,  and  afterwards 
Piiilip  found  out  that  the  reason  of  the 
raised  floor  was  that  a  small  western 
dumber  bed  at  some  time  been  added  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  that  the  higher  floor 
level  had  iMcn  left  untouched. 

Suddenly  it  seemed  to  the  young  man 
that  he  wss  being  ushered  into  the  presence 
of  Boyalty,  or  at  leait  <rf  soma  being  quite 
above  him  in  social  rank.  H«ving  in  a  few 
seconds  become  accustomed  to  the  dim 
lights  he  was  struck  speechless  by  the 
vision  of  the  most  beautifol  girl  he  had 
ever  seen.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  but 
an  old-fashioned  white  embrddered  ficha 
was  thrown  over  her  shouldeis  and  crossed 
at  her  waist  Her  hair  was  coiled  round 
the  top  .of  her  head,  leaving  the  slender 
throat  well  defined. 

The  lo-called  Duke  was  sitting  bedde 
hcTi  and  his  picturesque  attire  greatly 
added  to  the  mystification.  Philip  was  so 
utterly  unprepared  for  this  strange  revela- 
tion of  beauty,  that  he  was  seised  wiih 
a  feeling  that  the  whole  episode  was 
a  dream,  and  that^  having  fallen  asleep 
on  the  fell,  he  had  been  led, 
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bewitched  knfght  of  folk-lore,  to  this 
strange  court  in  order  to  be  lared  to  hts 
destmctlon. 

The  Princeia  was  at  thia  moment  bending 
over  an  embroidery  frame,  and  Phifip 
noticed  her  small  white  hands,  one  aboye 
and  one  below,  swiftly  takipg  and  retaking 
the  needle. 

As  the  door  shnt,  the  Princess  paused 
and  looked  down  the  long  room,  trying  to 
pierce  the  gloom  which  enveloped  the 
opposite  side.  Then  Philip  saw  her  dis- 
tinctly, and  noted  also — indeed,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  note — ^the  look  of  haughty 
pride  which  marred  the  expression  of  the 
otherwise  perfect  features.  The  handsome 
man  sitting  beside  her  might  have  been  her 
father,  so  striking  was  the  likeness  between 
them,  but  her  famate  look  of  distinction 
was  even  more  noticeable  than  his. 

Philip's  feeling  of  scornful  merriment 
immediately  disappeared  as  he  followed  the 
awkward  Prince  up  to  the  d8)L4. 

<'  Penelope,  here  is  the  stranger,"  he  said 
^roffly. 

Tlie  Prfnceu  rose  slowly*;  she  did  not 
even  hold  out  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  but 
made  a  very  distant  bow,  which  her  exalted 
posi^n  appeared  to  rmider  even  more 
distant.  She  motioned  him  to  a  ehair 
below  the  dais,  whilst  the  Doke,  who  had 
at  once  risen  and  stepped  down  to  meet 
Philip,  sat  down  on  anoUier  close  beside 
him. 

"  I  must  apologise,"  began  Philip,  feeling 
so  utterly  abashed  and  surprised  that  he 
was  conscious  of  appearing  as  awkward  as 
the  Prince  himself. 

The  Princess  waved  her  hand  a  little 
impatiently  as  she  answered : 

''Jim  Oldeom  oould  not  have  done 
otherwise  thui  to  bring  you  here.  You 
are  a  stranger,  or  you  would  not  have 
missed  your  path." 

"  It  was  extremely  foolish  of  me,"  said 
Phflip,  suppressing  the  desire  to  say, 
«  Tour  Royal  Highness." 

'*  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Duke,  with  the 
most  courtly  bow,  whilst  the  tone,  polite 
as  it  was,  seemed  to  poor  Philip  to  affirm 
rather  than  to  deny  his  remark.  The 
Princess  said  nothing,  but  continued  her 
work  in  silence. 

"  Oblige  me,  David,  by  doring  the 
door,"  continued  the  Duke.  ''U  the 
ghost  finds  it  open  she  may  wish  to  enter." 
The  smile  on  his  lips  as  he  said  this  was 
fall  of  subtle  irony,  and,  accompanied  as 
it  was  by  hfs  courtly  gestures,  it  struck 
Philip  as  strangefy  fascinating.     At  the 


same  moment,  looking  furtively  up  at  the 
Princess,  he  noticed  the  smile  repeated  on 
her  face. 

"  The  Duke  concludes  that  you  belong 
to  the  new  r^me,"  she  said,  turning  very 
slightly  towards  Philip,  '<and  that  you 
have  no  fears  of  ghosts." 

Again  Philip  was  almost  struck  dumb 
by  the  strange  difference  he  had  found  in 
this  strange  household  where  the  son 
could  hardly  express  his  thoughts  at  all, 
where  the  father  oould  not  speak  without 
strong  language,  and  where  the  unde 
and  niece  expressed  themselves  in  perfect 
English. 

For  a  moment  he  again  imagined  the 
whole  was  a  deludon,  and  that  he  was 
witnessing  a  ghostly  repetition  of  a  long- 
past  scene. 

He  grasped  the  arm  of  his  chur;  it 
certainly  felt  like  good,  solid  English  oak, 
and  was  no  mere  shadow. 

"  Of  course  you  have  a  family  ghost  I 
have  often  wished  to  see  one.  Is  yours 
ever  virible  t " 

'*  It  is  seen  here  at  times,"  conUnued  the 
Princess  quietly,  in  her  clear,  silvery  voicoi 
''but  only  very  oeeasionally.  Still,  my 
ancestress  is  often  heard.  If  she  takes* 
liking  to  any  one  she  will  follow  them 
down  the  passage,  but  to  see  her  is  a  sign 
of  misfortune." 

The  Prin^,  who  was  standing  awkwardly 
on  one  leg,  burst  out  laughing. 

'<  I've  never  seen  her." 

"  I  am  not  surprised,"  was  lib  sister's 
answer,  and  Philip  detected  the  tone  of 
scorn  in  the  young  lady's  voice  *, ''  but  she 
was  seen  when  you  were  bom." 

The  Duke  smiled  and  took  a  pinch  of 
snuff,  an  aot  which  Philip  thought  added 
to  the  old-world  feeling,  but  he  also 
noticed  how  well  the  action  showed  off 
the  shape  of  the  well-formed  hand. 

''Your  sister  repeats  hearsay,  as  yen 
are  her  elder." 

"  Then  I  think  the  beanay  is  from  your 
mouth,"  she  said, "  and  I  know  that  is  good 
authority." 

''  You  must  excuse  any  little  warmth  of 
feeling  we  may  show  about  our  family 
ghost,"  continued  the  Duke,  looking  at 
Philip.  "  I  believe  there  are  bat  few  left 
in  the  country.  Have  you  studied  the 
subject  of  appuitionst " 

"No,  I  don't  interest  myself  mash 
about  ghosts,  but  my  friend-— F<aster 
Bethane— " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  your 
friend's  name," 
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» Bethnne,  Fonter  Bettmna ;,  he  is  the 
greatest  friend  I  hava,  and  he  ie  deeply 
intereated  in  spirtta  and  apparitlona.  He 
eolleeta  them.'^ 

"  Indeed  1"  Again  eame  the  delicate 
tone  of  irony,  which  made  Philip  wineei 

"Not  the  apbita  tbenuelTea,  of  eoorae, 
bat  stories  of  tliem.  He  means  to  write  a 
book  with  qoite  a  new  eocplanation  of  appa- 
ritions. I  forget  what  it  is,  hot  Bethnne 
has  new  ezplanationa  for  eyerytliing." 

"  He  must  be  relreshing  in  this  age  of 
old  idtoi"  said  the  Princess.    . 

"  Ihe  ^ovld  is  neyer  good  oioogh  for 
yon,  Penaiei"  said  her  brother  suddenly ; 
indeed,  wheneyer  lie  made  a  remark,  by 
some  trick  of  wild  natore  his  wmrds 
appeared  to  be  shot  forth  as  peas  from  a 
pea-shooter. 

"  Apparently  it  is  good  enoogh  for  yonr 
needs,  .so  it  most  haye  reached  a  high 
state  of  perfection,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Hang  it,"  muttered  the  Prince,  "  I'm 
off.  Father  wants  to  load  that  timber 
thfa  eyening,  and  I  had  better  help 
hifiL" 

*'To-nightt"  said  the  Dake,  glancing 
at  the  cnrtalnless  window,  which  offered  a 
desolate  prospeet  of  foggy  rain. 

"The  men  take  twice  as  long  as  fa 
necessary." 

"I  suppose  some  U^ht  is  necessary 
eyen  to  load  timber,"  said  the  Princess. 

The  Prince  laughed.  Wheneyer  he  did 
not  see  the  drift  of  Ms  sister's  remarks — 
and  this  was  frequently  the  eaae^  because, 
to  use  his  expression,  she  was  ''so 
deuced  deyer  "—he  hid  his  ignorance  with 
laughter. 

He  now  walked  hurriedly  towards  the 
door,  and  slunmed  it  after  him.  He  was 
seen  no  more  that  eyenkig.  Philip  was 
too  wise  to  (juestion  Boyal^,  but  he  could 
not  reconcile  the  Akct  of  the  King  and  hia 
hefar  cahnly  walking  out  into  the  dripping 
rain  on  businessi  and  the  Princess  and  the 
Duke — ^belonging  apparently  to  another 
race  of  thinking  beings — sitting  in  a 
quaint  room,  speaking  in  the  polished 
tones  of  highly-bred  English  people. 

"  If  I  be  I,"  he  thought,  "this  is  all  past 
my  unrayelling.  I  wbh  Forster  were  here ; 
eyen  Cly  tie  might  help  me  out,"  but,  haying 
no  friendly  help  at  hand  to  unrayel  the 
mystery,  Pliilip's  qres  eould  only  fix  them- 
selyea  on  the  beautiful  woman  before  him, 
wondering  what  it  all  meant^  and  more  and 
more  fascinated  by  the  turn  of  her  head 
and  eyery  moyement  of  her  beautifiilly- 
formed  hands.    He  had  been  weary  before 


entering  the  room,  now  he  was  glad  to  sit 
here,  eyen  on  sufferance,  so  that  he  might 
watch  her.  He  addressed  most  of  nis 
remarks  to  the  Duke,  but  he  secretly  cared 
only  as  to  what  might  be  their  effect  on 
this  Princess.  This  name  now  appeared  to 
him  quite  natural ;  half  an  hour  a^  it  had 
sounded  ridiculous.  He  was  willing  to 
conclude  that  the  idea  of  Eoyalty  had 
originated  with  her,  and  that  the  other 
titles  had  followed  as  a  joke^  though, 
indeed,  as  far  as  the  Duke  was  concerned, 
he  might  be  said  not  unworthily  to  inyade 
the  aristocratic  circle.  He  was,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  cleyer  and  too  sarcastic  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  Dukes,  that  is,  of  the 
Dukes  of  whom  Forster  spoke,  for  Philip 
himself  was  not  acquainted  with  the  race, 
and  the  one  heir  to  a  dukedom  whom  he 
had  known  at  Oxford  liad  not  giyen  him 
any  high  ideas  of  that  select  circle.  But 
this  Duke  of  Oreybarrow  would  haye 
'*  adorned  "  any  society,  if,  indeed,  it  had 
not  shunned  him  for  liis  subtle  sarcasms, 
of  which  Philip  was  conscious  witiiout 
haying  any  spedfio  thins  to  complain  of 
as  to  the  remarks  which  fell  from  his  lips. 

When  the  Prince  had  shut  the  door 
there  was  a  noticeable  pausa  The  Princess 
frowned  slightly,  and  her  hands  moyed 
more  swiftly  aboye  and  below  the  frame ; 
then  gradually  the  disturbing  thoughts, 
whateyer  they  might  be,  appeared  to  be 
laid  to  rest.  Suddenly  she  secured  her 
needle,  and  looked  at  her  uncle.  Philip 
did  not  loM  any  of  her  expresiions,  and  he 
noticed  at  <mce  that  the  beautiful  face 
unconsciously  assumed  a  look  of  tenderness, 
which  was  certafanly  not  habitual  to  it. 

PhiUp  thought:  '<If  she  is  proud  she 
can  loye.  She  loyes  her  undo,  but  how 
quaintly  she  addresses  him." 

"  Has  the  King  sold  aU  that  wood,  sb  t " 
she  asked. 

«<  I  belieye  so,  Pensie." 

'<  WiU  he  replant  the  UUside  t " 

"That  is  extremely  doubtful." 

The  Princess  tapped  her  foot  impatiently. 

"  It  is  Jim  Oldcom's  fault;  he  loyes  to 
haggle  oyer  a  barsain." 

<•  He  merely  follows  suit,"  said  the  Duke, 
taking  another  pmch  of  snuff,  "  and  you 
must  giye  him  his  due^  Penaie,  for  the 
fellow  neyer  reybkes." 

Then  the  Princess  eyidently  bethou^t 
herself  that  the  conyenation  was  not  one 
a  stranger  should  listen  to.  She  turned 
towards  PhiUp,  apparently  looking  at  him 
attentiyely  for  the  first  time  since  his 
entrance,  and  Philip  felt  that  he  coloured 
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Blightly.  What  an  idiot  he  wai ;  bat,  on 
the  other  hand,  why  was  she  bo  beautifal  9 
It  was  ildienlone  and  out  of  place  to  find 
Buch  a  being  in  Buch  strange  BUTonndings. 
Clytie,  who  considered  herself  clever,  and 
indeed  was  so,  could  not  stand  comparison 
with  this  north-conntry  maidea 

Again  he  said  to  himself :  "Am  I  dream- 
ing t "  Bnt  the  Princess  was  speaUng  to 
him. 

■'  I  thhk  yon  said  yoor  name  was ** 

PhQIp  had  not  spoken  on  this  insignifi- 
cant subject,  but  he  hastened  to  supply  the 
omissioni  remembering  at  the  same  time 
that  he  did  not  know  how  to  address  the 
Princess,  except  by  that  strange  and — 
well,  yes,  ridiculous  title.  Of  course  she 
could  not  be  a  real  Princeis,  for  Blood 
Boyal  cannot  hide  itself  in  any  outlandish 
comer  of  the  Briti*h  IaIcs. 

*'  I  was  only  wondering  the  other  day, 
Mr.  Oillbanks,  whether  the  modem  spirit 
of  unbelief  in  spirits  or  the  modem  power 
of  believbg  in  anything  and  everything 
were  the  strongest.  Living  here  almost 
outside  the  world,  one  has  to  think  out  a 
few  problems." 

'*  My  friend  Betbune  is  full  of  ideas  and 
speculations.  I  often  contradict  him  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  him  fulminate  against 
the  opposition." 

''Your  friend  is  interested,  I  suppose, 
in  many  things?"  she  asked,  with  the 
half-hidden  longing  of  some  one  who 
wishes  to  go  forth  and  do  battle,  but  has 
to  be  content  merely  with  tales  of  war. 

"Oh,  he  is  quite  different  to  other 
men.    Though  aristocratic  by  birth,  he 

thinks "    Philip  stopped  short,  for  he 

was  golDg  to  say,  **  that  all  titles  should 
be  abolished." 

"  Thinks  what  I "  said  the  Princess. 

"That  the  world  needs  much  reforma- 
tion," stammered  Philip,  whilst  the  Duke 
remarked : 

*'  Is  your  friend  a  Bethune  of  Bethune 
Castle  1  " 

"  Tes  j  his  father  Is  still  alive,  but  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  my  friend  settles 
to  cut  off  the  entail  and  sell  the  place,  for 
I  fancy  he  will  never  marry." 

"If  the  male  entail  were  abolished," 
said  the  Princess  quietly,  "properties 
could  go  on  in  the  female  line." 

"And  sometimes  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  old  families,"  said  the 
Duke  ttioughtfnlly. 

*'I  should  think  so  indeed.''  said  the 
Princess,  lightly  tapping  her  foot.  "  What 
we  need  in  England  are  great  families  who 


will  understand  what  is  due  to  themselves 
and  to  their  country,  who  could  all  stand 
together  to  uphold  their  rights,  and  to 
crush  the  arrogance  of  tiie  middle  daaa" 

"The   arrogance   of "    murmured 

PhUip. 

"  Yes,  of  the  middle  dass.  It  is  they 
who  have  brought  England  to  her  low 
condition.  Thev  who  imagine  that  money 
can  do  everything  without  birtL  If 
we  old  familiei  could  rally  round  oaeh 
other,  then  there  would  yet  be  hope  for 
us.  I  believe  that  even  now  if  ond  man 
or  one  woman  from  our  best  nobiUty  woidd 
make  a  stand  against  all  vulgar  ideas^  I 
believe  that  even  now  England  would  rise 
again." 

The  girl's  eyes  were  kindled.  Self- 
generated  and  mysterious  energy  which 
no  man  can  explidn,  and  which  each  one 
calls  by  a  different  name,  had  called  forth 
her  enthnslaBm. 

The  Duke^  lips,  on  the  contrary,  kept 
their  peculiar,  quiet  smile,  bat  Philip  saw 
plainly  that  he  glanced  admiiii^ly  at  his 
niece. 

"You  said  just  now,  Ptnzle,  thai  you 
believed  that  one  woman  could  do  It.  I 
venture  to  say  that  I  know  that  woman. 
Tell  us  how  she  would  set  about  it." 

The  Princess  rose  slowly,  apparently 
quite  unconsdous  of  the  wondeifol  beauty 
she  possessed,  and  also  quite  uneonsdoaa 
of  the  far-away  look  in  her  dark  eyes  and 
of  the  bright  colour  that  suddenly  flashed 
her  oval  face.  She  stood  against  the  dark 
woodwork  and  clasped  her  hands,  but 
there  was  not  the  least  theatrical  appear- 
ance about  her ;  it  needs  but  small  insight 
to  feeognise  nature  from  art. 

"  How  would  she  do  it  f  Oh  1  I  know, 
I  can  see  it  all — ^only — she  must  be  rich 
She  must  be  able  to  cope  with  the  vulgar 
world  on  its  own  footing.  She  most  have 
money,  and  use  it  as  it  should  be  used. 
She  must  come  among  her  own  circle  as 
one  of  themselves,  a  true  aristocrat^  and 
there  she  must  show  them  what  they  have 
lost  and  what  they  could  regain  by  keeping 
true  to  themselves." 

The  Princess  paused. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Dake,  "  it  would  be  a 
fine  mission."  Philip,  keen  watcher  as  he 
was,  could  not  tell  whether  the  man  were 
really  appreciative  of  his  niece's  words  or 
merely  covering  them  with  his  veneer  of 
Ecorn,  "  Bnt,  my  dear  Penaii*,  the  questioii 
is,  would  she  succeed  f " 

*<  Yes,"  continued  the  Princess,  "if  she 
could  come  amongst  them  rich  enough  to 
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despiie  thenii  and  lich  enoagh  to  accept 
no  faYOun  from  any  of  them,  then  they 
would  listen  to  her,  and  they  wonld  lee 
the  lenae  of  all  she  told  them.  She  would 
show  them  how  aordid  are  all  their  motivei 
when  they  patroniae  the  rich  merely  be- 
eanea  they  are  rich ;  how  email  their  aims ; 
how  worttdess  their  ambitions." 

"  In  fact,  she  wonld  change  them  alto- 
gether," put  in  the  Dake.  Then,  as  if 
politeness  obliged  him  to  address  Philip, 
he  continued:  *'What  is  yonr  opinion, 
Mr.  GiUbanks  1 " 

The  Princess  seemed  suddenly  to  recol- 
lect the  presence  of  the  stranger.  She  sat 
down  again  at  her  frame  and  slowly  took 
up  her  needle,  as  if  Philip's  opinion  were 
of  no  consequence  to  her.  He  at  once 
felt  the  change,  and  he  knew  that  his 
ideas  were  nothing  to  her. 

"I  shonld  like  yon  to  hear  my  friend 
Bethune  talk  on  these  matters.  He  has 
great  ideas  of  reforming  the  world,  bat  he 
would  set  about  it  in  rather  a  different 
manner.  I  dare  say,  though,  if  you  were 
to  discuss  the  subject  with  him,  it  would 
end  in  jour  paths  leading  much  to  the 
same  end." 

A  slight  but  exquisite  curl  of  the  g<rl's 
upper  lip  made  Philip  recognise  that  he 
waa  speakbg  to  a  woman  who  would 
certainly  not  change  her  path. 

i<  ¥6ur  friend  may  be  dever,  but»  as  for 
myself,  I  can  see  but  one  way.  Leadership 
must  come  from  the  superior  class.  It  is 
with  the  educated  dasses  and  with  the 
true  aristocracy  alone  that  reform  is  of  any 
value.  You  know  the  common  people 
copy  us;  they  are  proud  to  imitate  our 
ways  and  our  doingp.  It  is  utterly  foolish 
to  talk  of  wisdom  resting  with  the  people. 
If  it  does,  why  do  we  strive  to  educate 
themt  No,  wisdom  must  flow  from  the 
higher  channel." 

«  The  woman  I  am  thinking  of,"  said  the 
Doke,  "has  seen  very  little  of  the  world ; 
she  has  read  much  and  thought  much; 
bat  do  you  not  think,  Penelope,  that  if 
fihe  were  launched  upon  that  whirlpool 
^hieh  we  call  society,  she  would  be  simply 
-wrecked  in  the  maelstrom  t " 

<<  Some  women  might  be.  Oh,  yes,  some 
might  be,  but  the  nobly  bom  have  more 
atayiog  power — much  more  —  than  the 
people.  Pat  a  girl  whose  family  is  *  non- 
weau  riche '  in  that  position,  and  of  course 
•he  will  be  swept  away  by  the  excitement ; 

l>at  the  other " 

The  Dake  gave  a  slight  shrug  of  the 
felioulders  and  smiled  again. 


"The  other  you  think,  Princess,  would 
weather  the  storm  t " 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  She  spoke  in  a  low,  clear 
voice,  and  Philip  was  astonished  at  the 
strong  feeling  these  two  words  revealed. 

"  You  are  over  confident,"  said  her  unde. 

"  I  thought  you,  too,  believed  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  breeding  which  conquers  in  the 
long  run — ^in  the  long  rur,  unelp.  1  though ^i 
you  at  least  were  true  to  our  old  motto : 
'  Absolutus  sum  ignavise.' " 

"Certainly,  with  the  old  rapier,  tie 
sword,  or  the  bow ;  but  modem  warfare 
has  discarded  all  antiquated  arms,  Penzie. 

Beddee "    The  Dake  paused  then,  and 

said,  in  quite  another  tone :  "  You  must 
be  anxious  to  retire  to  rest»  Mr.  GiUbanks. 
If  you  will  excuse  me  a  minute  I  will  s^e 
if  all  is  ready  for  you." 

Philip  began  to  protest,  but  the  Duke, 
smiling,  deprecated  his  objections  and 
went  out  of  the  room.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments there  was  silence  in  the  chamber, 
except  from  the  soft  click  of  the  needle 
passing  through  the  stiff  material.  Philip 
was  longing  for  Forster's  presence,  and  a 
whole  train  of  ideas  filled  his  mind.  The 
one  which  chiefly  predominated  was  : 

"  Who  is  she  f  What  does  it  all  mean  1 
If  these  are  deluded  people,  the  world 
would  be  the  better  if  it  were  full  of  them." 

"  You  are  on  the  threshold  of  the  life 
we  have  been  discussing,  I  suppose,"  said 
the  Princess  dowly. 

She  did  not  speak  as  if  Philip's  career 
were  of  any  interest  to  her,  bat  as  if  she,  a 
weak  woman,  would  willingly  change 
places  with  him,  a  well-equipped  man. 

"  Yes,  I  am  on  the  threshold,  but — 
he  wanted  to  explain  that  he  belonged  to 
the  dass  which  she  wanted  to  wipe  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  but  he  could  not 
frame  the  words,  and  the  Princess  evinced 
no  curiosity  for  information. 

"  I  see  you  do  not  agree  with  me,"  she 

"  Well,  perhaps  not  altogether,  but " 

«I  do  not  blame  you ;  I  do  not  expect 
every  one  to  agree  with  my  uncle  and 
myself.  Ooly  a  few  can  do  so,  but  our 
family,  having  lived  here  so  long "^ 

"  I  see  you  are  of  course  an  M  family," 
said  Philip,  smiling,  "  but  I  have  not  yet 
heard  your  famUy  name." 

He  positively  stammered  over  this  re- 
mark, so  much  was  he  disconcerted  before 
this  beautiful  girl,  resembling  no  other 
woman  he  had  ever  met.  Her  glance 
of  almost  cold  disdain  and  pride  finished 
his  discomfiture. 
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**We  do  not  adyertbe  oorselTes 
modern  people  like  to  do ;  for  many  milei 
round  these  glens  and  moontaina  there 
woald  be  no  need  to  do  no.  All  the  dales- 
men know  the  King  of  Bothery." 

"  Yes,"  faltered  Philip,  '*  I  heard  that 
title,  but " 

"  Bat  what  else  is  there  to  know  9 " 

*'l8  it  a — a  name  given  in 1" 

"  Tes,  of  coarse,  it  was  given  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  My  ancestor  was  made 
King  of  Bothery.  I  wonder  you  have 
never  heard  that  the  brave  David  Wln- 
skell,  hearing  how  the  fierce  border-men 
were  coming  to  overran  oar  dales  and 
our  mountain  fastnesses,  rushed  forth  from 
this  spot  and  rallied  the  frightened  people. 
'  I  ask  only  a  handful  of  you  to  follow  me,' 
he  called  out,  'then  I,  DaVid  Winakell, 
will  lead  you.'  And  Uiey  looked  at  his 
face  full  of  belief  in  his  cause  and  in  his 
country,  and  they  rallied  round  him,  those 
at  least  who  had  stouter  hearts  than  the 
rest,  and  David  Winakell  went  out  from 
this  very  glen,  and  all  night  he  climbed 
the  f  elb,  and  in  the  early  morning  when 
the  mist  lifted  they  found  themsdves  face 
to  face  with  the  herd  of  wild  bordernnen. 
Then  David  said:  *They  are  more  in 
number,  bat  our  cause  is  the  beet;  we  fight 
for  our  rights  and  for  our  lands.'  Then 
he  stationed  his  men  behind  one  of  the 
hillocks,  where  you  lost  yoursetf,  and  he 
kept  the  narrow  pass  till  the  border-men 
were  disheartened ;  then  he  mahed  forth 
upon  them  and  drove  them  back  over  the 
steep  rocks,  and  their  corpses  strewed  the 
deep  valley  beneath,  and  the  eagles  came 
to  feed  upon  them.  When  evening  came 
again  they  brought  David  back  in  triumph 
to  this  glen,  and  they  crowned  him  King 
of  Bothery.  They  said  his  family  should 
always  from  that  time  have  their  rightful 
title,  and  that  his  home  should  be  his 
people's  Palace.  Who  could  deny  them, 
for  David's  land  was  allodial,  and  was  held 
of  no  superior." 

"  And  ever  since  then  f "  said  Philip, 
now  seeing  that  he  was  indeed  in  the 
presence  of  as  true  Boyal  blood  as  those 
who  claim  the  tide  from  the  world. 

''^Ever  since  then — from  time  imme- 
morial the  dalesmen  like  to  say — the 
Winakells  have  been  Kings  of  Bothery, 
from  father  to  son,  and  if  some  have  failed, 
there  have  always  been  others  of  the  family 
ready  to  bear  the  burden  of  true  great 
ness.' 


u 


"  I  see  that  it  is  so,"  said  Philip  earnestly, 
no  longer  willing  to  laugh  in  ridicule,  but  I 


entirely  conquered  by  the  power  of  this 
one  of  David  Winskell's  descendants. 

Penelope  Winskell  put  away  her  work 
and  again  stood  up. 

"There  are  only  about  two  relgniog 
families  who  could  show  a  pedigree  like 
ours,"  she  said  in  a  tone  that  was  the 
essence  of  pride;  '*but  then  the  others 
have  gold  to  prop  op  their  poor  birthright. 
We  have  become  poor  1 " 

"And  the  Oillbanks,  who  have  risen 
from  the  lowest  rank,  are  rich,"  thought 
Philip,  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  for  hfa 
wealth  seemed  to  insult  the  poverty  of 
the  Princess.  Bat  at  this  moment  the 
Dttke  re-entered,  and  Philip  had  no  longer 
any  wish  to  smile  at  his  title.  Had  not 
the  Princess  said  that  some  of  her  fiimily 
had  always  been  able  to  bear  their.honoura 
well  t  And  the  Dake  most  certainly  was 
one  of  them. 

"  Tour  room  is  prepared  for  yoo,"  said 
the  Dukoi 

Philip  rose  and  wondered  how  he  onght 
to  bid  his  hostess  good  night ;  but  there 
was  no  time  for  thought,  the  Duke  was 
waitfaag. 

"  Good  night,  Penelope,"  said  her  onele, 
takbg  his  niece's  hand,  and  bending  over 
it  he  kissed  it  in  courtly  fashion.  Philip 
knew  the  Qaeen's  hand  was  kissed  by  her 
subjects,  so  surely  he  could  not  err  by  ' 
following  the  Duke's  example.  The  Princess 
seemed  to  take  his  homage  and  the  low 
bow  that  he  bestowed  upon  her  quite  as 
her  right,  and  it  was  only  when  the  Duke 
had  left  him  at  the  door  of  his  room  that 
he  recalled  with  new  surprise  the  contrast 
between  the  King  and  the  Princess.  This 
time,  however,  he  only  smiled,  he  did  not 
laugh. 

As  the  Duke,  having  left  the  gaest,  waa 
walking  down  the  passage,  he  met  the 
Princess  going  to  her  own  room.  Even  to 
him  she  looked  like  some  beautiful  old- 
world  apparition,  for  she  was  still  dreaming 
of  the  possible  future.  The  Dake  was  a 
great  admirer  of  beauty,  and  besides  this 
he  loved  Penelope  as  if  she  were  hfa  child, 
for  he  had  done  everything  for  hb  niece. 
To  him  ahe  owed  her  education,  her 
powers  of  concentrated  thought,  and  some 
of  her  scornful  speeches.  He  was  proud 
of  her,  though  he  did  not  often  express 
his  true  feelings.  As  for  the  Duke,  he 
was  a  mystery  to  all  about  liim,  and 
sometimes  to  hJmself ;  but  his  had  been  a 
strange  life. 

"  WeU,  Peozie,  what  made  you  so  dis- 
cursive to-night  t "  he  said,  still  with  his 
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touch  of  sarcasm,  to  which  the  Princess 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  notice. 

'*  It  was,  I  suppose,  seeing  a  glimpse  of 
the  outer  world  that  made  me  speak.  We 
see  it  so  seldom/'  she  said  almost  sadly. 

"  And  you  wish  to  see  it  1 "  There  was 
a  slight  tone  of  anxiety  discernible  in  his 
Yolca 

"  Yes,  I  wish  to  see  if' 

'<  You  shall,  PrfaicesB.  By  the  way,  this 
young  man  Is  an  ingenuous  cub— he  must, 
I  think,  be  the  son  of  the  firm  of  Oillbanks 
and  Son,  known  all  07er  the  world/' 

"  Firm  f " 

The  Princess  was  not  interested. 

"Patent  boiler-screw  makers  1  Enor- 
mously rich  people." 

" Oh !  a  ' nouveau  riche ' I" 

All  the  scorn  the  Princess  could  put 
into  her  voice  was  concentrated  in  the 
two  words,  as  she  went  on  to  her  own 
room. 


A  CHAPTER  JN  NAVAL  HISTORY, 


Naval  history  Is  not  contained  only  In 
the  biographies  of  those  whom  we  have 
elevated  to  the  Temple  of  Heroes.  We 
are,  as  a  nation,  predisposed  to  hero- 
worship,  but  the  opportunities  for  the 
sudden  making  of  splendid  names  are  few 
and  far  between,  while  history  goes  on 
con tbually.    As  Shakespeare  says : 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figoring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased. 

We  are  apt  to  ignore  this,  when  turning 
all  our  gaze  and  admiration  upon  the 
departed  great  ones,  who  are  smiling 
serene  even  In  the  Shades,  because,  as 
Dante  says:  "On  earth  their  names  in 
Fame's  eternal  volume  shine  for  aye." 

Thus  it  Is  that  the  mute  inglorious 
Mlltons  and  the  village  Hampdens  of  the 
poet's  dream  are  regarded  as  nebulous 
impossibilities.  How  could  a  Milton  be 
either  "mute"  or  " inglorious "  1  How 
could  a  Hampden  remain  shut  up  In  a 
village  all  his  life  t  It  has  been  said  by 
some  one  that  the  voice  of  Fame  is  alone 
the  voice  of  Truth,  and  this  is  practically 
the  verdict  of  the  world ;  but  it  may  be 
uojost,  for  all  that.  Certain  it  is,  at  any 
rate,  that  even  as  many  men  grow  so  blind 
in  gazing  at  the  sun  that  they  cannot  see 
the  beauty  of  the  stars,  so  we  are  all  too 
ready  to  ooncentrate  our  gaze  on  the  pet 
heroes  of  history,  and  to  mfa«  the  smaUer 
lights  who  helped  to  make  them  heroea 


Yet  without  these  smaller  lights  our  world 
would  be  dark  Indeed. 

To  read  the  annals  of  our  national  glory 
only  by  the  suspended  greater  lights  Is  as 
wrong  as  Professor  Seeley  has  shown  it 
would  be  to  read  the  History  of  Eogland 
as  a  mere  succession  of  dynasties.  Let  us 
not  forget  that  In  ttie  manufacturing  of 
Heroes  the  world  has  made  many  mistues. 
Some  of  these  mlstakei  may  have  been  of 
omission,  as  well  as  of  commission. 

As  a  maritime  nation  we  naturally  take 
most  pride  and  delight  In  our  Naval 
Heroes.  And  what  a  cluster  of  them  do 
we  not  owe  to  Bonaparte  I  The  close  of 
the  eighteenth,  and  the  opening  years  of 
the  nineteenth,  century  were  indeed  tbe 
palmy  days  for  "the  sudden  maUng  of 
splendid  names."  The  long  years  of  "  the 
old  war"  gave  us  a  large  selection  of 
gallant  men,  whose  deeds  are  deathless, 
and  whose  memories  will  be  ever  green. 
But  they  gave  us  also  a  larger  number 
whose  memories  are  withered,  yet  whose 
works  follow  them. 

Let  us  take  a  brief 'glance  at  the 
career  of  one  of  these  men,  who  helped  to 
make  our  glory  and  to  build  up  our 
history,  but  whom  a  partial  hero-worship 
has  permitted  us  to  forget. 

Few  people  now,  perhaps,  are  famfliar 
with  the  name  of  Admiral  John  Markham. 
Yet  he  was  twice  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  In  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century,  and  for  over  twenty  years  he 
represented  the  naval  borough  of  Ports- 
mouth in  Parliament. 

John  Markham  came  of  a  good  stock. 
His  famfly  had  been  resident  in  Notting- 
hamshire for  several  centuries,  and  produced 
a  Bishop,  two  Judges,  many  Knights  of  the 
Shire,  several  eminent  soldiers,  and  one 
traitor.  This  traitor  was  the  <'  bar  shiister  " 
on  the  family  shield,  and  with  him  began 
the  decay  of  the  femily  prosperity.  The 
ruin  was  completed  by  one  Sir  Robert 
Markham,  in  the  days  of  James  the  First, 
described  as  "a  fatal  untluift/'  and  ''des- 
troyer of  this  eminent  family.  *'  The 
grandson  of  this  **  fatal  unthrift "  descended 
80  low  as  to  become  a  common  London 
'prentice-boy.  But  he  seems  to  have  had 
some  of  the  original  "grit"  of  the  old 
family  In  him,  for  he  volunteered  for 
military  service  in  Ireland,  under  the 
Duke  of  York,  about  1680. 

He  married  and  settled  In  Ireland,  and 
had  a  son  William,  whom  he  was  able  to 
educate  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  for 
whom  he  purchased  a  eommlaalon  in  the 
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army.  William  seems  to  have  been 
rather  hamm-searam  in  his  yonthi  bnt  by- 
and-by  he  married  and  settled  at  Kinsale 
on  his  half-pay  of  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  There,  though  proud  of  hfa  ancient 
family,  he  augmented  his  income  by 
keeping  a  school  After  his  wife's  death 
he  moYed  to  London,  in  order  to  give  his 
three  sons  the  education  and  up-bringing 
of  gentlemen.  To  gain  the  wherewithu 
he  did  copying  and  engrossing  work  for 
two  solicitors,  and  he  also  painted  fans, 
which,  in  disguise,  he  sold  in  the  streets. 
Once  more  we  see  the  strong  heroic  trait 
of  the  race.  One  of  his  younger  sons  he 
put  into  the  army,  one  into  the  navy.  On 
the  eldest,  William,  he  lavished  moat  of 
his  attention  and  rested  all  his  hopes. 

They  were  well  bestowed,  for  William 
was  the  restorer  of  the  family  fortunes  and 
fame.  Entered  ai  a  scholar  at  Westminster 
in  bis  fourteenth  year,  William  early 
attracted  attention,  and  in  five  years  was 
the  captain  of  the  school,  and  elected  a 
student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Among 
his  schoolfellows  and  companions  were 
Thomas  Sheridan,  father  of  the  famous 
Bichard  Brinsley ;  GraviUe  Leveson  Gower, 
futureMarquisof  Stafford;  Edmond  Burton, 
the  scholar ;  and  Howe  and  Eeppel,  the 
future  Admirals.  After  a  few  years' 
residence  at  Oxford,  William  was  appobted 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  in 
succession  to  his  own  old  master. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  gallant^ 
self-denying  old  half-pay  Captain  lived  to 
see  his  favourite  son  in  that  position  of 
honour,  and  even  to  see  him  still  Ugher. 
At  this  time  the  scholar's  most  intimate 
friends  were  William  Murray,  future  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  and  Edmund  Burke.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Jeremy  Bentham;  Cyril 
Jackson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Christ  Church; 
and  Archibald  MacDonald,  afterwards  Lord 
Chief  Baron.  William,  now  Doctor,  Mark- 
ham  married  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  and  was  appointed  successively 
Dean  of  Bochester,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Chaplain  to  George  the  Second,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle^  Tutor  to  the  young  Princes,  and 
Archbiihop  of  York. 

He  had  thirteen  children-r-slz  boys  and 
seven  girls-^all  of  whom  did  well  in  the 
world,  but  with  only  one  of  whom  we  are 
concerned  at  present 

John  was  the  second  son  and  was  bom 
in  1761,  at  the  Head  Master's  house  in 
Little  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster.  When 
only  eight  years  old  he  was  sent  to  West- 
minster  School,    of   which   Dr.    Simuel 


Smith  was  then  head,  and  Dr.  Vincent 
was  one  of  the  teachers.  It  was  from  the 
latter— the  author  of  '<  The  History  of  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  " — that  Jack  derived 
his  ideas  of  naval  glory.  Among  his  school- 
fellows were  many  lads  who  afterwards  be- 
came famous — Home  Popham,  the  Admiral 
and  Marine  Surveyor ;  Everard  Home^  the 
great  physician;  Charles  Abbot,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  afterwards 
created  Lord  Colchester ;  Henry  Agar,  Lord 
Clifden ;  Gkorge,  afterwards  Lord,  Barring- 
ton  ;  James  Affleck,  who  died  a  Baronet  and 
a  General ;  Bobert  Hobart,  fourth  Earl  of 
Backinghamahire,  and.Governor  of  Madras; 
Spencer  Madan ;  George  Bice,  afterwards 
Lord  Djnevor,  and  his  own  brother-in-law ; 
and  a  number  of  others  more  or  less  known 
to  fame.  With  such  companions,  and  in 
listening  to  the  learned  and  brilliant  com- 
pany which  used  to  gather  in  hfs  father's 
house,  the  days  of  John  Markham's  boyhood 
were  happily  enough  passed. 

On  the  eleventh  of  March^  1775,  little  Jack 
Markham,  now  of  the  mature  age  of  thir- 
teen years  and  nine  months,  was  entered 
as  an  officer  in  His  Majesty's  Navy.  He 
joined  the  "  Bomney,"  then  fittbg  out  at 
Deptford,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
the  Honourable  George  Elphinstone,  after- 
wards Admiral  Lord  K«ith.  Jack  was 
always  fortunate  in  his  companions ;  his 
favourite  messmate  in  the  "  Bomney  "  was 
**  the  gallant  good  Btou,"  immortalised  in 
Campbell's  ballad.  Their  friendship  en- 
dured  until  Biou's  glorious  death  at  Copen- 
hagen. 

Jack's  first  voyage  was  to  Newfoundland, 
where  the  "  Bomney  "  remained  cruising 
for  two  months,  and  then  returned  to 
Spithead  with  a  convoy.  While  she  was 
in  port  he  was  allowed  a  short  holiday^ 
part  of  which  he  spent  with  the  young 
Princes  at  Backingham  Palace,  then  called 
the  "Qaeen's  House."  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  writing  to  Dr.  Markham,  said  of 
this  virit:  "Dear  Admiral  went  last 
Thursday.  We  may  say  to  him  what 
VirgO  makes  Apollo  say  to  Ascanius : 

"  Macte  nov&  vixiute  puer : 
Sic  itur  od  astra. 

(Advance,  illustrious  youth  1  increase  in  faine^ 
And  wide  from  east  to  west  extend  thy  name.)" 

Captain  Elphinstone  was  transferred  to 
the  "Perseus"  in  1776,  and  Jack  went 
with  him.  The  "  Perseus  "  was  sent  out 
to  New  York  with  a  convoy  of  eighteen, 
merchantmen,  the  seat  then  swarming  with 
American  privateers.    The  great  War  of 
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Independence  was  now  going  on.  Oon- 
Toying  %  fleet  of  merehanlmen  acrose  the 
Atlantic  was  then  an  exciting  and  an 
anxions  task,  and  the  "  Persons "  had  her 
share  of  the  fan.  First  a  rebel  sloop- 
of-war  was  eaptnred,  and  then  a  schooner 
was  taken.  T6  his  pride  and  delight  Jack 
was  sent,  with  a  crew  of  foor  men,  to  take 
charge  of  this  last  prize,  and  he  brought 
her  safely  into  New  York  harbour.  There 
he  fell  in  with  his  nnde,  Enoch  Markham, 
Colonel  of  the  Forty-Sixth  Regiment,  who 
saw  some  hard  service  dnrfaig  the  re- 
bellion. 

It  provokes  a  natural  smile  nowadays  to 
read  of  a  child  of  fourteen  commanding  a 
prise  of  war,  but  our  smile  disappears  very 
soon.  After  a  year's  cruising  and  chasing 
of  privateers  on  the  American  coast,  the 
<*  Perseus  "  joined  a  small  squadron  which 
was  engaged  in  hunting  pirates,  and  which 
in  February,  1777,  proceeded  to  the  West 
Indies.  There,  off  the  Island  of  8K 
Eustatia,  the  **  Perseus "  overhauled  and 
captured  a  privateer  sloop  carrying  ten 
guns,  eight  swivels,  and  a  crew  of  twenty- 
eight  men.  Jack  was  again  put  in  charge, 
and  shortly  after  parting  company  with 
the  frigate,  was  chased  by  an  enemy's 
cruiser.  He  crowded  on  all  sail  and 
triumphantly  brought  his  charge  into  the 
English  harbour  at  Antigua.  There  he 
heard  that  his  father  had  been  created 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  he  was  naturally 
elated  with  joyful  pride. 

Captain  Elphinstone  now  changed  Into 
the  **  Pear),"  one  of  the  finest  frigates  in 
the  navy,  and  was  employed  in  surveys 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware  —  J^ck 
still  with  him.  In  a  few  months  they 
both  returned  to  the  "Perseus,"  which 
vessel  went  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  the 
CaroUnas.  There,  during  very  dirty 
weather,  a  large  merchant  vessel  was 
sighted,  chased,  and  captured.  All  the 
crew,  savins  four  American-Frenchmen, 
who  were  left  to  help  in  working  her, 
were  taken  off,  and  Jack  was  clapped  on 
board  with  four  men  and  a  boy  from  the 
"Perseus."  A  fhle  was  gathering,  and 
there  was  just  time  to  tell  him  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  to  an  English  port. 
He  was  now  barely  sixteen.  The  gale 
came  on  with  violence,  the  prize  sprang 
a  leak,  and  became  waterlogged.  His 
English  crew,  thinking  all  was  up,  became 
insubordinate,  seized  upon  a  cask  of 
spirits,  and  drank  themselves  into  a  state 
of  insensibility. 

Jack  was  at  the  helm,  and  the  boy  was 


asleep.  This  was  too  good  an  opportunity 
for  the  Frenchmen  to  lose,  and  they 
determined  to  regain  the  ship.  One  took 
a  musket,  another  a  cutlass,  the  others 
got  handspikes,  and  together  they  rushed 
on  Jack.  They  had  mistaken  their  man 
— or  boy.  Jack,  if  young,  was  active.  He 
jumped  quickly  aside,  seized  an  iron  pump- 
handle,  felled  the  man  with  the  musket^ 
disabled  the  man  with  the  cutlass,  and 
drove  the  other  two  under  hatches,  which 
he  smartly  battened  dowa  The  boy, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  came  to  his  help, 
and  the  two  wounded  men  on  deck  were 
secured.  Thus  he  remained  in  command 
of  a  sinking  vessel,  four  prisoners,  a 
drunken  crew,  and  one  boy.  When  the 
men  came  to  their  senses « a  thorough 
examination  was  made  of  the  vesseli  which 
they  found  to  be  full  of  stores  and  to- 
bacco, and  that  she  oould  not  sink.  They 
all  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  before  a  passing 
vessel  rescued  them,  and  so  many  months 
elapsed  before  Jack  landed  in  England, 
that  his  friends  had  put  on  mourning, 
believing  him  to  be  dead.  It  was  a 
happy  reunion,  and  the. plucky  young 
middy  had  again  a  well-deserved  holi- 
day. We  cease  to  smile  now  at  the  boy- 
commander. 

Jack's  next  cruise  was  in  the  "  Roebuck," 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Andrew  Hamond 
— a  gallant  captain,  knighted  for  his 
services  during  this  war.  Jack  was  now 
promoted  to  be  Acting  Lieutenant. 

After  a  nine  weeks'  passage  to  New 
York,  the  "  Roebuck  "  joined  the  fleet  of 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  on  an  expedition  to 
South  Carolina.  The  object  was  to  attack 
the  strongly-fortified  dty  of  Cluurleston, 
and  a  number  of  troops  were  landed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eiisto  River,  with  a 
naval  brigade  under  Jack's  old  captain, 
Elphbistone.  The  "  Roebuck  "—on  board 
which  Admiral  Arbuthnot  now  hoisted 
his  flag — ^accompanied  by  the  "  Renown  " 
and  the  "Romulus,"  lightened  of  guns, 
water,  and  provisions,  crossed  the  bar  to 
attack  nine  war- vessels  which  the  enemy 
had  inside.  These  were  withdrawn  up 
the  river  to  Charleston,  and  there  sunk 
to  block  the  passage.  Bat  the  "  Roebuck  " 
pushed  on,  passed  Fort  Maultrie  under  a 
heavy  fire,  and  landed  men  to  attack  the 
fort,  which  then  surrendered.  Charleston 
surrendered  a  few  days  later,  and  verv 
soon  afterwards  the  whole  of  South 
Carolina  was  taken  by  Lord  Comwallis's 
army. 

Markham  did  such  good  service  in  this 
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afifftir  that  he  was  promoted  to  be  First 
Lieatenant  of  the  ''Boeback,"  and  he 
shared  m  the  thanks  Toted  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  officers  and 
men  engaged.  Betoming  to  New  York, 
the  "^ebnck"  emised  for  a  time  off 
Rhode  Island,  and  early  In  1781  retomed 
to  England. 

Bat  Markham  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  rebel  prize-lrlgate,  and  after  disposmg 
of  her  he  joined  the  "Boyal  Oak,"  and 
went  on  a  crnise  to  Nova  Scotia.  There 
he  was  selected  for  dnty  on  board  of  the 
"London,"  the  flag -ship  of  Admiral 
Graves.  Meanwhile  the  French  had  johied 
the  rebels  in  an  attempt  to  root  out  Loid 
Oornwallis  from  Sonth  Oarolina,  and  news 
arrived  that  the  French  Admiral,  De 
Grasse,  with  twenty-fonr  sail  of  the  line, 
was  making  for  Chesapeake  Bay.  TUther 
the  combined  fleets  of  Hood  and  Graves — 
In  all  nineteen  sail — ^followed,  and  sighted 
the  enemy  on  the  fifth  of  September, 
1781. 

The  French  fleet  weighed,  battle  was  at 
once  opened,  and  a  good  deal  of  damage 
was  done  on.  both  sides  without  any 
dediive  resnlt.  The  "London''  was  in 
the  thick  of  It,  and  was  so  mnch  cat  ap 
that  she  had  to  retam  a  few  days  after- 
wards to  New  York  to  refit  Markham 
also  distingaisbed  himself  In  this  action. 

Meanwmle  things  were  in  a  very  dis- 
tarbed  state  at  homa  While  Jack  was  at 
New  York,  the  Gordon  ilots  were  taking 
place  in  England,  his  father's  hoase  was 
attacked,  and  the  lives  of  all  the  family 
were  -^In  great  jeopardy.  He  received  a 
long  letter  from  the  Archbishop  telling 
Um  of  all  the  stirring  events,  and  of  their 
escape  from  the  Imminent  perQ  they  had 
been  In. 

In  January,  1782,  Jack  was  appointed 
to  the  '' Hfaichbibroke "  as  Lieatenant- 
oommanding,  and  was  sent  to  cruise  off 
Jamaica  to  protect  trade.  In  March  he 
was  given  charge  of  the  fire-ship,  "Vol- 
cano,^ and  he  missed  being  with  Sir 
George  Bodney  in  the  memorable  action 
whieh  established  our  supremacy  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  led  to  peace  being  de- 
clared between  France  and  England. 

In  May  be  received  the  command  of 
H.M.  sloop  "  Zebra^"  with  orders  to  cruise 
off  Cape  Tibnron.  I'here  he  had  an  un- 
fortunate encounter  with  a  vessel  which 
would  not  show  her  colours  until  he  fired. 
She  then  turned  out  to  be  a  truce-veuel, 
with  prisoners  for  exchange.  The  French 
Lieutenant  in  charge  professed  that  the 


fault  was  his,  and  assured  Matkham  that 
no  blame  attached  to  the  latter.  Yet  on 
arrival  at  Port  Boyal,  the  Frenchman  laid 
a  charge  against  Markham  of  wUf  ally  firing 
on  a  flag-of-truce  and  defenceless  men.  A 
court-martial  followed,  and  on  the  falae 
swearing  of  the  French  witnesses^  Jack  was 
found  guilty  and  dismissed  the  service. 

This  was  a  great  blow,  but  Jack  was  not 
the  man  to  submit  tamely  to  injustice,  and 
he  was  backed  by  Sir  George  Bodney,  who 
highly  disapproved  of  the  sentence.  He 
returned  to  England,  laid  his  case  before 
the  King,  who  referred  It  to  Lord  Keppel, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  end 
was  that  an  Order  in  Council  reinstated 
Jack  In  the  service.  He  was  at  once  pro- 
moted to  be  Post-Captain,  received  half- 
pay  for  the  time  he  had  been  out  of  the 
service,  and  then,  after  a  short  command, 
was  granted  six  months'  leave  on  half-pay. 
The  unjast  sentence  thus  became  a  wind- 
fall to  him,  and  It  further  made  him  many 
warm  friends  who  resented  the  treatment 
he  had  received. 

When  in  1783  Jack,  now  Captain, 
Markham  commissioned  the  *'  Sphynx,"lie 
was  just  t«renty-two  years  old.  The 
American  War  was  over  and  peace  ensued 
for  ten  years.  For  the  first  three  years  he 
was  cruising  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  for 
a  time  was  second  officer  at  Gibraltari  a 
position  of  some  responsibility.  In  October, 
1786,  the  "Sphynz  "  returned  to  England 
to  be  paid  off,  and  Jack,  now  In  bis  twenty- 
fifth  year,  had  a  term  of  six  years 
ashore.  This  long  holiday  he  spent  happily 
among  his  many  friends,  and  in  making 
lengthened  tours  on  the  Continent — one 
of  them  being  with  Lord  Wycombe^  through 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Bassia.  He  also 
made  himself  useful  at  home  in  connection 
with  the  Naval  Club,  and  organised  the 
formation  of  a  fond  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  members.  He  slao 
made  a  trip  to  Canada  and  to  the  States  to 
look  after  some  land  in  which  his  father 
was  interested. 

On  the  first  of  February,  1793,  began  the 
great  war  with  France.  As  we  would 
expect.  Captain  Markham  was  one  of  ihe 
first  to  apply  for  employment,  and  In  a 
short  time  he  was  commissioned  to  a  fine 
frigate  called  the  "  Blonde,"  then  fitting 
out  at  Deptford.  The  '*  Blonde  "  was  at 
first  employed  as  a  convoy  to  merchant 
traders  for  Holland,  and  then  she  was 
ordered  to  joinSir  John  Jervis-H)ur  famous 
Lord  St.  Vincent — in  his  expedition  to  the 
French  West  Indies. 


Captiiii  Ifiarkhftm  took  pirt  in  the 
capture  of  Martlniqaei  and  was  sent  home 
with  the  newf,  which  oaiued  great  rejoidng, 
and  evoked  the  thanka  of  both  Hoaaea  of 
Parliament.  Thereafter  the  <> Blonde'' 
jomed  the  Ohannel  Fleet  under  L<>rd  Howe, 
and  to(dc  part  in  the  memorable  diaae  of 
the  great  French  fleet,  which  received  a 
tolerable  pounding  from  Lord  Howe  off 
Ushani 

Dlmatiafied  with  the  aeeondarj  place  he 
had  to  take  with  a  frigate  in  a  great  fight, 
he  applied  for,  and  in  Angiiat  of  thii  year 
obtained,  command  of  a  aeyentv-foar-gnn 
lineof-batUe^hip,  the  *<HannibJ."  With 
her  he  waa  sent  off  agahi  to  the  Weat  In- 
dies in  Bear-Adminu  Oolpoy's  squadron. 
On  the  passage  two  French  Mgatea  were 
taken,  one  by  the  "  Hannibal "  alone,  with 
a  good  alice  of  prize-money  to  the  share  of 
our  hera 

This  West  Indies  expedition  waa  one 
of  the  great  f  olUee  of  the  Great  War.    The 
English  Government  sent  a   handfid  of 
eight  hundred  and  seventy  men  to  conqaer 
San  DomingOy  defended  by  six  thousand 
picked  French  troops  and  fifteen  thonsand 
acclimatiaed   militia.     For   many  dreary 
months  the  hopeless  straggle  went   on. 
The  fever  was  even  a  greater  foe  than  the 
French,  and  die  mortiSity  was  fearfoL    In 
this  wretched  affair  Jack  s  brother  David, 
a  Oaptain  in  the  Twentieth  Begimenti  was 
killed  when  gallantly,  leading  an  attack  on 
one  of  the  forts.    This  was  a  terrible  grief 
to  Jack|  and  the  whole  emjdoyment  at  thia 
time  waa  a  heart-break  to  him.    The  war- 
vessels  had  to  remain  in  port  to  aid  the 
inadequate  land  forces,  for  the  drafts  sent 
from  Etigland    from  time  to   time  did 
not  replace  the  removals  by  yellow  fever. 
Scurvy  broke  out  in  the  ships,  and  the 
crew  of  the  ''  Hannibal,''  in  apite  of  the 
ceaseless  attention  and  anxious  care  of  her 
commander,    suffered    severely.    Finally, 
Jack  liimself  broke  down  and  waa  sent 
home  invalided.    This  was    his   darkest 
term  of  service,  and  his  saddest  home- 
coming. 

He  nowliad  a  spdl  of  a  year  ashore,  and 
daring  that  time  was  married  to  Maria 
Kice,  aiater  of  his  old  schoolfellow,  George 
Talbot  Bice,  now  Lord  Dynevor.  Maria 
Rice  was  a  bright,  graceful,  accomplished 
young  lady,  f uU  of  health  and  spirits,  a 
great  reader,  but  also  a  great  walker  j  fall 
of  breezv  aunshine,  and  the  very  model  of 
a  sailor's  wife.  Some  pleasant  montha 
were  occupied  in  visiting  various  friends, 
and  then  Oaptain  Jack  waa  commissioned 
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to  H.M.8.  "  Centaur."  His  prin^al  duty, 
iriiile  this  vessel  waa  fitting  out,  waa 
sitting  on  courts-martial  in  oonnecUon 
with  the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore.  This  over, 
he  was  sent  with  his  fine  new  seventy-four- 
gun  ship  to  cruise  off  the  south  coaat  of 
Ireland,  to  look  out  for  tiie  then  expected 
French  invaders.  Needless  to  say,  he  did 
not  find  any,  but  he  found  aome  of  hisgrand- 
father'a  old  friends,  and  he  had  plenty 
of  practice  in  aeamansUp  during  a  stormy 
winter.  In  April,  1798,  he  waa  wdered  to 
Join  Lord  Sb  YineenVs  fleet  off  Cadii. 
Here  he  had  aome  disagreement  with  the 
gallant  Admiral — ^who  could  be  very  dic- 
tatorial and  unpleaaant  when  he  choae— - 
concerning  the  sanitary  arrangementa  of 
the  *'  Centaur" ;  but  Jack,  while  he  bowed 
to  authority,  upheld  his  own  opini<Ni,  and 
in  doing  so  gained  the  respect  of  St. 
Vfaicent  The  two  af terwarda  be<»me  firm 
friends  and  allies. 

Meanwhile,  however,  an  expedition  was 
ordered  to  Minorca,  and  the  "Centaur" 
formed  part  of  it  The  whole  of  the  next 
year  was  employed  in  chaaing,  Mid  in 
active  encounters  with,  the  French  in  the 
Mediterranean;  and  later  with  the  Channel 
Fleet,  of  which  Lord  St.  Vincent,  though 
very  ill,  took  command  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Government,  for  the  more 
effectual  blockade  of  Brest. 

We  must  shorten  our  story,  however. 
The  Channel  service  waa  anxious  and  rough 
work,  and  it  waa  aggravated  by  an  out- 
break of  acurvy  in  the  fleet.  Finally,  in 
February,  1801,  Lord  St.  Vincent  resigned 
his  command  in  order  to  take  the  ofSce  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Mr. 
Addington's  Ministry,  and  he  invited 
Captains  Trowbridge  and  Markham,  as  the 
two  of  whom,  by  close  observation,  he  bad 
formed  the  highest  opinion  for  judgement 
and  ability,  to  join  the  Board  as  Naval 
Lorda 

Thus,  early  in  1801,  Captain  Markham 
retired  from  the  sea  after  twenty-six  years 
in  the  navy  and  twenty  years  of  varied 
active  service.  He  was  now  forty  yeara 
of  age,  and  in  due  time  he  was  gazetted 
Rear- Admiral,  Vice-Admiral,  and  Admiral. 
The  remainder  of  Admiral  Markham's 
life  waa  spent  in  legislative  and  adminis- 
tration work,  and  he  was  especially 
associated  with  Lord  St.  Vincent  in  re- 
forming the  service  and  overhauling  the 
dockyarda  It  was  Markham  who  re-  I 
organiaed  the  Hydrographic  Depaxtment,  I 
who  introduced  teak  timber  into  the  BriiUh  I 
Navy,  and  did  much  other  uaeful  work  \ 
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ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


[Conducted  by 


down  to  his  death  in  1827.  Bat  wo  do 
not  dwell  on  hU  career  m  a  pablie  ler- 
yant,  as  oar  object  waa  merely  to  present 
a  piotore  of  a  gallant  Britbh  tailor  in  one 
of  the  moet  Btirriiig  periods  of  oar  naval 
history. 


THE  WOUND. 

Fluto  the  gay  staffs  above  it. 

The  near  that  the  wound  has  left ; 
Bide  it  with  glowing  flowers, 

With  fingers  quick  and  deft ; 
SpeiUc  as  if  never  a  weapon, 

Held  in  a  reckless  hand, 
Had  strack  a  blow  so  cruel ; 

The  world  ^nll  understand. 

The  world  will  look  and  lightly 

Say  it  is  all  forgot ; 
The  sneer,  the  lie,  the  treason 

Are  all  as  they  were  not. 
Change  is  the  law  of  Nature, 

And  love,  and  faith,  and  trust 
Are  things  too  fair  and  dainty 

To  treiul  life's  oommon  dust. 

Only  when  all  is  over, 

The  curtain  drawn  o'er  the  plav ; 
When  the  voice  has  hushed  its  pleading, 

The  smile  has  died  away  ; 
When  the  corpse  is  decked  for  burial, 

And  things  show  as  they  are, 
Deep,  red  and  angry,  as  at  first, 

I  think  they'll  find  the  scar. 


WINTER    LIFE    IN    COPENHAGEN. 

IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

« 

Denmark  is  not  a  ooontry  to  visit  in 
winter  anless  yoa  are  fond  of  a  good  deal 
of  snow,  a  low  thermometeri  and  wintry 
landscapes. 

I  thought  I  was  fond  of  these  three 
things ;  bat,  all  the  same,  I  did  not  like  to 
form  my  first  impression  of  Copenhagen  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  painfal 
passage  of  the  Great  Bt»lt — we  were  foar 
hoars  late  in  crossing — and  in  a  snow- 
storm which,  judging  from  the  state  of  the 
streets,  had  already  raged  some  time. 

We  were  a  party  of  aboat  a  hundred 
trarellers  from  the  Soath.  The  ice  in  the 
Belts  had  got  so  severe  as  to  threaten 
Denmark  with  a  general  stoppage  of  com- 
munication in  its  most  important  part. 
Instead  of  a  ferry  once  every  three  or  four 
hours  across  the  Great  Belt,  it  was  all  they 
could  do  to  send  the  strong  iceboat  from 
Fyen  to  Zealand  once  a  day.  Hence  the 
matsing  of  impatient  travellers  at  the  ferry 
ports,  and  a  complete  disorganisation  of 
train  services. 

It  had  been  a  fine  ezperieuce  in  ita  way 
— this  passage  of  the  fifteen  or  sixteen 
mUes  of  the  Great  Belt.  The  ice  was  thick 
nearly  everywhere  in  the  journey.    It  waa 


a  pitchy  nighty  and  quite  out  of  the  question 
for  the  eaptain  to  atrike  the  exact  route  he 
had  made  that  mornins  in  his  voyage  from 
Zealand  to  Fyen.  He  had  then,  of  oouiae, 
broken  a  passage  in  the  ice,  and  if  we  could 
have  retraced  our  steps  things  might  have 
been  easier  for  us.  But  scarcely  had  we 
started  at  seven  o'clock  when  the  snow 
whirled  upon  us  from  the  norths  and  it 
soon  obliterated  the  marks  of  broken  ice, 
which  would  also,  with  the  aid  of  the  boat's 
lamps  and  clever  ateering,  have  served  oa 
in  our  return  passage. 

Now  and  then  we  had  come  to  a  dead 
stop.  The  floes  in  front  were  not  to  be 
overcome  without  repeated  efforts.  The 
more  determined  of  us  passengers  stayed  on 
deck  in  our  furs  and  ulsters  to  see  how 
matters  were  likely  to  go.  It  was  worth 
while  dobg  so  for  the  sake  of  the  vigorous 
sensations  we  eojoyed.  The  boat  went  on 
when  it  could,  with  a  melancholy  crunching 
and  grinding  of  the  ice ;  and  when  from 
slow  our  pace  descended  to  slower,  nnd 
then  to  absoluiis  inactivity,  it  was  essential 
to  put  the  engines  astern  without  loss  of 
time,  lest  the  disturbed  ice  should  pack 
around  us  in  our  trouble  like  wolves  about 
a  disabled  horse,  and  so  bind  as  hard  and 
fast — for  an  indefioite  time. 

For  an  hour  it  was  very  tedious  work — 
quite  as  much  backward  as  forward  move- 
ment, it  seemed.  Then,  however,  we  had 
got  mor^  into  the  middle  of  the  soond, 
where  the  ice  had  not,  thanks  to  the  Belt 
currents,  yet  had  time  to  become  so  for- 
midably thick.  Even  here,  however,  we 
were  sliding  on  ice  rather  than  steaming 
through  water.  The  weighty  iron  bowa 
of  the  boat  were  forced  well  up  by  the 
massing  of  luggage  and  ballast  in  the  after- 
part.  The  screw  aft  thus  lay  deep  in  the 
water,  out  of  danger  from  the  floes,  which 
would  else  soon  have  broken  it ;  while  the 
tremendous  bows,  gliding  ahead  slowly  bat 
surely,  fractured  a  channel  for  us,  through 
which  we  crawled  to  our  destination. 

And  so,  instead  of  coming  to  Copenhagen 
at  the  decent  hour  of  ten,  we  were  set  on 
our  feet  in  its  deserted  streets — splendid 
wide  thoroughfares,  some  of  them — at  the 
dismal  hour  of  two. 

Happily,  it  was  not  necessary  to  trouble 
about  luggage.  For  my  part,  I  just  walked 
out  into  the  snow  and  piercing  air,  and 
entered  the  first  hotel  which  showed  aiffna 
of  a  night  porter.  The  man  gaped,  toox  a 
candle,  and  led  me  to  my  room.  One  does 
not  usually  in  the  North,  in  winter,  occupy 
nnwarmed  apartments.    For   once    in  a 
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way,  howeyer,  I  endared  the  chilly  atmo- 
sphere on  this  third  floor,  and  it  was  not 
long  ere  agreeable  slnmber  came  to  me. 

The  next  day  broke  cold  and  bright. 
From  my  bedroom  window  I  could  lee 
hnndredi  of  men  with  broad  wooden 
abovela  casting  the  snow  into  heapa.  The 
January  ann  gleamed  on  the  blood-red  new 
baildhnga  opposite  the  "Hotel  Dagmar." 
Below,  tramcara  were  wending  their  way 
up  and  down  the  spacious  street.  Above, 
the  linea  of  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
stretched  *darkly  from  honsetop  to  house- 
top. 

There  was  no  donbtlng  that  I  was  In  a 
OApital  town. 

Still  less  was  it  possible  to  donbt  It 
when  I  ate  my  breakfast  lower  in  the  hotel 
in  a  large  room  of  marble  columns,  gilding 
and  mirrora,  with  the  inevitable  German 
waiter  in  swallow-tails,  talking  an  English 
that  the  Englishman  would  do  better  to 
guess  at  than  attempt  to  understand 
methodically. 

There  were  about  thirty  degrees  of  frost 
in  the  air  when  I  went  out  to  take  stock 
of  Denmark'd  metropolis.  Under  these 
circumstances  It  Is  vastly  more  pleasant  to 
go  afoot  through  a  strange  town  than  to 
take  conveyance  of  any  kind.  Besides, 
nothing  Is  so  educative,  in  Its  way,  aa 
getting  lost  In  a  labyrinth  of  streets  and 
squares,  the  relative  position  of  which  yon 
wish  to  understand. 

I  sought  to  go  due  north,  in  which 
direction  I  believed  Copenhagen's  chief 
buildings  lay.  I  succeeded  in  confuting 
myself  very  soon  in  a  series  of  small  streets, 
the  houses  of  which  seemed  all  devoted  to 
the  provision  of  "Breakfasts"  and  "Go£fee." 
I  was  in  fact  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Christlanshavn  Docks.  The  frczen  canals 
soon  told  me  this  much. 

Steamers,  three-masted  barqneii,  and  in- 
numerable smaller  ships  and  fisbiog-boats 
were  all  welded  together  in  the  ice  of  the 
main  channels  of  the  harbour.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight,  with  the  frosty  red  sun  on 
the  horizon.  Notice  boards  were  stuck 
about  the  harbour  telling  where  the  ice 
waa  trustworthy,  and  where  it  was 
dangerous.  But  the  continuance  of  the 
frost  had  made  these  posts  obsolete. 
Ifariners  and  others,  bulkily  wrapped  in 
vroollens,  were  treading  to  and  fro  among 
the  irregular  ice  floes,  regsrdless  of  the 
pcBsibiliUes  of  immersion. 

Here  a  fisherman  might  be  seen  who 
waa  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  vocation 
by  Jack  Frost.    He  could  not  go  out  upon 


the  Baltic  in  his  clumsy  little  green  boat^ 
but  he  still  meant  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
He  had,  therefore,  cut  a  hole  in  the*  ice, 
and  thence  he  ladled  out  dabs  and  soles 
and  other  fish  with  such  ease  and  in  such 
numbers,  that  it  seemed  as  if,  for  his 
pocket's  sake,  he  might  well  pray  for 
January  weather  all  the  year  round.  In 
fact,  however,  scarcely  one  fi«h  in  five 
was  saleable.  The  cold  had  played  havoc 
with  them  as  well  as  with  the  dock 
labourers,  the  postal  deliveries,  the  shipping 
owners,  and  the  capital's  supply  of  coaL 
For  every  marketable  fish  thus  netted  to 
the  surface,  four  or  five  were  promptly 
rejected  and  returned  to  the  Icy  deep,  to 
b^^e  the  next  fisherman  who  indidged 
in  a  little  wintry  angling  in  the  same 
place. 

It  was  odd,  too,  to  see  the  multitude  of 
sea-birds  as  well  aa  ubiquitous  sparrows 
that  amused  themselvea  on  the  ice  all 
among  the  shipping.  They  seemed  as 
tame  as  house  cats.  Indeed  it  were  hard 
for  them  otherwise.  With  the  sound  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Sweden  even  faster 
than  the  Great  Belt,  the  former  had  scant 
chances  of  a  dinner  of  fish  of  the  con- 
ventional kind.  They  had  thus  habituated 
themselves  to  the  new  state  of  affairs.  The 
very  boldest  of  them  trod  the  decks  of 
the  harbour  craft,  and  openly  declared 
that  they  expected  to  be  fed  by  man. 
The  others  played  the  excellent  part  of 
scavengers  on  the  ice.  For  these  there  waa 
not  a  little  work,  if  they  were  to  be  con- 
sistent scavengerv.  The  oflfal  and  nasty 
rubbish  of  all  kinds  cast  from  the  vessels 
on  to  the  ice  was  bad  enough  to  see. 
Much  of  the  refuse  was  of  a  kind  that  even 
the  foulest  feeding  vulture  would  have 
turned  up  his  beak  at 

From  the  docks  I  at  length  broke  into 
the  heart  of  the  town  proper,  by  a  canal- 
side  with  quaint  old  gabled  red  houses, 
such  as  one  sees  in  northern  towns  on  the 
Continent,  but  in  EogUnd  nowhere.  A 
stately  Grecian  temple  was  in  front,  with 
a  green  dome  from  which  the  snow  had 
largely  departed.  The  contrast  between 
this  building,  with  its  classical  portico  and 
pediment,  and  the  old  burgher  houees 
adjacent  was  keen.  And  yet  really  it  was 
not  a  whit  more  keen  than  the  contrast 
between  the  glowing  works  of  the  sculptor 
to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  and  the  Mgld 
surroundings  of  the  works  themselves. 
This  Grecian  temple  is  the  Thorvaldsen 
Museum — ^the  thing  best  worth  seeing  ir 
Europe,  north  of  the  Vatican. 
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For  the  moment,  howeYer,  I  neglected 
Tborvaldaen,  reeerying  the  joy  as  a  eehool- 
boy  keeps  hb  eomfits. 

I  passed  a  fioyal  statne  of  bronze,  enow- 
bedeoked ;  then  a  Royal  palacOi  more  thui 
half  in  ruins;  then  another  oanal ;  a  delight- 
f  ol  blood-red  range  of  qoafnt  bnildings  more 
than  two  centuries  old,  thongh  apparently 
new  as  hawthorn  blossom,  and  with  a 
nniqae  tower  of  twisted  dragons,  their 
tails  tapering  skywards;  and  so  into  a 
market  square,  where  a  number  of  old 
dames  were  sitting  demurely  belore  little 
tables  of  frosen  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  as  If 
they  held  the  thermometer  in  scora 

Here^  among  these  stiff  eels — I  oould 
have  used  one  as  a  walking-stick — and 
wooden  hens,  was  a  charming  touch  or 
two  of  colour.  There  were  small  portable 
hothouses  in  the  market-place,  and  from 
their  dewy  panes,  hyacinths,  lilies  of  the 
Talley,  sulphur -hued  roses,  and  other 
tenderly-nurtured  flowers  looked  forth 
into  the  frosty  air.  It  were  cruel  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  me,  to  buy  these  pretty  gems 
for  instant  execution.  If  my  Danish  had 
not  been  so  lamentably  halting,  I  would 
have  said  as  much  to  the  flower  merchant 
when  he  invited  me  to  buy.  Bat  he 
would  hardly  have  sympathised  with  my 
fancy. 

From  the  market  I  struck  O^tergade, 
the  Regent  Street  of  Copenhagen,  and  was 
instantly  convinced  that  the  Danish  ladies 
are  first  in  Europe  for  complexiona  Their 
frosted  cheeks  seemed  to  warm  ttie 
thoroughfare,  and  there  was  the  sparkle  of 
exuberant  health  in  most  eyes.  Moreover, 
how  admirably  do  furs  enhance  a  woman's 
beauty  1  It  seems  easy  for  a  lady  in  furs 
to  appear  graceful. 

I  suppose  in  the  North  fur  coats  and  fur 
jackets  are  as  needful  as  dress-suits.  And 
one  is  glad  of  it  Nothing  in  the  way  of 
raiment  has  a  better  appearance.  The 
railway  oflSioials,  even  though  they  may 
wear  but  astrachan,  have  a  lordly  look, 
that  they  owe  quite  as  much  to  their 
apparel  as  to  their  impressive  physique, 
and  their  inner  pride  in  being  able  tp 
write  themselves  down  as  Government 
employ^i.  The  commercial  traveller  in 
catskin  and  mink  inspires  reverence; 
while  as  for  sables,  bearskin,  and  seal,  they 
make  robes  for  gods,  and  would  dignify 
even  the  most  degraded  specimens  of 
humanity. 

Hence,  no  doubt,  quite  as    much   as 

because  of  their  warmth  and  costliness 

hen  new,  the  extraordinary  supply  of 


second-hand  furs  in  the  shop  windows  of 
Oitergade.  One  would  as  soon  think  of 
wearing  ordinary  second-hand  clothes  as 
being  fitted  with  one's  neighboux'a  ex- 
tracted teeth.  The  same  repngnanee  is 
not  fdt  for  furs  that  have  passed  fiom 
their  first  poasess<Mr.  These  are  fn  iho 
like  case  with  diamonds  and  rubies  of 
price.  They  can  be  reset,  and  it  is  as  if 
yoOf  their  latest  owner,  then  liad  them 
first-hand  from  Nature,  with  all  theb 
charms  untarnished. 

After  the  furs  the  multitude  of  eigar 
shops  were  noticeable.    The  Danes    are 
great  smokers.    Olgars  are  cheap  in  the 
land.    You  do  not  here,  as  In  Spain,  see 
venerable  dames  openly  enjoying  the  dear 
nicotine;  but  it  is  the  commonest  thing 
in  the  world  to  meet  a  ^up  of  schoolboys^ 
not  much  more  than  just  in  their  teensi 
all  sucking  at  cigars  wliile  they  eon  their 
Latin   grammars.     One   bright  -  loiddag 
little  fefiow  whom  I  later  met  in  the  train 
with  a  Copenhagen  Havana  between  his 
lips  and  a  geography  manual  on  his  kneee, 
told  me  he  was  but  eleven.    I  do  not 
know   whether   his   precodons   manners 
were  due  to  his   early  introduction    to 
tobacco.    Certainly,  however,  this  lad  was 
a  wonder  of  intelligence,  self-possession, 
and  politeness.    We  are  told  in  Eogland 
and  elsewhere  that  it  is  extremely  bad  to 
smoke  until  we  are  quite  mature  men. 
Perhaps  it  is.    Bat  the  injuriousneoa  of 
the  habit  thus  early  fostered  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  Danish  ^constitution  as, 
according  to  the  doctors,  it  affecte  us. 

And  yet  to  Denmark's  credit  it  must  be 
said  that  it  is  not  difSonlt  for  a  person 
who  abhors  tobacco  to  live  comfortably 
in  the  land.  There  are  non-smoking  car- 
riages on  the  State  railways,  and  the  inhi- 
bitions are  respected.  Of  course,  too, 
there  are  also  ladies'  cars.  You  Mre  not 
permitted  to  smoke  in  ttie  better  class 
waiting-rooms  at  the  stetions,  and  in  the 
ladies'  caf^i — a  feature  of  Scandinavia — 
you  are  again,  equally  of  course,  aecnre 
from  the  intrusive  weed.  Even  in  the 
vestibules  of  the  theatres  it  is  unlawfiil  to 
light  so  much  as  a  cigarette. 

After  ito  furs,  and  the  tobacco  shops^  and 
the  ladies'  cheeks,  Ostergade  seemed  to 
me  mainly  remarkable  for  ito  trying  pave- 
ment. The  Copenhagen  authorities  are 
commendably  brisk  in  getting  the  snow 
removed  from  the  streete  almost  ere  it 
touches  the  ground.  But  they  do  not 
interfere  with  youthful  sport  in  the  matter 
of   slides.    A  lad    may   poUsh    a  moAt 
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elegant  atretch  of  paTement  if  he  pleaiev, 
and  no  one  says  him,  nay*  And  then, 
when  he  is  aorfeited  with  sliding,  he 
will  have  moat  diverting  paBtime  — 
if  he  can  spare  the  time  tor  it — ^in 
watching  the  worthy  Copenhagen  adalts  of 
all  classes  capsize  on  the  pavement  he  has 
transformed  into  a  rink.  I  dare  say  there 
are  many  doctors  at  the  head  of  Copen- 
hagen municipal  aflTairs.  The  winter  can 
hardly  fail  to  provide  them  with  a  rich 
harvest  of  fractored  bones. 

From  Oitergade  I  wandered  into  other 
sbreetSi  some  attractive  for  their  shops  and 
some  attractive  for  ibeir  bailding&  I  soon 
learnt  that  much  margarine  is  consumed  in 
Denmark.  Perhaps  the  Danes  cannot 
quite  help  themselves.  We  take  so  much 
of  their  butter  from  them  that  it  may  be 
we  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  the  marga- 
rine makers  of  Odense  and  other  towns. 
I  also  learnt  that  in  Copenhagen  it  is 
much  the  vogue,  as  elsewherCi  to  collect 
foreign  stamps  f  a  surprising  number  of 
shops  had  sheets  of  these  little  labels  in 
their  windowa  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  at*  pliilately,  but  some  of  these 
Copenhagen  foreign  stamps  were  the  most 
audacious  forgeries  imaginable.  I  believe 
I  could,  with  pen,  iiJr,  paper,  pencil,  and  a 
common  box  of  colours,  have  made  mora 
"  lifelike  "  specimens  myself.  One  thing  I 
learnt:  to  wit,  that  their  Majesties  of 
Deamark  are  much  in  request  of  the 
photographers.  It  was,  at  least,  interesting 
to  see  picture  after  picture  of  King 
Christian  the  Ninth  and  his  Queen  in  the 
shop  windows.  They  were  shown  seated 
at  ease  in  their  Palace  salons  and  in  other 
positions.  I  declare  that«  ere  nightfall,  I 
felt  quite  familiar  with  the  Danish  Boyal 
Family. 

In  truth,  Kbg  Christian  and  his  Queen 
seem  well  to  deserve  these  undoubted 
tokens  of  national  afifection.  The  King 
may  not  be  the  best  extant  specimen  of  a 
constitntiofial  monarch ;  but.  out  of  ques- 
tion, he  has  the  welfare  of  Denmark  and 
hia  people  close  at  heart.  The  Radicals 
here  have  a  great  deal  to  say  against  the 
present  system  of  kingly  rule,  but  against 
the  King  personally,  or  about  abuses 
in  high  places,  little  enough.  As  for 
the  people  of  Denmarkf  what  matters  it 
to  the  majority  of  them  whether  they  are 
despotically  or  constitutionally  governed, 
so  long  as  the  rule  is  a  just  and  benevolent 
one  which  maintains  order  f  Hie  Boyal 
Family  do  not  keep  themselves  aloof  from 
the  ignoble  herd.    Its  youthful  members 


this  very  afternoon,  for  instance,  were 
skating  with  hundreds  of  the  children  of 
citizens  and  others  on  the  public  ice  of  the 
town. 
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One  can  scarcely  conceive  of  any  great 
work  having  ever  been  done  in  the  midst 
of  a  crowd.  A  great  building  may,  of 
course,  be  raised  in  the  heart  of  a  great 
city,  right  before  the  eyes  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  men ;  but  the  man  wlio  planned 
that  building,  who  made  of  it  a  perfect 
whole  before  one  brick  was  placed  upon 
another,  wrought  In  aolitude,  surely  1  A 
statesman  may  find  it  necessary,  for  reasons 
which  are  on  the  surface,  to  live,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  a  crowd,  but  when  be  desires 
to  do  any  actual  work,  he  gets  as  far  away 
from  a  crowd  as  possible,  to  some  place 
where  solitude  shall  be  his  chief  com- 
panion. A  great  fortune  need  not,  neces- 
sarily, be  a  great  work;  but  although 
it  may,  at  first  sights  seem  strange, 
it  Is  probable  that  t&  greatest  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  solitude.  Jay  Gould, 
Vanderbllt^  Astor,  other  of  the  American 
multi-millionaires,  were  notoriously  solitair 
mea  I  saw,  somewhere,  that  Baron  Hirsch 
always  prefaced  his  ereatest  coups  by  pro- 
longed periods  of  solitary  communion.  I 
do  not  know  if  the  statement  proceeds 
from  the  financier's  own  lips,  but  the  thing 
at  least  is  possible. 

No  doubt  there  is  such  a  tiling  as  being 
alone  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd.  *'  I  never 
feel  so  much  alone  as  when  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  people ; "  that,  or 
a  similar  observation,  we  all  of  us  have 
heard.'  And  probably  most  of  us  have 
a  moment  of  self-absorption,  even  when 
we  are  in  the  gayest,  most  sympathetic 
company.  I  have  heard  men  of  busineis 
say  that,  when  they  desire-  privacy, 
to  enable  them  to  think  out  business 
details,  they  spend  an  evening  at  a  theatre 
or  a  music-hall.  This  is  like  the  trades- 
man who  protested  that  he  would  not 
miss  going  to  church  on  Sunday  momlnffs 
for  anything— if  he  did,  he  should  get  his 
accounts  all  wrong.  Then,  again,  there  b 
such  a  thing  as  the  solitude  of  a  great  city ; 
and  it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  one  may 
be  as  much  alone  in  London  as  any- 
where in  the  wide,  wide  world.  Bat 
solitude  of  some  sort  one  must  have,  if  one 
is  to  do  work  of  any  khid  worth  doing. 

Take,  for  Instance,  literary  men — men 
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whose  trade  is  that  of  the  writer.  How 
often  do  we  enoonnter  works  of  promise, 
instances  of  young  anthers  who  have 
started  well,  bnt  who,  having  started,  get 
no  farther  1  One  cause  for  this  is,  not 
impossibly,  what  is  called  society.  It  is 
often  said  that,  to  a  "writing  fellow," 
social  success  means  literary  success — that 
it  is  the  literary  man  who  moves  in  the 
"  best "  society  who  *'  gets  on."  I  doubt  it. 
That  is,  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  man  who 
is  seen  everywhere  may,  therefore,  "get 
work "  of  a  kind ;  bnt  that  it  is  work  of 
a  kind  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  A 
scribbler  may,  merely  because  of  his  social 
connections,  achieve  an  income  of  a  thou- 
sand, or  even  of  two  thousand  a  year,  bnt 
that  such  an  one  woald  do  good  work  I 
take  leave  to  doubt.  I  am  not  for  a  moment 
suggesting  such  a  patent  absurdity  as  that, 
merely  becanse  a  man  is  bom  the  son  of  a 
Dake,  or  of  a  Marquis,  or  an  Earl,  he  is,  on 
that  account,  incapacitated  from  becoming 
a  first-rate  workman  at  any  trade  to  which 
he  chooses  to  turn  his  hands.  I  am 
simply  questioning  the  possibility  of  a 
man  being  able  to  serve  two  masters.  I 
say  that  I  question  if  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  give  enoagh  of  himself  to  society 
to  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  social  success, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  good  work  in 
literature.  It  is  no  answer  to  point,  for 
instance,  to  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  to  King- 
lake,  to  Hayward,  to  Lady  Brassey,  to  the 
long  list  of  men  and  women  who,  while 
holding  a  recognised  position  in  society, 
produced  literary  work  which,  of  Its  kind, 
was  very  nearly  as  good  as  it  could  ba 
If  anything,  these  persons  prove  the  very 
point  at  which  I  am  aiming.  First  of  all, 
none  of  them  can  be  fairly  said  to  have 
achieved  social  elevation.  They  were  bom 
In  the  society  in  which  they  lived,  and 
moved,  and  died — therefore  none  of  their 
work  was  done  before  they  received  what 
is  called  social  recognition.  I  would 
wager  a  large  sum — if  I  bad  it — thai;,  in 
society  or  out  of  it,  their  beat  work  was  done 
when,  In  some  way  or  other,  they  had 
temporarily  excluded  themselves  from 
society  of  any  and  every  kind. 

I  am  alluding  to  quite  a  di£ferent  kind 
of  thing.  That  was  a  very  decent  volume 
of  verses  which  the  Honourable  Frank 
Stngan  published  when  he  was  at  the 
University.  He  has  never  written  a  line, 
either  in  prose  or  verse,  worth  reading 
since.  The  reason,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  simplicity  itself.  When  he  came  down 
society  took  it  into  its  head  to  make  of 


him  a  lion — and  the  Honourable  Frank 
was  smashed.  Again,  teke  young  Slasher. 
He  has  done  nothing  above  contempt 
since  "The  Kicker  Kicked."  Whyf 
When  he  wrote  that  really  clever  work  of 
fiction,  he  was  a  struggling  mher  in  a 
country  school.  "The  Kicker  Kicked" 
caught  on.  His  publisher  gave  him  the 
run  of  faJs  house — ^the  entree  to  a  "  social 
circle."  The  circle  increased  in  dream- 
ference — It  was  joined  to  other  drcles. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Slasher  foand 
himself  somebody,  and  he  lost  his  head.  In 
his  straggles  to  reUIn,  not  the  literary,  but 
the  social  position  he  had  gained,  he  came 
to  grief.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
stuff  he  has  lately  produced,  he  is  destined 
to  write  pot-boilers — and  poor  pot-boilers 
at  that^for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  he 
had  never  "entered  society,"  If  he  had 
wooed  solitude,  and  kept  out  of  the  crowd, 
the  highest  positions  in  literature  were 
within  his  reach. 

TroUope  tells  us,  in  hfli  autobiography, 
that  he  was  amused  by  what  some  of  the 
reviewers  wrote  of  those  of  his  novels  of 
which  the  scene  was  IbMl  In  Bsrsetehfre. 
These  critics  were  so  strack  by  the  intimate 
knowledge  which  he  showed  of  life  In  a 
cathedral  city.  How  excellently  he  drew 
his  Bishops  and  his  Deans  !  What  close 
studies  he  must  have  made  of  them  In  the 
flesh  1  Over  this  pronouncement  of  the 
pundite  TroUope  chuckles.  He  assures  us 
that,  before  those  tales  were  written,  he 
had  never  met  either  a  Bishop  or  a  Dean, 
nor  had  he  met,  to  his  knowledge,  any 
one  who  had.  He  knew  nothing,  practically, 
of  a  clergyman  of  any  sort  or  kind ;  nor 
of  life  in  a  cathedral  city  either.  He  had 
drawn  on  his  imagination,  and  on  his 
imagination  only,  for  every  life  that  he 
had  written. 

It  is  universally  recognised  that  the 
BsrsetBhlre  novels  contain  far  and  away 
the  best  work  that  Anthony  TroUope  ever 
did.  Now,  some  of  the  wise  inform  a« 
that,  if  a  man  desires  to  write  a  good 
novel,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  only 
attempt  to  write  of  what  he  knows.  How 
does  this  fit  in  with  TroUope's  declaration  t 
Says  Qdlpen,  when  you  ask  him  why  he 
frequente  five  o'clock  teas,  and  garden- 
parties,  and  "At  homes,"  and  masloal 
evenings,  and  all  the  rest  of  it :  <'  I 
get  my  materials  from  life.  If  I  didn't 
see  life,  where  should  I  get  my  mate- 
rials)" I  believe  that  many  people 
excuse  themselves  for  always  keeping  in  a 
crowd,  by  the  assertion  that  if  they  were 
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not  actaally,  physically,  bodily,  "in  the 
movement/'  ae  the  Bkng  haa  it,  they  woald 
be  oat  of  it.  It  aeemi  to  me  that  these 
people  —  and  Qdlpen  —  are  a  little  mis- 
taken. 

It  wonld  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  less  yon  know  of  a  thing  the  better 
you  can  write  of  it;  though,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  that  is  true.  If  yon  go,  say, 
to  a  plaoe  for  the  first  time  in  yonr  life 
to-morrow,  it  is  quite  possible  that  yon 
will  be  able  to  give  ns  a  better,  a  more 
piquant — in  a  sense,  a  more  accurate — pic- 
ture of  it  at  the  end  of  a  week  than  at  the 
end  of  a  year.  Because,  in  the  one  case,  the 
impression  will  be  fresh,  and  in  the  other, 
it  will  have  become  dulled  by  constant 
repetition.  So,  also,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
you  will  be  able  to  give  us  a  better  and  a 
jaster  description  of  a  person  after  a  short 
acquaintance  than  after  the  acquaintance  of 
a  lifetime.  Because,  in  the  one  esse,  your 
point  of'  view  will  probably  be  an  im- 
partial one,  you  will  at  least  see  with 
unobscured  eyes;  while,  in  the  other, 
with  equal  probability,  the  threads  of  your 
two  lives  will  have  become  so  interwoven, 
so  entangled,  that  not  only  will  impar- 
tiality be  impossible, .  but,  also,  your 
eyes  will  have^  become  obscured  and 
dimmed ;  you  will  not  see  any  one  thing 
clearly  because  you  see  so  many.  In  the 
great  multitude  of  visions  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  lost. 

Although  the  thing  must  not  be  pushed 
too  far — lor  instance,  it  would  be. rash  to 
assert  that  a  man  is  unfitted  to  write  on 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  grammar  be- 
cause he  thinks  in  Hebrew  and  speaks  in 
Greek — still,  there  is  truth  in  the  asser- 
tion that  sometimes  the  lees  one  knows  of 
a  thing  the  better  one  can  write  of  it. 

"  Home-keeping  yoqths  have  ever  homely 
wits."  There  is  truth,  again,  in  this.  I 
shonld  be  the  last  person  to  advise  any  one, 
in  that  sense,  to  keep  at  home.  The  in- 
dividual who,  having  arrived  at  maturity, 
has  never  been  more  than  fifty  or  a  hun- 
dred miles  away  from  the  place  of  his  birth 
is^  surely,  an  individual  to  be  pitied.  It 
may  be  the  fact  that "  a  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss,"  but,  with  Lord  Dundreary,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  a  stone  wants 
with  moss,  anyhow.  Is  it  not  written  some- 
where that  moss  is  a  synonym  of  decay  t  It 
is  certain  that  the  man  of  average  faitellt- 
gence,  who  moves  hither  and  thither,  in  all 
the  Idghways  and  byways  of  the  world, 
does  not  become  mossgrown,  and  all  the 
better.    No,  let   every  man,  and    every 


woman,  too,  see  as  much  of  the  world  as 
he  or  she  can ;  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
world  worth  seeinftt  though  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  Little  Pedlington  may  scarcely 
think  it  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
because  one«  travels,  one  therefore  lives  in 
crowds ;  the  greatest  travellers  are  often 
the  most  soliti^y  of  beings. 

"  How  much  the  travelled  fool  excels  the 
fool  who  stays  at  home."  I  have  no  refe- 
rence at  hand,  but  is  it  not  somethbg  like 
that  which  Oowper  says  t  One  wo^d  re- 
mark, first,  that  Cowper's  was  hardly  the 
sort  of  life  one  would  desire  to  emulate ; 
certainly  he  was  no  great  traveller.  And, 
secondly,  even  he  seems  to  idlow  that  the 
travelled  fool  excels  the  fool  who  stays  at 
home.  And ,  surely^there  is  no  better  recipe 
for  the  sharpening  even  of  the  dullest  wits 
than  the  attrition  which  is  inseparable  from 
travel 

The  mistake  which  the  man  makes  who 
moves  in  what  is  called  "  society,"  is,  that 
he  thinks  that,  because  he  moves  in  society, 
he  therefore,  of  necessity,  sees  the  world. 
There  in,  no  doubt,  society  and  society. 
But  society,  even  at  its  best^  is  but  a 
coterie,  or  collection  of  coteries,  of  cliques. 
Every  society  has  its  standards,  jast  as  much 
as  Little  Pedlbgton  has.  You  are  either 
of  it  or  not  of  it;  this  applies  to  the 
"  society  "  of  Seven  Dials  jast  as  much  as 
it  applies  to  the  "  society  "  of  which  so 
much  has  been  lately  written  in  the  maga- 
zmes.  If  you  are  in  it,  you  must  obey  its 
rales — and  very  absurd  many  of  its  rules 
are,  jast  as  absurd  as  the  standard  of  con- 
duct which  obtains  in  Little  Pedlington. 
If  you  do  not  obey  its  rules,  you  are  out  of 
it — you  are,  as  the  phrase  puts  it,  "  out- 
side the  pale  of  society."  No  society  can 
be  cosmopolitan;  the  two  words  are  in 
absolute  opposition.  For  this  very  simple 
reason,  that  the  genuine  cosmopolitan  is 
not  only  a  man  who  is  at  home  in  every 
phase  of  life,  but,  above  all,  he  is  a  man 
who  lives  jtiat  what  life  he  pleases.  ThQ 
life  of  a  man  who  is  in  society  must,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent^  be  fettered  by  the 
laws  of  the  society,  the  clique,  the  set,  to 
which  he  belongs.  And,  therefore,  it 
comes  to  this,  that  the  man  who  is  a  mem- 
ber, really  and  truly  an  active  member,  of 
any  sort  of  society  you  please — who,  that  is, 
Uves,  moves,  and  hss  his  being  in  it — is, 
necessarily,  not  a  citizen  of  the  world,  but 
only  of  a  fragment  of  the  world,  and 
oftentimes  of  an  infinitesimal  fragment,  toa 

L^t  a  man  or  a  woman,  I  repeat,  see  as 
much  of  the  world  as  he  or  she  can ;  but, 
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unless  the  pair  of  them  intend  to  fritter 
their  Uvee  away,  let  them  keep  oat  of  the 
crowd,  or,  if  they  moat  be  in  it,  as  some  of 
us  most,  at  least  let  them  not  be  of  it 
Bat,  Indeed,  the  advice  is  superflaoas, 
becaaae  the  man  who  does  nor  propose  to 
fritter  his  life  away  will  take  great  care 
that  he  does  not  allow  himself  to  become 
simply  one  of  a  crowd,  whether  the  crowd 
be  laige  or  small. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dogmatise — very  much 
the  other  way.  About  tastes  there  Is  no 
disputing,  and  I,  for  one,  have  certainly  no 
desire  to  inaugurate  a  disputation.  If 
Perkins  Is  ambitious  for  social  success ;  If 
he  thinks  that  the  only  thing  worth 
climbing  Is  the  social  ladder;  if  he 
wishes  to  gain  the  entree  of  Lady  A.'s 
house,  and  then  of  the  Countess  of  B/s, 
and  then  of  the  Marchioness  of  C.'s,  and 
then  of  the  Dachess  of  D.'s,  unti),  step  by 
step,  he  reaches  the  august  precincts  of 
Boyalty  itself,  and  becomes  actually  *'  per- 
sona grata  "  with  Princes,  so  be  it.  I  am 
not  suggesting,  eyen  by  inference,  that 
Perkins's  ambition  may  not  be  at  least  as 
worthy  as  either  yours  or  mine.  But  I. do 
say  this,  that  I  conceive  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  Perkins  proposes  to  leave 
behind  him  any,  even  the  faintest,  mark 
upon  the  world — any  work,  of  any  sort  or 
kind,  that  will  endure.  There  are  some 
who  love  work  merely  for  the  worVs  sake, 
queer  though  it  may  seem.  And  I  would 
respectfully  hint  that  those  persons  would 
hardly  be  wise  in  emulating  Perkins. 

Not  that  a  worker  need  necessarily  shut 
himself  off — I  am  assuming  the  masculine 
gender — ^from  the  society  of  his  fellow-men, 
or  women.  But  this  he  must  be :  he 
must  be  in  a  position  to  shut  himself  from 
their  society  when  he  pleases.  He  must 
be,  so  far,  free.  To  paraphrase,  I  hope  not 
improperly,  the  line  In  the  well-known 
hymn — not  to  be  able  to  obtain  solitude 
when  I  desired  It,  '*  that  would  be  hell  for 
me."  How  many  persons,  poets,  divinep, 
philosophers,  have  given  us  their  ideas  of 
hell !  One  set  of  religionists  conceive  of  It 
as  a  region  of  everlasting  fire.  The  Esqui- 
maux think  of  it  as  a  region  of  eternal 
cold.  In  all  sobriety  I  think  that  my  Idea 
of  an  Inferno  would  scarcely  be  the  mighty 
Fiorentine's — it  would  be  a  place  in  wnich 
one  would  be,  for  ever  and  ever,  In  the 
centre  of  a  gaping,  chattering  crowd,  In 
which  one  could  never,  never  be  alone. 

Poirsibly  It  is  a  question  of  temperament, 
but  I,  for  one,  would  never  like  to  be  a 
King  or  Qaeen,  if  for    one  thing  only, 


because  of  the  "fierce  light  which  beats 
apon  the  throne."  People  cavil  at  our 
own  Qaeen  because,  for  so  many  years,  she 
has  come  so  little  Into  the  crowd — ooeiety. 
I,  the  humblest  of  her  subjects,  would — if 
the  humblest  of  her  subjects  might  so  far 

E resume — on  that  point  shake  hands  with 
er.  Her  love  of  privacy,  to  me,  is  Natnre's 
first  and  chiefest  law.  I  can  well  ander- 
stand  her  sayhig :  "  If  I  cannot  have  my 
privacy  when  I  wish  and  as  I  wish,  I  wiU 
have  nothing."  I  know,  In  her  place,  I 
should  be  of  the  same  mind. 

Who  has  not  suffered  from  the  incur- 
sions of  his  friends  1  I  know  a  man  who 
changes  his  dwelling-place  every  few 
months,  and  for  this  cause :  he  says  that 
when  he  has  lived  in  a  place  a  short  tioie 
he  begins  to  know  people,  so  he  goes.  It 
sounds  churlish,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
do  not  envy  that  man  because  he  is  In  a 
position  which  enables  him  to  shift  his  tent 
at  his  own  sweet  will  and  pleasure.  He 
tells  me  that  some  time  ago  he  was  in  a 
certain  watering-place,  and  very  comfort- 
able he  was.  You  cannot  be  In  a  place 
without  knowing  people,  so  he  says,  and 
the  acquaintance  of  some  very  nice  people 
he  quickly  made.  Particularly  of  two  or 
three  men,  some  of  the  very  nicest  fellows 
he  ever  met,  only,  unfortunately,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  time,  except  kill 
it.  Unfortunately,  as  not  seldom  is  the 
case  with  men  in  their  position,  they 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  that 
he  could*  have  anything  else  to  do  with  his 
time  either.  They  came  in  upon  him  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  They  wanted  him  to 
play  cricket,  football,  tennis,  cards,  billiards, 
and  all  manner  of  games.  They  wanted 
him  to  walk,  to  ride,  to  drive,  to  row,  to 
shoot,  to  fish.  If  they  wanted  him  for 
nothing  else,  then  they  wanted  him  to  talk 
to,  and  to  talk  to  them.  The  man  in 
question  is  the  mildest-mannered  man  that 
ever  breathed ;  so  far  from  cutting  a  throat, 
he  would  not,  rudely,  hurt  the  proverbial 
fly.  He  assures  me — and  from  my  own 
experience  In  similar  situations  I  find  no 
difficulty  In  accepting  his  assurance — that 
it  was  quite  Impossible,  without  making 
himself  positively  unpleasant,  to  get  these 
gentlemen  to  understand  that  there  were 
times  and  seasons  In  which  he  preferred 
his  own  society ;  so  he  left  that  watering- 
place.  What  is  more,  he  Informs  me  that 
he  has  got  himself  in  the  same  quandary 
In  the  place  where  he  is  now,  so. he  is 
going  to  leave  that  toa 
Men    are    gregarious  animals.      Some 
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more  so  than  others;  all  now  and  then. 
It  Ifl  the  latter  elau  who  are  the  sufferers. 
Brown  plants  himself  in  a  oonntry  village, 
say,  in  the  wilds  of  Andalasis,  or  of  Brittany, 
as  I  have  done.  He  wishes  to  work,  and 
he  works.  But  man  is  not  made  to  live 
by  work  alone.  He  grows  fnsty,  faieapable 
of  work,  as  Brown  h  well  aware.  They 
tell  OS  that  every  disease  has  its  remedy, 
if  yon  ean  only  find  it.  Brown  knows 
very  well,  when  he  snffers  from  incapacity 
to  work,  what  is  the  proper  remedy— it  is 
communion  with  his  fellow-men.  With  a 
view  of  applying  the  proper  remedy,  he 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  vOIage  inn- 
keeper;  of  such  of  the  villagers  as  frequent 
his  house;  perhaps,  if  Brown  is  wise,  of 
the  local  cuxi ;  by  degrees,  of  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country-side.  If  the 
village  is  a  Breton  village,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  there  is  a  fellow-countryman  not  far 
away,  if  there  are  not  two  or  three.  Brown 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  fellow- 
countryman,  or  of  the  two  or  three.  In 
a  marvellouily  short  space  of  time  he  finds 
that  he  knows  all  the  country-side,  that  he 
has  made  a  too  liberal  use  of  his  own 
remedy.  Because,  unless  he  is  the  most 
excepUonally  fortunate  of  Browns,  there 
is  sure  to  be  at  least  one  person  among  his 
new  acquaintance.  If  there  is  not  more  than 
one,  who  wants  to  play  when  Brown 
would  like  to  work,  and  who,  to  all 
practical  Intents  and  purposes  —  so  con- 
tagious is  the  spirit  of  idleness  1 — insists 
on  making  Brown  his  playfellow.  So, 
presently,  and  perhaps  all  too  soon,  the 
atmosphere  of  that  village  becomes  too 
highly  rarefied  to  suit  Brown's  constitution. 

It  seems,  at  first  sight,  curious  that,  for 
a  man  In  Brown's  position,  there  should, 
practically,  be  no  choice  but  a  choice  of 
extremes;  that  there  should  be  nothing 
between  knowing  too  many  people  and 
knowing  none,  x  et,  if  you  enquire  into 
the  matter  a  little  closely,  you  will  find 
that  the  thing  is  not  so  curious  as  it  seems. 
Selfishness  is  at  the  root  of  it  We  all  are 
selfish — I  know  I  am — and  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  selfishness,  at  ^any  rate  in  some 
of  its  forms,  is  quite  so  egregious  a  vice 
as  the  common  conversation  of  Uie  world 
supposes.  But  that  is  apart  from  the 
question. 

Brown  Is  selfish;  and  not  only  is  Brown 
selfiab,  but  the  enthre  population  of  that 
Breton  village  is  selfiih.  x  cu  may  be  sure 
of  it,  because,  as  I  say  again,  we  all  are. 
Brown  wants  his  way,  and  every  creature  he 
encounters  wants  his  way  too. '  It  is  plain 


to  Brown  that  it  Is  Impossible  for  him  to 
yield — ^for  him  to  do  so  misht  be  to  Inflict 
upon  himself  an  irreparable  Id  jury.  Exactly 
the  same'thing  is  equally  evident  to  all  the 
other  folks  as  well  And  this  is  the 
reason  why — for  the  village  may  stand  for 
the  world  —  those  men  who  are  only 
occasionally  gregarious  have  only  a  choice 
between  extremes,  why  they  must  either 
know  too  many  people,  or  else  know  none. 
Because  directly  a  man  makes  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  tacitly  consents,  while  he  con- 
tinues that  acquabitance,  to  adapt  himself 
to  his  acquaintance.  If  Jones  wishes  to 
make  Smith's  acquaintance,  it  would 
scarcely  do  for  him  to  preface  the  expres- 
sion of  his  wish  by  a  declaration  that  he 
expects  Smith  at  all  times,  and  In  all 
seasons,  to  adapt  himself  to  his  convenience, 
and  that  he— Jones— never  Intends,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  adapt  himself  to 
Smith's.  If  Jones  did  venture  on  such  a 
declaration,  the  odds  would  be  very  con- 
siderable against  the  acquaintance  ever 
being  made.  One  acquaintance,  therefore, 
presupposes  a  voluntary,  and  possibly  even 
pleasurable  relinquishment  of,  very  pro- 
bably, an  appreciable  portion  of  our  liberty; 
and  it  thus  follows,  as  the  nfght  the  day, 
that  the  more  we  multiply  our  acqaaint- 
ance,  the  less  liberty  we  leave  ourselves. 
As  a  man  advances  in  years  and — for  once 
in  a  way,  we  will  tske  it  for  granted  as  a 
natural  corollary — ^in  knowledge  of  life,  the 
more  clearly  he  realises  that  in  those 
seasons  in  which  he  desires  to  be  a  free« 
man,  and  to  do  serious,  honest  work  of 
any  sort  or  kind,  there  Is  for  him  no 
choice  between  knowing  too  many  people 
and  knowing  none. 

I  sometimes  hear  people  say — I  trust  I 
may  offend  no  sensitive  susceptibilities 
when  I  add  that  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  women — "  I  cannot  endure  my  own 
society."  Poor  creatures  I  One  must  be 
forgiven  for  suspecting  that,  if  such  is  the 
case,  other  people  wiU  be  able  to  endure 
very  little  of  their  society  either.  Surely 
men  and  women,  to  be  worth  their  salt, 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  be  sufficient  unto 
themaelves.  We  are  born  alone,  we  must 
die  alone ;  if,  during  our  lifetime,  we  can 
never  endure  to  be  alpne,  what  invertebrate 
creatures  we  must  be  1  Philosophers  inform 
us  that.  In  the  deepest  sense,  we,  all  of  us, 
always  are  alone,  and,  in  their  sense,  the 
thing  is  true.  It  was  written  up  in  the 
temple,  '<  Enow  thyself ! "  Well,  although 
a  man  may  not  know  himself,  it  ia  abso- 
lutely  certain    that   he    knows    UmseU 
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mach  better  than  anybody  elae  ever  will 
or  ever  can  do.  We  mnit  have  all  of  ub 
been  startled,  even  when  in  the  company 
of  our  nearest  and  onr  dearest,  to  find  in 
certain  crises  of  onr  liver,  in  certain  of  our 
moods  and  pbases,  how  utterly  we  have 
been  misunderstood,  how  completely  we 
have  been  In  touch  only  with  ourselves, 
how  hopelessly  we  have  been  alone.  Bat 
that  Is  not  the  sort  of  lonelineBs  Miss  Mixer 
has  in  her  mind  when  she  exclaims:  ''I 
cannot  endure  my  own  society."  She 
means  that  she  is  so  resourceless  in  her- 
self ;  so  destitute  of  imagination ;  so  in- 
capable of  standing  erect  unsupported; 
that  if  she  cannot  find  others  like  herself 
to  help  hold  her  up,  and  to  help  to  hold 
each  other  up,  she  will  be  unable  to 
hide,  even  from  herself,  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  sort  of  thing  she  is.  Miss 
Mixer  is  by  no  means  alone  in  her  excla- 
mation. Mr.  Larkins  chimes  in,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  one  would  have  to  have, 
not  nine,  but  at  least  ninety  Larkinses 
before  one  even  began  to  have  the  making 
of  a  man.  That  is  exactly  it.  When  one 
comes  to  consider  practically  the  question 
of  solitude,  or  a  crowd,  one  is  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  a  largely  preponderating 
proportion  of  the  constituents  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a  crowd  consists  of  the 
Mixers  and  the  Larkinses. 


MY   COUSIN  COLAS. 

A  STOKY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  I, 

We  folk  of  the  village  of  Frahan  in  the 
Belgian  Ardennes  are  a  stay-at-home  race. 
We  never  think  of  going  farther  than  to 
Sedan  on  the  one  side,  or  Bouillon  on  the 
other.  We  have  no  reason  to  travel,  and 
no  wish  to  find  a  reason.  Monsieur  le 
Doyen  Hiemaux — who  was  a  learned  man, 
and  likely  to  be  right— used  to  say  that 
this  trait  in  our  character  was  due  to  the 
situation  of  onr  village,  which  lies  buried 
in  a  nook  whence  we  see  no  distant  horizon 
to  tempt  us  to  wander.  All  around, 
whichever  way  we  look,  are  steep  wooded 
hills,  girdling  the  rocky,  spur-like  ridge  at 
the  end  of  which  Frahan  is  built.  Bound 
this  spur,  and  jast  beneath  the  enchrcling 
bills,  the  Biver  Semois  makes  a  long, 
narrow  loop.  Between  the  village  and  the 
river  is  a  belt  of  meadow-land,  chequered 
by  plots  of  corn  and  tobacco  plant,  while, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  shallow,  hasty 
current,  the  slatey  rockr,  partly  hidden  by 
^es,  rise  precipitously,  and  the  only  paths 


up  tbem  are  a  stiff  climb  for  any  bat  well- 
seasoned  legs  and  lungs. 

The  only  person  in  Frahan,  howeTor^ 
who  found  the  path  trying  was  Monsieur 
le  Doyen  Hiemaux,  who  had  come  back 
from  Brussels— a  retired  seminary  Pro- 
fessor— to  spend  his  old- age  andeconomiae 
his  pension  in  his  native  place.  Of  coarse 
he  had  been  a  climber  in  his  youtb,  bat 
during  his  long  absence  he  Jtad  changed  in 
more  ways  thsn  one — at  least  so  said  my 
father,  who  was  some  kin  to  him,  sund 
who  remembered  htm  from  old  times. 

When  Monsieur  le  Doyen  had  settled 
down  among  us,  time  seemed  to  hang  heavy 
on  his  hands.  He  worked  in  his  garden 
and  tended  his  bees,  and  gave  the  cari 
what  help  he  could,  but  still  he  missed  his 
old  occupation  of  schoolmastering,  which 
had  become  a  sort  of  second  natare  to 
him. 

"Ah,  Dafj6ae,"he  called  one  evening 
to  my  father,  as  we  passed  his  garden 
wall  on  our  way  home  from  work.  "  Ab, 
Dafidae,  I  want  a  few  minutes'  talk  with 
you,  or  rather  with  that  big  lad  of  yonrs. 
I  have  a  plan  which  I  want  to  propose  to 
you — and  to  him." 

"At  your  service,  Monsieur  4e  Doyen," 
said  my  father.  In  the  respectful  tone  he 
always  used  to  his  learned  kinsman ;  and  I, 
too,  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  stand  at  the 
garden  gate  for  a  few  mbutes — for  was  it 
not  possible,. as  we  talked  to  the  Doyen, 
that  we  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  his 
niece,  0!6mence  Sorvais,  who  kept  his 
house  for  him  I 

**  Yes,"  continued  the  old  nan,  nodding 
to  me,  "I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  oon- 
ceming  you,  mon  ami.  I  dare  say,"  and  he 
smiled  good-naturedly,  '*you  do  not  make 
much  use  of  the  little  knowledge  you 
picked  up  at  school  What  do  you  say  to 
coming  and  brushing  up  your  brains  once 
or  twice  a  week  with  my  assistance,  and 
learning  to  take  an  interest  in  something 
beyond  your  day's  work  or  your  day's 
play  % " 

My  father  glanced  at  me  doubtfully  j  he 
knew  that  book-learning  was  not  much  in 
my  line. 

'*  You  are  very  kind,  Monsieur  le  Doyen/* 
he  began,  while  I  blushed  and  stood  silent, 
"  but  I  fear " 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  interrupted  the  old 
man  gently.  "  Let  the  lad  speak  for  him- 
self. I  fancy  he  is  going  to  fall  in  with 
my  plan." 

I  grew  redder  still.  He  was  right, 
but  if  he  were  so  shrewd  at  guessing  my 
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anepoken  wordf,  would  he  not  ako  gneaa 
the  motive  whidi  prompted  them ;  more- 
over, what  would  my  father  think  of  the 
eadden  change  in  my  taetea  t  It  rcqaired 
all  my  coarage  to  stammer  awkwardly 
that  '*  If  Mondenr  le  Doyen  did  not  think 
me  too  much  of  a  dance,  I  should  like 
it  very  much." 

"I  thought  so/'  he  replied,  with  a 
cheery  little  air  of  triumph,  "  and  perhaps 
you  will  like  it  better  still  when  I  tell  you 
that  you  are  to  have  a  fellow-pupil  I 
have  already  made  the  same  offer  to  your 
cousin,  the  other  Oolas  Dafidne.  He 
accepted  at  once.  He  said  nothing  about 
being  a  dunce." 

'*He  isn't  a  dunce,"  I  began  eagerly, 
for  I  had  a  wonderful  opinion  of  my  cousin 
Colas,  which,  however,  my  father  did  not 
shara 

"  No,  he  isn't  a  dunce,"  he  said,  shaking 
his  head,  *'  but  he  won't  be  a  steady  pupU 
either." 

The  old  priest  imiled  again. 

**  I  know  all  about  that^"  he  said ;  "  but 
dear  me,  Dafj^ne,  if  you  knew  as  much 
about  lads  as  a  long  experience  has  taught 
me,  you  would  know  that  the  madcaps 
are  not  the  worst  sort." 

'^  I  say  noUiing  about  the  worst  sortg" 
persisted  my  father.  "I  only  say  that 
I'm  glad  my  Colas  isn't  like  him." 

**Btxi  he  is  like  lilm,"  rejoined  the 
other,  still  smiling.  "  The  two  might  be 
twin  brotters,  as  their  two  fathers  are." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be,"  said  my  father. 
"Thank  goodness  it's  but  an  outward 
likeness.  If  my  lad  got  into  the  scrapes 
my  nephew  gets  into,  and  played  the  fool 
in  the  workshop  as  continually,  it*d  be  a 
■ore  grief  to  me." 

"  Come,  come,"  interrupted  Monsieur  le 
Doyen;  <* you're  too  hard  on  him.  I  call 
him  a  nice,  open-hearted  lad ;  fond  of  a 
bit  of  mischief,  perhaps,  but  good  grit 
after  all.  I  want  to  help  him  to  apend  his 
leisure  hours  better,  and  yon  may  take  my 
word  for  it  he  will  turn  out  well" 

"I  hope  he  may,"  returned  my  father 
grimly ;  "  but  I've  known  him  longer  than 
>  ou,  and  I  think  otherwise." 

"  Colas,"  said  my  father,  as  we  walked 
homeward,  "I'd  no  notion  you'd  accept 
an  offer  of  that  sort  so  quick  out  of  lund. 
Had  yon  heard  aught  of  it  from  your 
cousin  beforehand  t " 

"Nay,"  I  said,  "that  was  the  first 
word  I  have  heard,  and  I  should  have 
said  yes  all  the  same,  .even  If  Colas  bad 
not    been    mixed    up  with    it   at    all" 


Whicif  was  quite  true,  for  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  of  which  Monsieur  le  Dojen 
offered  me  to  eat,  tempted  me  only  for  the 
sake  of  Cl^mence  Servais. 

C26mence  was  not  of  our  village;  she 
had  come  from  Brussels  with  Monsieur 
le  Doyen  to  keep  his  house,  and  she 
differed  from  any  girl  I  had  ever  seen  in 
more  ways  than  I  could  reckon.  Her  very 
speech  was  unlike  ours,  and  when  we 
spoke  our  patois  she  did  not  understand 
us.  She  was  small  and  slightly  built, 
with  delicate  features  and  a  gentle  voice ; 
but  when  I  knew  her  better,  I  found  that 
her  wiU  was  as  the  will  of  a  strong  man, 
and  that  her  heart  was  as  steadfast  as  the 
rocks  on  which  our  village  stood.  She 
always  seemed  to  me  far,  far  above  me ; 
yet  I  loved  her  so  dearly,  that  for  her  sake 
I  would  have  done  anything,  not  to  speak 
of  so  small  a  matter  as  to  become  the 
fellow-pupil  of  my  cousin  Colas  Dafj^ae, 
and  to  receive  instruclion  from  so  kind- 
hearted  an  old  man  as  Monsieur  le  Dojen. 
But  I  was  barely  nineteen,  and  I  knew 
that  at  present  there  could  be  no  talk  of 
my  wooing  or  wedding;  so  I  bided  my 
time,  and  kept  my  love  a  secret  from 
every  one,  even  from  Colas,  who  told  me 
all  bis  secrets  without  any  reierve  what- 
ever. 

This  friendship  of  ours  was  a  great 
subject  of  uneasiness  to  my  father.  He 
was  always  afraid  lest  I  should  come  to 
any  harm  tiirough  it.  Not  that  there  was 
any  real  harm  in  Colas,  but  he  was.restlec8 
and  reckless,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
different  spirit  in  him  from  any  of  us. 

"  He  may  be  thy  next-of-kin,"  my  father 
would  say,  "  but  I  had  rather  see  thee  less 
friendly  with  him.  One  never  knows 
where  a  fellow  like  that  will  end."  And 
most  people  were  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking;  so  that  Monsieur  le  Doyen's 
opinion  of  him  was  quite  a  surprise  to 
both  of  us,  and  doubly  inclined  me  to 
meet  his  advances  half-way. 

The  lesscni  in  themselves,  after  all, 
were  ple/isant  enough.  "We  sat  in  the  old 
Profeaaot's  snug  room,  which  CI6inence 
had  put  ready  for  up,  and  when  we  had 
read  a  little,  written  a  little,  and  worked 
a  few  easy  sums,  our  teacher  would  lean 
back  in  his  arm-chair  and  tell  us  some 
story  of  bygone  times  or  far-off  lands,  or 
some  great  event  which  formed  part  of  his 
own  varied  experience.  When  the  lesson 
had  reached  tUs  stage,  Cl^mence  woidd 
come  quietly  into  the  room  and  take  her 
place  at  the  table  with  her  work,  and  then, 
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however  thrilling  the  stozyi  I  nearlj 
always  lost  the  thread  of  It^  as,  watching 
the  glint  of  the  lamplight  on  her  golden 
hair  and  the  quick  grace  of  her  deft  fingers, 
I  bant  castles  in  the  air  oat  of  my  hopes 
and  my  love. 

Bat  Colas  woald  fix  his  eyes  on  the  old 
priest's  face,  drinking  in  erery  word  and 
Interniptlng  now  and  then  with  an  eager 
qaestion. 

"Ab,  Colas,"  he  wonld  say  when  the 
end  came  and  we  rose  to  say  good  nighti 
**  that  sounds  something  like !  If  it  was 
only  our  lack  to  see  the  world  instead  of 
droning  away  here." 

^*  All  in  good  time,  my  lad,"  Monsiear 
le  Doyen  would  answer,  "all  In  good 
time." 

My  coosln  soon  found  out  that  he  was 
a  favourite  with  his  teacher,  and  the  two 
became  great  friends.  So  it  came  about 
one  evening  that  Colas  broached  a  subject 
which  I  knew  had  been  near  his  heart  ever 
since  his  chfldhood — his  wish  to  be  a 
soldier. 

"Monsieur  le  Doyen,"  he  began,  "do 
you  not  think  it  a  great  mistake  for  a  man 
to  spend  his  life  at  a  trade  he  hatest " 

Monsieur  le  Doyen  smiled. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  <*  that  you  are  the 
man,  Colas,  and  slate-dressing  the  trade 
in  question  t " 

Colas  auented;  and  I  wondered  how 
any  one  could  guess  so  quickly  what  was 
in  another  person's  mind.' 

"But;  mon  ami,"  he  went  on,  "you 
must  remember  that  changing  one's  trade 
la  a  serious  matter.  7ou  are  outgrowing 
the  age  of  apprenticeship." 

"I  am  not  too  old  to  learn  to  be  a 
soldier,"  rejoined  my  cousin. 

Monsieur  le  Doyen  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"  Ah  1 "  he  said,  "  you  have  a  fancy  for 
wearing  a  uniform.  Well,  you  will  draw 
In  the  conscription  next  year,  n'est-ce 
paaf" 

"Draw  In  the  conscription  1 "  cried 
Colas ;  "  yes,  and  If  I  draw  a  good  number 
— which  probably  I  shall  not — I  shall  be 
a  soldier  for  three  years.  I  don't  want 
that.  I  want  to  enUst  to  servB  because  I 
choose  to,  and  for  all  my  Ufe." 

Monsieur  le  Doyen  smiled  again. 
CI6menee  laid  down  her  work  and  looked 
at  Colas. 

''And  why  do  yon  not  enlist f"  she 
Mked  simply. 

"Because,"  cried  Colas  Impetuously, 
"because  my  father   Is    the   best  slate- 

'esser  in  Frahan,  and  because  he  has 


made  up  his  mind  I  must  follow  in  his 
steps.  He  even  tries  to  find  reasons  why 
I  should  be  exempted  from  the  con« 
scription." 

"If  that  is  so,  mon  ami,"  rejobied 
Monsieur  le  Doyen,  "my  advice  is  tliat 
you  should  try  to  like  your  present  occu- 
pation.   With  a  little  good  will ^" 

"Mon  p^TCi"  blurted  out  my  consin 
desperately,  "do  not  Ud  mo  do  what  fa 
impossible.  I  was  going  to  ask  70a  to 
speak  to  my  father  for  me.  He  would 
listen  to  you." 

"My  lad,"  was  the  grave  answer.  "I 
have  no  shadow  of  right  to  interfere 
between  father  and  son." 

Colas's  face  fell,  and  befbre  he  spoke 
CMmence  began  eagerly : 

"Bat  Colas  gives  you  the  rights  mon 
oncle.  Why  should  you  not  help  him! 
If  his  heart  Is  in  a  soldier's  life  he  will 
make  a  sood  soldier.  If  he  hates  the  slate 
quarry,  how  can  he  be  a  good  workman  f  " 

I  was  surprised  to  see  that  OoTas 
scarcely  gave  a  glance  of  gratitude  to  his 
unexpected  supporter.  He  only  echoed 
her  worda 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  should  be  a  good 
soldier,  but  a  good  workman — ^never  ! " 

Monsieur  le  Doyen  did  not  speak  He 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  us. 

"And  you.  Colas,"  he  said,  suddenly 
addressing  me,  "  do  you,  too,  want  to  be  a 
soldier  r 

"I,  monsieur t"  I  cried,  surprbed  that 
he,  who  I  fancied  could  read  thonghts, 
should  ask.  "  No,  indeed ;  I  only  long  for 
the  conscription  to  be  safely  over." 

C!6aience  took  up  her  work  again,  and 
in  the  silence  her  needles  clicked  audibly. 
Colas  watched  Monsieur  le  Doyen  anxiously. 

"  Lads,"  he  said  finally,  "  it  is  already 
late.  Good  night  1  Colas,  I  scarcely 
think  you  must  count  on  my  pleading 
your  cause." 

He  did,  however,  make  an  opportunity 
for  speaking  of  my  cousin's  future  with  my 
uncle  Marcel,  but  with  no  good  result. 

"  I  was  a  fool  to  set  him  on,"  Colas  said 
to  me  a  few  days  later.  "  It  has  been  the 
finisMng  touch  to  the  whole  matter.  My 
father  went  into  a  towering  rage  and  told 
me  that  if  I  enlisted  I  was  no  longer  a  son 
of  his.  Then  my  mother  made  me  promise 
solemnly  not  to  enlist,  and  now  I  have  no 
hope  but  in  the  conscription.  If  I  draw  a 
good  number,  and  get  once  into  a  regiment, 
who  knows  what  may  happen  f  Ah,  Colas, 
I  will  make  '  neuvafnes '  to  all  the  saints 
that  I  may  get  that  number." 
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Before  long  I,  too,  began  to  feel  as  if  I 
moat  make  '*  neiiYaiiiea ''  that  Oolaa  might 
get  his  heart* a  deabe.  for,  from  the  evening 
on  which  Cl^mence  had  astonished  me  by 
pleading  liia  cause,  I  had  noticed  aome- 
thittg  in  her  manner  which  filled  me  with 
a  vagae,  cniel  jealousy.  In  Tain  I  tried  to 
persaade  myself  that  I  was  mistaken ;  that 
she  felt  an  equal  interest  in  m  both.  I 
saw,  in  epite  of  myself  that  she  had  a 
preference,  and  that  her  preference  was 
not  for  me.  Moreoyer,  Monsieur  le  Doyen 
began  to  encourage  my  cousin  to  spend 
more  and  more  of  his  spare  time  there^  and 
my  uncle  Marcel  took  to  looking  very  wise 
about  the  whole  affair. 

**Vr0  made  Hiemanx  understand,''  he 
said,  "that  no  more  nonsense  is  to  be 
talked  about  soldiering,  and  if  the  lad  will 
only  loee  Us  heart  to  ClAmence  Senrais, 
who  is  a  tidy  girl,  and  will  hare  a  nice 
'dot|'  he  may  oome  to  Us  sober  senses 
about  earning  his  living  as  a  wise  man 
should,  and  leave  off  hankering  after  a 
uniform  to  charm  the  hearts  of  sflly  nurse- 
maida." 

But  Oolas  had  not  lost  his  heart  to 
Dl^mence.  He  even  laughed  to  me  one 
day  over  some  hints  his  father  had  let 
fall 

<<  As  if  I  should  ha  in  love  with  her  I '' 
lie  said.    "  I  don't  say  she  isn'fe  pretty  and 

I  good  sort  of  girl  in  her  way.  But  falling 
In  love  is  not  in  my  Una" 

Yes,  eertainly  it  would  be  better  for 
3olas  to  draw  a  good  number  and  to  go 
iway.  I  could,  |^haps,  give  up  my  own 
lappinees  to  him  if  he  stayed,  but 
Dllmenee's — that  was  a  diffisrent  matter. 

So  tiM  winter  slipped  away,  and  in  the 
ipring  eime  the  day  when  Colas  and  I  and 

II  the  other  lads  of  our  age  in  the  district 
rooped  over  to  Bouillon  for  the  ^  tirage." 
^e  went  alionting  and  singteg,  Uding  our 
lervonsneea  under  as  much  noise  as  we 
oold  make.  Only  Oolas  was  quieter  than 
lis  wont.  When  we  reached  Bouillon  we 
onnd  a  dosen  other  parties  all  as  noisy 
nd  aa  nervous  as  our  own,  and  we  heard 
hat  oar  **  arrondissement "  was  to  send  up 
eventy  eeaacripts.  Tliat  meaaa  that  those 
rho  dbrew  numbers  above  seventy  could 
o  quietly  home  and  tUnk  no  more  about 
oldiering. 

The  drmwing  began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
irge  bftU  of  the  <'mairie."  We  were 
ammoned  village  by  village.  First  our 
lamea  were  called  over,  tiien  we  were 
leaaured,  weighed,  and  ozamined,  and  a 
iescription  of  each  lad  was  entered  in  a 


great  register;  finally  those  who  had 
reasons  to  give  why  they  should  be 
exempted  firom  service  gave  them.  I  had 
no  reason  to  plead,  nor  had  Colas.  Then 
we  were  ordered  to  pass,  one  by  one,  in 
front  of  a  table  on  which  stood  a  vase 
containing  the  numbers.  There  was  a 
number  for  every  one,  even  for  those  who 
had  pleaded  exemption ;  but  as  the  sbp  of 
paper  on  which  the  number  was  printed 
was  tightly  enclosed  in  a  little  wooden 
cue,  no  one  knew  Us  fate,  until  the 
'<  serutateur,"  who  stood  beUnd  the  table, 
drew  out  the  paper  and  read  aloud  the 
number,  which  a  dark  immediately  entered 
against  the  name  of  the  drawer. 

'<Make  haste,"  said  the  "scrutateur" 
when  my  turn  came,  and  I  let  my  hand 
Unger  hesitatingly  in  the  vase.  "What 
do  you  hope  to  gain  by  fingering  the 
numbers  t " 

I  seized  one  and  handed  it  to  him.  He 
drew  the  paper  from  its  groove  and  read : 
"  Seventy-eight— Oolas  Dafrine^  Frahan, 
seventy-eight;  k  un  autre,"  and  another 
went  and  I  rushed  out  into  ttie  open  air, 
my  heart  almost  burstfog  with  joy.  A 
few  minutes  after  Oolas  joined  me.  There 
was  no  joy  on  his  face. 

'<  It  is  all  over  with  me,"  ho  said 
gloomQy.  "  I  wish  I  hadn't  promised  not 
to  enlist." 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  Frahan  that 
nighty  for  not  one  lad  in  the  village  had 
drawn  a  number  wUch  would  oblige  him 
to  serve;  but  n^ cousin  Oolas  made  no 
secret  of  his  disappointment,  and  I  fdt 
troubled,  too^  when  I  thought  of  Ol^menee, 
and  of  the  shadow  that  was  coming  be- 
tween us. 

About  ten  days  later,  as  my  cousin  and 
I  were  on  our  way  to  our  evening  lesson, 
we  saw  the  burgomaster  coming  up  the 
street,  an  official-looking  document  in  Us 
hand. 

'*  Well  met,"  he  cried  as  he  reached  us. 
"  I  was  on  my  way  to  find  you.  This"— 
holding  out  the  paper — "has  been  sent 
from  Ae  *  bureau  do  recrutement'  for 
Oolas  Dafrtoe,  for  which  one  I  can't  say." 

He  looked  as  If  he  would  like  to  know 
the  contents  of  it,  but  my  cousin  took  it 
and  walked  away  before  he  broke  the  seal 
I  read  it  over  hb  shoulder  as  we  went 
along. 

'<  I  see,"  he  cried,  before  I  had  mastered 
its  meaning;  ''they  have  made  out  the 
exemptions,  and  are  calling  on  the  numbers 
in  order  to  fill  the  vacancies.  And  you 
drew  seventy-eight  i " 
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«'  Seyenty-eight  1 "  I  gasped ;  "yes,  I  did. 
And  is  this  for  me— a  sammons  to  march  t 
Mon  Diea  1  how  terrible  1 " 

**  Tes/'  he  said  bitterly,  *'  for  yon— that 
is  jnat  how  things  happen.  CoriO  the 
whole  thing ! " 

We  had  reached  Monstenr  le  Doyen's 
hoose.  He  opened  the  door  ronghly  and 
went  in.  There  were  no  books  on  the 
table,  and  Oiimenoe  started  op  as  we 
entered, 

•'  Ob,  dear,"  she  said,  <'  I  onght  to  hare 
let  you  know.  I  forgot  it  was  so  late. 
My  nnele  has  been  summoned  to  a  sick 
man  at  Bochehant — ^there  can  be  no  lesson 
to-nightb  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  both  1 "  she  went  on,  laughing.  **  Ii  it 
saoh  a  disappointment  to  mUs  yoar  read- 
ing, or  are  yon  angry  with  me  for  for- 
getting to  send  yon  word  t '' 

"Thb  is  what  is  the  matter,"  eried 
Oolas,  throwing  the  fateful  paper  down  on 
the  table.     "  Look  at  that." 

She  took  it  np  and  read  it  caref ally. 

*'  Bat  I  do  hot  understand  why  you  are 
vexed/'  she  said.  '*This  is  surely  a 
summons  for  a  conscript  in  place  of  one 
who  has  proved  his  right  to  exemption. 
Is  not  that  the  same  thing  as  if  yoa  had 
drawn*  a  good  number  f  Why  are  you 
angry  t " 

<>  Because  it  is  not  for  me  at  all," 
replied  Cjias  irritably. 

**  Not  for  you  t "  she  repeated,  **  not  for 
yonl" 

''  I  did  not  draw  that  number,"  he  went 
on  impatiently ;  "  it  is  for  htm."  And  he 
made  a  contemptuous  gesture  in  my 
direction. 

Cl^mence  took  up  the  paper  again. 

"  And  you  % "  she  said,  turning  to  me. 
*'  Are  you  glad  or  sorry  f " 

"What  is  the  use  of  asking  hlmf" 
Interrupted  Colas.  "  What  lias  he  always 
said  f    He  hates  the  thought  of  it." 

C16mence  re-read  the  summons  before 
she  spoke  again.    Then  she  said  slowly  : 

''After  all  it  is  pure  chance  who  gets  a 
certain  number.  This  seems  to  mo  very 
simple.  This  summons  is  to  Colat 
Dufidoe." 

She  paused  and  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us.  My  heart  gave  a  great  throb, 
and  I  saw  my  cousin's  eyes  flasa 


'/For  Colas  Dafrdae,"  she  want  on. 
"Now,  you  two  both  answer  ta  that 
name,  you  are  both  of  a  height,  yoa  are 
both " 

"  Bat,  Of  faience,"  I  broke  in. 

''Bat,  Cl^oaence,"  she  mimicked  me. 
"  Now,  tell  me,  which  would  be  better  for 
yon :  to  go  and  live  in  some  town  which 
would  seeni  like  a  prison  to  you,  and  let  I 
home-sickness  gnaw  the  heart  out  of  yoo, 
or  to  stick  to  a  life  in  which  yoa  are 
happy,  and  which  to  Cilas  u  jast  misery  1" 

I  covered  my  face  with  my  haadSb  I 
wanted  to  do  what  was  rights  bat  the 
temptation  was  very  great 

"  What  is  the  use  of  arguing  t "  ahs 
went  on.  "The  moral  jostico  of  the 
exchange  outweighs  the  surface  cheating ; 
and  then  the  numbers  are  mere  chance — 
arbitrary  chance.  Here,  Oolas,  take  the 
paper — present  yourself." 

"  Bat,"  I  pleaded  feebly,  '*  if  we  were 
found  oat.  If  the  authorities  came  to 
know,  and  I  am  sure  I  cjuld  never  carry 
it  through." 

"  Fiddlesticks  1 "  retorted  Ojlas,  <<  you 
are  a  fooL  There  is  nothing  for  yoa  to 
carry  through.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
hold  your  tongue." 

We  talked  it  over  a  little  more,  and  io 
the  end  it  was  I  who  yielded,  though,  in 
truth,  none  of  the  argaments  they  need 
weiglied  so  much  with  me  as  the  thooght 
that  Cl^mence  and  I  would  be  drawn 
closer  by  a  common  secret,  and  that  I 
should  be  near  to  her — I  who  loved  her — 
while  Cilas^  who  took  no  heed  of  her 
growing  fancy  for  hioi,  would  bs  far  away 
— for  three  whole  yeara 

My  uncle  M  ircel  was  slow  to  nnderatand 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  He  had  looked 
on  the  conscription  as  a  danger  safely 
passed,  and  his  anger  and  agitation  pre- 
vented his  going  calmly  enough  Into  the 
matter  to  detect  Oolaa's  deception.  Nor 
was  there  any  difficulty  with  the  autkoritiee. 
Parsonaliy,  Colas  answered  nearly  enough 
to  my  description  to  stand  in  my  stead 
in  the  cursory  examination.  As  to 
me,  I  held  my  peace  and  tried  to  quiet  my 
conscience,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  Oolas, 
being  a  fine,  stalwart  fsUow,  was  drafted 
into  a  regiment  d'^Ute— the  Ouidcs— and 
ordered  into  barracks  at  Brussels. 
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CHAPTER  IV.      THE  N£^  OF  GOLD. 

When  PhUip  GilltMnka  woke  the  next 
morniiig  it  wai  leverAl  momentf  before  he 
could  recollect  where  he  wm  :  then  the 
firit  mental  picture  whieh  painted  ifeaelf  on 
his  brain  waa  that  of  the  Princefls,  in  all  her 
aimple  beaaty,  bending  over  her  embroidery 
h§me  and  speaking  of  the  work  to  be 
acoompliehed  amongst  her  nnregenerate 
conntrymen  and  women. 

*'She   coold   accomplish  anything  she 
undertook,"  thought  Philip,  for  tiie  gUononr 
was  atQl  upon  him.    **  What  a  leader  of 
society  she  would  be !  And  she  is  the  only 
woman  I  haye  yet  seen  who  could  carry 
out  Forster's  ideal  life."    Why  did   the 
thought    of   one   of   them    call  up  the 
other  9    Ilien  he  remembered  her  whole- 
sale dennndatbn  of  his  own  class,  and  a 
gad  humUity  swept  over  him.    He  knew 
that  much,  of  her  accusation  was  truCi  he 
knew  that  money-getting  filled  his  father's 
horizon.  He  knew  that  his  homely  mother 
when  alive   had  found   pleasure  in  her 
handeome    daughter's   extravagance    and 
Bhow;  he  knew  that  had  it  not  been  for 
Forater  Bethune's  all-powerful  influence  he 
might  perhaps  have  been  dragged   into 
a   aet  of  horse-radng,  betting,  pleasure- 
loving  young  men,  i^o  cared  for  neither 
ranky  creedi  noi;  learning,  but  simply  for 
animal  enjovment. 

Philip's  brave  heart  could  not  long  be 
eaat  down,  however.  He  had  a  fund  of 
honeat  delight  in   Ufe^and  waa   full  of 


Snerous  and  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
end.  If  he  might  not  be  a  leader,  he 
could  be  the  next  best  thing— a  loyal 
disciple. 

Xhese  reflections  over,  he  rose  and  looked 
out  of  the  window.  Daylight  revealed  but 
little  to  him.  It  waa  stiU  raining  heavily ; 
the  mist  was  in  the  valley,  and  crept  up 
ck>se  to  the  walls  of  the  Palace.  On  his 
arrival  Philip  had  looked  upon  the  Palace 
as  a  public-house;  now  it  was  to  him  a 
real  palace,  though  certainly  one  where  at 
present  the  sunsmne  was  only  provided  by 
thepresence  of  the  Princess. 

When  with  some  difficulty  he  had  found 
his  way  to  the  dining-roonii  he  discovered 
that  several  persons  had  already  break- 
fasted, and  that  any  new  anival  was  aup- 
Cied  to  provide  for  his  own  wants.  A 
ge  fire  waa  bumine  on  the  hearth,  and 
on  It  a  kettle  waa  boiling. 

To  PUlip's  surprise,  Jim  Oldcom  sud- 
denly entered.  He  appeared  to  be  willing 
and  able,  in  his  own  fashion,  to  perform  the 
dnUes  of  a  butler.  The  comic  mixture  of 
the  whole  place  cominp  back  forcibly  to 
Philip's  mind,  he  could  not  hide  an  in- 
voluntarysmile,espeeIally  when  Jim  Oldcora 
addressed  him* 

"  Good  day,  Mister  Gillbanks.  Ter  a 
clever  fellaw  to  find  yer  way  in  this  old 
place ;  set  yourself  down  and  eat  what  yer 
can  find.  The  King  and  the  Prince  is  gan 
out  already.  It  tu  them  varra  nar  ten 
minutes  to  eat  enough  for  the  day,  and  I 
was  waiting  to  getten  jer  wishes.  If  it's 
Meretoon  yer  wants  Til  show  yer  the  way. 
Yafice  oot  of  thia  glen  it's  atraight  before 
yer  nose,  sartin  sura" 

"  Thank  you  for  your  kindness,  but  Til 
find  my  own  way  now.  I  only  wiah  to 
thank  my  kind  boats  before  leaving." 

''  I'm  glad  you  are  not  gone  yet,''  add 
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the  Dake,  entering.  ''  Yon  can  go,  Oldeorn. 
I'll  set  the  gentleman  on  hb  way,  for  I 
know  yonr  maater  wanti  yOa  about  that 
wood." 

Oldeom  grinned,  and  Philip^delighted  to 
be  allowed  a  few  more  minntei  at  the  Palaoe, 
•lipped  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  ehepherd'i 
wiluog  palm,  which  action  eo  much  de- 
lighied  this  individoal  that  he  could  hardly 
find  appropriate  words  of  thanks  for  his 
generous  benefactor. 

''Thank  you,  sir,  thank  yon,  sir,  I'm 
sartin  sure  it's  kind  of  yer  now.  Munny  is  a 
yoosfnl  thing;;  widopt  it  we're  as  nowte, 
wid  it  ivery thing,  in  I  say  to  the  master.'' 

"Then  it  shows  you  are  Ignorant  of 
most  things,"  said  the  Duke,  smUing  and 
trying  to  make  Philip  feel  less  shy  at 
having  his  gift  mentioned, 

"Bat  it's  deuced  bad  to  keep,"  con- 
tinued Oldeom,  without  notidng  the  Duke, 
''though  it  can  proore  o'  varra  greet  sarvis 
at  toimes."  • 

'<  It's  deuced  easy  to  lose,''  muttered  the 
Duke,  still  smilbg. 

When  Oldeom  had  at  last  retired,  the 
Duke  began  to  eat  his  breakfast  with  a 
ddlberation  which  seemed  to  Philip  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  rude  surroundings. 

"I  hope  the  Princess  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  rain,"  said  Philip,  taking  his 
courage  in  both  hands,  for  his  chief 
longing  was  to  see  her  once  more  before 
Us  departure. 

*'  Oh,  no  I  The  Princess  has  good  nerves. 
Shut  in  as  we  are  in  tUs  lonely  and 
peaceful  glen,  we  need  to  cultivate  some 
virtues  which  are  not  as  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as  they 
are  to  us." 

"And  which  are  they  I" 

*' Patience,  fortitude,  belief  In  oneself, 
and  supreme  disregard  of  others." 

"  Indeedi  It  seemed  to  me,  if  I  might 
say  so,  that  the  Princess  would  make  her 
mark  in  any  society  and  In  any  sphere 
without  any  additions  to  her  virtues." 

**  Naturally,  I  have  brought  her  up  with 
that  view;  only  one  thing  more  Is 
necessary." 

The  Duke  cut  hfanself  a  slice  of  bread, 
and  Puilip  notieed  that  his  hand  shook  a 
Uttlp. 

"What  Is  that  t" 

«<The  Princess  must  mako  a  rich 
marriage.  You  heard  her  say  she  must 
have  a  golden  key,  otherwise  the  portals 
of  society  wfll  not  open  to  her.  Her 
society  must  be  of  the  beet,  of  course. 
Her  rank  requires  it,  and " 


"But- 


— "  stammered  Philip,  who  had 
imbibed  all  Bethune's  unworldly  notlona 
about  women,  believing  that  they  most 
cast  away  the  ideas  of  making  marriago  a 
stepping-stone  to  rank.  "  Surely  the  Prin- 
cess can  shine  without  the  help  of  gold  1 " 

"May  I  venture  to  guess  that  you, 
have  never  known  the  want  of  money  t " 

"That  Is  true,  but " 

"  Then  you  cannot  understand,"  and  the 
Duke  waved  his  hand  with  dighi  fan- 
patience.  "  There  are  cases  when  a  man, 
even  a  whole  famOy,  would  make  a  mark 
in  the  world  if  they  had  the  tenth  part  of 
the  gold  which  In  some  hands  Is  perfectly 
useless  and  usually  harmful.  I  have 
known  many,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
"  who  knew  that  a  great  career  must  have 
been  theirs  if  only  the  first  start  eould 
have  been  made.  They  would  have  been 
leading  men  in  politics  or  diplomacy; 
they  would  have  astonished  their  coontry- 
meUf  and  they  would  have  won  the  love 
and  hatred  of  thousands;  but  the  bare 
fact  that  they  could  not  keep  up  any 
appearance  has  crushed  all  their  ambitioD, 
has  lost  them  to  the  world  and  -to  them- 
selves. You  are  young,  Mr.  Gillbanka.  I 
do  not  know  If  you  have  any  ambition, 
but  if  you  have,  you  will,  I  believe^  never 
feel  that  it  must  be  crushed." 

Philip  knew  that  the  Duke  must  be 
talking  of  himself.  His  young  entiiusiasm 
was  easfly  touched  by  the  elder  man's 
hidden  bitterness. 

"  I  have  often  thought  this  must  be  the 
case,''  he  add,  *'  and  yet  at  College  there 
were  poor  men  who  struggled  through  a 
sea  of  difficulty  and  came  out  of  It;  some- 
how managing  to  beat  us  out  of  the  field. 
I  must  say  that  in  actual  life  I  have  seen 
gold  at  a  discount" 

"Because  the  other  cases  never  came 
before  you — ^but  in  one  sense  you  are 
right.  Ambition  cannot  be  killed.  If  It 
has  to  die  one  death  It  springs  up  again  in 
another  form.  What  we  could  not  ac- 
complish ourselves,  we  hope  to  see  fulfilled 
in  a  younger  relative." 

"  You  mean  that  the  Princess  will " 

"  There  are  stories  which  cannot  be  told 
In  cold  blood,  but  you  are  a  stranger  and 
a  young  man.  Perhaps  this  fact  makes  It 
easier  to  talk  to  you  than  to  one  who 
knows  me  more  Intimately.  I  shall,  I 
hope,  live  to  see  my  nieee  take  her  right- 
ful position  amongst  her  own  set;  a 
position  which  her  birth  entities  her  to 
hold,  and  which  her  talents--rl  say  It 
confidentiy,  as  I  have  watched  over  her 
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edaeation  from  her  ehildhood — will  enable 
her  to  keep.  Bat  the  fiiat  atart  reqnlres 
money,  and  that  difficulty  I  shall  pver- 
oome.*' 
Philip  woold  ha?e  liked  to  lay : 
"  Let  me  lay  my  worthleai  gold  at  her 
feetr'  Bat  of  eourse  thia  apeeeh  waa 
impoaaible.  Pezhapa  hia  eyes  ipoke.  for 
the  Dake  amiled  pleaaantly  npon  him. 

"Tell  me  aboat  yoar  frigid  Bethane. 
I  believe  I  waa  at  College  with  hia  father, 

if  10 " 

<'  Forater  ia  not  at  all  like  hia  father," 
replied  Philip  qoickly.    "  Mr.  Bethane  ia 
a  mere  bookwornii  nothing  more." 
« Indeed ! " 

''Yea,  Foiater  ia  fall  of  grand  Ideaa 
which  he  will  work  oat  when  he  aacceeda 
to  hia  heritage,  and  even  before  that  time 
if  he  haa  the  chance." 

''  He  ia  a  fortanate  young  man  in  having 
each  a  ataanch  friend  aa  yoorself." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  the  only  one,"  aaid  Philip 
warmly. 

Again  the  Dake  smiled,  and  Philip  did 
not  utogether  like  the  |mile. 

'*  Ideaa  aach  as  yoa   say  yoar  friend 
possesses  are  like  aammer  anow.    I  do 
not  mind  propheaying  that  by  the  time  he 
comea  to  inherit,  he  will  have  diveated 
himaelf  of  all  reforming  vagarlea.    I  have 
taken  care  that  the  ideas  of  the  Princess 
shall  have  no  foandation  in  misjadged 
aelf-aaciifioa" 
It  waa  Philip's  tarn  to  smile. 
"I  am  aare  Mr.  Bethane  took  ^reat 
palna  with  Forater'a  edaeation.    He  la  an 
only  aon,  and  yet  all  their  Ideaa  are  dia- 
metrically oppoaed." 
<<  At  preaent" 
<<  And  alwaya  wiU  be  T' 
"That  remaina   to   be   proved.     The 
chancea  are  very  mach  ia  favoar  of  my 
prophecy.    Bat  yoa  have  done  yoar  break- 
f aat,  and  doabtleaa  yoa  are  in  a  harry  to 
leave  aa." 

"  I  ahoald  like  to  thank  the '' 

"  Here  she  is,  and  the  Qaeen  is  with 
her,"  aaid  the  Dake,  risbg  hastily  and 
going  towards  the  door,  which  he  opened 
with  aa  much  ceremonioaa  deference  aa  he 
woold  have  done  had  Qoeen  Victoria  her- 
self at  this  moment  stepped  down  from 
the  state  bedroom.  Philip  stpod  on  one 
aide  and  bowed  respectfally  aa  he  aaw 
a  tall,  delicate-looking  lady  enter  the 
chamber,  followed  closely  by  the  Princess. 
"  This  is  Mr.  Gillbanks,  the  gentleman 
whom  Oldcorn  found  on  the  fell,"  said  the 
Dake,  apd  the  Qaeen  bowed  slightly  as  if 


a  atranger  were  an  object  of  very  little 
intereat  to  her.  She  aeemed  to  be  a  ahy, 
nervoaa  peraon,  with  an  expreaalon  of  per- 
manent anxiety — life  had  evidently  dealt 
hardly  with  her;  aha  appeared  to  lean 
mach  on  her  daaghter,  whoae  calm  haaghti- 
neaa  made  a  strong  contrast  to  her  mother's 
nervoosness.  Pl^p  looking  only  at  the 
Princess  i^In  fdl  ander  the  inflaence  of 
her  strange  beaaty.  This  morning  she  had 
lost  all  the  excitement  she  had  exhibited 
the  previoas  evening,  and  now  she  merely 
answered  In  monosyllables  when  Philip 
tried  to  draW  her  oat.  She  either  con- 
sidered him  of  too  little  conseqaence,  or 
she  was  gaarded  before  her  mother. 

"Jim  Oldcorn  and  the  Prince  have 
accompanied  the  King,"  said  the  Dake 
bUmdly.  "That  Uttle  feat  worthy  of 
Hercales,  which  they  have  andertaken, 
will  employ  dU  thefr  IcSaare  to-day,  I  fancy." 

"And  very  little  will  be  got  oat  of 
it,"  alghed  the  Qaeen.  "  That  avaricioaa 
Leith  said  the  wood  waa  worth  nothing  at 
all" 

"We  may  trast  His  Majesty  with  a 
bargain,"  replied  the  Dake.  "  Now,  Mr. 
Gillbanks,  if  yoa  moat  leave  as,  allow  me 
firat  to  show  yoa  over  the  Palace.  There 
are  aome  few  heirlooms  which  are,  If  not 
very  valaable,  at  leaat  aniqae." 

Philip  took  the  hint  and  roae.  Bowing 
low  to  the  Qaeen  he  paiaed  on  to  the 
Princesa. 

"  I  maat  thank  yoa  extremely  for  yoar 
kind  hospitality,  and  I  can  only  aay  that 
if  at  any  time  I  coald  repay  my  debt 
of  gratitade,  yoa  will  have  only  to  com- 
mand." 

*'Bish  promiaea,"  said  the  Dake,  "  are 
proverbially  eaay  to  make.  Penzie,  come 
and  ahow  Mr.  QiUbanka  the  relica  I 
think  he  will  appreciate  them." 

The  Princeaa  rose  a  little  relactantly, 
bat  Philip  noticed  that  her  anole'a  will 
was  law  to  her.  In  aplte  of  his  pro- 
testation she  now  led  the  way  down  the 
long  passage. 

"Is  this  the  passage  where  the  lady 
walks  t "  aaked  Philip,  amiling. 

"  She  woald  not  let  yoa  hear  her,"  was 
the  anawer,  "  bat  thia  ia  the  room  which 
ahe  gaarda;  any  one  meddling  with  oar 
treaaarea  woald  aaaaredly  aaffer  for  hta 
paina." 

The  room  waa  email  and  dark ;  at  the 
apper  end  waa  a  glass  bookcaae  of  ancient 
workmanahlp.  The  Princeaa  aniocked  it, 
using  for  the  parpoae  a  key  which  hang  at 
her  aide. 
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"This  is  Dayid  Winskell'i  rapier  and 
hh  coat  Here  are  jeweli  which  be- 
long^ed  to  his  daughter^  renelope  WinikeU, 
who  waa * 

"As  proud  as  the  deyili"  put  In  the 
Dake.  **  Here,  yon  see,  are  some  andent 
Biblefi  there  some  iron  omamentr,  bat  the 
Prineeei  mast  ihow  yon  the  taliiman." 

Penelope  WinikeU  opened  a  small  box 
where  repoied  on  the  white  cotton  wool  a 
large  pink  topaz,  set  as  a  locket,  throngh 
whTcJli  ran  a  fine  gold  chain  exqoliitely 
worked. 

"  This  small  locket  has  been  transmitted 
to  each  eldest  daughter  of  the  Kings  of 
Botheiy.  There  is  a  penalty  attached  to 
any  Winskell  who  loses  it  or  gires  it 
away." 

Philip  touched  it  with  due  respect,  and 
as  he  returned  It  he  touched  the  fingers  of 
the  Princess,  and  repeated : 

"If  ever  you  need  help  to  which  no 
penalties  are  attached,  you  must  appeal  to 
me." 

■'Gome,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  will  now 
show  you  the  way  out  of  our  enchanted 
glen." 

'•But,"  thought  PhiUp  to  himself,  "I 
must  coipe  again." 


THE  BOMANS  AT  TABLE. 

It  is  uniyersally  admitted  that  our 
ancestors,  and  more  particularly  those  of 
Teutonic  origin,  had  "strong  stomachs,''  and 
Iflce  Marryat's  Jack  Tar — or  an  ostrich — 
cotdd  almost  digest  "door-nails";  but  I  am 
of  opinion  that  inthb  physical  attribute  they 
were  altogether  surpassed  by  the  mighty 
men  of  Bome.  What  and  how  these  con- 
querors of  the  world  did  eat  1  The  lower 
orders,  the  plebs,  seem  to  have  devoured 
anything  and  everything,  however  hard, 
coarse,  or  flatulent  it  might  be ;  whQe  the 
patricians  were  possessed  with  a  mania  for 
curious  and  outof-the-way  viands,  specially 
adapted,  one  would  think,  to  beget  and  en- 
courage dyspepsia,  and  find  constant  employ- 
ment for  the  vendors  of  quack  medicines. 
A  dish  was  prized  for  its  oddity,  rarity,  or 
costliness,  rather  than  for  succulence  or 
toothsomeness.  Mighty  curious  reading 
are  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to 
us  of  the  great  Boman  *' spreads,"  such  as 
that  which  Lentulus  gave  on  hb  election 
to  the  office  of  Fiamen,  or  that  with  which 
Nasidienus  mocked  Horaee  and  his  friends. 
The  menus  on  these  occasions  would  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  of  a  modem  "maltre 


d'hdteV  or  "chef  de  cuisine.''  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  dish  of  eehinf,  or 
sea-hedgehogs,  of  thrushes  served  ap  on 
asparagus,  and  a  fatted  hen  for  oourae 
number  one  1  Of  haunches  of  wOd  veniaoiii 
and  beccaficoes  (fig-peckers,  "Ourraca 
hortensis")  for  the  second!  Of  a  ■ow'a 
udder,  a  wild  boar's  cheek,  a  ragout 
of  fish,  ducks,  hares,  boOed  teal,  capers, 
furmenty,  and  Picentlui  bread  for  the 
third  t  The  wealthy  gourmands  of  Bome 
cherhhed  a  strong  partiality  for  son^-Urda. 
Both  Horace  and  Martial  refer  with  ap- 
proval to  roast  thrush ;  and  Ovid  reoom- 
mends  "a  crown  of  thrushes "  as  a  lovar'a 
present  to  his  mistress.  Thrushes'  breasts 
were  one  of  the  Ingredients  of  the  cele- 
brated Apician  dish  ("  Patina  Apiciana  **) 
— which  also  b  eluded  beccaficoes,  mush- 
rooms, sow's  udder,  fisb,  and  chickens — 
rivalling  the  heterogeneous  contents  of  a 
gipsy's  ^'pot  au  feu."  Horace  relates  that 
the  sons  of  Acrius,  to  stimulate  their  appe- 
tite for  dinner,  lunched  "on.nightinesles 
of  monstrous  price."  And  Yarro  tells  us 
of  the  aviary  of  Lucullus,  which  was  also 
a  "  sails- ^-manger,"  so  that  the  epleore 
gratified  his  ears  and  his  palate  simnl- 
taneouely,  feasting  upon  the  delieate 
warblers  whose  congeners,  unconsdoua  of 
their  coming  doom,  were  discoursing  mean- 
while the  most  exquisite  music* 

For  fish  the  Boman  appetite  was  nobly 
comprehensive.  It  particularly  delighted, 
as  everybody  knows,  In  oysters — ^in  the 
Butnpian  ("  Butupiusve  edita  fundi,"  says 
Juvenal),  imported  at  great  cost  from  the 
shores  of  remote  Britab,  and  the  Luerfaie, 
which  were  of  home  growth.  Also  in 
lampreys — of  which,  as  our  school  histories 
remmd  us,  Henry  the  First  partook  to  such 
an  excess  as  to  Induce  a  fatal  illness.  YioUus 

*  The  taste  for  blackbirds  and  thrashes  (says 
Roanes)  has  descended  from  the  ancients  to  the 
moaerns.  They  are  much  appreciated  in  Germany 
and  in  the  south  of  France.  The  Gorsican  and  Pro- 
ven9al  blackbirds  are  renowned  above  aU  others, 
because  they  feed  on  myrtle  and  juniper  berries. 
Cardinal  Fescb,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,' had  a  supply 
from  Corsica  every  year.  One  dined  at  his  Eminence  s 
table  partly  because  of  his  affable  manners  and  the 
gracious  reception  he  accorded  one,  and  partly  for 
the  sake  of  his  blackbirds,  the  flavour  of  which  was 
exquisite.  More  than  one  Lyonese  gourmand  waited 
impatiently  for  the  arcblepi»oopsi  clock  to  strike 
six,  and  for  these  delicious  birds  to  be  served  up. 
delightin|f  every  guest  with  their  fragrance  and 
their  fascmating  ap}^arance  (toumore).  Their  backs 
were  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  fresh  sage,  imitating 
the  tail  with  which  they  are  provided,  when  perched 
upon  elm  or  hawthorn,  they  pour  forth  their  melody. 
I  say  nothing  (adds  Roques)  of  the  fine  oil  in  which 
they  were  cooked,  nor  of  the  savoury  toasts,  the 
pungency  of  which  strengthened  one's  stomach 
while  they  perfumed  one's  mouth. 
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Pollio  fattened  them  for  hb  table  bv  throw- 
ing a  disobedient  shre  now  and  then  into 
his  "  vlTarla  "  or  fish-pond&  Jolias  Csosar 
served  up  six  tboosand,  It  ii  laid,  at  one  of 
hit  triomphal  banqaeta.  Also  In  mallets, 
of  whieh  the  great  orator  Hortenflfas  was 
so  immoderately  fond  that  for  three  rather 
fine  ones  he  onoe  gave  a  thousand  sesterces. 
Also  In  the  oonger-eel,  which  nowadays 
seldom  appears  on  our  tables  except  in  the 
form  of  turtle  soup.  Also  in  fat  pike, 
anchovleii  sturgeons,  mackerel,  tunny, 
turbot,  gurnard — the  "cornuta,"  whose 
horns,  says  Pllnyi  were  sometimes  eighteen 
inches  In  length.  Also  In  various  kinds  of 
shell-fish,  such  as ''  balanus,"  "  peloris,"  and 
<<  spondylus." 

The  principal  meal  of  the  Romans  was 
called  the  "  cceua,"  which,  as  It  was  the  last 
meal  of  the  day,  Is  generally  translated 
"  supper,"  but  In  all  essential  respects  it 
answered  to  our  modem  "dinner,"  and  as 
such  I  shall  treat  of  It.    Let  us  attend  tW 
which  was  giren  In  honour  of  the  polite 
and  cultured  Augustan  statesman  M»cenas 
by  the   opulent  Nasldienu*.    The  other 
guests,  on  this  occasion,  are  three  patricians, 
and  MiBcenas  has  brought  with  him  as  his 
"  umbise,"  or  uninvited  guests,  a  couple  of 
jesters  to  make  sport  when  the  conversa- 
tion flaga  Tlieeompany  Is  completed  by  the 
presence  of  a  "  Nomendator,"  whose  duty 
it  is  to  point  out  with  his  forefinger  any 
dish  that  seems  likely  to  escape  observa- 
tion, and  thus  to  prevent  (he  cook's  labours 
from  beiog  uselessly  expended.    The  host 
has   spared    no   expense,    as    theatrical 
managers  say,  In  getting  up  the  entertain- 
ment, but,  uoifortunately;  the  want  of  a 
refined  taste  and  a  cultivated  jadgement 
has  marred  everything,  and  an  unskilful 
cook  has  spoiled  some   of  the  costliest 
dishes.    The  "  cosaa"  Is  a  "  coup  manqu6  ^ ; 
but  the  programme  for  the  occasion  illus- 
trates the  lordly  scale  on  which  the  wealthy 
xnen  of  Bome  ordered  their  entertainments. 
'What  the  cost  of  It  may  have  been,  Nasi- 
dienus  does  not  inform  us.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  Lucullus — of  whom  hereafter — 
spent  one  thousand  pounds,  though  there 
'vrere  only  three,  persons  at  table — Cicero, 
Pompey,  and  himself.    Yitellius  is  said  to 
have  wasted  three  thousand   pounds  on 
lalfl  dinner  duly,  but  In  these  figures  I 
suspect  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration. 

That  was  an  ingenious  Idea  of  the 
£inperor  Oeta — as  many  courses  at  dinner 
SMI  there  were  letters  in  the  Latin  alphabet, 
mtxd  In  each  course  the  name  of  every  dish 
t^  begin  with  the  same  letter  as  that  of  the 


course.  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  ndllionaires  who  nowadays 
advertise  themselves  Into  notoriety  by 
riving  dlnnera  As  Jfasldienus  lived 
before  Geta  got  an  opportunity  of  makins  ^ 
the  civilised  world  his  plaything,  he  could 
not  adopt  this  idea,  but  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  courses  was  governed  by  common 
usage.    As  thus : 

^rst  is  served  up  a  Lucanlan  wild  boar, 
captured  when  the  southern  airs  blew 
gently,  and,  tiierefore,  supposed  to  be  of 
exceptional  tenderness.  Around  it  lie 
heaps  of  rape,  lettuce,  and  radish ;  also  a 
liberal  supply  of  sUrwort,  pickled  shad, 
and  the  add  lees  of  Coan  wine,  all  intended 
to  stimulate  a  jaded  appetite.  The  reader 
will  call  to  mind  that  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
Satires  (Book  II,  Sat.  Iv.),  boasts  of  having 
been  the  first  to  compound  a  sauce  of  fish- 
pickle  and  burnt  tartar — ^La,  the  crust 
which  adheres  to  the  inside  of  a  wine-cask. 
With  this  course  are  handed  round  cups  of 
Ghian  wine  and  Caeoubian. 

Next  a  pile  of  plaice  and  turbot* 
smokes  upon  the  board,  accompanied  by  a 
plentiful  provbion  of  honey-apples — "meli- 
mela,"  which,  however,  ought  properly  to 
be  reserved  for  a  later  stage  of  the  repast 
Then  a  lamprey,  surrounded  by  floating 
prawns ;  the  fish  being  full  of  spawn,  its 
fiesh  is  uncommonly  firm  and  good.  The 
sauce  Is  one  of  exceedingly  artistic  con- 
coction— the  celebrated  ''garum,"  made 
originally  from  a  small  fish  which  the 
Greeks  called  "yapos^**  but  afterwards 
from  the  intestines  of  the  mackerel. 
There  are  also  home-brewed  wines;  oil  from 
the  famed  vats  of  Venafrum;  a  vinegar 
made  from  Lesbian  wine,  and  white 
pepper.  Eat,  my  friends,  and  be  merry  1 
May  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite — 
though  these  be  surely  things  to  try  the 
strongest  digestion!  To  say  nothing  of 
the  stewed  elecampane  and  the  pickled 

Jreen  walnuts — two  dishes  which  Nasi- 
ienus  claims  as  of  his  own  invention. 
The  last  course  which  he  sets  before  hfs 

guests  Includes  a  crane,  out  up  and  grilled, 

-^^— — — ^-^^— — ^— 

«  *'  Turbot."  sayB  Grimod  de  la  Reyni^re,  in  the 
*'Almanach    des    GrourmandB,**    "is    the    ooean- 
pheasant,  beeaase  of  its  beauty.    It  is  the  king  of 
Lent,  because  of  its  noble  proportions.    Generally 
it  is  served  '  au  conrt  bouillon.*    It  has  all  the 
simplicity  and  majesty  of  a  hero,  and  every  kind  of 
ornament  offends  instead  of  honouring  it.  except  on 
its  second  appearance,  when  it  mav  fitly  be  dis- 
guised.   The  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  is 
by  dressing  it  '  en  Bechamel ' — so-called  after  the 
Harquis  de  B^hamel,  maltre  d'bdtel  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,    who  immortalised  himself  by  this 
one  ragout  '*— in  which  the  special  feature  is  the  ur* 
of  cream. 
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and  freely  besprinkled  with  floor  and  salt ; 
the  liven  of  geeae  which  have  been  fattened 
upon  lnBciooB  figs ;  "the  winn  of  harei " 
(*<al»  leporam");  roasted  blackbirds — 
which  reminds  nfl  of  the  "fonr-and-twenty 
blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie"  of  nursery 
fame ;  and  ringdores  fricasseed. 

One  cannot  bat  be  struck  with  the 
Oleopatra-like  variety  of  Uie  dishes  placed 
before  the  Boman  diner-out.  Every  taste 
seems  to  have  been  catered  for,  and  the 
most  fastidious  could  hardly  go  away 
dissatisfied.  I  suppose  this  was  also  the 
distinctive  "note"  of  the  entertainment 
which  Cicero  provided  for  Julius  Cassar, 
when  the  latter  paid  him  a  visit  at  his 
Tusculanum,  his  charming  villa  at  Tuscu- 
lum,  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Algidus, 
looking  out  over  the  waters  of  the  blue 
Mediterraneaa  I  confess  I  wish  I  could 
have  been  present  on  that  occasion.  Why 
was  not  the  phonograph  then  invented) 
The  talk  between  the  great  statesman  and 
general  and  the  famous  prator  and  philo- 
sopher—  who  would  not  like  to  have 
listened  to  it  I 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Atticus,  Cicero 
describes  this  memorable  "  coena,"  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  profound  anxiety, 
as  he  could  not  but  remember  how  active 
sn  adversary  he  had  been  of  the  master  of 
Home: 

"  WhMi  a  formidable  guest  I  have  had  1 
Still,  I  am  not  sorry,  for  all  went  o£f 
exceedingly  well  On  the  evening  of  De- 
cember the  eighth  he  arrived  at  the  house 
of  Philippus,  which  was  so  crowded  with 
soldiers  that  there  was  scarcely  a  room 
where  the  great  man  himself  could  dine. 
I  suppose  there  were  two  thousand.  I  was 
really  apprehensive  of  what  might  occur 
next  day ;  but  Barba  Cassias  came  to  my 
relief,  and  gave  me  a  guard.  The  camp 
was  pitched  in  the  park,  and  the  house 
straitly  guarded.  On  the  ninth  he  was 
closeted  with  Phillppus  till  one  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  .  .  .  After  this  he  took  a 
stroll  on  the  shore,  and  then  came  the 
bath.  He  heard  the  epigram  to  Mamuna 
[a  scurrilous  one],  but  showed  no  annoy- 
ance. Then  he  dressed  for  dinner,  and  sat 
down,.  As  he  was  under  a  course  of 
medicine,  he  ate  and  drank  without  dis- 
quietude, and  in  the  pleasantest  temper. 
The  dinner  was  sumptuous  and  elaborate ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  well  cooked,  and 
seasoned  with  wise  converse.  The  great 
^uan's  attendants  were   also   entertained 

"vt  liberally  in  the  other  rooms.    The 
rior   freedmen   and   the    slaves   had 


nothing  to  complain  of ;  the  superior  kind 
had  a  reception  which  was  even  elega&tb 
Not  to  sav  more,  I  showed  myself  a  genbJ 
host  SuU,  he  was  not  the  Und  of  guest 
to  whom  one  would  say,  *  My  very  dear  sir, 
you  will  look  In  and  tske  potJuck  the  next 
time  you  are  passing,  won't  you  t '  Nothing 
of  political  moment  occurred  between  as, 
but  much  talk  about  letters.  ...  He  was 
gratified,  and  seemed  pleased  with  his 
host" 

A  standing  dish  on  the  dinner-table  of 
the  opulent  Roman  was  a  peacock.  It  is 
said  that  Hortenslus,  the  orator,  waa  the 
first  to  Introduce  It  Whoever  may  have 
been  its  sponsor.  It '  rose  Into  a  rapid 
popularity.  Cicero  somewhere  says  that 
he  was  bold  enough  to  invite  Hirtiua  to 
dine  with  lilm,  though  he  could  not  give 
him  a  peacock.  Horace,  In  tiie  seeond 
Satire  of  his  second  book,  makes  hia 
peasant  bterlocutor,  Ofellus,  rail  against 
it  as  a  useless  luxury.  Hens  itnd  peacocks, 
he  says,  are  alike  in  taste — ^are  they  t — ^but 
the  latter  is  preferred  simply  because  of 
tile  unequalled  beauty  of  Its  brilliant  tafl 
and  Its  exorbitant  cost 

Brehm  Informs  us  that  the  flesh  of  the 
young  bbd  is  very  delicate,  and  has  ''a 
wild  odour  "  which  Is  very  agreeable.  He 
thinks  an  old  bird  fit  only  for  stewing. 
The  Greeks  must  have  found  It  marvellous 
costly  feeding,  if  it  be  true,  as  ^llan  says, 
that  a  single  bird  was  worth  a  thousand 
drachmas — nearlj  sixty  pounds.  The  es- 
teem in  which  it  was  held  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Boman  republic  did  not  diminish 
under  the  Imperial  t6gime.  Vitelliua  and 
Hellogabalus  served  up  to  their  boon  eom- 
panlons  enormous  dishes  of  peacocka' 
tongues  and  brains,  seasoned  with  the 
rarest  Indian  spices.  In  medfieval  days  it 
was  still  held  in  favour,  particularly  as  a 
Christmas  dish,  and  minstrels  sang  of  it  as 
'*food  for  lovers  and  meat  for  lords." 
To  fit  it  for  the  table  was  no  ordinary 
culinary  operation.  After  the  skfn — and 
plumage — had  been  carefully  stripped  ofiF, 
the  b&d  was  roasted;  then  served  up 
again  In  Its  feathers,  with  dided  beak. 
No ;  I  have  forgotten  that  It  was  first 
stu£fed  with  spices  and  sweet  herbs,  and 
basted  with  yolk  of  egg.  It  floated  In  a 
sea  of  gravy,  as  many  as  three  fat 
wethers  sometimes  supplying  the  unctuous 
liquor  for  a  single  peacock.  No  vulgar 
hands  carried  it  to  table,  but  the  falnst 
and  most  illostrlous  of  the  dames  and 
damsels  present  at  the  feast,  and  Its 
anival    was   announced    by   strains   of 
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triamphal  moaic.  Had  the  bird  known 
the  honouza  reienred  for  Its  obteqnieB, 
■nrely  It  would,  like  Koati,  hAve  fallen 
"  half  In  love  with  easeful  death." 

''  By  cock  and  pie  1 ''  exclaims  JosUoe 
Shallow — ^little  knowing  that  his  every-day 
ejaculation  referred*  to  the  old  chivalroas 
usage  of  swearing  over  this  lordly  bird  to 
undertake  any  grim  enterprise  worthy  of 
a  gallant  knight.  Did  not  the  royal 
Edward  make  oath  on  the  peacock  before 
he  entered  upon  his  invasion  of  France  t 

War  to  the  knife  seems  first  to  hare 
been  waged  against  the  stork  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  when  RntOius  Bufus,  a 
candidate  for.  the  prsstorship,  regaled  the 
electors  with  storks  ad  lib.  I  am  pleased 
to  add,  however,  that  the  slaughter  of  this 
familiar  bird,  which  has  never  dtadahed 
the  companionship  of  man,  was  avenged 
by  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  elect  its 
murderer. 

Gallonius,  the  public  crier,  a  notorious 
glutton,  whom  Ludlius  nicknamed  Gurges 
— as  one  might  say,  a  Vortex — was  the 
enterprising  spirit  who  first  dined  off 
sturgeon;  an  extravagance  which  made 
him  the  object  of  severe  censure : 

Thefune 
Of  a  whole  sturgeon  damned  Gallonias'  name. 

Everybody  knowS|  of  course,  the  famous 
Dinner  after  the  Manner  of  the  Ancients, 
which  Smollett,  In  ridicule  of  Akenside's 
classical  affectations,  introduces  into  his 
novel  of  "  Peregrine  Pickle."  It  was  sug- 
gested to  him,  perhaps,  by  Dr.  King's 
humorous  proposal  of  a  recherche  enter- 
tainment to  Gaspar  Barthlus,  which  was 
to  conrist  of  **  a  salacacaby,"  a  dish  of  fenu- 
greek, a  wild  sheep's  head  and  what  Sam 
Weller  would  call  "trimmings,"  an  elec- 
tuary, a  ragout  of  capons'  stones,  and  some 
dormouse  sausages.  Most  of  the  dishes 
which  Smollett  describes  he  has  borrowed 
from  the  cookery  book  of  Apicius — *'  Api- 
eius  CcbUus  de  Be  Coqulnari" — ^but  he 
sometimes  omits  certain  of  the  ingredients 
which  may  have  modified  their  flavour, 
and  subdued,  perhaps,  that  strong  odour 
which,  acoordbg  to  Smollett^  so  affected 
the  nerves  of  the  company,  that  "one 
man  took  snuff,  another  resorted  to  the 
device  of  breathfaig  only  through  hlbi  mouth, 
while  a  third  in  desperation  plugged  his 
nostrils  with  tobacco," 

The  first  dish  was  a  boiled  goose,  served 


*  There  is  of  conne  another— and  probably  better 
etymology:  "By  God'a  pie,"  "pie"  being   the 


eervioe-book  of  the  Roman  Chnrch. 
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up  In  a  sauce  composed  of  pepper,  lovage, 
coriander,  mint,  rue,  anchovies,  and  oil. 
The  host,  in  recommending  It,  expressed 
his  regret  that  It  was  not  one  of  those  geese 
of  Ferrara,  whkh  tibe  aiiclenti  so  highly  es- 
teemed on  account  of  the  size  of  their  livers, 
weighing  sometimes  as  much  as  a  couple 
of  poundSi  At  each  end  of  the  table  was  a 
dish  of  the  Roman  *<salaeaeabia,"  or  hotch- 
potch ;  one  made  of  parsley,  pennyroyal, 
cheese,  pine-tops,  honey,  vinegar,  brine, 
eggs,  cucumbers,  onions,  and  hen  livers; 
the  other  Identical  with  our  ordinary  '<  soup 
maigre."  There  was  also  a  loin  of  boiled 
veal — ^whleh  Maoaulay  so  detested  that 
there  was  only  one  object  in  the  world  he 
hated  more,  and  that  was  John  Wilson 
Croker — ^wlth  fennel  and  caraway  seed,  in 
a  pottage  composed  of  plcklO)  oU,  honey, 
and  flour;  bendes  a  curious  hash  of  the 
lights,  liver,  and  Uood  of  a  hare,  and 
what  was  much  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
guests,  a  dish  of  roasted  pigeons.  Orar 
this  last  appetblng  plate  andents  and 
modems  might  join  lisiids-^-and  appetites 
— ^most  cordially. 

The  effect  A  the  classic  messel  on  the 
unaccustomed  stomachs  of  the  guests  at 
this  strange  banquet  is  described  by 
Smollett  mth  a  plainness  I  dare  not 
imitate.  When  a  partial  rehafailitatkai 
had  taken  place,  another  course  was  put 
forward,  in  which  were  several  of  those 
preparations  dignified  by  the  andents  as 
fl'oXvrcXi^ff,  or  '*  magnificent"  In  the  centre 
seethed  a  cow's  stomach,  filled  with  a 
composition  of  minced  pork,  hog's  brains, 
eggs,  popper,  doves,  sarllc,  aniseed,  me, 
g^ger,  oO,  wine,  and  pickle.  On  the 
right-hand  side,  a  sow's  udder,  fried  with 
oil,  sweet  wine,  flour,  lovage,  and  pepper. 
Bow's  udder,  by  the  way,  ranked  Ugh 
among  Boman  dellcades;  it  was  one  of 
the  four  ingredients  which  entered  Into 
the  Emperor  Hadrian's  favourite  dish,  the 
'<  Tetraphamlaoum  " ;  the  other  three  were 

K acock,  pheasant,  and  a  gammon  of  wild 
ar  in  paste.  On  the  left,  a  fricassee  of 
milk-fed  snails.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
table  were  fritters  of  pompions,  lovage, 
origanum,  and  oil,  with  a  couple  of  puUsts 
roasted  and  stuffed  according  to  the  redpe 
of  Apldns. 

This  course,  however,  proved  no  more 
satisfactory  than  its  predecessor  to  the 
delicate  appetites  of  the  physician's  goeate. 
It  was  e^ent  tiisA  the  dishes  of   the 
andents,  unlike  theb  writings  were  nob  to 
the  taste  of  tlie  modems;  smdtherej<Ao 
Ing  was  genenal  wben  the  doaaert  mado  t 
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appearance,  for  it  inoladed  plain  olives  in 
salt  and  water.  These  gave  an  agreeable 
relish  to  the  champagne,  and  the  guests 
fastened  upon  them  with  avidity,  leaving 
the  host  to  sing  unheeded  the  praises  of 
"a  sort  of  jelly,"  which  he  affirmed  to 
be  preferable  "to  the  hypotximma  of 
Hesyehius,  being  a  mixture  of  pickle, 
vinegar,  and  honey,  boiled  to  a  proper 
oonsbteuce,  and  candied  asafoatida,  which 
he  asserted,  in  contradiction  to  Aumel- 
bergius  and  Lister  [commentators  upon 
ApiduB]  was  no  other  than  the  'lusa 
Syriacum,'  so  precious  as  to  be  sold 
among  the  ancients  to  the  weight  of  a 
silver  penny." 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  dormouse 
pasty,  flavoured  with  sirup  of  wild  poppies. 
Smollett  borrowed  it  from  the  dish  of 
dormice  described  by  Petronius  Arbiter  as 
an  item  in  Trimalchio's  banquet.  There 
they  are  represented  as  sprinkled  with 
honey  and  roa^d  seed  of  white  poppies ; 
and  set  as  an  opposite  dish  to  hot  sausages 
— of  what  frightful  ingredients  were  these 
composed  t— beneath  which  was  a  mbnic 
pie  of  black  damsons  and  red  pomegranate 
grains.  Trimalchio's  bill  of  fare,  ny  the 
way,  included  several  viands  which  would 
be  by  no  means  unacceptable  on  a  Victo- 
rian dinner-table;  while  Smollett,  in  hhi 
imaginary  banquet,  has  collected  all  the 
nastinesses  he  coidd  find  in  Ajdcius  or 
elsewhere. 

The  sow's  udder  was  one  of  those  Boman 
"dainties"  which  the  modem  "chef  de 
cuisine"  deliberately  ignores.  In  his  invi- 
tations to  his  friends.  Martial  frequently 
puts  it  forward  as  an  attractive  feature, 
and  it  is  '* favourably  mentioned"  by 
nearly  all  the  Latin  poets  from  Plautus 
downwards.  In  Tiimalchio's  feast  it 
figures  "vis-d-vis"  to  a  hare  whose  "wings" 
— or  shoulders,  "al»" — ^have  been  tximm^l  k 
la  Pegasus ;  in  Smollett's  it  is  served  up 
stuffed,  as  the  reader  has  seen.  According 
to  Pliny,  it  was  in  the  best  conditfon  when 
cut  off  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
animal's  farrowing,  and  before  she  had 
suckled  her  young.  It  was  improved  in 
flavour,  said  the  epicures,  by  being  steeped 
in  the  salt  liquor  of  a  tunny  fish.  I  am 
here  reminded  that  "a  sow's  pap "  is  one 
of  the  gastronomic  luxuries  enumerated  by 
Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  in  Ben  Jonson's 
"Alchymist,"  when  indulging  hhnself  in 
a  vfidon  of  the  pleasures  which  the  dis- 
covery of  the  philosopher's  stone  will  bring 
irithin  his  reach.     His  whole  catalogue 

ay  here  be  quoted,  as  Ben  Jonson  evi- 


dentiy  took  it  from  the  ancient  cookery- 

We  will  eat  our  mullets, 
Soused  m  high-country  wines,  sup  pheasants  eggs, 
And  have  our  oockles  boiled  in  silver  shells  ; 
Our  shrimps  to  swim  again,  as  when  they  lived. 
In  a  rare  butter  made  of  dolphin's  milk, 
Whose  cream  does  look  like  opals.  .  .  . 
My  footboT  shall  eat  pheasants,  calvered  salmons. 
Knots,  godwits,  lampreys  :  I  myself  will  have 
The  beards  of  barbels  served,  instead  of  salads ; 
Oiled  mushrooms,  and  the  swelling  unctuous  paps 
Of  a  fat  pregnant  sow,  newly  cut  off, 
Dost  with  an  exquisite  and  poignant  sauce. 

It  would  obviously  be  absurd  for  the 
author  of  a  "  classical  romance,"  intended 
to  reproduce  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  andents,  to  pass  unnoticed  so  im- 
portant a  function  as  the  dinner.  Lock- 
hart,  however,  in  his  brilliant  story  of 
**  Valerius,''  touches  upon  ib  very  lightly. 
He  takes  hh  hero  to  a  superb  feast  given 
by  a  wealthy  widow,  named  Rabellia,  and 
he  shows  us  the  banqneting-room,  from 
which  all  light  was  excluded,  save  that 
which  sfcreamed  from  golden  candelabra, 
and  from  broad  lamps  of  bronze  suspended 
overhead  from  the  high  and  painted  ceil- 
ing ;  and  tells  us  of  the  guests,  twenty  in 
number,  reclining  on  one  demi-circular 
couch,  the  covers  of  which  were  of  the 
softest  down,  and  the  framework  inlaid 
with  ivory. 

"We  had  no  sooner  taken  our  seats," 
says  his  hero,  *<than  a  crowd  of  davea 
entered,  carrying  large  boards  upon  thdr 
heads,  which  being  forthwith  arransed 
on  the  table,  were  seen  to  be  loaded 
with  dishes  of  ffold  and  silver,  and  all 
manner  of  drinking  vessels,  also  with 
vases  of  rare  flowers  and  urns  of  perfume. 
.  .  .  The  trumpet  sounded  a  second  time 
as  if  from  below,  and  the  floor  of  the 
chamber  was  suddenly,  as  it  were,  pierced 
in  twain,  and  the  pealing  music  ushered 
up  a  huge  roasted  boar,  all  wreathed  with 
stately  gamishings,  and  standing  erect  on 
his  golden  platform  as  on  a  chariot  of 
triumph."  Bat  here,  when  we  seem  about 
to  plunge  "in  mediae  res,"  the  author 
abruptly  checks  himself  and  us  :  "  Why," 
he  enquires,  "should  I  attempt  to  de- 
scribe to  you  the  particulars  of  the  feast  1 
Let  it  suffice  that  whatever  idea  I  had 
formed  of  Boman  profusion  was  sur- 
passed." This  abrupt  dismissal  of  the 
subject  is  unsatisfactory,  for  a  good  many 
readers  will  liave  formed  no  idea  of 
Boman  profusion,  and  will,  therefore,  be 
left  in  the  lurch. 

Lord  Lytton,  In  his  "Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,"  has  revived  the  Boman  "coena" 
with  a  good  deal  of  vivid  colouring  and 
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pietareaqne  deteiL  At  th«  ample  banquet 
given  by  Glaacos  wQd  boan  were  i^ovided ; 
alio  oyeten  from  Bmndoaiam;  an  Am- 
braeian  kid;  and  a  coone  of  frniti, 
piitaehio  nati,  Bweetmeats,  taxti,  and 
eonfeotionery  "tortured  into  a  thousand 
fantafttio  and  airy  iliapeB."  I  Iiaye  omitted 
to  notice  the  "preparative  initia" — deli- 
cious figs,  fresh  herbs  strewn  with  snow, 
anchoviesi  and  eggs.  The  wines  of  which 
Glaucus  and  his  friends  partook  were 
Chian,  fifty  years  of  age,  and  Lesbian, 
which  was  comparatively  new,  but  had 
been  matured  by  being  put  to  tiie  fire. 

This  was  the  Und  of  dinner  given  by  a 
young  Boman  patrician.  It  wOl  be  in- 
teresting to  compare  it  with  the  menu  of 
a  Victorian  dinner  given  at  any  firit-dass 
London  hotel  or  restaurant. 

On  the  whole,  I  should  give  the  palm 
for  picturesqueness  to  the  Pompelan 
dinner.  Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  Victorian 
to  match  witii  "the  wild  boar"  and  "tiie 
Ambrasisn  kid." 

One  of  the  best  attempts — ^perhaps  it  is 
the  best — made  by  modem  writers  to 
reproduce  the  ancient  "  eosua^"  is  that  of 
Professpr  Bekker,  in  liis  "Gsllus:  or 
Boman  Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus." 
Of  course,  lie  dosely  follows  that  "  coena 
Trfanaldiiana"  of  Petronius,  to  which  I 
have  so  often  referred;  but  he  makes  it 
pleasantiy  intelligible  to  that  exacting 
individuiu,  the  general  reader.  The  book 
is  easDy  accessible,  but  it  will  be  convenient, 
perhaps,  to  transcribe  a  few  passages  firom 
the  description  of  Uie  "  coona." 

Well,  then,  let  us  imaghie  the  dining- 
hall  suitably  decorated;  the  nine  guests — 
the  number  of  the  Muses,  and  a  favourite 
number  with  the  Boman  dinner-giver — 
seated  on  their  "lecti,"  or  cushioned  couches, 
with  an  air  of  pleased  expectancy  on  their 
dignified  countenances,  having  previously 
performed  their  ablutions  and  removed 
thefr  sandals.  A  couple  of  slaves  enter, 
and  deposit  on  the  table  the  dishes  of  the 
first  course.  Observe  In  the  centra  an  ass 
of  bronze,  loaded  with  sOver  panniers, 
which  are  filled  witii  white  oUves  and 
black,  and  astride  of  it  a  joUy  Silenus, 
from  whose  wine-skin  flows  a  delicious 
"  garum." 

By  the  way,  Lordliytton,  fai  "  The  Lut 
Days  of  Pompeii,"  plaices  in  the  middle  of 
the  table  of  Glaucus  a  "  beautiful  image  of 
Bacchus." 

Close  by  the  Silenus,  rarely-dressed 
sausages  smoke  upon  sOver  gridbons, 
beneath  which  are  mimic  pies,  made  up 


with  black  Syrian  plums  and  scarlet  pome- 
granate seed.  Silver  dishes  stand  all 
about,  containing  asparagus,  lettuce, 
radishes,  and  other  garden  products,  i|i 
addition  to  "  lacerta,"  flavoured  with  both 
mint  and  rue,  the  Bvaantine  "  muria,"  and 
cooked  snails  and  lobsters.  The  guests 
fall  to,  for  awhile  there  is  silence,  and 
meanwhile  the  noiseless  slaves  glide  round 
idtih  the  "mulsum,"  a  mixture  of  JBymettian 
honey  and  Falemian  wine,  in  golden 
goblets. 

A  second  and  smaller  tray  now  makes 
its  appearance.  Here,  in  an  elegant 
basket^  sits  a  skilfully-oarved  wooden  hen, 
with  wings  outspread,  as  if  she  were 
brooding.  From  underneath  it  the  slaves 
take  out  a  quantity  of  eggs,  whereof  they 
distribute  to  the  guests,  together  with  a 
silver  "  cochleare  "  or  spoon,  which  is  used 
for  breaking  them.  Ou  examination,  each 
egg  is  found  to  be  made  of  dough,  and  to 
enclose  a  plump  "  beccafico,''  or  fig-pecker, 
seasoned  with  pepper.  Am  soon  as  these 
are  disposed  of,  enter  a  procession  of  boys, 
wearing  men  garlands,  and  carrying  well- 

S^psumed  amjmorsBi  brimful  of  sparkling 
aiemian,  nearly  a  century  old.  After 
the  guests  havp  drunk,  and  disposed  of 
these  "  preparative  initia,"  the  first  course 
of  the  "  cceoa"  proper  is  served,  and  each 
man  may  slake  Us  appetite  as  he  will — 
tempted  by  ringdoves  and  fieldfares,  capons 
and  ducks,  mulet  and  turbofr— or  by  the 
fatted  hare  in  the  middle,  which  the  cook, 
with  the  help  of  artificial  wings,  has  con- 
verted into  the  highly  popular  device  of  a 

The  second  course  is  heralded  by  a 
flourish  of  horns ;  it  consists  of  a  huge 
boar,  surrounded  by  eight  sucking-pigs — ^or 
rather  their  skflfuUy-wrought  effigies  in 
paste, — ^and  with  tiny  baskets,  woven  of 
palm-tw%8  and  filled  with  Syrian  and 
Theban  dates,  hanging  from  its  tusks.  The 
boar  is  pronounced  to  be  a^eal  Umbrlan ; 
but  before  the  guests  have  made  much 
way  into  It,  the  shves  appear  with  a  fresh 
"  f erculum,"  in  which  smokes  a  great  fat 
sow,  cooked  like  unto  its  Umbnan  con- 
gener. Lwtulus,  the  host,  pretends  that 
the  cook  has  forgotten  to  disembowel  the 
animal,  summons  him  into  the  presence, 
and  rates  him  soundly;  whereupon  the 
cook  flourishes  his  knife,  makes  two 
dexterous  incisions  in.  its  beUy.  and  lo ! 
a  quantity  of  all  kinds  of  little  sausages 
tumble  out.  This  pantomimic  trick,  which 
was  not  uncommon  at  great  Boman  ban- 
quets, is  received  witti  immense  applause. 
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''But  I  dae  care,  Loui/*  said  Gilei, 
comiDg  near  her  and  bendiog  down. 

She  was  so  small  and  he  was  ao  big. 
The  next  thing  that  happened,  while  the 
pigeons  cooed  madly,  was  that  Looi's  head 
rested  against  Giles's  coarse,  roagh  checked 
jacket,  and  that  his  arm  was  round  her 
waist. 

"  I  niver  thocbt  on  ony thing  like  thts,'' 
said   Giles,  after  a  little,  with   genuine 
astonithment    *<  Did  ye,  Loni  t '' 
"Na/'saidLoui. 

She  had  not  expected  it  to  come  so  soon, 
and  she  was  taken  by  surprise.  His  force 
dominated  her,  and  she  was  quite  satisfied 
when  Giles  explained  to  her,  with  a  new- 
bom  importance,  that  she  was  engaged  to 
him  now  "  however  folks  might  objec'." 

The  engagement  might  have  lingered 
indeterminately,  but  an  attack  of  jeslonsy 
on  Giles's  part  brought  matters  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

It  was  '  Hallow  E'en,"  and  Giles  and 
Loui  and  Sandy,  and  every  one,  young 
and  old,  kept  it  in  good  old  Scotch  fashion. 
The  night  of  '*  all  the  Saints  "  was  not  a 
night  to  be  lightly  passed  over.  It  was 
only  then  that  a  great  deal  of  the  wonder- 
ful borderland  'twixt  dull  reality  and 
eventful  possibility  might  be  entered. 
Giles  and  Loui  came  in  for  an  immense 
amount  of  chafiL  In  the  dim  uncertainty 
of  the  future,  as  foretold  by  the  ''EaU 
Eastocks"  and  such  proofs,  they  alone 
stood  on  the  high  and  dry  ground  of  surety. 
Loui  was  in  the  height  of  enjoyment 

"  A  body  niver  kens  what  may  happen," 
she  said  to  Giles,  who  bruiquely  tola  her 
there  was  no  need  to  try  her  fortune. 
"There,"  she  said  triumphantly,  a  few 
minutes  after.  She  had  been  sitting  in 
front  of  a  looking  glass  in  the  dim  light 
of  an  empty  room,  waitbg  for  the  pro- 
phetic vision  to  appear,  and  first  Giles 
and  then  Sandy  had  passed  behind  her. 
"There,  GUes,''  she  said.      "There  were 

twa  passed.      Mebbe "  but  Giles  got 

suddenly    angry.      It  was    an    outbreak 
against  Sandy  more  than  love  for  LouL 

'*  What  did  ye  mean,  Sandy,  by  pasdn' 
ahint  her  t    She's  mine,  I  tell  ye,  mine 
and  naebody  else'a" 
Sandy  stared  at  him  in  astonishment 
"  There's  mair  than  you  wad  be  glad  to 
hae  her,  lad,"  said  an  old  farmer,  who  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  at  one  end  of  the  large 
farm  kitchen.     ''  Dinna'  grudge  them  their 
chance." 
Unfortunately  Loui  laughed. 
"  I'm  gaun  to  see  ye  hame  noo,  Loui  I " 


said  Giles  severely.  "  There's  been  eneagh 
o'  thb  bairn's  play." 

They  were  all  back  in  the  long  kitchen 
with  the  heavy  rafters  and  the  big  opao 
fireplace.  Giles  and  Loui  were  standing 
in  the  partial  gloom  at  one  end;  the 
others  had  grouped  themselves  near  the 
fire,  watehlng  curiously. 

''I  winna'  gang  wi'  ye,  Giles,"  said 
Loui,  who  had  no  desire  to  leave  the 
scene  which  was  affording  her  exqaictte 
amusement 

*'  And  I  say  ye  sail  I "  said  Giles. 

"She  winna' I"  said  a  voice  from  the 
group. 

"  I'm  nae  sae  sure,"  said  another. 

Loui  heard  it  all  Giles  heard  and  saw 
nothing  but  her. 

"  If  ye  dinna'  gang  wi'  me  the  noo."  he 
said,  "I  hae  done  wi'  ye.  Te  can  tak 
ony  one  else  ye  like." 

Loui  was  frightened. 

"I'll  gang,"'  she  said  quickly  and 
sullenly. 

Giles  sighed  with  relief.  The  sigh  was 
prompted  by  his  dogged  determination  to 
be  first  or  nowhere. 

"  Guid  nicht ! "  said  Loui  to  the  gronp. 
She  left  Sandy  to  the  end.  *'-  Gaid  nicht, 
Sandy  1"  she  said  meekly,  without  looking 
at  him.  ^ 

"  I'll  see  ye  hame^"  said  Sandy,  losing 
his  head  suddenly.  "  Just  aince  mair  lor 
anld  sake's  sake." 

Giles  literally  shoved  Loui  oat  of  the 
house  and  ran  her  along,  Loui  keeping  up 
an  undercurrent  of  grumbling  all  the  wej. 

This  incident  determined  Giles  to  have 
the  marriage  Immediately;  and  so  by 
Ohrlstmas  it  took  place.  Loui  was  pleaaad 
and  happy  enough  at  first  She  liked 
sitting  up  in  the  little  best  room  and  re- 
ceiving her  visitors. 

"Tou  are  a  lucky  woman,"  said  the 
Dominie,  who  came  to  call 

Loui  smiled.  It  was  a  sweet  smile,  but 
it  irritated  the  Dominie ;  he  did  not  know 
why. 

'<Ay,"  he  repeated|  "there  h  a  deal 
of  good  in  Giles,  and  there's  more'n  him 
might  be  brought  out  with  jadiciona 
treatment"  Loui  stared.  "  It  all  dependap" 
added  the  Dominie,  and  he  looked  at  her 
hardly.  Then  he  sighed,  got  up,  and  said 
"  Gooii-bye  "  abruptly. 

"  Yen's  a  queer  man,"  said  Loui  to  her 
husband  that  evening.  The/  were  aittbg 
in  the  kitchen  end  by  that  time.  *'  The 
Dominie;  I  dinna'  ken  what  he  was 
talking  aboot' 
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'a  ken,"  said  Gilat,  amnsed.  ''He 
jast  rim  on  and  on,  and  half  the  time  folk 
disna'  ken  what  he'a  hayerin'  aboot.  He 
disna'  caie.'' 

*'  That  fatal  mistake  of  marriage  I "  said 
the  Dominie,  a»  he  thought  over  his  call 
"She's  not  eqaal  to  Giles.  She's  not 
capable  of  understanding  a  man  like  that 
He  will  find  oat  her  emptiness  soon,  and 
then,"  the  Dominie  paused,  "he'll  go 
straight  to  the  dogs.  *  He  never  did  any- 
thing in  a  haU  and  half  way." 

The  Dominie  was  wrong.  Oiles  passed 
I  from  a  eomplaeent  lover  to  a  most  ardent 
admirer.  It  was  a  pity.  If  he  had  taken 
Looi  as  she  was,  they  would  have  had  an 
uneventful  happy  enough  life.  GQes  fell  in 
love  with  his  wife,  and  he  worried  and  per- 
plexed her  by  the  very  depth  of  his  love, 
''Loui,"  he  said  one  afternoon,  coming 
into  the  kitchen  where  she  sat  straining 
her  eyes  by  the  window,  trimming  a  hat, 
"  Loui,  I  canna'  keep  oot  o'  your  sicht ;  I 
eanna'  rechtly  believe  ye're  here,  my  verra 
am." 

"It's  gloamin',"  said  Loui  practically, 
'and  if  ye  dinna'  mak'  haste,  ye  winna 
hae  time  to  gang  my  messages  afore  dark." 

At  first  GUes  laughed  at  these  practical 
replies  to  his  love-making.  Then  as  they 
got  more  pettish,  and  Loui's  tone  got 
sharper,  he  began  to  think. 

"Dinna'  ye  love  me  noo?"  he  asked 
one  day  wistfully. 

He  had  a  tactless  way  of  asking  her  this 
sort  of  question  at  inopportune  tkies. 

^  Of  coorse  I  love  ve,"  said  Loui,  **  but 
ye  need  na'  gang  dinning  It  in  my  ears  a' 
the  time.  I'd  niver  get  ony  wark  dene  if 
I  stoppit  to  hearken  to  a'  your  talk." 

"  I  canna'  help  it,"  said  GOes  simply. 
"You  see,  I  niver  looed  ony  ane  afore, 
and  It's  fair  Impossible  nae  to  lat  ye  ken." 

One  day  Loui's  patienee  gave  out.  Giles 
had  wandered  in  and  out  of  the  house  all 
the  day. 

"Will  ye  gang  oot  o'  the  hooset"  she 
snapped  at  last.  "I'd  thfaik  shame  to 
Stan'  and  watch  your  wife  dae  a'  the  wark, 
and  ye  daeing  naetliing  a'  va." 

"What  can  I  dae,  Louit"  he  asked 
humbly. 

"  Dae  t "  she  repeated  In  a  high-pitched 
volccr  "Dae  onythhag.  Ye're  ready 
enough  wi'  fine  words,  but  it's  lltUe  ye 
dae." 

"Dod'  ye're  richt,  Loui,"  sdd  her 
husbandi  still  with  meekness.  "Ye  see, 
wi'  my  gran'fey ther  leaving  me  his  savings 
there's  niver  was  ony  ado  to  wark  to  pay 


the  rent.    I  niver  thocht  there  was 
muckle  wark  possible  in  this  bit  of   a 
hoosie  till  ye  cam'." 

He  said  it  with  honest  admiration  for 
his  wife's  powers. 

"And  I  wark  a'  day  and  every  day, 
while  ye  stan'  and  look  on.  A  fine  hoose 
ye'd  .hae  if  I  did  the  same,  and  it's  near 
impossible  wi'  a  man  In  to  dean,  and  bake, 
and  wash." 

"  Would  yon  like  me  oot  o'  your  wye  1 " 

Hfa  face  was  white  and  set,  but  Loui 
was  not  quick  at  reading  signs. 

"Ay,  there's  sense  in  that,"  she  said, 
"if  ye  can  find  aught  tao  dae." 

OQes  went  out  and  sat  on  the  stone 
dyke  near  the  house.  He  felt  he  had  had 
rather  a  shock,  though  in  the  main  Loui  was 
right.  He  thought,  rather  grimly,  it 
would  never  have  entered  his  head  to  ask 
Loui  to  get  out  of  his  sight.  After  that 
Giles  set  to  work  to  make  the  little  home- 
stead more  of  a  "  place."  There  were  not 
great  possibilities  In  It^  but  Giles  had  never 
attempted  any  Improvements.  By  degrees 
the  healthy  work  Interested  him ;  then  he 
developed  an  Invsntlve  turn.  Loui  had 
no  longer  cause  of  complaint  agsinst  him 
for  his  idleness.  He  loved  her  as  much  as 
ever,  but  he  repressed  himself,  and  did  not 
"  worry  "  her  with  his  feelings. 

"  Women  hae  dch  a  curious  wye  o'  hidin' 
their  thochts/'  he  meditated  one  eveniog. 
"  Ye  never  ken  wha'  ye  are.  I  hae  gi'en 
up  trying  to  unnerstan'  them." 

He  said  It  complacently.  Oae  great 
charm  Loui  had  for  him  was  her  impene- 
trable reservo-  He  never  reidised  that 
what  baf&ed  him  was  the  Incapacity  of  a 
superficial  nature,  and  not  the  feminine 
reserve  with  which  he  created  her. 

The  next  step  Giles  took  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Dominie's  wish,  but  it  helped 
to  widen  the  breach  that  all  unconsciously 
was  growing  between  Loui  and  himself. 

"Bead,  GQes,"  said  the  Dominie; 
"  you'll  find  compensations." 

Giles  did  not  know  for  what,  but  he 
took  the  advice.  Loui  had  taken  to 
running  across  to  her  mother's  or  a  neigh- 
bour's In  the  evening,  while  Giles  burled 
himself  in  books  of  travel  which  some 
instinct  led  the  Dominie  to  lend  him.  It 
did  not  make  him  restless,  but  it  did 
broaden  his  views.  Loui  began,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  deiplse  the  tiny  cottage 
with  Its  small  windows  and  the  trim  little 
gardea 

"  Sandy  says  he  would  na'  ask  ony  one 
to  be  his  wife  till  he  could  keep  a  servant,"  ^ 
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plaster  seemed  to  me  so  remarkable  that 
I  Btrafghtway  entered  the  house,  made  my 
bow  to  the  lady  of  a  certain  age  at  the 
innmr  connter,  and  buttonholed  a  waiter. 
By  the  way,  one  mast  be  polite  in  Den- 
mark. It  is  a  bore,  I  admit,  to  lift  one's 
hat  whenever  one  enters  a  shop — ^perhaps 
merely  to  bny  a  halfpenny  match-boz — 
and  especially  if  one  is  bald  as  a  marble 
mantelpiece.  Bat  it  is  expected  from  onOi 
Practice  soon  makes  the  custom  endorable, 
though,  I  believe,  never  congenial  to  the 
Bfiton,  and  so  in  two  or  three  days  I 
could  go  through  a  bout  of  hat-raising 
with  any  one,  from  a  schoolboy  to  a 
station-master,  and  that  without  more  than^ 
a  few  internal  adjurations  to  myself  not  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  mind  feeling  a  bit 
stiff  in  the  ceremony.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  sometimes  whether  you  behave  as 
a  Dane  In  this  parUcnlar  or  as  an  indurated 
cockney.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  interest  you  excite  in  the  people  them- 
selves in  the  respective  cases. 

Here  is  the  bill  of  fare  of  my  thbrteen- 
pence  halfpenny  dinner:  Cabbi^e  soup, 
veal  cutlets,  the  wfaig  of  a  chicken,  witfi 
jam,  apple  fritters,  and  coffee.  The  cook- 
ing was  not  altogether  after  the  English 
fashion ;  but  that  was  not  to  be  expected. 
I  do  not  like  jam  and  chicken  together. 
Still,  It  was  easy  to  eat  the  chicken  and 
neglect  the  jam  And,  after  all,  it  is  much 
that  the  meal  was  served  In  a  cleanly 
way,  with  due  courtesy  from  a  gentleman 
In  swaUow  taUs,  who  seemed  as  en- 
chanted as  a  Scandinavian  can  be  with  a 
gratuity  of  thrde  halfpence.  Two  or  three 
unobtrusive  ladies  stole  in,  and  made  the 
same  kind  of  meal,  and  about  as  many 
gentlemen.  Others  preferred  a  dinner  at 
thirteen  twentietiis  of  a  crown,  or  rather 
less  than  elghtpence.  They  met  with  the 
same  civility,  and  were  not  inordinately 
mulcted  in  the  bill  of  fare. 

I  left  Uie  place  with  my  cigar,  feeling 
considerable  respect  for  Oopenhagen — a 
respect  that,  after  becoming  intimate  with 
Thorvaldsen,  has  by  no  means  diminished 
either  in  kind  or  quantity. 

For  my  coffee  I  went  forthwith  to  the 
seat  of  fashion  and,  as  some  think,  ex- 
travagsnce— the  Hdtel  d'Aogleterre,  the 
first  hotel  in  Denmark. 

Here  I  read  the  papers  and  chuckled 
over  the  increased  hardships  of  those  who 
crossed  Uie  Great  Belt  after  our  passage. 
What  did  I  care  if  the  frost  set  in  so  as  to 
cut  dU  except  over-ice  communication  t  I, 
at  any  rate,  had  reached  port 


It  was  rather  dull  in  ttiis  gaudy  coffee- 
hall.  The  frost  glare  was  on  the  windows, 
so  that  I  could  not,  as  at  Venice  and  ebe- 
whdre,  see  the  ebb  and  flow  of  hiynan 
life  outside  while  triflbg  with  my  spoon. 
Of  the  half-dozen  or  so  gentlemen  who 
entered  after  me,  none  were  notable  as 
types  of  anyfhinff  In  parttcular.  There 
was  the  InevitaUe  Anglomaniac  youthi 
in  high  oollar,  with  gaiters  to  hb  ankle^ 
who  smoked  a  downright  briar  instead 
of  his  country's  dgars.  A  bull-dog  slunk 
at  his  heels,  and  peered  forth  later  to  be 
fed  with  sugar.  This  young  genUemen 
drank  soda  and  brandy.  It  is  not  such  a 
popular  beverage  with  us  as  it  used  to  be. 
Even  our  noveUsts  have  got  to  subsiitating 
for  it  a  whiskey  and  seltser.  But  it  was 
rather  droll  to  see  this  youngster  take  it 
as  something  «  quite  up  to  date,  don't  you 
know." 

Still,  though  dull,  the  cafi  helped  me 
very  passably  on  towards  the  CTening. 
Then,  with  the  glow  of  dectriclty  on  the 
square  outside  the  hotel,  and  on  the  inner 
courtyard  commanded  by  my  bedroom,  I 
dressed  for  the  royal  theatre,  which  was  to 
present  the  world  with  something  entertain- 
iog  that  night,  nld  the  hotel  porter,  s 
gentleman  who  may  generally  be  rdied 
upon  to  know  everything  within  the  town's 
orbit. 

I  was,  however,  too  sleepy  to  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  piece,  and  also  too  ignorant 
It  was  a  comedy  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
acting  was  In  keeping  with  it  I  only 
understood  of  It  certain  ejsculatory  phrases 
used  by  the  gentlemen  in  impatient 
moments,  and  certain  tender  words  whidi 
sound  never  more  sweet  than  from  woman's 
lips.    It  contented  me  nevertheless. 

In  the  intervals  I  had  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  see  something  of  Copenhagen's 
youth  and  beauty.  I  was  disappointed. 
The  young  ladies  in  evening  dress  were 
not  half  so  piquant  as  in  furs  in  the  open 
with  the  frost  kissing  their  cheekf.  Be- 
sides, I  grieve  to  say,  many  of  them  wore 
a  most  unbecoming  kind  of  pigtaU,  which 
gave  emphasis  to  ears  naturally  above  the 
common  size.  As  for  their  mammas,  weU, 
they  were  only  their  daughters  micro- 
scopically treated. 

Afterwards  I  hinted  to  some  one  that  I 
had  really  expected  better  things  of  the 
royal  theatre  on  this  count 

'*  Oh,  bat,"  said  my  companion,  '*  they  are 
so  amiable  that  they  seem  beautiful  to  us." 

There  is  much  in  such  a  plea.  Moreover, 
these  girls  did  look  amiaUe.    But  how  is 
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a  stranger  to  know  if  looks  and  reality 
concarl 

I  retired  to  bed  sufficiently  satisfied  witli 
my  first  day  in  Copenhagen. 

The  second  day  in  Copenhagen  and  the 
third  and  saceessive  days  were  none  too 
much  to  give  to  Thorvaldsen.  What 
would  the  town  be  without  the  heritage  of 
his  genius  t 

Doubtless  the  classic  exterior  of  Um 
museum  harmonises  well  with  the  classic 
character  of  his  works  and  the  mind  which 
begot  the  works.  But  Denmark  itself  does 
not  seem  quite  to  suit  these  exquisite 
marbles  in  the  nude  any  more  than  it 
treats  with  fit  regard  the  historical  frescoes 
which  adorn— or  rather  once  adorned — the 
outer  walls  of  the  shrine  which  suards  the 
marbles.  It  is  no  fault  of  uie  Danes 
themselres  that  this  is  so.  They  worship 
reverently  at  Thonraldsen's  feet,  and  avow 
him  unique.  It  was  the  fervour  of  their 
veneration  that  led  them  to  paint  the  walls 
of  this  temple  of  ideals  with  scenes  out  of 
Thorvaldsen's  life  career.  The  frescoes 
would  have  lived  passably  well  in  Genoa 
or  the  south,  generally  assuming  that  the 
pigments  themselves  were  judiciously 
chosea  But  half  a  eentury  has  more 
than  sufficed  in  the  north  to  blear  and 
disfigure  them,  sd  that  a  eynic  has  ample 
excuse  to  mock  alike  them  and  their 
initiators. 

No  matter.  Heedless  of  the  inoon- 
gruity  of  the  frescoes  and  snow  and  frost 
in  close  conjnnctioni  I  entered  the  solenm 
building,  which  is  temple  and  tomb  in  one, 
prepared  to  do  homage  with  any  one  to 
the  greatest  Dane  of  the  eentury. 

It  was  another  biting  day.  News  had 
come  in  the  morning  that  it  was  a  toes  up 
whether  or  not  the  mail  ice-boat  would 
succeed  In  cutting  its  passage  across  the 
Sound  to  Sweden.  Certain  enterprising 
Swedes  h$d  already  oome  to  Copenhagen 
from  Malmo  afoot.  In  fact^  a  day  more 
opposed  to  comnoonplace  tourist  energies 
could  scarcely  be  conceived.  I  fully 
expected  to  have  the  museum  to  myself. 

For  a  while,  indeed,  it  was  so,  if  I  may 
except  the  uniformed  custodians  who 
perambulated  the  cold  corridors  in  over- 
coats, hawked,  and  rubbed  their  hands 
together,  and  carried  noses  of  a  cruelly 
saggestive  hue.  They  are  gentlemen  past 
the  prime  of  life,  and  therefore  unlikely  to 
be  in  thrall  to  overpowering  enthusiasms  of 
any  kind.  All  the  same,  there  was  some- 
thing genuine  about  the  gesture  with  which 
the  first  of  these  old  fellows  pointed  out  to 


me  the  contents  of  the  first  of  the  little 
cabbet  chambers,  each  of  which  holds  one 
of  Thorvaldsen's  chef  d'cBUvres.  But  I  could 
not  abide  the  idea  of  being  personally 
conducted  through  such  a  sanctuary.  I 
therefore  pleadea  profound  ignorance  of 
colloquial  Danish,  bowed  the  worthy 
cicerone  into  the  background,  and  went 
my  way.  Such  treasures  as  Thorvaldsen's 
marbles  must  be  well  guarded.  I  thought 
it  no  particular  hardship  afterwards  if 
whenever  I  looked  away  from  a  statue  I 
found  a  custodian's  eyes  upon  me.  People 
who  can  find  it  in  them  to  score  their 
initials  and  ribald  phrases  on  cathedral 
altars  would  not  mind  defiling  Thorvaldsen's 
Graces,  or  his  Amor  and  Psyche,  in  like 
manner.  To  do  the  Danes  justice, 
however,  it  must  be  said  that  they  do  not 
tiius  profane  their  wonderful  museum. 

It  Is  Impossible  in  a  mere  article  even 
to  hint  categorically  at  the  marvels  done 
by  Thorviddsen  in  his  life  of  some  three 
score  years  and  ten.  The  Copenhagen 
museum  shows  five  or  six  hundred  of 
them,  great  and  small,  statues,  groups, 
busts,  and  reliefs.  The  mind  stumbles 
and  then  sufi'ocates  In  an  attempt  to  enjoy 
and  appraise  them  in  one  brief  term  of 
three  or  four  hours.  In  the  very  first 
cabinet  the  Ganymedes  filling  and  offering 
the  cup  seem  surpassinglv  fine.  But  they 
are  forgotten  in  the  exquisite  grace  of  the 
female  figures  of  other  cabinets.  His 
Jason  makes  as  strong  an  Impression  as 
anything  of  the  kind  In  the  Vatican,  and  the 
same  mav  be  said  of  his  Adonis.  It  is  a  pity 
that  we  In  England  have  little  or  nothing 
in  colossal  statuary  that  would  bear  com- 
parison with  his  Poniatowski  or  his 
Gutenberg.  It  was  cold  work  looking  at 
these  gigantic  achievements  in  a  haU  that 
had  not  yet  felt  the  Influence  of  the 
heating  apparatus  throughout  the  museum. 
Tet  somehow  the  mere  sight  of  them 
kept  the  blood  warm  It  was  as  if  the 
apostrophes  of  admiration  which  claimed 
to  be  uttered  and  were  yet  suppressed 
from  lack  of  auditors  ran  through  the  body 
in  an  electric  current.  Genius  can  inspire 
and  exalt;  it  may  surely,  also,  play  the 
meaner  part  of  stove  or  paletot 

To  my  mind,  great  as  are  Thorvaldsen's 
statues,  his  reUefs  are  even  greater. 
There  is  sublimity  In  the  former,  but  more 
sentiment,  sweetness,  and  withid  truth  to 
nature  in  the  latter.  Take,  for  example, 
the  relief  of  ''Night  with  her  Children. 
Sleep  and  Death."  No  poet  on  such  a 
subject  could  be  more    expressive    than 
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ThorvalcUen  with  hia  chiseL  Miurk  the 
ovrl  drifting  in  the  ether  behind  the  an- 
gelic figure  bearing  the  infant  effigies  with 
eyeB  fast  eloied.  The  mind  plunges  into 
drowsy  reverie  before  this  most  eloquent 
of  poems  in  marble.  Art  could  not  more 
entirdy  fulfil  its  function  of  suspending 
the  individuality  of  the  spectator  and,  for 
the  time,  saturating  him  with  ideidity. 
The  ''Sh^herdess  with  a  Nest  of  Amorines," 
or  UtUe  Cfnpids,  works  diflferently  upon  the 
beholder,  but  with  the  like  success.  The 
reliefs  of  the  four  seasons  and  ages  of  men 
— fiowers,  love^  fruit,  and  decadence — pro- 
duce an  effect  akin  to  that  ascribed  to  the 
early  stages  of  death  by  drowning.  Look- 
ing at  them  one  feels  them  as  an  epitome 
of  life;  tender,  intoxicating,  and  melan- 
choly as  the  old  man  himself,  who  huddles 
over  the  brazier  his  fast-chilling  dust 
From  these  it  is  good  again  to  turn  to  the 
reliefs  of  Hylas  and  the  Water  Nymphs, 
with  their  fervour  of  strong,  lusty  life  in 
the  z^th  of  its  enjoyment  There  is  a 
certain  voluptuousness  in  these  two  treat- 
ments of  the  same  subject ;  but,  though  it 
kindles  the  blood,  it  does  not  amount  to 
sensuality.  The  graceful  curves  and  out- 
lines of  the  bodies  of  the  nymphs  satisfy ; 
they  need  not  excite. 

From  these  cabinets  of  gems  in  marble, 
I  passed  suddenly  Into  the  hall  which 
holds  Thorvaldsen's  Christ  and  the  Apostles 
— rigantically  treated.  Here  one  sees  the 
sculptor  at  his  loftiest  pitch.  I  prefer  to 
say  nothing  more  about  these  astounding 
figures — save  that  all  the  Apostles  are  as 
nothing  to  the  Ghrist  who  controls  them. 
The  Salvation  Army  and  revivalists  in 
general  are  believed  to  have  done  laudable 
work  in  reawakening  among  the  poorer 
classes  the  instinct  of  religion  which  had 
become  torpid  in  them.  I  do  not  feel  that 
I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  Thorvaldsen's  Christ  might  serve  the 
same  purpose  for  rich  and  poor,  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated  alike,  if  it  could  be 
led  through  the  civilised  world  and  exhibited 
with  due  ceremony  in  metropolises  and 
market-places. 

Thorvaldsen  lies  buried  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  museum ;  the  doors  letting  upon  the 
granite  tombstone  open  opposite  the 
chamber  of  the  Christ  and  Apostles.  No 
man  has  a  more  majestic  sepulchre.  The 
errors  of  the  frescoing  to  these  inner  walls, 
as  well  as  the  outer,  and  the  pent  nature 
of  the  surroundings  to  the  bay-crowned 
tomb  are  as  nothing  to  the  glory  shed 

H>n  his  duit  by  its  proximity  to  the  most 


elevating  and  refining  work  in  marble  the 
world  can  show.  Thorvaldsen's  Christ  is 
a  cult  in  itself. 

The  Church  of  our  Lady,  which  contains 
the  marble  of  which  the  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  in  the  museum  were  the  models, 
is  Interesting  only  for  Its  association  with 
Thorvaldsen.  The  obliging  old  saeriatan 
wha  has  charge  of  the  diurch  will  not  be 
satisfied  unless  you  affect  or  show  a  eertaln 
amount  of  stupefaction  before  the  monstrous 
marbles.  Beallyi  however,  after  the 
museum  casts,  they  do  not  quite  answer 
expectation.  Even  the  Christ,  keeping 
tender  watch  and  ward,  with  outatretehed 
arms,  in  the  east  end,  does  not  please  like 
the  Christ  in  the  museum  The  words 
*'Come  to  Me"  on  the  pedestal  are  more 
touching  as  emanations  bom  Thorvaldsen's 
Christ. 

After  this  adnurable  collection — ^worth 
journeying  from  Fiji  to  behold  —  the 
museum  of  Northern  Antiquities  is  the 
thing  best  worth  seeing  In  the  capital 
Ton  must^  at  the  outset,  though,  be 
patient  with  the  rather  tiresome  eoUeetion 
of  flints  which  fills  the  first  three  or  four 
rooms.  A  yetj  profound  antiquary  may 
deduce  much  of  human  interest  from  these 
rows  of  knifes  and  spear  and  arrow  heads 
in  variegated  stone.  But  to  the  common 
man,  whose  imagination  is  in  abeyaneOi 
they  are  not  inspiring. 

From  the  flints,  however,  we  soon  pass 
to  the  chambers  illustrative  of  human 
progress  in  the  north.  One  feels  better 
pleased  with  works  of  iron  and  bronze 
than  with  those  of  mere  stone.  Gh>ld  and 
silver  also  appear  and  touch  other  chords 
of  interest  One  of  the  most  recent  of 
these  finds  of  precious  metal  Is  a  superb 
bowl  of  hammered  silver,  with  grotesque 
hunting,  scenes  in  relief.  This  treasure, 
about  a  yard  In  diametery  was  unearthed 
in  1891  in  the  Gklborg  province.  A 
multitude  of  gold  rings  and  fibulae  also 
tell  of  the  wealth  of  the  old  Danes  as  well 
as  of  the  pleasant  **  finds  "  that  may  yet  be 
discovered  at  any  moment  among;  the  great 
bogs  and  heather  land  of  mid-Jutiand  and 
Bomholm. 

The  arrangement  of  these  rooms  Is 
admirable.  Thus  one  passes  by  one  eham- 
her  after  another ;  from  the  periods  that 
may  be  termed  prehistoric  to  the  period  of 
early  Christianity  with  Its  abortive  saints 
in  wood,  and  thence  to  the  later  Middle 
Ages  when  men  made  it  the  labour  of  love 
of  a  lifetime  to  carve  a  single  altar-piece  of 
ivory.     Some  of  the  ecclesiastical  work 
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from  Hfumm — alai !  now  Gtonum  terifeory 
—  ii  moit  notabk.  And  bom  these 
wonden  In  aUver  and  eopper-gOt  one 
panel  again  to  an  era  of  huge  flagons, 
erossbowf^  and  coats  of  malL  A  more 
eomplete  and  deleetable  lesson  in  national 
derelopement  oonld  not  well  be  had  than 
this  of  the  Danish  national  mnsean.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  onr  own  vast  treasores  In 
Great  Bassell  Street  eannot  be  rearranged 
more  InstmctiTely.  At  present  the  Brituh 
Mosenm  Is  as  appaiUng  to  the  stranger  as 
its  wealth  is  inedealablei 

Bat  enoogh  of  mnsenms  and  coUeotions. 
After  Tiiorvaldsen  and  the  national  show, 
the  lesser  sights  of  Copenhagen  within 
walb  may  reasonably  be  neglected. 

.As  a  town,  Copenhagen  has  few  Indiri- 
dual  featorea.  The  few  that  it  has  I 
viewed  one  morning  from  the  roof  of  the 
Bound  Tower  which  rises  In  its  midst  I 
did  not  view  them  nnmoYcd,  for  it  was 
snowing  at  the  time,  and  no  one  bad 
thonght  of  tmndling  wheelbarrows  np  the 
inclined  staircase  for  the  transference  of 
the  accamnlation  of  snow  on  the  summit 
to  a  lower  leyel.  I  looked  briefly  at  the 
confusedlsrea  of  housetops,  church  spires, 
telegraph  and  telephone  wires,  at  the- dark 
trees  of  the  parklands,  and  the  white 
BalUc;  then  shiyered  and  retraced  my 
steps.  The  tower  Is  barely  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  but  Copenhagen  is 
80  flat  a  town  that  at  this  altitude  It  seems 
wholly  discoYcrable.  There  is  nothing  at 
bM  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  the  Bussian 
Empress  Catherine,  In  1716,  drove  a  coach 
and  four  up  to  the  top  of  this  tower.  Cer- 
tainly the  gradient  is  unusually  steep,  and 
no  well-iMM  horse  would  like  the  circuitous 
motion  needfU  to  ascend  spirally.  But 
the  thoroughfare  b  wide  and  solid  enough, 
even  for  an  Empress  of  Bussia. 

There  is  a  church  in  the  poorer  part  of 
Copenhagen  with  a  staircase  much  better 
adapted  to  confer  a  thrill  This  church — 
Our  Saviour's — with  a  spire  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  high,  may  be  ascended  ex- 
ternally to  the  ball  which  crowns  it  The 
steps  are  firm,',but  unless  yoti  liave  a  steady 
head  you  may  grow  very  dixsy  ere  yon 
touch  the  topmost  of  them. 

From  these  various  vantage  points  the 
eye  almost  bivoluntarily  turns  to  the  Baltic 
more  than  anywhere  eke.  In  summer  the 
water-way  gives  life  and  beauty  to  the  place. 
Moreover,  you  may  see  Sweden  beyond. 
In  winter,  with  hard  frost,  the  scene  is 
of  course  totally  difierent  Instead  of  a 
lively  coming  and  going  of  great  ships  and 


sails,  like  fleeces  on  the  blue  water,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  Is  rigid.  You  hear  the 
hammer,  hammer,  hammer  from  the  Boyal 
Dockyard,  and  you  see  the  vapour  eddying 
laslly  from  the  funnels  of  a  hundred  steam- 
boats. But  nothing  Is  in  motion  on  the 
blue  water,  which  Is  not  blue  at  all,  but 
white— just  a  vastsnow- clad  field,  stretching 
from  Denmark  to  Sweden. 

I  amused  myself  two  or  three  times  In 
the  afternoon  by  strolling  down  to  the 
Custom  House,  and  walking  a  mile  or  more 
out  to  sea,  to  watch  the  blood-red  winter's 
sun  sink  in  the  west  behind  Copenhagen's 
thin  but  positive  canopy  of  smoke.  It 
was  not  smooth  walking  at  all  The  Ice- 
boats had  fought  against  the  frost  as  long 
as  possible,  and  tiunbled  the  blocks  edge- 
wise and  one  upon  another,  and  the  snow 
had  come  and  more  than  half  hid  these 
perilous  surfaces.  But  though  rough,  I 
could  not  even  with  a  hammer  have  broken 
through  into  the  nether  water.  Here  and 
there  was  a  tarack  of  bloodstains.  Blood 
never  looks  redder  than  when  interjected 
upon  snow.  Less  careful  pedestrians  than 
myself  had  probably  hurt  themselves  on 
these  ice-edges. 

It  was  odd  thus  to  stumble  up  to  the  hull 
of  first  one  barque  and  then  another,  stuck 
in  the  ice  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  longish  reaches,  like  plums  In  a  poor 
cake.  The  "Jane  Clark,"  of  Sunderland, 
lay  a  gunshot  from  the  *'  Olsen,"  of  Chris- 
tiansand,  and  an  American  wheat-ship  was 
bound  a  little  farther  off.  The  last  of  these 
had  clearly  made  frantic  efforts  to  release 
herselt  She  was  girdled  by  a  cumber  of 
floes — a  formidable  '^  cheval  de  f rise "  for 
the  pedestrian.  But  neither  the  hot  water 
from  her  boOers  nor  the  circular  trips  of 
the  ice-boat  had  been  able  to  cut  her  free ; 
and  so  at  last  she  had  resigned  herself  to 
her  fate.  Her  sides,  like  those  of  the  other 
captives,  were  draped  with  icicles  and  ice- 
sheathing,  not  all  of  which  was  good  to 
look  upon. 

The  scene  on  the  Castom  House  quay  on 
any  of  these  afternoons  was  suggestive  of 
the  hardships  that  attend  an  unusually 
severe  winter  in  die  north.  Hundreds  of 
dock  and  other  semi-marine  labourers  were 
here  assembled  In  knots,  stamping  thefr 
feet  and  bustling  thefr  arms  like  cockney 
cabmen.  Periodioally  an  official  would 
appear  and  pin  a  fresh  telegram  to  the 
notice-board  outside.  This  told  of  yet 
another  Danish  port  rendered  inaccessible 
by  ice.  The  unefnployed  would  shufiSe 
towards  it,  read  it,  comment  on  It,  laugh 
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a  little  constrainedly  a«  they  looked  io 
each  other's  facee,  and  then  recur  to  the 
waterside  to  gaze  at  the  motionless  ships 
and  the  hnge  cabes  of  ice  cat  from  the  sea, 
as  indications  of  the  tremendous  force  a 
thaw  would  have  to  bring  upon  the  land 
and  sea  ere  things  could  assume  their 
normal  course  on  the  quays.  They  were 
neither  noisy  or  aggressive,  these  unem- 
ployed of  Copenhagen.  But  they  did  not 
look  very  happy,  poor  fellows  I  Their  wives 
and  families  in  the  new  model  lodging- 
houses  of  the  north  of  the  town — the 
Nyboden — were  doubtless  suffering  priva- 
tions quite  equal  to  their  own  associated 
grievances 

After  a  week  I  felt  that  I  knew  as  much 
of  Copenhagen  as  was  necessary  to  pass  a 
fairly  comprehensive  Civil  Service  exami- 
nation on  the  subject.  To  be  sure,  I  had 
not  grovelled  in  its  slums,  nor  even 
soiled  my  senses  in  its  "fast"  midnight 
resorts.  Of  the  latter,  one  especial  hive  of 
the  dissolute  was  mentioned  as  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected  by  the  man  who 
sought  to  plumb  the  depths  as  well  as  scale 
the  heights  of  life  in  the  Banish  capital 
It  Is  a  well-known  cafe  in  a  principal 
street — a  place  of  chartered  libertinism. 
If  you  enter  it  before  the  witching  hour 
you  do  not  see  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
respectabilityjwhich  then  still  holds  over  it, 
though  loosening.  An  hour  or  two  hours 
later  its  revels  are  at  their  zenith. 

Copenhagen  is  not  a  very  "  wild  "  town; 
but  neither  Is  it  a  model  place  to  please 
New  England  Puritans,  with  a  craze  for 
villages  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  to 
Uve  up  to  the  standard  of  human  per- 
fectibility.   One  night  I  went  to  a  theatre 
to  see  a  play  called  "  The  Magdalene."    It 
was  a  poor  piece  of  work,  this  play.  But  ibs 
author  had  the  audacity  in  it  to  depict  a 
woman  of  a  certain  class  as  his  heroine,  and 
to  render  the  incidents  of  her  sorry  career — 
scene,  Copenhagen — ^with  merciless  fidelity. 
What  was  the  result  t    Night  after  night 
this  theatre  was  packed  to  tiie  hindermost 
seat  of  its  "parterre."  An  excited  audience 
of  old  men  and  women,  young  men  and 
women,  and  children  yet  years  off  their 
teens,  gloated  over  this  truthful  display  of 
one  of   the  unsightly  sores    of   modern 
metropolitan  existence. 

Tills  sort  of  thing  apart,  Copenhagen, 
even  in  winter,  is  a  pleasant  place  to  a 
man  with  skates  in  his  portmanteau,  and  a 
certain  indifference  to  the  thermometer. 


few  of  them  as  I  lay  abed  in  my  aparimenk  | 
of  the  "  Angleterre,"  and  listened  to  ths 
tread  of  feet  and  the  harps  and  vitduis  of 
the  nether  ball-room.  Several  marriagei 
*'  de  bon  ton  "  were  arranged  formally  in 
these  state  rooms  ol  the  hotel  daring  my 
stay.  The  parents  and  relatives  and  othen 
concerned  drove  up  ceremonionaly,  were 
still  more  ceremoniously  ushered  into  ths 
ehamber,  where,  seated  at  a  long  table, 
they  put  all  in  train  for  the  final  pro- 
ceeding". And  afterwards  they  danced 
until  the  small  hours,  when  I  might  dianee 
to  wake  drowsily  to  listen  to  the  dolled 
sound  of  their  horses'  feet  on  the  fresh- 
fallen  snow  outside  the  courtyard. 

There  may  not  be  much  poetf  c  eharm 
about  life  In  Copenhagen,  any  more  than 
there  Is  about  life  in  London  or  New  York 
But  there  is  human  interest  wherever  there 
are  human  beings,  and  here  there  are,  I 
suppose,  about  three  hundred  thouaand  of 
these. 

It  Is  a  downright,  fervid,  flesh  and  blood, 
real  town,  with  a  glamour  of  unique  ideality 
upon  it — the  latter  due  entirely  to  Thar- 
valdsen.  Without  Thorvaldsen  it  might 
tend .  painfully  towards  unmitigated  gross- 


MY  COUSIN  COLAS. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER  IL 

I  DID  not  feel  very  happy  or  comfortable 
in  my  mind  after  Colas's  departure.  My 
uncle's  loud  lamentations  sounded  to  me 
like  reproaches,  and  instead  of  our  aeeret 
drawbg  me  nearer  to  Cl^mence,  it  aeemed 
rather  to  make  a  gap  between  us. 

'<It  Is  a  matter  I  am  never  going  to 
speak  of  to  any  one,"  she  said,  the  firtt 
and  only  time  I  alluded  to  it ;  **  we  did 
nothing  which  we  need  feel  to  be  really 
wrong.  You  had  best  forget  that  you 
narrowly  escaped  a  life  you  dreaded." 

But  It  was  not  easy  to  forget,  the  more 
so  as  I  saw  that  something  weighed  her 
spirits  down  too.  Others  noticed  a  change 
in  her  besides  myself. 

"  I  believe,"  said  Colas's  mother,  "  that 
Cl^mence  Servals  is  pining  after  our  boy. 
We  wanted  him  to  say  something  to  her 
before  he  went  away,  but  he  would  not. 
Never  mind,  when  he  comes  for  his 
Christmas  leave  we  will  have  the  matter 


arranged." 
But   In    Colas's   letters,    which   grew 
I  had  little  time  for  social  festivities,  but  I  always  shorter  and  rarer,  he  made  no  man- 
I  enjoyed  the  harmonious  echo  of  not  a|  tlon of  leave;  and  a  cold, cheerless  Cliristmas 
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came  and  went,  and  Cl^menoe  grew  yltibly 
paler  and  thinner. 

"  It  is  the  weather/'  she  wonid  nj,  if 
any  one  remarked  on  il;  "this  ia  the 
coldest  winter  I  have  ever  known." 

She  was  right,  the  weather  .wai  ezeeptlon- 
ally  bitter;  and  after  the  New  Year  the 
dark  waters  of  the  Semois,  swollen  by  the 
rains,  began  to  be  flecked  with  white 
jagged  blocks  of  ioe,  which  collected  above 
the  weir  and  at  eyery  {dace  where  they  met 
with  a  barrier  in  the  shallow  river  bed. 

I  fttill  went  on  with  some  pretence  of 
lessons  with  Monsienr  le  Doyen,  bat  now, 
when  I  felt  that  my  chance  with  C16menoe 
had  sank  so  low,  I  had  bat  little  heart  in 
the  matter.  Now  and  then  I  got  a  leetare 
from  my  teacher  on  my  indifference  to 
what  he  called  the  salt  of  life.  A  grain 
of  encooragement  from  Cl^mence  was  all 
the  salt  I  wanted  for  my  life ;  and  I  longed 
to  tell  him  S0|  bat  what  was  the  nse  1  It 
was,  indeed,  not  only  the  frost  which  I 
foond  hard  that  winter. 

We  sat  thas  one  evening— the  old  priest 
In  his  arm-chair,  and  Gl^mence  bending 
silently  over  her  work,  while  I  read  lamely 
from  the  history  of  Belgiam,  when  a  qoick 
step  stopped  oatslde  the  door,  and  some 
one  knocked. 

"  Come  in  1 ''  cried  Monsienr  le  Doyen. 
«  Come  in,  and  don't  let  the  cold  in  with 
yoa" 

The  door  opened  and  let  in — so  mach  to 
oar  sarprlse  that  w6  hardly  recognised  him 
— my  coasin  Colas. 

''Mon  filsl"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
while  Cl^menoe,  her  face  radiant  with  joy, 
sprang  from  her  seat.  "  Mon  fib,  why  did 
yoa  not  give  ae  the  pleaBare  of  expecting 
yon  and  preparing  for  yoa  1 " 

Bat  Colas's  only  response  to  this  hearty 
greeting  was  to  hdd  oat  his  hand  in 
silence  with  a  troabled  look  on  his  face. 

"  Yoa  are  perished  with  cold,"  went  on 
Monsienr  le  Doyen,  when  they  had  sliaken 
hands.  "  Come  and  dt  by  the  fire,  and 
tell  as  when  yoa  arrived  and  how  long 
leave  yoa  have." 

"  I  have  this  moment  reached  Frahan, 
mon  p^re,"  replied  Colas  in  a  constrained 
tone,  "and  my  leave  is  only  for  twenty- 
fonr  hoars."  Then,  as  Cl^mence  made  a 
little  exclamation  of  sarpriie,  he  went  on  : 
"  My  leave  is  not  for  pleasnre,  I  may  as 
well  tell  yoa  that  at  once,  and  I  am  come 
straight  to  yon,  Monsieor  le  Doyen,  beoaase 
I  can  speak  to  yoa  with  less  diffioolty  than 
I  conld  to  my  father.  Yoa  have  never 
been  hard  on  me  yet." 


"I  anderstand,"  said  the  old  priest 
slowly  ;  <'  yoa  have  got  yoarself  into  some 
scrape."  My  coasin  nodded  his  head.  "  Ah, 
mon  file,"  he  went  on  sadly,  *'  and  what 
has  become  of  that  exemplary  soldier  we 
ased  to  hear  so  mach  aboat  t " 

"  Do  not  npbraid  him,  mon  onde,"  said 
Cl^nence  qaickly,  "before  yoa  know  what 
his  troable  is.  He  has  come  to  as — to  yoa 
— ^beeaase — ^becanse " 

*'  I  am  not  npbraiding  him/'  was  the 
answer,    "  Go  on.  Colas." 

Then  Colas  told  as  a  tenible  tale  of  how 
he  liad  fallen  Into  bad  company  in  his 
regiment,  and  had  yielded  to  all  sorts  of 
temptations ;  how,  worst  of  all,  he  had 
tried  to  regain  the  money  he  had  sqoan- 
dered  by  gambling;  how  sometimes  he 
had  won,  which  had  taken  away  his  last 
jot  of  eaation,  and  how  at  last,  after  a 
persistent  ran  of  bad  lack,  he  had  borrowed 
money  from  a  cantinf^re  of  another  regi- 
ment to  dear  himself  with  his  comrades ; 
how  she  had  grown  impatient  lor  repay- 
ment, and  had  finally  gone  to  his  sergeant, 
who  had  reported  him ;  how,  lackilyi  the 
Captain  was  a  kbd-hearted  man,  whereby 
he  had  obtained  twenty-foar  hoars'  leave 
to  go  home  and  get  the  necessary  sam. 

*'  He  proposed  I  shoald  do  so,"  ooncladed 
Colas,  "  and  I  accepted  the  offer ;  bat  I 
knew  it  woald  be  of  no  nse  to  go  to  my 
father.  If  he  had  the  money  he  woald 
never  give  It  me  for  each  a  parpose. 
Bat  I  thoaght  that  yoa,  Monsiear  le  Doyen, 
who  have  always  been  so  eood  to  me, 
woald  have  pity  on  me.  I  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  if  I  go  back  withoat  the 
money.  I  saj[>pose  it  will  be  some  terrible 
disgrace.  It  is  five  handred  francs,  mon 
p^re,  five  handred  francs!  and  I  will 
honestly  pay  yoa  back  some  day,  if  yoa 
will  stand  between  me  and  rain  now." 

The  oki  man's  kindly  faoe  had  doaded 
over  as  he  listened  to  Golas's  tale. 

*<  Colas,"  he  raid,  severely,  "  what  faith 
can  yoa  expect  me  to  place  in  yonr 
promises  after  those  yoa  have  already 
treated  so  lightly  t " 

Colas  looked  at  Cl^mence — ^he  evidently 
expected  her  to  plead  his  caase ;  I  scarcely 
thoaght  she  woald  dare ;  bat  I  was  wrong. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  going  to  her 
nnde's  slde^  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it 
softly.    He  drew  it  gently  from  her* 

«  Yes,  ma  fiUe,  yes,  ma  fills,"  he  said, ''  1 
know  all  that,  bat  five  handred  francs  u  a 
large  sam  of  money." 

"It  most  leem  even  larger  to  Colas," 
she  replied,  "  than  it  does  to  yoa." 
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He  did  not  aniwer,  bat  when  he  had 
looked  into  her  nptnrned  f aoe^  he  got  np 
and  went  into  the  adjoining  room.  In  a 
few  minates  he  returned  with  a  roll  of 
notei  in  hie  hand. 

"  My  pendon  came  a  few  days  ago/'  he 
said  aimply,  "  otherwiae  I  eoold  not  have 
given  it  to  yon.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am 
aotbg  wisely.  No,  no,  do  not  thank  me ; 
word  gratitude  ia  not  what  I  want  from 
yon  now.'* 

<*Yoa  are  right,  Monaienr  le  Doyen," 
■aid  Golaa  hnmbly,  "  my  wovda  ean  have 
no  weight  with  yon;  bat  yoa  shall  see, 
indeed  yoa  ahall.  I  will  write  and  tell 
yon  how  it  all  ends.    God  bless  yoa  t " 

Then  he  held  oat  his  hand  to  say 
good-bye. 

*'Aa  revoir,  monslear,"  he  said,  ''aa 
revoir.  I  shall  catch  the  night  maO  from 
Paliseal  and  be  in  Brassels  before  daybreak 
to-morrow." 

"  Bat,  Oolas,"  I  exclaimed,  **  are  yoa  not 
going  to  see  yoar  parents  1 " 

*'Yes,"  added  Monsiear  le  Doyen. 
"  Why  shoidd  yoa  travel  all  night  for  the 
sake  of  being  in  Brassels  so  early  t  When 
does  yoar  leave  expire  t " 

''At  noon  to-morrow,"  replied  Colas, 
"  bat  I  had  rather  go  back  to-night ;  and 
how  conld  I  go  to  my  parents!  What 
ooald  I  say  to  them  t  I  woald  rather  they 
did  not  know  of  my  coming  even.'' 

i«  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  yoa  are  determfaied 
to  go,  I  will  walk  with  yoa  as  far  as 
Bochchant  Ohorch." 

"No,  no,"  he  said  sharply.  "I  had 
rather  yon  did  no  sachthfaig.  Oood-bye  alL" 

We  went  with  him  to  the  door,  and  in 

3)ite  of  the  cdd  stood  watchins  him.  A 
ttle  snow  was  faUing ;  we  coofd  see  his 
tall  figare  plainly  in  the  whiteness.  He 
was  the  only  moving  thing  in  the  wintry 
night — every  one  else  was  safe  at  home. 

"  What  b  he  going  down  that  way  for  t " 
I  exdaimedi  as  my  coasin  tamed  to  the 
left  in  the  meadow,  instead  of  to  the  right 
towards  tiie  footbridge. 

'*  Why,  don't  yoa  see  t "  said  C16mence, 
**  he  will  cross  the  river  at  the  weir  on 
the  ice,  and  so  he  will  avoid  the  risk  of 
meetfaoLg  anv  one  on  the  path.  He  knows 
what  he  is  dobg." 

That  apparently  was  his  intention.  We 
stood  watching  him  till  he  reached  the 
opposike  bank  of  the  Semois,  and  then 
against  the  dark  backgroond  of  the  rocks 
he  had  to  climb  we  lost  sight  of  him. 

*'He  will  get  to  the  high-road  more 
qaickly  that  way  than  if  he  had   gone 


ronnd  the  path,"  said  Ol^menoe,  u  we 
went  in. 

The  old  priest  sighed  heavily. 

"It's  a  sad  pity,"  he  said  softlj.  '>  A 
sad  pity." 

I  looked  at  OUmence.  I  felt  as  goilty 
as  if  I  had  been  the  one  who  h.ad  wasted 
my  sabstanee  and  clogged  myself  with 
debt  I  wondered  if  she,  too,  were  tooebad 
with  remorse;  bat  she  met  my  gUnee 
almost  defiantly,  as  if  she  dared  me  to 
regret  the  past--even  in  thonght. 

The  next  morning  the  river  was  foe- 
bonnd,  and  a  thin  vsD  of  snow  lay  over 
everything.  The  weatherwise  prophesied 
that  we  were  only  at  the  beginning  of 
what  we  had  to  endare,  and  the  old  men 
raked  ap  memories  of  the  famoas  frosts  of 
bygone  times. 

Monsiear  le  Doyen  tried  bard  to  persuade 
himself  that  it  was  on  aecoont  of  some 
eompUcatlon  arisbg  itom  the  severity  of 
the  weaUier  that  Oolas's  promised  letter 
did  not  arrive  at  the  earliest  posdUa 
opportanity.  Then  he  began  to  have  mis- 
ffivings;  bat  the  worst  that  he  imagined 
fell  abort  of  the  trath,  as  we  learnt  it  only 
too  soon. 

News  of  Oolas  came  a  few  days  after  hit 
secret  visit.  It  was  brooght  by  a  corpoial 
of  the  Gaides  and  a  coople  of  privates  as 
we  sat  at  oar  midday  meal.  My  father 
saw  them  pass  the  window.  He  sprang  ap 
exdaindog : 

"Why, there  is  Colas!  and  he  has  brought 
some  comrades  with  him." 

We  both  harried  oat— -I«  fall  of  wonder 
that  he  shoald  have  retaraed  so  soon  and 
again  withoat  givug  as  warning.  The 
soldiers  stood  in  flront  of  my  ande's  door ; 
but  we  soon  saw  that  they  were  all 
strangers. 

"Mon  Dieal"  cried  my  father,  "can 
anything  be  amiss  t"  For  we  saw  my 
ancle  gesticalating  eagerly  as  if  he  had 
received  an  anwelcome  oommnnication. 

"I  tell  yoai"  he  was  declaring,  as  we 
came  ap,  "  I  tell  yoa  my  son  is  not  here, 
nor  has  he  been.  He  has  never  been  near 
the  place  since  he  was  ordered  away  last 
Aagost.    Never  onca" 

The  corporal  shook  his  head. 

"  It  won't  do,  mon  ami,*'  he  rejoined, 
<i  for  thoagh  I  am  willing  to  believe  he  is 
not  here  now,  yoa  only  place  yourself 
ander  saspicion  by  dedanng  he  never  has 
been  hera  I  myself  went  with  liim  to  the 
Oare  de  Laxemboorg  at  Brassels  and  saw 
him  take  his  place  for  Paliseal;  the  station- 
master  there  remembers  his  arrival ;  a  man 
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from  the  Tillage  up  above  followed  him  for 
a  conple  of  mileB  hither,  and  law  him  take 
his  way  down  the  bill  toirarde  Fiahan. 
Now,  uter  that,  what  Is  the  nie  of  denying 
that  he  came  t  '* 

"Bat,  monaienr  le  caporal,"  reeom- 
meneed  my  nnde,  *'  I  am  ready  to  take 
my  oath  he  never  eame.  Why  ahonld  he 
have  oome  saddenlv  like  that  f  " 

The  corpond  looked  yery  angry. 

"  Ah|  yoapeasantiare  leM  stapid  thanyon 
try  to  appear.  Your  denial  only  implioatea 
yoonelf.  Bat^  yon  eee,  we  know  too  mooh. 
The  lad  eame  to  get  five  hundred  franca. 
You  naturally——  • 

"Fiye  hundred  franoal"  interrupted 
my  unole,  the  colour  going  out  of  hie 
bronzed  face.  "I  don't  know  what  you 
mean,  mondeur  le  caporal." 

**Mon  onde^"  I  aaid,  coming  forward, 
"  I  think  I  can  explain.  Oolaa  waa  here 
on  Tuesday  nighty  and  he  did  come  for 
fiye  hundred  franca.  Monsieur  le  Doyen 
lent  them  to  him.  He  did  not  wish  you 
to  know." 

"  Well,"  said  the  corporal  as  I  paused, 
"  and  what  then  f '» 

«  Then  he  started  off  to  catch  the  night 
man  to  Brusseb,"  I  said. 

'*  The  morning  train  would  have  been 
quite  time  enough  for  Brussels,"  said  the 
corporal  with  a  meaning  look  at  his 
companions,  *'and  it's  a  cimous  thing  that 
he  neyer  went  back  to  Pailseul  that  night 
for  all  his  hurry.  Did  you  happen  to  set 
him  on  the  wayi  my  lad  t " 

He  asked  this  with  a  searching  glance. 

"  No,  monsieur  le  caporal^"  1  replied. 
**  He  preferred  that  I  should  not." 

"Then,"  he  went  on,  "you  do  not 
know  which  road  he  took  t " 


"Oh  yes,  I  do,"  I  said  qufcUy;  ''we 
watched  him  cross  the  rfyer  on  the  ice  at 
the  weir.    Aboye  the  slate  quarry  theroi" 

"Tery  good«"  he  continued.  "Is  not 
that  a  rather  unusual  way  up  the  hill  t " 

"Certainly,  monsieur  le  caporal.  He 
took  it  because  he  thought  he  was  len 
likely  to  meet  any  one." 

"  And  whitiier  does  that  road  under  the 
hill  lead— tliat  one  which  ends  at  the 
slate  quany  t " 

"It  leads  to  Alle  — to  Sedan,"  I 
answered  innocently. 

"Yes,  to  the  fr<mtier.  Howeyer,  you 
say  you  saw  him  go  up  the  hill  t " 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  monsieur  le  caporaL" 

"  But  I  sufqpose  you  did  see  him  t " 

"  Colas,"  cried  my  unde,  "  yon  did  see 
him  I    Say  you  saw  him  I " 


"  Mon  oncle,"  I  said  fslteringly.  "  Mon- 
sieur le  caporal — it  was  dark.  The  rocks 
hid  him." 

"That  Is  quite  enough,"  replied  the 
soldier.  "  My  good  man,  I  fear  your  son 
has  cut  out  a  sad  future  for  himself.  The 
case  is  only  too  dear,  and  must  be  dealt 
with  as  it  deservesL  I  am  sorry  I  mbjudged 
you — ^but  there — ^how  can  one  know  t " 

Almost  all  the  yillage  had  gathered 
round  while  this  scene  was  going  on.  At 
the  end  of  it  my  undo  turned  without  a 
word  to  any  one,  went  into  his  house  and 
shut  the  door  behind  him.  Then  aboye  the 
bu2z  and  wonder  and  comment  which  broke 
out  rose  the  yoice  of  Mondeur  le  Doyen. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  next  to  the 
lad^s  own  father,  I  suppose  this  Uow  falls 
more  heaylly  on  me  than  on  any  one.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
forgiye  the  hand  which  did  it,  and  as  to 
you,  I  beg  you  to  suspend  judgement,  and 
to  abstam  as  far  as  possible  from  un- 
charitable comment  until  we  know  some- 
thing fiirther." 

But  days  wore  on  into  weeks,  and  we 
knew  nothing  further,  and  poor  Cl^menee 
went  about  like  a  ghost.  If  she  would 
only  haye  spoken  to  some  one  of  all  that 
must  haye  been  on  her  mind,  perhaps  she 
would  haye  borne  It  better ;  but  she  kept 
the  closest  silence— eyen  to  ma  I  used 
now  and  then  to  almost  sndle  to  myself  as 
I  remembered  how  easy  I  had  thought  the 
wooing  of  her  would  be  if  Colas  were  once 
out  of  the  way. 

The  frost  lasted  with  more  or  less 
seyerity  untO  nearly  the  end  of  Felnuary, 
and  then  the  thaw  eame,  so  to  speak,  M 
in  a  moment.  The  older  yillagen  looked 
graye  as  they  heard  the  crashing,  grinding 
sound  with  which  the  huge  blocJu  of  ice 
detached  themselyes  rapidly  from  the 
crumbling  banks  and  began  to  work  their 
way  down  stream. 

"What  is  there  to  feart"  I  asked  my 
father  as  we  stood  together  on  our  little 
plot  of  ground  bedde  we  riyer. 

"  What  is  there  to  fear  t "  he  repeated. 
"  Well,  that  I  can  scarcely  say,  for  I  haye 
neyer  seen  a  thaw  so  rapid.  But,  yon  see, 
during  the  long  frost  the  Semofa  has  i;an 
so  low  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  water 
enough  to  cany  the  lee-packs  away  round 
the  many  curyes  of  Its  course.  They  will 
moye  down  unfSl  they  find  some  slight 
obstade ;  there  they  will  mass  themselyes 
higher  and  higher  until  the  water  behind 
them  has  gathered  sufficient  force  to  burst 
through  the  wall  or  driye  it  onward.    I 
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^member  somethbg  like  it  in  my  boy- 
ood,  and  then  I  cannot  tell  yon  how  much 
amage  was  done — bridges  carried  away, 
ind  devastated,  houses  washed  down." 

While  he  spoke  my  nnde  Marcel  joined 
8.  He  had  changed  tenribly  since  the 
ay  the  soldiers  hid  come  to  arrest  Colas, 
'he  longing  for  and  the  dread  alike  of 
ew0,  the  shodk  of  the  diigrace,  had  made 
n  old  man  of  him. 

'<  I  was  speaking  of  the  great '  debacle ' 
f  the  year  '28,  mon  frke/'  said  my  father. 
'  Thou,  too,  canst  remember  how  the  ice 
ras  dashed  oat  by  the  eorrent  against  the 
Id  mill  till  it  fell  in  rains.  Look,  there 
I  a  pack  forming  which  can  easily  wreck 
be  ateliers  of  we  slate  qoany.  Wonld 
b  not  be  better  to  profit  by  past  experience, 
nd  avert  disaster  as  far  as  possible  1  Let 
IS  collect  all  the  help  we  can,  and  break 
ip  the  mass  as  it  forms.  If  we  cannot 
:eep  the  river  course  clear,  we  can  at 
Bast  do  a  little  towards  it." 

My  ancle  assentedi  and  in  less  than  an 
loar,  along  several  miles  of  the  Somoii's 
oarse,  the  men  of  Bochchant  and  Frahan 
rere  doing  all  they  coold  to  ward  off  the 
hreatened  danger.  We  had  already  been  a 
ong  time  at  work,  when  some  one  toached 
no  on  the  aim,  and  looking  round,  I  saw 
he  garde  champdtre,  Etienne  Bouz. 

** Colas,"  he  sdd,  "dost  thou  know 
rhether  thy  nnde  Marcel  is  up  stream  or 
lown  1 " 

I  shook  my  head. 

*'I  know  nothing  about  him.  I  have 
leen  notUng  but  ice-blocks  all  afternoon." 

<|  WelV'  he  went  on,  "  then  Uiou  must 
;o  in  one  direction  and  I  in  the  other,  and 
f  thou  art  the  one  to  find  him,  bring  him 
)0  the  weir,  and  make  him  understand  on 
he  way  Uiat  there  is  something  terrible 
raiting  for  Urn." 

"  What  do  you  mean  I "  I  cried. 

'*  Come  this  way,"  he  answered,  *'  then 
rou  can  see  for  yourself." 

I  think  I  had  guessed  what  it  was 
>efore  I  saw  by  the  light,  which  was  now 
:ading,  something,  of  which  the  outline 
vas  blurred  by  clinging  fragments  of  ice, 
ying  on  the  grass  Imide  the  river. 

I  stood  speechless  with  horror. 

''It  is  your  cousin  Colas,"  said  Etienne, 
lowering  his  voice  as  we  stood  and  looked. 
*  We  found  him  there  a  little  way  below 


the  weir.  He  was  froaen  in  deep.  Ha 
must  have  fallen  from  the  rocka  above  on 
to  the  thin  ice  that  night  you  know  oL 
He  was  probably  killed  by  the  fall,  for  his 
head  is  fearfully  knocked  about  Well, 
after  all,  it  will  be  s6me  sort  of  comfort  to 
his  father  to  know  that  he  is  not  the 
swindler  and  deserter  he  seemed  to  be." 

I  scarcely  remember  how  we  broke  the 
tidings  to  my  uncle,  nor  how  he  bore  it. 
From  the  confusion  of  that  terrible  evening 
only  one  incident  comes  back  to  me  clearly, 
imd  that  is  how,  as  we  bore  poor  Colas's 
body  up  the  village  on  the  rough  bier  we 
had  made,  we  met  Monsieur  le  Doyen  and 
C16mence  coming  home  from  vespers. 

<*Bas  there  teen  an  acddentt"  naked 
the  priest. 

But  Cl^mence  had  caught  sight  of  the 
disc<doured  uniform  and  of  my  nnde 
Marcel  walldng  stricken  by  the  he»d  of  the 
bier. 

"Ahl"  she  cried,  "it  is  Colaa— it  is 
Colas." 

Then    she    sank    unconscious    to    the 

round,  and  her  uncle  raised  her  up,  and 
helped  him  to  carry  her  home. 

The  inquest  over  Colas's  body  brought  to 
light  no  better  explanation  of  his  death 
than  that  conjectured  by  Etienne  Roox; 
in  fact,  no  other  explanation  was  possible. 
Mondeur  le  Doyen's  five  hundred  francs 
were  found  carefully  strapped  In  his 
pocket-book,  almost  uninjured.  The  good 
old  man  devoted  them  to  clearing  Colaa's 
name  from  the  slur  which  rested  on  it  in 
Ids  regiment. 

"  Why  should  I  not  1 "  he  asked  sadly, 
when  my  uncle  protested  a  little.  "I 
loved  the  lad,  and  I  have  no  one  now  to 
put  by  motfey^f  or  since  CJ6mence  has  gone." 

For,  less  than  a  week  after  we  had 
buried  Colas  in  the  cemetery  at  the  top  of 
the  hill,  CUmence  had  died  quietly,  and 
no  one  doubted  that  it  was  of  a  broken 
heart  I  done  knew  that  it  was  some- 
thing beyond  her  love  for  my  cousin  that 
had  killed  her,  though  she  bade  me  good- 
bye on  her  deathbed  without  even  so  mudi 
as  alluding  to  the  great  mistake  she  had 
made  in  t^ing  to  serve  the  man  she  loved. 

▲nd  if  I  have  kept  our  secret  until  now, 
when  I  am  an  old  man,  it  is  more  for  her 
sake  than  for  my  own. 
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ANSW£BS  TO  OORRESPOMDENTS. 

Cleanlinesb  h  .perhaps  ri^ther  an  odd 
sabject  on  whleh  to  writei  bat»  nererthaleii, 
I  am  going  to  deyoto  a  abort  space  to  It 
this  month.  We  all  know  that  aftor  great 
exertion  we  perspire  a  great  deal,  in  this 
way  the  body  {^yee  off  through  the  skin 
that  whieh  it  ought  not  to  retain.  After 
tiiis,  if  the  akbi  is  not  thoroughly  cleansed 
the  pores  become  choked,  and  the  body  is 
thus  oblbed  to  retain  what  it  would 
nafuraliy  losa  I  feel  sure  in  these  days  ai 
athletic  women  I  must  number  among  my 
readers  many  who  go  in  for  outdoor  sport^ 
riding,  cyoung,  »d^  perhaps  shooting, 
or  at  any  rato  walldng  with  the  guns.  How 
do  we  feel  when  we  return  home  after  an 
outing  of  this  kind  t  Very  hot,  and  perhaps 
our  clothes  wet  and  muddy.  Oar  best  and 
safest  and  most  healthy  plan  is  to  take  at 
once  a  warm  bath,  and  to  put  on  clean,  dry 
clothes.  If  we  have  been  very  hot,  as  we 
get  cool  we  are  without  this  apt  to  become 
chilly.  If  our  clothes  are  damp^  or  our 
stockings  wet^  there  is  no  better  way  of 
restoring  the  circulation  than  by  taking  a 
hot  bath,  ori  if  that  is  not  practicablei  a  good 
deep  foot  bath.  This  is  the  best  preventiye 
of  cold  that  I  know.  I  never  fear  damp 
when  riding  or  walking  if  I  know  on  my 
return  I  can  have  a  hot  bath. 

Saturday's  Pudding.  —  Take  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  any  cold  meat  free 
from  skin  and  gristle,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  mashed  potatoes.  A  dessertspoonful  of 
sweet  herbs  ehoroed  fine,  a  suspidon  of 
boiled  onion  finely  mincedi  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  grated  lemon  rind,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  Mix  altogether  with  an  egg 
and  a  little  mOk  Qrease  a  basin,  fill  with 
the  mixture^  tie  a  buttered  paper  over  the 
top  and  steam  for  an  hour.  Tom  out, 
pour  over  and  round  a  thick  brown  gravy. 
Sprinkle  brown  bread-crumbs  over  the 
pudding  and  garnish  with  slices  of  carrot 
or  small  branches  of  broccoli. 

Those  who  have  no  Scales  in  their 
kitchen  will  be  glad  to  know  of  two  simple 
plans  to  measure  ingredients  for  oooking. 
Take  an  ordinary  teacup — this  quite  full  of 
flour  will  be  four  ounces,  so  that  four 
teacupfula  iriil  be  one  pound.  Sugar  is 
heavier,  so  do  not  take  quite  so  much. 
Shredded  suet  is  much  lighter,  therefore  a 
small  teacnpfnl  is  two  of^nces.  In  this 
way  you  will  soon  find  that  you  are  able  to 
measure  groceries  accurately. 


An  l&xffKUJSNT  Hare  Soup  is  made 
thus:  Skin  and  clean  the  hare,  carefully 
savfaig  all  the  Uood.  Break  the  carcase 
into  several  pieces  and  lay  them  in  a  pan 
with  about  a  gallon  of  cold  water  and  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  shin  of  beef;  for 
ordinary  aoup,  bones,  either  cooked  or  raw, 
answer  the  nuipose  if  broken  up.  Let  it 
boil  up  ana  then  skim  weU,  and  add  a 
couple  of  oarrota  and  a  turnip  sliced,  agood 
head  o(  celery,  two  <mions,  one  stock  with 
doves,  eight  peppercorns,  a  couple  of  bay 
leaves,  parsley,  thyme^  and  a  blade  of  mace. 
Let  it  boil  slowly  but  steadily  for  five  or 
six  hours,  then  strain  off  the  liquorj  and 
when  cold  remove  all  fat  earefwy.  Out 
the  meat  from  the  bones,  chop  and  pound 
it|  rub  it  and  the  vegetables  through  a  sieve 
back  into  the  soup.  Season  this  to  taste  with 
salt|  a  very  little  Lea  &  Perrin's  Worcester 
sauce,  and  mushroom  ketchup.  Heat  the 
soup  and  meat  together,  thicken  with  a 
little  flour»  and  let  it  all  boil  up  for  a  few 
moments,  stirrfaig  it  constontly,  let  it  cool 
a  little,  and  add  the  blood,  stirring  it 
steadily  one  way,  till  the  soup  is  thick  and 
the  odour  changed.  The  soup  should  be 
quite  hoti  but  not  boiling  when  the  blood 
Is  added,  or  it  will  curdle.  Place  a  teble- 
spoonful  of  wine  in  the  tureen,  pour  the 
hot  soup  on  it  and  serve. 

Sand  Bags.— I  believe  I  have  written 
before  on  the  vdue  of  hot  sand  bags,  but, 
as  I  know  by  experience,  these  simple 
remedies  are  apt  to  slip  one's  memory,  I 
will  give  my  opinion  on  the  subject  again. 
One  gieat  point  about  a  sand  bag  is  that 
it  never  leaks  like  a  hot  bottle.  Again^ 
ita  shape  lenders  it  oomforteble^  for  it  has 
no  hard  oomers,  and  it  can  be  used  as  a 
cushion.  Make  a  bag  of  stout  ticking 
about  ten  inches  square,  and  fill  it  with 
dry  sand.  This  can  l>e  put  in  the  oven, 
made  thoroughly  hot,  but  before  being  pat 
into  the  bed  it  should  be  enclosed  with  a 
thin  flannd  oover. 

Haricot  Salad  is  a  very  suitable  one 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  only  needs  to  be 
tried  once  to  be  very  popular  in  a  house- 
hdd.  Soak  half  of  a  teacupful  of  small 
white  haricot  beans,  remove  the  skins,  place 
the  beans  in  a  saucepan  with  enough  cold 
water  to  cover  them  and  a  little  bit  of 
butter  or  dripping.  Boil  tUl  perfectly 
tender,  drain  dry,  and  when  cold  mix  with 
a  little  odd  potato.  Arrange  on  a  dish 
and  scatter  celory  sliced  rather  thin  and 
beetroot  over.  Pour  over  any  salad  mix- 
ture preferred,  and  if  you  have  any  endive 
add  it  to  your  salad. 


ALL  THE  TEAB  BOUND. 


ma 


Pins  for  Babibs. — ^The  praetiee  of  imng 
eommon  pins  In  ehildren't  clothing  ia  really 
nothing  ma  than  barbarona.  Then  are 
aome  matancea  where  a  safety  pfn  may  be 
uaedy  bat  for  the  moat  permanent  faaten- 
fnga  In  the.ehild'a  clothea  tapee  and  btittona 
are  all  that  ia  neeeaaary.  It  h  emel  to 
anbjeet  the  baby  to  the  riak  of  befng  prieked 
and  aoratched  by  tortoring  pint,  when  by  a 
little  eare  and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  or  name  all  thia  may  be  entirely 
avoided.  I  have  known  inataneea  of  a 
ehOd  being  reatieu  all  day,  and  the  canae 
could  not  be  diacovered  till  on  being 
andreaaed  a  naaty  aore  aeratch  haa  been 
found.  A  pin  had,  of  eonrae,  been  put  into 
an  inoomplete  garment  in  a  hurry  and  to 
aave  trouble.  If  a  needle  and  thread  ia 
kept  in  a  comer  of  baby'a  baaket,  the  pro- 
verbial ^*atltch  in  time"  may  be  put  in, 
and  aave  the  little  one  mudi  diacomfort 
and  paia 

To  Qbt  Up  Collars  and  Cuffs.— 
Firat  waah  the  articlea  perfectly  dean  and 
rinae  well,  make  boiled  atarch  aa  uaual  and 
oook  it  alowly  for  nearly  half  an  hour. 
Use  no  oold  atarch  and  do  not  aprinkle, 
but  when  the  collara,  etc.,  are  diry,  apread 
them  on  a  damp  doth  for  a  couple  of 
houra.  Iron  firat  on  the  wrong  aide,  then 
on  the  right,  preaaing  the  iron  firinly  to 
produce  a  nice  gloaa.  If  a  pollahing  iron 
ia  uaed,  preaa  the  heel  of  It  on  the  aurface 
and  the  preaaure  muat  be  even.  Thia 
preparation  ia  recommended  by  aome  to 
produce  a  gloaa  on  atarched  gooda.  Dii- 
aolve  alowly  over  the  fire  one  ounce  of  the 
beat  white  wax,  one  ounce  of  apermaceti, 
and  a  deiaertapoonfal  of  common  aalt 
Place  in  a  wet  mould  to  cooL  To  every 
ounce  of  dry  atarch  uaed,  add  a  piece  of 
thia  mixture,  the  aiae  of  a  nut, 

Nkw  Wooden  YesselSi  auch  aa  ken 
or  ehuma,  will  generally  give  a  disagreeable 
taate  to  anythmg  that  u  put  into  them, 
particularly  if  they  are  made  of  cedar  wood. 
To  prevent  thia,  firat  acald  the  vesael  with 
boiling  water,  letting  the  water  remain  till 
cold;  then  disaolve  a  little  pearlaah  in 
lukewarm  water,  add  a  little  piece  of  lime 
to  it^  and  waah  the  inaide  of  the  veaael 
well  with  the  clear  aolution.  Repeat  It  If 
neceaaazy.  Afterwazda  acald  it  well  with 
pldbi  water,  and  rinae  It  with  odd  before 
you  uae  it.  Wooden  veaada  ahould  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  out-of-doora  unleaa 
they  are  full  If  empty,  the  aun  and  air 
will  shrink  the  atavea,  open  the  seams,  and 
loosen  the  hoopa  and  bottoms,  so  that  they 
*  will  leak  directly  they  are  uaed. 


Oranob  Cakb. — ^I  gfM  yaumy  vedpe  for 
thia  dainty  cake  and  hope  you  will  appredate 
it  Beat  three  eggaunOltheyan  pale,  than 
add  gradually  four  ouncea  of  caator  aogsr, 
and  half  a  pound  of  fine  di^  flour,  which 
ahould  have  a  teaspoonfdl  of  baking-powder 
mixed  with  it  Nowaddthejulce  and  grated 
rind  of  an  orange.  Beat  all  wdl  together. 
Bake  In  a  quick  oven.  When  cold  ice  the 
cake.  Make  the  icing  thua :  Blend  together 
four  ouncea  of  Icing  augar  with  the  white 
of  an  egg  and  aome  oranffe  juice.  Spread 
It  on  the  cake  with  a  kmfa,  which  uoold 
be  dipped  occarionaUy  into  boiline  water. 
Place  the  cake  In  a  cool  oven  so  Uiat  the 
idng  can  dry,  but  It  must  not  brown.  * 

Monograms. — Tou  diould  have  the 
monograms  at  leaat  four  Inchea  In  length, 
and  have  them  worked  either  In  white 
cotton  k  la  croix,  or  flax  thread  of  a  colour 
to  match  the  hanginga  of  the  bed.  Pale 
pink  flax  thread  would  look  very  pretty 
with  your  pde  green  and  pink  cretonna 
Hem-stitched  sheets  look  well ;  the  hem 
should  be  wide,  and  ahould  have  a  drawn- 
thread  headbg,  if  not  the  efiect  la  not 
much  better  than  an  ordinary  hem.  WiUi 
theae  aheeta  you  diould  have  hem-atitched 
frilla  to  your  pQlowa. 

BiQH  Cake  for  EEEPma.^Mix  two 
teaapoonfnla  of  baking-powder  with  a  pound 
of  fine  flour.  Bub  into  it  half  a  pound  of 
butter  and  lard  mixed ;  then  add  half  a 
pound  of  aultanaa,  a  quurter  of  a  pound  of 
curranta,  two  ouncea  of  chopped  peel,  two 
ouncea  of  chopped  dmonda,  and  afx  ouncea 
of  augar.  Beat  up  three  egga;  mix  a  amsJl 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice  In  a  wineglasa 
of  brandy.  Add  to  the  e^g,  and  then  atir 
into  the  caka  If  not  auffioient  moiature,  a 
little  milk  may  be  used.  Greaae  a  tin,  line 
it  with  paper,  and  pour  in  the  cake.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  two  hours  or  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Leave  the  paper  on 
until  the  cake  ia  required  for  use. 

Almond  Paste. — ^I  have  a  preacriptlon 
for  almond  paate,  but  I  do  not  often  give 
it,  for  I  find  people  do  not  care  for  the 
trouble  of  making  it  I  advise  your  doing 
so,  for  you  will  have  the  aadifaetion  of 
knowing  that  you  have  a  pure  and  aafe 
preparation  for  the  akin.  Pound  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  aweet  almonda  In  a  mortar, 
adding  gradually  the  white  of  an  egg  to 
moisten  them.  When  the  almonds  are 
reduced  to  a  pulp,  add  anfficient  roae-water 
and  rectified  spirit  in  equal  proportlona  to 
make  a  paste.  Press  this  Into  covered  pots, 
and  pute  paper  over  ao  that  the  dr  cannot 
get  to  it  nntU  required  for  uae. 


«« 


HOME  NOTES. 


"  Do  Stout  Pboflc  Liv»  Long  1— Thli 
b  a   qaeetioD  which   hM   oeenpied   Um 
attention  of  medieal  MthorftiM  ftom  tiae 
immemoriaL     Soma  ttm6  that  the  lean 
kind  take  longer  to  ihnlle  off  the  mortal 
6o0  than  theb  itout  hMthren.  Theatatietles 
natordUy  faTOor  tfafs  argnment,  and  no 
doabt  are  eorreet  to  a  great  extent,  betfrase 
Bofferers  from  oberity  are  more  sntoeptible 
to  diseaee  in  eoneeqaenee  of  the  debilitated 
state  of  ttie  lyetem  when  dogged  with 
abnormal  adipoie  tieine ;  bat  a  cariooe  fact 
hai  been  overlooked,  via.,  that  oofpnlence 
generally  eommenoee  aboat  the   age   of 
thirty-fiTe  to  fifty,  after  which  tinM  it  leemi 
to  deereaae,  theiefore,  before  the  proverbial 
<  three  score  and  toi '  is  reached,  the  whilom 
fat  man  is bya  natural  process  again  re- 
dnced  to  what  may  only  be  called  moderate 
plampness,  and  thar  cheats  the  statistician. 
Stont  persons  can  now,  thanks  to  science, 
redace  their  weight  inamost  extraordinarily 
rapid  manner  inthont  the  slightest  injary 
to  their  constitutions  or  without  resorting 
to  those  drastic  remedies  which  only  operate 
for  a  time,  or  by  the  continuance  of  the  use 
of  toxical  drugs  extending  over  such  a 
period  that  renders  it  baneful  to  the  long- 
suffering  patient.  Dr.  Ebstein,  the  eminent 
Continental  therapeutist,  recommends  the 
victim  to  obesity  to  eat  fat  meat,  while  the 
equally  eminent  Dr.  Salisbury  prescribes 
lean  ditto,  and  the  stomach  is  to  risk  an 
accumulation  of  serious  disorders  by  swal* 
lowing  a  pint  of  hot  water  daily,  a  most 
nauseous  remedy,  we  should  think,  and  not 
nnattended  with  danger.    The  past  master 
in  the  cure  of  corpulence  b  Mr.  F.  0. 
BusseU,  of  Wobum  House,  Store  Street, 
London,  W.C.,  whose  book,  entitled  'Cor- 
pulency and  tiie  Cure,'  price  only  six  stamps, 
seems  to  impress  us  considerably,  for  he 
reduces  more  weight  by  his  system  than 
the  Continental  and  American  physicians, 
without  any  of   the  absurd  restrictions 
which  would   make   life   scarcely  worth 
living.  He  uses  simple  herbs,  the  properties 
of  which  ha  seems  to  possess  a  more  than 
aenal  koowledge  of,  and  he  makes  but 
little  secret  of  hfa  method,  so  refreshing 
after  the  mystery  made  of  most  chemical 
and  herbal  concoctions  for  various  com- 
plaints."—•«  Wetherby  News." 

"  Curb  of  Obbsitt. — ^Mr.  F.  C.  BusseU,  of 
Wobum  House,  Store  St.,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.O.,  has  long  been  famous  for 
his  remedy  for  the  cure  of  obesity.  Those 
who  suffer  from  this  difficulty  will,  by 
sending  4d.  to  the  above  address,  receive 
Mr.   Buflsell's  pamphlet  containing  testi- 


monials from  a  great  number  of  persona 
who  have  been  benefited  by  the  treatment, 
as  well  as  a  redpe  for  It  It  matters  not 
what  be  the  weather,  txt  seaaon,  those  who 
are  troubled  suffer  equally  in  hot  weather 
and  in  eold;  in  summer  they  are  over-' 
burdened  by  their  own  wrfght,  in  winter 
bronchial  ailments  are  set  up  throuffh  the 
least  cold,  as  the  air  tubee  are  not  nee  to 
act,  as  they  would  otherwise  do,  witiiout 
the  obstruction.  Mr.  BusseU  undertakes 
that  persons  under  his  treatment  should 
lose  one  stone  a  month  in  weight,  and  that 
their  health,  strength,  and  activity  dioold 
beregenerated."—*' Young  Ladies' Journal,'* 
August  12th,  1892. 

"  Curious  Effeots  in  thb  Tbeaiuemt 
OF  CoRFxniBNOT.  —  The  old  -  fSashioned 
methods  of  curing  obesity  were  based 
upon  the  adoption  of  a  sort  of  starvation 
dietary.  Would  any  reader  now  believe 
that  by  the  new  and  orthodox  treatment  a 
stout  patient  can  take  almost  double  his 
usual  quantity  of  food,  and  yet  decrease 
one  or  two  pounds  of  fat  daily  for  a  time  t 
Tills  is  very  singular,  and  direcUy  hostile 
to  previous  opinions  held  by  medical 
authorities,  yet  it  is  a  fact.  The  author 
of  the  comparatively  new  system  in 
question  explains  that  the  person  under 
treatment  is  restored  to  a  healthier  state 
in  the  smaU  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
having  lost  probably  two  pounds  of  super- 
flaons  deposit,  the  organs  display  great 
activity,  and  more  food  is  required.  By 
standing  on  a  weighing  machine  the  proof 
of  reduction  is  incontrovertibly  shown 
daUy.  In  serious  cases  a  five  to  ten 
pounds  weekly  loss  is  registered  until  the 
person  approaches  his  or  her  normal 
weight ;  then  the  diminution  becomes  less 
pronounced,  the  muscles  firmer,  the  brain 
more  active,  less  sleep  Is  desired,  and 
fiuaUy  a  cure  effected.  Compiled  reprints 
of  medical  and  other  journab  and  Inte- 
resting particulars,  including  the 'recipe,' 
which  Is  quite  harmless,  can  be  obtained 
from  a  Mr.  BusseU,  of  27,  Store  Street, 
London,  W.C,  by  endosinff  6d.  stamps. 
We  tiiink  our  readers  womd  do  weU  to 
call  their  corpulent  friends'  attention  to 
this."— '<  Staffordshire  Sentinel." 

•I  Sunday  Times  "  says :  "  Mr.  BusseU's 
aim  is  to  eradicate,  to  cure  the  disease^  and 
that  his  treatment  is  the  true  one  seems 
beyond  aU  doubt  The  medicine  he  pre- 
scribes does  not  lower,  but  buUds  up  and 
tones  the  system."  Book  (159  pages)  with 
recipe  and  notes  how  to  pleasantly  and 
rspidly  care  Obesity,  post  free,  six  stamps. 
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ALL  THE  TEAB  BOUND. 


Bxkxham's  GlyeerinA  and  GoeiiiiilMr  fa* 
?«liuibl0  ndjimei  to  eravy  lady'i*  toilet^  m 
tbe  oold  wiather  fa  T«rj  trying  to  inort 
eomplKdoni^  MOibig  bisniiig  in^ 
By  tli0  me  of  Be^hiia'i  Glycerine  and 
Coeondberi  whieh  fa  e  pure  eooUng  end 
felieUe  prepenitioa  for  the  liaada  and 
ocmplezIoDy  the  ddn  may  be  kept  loft  and 
cool  and  a  nioe  oompkzbn  pieaerved.  It 
fa  abo  yevy  naefiil  after  waahing  In  hard 
water,  aa  It  refeeahea  and  etoaniea  the  akin, 
at  the  same  time  keeping  it  in  a  healthy 
oonditioD. 

A  THOBOuaBLT  good  dfafnfeetant  fa 
always  a  dedraUe  tUbg  to  have  in  one's 
honse,  as  tiie  atmosphere  fa  liaUe  to  get 
eontambiated,  mdeas  great  eare  fa  exerelsed, 
from  ipjnrloos  smells  from  dostUns  or 
drains.  A  disinfectant  that  amongst  its 
other  good  qualities  ean  claim  the  adyantage 
of  being  absolutely  non-poisonons  and  can 
be  safely  recommended  exbts  In  Jeyes' 
Uniyenal  Purifier,  and  the  danger  of 
catchii^  any  infections  disease  can  be 
greatly  nnlliBed  when  Jeyes'  Disinfectant 
Flnid  and  Soap  are  nsed.  These  prepara- 
tions have  receired  from  well-known 
medical  men  the  highest  possible  praise  as 
to  their  dbinfeeting  qoalities.  A  great 
advantage  these  disinfectants  have  over 
their  rivals  fa  they  are  easy  to  osCi  and 
they  are  easQy  obtainable,  all  chemfats 
keeping  them. 

A  BBALLY  amusing  toy,  and  one  that  at 
the  same  time  fa  harmless  and  absolutely 
unbreakable,  although  greatly  desired  by 
parents^  cannot  always  be  obtained.  We 
are,  however,  Indebted  to  the  Arnold 
Print  Works,  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
for  Introducing  to  the  public  a  very 
realistic  representation  of  cats,  dogi^,  and 
piceuilnnles.  These  counterfeits  are  printed 
in  colours  on  calico,  and  are  out  out 
according  to  the  directions  given,  and  may 
be  stufFed  with  old  linen  or  any  kind  of 
old  rags  and  then  sewn  up.  CliUdren  with 
little  help  from  their  elders  can  make  them 
up  themselves,  and  when  thb  fa  done  the 
toys  are  priaed  all  the  more.  Mothers  can, 
however,  buy  the  toys  ready  made  for 
smaller  children.  An  enormous  sale  Is 
expected  for  these  toys,  as  they  are  cheap 
and  durable,  but  purchasers  should  see  that 
the  stamp  of  the  Arnold  Print  Works, 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  is  on  the  calico,  as 
they  may  then  be  sure  the  article  fa 
genuina 

A  VSRY  usefal  and  time-saving  invention 
for  pettiooata  and  other  under-garments  fa 
the  Vorwerk  Skirt  Band.    It  Is  properly 


shaped,  and  can  be  obtained  in  variou 
depths  and  eoloma  Zbe  ffldrt  Band  k 
woven  in  one  pieeo  with  the  Unfcug,  and  the 
lower  edge  fa  left  emeu  to  tdBctbopattieoat, 
andsoallfohMs  fakeptwelloS  theh^and 
cMifort  In  wear  fa  aasorad,  wliUst  the  settfag 
of  the  akirt  fa  aU  that  oonld  be  deaiied. 

To  all  wlio  are  now  commencing  a  eot 
lection  of  Poatago  Stamps,  we  etronglj 
recommend  padGct  No.  42,  from  Mesvi. 
Whitfield  King  &  Co.,  Laoey  Stsee^ 
Ipswich.  Thb  packet  contains  1,500  used 
and  unused  Feieign  i^.  Oobmial  Postsge 
Stamps,  price  £6,  and  it  wonld  be  the 
moat  econondeal  way  of  forming  the 
nnclens  of  a  laiga  collection  which  would 
eaEdte  the  adm&aMon  of  less  fortunate 
coUectMSL  Their  paAet  No.  1 1,  at  Is.  li, 
fa  also  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  consisting  si 
it  does  of  seventy  varieties  of  used  and 
unused  Stamps;  In  ijaot,  on  looking  through 
their  catalogue  I  fina  f c«ty4 wo  lota^  varying 
in  price  from  7d.  to  £6,  any  of  whkh  are 
cheap,  aa  all  Stamps  are  guaranteed  to  be 
genuine.  It  fa  Mr.  Whitfield  King  who 
has  one  of  hfa  rooms  at  Morpeth  Houee« 
Ipswich,  completdy  papered  with  44^068 
"  unused  "  Forcten  Postage  Stamps,  valne 
£669  16fl.,  and  contabing  fortj-ei^t 
varieties  of  difiEsrent  sbes  and  colours,  ptt- 
senting  an  example  of  mosafa  work  whidi 
fa  altogether  unique  of  iln  kind. 

It  was  but  a  comparatively  short  time 
ago  that  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  to  obtain 
a  footing  fai  England  for  .what,  according 
to  the  publfahsd  statistics,  has  been  sn 
unqualified  success  tliroughout  Canada  and 
the  United  States.    However,  the  High 
Court,  which  was  opened  by  Oronhyatekha, 
M.D.,   tiie   Supreme  ,  Ohief    Banger,   in 
London  in  May  laat,  has  been  followed  by 
similar  Oouzts  in  Mid-England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  Wales.    It  fa  evident  from 
this  that   the  Society  fa  going   ahead: 
the  aggregate   number  on   the   rolhi   is 
over    60,000,    and   the   balance  at   the 
bankers'  amounts  to  the  handsome  total 
of  over  £170,000.    It  fa  claimed  for  the 
Sookty  that   it   fa  able   to   offer  more 
advantage  to  its   members,  and   at   a 
cheaper  rate,  than  any  other  Society  does. 
In  a  number  of  ways  it  fa  ei^lained  how 
the  Society  fa  a  boon  to  those  who  e<m- 
template  insuring  th^  lives  or  providing 
for  thenMclves  in  their  old  age ;  and  those  | 
who  wish  for  thfa  information  in  detail 
would  be  well  advfaed  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  B.  McDougall,  the  Deputy  Supreme 
Secretary,  24,  Charing  Cross,  London. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  MODERN  DAYS. 

By   ESME   BTDABT. 
AMor  ofjoax  YcUacol,"  "AJViimmofFony,"  •'  Kciti 

CHAPTBR  V. 

It  wu  a  lovely  •wamer'a  eyenlog. 
A,delioioai  BUllneu  Banronnded  the  Palau, 
and  th«  lilenoe  wai  broken  ooly  by  the 
miuic  of  Uie  Rothery,  flowing  betireeii 
deep  banks  down  the  glen. 

All  the  menkind  were  la  awiy  except 
one,  who  wm  pacing  alowly  np  and  down 
hia  private  sitting-room,  dtaated  In  the 
west  wing  of  the  Falaoe.  la  their  part  of 
the  hoQu  the  serraDH  talked  in  sabdaed 
Toiou  as  if  afraid  of  being  overheard, 
a  very  oniuiul  proceeding  on  their  part. 
In  her  torret  ohambei  Penelope  Winikell 
sat  Id  a  great  carved  oak  oludr,  leaning 
her  beautiful  head  npoo  her  haadi,  and 
looking  ladly  oat  apon  the  deepening 
shadow!  of  the  glen. 

She  was  dressed  In  blaok,  and  no  white 
ficha  relieved  the  gloom  of  her  attire,  bat 
in  contrast  to  the  black  dreu  her  billliaat 
wmplezion  was  now  even  more  Dotioeable 
than  formerly. 

She  waa  deep  In  thought,  and  itrangaly 
enough,  her  thoughts,  Instead  of  lingering 
round  her  dead  motlwr,  had  retraced 
the  path  back  to  the  tine  when  Philip 
Oillbanks  had  been  an  unbidden  gueit 
at  the  Palace.  Ttien  Penelope  had  trmted 
him  coldly,  but  now  she  woiud  hare  liked 
to  aM  him  ag^.  He  was  a  breath  from 
the  onter  world  of  which  she  knew  so  little, 
and  the  admiration  which  the  bad  seen  in 
tiis  Iftce  had  lingered  almoet  Dnoonacloasly 
In   hJer  memcvy.    Up  to  tiut  time  the 


girl  had  lived  a  life  of  thought,  but 
since  tiien,  quite  in  spite  of  heraelf, 
nature  had  taken  Its  own  way,  and  the 
spirit  of  ronuuoe  had  erept  unbidden 
in.  Her  mother'^  sudden  death  had 
revealed  to  her  the  depth  of  a  lonellneu 
which  she  had  not  hitherto  felt,  and  which 
she  had  never  expected  to  realise.  She  waa 
now  alone,  intensely  alone  exeept  for  her 
onele.  He  had  educated  her,  he  had  taught 
her  to  think ;  and,  now  she  liad  learnt  toia, 
she  had  nothing  round  which  to  centre 
her  thonghtr.  Sooner  or  later  the  wish 
to  love,  and  to  be  loved,  eomes  to  all 
women  who  deierve  the  title,  and  Penrie 
Winskell  had,  as  it  were,  suddenly  stretched 
out  her  hands  towazda  Uie  unknown 
world,  oravlQK  to  know  the  secret  of 
truest  life.  She  did  not  explain  It  to 
herself  in  tldi  way,  but  she  knew  now 
that  she  waa  lonely.  Philip  Oillbanks  waa 
the  only  man  who  had  by  his  admiration 
revealed  to  her  that  she  was  beautiful,  and 
that  she  poaseeaed  power  over  men.  This 
waa  the  reason  why  her  thoughts  at  Uila 
moment  went  baok  to  him. 

Her  father  and  her  brother  seemed  to  be 
quite  oatiide  the  circle  of  her  real  Ufe. 
She  could  not  help  despising  themior  being 
content  to  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  the 
mere  rode  life  and  naotiona  of  farmers ; 
mweover,  she  despised  them  for  striving  to 
so  UtUe  purpose.  Penelope  knew  from 
her  uncle  and  from  her  own  observation, 
chat  slowly  but  surely  the  Wioskell  famOy 
were  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
difficulties.  She  knew,  too,  that  the  King 
of  Rothery  and  the  hdr  to  the  titie 
despised  tier  for  b^g  a  weak  woman,  fit 
only  to  ait  at  home  with  the  fastidious 
unde,  and  eonsldeted  them  aa  neit&y  use- 
lessappendagesot  theRing'sbniUs.  What  \ 
good  mdtiiofr  leaning  dot  Didhfteaa&y  \ 
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BfDgle  acre  from  its  burden  of  mortgage  1 
Did  it  bring  in  a  Bingle  gold  piece  ? 

Penelope  was  a  strange  mixture  of  pride 
and  strong  self-will,  of  passionate  afifection 
and  selfishness.  She  coald  love  and  she 
could  hate,  but  in  youth  there  is  a  coldness 
often  joined  to  love  which  sorrow's  rude 
touch  alone  appears  to  cure.  The  young 
feel  strong,  and  yet  have  no  field  wide 
enough  upon  which  to  exercise  that 
strength;  and  so  complex  is  every  character, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  try  to  classify  them. 

The  Princess  had  grown  up  in  this  wild 
if  beautiful  solitude  with  two  dominant 
ideas:  these  being  that  at  any  cost  the 
house  of  Bothery  must  be  saved  from 
downfall,  and  that  her  uncle  was  the  only 
person  capable  of  accomplishing  this 
redemption. 

Often  in  her  day-dreams  she  had  seen 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Kings  of  Bothery 
return  in  full  splendour.  She  had  seen  the 
greatest  in  the  land  soliciting  her  hand, 
and  promising  her  the  fame  that  was  due 
to  her  ancient  lineage.  At  such  times 
Penelope  had  walked  with  a  statelier  step 
down  the  long,  dreary  passages  of  the  old 
and  dilapidated  Palace,  feeling  that  she 
was  indeed  a  Princess  j  but  again  she  had 
become  conscious  of  tiie  boorish  ways  of 
her  father  and  of  her  brother,  and 
suddenly  her  ideal  had  fallen.  Would 
Dukes  and  Earls  eome  and  woo  this  lonely 
Princess,  whose  Palace  so  sadly  stood  in 
need  of  repair,  and  whose  father,  the 
King,  took  delight  In  the  commonest 
manual  labour,  and  drank  as  hard  and 
swore  as  lustily  as  the  roughest  farmer  in 
the  dales  t 

At  such  times  of  reflection,  Penelope  sat 
in  her  turret  chamber  and  listened  to  the 
music  of  the  Bothery  with  feelings  of 
extreme  dejectioit  Then  suddenly  she 
would  start  up  and  inwardly  rage  because 
she  was  merely  a  girl,  and,  therefore,  utterly 
powerless. 

*<  There  Is  but  one  way  in  which  I  can 
help,  and  that  is  by  marrying  some  one 
rich  and  great  who,  because  of  his  love  for 
me,  will  care  about  the  honour  of  our  house, 
as  much  as  I  do  myself." 

At  this  point  in  her  reflections,  Penelope 
would  widk  down  to  the  Duke's  room, 
which  was  full  of  books  and  strange 
tomes,  and  she  would  come  and  sit  by  him 
on  a  low  footstool.  His  presence  always 
restored  her  injured  feelings  of  pride  and 
self-respect.  If  only  he  had  been  her 
father,  the  house  of  Bothery  would  have 
had  no  fall,  and  she  knew  that  she  would 


now  be  mixing  with  her  equals,  instead  of 
being  merely  a  penniless  Princess,  whose 
mother  could  not  understand  her,  and 
whose  father  and  brother  despised  her  for 
being  bom  a  woman. 

This  evening  Penelope  had  been  going 
through  one  of  these  sad  moodSb  Her  I 
mother's  funeral  was  over,  and  the  g^l  now 
understood  how  little  sympathy  she  had 
ever  received  from  her,  and  how  litUe 
comfort  the  Queen  had  found  in  her  only 
daughter. 

But  this  thought  did  not  bring  repent- 
ance. Hers  was  a  strong  nature  thtX 
scorned  repentance,  yet  she  now  thought 
more  gently  of  the  long-suffering  woman, 
who  had  found  so  little  pleasure  in 
her  life,  and  who  could  not  understand  the 
weariness  of  existence  so  often  experienced 
by  her  clever  daughter. 

Penzie's  cleverness  did  not  conaut  in 
many  accomplishments.  She  sang  because 
she  loved  singing,  but  no  one  had  trained 
her  rich  contralto  voice.  When  all 
was  soft  and  beautiful,  Penelope,  who 
had  always  been  brought  up  hand  in 
hand  with  nature  as  it  were,  could  laugh 
and  say  sharp  things  to  her  brother. 
When  the  storms  of  winter  burst  over  the 
lonely  glen  and  shook  the  old  gablee  of 
the  house,  then  Penelope  realised  that  she 
was  a  weak  woman,  and  passion  raged 
within  her  heart  as  did  the  elements 
among  the  stubborn  trees.  Without  being 
able  to  express  It  to^^herself,  the  girl  felt 
that  she  was  a  woman  who  could  make 
a  name  for  herself,  for  she  knew  she  oould 
crush  her  own  feelings  in  order  to  satiafy 
her  ambition. 

To-day  for  a  whole  hour,  whilst  the  sun 
set  beneath  the  rounded  outline  of  the 
trees,  Penelope  sat  with  her  head  on  her 
hands  beside  the  open  window.  The  soft 
air  blew  in  and  fanned  her  beautiful  eheek 
unheeded.  The  rooks  flew  across  the  glen 
on  their  way  to  their  roostlng-plaee,  and 
the  chorus  of  small  birds  was  gradually 
hushed.  The  Bothery  alone,  ainging  its 
unending  song,  bounded  ^m  boulder  to 
boulder,  or  ran  swiftly  in  deeper  beds,  yet 
going  ever  onward  to  the  sea,  restlesaly 
seeking  a  larger  sphere,  unknowing  that 
what  it  sought  would  destroy  its  own 
identity. 

When  the  darkness  deepened  Penelope 
rose  slowly  and  stood  by  the  window.  She 
did  not  ^ow  how  beautiful  die  was,  for 
even  Philip's  admiration  had  been  somewhat 
veiled,  but  she  knew  that  she  was  capable  of 
great  things,  and  that  she  had  the  power  to 
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aoeomplbh  them.    Sho  wanted  the  chance 
only,  and  then.  .  .  I 

"My  nnde  will  help  me,"  she  said 
aloud,  "he  can  do  everythhig.  He  ia 
a  tnie  WInskeD  and  lo  am  I,  only  I  am  a 
woman." 

She  opened  the  door,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  felt  a  fear  of  the 
gloomy  winding  itaira.  Now  that  her 
mother  was  dead  ahe  was  alone  in  the 
ttmei  A  little  et^adder  paued  otrer  her, 
and  then  she  langhed. 

"  How  Indicrone/'  the  said  alond;  "  ai  if 
mother  wonld  want  to  come  back  to  her 
dreary  life!  She  did  not  care  as  much 
about  the  Winskelb  as  I  do,  nor  did  she 
appreciate  the  ghost  of  my  great-aisnt." 

Penelope  had  never  feared  the  family 
ghost.  She  even  had  a  sympathy  with  the 
storyof  theprondPrincess  who  still  watched 
over  the  affain  of  the  Winskells,  bat  Ab 
did  not  wish  to  meet  her  mother's  ghost. 
Her  quiet  gaze,  out  of  which  love  had 
died  for  want  of  sustenance,  wonld  hare 
frightened  her. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  Penelope, 
with  an  effort  of  which  she  was  proud, 
shook  off  her  fears  and  walked  very  firmly 
and  slowly  down  the  stairs ;  and  then 
crossed  the  large  hall,  in  which  no  lamp 
was  yet  lighted.  A  large  dog,  sleeping  on 
the  mat,  heard  her  footfall  and  stretched 
itself  cringingly  towards  her  as  if  it  feared 
she  would  not  notice  it.  But  to-day 
Penelope  stooped  and  pressed  her  hand 
firmly  over  his  head  as  she  sidd : 

"  Nero !  Why  axe  yon  here,  I  wonder  t '' 
Instead  of  barking  the  dog  set  np  a 
dismal  howl  which  annoyed  the  Princessi 
and  she  impatiently  pushed  the  dog  aside. 
"  Be  quiet,  Nero.  Isn't  this  house  sad 
enough  without  that  hoWlt  The  lamQy 
still  exists,  even  though  the  old  prophecy 
said  the  doom  wonld  come  when  the 
Palace  should  be  propped  with  bands  of 
Iron.  Hush,  Nero ;  as  long  as  I  live  there 
ihall  be  no  iron  bands." 

Then  she  walked  on,  the  dog  follow- 
ng  her  sadly,  as  if  its  duty  was  to  guard 
ler  In  this  solitary  house. 

After  crossing  the  hall  Penzie  entered  a 
ong  passage,  the  same  which  Philip 
S^illbanks  had  traversed,  and,  as  the  gbl 
valked  on,  the  thought  of  hhn  again  re- 
curred to  her. 

He  was  tall,  and  strong,  and  good-look- 
ng,  but  he  knew  notUbg  of  the  old 
eeUng  which  a  true  Rothery  must  possess, 
low  could  he  have  it  f  He  was  a  trades- 
nan's  son. 


<<No,"  she  thought,  "no,  I  will  never 
marry  a  *  nouveau  nche,'  never.  A  woman 
can  only  love  her  equal ;  but  I  wonder  why 
I  think  of  that  stranger,  for  most  IScely  I 
shall  never  see  him  again." 

When  she  reached  the  end  of  the 
passage  she  paused  before  a  door ;  a  streak 
of  light  came  from  beneath  it  and  straggled 
across  the  passage  floor. 

Pende  Winskell  knocked  softly,  and  the 
Duke's  voice  answered: 

«*  Come  fa." 

The  room  was  dark,  belne  panelled 
with  oak.  The  wfadows  looked  westward, 
and  reached  low  down  with  d^ep  wfadow- 
sills,  which  made  charmfag  seats  for  the 
Pifacess.  As  a  girl  she  had  spent  her 
happiest  hours  fa  this  room,  befag  taught 
bv  her  uncle  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  much 
of  which,  however,  forms  no  part  of  a 
modern  young  lady's  education. 

This  evenfag  the  Duke  sat  in  an  old 
deep-seated  arm-chair  covered  with  leather, 
much  worn,  but  which  still  stood  the  test 
of  time,  havfag  been  good  iHien  first 
made.  On  a  low  oak  table  near  stood  a 
lamp,  and  he  leaned  a  little  sideways  fa 
order  to  let  the  light  fall  on  his  book. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  in  tiie 
near  comer,  the  fading  daylight  still  held 
sway,  and  as  Penelope  approached  her 
uncle  she  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  strange 
visitant,  so  unusual  was  the  blending  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  light  which  fell 

^m  her.  The  Duke  placed  a  marker  in 
book  and  slowly  closed  it,  whilst  Penzie 
seated  hersdf  on  the  low  silL  The  Duke . 
looked  at  her,  full  of  contradictory  feelings. 
He  loved  her  dearly  because  he  had 
moulded  her ;  he  had  taught  her,  he  had 
been  a  true  father  to  her  fa  many  ways, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  her  what 
he  did  not  possess^  and  he  forgot  that 
similar  seed  sown  fa  different  aofls  springs 
up  fa  various  ways.  He  had  not  taken 
fato  account  her  woman's  nature,  or  he 
had  miscalculated  the  effect  it  would  have 
upon  his  teaching. 

'*WeD,  Prfacess,  so  you  want  com- 
pany 1 " 

''Tes,"  said  Penelope,  elaspfag  her  white, 
shapely  hands  over  her  head,  where  the 
tiny  curls  let  loose  from  an  antique  comb 
turned  many  ways  Uke  vfae  tendrils. 

"  I  have  been  sittfag  upstairs  and  think- 
fag — ^thinkfag,  till  I  felt  I  must  come  and 
tau:  to  you,  uncle.  What  are  you  readfag  t 
I  don't  know  why  I  am  so  restless.  I 
want — ^I  want — oh !  I  don't  know  what  I 
want." 
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^'  Hoir  old  are  you,  Prinoesa  t  I  forget" 

"I  WM  twenty  nearly  a  year  ago. 
Yoa  know  my  birthday  b  on  St.  John's 
Day,  and  that  will  be  in  a  week.  Don't 
yon  remember,  nnole,  yon  promised  that  I 
ahoidd  some  day  see  the  world,  and  that  I 
should  live  to  fuiai  my  destiny  1  What 
did  yon  mean  t " 

The  Doke  smiled.  His  smooth  lips, 
so  well  shaped  to  express  sarcasm,  also 
expressed  obstinate  determination. 

"  Yoa  think  the  time  has  come  t " 

"  Yes,  I  want  to  do  something  for  poor 
Bothery.  You  know  I  am  brave,  and 
that  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  as  you 
tell  me." 

The  Duke  rose  and  slowly  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  with  his  head  sunk  on  his 
chest,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  settle  some 
difficult  question  with  himself. 

"  Pemsie,  you  are  not  a  child,  you  have 
always  shown  sense  and  determination. 
When  you  were  a  child  no  one  could  make 
you  do  anything  by  force,  only  by  persua- 
sion. I  saw  j^ainly  that  one  day  you 
would  be  a  woman  worthy  of  other  Prin- 
cesses of  Botiiery,  and  I  trained  you." 

"You  have  taught  me,  and  you  have 
shown  me  that  it  was  a  woman's  duty  to 
be  brave,  uncle." 

**  And  self-sacrificbg.  I  feared  for  yon 
because  all  women  are  frail" 

"Not  all,  uncle,"  and  Penelope  raised 
her  head.  "  You  know  I  can  bear  a  great 
deal." 

"Yes,  at  the  time,  at  the  Ume— but 
afterwards  f  Women  have  no  great  sus- 
taining power ;  they  fail  when  you  least 
expect  it  of  ttiem." 

**  I  know  what  you  mean,  uncle.  You 
think  that  if  I— if  I  cared ;  but  you  are 
mistaken." 

"  You  are  a  true  Winskell,  child.  Tell 
me,  can  you  sacrifice  yourself,  your  in- 
clinations, your  life  for  an  object  t " 

<*  Yes,  I  can.     You  mean  for  our  home." 

"  I  want  to  be  pUdn  with  yon.  You  can 
now  fully  understand.  For  years  things 
have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse,  we 
have  been  sinking  deeper  into  debt 
Instead  of  usbg  his  brains  your  father 
uses  his  arms,  and  fancies  that  will  stop  the 
tide.  Nothing  he  does  will  prevent  the 
downfall  of  this  house— nothing  but *' 

"I  know,  uncle,  I  must  marry  a  rich 
man :  a  man  who  will  care  enough  for  me 
to  spend  his  money  freely  here.  You 
mean  that" 

"  Yes,  Princess." 

'*  I  will  do  it — ^only  give  me  the  chance." 


'I  Wait— do  you  understand  t  A  woman, 
a  beautiful  woman  as  you,  are,  child,  la  ao 
easily  led  away  by  flattery,  by  what  ahe 
calls  love.  She  will  throw  every  considera- 
tion to  the  winds  to  gratify  her  dreama  of 
love — often  a  mere  passing  fancy.  I  do 
not  speak  without  knowledge,  child. 
When  I  was  young  I  would  have  aayed 
these  acres,  but  now " 

Penelope  had  never  heard  her  unde  talk 
of  his  own  past  Ufa  She  opened  her  large 
eyes  which  flashed  sp  easOy,  and  gazdd 
admiringly  at  his  face. 

"  Uncle,  tell  me ;  you  never  spoke  of  it 
before." 

"  Not  now,  not  now,  chQd.  Some  day, 
perhaps;  but  it  is  your  turn  now.  Hie 
only  chance  for  the  old  lands  lies  in  your 
power." 

<*My  brother  will  marry  a  peasant.  I 
feel  sure  of  that  What  lady  would  have 
him  t  Ob,  we  are  the  only  real  Winskella 
left,  uncle,  you  and  I." 

She  rose  quickly  and  stood  up  to  her 
full  height  She  was  above  the  Doke'a 
shoulder,  but  so  exquisitely  proportioned 
that  there  was  not  an  ungraceful  lino 
about  her. 

"I  failed,  Penelope." 

"  But  I  shall  not  You  will  believe  in 
me,  won't  you ! " 

"  I  will  try  to  do  so.  Listen.  Yon  must 
marry  a  rich  man,  but  I  want  you  if  you 
can,  Penjde,  to  love  him.  With  your 
nature  it  would  be  dangerous  to  hate 
him." 

•<  I  shall  not  thbk  of  mysel£" 

''  Can  you  help  it  t " 

Penelope  laughed.  The  laugh  was  not 
exactly  joyous ;  it  seemed  to  make  the  old 
oak  shiver.  It  was  so  old,  and  she  was  ao 
young — so  young  and  so  ignorant 

"ul  mi&e  up  my  mind  to  anything,  no 
matter  what,  you  know  I  can  do  it  x  on 
have  often  said  so  yourself.  I  mastered 
some  of  my  difficult  lessons  because  yoa 
said  that  I  must  if  I  wished  to  be  worthy 
of  the  old  Winskells.  Besides,  it  is  not 
difficult ;  and  I  will  obey  you." 

"  Can  you— can  yon  t "  said  the  Dnke» 
half  to  himself. 

**  I  will  wear  the  talisman  from  this  day, 
and  that  iriU  remind  me  always  of  my 
vow." 

Penelope  hurried  across  the  room  and 
out  of  the  passage.  As  she  almost  ran  to 
the  room  where  it  was  kept,  she  fancied 
that  she  heard  steps  following  her.  She 
paused  ;  then  a  glow  of  pride  flushed  her 
cheek.    The  sound  must  be  the  footsteps 
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of  the  proad  Princeas!  Evidently  the 
approved  of  her  wearing  the  (allaman. 
When  ahe  eame  back  to  her  nnole  her  face 
wai  reeolate. 

''Uoole,  I  will  aave  the  home  of 
Botheiy.    You  aay  I  can,  and  I  will." 

The  Dake  took  her  hand  and  kiaaed^it. 

"Well  aaid,  child  1  Together  we  can 
aave  It,  and  we  will." 

COINS  OF  THE  REiLM. 


It  would  aeem  to  be  an  nngraciooa  thing 
to  find  fault  with  the  eoina  of  the  realm. 
They  are  ao  naeful  in  themaelvea  and  ao 
welcome  in  whatever  ahape  they  come, 
that  artiatic  merit  may  in  them  be  deemed 
Buperflaoua.    And  people  were  yery  well 
aatiafied,  on  the  whole»  with  the  coinage 
as  it  eziated  during  the  firat  half-century 
of  yictoria'a  reign.    The  Gaelphic  profilea 
on  the  current  coin  were  bold  and  atraight- 
forward,  anyhow,  and  the  portrait  of  the 
^oung  Qaeen  ahowed  a  gradoua  and  pleaa- 
iDg  face  to  all  the  world.    There  ia  the 
aspect  of  Royalty  in    the  head,  aimply 
filleted    and    without    adommenta,    that 
mi^ea  the  old  Victorian  aovereign  pleaaant 
to  behold.    The  more  recent  coinage  ia 
equally  welcome,  but  it  inapirea  at  firat 
eight    a   momentary  miagivuig.    Ia  thia, 
Indeed,  our  Engliah  Qaeen,  or  b  the  image 
that  of  aome  potentate  not  of   our  ac- 
quaintance t      The    lateat    pattern    haa 
more    merit   and    dignity  than    that  of 
the  JubQee  aeriea,  but    doea  not   come 
up  to  one'a  ideal  of   a  fine  coin.    Bat 
that,   indeed,  would   perhapa  be   far   to 
seek,  and  we  might  have  to  go  back  to 
years  b.c.  to  find  a  perfect  apedmen. 

A  fine  coin  waa  that  gold  atater  of  Philip 
the  Second  of  Macedon,  which,  according 
to  recent  authoritiea,  waa  the  model  of 
oar  firat  native  Britiah  coinage.  There 
had  been  gold  dlacoveriea  in  thoae  remote 
days — say,  aa  356 — and  a  great  coinage 
of  gold  procured  from  the  minea  of  Philippi 
waa  then  aet  on  foot,  which  proved  perhapa 
not  an  unmixed  bleaaing  to  the  country, 
as  it  may  have  excited  the  cupidity  of 
those  Oanliah  tribes  who  plundered  Greece 
B.C.  279,  and  who  may  have  come  home 
with  their  aacka  full  of  gold,  and  apread 
the  coina  of  Greece  among  their  frienda 
and  neighbours. 

A  oonaiderable  number  of  early  Britiah 
coins  have  been  found,  chiefly  in  the 
southern  and  weatem  countiea  of  Eng- 
land,   which  probably  date  from  before 


the  Roman  occupation,  and  point  to  the 
existence  of  Britiah  kingdoms  of  a  more 
dviliaed  character  than  the  Gommentariea 
that  Cseiar  writ  gave  them  credit  for. 
But  it  aeema  that  we  muat  blame  not 
the  generally  truthful  JnlinSi  but  aome 
unaerupuloua  interpolator  for  the  atate- 
ment  that  the  Britona  uaed  only  barter, 
and  had  braaa  and  iron  rings  for  circulatbg 
medium.  But  anyhow  the  coina  are  but 
barbaroua  imitationa  of  a  beautiful  orighiaL 
The  head  of  Apollo  ia  repreaented  by 
a  grotesque  profile,  the  chariot  and  horses 
on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  by  a  sprawling 
device,  such  as  a  chfid  of  tender  years 
might  draw  upon  a  slata  Inscriptions 
are  rare,  but  one  occurs  of  some  interest, 
as  •'GnnobeUn"  is  Shakespeare's  Gymbeline, 
and  we  may  fancy  that  the  coin  was 
dropped  by  Imogen  on  her  pilgrimage 
to  Wales. 

The  rude  British  coins  must  have  soon 
been  superseded  by  the  technically  ex- 
cellent coinage  of  the  Romans,  who 
had  mints  in  London,  and  York,  and 
Golcheater.  And,  doubtleas,  the  Roman 
money  continued  to  drcnlate  long  after  the 
Legions  had  left  the  ishmd.  The  Saxons, 
when  they  came,  did  not  bring  with 
them  the  art  of  coining ;  their  rdle  was  to 
take  other  people's  money,  and  they  knew 
the  value  of  it  well  enough.  And  they 
seem  to  have  brought  with  them  rudi- 
mentary notions  of  the  penny  and  the 
shilling,  although  at  first  the  sceat  was 
their  unit  of  account  Take  care  of  the 
sceats,  and  the  shillings  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  was  a  good  proverb  in  thoae 
days.  But  the  Saxon  ahiUing  waa  a  move- 
able quantity,  and  aomethnea  repreaented 
fivepenee,  and  at  othera  only  fourpence. 
It  waa  William  the  Gonqueror  who  fixed 
the  ahOling  immutably  at  twelve  penniea, 
and  gave  the  form  to  our  monetary  ayatem 
which  It  atill  retains.  Had  he  only  made 
it  ten  how  eaay  would  have  been  the  slide 
into  the  decimal  ayatem,  which  now  aeema 
impoaaible. 

Under  the  later  Saxon  monarcha  the 
ailver  coinage  went  on  merrily.  There 
were  moneyers  in  every  important  town, 
with  numerous  artisans  in  their  employ- 
ment, but  no  artists  apparently,  for  their 
coins  are  but  rude  and  feeble  imitations  of 
Roman  models.  And  there  was  no  great 
improvement  under  the  first  Norman 
Kings ;  although  they  reduced  the  number 
of  the  moneyers,  and  finally  concentrated 
them  all  in  the  Tower,  where  the  "  Royal 
Mint "  remained  till  it  was  removed  f' 
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1810  to  Tower  HUl,  where  the  gaarde 
from  the  Boyal  fortress  still  hare  it  in 
charge. 

Daring  all  this  period,  from  the  eighth 
to  the  thirteenth  eenti^es,  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  gold  cdnage  in  Bn^nd. 
Silver  was  the  general  medium  of  exchange, 
and  snch  gold  coins  as  were  current  came 
firom  abroad — florins  from  Florence,  bezants 
from  Byzantium,  and  even  AraUc  coins 
from  the  great  Mohammedan  empires  of 
the  East  Baton  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
1257,  a  Boyal  writ  commanded  the  Ibyor 
of  London  to  proclaim  that  the  gold  money 
of  the  King,  Henry  the  Third,  should  be 
current  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pennies 
sterling  for  every  gold  penny.  And  this 
ratio  of  value  between  sdver  and  gold  has 
been  preserved,  with  few  variations  of  any 
consequence,  till  our  own  days. 

Under  the  Plantagenets,  the  coinage  of 
the  realm  assumed  a  much  higher  character. 
The  King's  head  on  the  silver  coins  is 
conventional,  but  full  of  merit ;  there  is  no 
attempt  at  portraiture,  and  the  same  design 
does  duty  generally  throughout  the  reign. 
But  it  is  not  till  the  days  of  Edward  the 
Third  that  any  extensive  coinage  of  gold 
is  recorded.  And  then  in  1344  appeared 
the  gold  noble,  a  really  beautiful  coin, 
rather  heavier  than  our  existing  ^'sovereign." 
On  this  coin  appears  for  the  first  time  the 
ship  or  galley,  said  to  commemorate 
Edward's  destruction  of  the  French  fleet 
at  Sluys,  in  1340,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas  now  claimed  by 
the  English  monarch.  Thus  an  old  distich 
is  current : 

For  foTir  things  our  noble  ahoweth  to  rae — • 
King,  ship,  and  sword,  and  power  of  the  sea. 

And  while  the  King,  armed  and  crowned, 
appears  no  longer  on  horseback,  but  riding 
and  ruling  the  waves ;  on  the  other  side 
are  armorial  insignia  and  sacred  emblems, 
with  the  mystic  inscription,  <'LH.C. 
Transiens  per  medium  illorum  ibat."  Tliis 
is  a  verse  taken  from  the  Vulgate,  Luke, 
fourth  chapter,  thirtieth  verse,  translated 
in  the  authorised  version,  "But  he,  pass- 
hig  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his 
way."  In  those  days  this  verse  had  a 
peculiar  significance,  as  it  was  not  only  in 
repute  as  a  charm  against  perils  by  land  or 
sea,  but  was  also  supposed  to  be  used  by 
the  alchemists  in  their  conjurations,  and 
to  be  repeated  by  them  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  the  precipitation  of  the  precioua 
metal,  "  per  meidium  illorum "  signifying, 
according  to  some,  *'  by  means  of  fire  and 
sulphur." 


As  people  could  not  make  out  how 
Edward  came  by  so  much  gold,  and 
as  it  was  known  that  one  Bipley,  an 
alchemist,  was  working  for  the  King  In 
the  Tower,  this  issue  ol  "nobles"  was 
generally  supposed  to  have  come  oat  of 
the  alchemist's  crucible.  And  thus  the 
possessor  cS  a  "noble"  had  not  only  a 
coin,  but  a  talisman,  and  a  potent  pro- 
tection against  fire  and  thieves  and  the 
various  perils  of  land  and  sea. 

The  temporary  triumph  of  the  house  of 
York  has  its  permanent  record  in  the  coins 
of  the  realm.  Under  Edward  the  Fourth 
the  noble  was  raised  in  weight  and  value, 
and,  being  now  adorned  wim  the  rose  as 
the  badge  of  the  house  of  York,  was  called 
a  rose  noble.  Another  gold  coin  of  the 
same  value  was  called  an  angel,  as  It  bore 
the  image  of  the  Mrohangel  Saint  Michael. 
But  the  Scriptural  charm  is  repeated  in  all 
the  gold  coins  of  the  period,  and  does  not 
finally  disappear  until  the  epoch  of  the 
Beformation,  when  it  went  its  way, 
with  many  other  relics  of  earlier  days. 
The  ship,  also,  goes  saiUng  on  througli  Ae 
coins  of  many  a  reign  ffll  it  final^  dis- 
appears under  James  the  First. 

Under  the  Tudors  a  great  change  oeenn 
in  the  coinage,  which  begins  to  assume  a 
more  modem  form.  In  the  older  coinage 
the  silver  penny  weighed,  or  should  weigh, 
just  the  pennyweight  troy,  or  twenty-four 
grains,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  oi 
these  pennyweights  went  to  the  pound,  so 
that  the  "  ^  "  represented  actually  a  pound 
of  silver,  the  "  s,"  or  solidus,  a  conventional 
twentieth  of  a  pound,  and  tiie  "d,"  or 
denarius,  the  much-enduring  penny.  But 
the  last  was  the  only  denomination  repre- 
sented by  an  actual  coin,  and,  as  In  the 
course  of  centuries  there  had  been  a 
constant  tendency  to  reduce  the  weight 
of  the  currency,  a  large  readjuatment 
had  become  necessary.  ^  Under  Henry 
the  Seventh  for  the  first  time  the 
"sovereign "appears  as  the  proper  repre- 
sentative of  a  pound,  and  a  gold  standud 
seems  to  have  been  definitely  fixed.  And 
with  this  the  shilling  makes  its  appearance 
as  an  actual  coin,  tiie  groat  having  been 
previously  the  most  handy  silver  piece, 
with  crowns  and  half-crowns  both  in  silver 
andgold. 

With  Henry  the  Seventh,  too,  comes  in 
the  art  of  portraiture  in  coins,  with 
the  advantage  of  superior  art  in  the  en- 
graving of  the  dies.  Indeed  a  collection  of 
Enplish  coins  from  this  period  offers  a 
series  of  characteristic  portraits  of   our 
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monarehs.  Oar  EngUah  Blaebaard  appears 
now  in  profile  and  now  in  fall  faee^  at  fint 
in  the  grace  of  yoatb,  and  latterly  with 
the  ferocioos  bolldog  look.  And  Philip 
and  Mary,  like  goseipa  on  a  ninffbox,  face 
to  face,  saggeeting  the  linei  in  •<Hodibras/' 

Still  amorous,  and  fond,  and  billing, 
Like  Philip  and  Mary  on  a  shilling. 

In  the  coins  of  Elisabeth,  the  designera  of 
cor  latter-day  "  aoYereignt "  may  probably 
have  sought  inspiration  and  a  preeedent 
for  the  new  ooinage.  No  engraver  of  that 
age  would  have  ventored  to  depict  Her 
Majesty  as  gettfaig  old.  Still,  the  flowing 
or  braided  locks  disappear  as  the  Virgin 
Qaeen  advances  in  life,  but  the  charac- 
teristic raff  Buppliea  their  place.  James 
the  bonhomme  shows  well  on'  a*  coin,  and 
his  son,  the  unfortunate  Charles,  was  a 
virtuoso  in  coins,  and  his  reign  is  marked 
by  many  good  pieces.  Even  some  of  those 
produced  under  the  stress  of  siege  and 
civil  war  display  uncommon  skill  and 
spirit.  The  coins  of  the  Commonwealth 
are  as  plsin  and  severe  aa  you  might 
expect,  but  there  are  fine  coins  by  Simon 
bearing  the  image  of  the  Lord  Protector. 

The  Restoration  brought  about  sundry 
changes  in  the  coinage.  Hitherto  the 
coins  had  been  hammered — ^the  impression, 
that  is,  struck  with  a  sledge-hammer — ^and 
although  the  screwpresshad  baenintroduced 
a  century  before,  it  met  with  no  favour  at 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint.  But 
Charles  introduced  the  new  "  mil),''  which 
serrated  the  edges  of  the  coin  as  well  as 
striking  the  impression,  and  milled  money 
gradually  superseded  the  other,  although 
ft  was  not  4ill  1732  that  all  hammered 
gold  coins,  then  known  as  broad  pieces, 
were  finally  called  in.  Importations  of 
gold  by  the  African  Company  gave  rise 
to  the  popular  guineas.  Ajid  Charles,  for 
the  first  time,  mstituted  a  regular  copper 
coinage. 

There  were,  indeed,  copper  coins 
already  in  existence,  manufactured  under 
Royalpatent  by  some  favoured  beneficiary. 
Lord  Harrington,  the  guardian  of  the  Queen 
of  Bohemisi  had  held  such  a  patent  for 
fartbbigs,  which,  for  a  time,  went  by  his 
nama 

I  will  not  bate  a  Harrington  o  the  ram, 

writes  rare  old  Ben  in  one  of  his  masques. 
Charles  started  the  familiar  halfpenny. 
Pennies  in  copper  came  later — ^not  till 
1797 — so  that  the  once  popular  expression 
of  "  halfpence  "  for  copper  coins  in  general 
liad  its  justification  in  the  facts  of  the  case, 
^t  the  same  period,  dating  from  the  in- 


troduction of  the  milled  money,  silver 
coins  under  the  value  of  sixpence  ceased 
to  be  struck,  and  silver  pennies  disappeared 
from  circulation.  But  small  quantities  of 
silver  coins,  from  a  penny  to  fourpenee, 
have  been  ever  since  struck  as  Maundy 
money  in,  order  that  the  recipient  of  the 
King's  or  Queen's  alms  on  Holy  Thursday 
may  have  the  right  number  of  pence, 
corresponding  to  the  numbw  of  years  of 
the  monarch's  age,  told  out  in  good  whole- 
some silver. 

Threepenny  pieces  were  fint  coined  by 
Edward  the  Sixth.  As  for  the  f onrpenny 
bit,  or  Joey,  so  called  after  the  eisonomist 
Joseph  Hume,  who  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested their  issue,  the  coin  seems  to  have 
vanished  altogether,  although  for  a  long 
time  it  cfarccuated  with  the  threepenny 
piece,  and  bus-conductors  used  to  dis- 
tingdsh  between  the  pieces  by  running 
the  thumb-naQ  along  the  edge,  for  the 
fourpenny  piece  was  milled,  whSe  the  other 
was  not. 

But  for  small  change  Charles's  halfpencCi 
which  were  made  current  by  proclamation 
of  the  sixth  of  August,  1672,  long  had  the 
field  to  themselves.  They  were  a  first 
experiment  in  copper  coinage,  and  the 
figure  of  Britannia  on  the  reverse  is  said 
to  have  been  designed  with  the  beautiful 
Frances  Stuart^  afterwards  Dncheu  of 
Bichmond,  for  a  model 

A  good  notion  of  these  later  Stuarts 
was  the  Introduction  of  pewter  or  tin 
halfpence,  anticipatbg  the  "nickel" 
of  American  and  Gkrman  small  chansei 
which  is  so  much  easier  of  carriage.  Li- 
scriptions  round  Uie  edges  of  the  larger 
coins  instead  of  milling,  such  as  are  still 
seen  on  crown  pieces,  are  of  the  same  date. 
John  Evelyn,  of  "Sylva,"  suggested  the 
motto,  "Decus  et  Tutamen/'  which  is 
certainly  neat  and  appropriate,  as  the  in- 
scription is  at  once  an  ornament  and  a 
defence  against  clipping  and  other  deface- 
ments of  the  Boyai  image.  And  from  the 
same  Sestoratlon  period  dates  the  practice 
of  making  the  Boyal  profile  face  the  same 
way  during  the  whole  reign.  Charles  the 
First  was  literally  Mr.  Facingboth-ways, 
as  Bunyan  would  have  named  him,  and 
Charles  the  Second  makes  a  volte-face  in 
the  course  of  his  reign,  but  sticks  to  the 
right  after  that.  WilUam  the  Fourth  faced 
to  the  right,  and  Victoria  faces  always  to 
the  left  in  all  coins  and  medals^ 

It  would  not  do  to  forget  Queen  Anne, 
whose  farthings  have  won  such  surprising 
fame.    They    are   really  good    cohia  by 
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John  Croker,  and  dated  17U,  and  the 
Qaeen's  death  pat  a  atop  to  their  issne ; 
BO  that  they  are  really  rather  scarce^  and  a 
good  specimen  may  be  worth  as  much 
as  fifteen  shQlings.  The  bast  of  the  Qaeen 
on  the  coins  recaUs  the  fact  that  Qieen 
Anne,  on  her  accession,  decidedly  objected 
to  being  represented  on  the  coins  with 
neck  and  shoulders  ancovered,  as  had 
been  the  custom,  and  that  she  was  there- 
fore accommodated  with  i^  fichu.  Some  of 
Qaeen  Anne's  guineas  bear  the  Inscription, 
"  Vigo,"  in  small  letters,  and  this  denotes 
that  they  were  made  from  gold  taken  at 
Vigo  in  1702,  when  so  many  rich  galleons 
were  captured  or  sunk.  And  so  ^'  Lima  " 
on  guineas  of  1745-46  records  Anson's 
successes  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  when  he 
captured  the  Acapulco  galleon,  and  brought 
home  much  treasure  in  silver  and  gold. 

Another  notable  guinea,  not  very  scarce, 
but  still  prized  if  only  to  place  among 
charms  and  trinkets,  is  of  a  type  designed 
by  Louis  Fingo  in  1787,  with  a  spade- 
shaped  shield  on  the  reverse;  and  these 
guineas,  generally  known  as  "spadeace," 
were  issuM  till  1799.  The  copper  coinage, 
too^  of  the  same  period  is  noticeable:  a 
twopenny  and  penny  piece,  of  1797,  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  issued,  with  a  heavy 
rim,  and  plethoric-looking  head  of  Farmer 
GeorgCi  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure  of 
Britannia,  now  with  lighthouse  and 
shipping,  and  once  more  ruling  the  waves. 
The  guinea,  it  will  be  remembered,  retired 
from  the  scene  in  1817,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  **  sovereign,"  which  has  reigned 
ever  since  without  a  rival  Among  the 
chief  events  in  its  prosperous  career  may 
be  noted  the  reappearance  in  1871  of  Saint 
George  and  his  dragon,  from  a  design  by 
Pistracci  for  George  the  Fourth — replacing 
the  shield  of  arms  which  previously 
occupied  the  reverse  of  the  coin.  For 
some  time  the  two  models  were  issued 
together,  but  since  1874  George  has  had 
the  field  to  himself.  A  fine  George  and 
dragon  may  be  noticed  on  a  ''  George 
noble"  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  the 
saint  brandishing  a  long  spear  or  lance, 
better  a^^apted  for  the  killing  of  dragons, 
one  would  think,  than  the  short  sword 
with  which  our  latter-day  saint  is  armed. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  startling  event  in 
the  recent  annals  of  our  coinage  was  the 
introduction  of  the  florin  of  1849— a  new 
coin,  designed  as  a  sort  of  tentative 
approach  to  the  decimal  system.  The 
florin  was  unlucky  at  starting,  for  the 
words  "Dei  Gratia/'  which  had  figured  on 


the  coinage  ever  since  the  days  of  Edward 
the  First,  had  been  omitted.  A  grei^ 
outcry  was  made  against  the  "godless 
coins,"  which  were  soon  recalled.  Bat  a 
curious  fact  is  that  few  of  them  came  back, 
and  that  some  tiiree- quarters  of  a  million  of 
them  remain — ^not  In  circulation,  for  they 
are  rarely  met  with,  but  hoarded  or  used 
as  trinkets,  keepsakes,  or  curiosities. 

Of  more  recent  interest  Is  the  Jubfles 
coinage,  just  now  superseded  by  a  certainly 
better  model.  Connected  with  this  la  the 
story  of  the  sixpences,  which  when  gilt 
proved  to  be  excellent  Imitations  of  half- 
sovereigna  And  this  Incident  is  paralleled 
In  the  reign  of  George  the  Fourth,  when 
a  half-sovereign  was  produced  so  wonder- 
fully like  k  gOt  dxpence,  that  the  same 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  likeness.  The 
Jubilee  sixpences,  like  the  halfHBOverdgns, 
were  recalled,  but  very  few  found  their 
way  to  the  melting-pot ;  they  have  gone 
to  join  the  godless  florins  In  the  Umbo  of 
vanished  coins.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  shillings  with  Boyal  arms  on  the  re* 
verse,  of  which  only  a  stray  spedmen  here 
and  there  remains  In  circulation. 

A  GLANCE   AT   NORTH  UIST. 


Very  few  mere  tourists  find  thdr  way 
to  the  Uists,  North  and  South.  Ic  is  just 
as  well  that  this  is  so,  seeing  that  the 
accommodation  for  them  is  exceedingly 
meagre.  During  the  season,  at  any  rate, 
the  two  hotels  of  Loch  Maddy  on  North 
Uist,  and  Loch  Boisdale  on  South  Uist^ 
are  pretty  sure  to  be  crowded — with  anglers, 
not  sightseers.  The  man  who  comes 
hither  at  a  venture  will,  In  all  likelihood, 
be  disappointed,  first  with  the  scenery, 
and,  secondly,  by  the  Innkeeper's  regretful 
apologies  at  his  Inability  to  receive  him. 
The  steamers  which  carry  passengers  and 
the  mails  to  these  Isles  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides  are  far  from  being  the  best  or 
the  largest  of  the  fleet  of  Mr.  David 
MacBrayne.  And  the  ordinary  holiday 
seeker  will  not,  unless  he  is  a  glutton  for 
sea-breezes,  appreciate  the  need  he  may  be 
under  of  making  the  round  tour  by  boat 
in  fntUe  quest  of  an  anchored  roof  to  his 
head.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  wire  to  the 
Island  you  wish  to  viait,  and  not  to  set  out 
for  it  until  you  have  telegraphic  assurance 
that  there  is  a  bedroom  for  you.  The 
Uists  are  not  like  common  British  seaside 
resorts.  They  have  no  trim  lodging-houses 
with  placards  In  the  windows  invitfaag 
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vbitoTB  at  leaat  to  take  tea  in  them.  The 
rale  of  the  erofter  etill  holds  here,  much 
to  the  diiaatisfactloii  of  the  lairda  of  the 
land,  and  a  night  or  series  of  nights  in  a 
Hebrfdean  crofter's  hat  cannot  be  thought 
of  by  an  experienced  person  without  grave 
mlffgiTlngs, 

As  the  steamer  approaches  North  Uist 
from  the  Minch,  you  are  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  interminglement  of  land  and 
water  here.  Bocky  and  weather -clad 
capes  run  out  towards  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
in  its  turn  rushes  and  winds  into  the  heart 
of  the  idand,  forming  an  infinite  number 
of  lochSi  great  and  smalL  These  last  in 
their  turn  are  connected  with  others  farther 
inland  and  on  different  levels.  If  the  island 
were  more  near  the  centres  of  our  great 
townp,  it  might  be  adjusted  with  a  Tittle 
engineering  effort  into  a  settlement  that 
for  its  amphibious  eccentricities  would 
rival  old  Venice  herself.  Here,  however, 
we  are  in  the  wQda  There  are  two  or 
three  rather  assuming  stone  houses  buOt 
close  to  the  landing  staee;  there  Is  the 
hotel;  one  sees  a  church,  and  an  insti- 
tution which  may  be  either  a  workhouse 
— an  absurd  idea  here! — a  school,  or  a 
lunatic  asylum;  there  are  also  a  dozen 
or  so  cottages  of  the  old  style,  with  the 
smoke  drif^g  lazily  from  their  open  doors. 

I  And  that  is  all,  at  leaat  as  far  as  human 
habitations  are  concerned.    Once  you  have 
gone  half  a  nule  from  Loch  Maddy — as 
the  township  is  called — you  are  surrounded 
by  heather  and  bog,  and  lakes  and  lake- 
lets with  sprawling  arms ;  hills  of  no  very 
startling  shape  are  before  you  close  at 
hand,  and  in  the  distance  you  see  the  grey 
outlines  of  the  heights  of  Harris  to  the 
north  and  South  Uist  to  the  south.    Sea 
birds  are  screechbg  over  your  head  and 
across  the  tidal  reaches  of  water  on  the 
right  hand  and  the  left.    And  you  will  be 
fortunate  if  the  midges  are  sparbg  you 
the  torments  they  have  at  their  disposal 
The  road  meanders  subtly  across  the  green 
and  crimson  country,  turning  with  the 
stnaoslties  of  the  waterways,  towards  the 
norih-west,  where  the  lafard  of  the  isle  has 
hb  abode. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  climb  the  first 
hill  that  confronts  you  in  your  wanderines. 
The  heather  is  thick  on  its  fla&l£s  and  tries 
hard  to  trip  you.  Bat  it  need  not  be 
difficult  to  overcome  these  trials.  And 
there  is  compensation  In  the  luscious  per- 
fame,  which  seems  to  fill  the  buzzing  bees 
-with  an  insane  ecstasy.  Having  attained 
the  summit  of  a  few  hundred  feet  above 


sea-leveli  the  marvellous  scene  is  well 
declared.  North,  south,  east,  and  west 
there  Is  a  surface  little  less  flat  than  the 
Fens,  with  a  dozen  or  so  rounded,  stony, 
and  crimson  hiUs  rising  from  Its  midst, 
and  water,  water  evervwhere  among  the 
land.  At  low  tide  this  water  turns  the 
bland  into  a  bewildering  archipelago.  The 
number  of  Its  Islets  is  countless,  and  the 
Atlantic  bounds  them.  Looking  along 
the  winding  road  you  see,  perhaps,  a 
single  human  being  leading  a  cow.  The 
heather,  mosses,  and  lichens  at  your  feet 
are  worth  some  regard,  and  so  are  "the 
insects  and  entomological  specimens  which 
animate  the  mild  air.  But  Princetown  on 
Dartmoor  is  a  volatile  place  compared  to 
North  Uist,  thus  seen. 

Yet  stay ;  even  while  von  are  compas- 
donatins  ttds  poor,  dismal,  remote  tract  of 
land  and  water,  the  sun  comes  from  behind 
the  heavy  Atlantic  clouds  and  gives  Instant 
glory  to  the  island.  Its  carpet  of  heather 
glows  with  Tyrian  brilliancy.  The  yellow 
seawrack,  which  clings  to  uie  rocky  zones 
of  its  tidal,  lakes,  turns  dazzling  as  liquid 
gold ;  and  the  myriad  of  little  lakes  else- 
where are  like  pools  of  silver.  The  sense 
of  desolation  remains,  but  it  Is  now  to 
be  associated  with  a  spot  of  dreamlike, 
entrancbg  beauty. 

It  Is  as  well,  however,  not  to  coqie  to 
this  romantic  UtUe  island  without  a  full 
purse.  Civilised  mortals  are  made  to  pay 
well  for  their  periodic  Incursions  into  the 
Hebrldean  wOds.  The  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  souls  who  make  up  the  hotel's 
complement  do  not  come  here  to  save 
money,  but  to  catch  fish.  If  they  may 
succeed  to  their  heart's  content  in  the 
latter  particular,  they  may  also  be  relied 
upon  to  treat  parsimony  with  scorn.  Oood 
days  on  the  lakes  are  celebrated  with 
champagne,  and  whisky  has  to  do  full 
service  good  days  and  bad  days  alike. 

There  Is  a  fine  martial  flavour  about  the 

f;uest8  at  the  table  d'Ldte.  Yon  could  tell 
t  at  a  glanca  Those  straight-backed, 
white-haired,  taU  old  gentlemen  who  sit 
side  by  side  with  such  fiercely  twirled 
moustaches  must  be  either  Generals  or 
Gdonels ;  even  as  the  dasUng  young  men 
of  forty  or  forty-five  on  the  other  side  of 
the  table  carry  the  unmlstakeable  air 
military.  In  effect  It  Is  so.  There  Is  some 
good  blood  present.  The  veterans  once 
made  a  small  stb  In  the  world — at  least, 
in  the  frontier  world  of  India.  Now  they 
are  content  to  take  trout  in  Loch  Fada  or 
Loch  Huna  of   North  Uist  —  until  the 
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ahooting  begins,  when  they  and  their 
armoarm  will  betake  themBelves  else- 
where. For  the  North  Uiat  shoottng  is 
not  great,  nnlesi  lea  birdi  may  be  indnded 
in  it;  thongh  on  the  other  hand  seals  may 
be  shot  readOy  enough  among  the  rocks  of 
the  adjacent  isles,  many  of  which  are 
connected  with  the  main  island  by  fords 
at  low  water,  across  which  it  behoves  the 
traveller  to  carry  himself  somewhat 
shrewdly.  These  straight-backed,  strong- 
wristed  veterans  do  not  nnbend  readily  in 
general  society,  but  they  mav  be  relied 
npon  to  thaw  comfortably  in  the  smoking- 
room  nnder  the  combined  inflaences  of 
dgars,  toddy,  memories  of  past  sport  in 
many  lands,  and  hopes  of  ^ood  lock  on 
the  morrow.  They  keep  their  hearts  and 
energies  amaringly  green  npon  the  whole. 

One  sach  I  am  tempted  to  limn  gently 
in  ontUne.  He  was  Colonel  of  a  Highland 
regiment,  small,  bald  as  the  proverbial 
bifiiard-baU,  active  as  a  be^^  hot-tempered, 
and  delightfdl.  A  happy  chance  threw  me 
into  his  society  for  three  or  four  days  at 
one  of  these  Hebridean  inns.  The  tales 
with  which  he  enlivened  the  tediom  of  the 
dull  grey  weather— with  plenty  of  drench- 
ing rain — were  good  to  hear  and  better  still 
to  remember.  He  was  Scottish  to  the 
core,  and  had  clan  records  at  his  fingers' 
ends.  He  was  further  an  enthusiastic  and 
most  skilfal  piper.  As  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over  he  wonld  don  his  Glengarry  bonnet, 
take  np  his  beloved  pipes,  and  begin  a 
metiiodical  coarse  on  tnem,  marching  to 
and  fro  in  the  hotel  room  and  awakenbg 
exceedingly  strong  echoes.  The  hotel 
servants  gathered  m  the  corridor  to  listen 
to  this  unwonted  concert,  and  the  bare- 
legged lads  and  lassies  hieing  to  school 
to^ed  outside  and  held  their  peace  re- 
verentially, while  they  forgot  the  school- 
master and  the  schoolmistress  and  all  else 
except  the  absorbing  music.  And  all  the 
time  theadmirable  littleOolonel  marched  up 
and  down  the  room  with  uplifted  head  and 
a  fixed  gaze.  Few  pipe-majors  could  beat 
him  at  the  pasthne,  I  hope  I  may  never 
forget  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  typical 
of  Highlanders  I  have  ever  met^  and  withal 
rather  curt  and  ill  at  ease  in  a  society  to 
which  he  had  not  willingly  accustomed 
himself.  While  I  write  I  have  his  photo- 
graph before  me,  taken  with  his  pipes.  It 
makes  me  smile  with  serene  contentment 
to  look  at  it. 

Bat  to  recur  to  Loch  Maddy.  Entering 
the  harl^ur  if  the  weather  is  clear,  you 
notice  two  large  basalt  hills,  islets,  stand- 


ing boldly  from  the  sea  on  either  hand. 
These  give  their  name  to  the  place.  They 
are  the  haven's  "  maddles,"  or  watch-dogs. 
One  would  like  to  know  something  abont 
the  various  craft  they  have,  duihog  the 
last  two  thousand  years,  seen  enter  here. 
The  Picts  were  once  mudi  at  home  on 
North  Uisi  Tou  may  discover  tiielr 
rounded  duns  on  certain  of  the  Uny  ishuui 
spots  in  the  many  lakes  which  give  mieh 
matchless  individuality  to  .  the  idand. 
Not  all  the  causeways  which  bound  their 
homes  to  the  shores  can  be  traced,  but 
some  can.  And  by  them  are  white  and 
yellow  lilies  and  tall  reeds,  offering  detect- 
able shelter  to  the  trout  in  the  heat  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  far  leap  from  the  time  of  the 
Picts  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
imagination,  however,  may  occupy  itsdf 
with  the  Norwegians  and  Danes,  who  were 
once  as  much  at  home  in  these  waters  as 
the  Hebridean  herring -boats  now  are. 
Enough  for  us  to  remember  the  chase  for 
Prince  Charlie  after  Culloden.  Loch  Maddy 
was  lively  with  war-ships  then.  Bat  the 
Englishmen  could  not  catch  the  Prince. 
He  dodged  them  amons  the  inlets  of  Kor^ 
Uist,  and  then  from  Islet  to  islet  And 
finally  Flora  Macdonald,  whose  grave  in 
Skye  has  now  become  a  landmark  to 
nufflners,  gave  him  her  memorable  aid 
through  the  island  which  has  made 
her  esteemed  like  a  canonised  uiat. 
Prince  Charlie  had  not  a  pleasant  time  up 
here.  He  was  glad  to  gather  crabs  tind 
cockles  on  the  sea-shore,  and  make  liIs 
dinner  from  them;  and  yet  more  glad 
when  he  could  mix  cow's  brains  and  oat- 
meal and  enjoy  such  Boyfil  rissoles.  Bat 
probably  he  found  Flora's  petticoats  and 
gowns  the  most  trying  parts  of  his  ex- 
perience in  quest  of  sheer  liber^,  when  all 
hopes  of  a  crown  were  at  an  end. 

Now  and  then  they  hive  a  cattle-fair  at 
Loch  Maddy.  It  Is  a  great  occasioii. 
Boat  after  boat  comes  in  from  the  isles 
from  far  and  near,  and  the  steamships  also 
land  their  four-footed  freights.  G-Iven  fine 
weather,  and  one  may  almost  be  unmindful 
even  of  the  midges  amid  this  scene  of 
excellent  colour  and  extraordinary  vivadty. 
You  hear  the  Gaelic  sounding  on  aU  aides 
then.  It  Is  difBcult  to  think  you  are  in  a 
part  of  Great  Britain.  And  the  lowing  of 
the  shaggy,  variegated  little  Highland  Une, 
the  bleating  of  the  snow-wUte  sheep — 
some  four-homed,  showing  their  St, 
KUda  origin — and  lambs,  Mded  to  the 
neighing  of  horses  and  the  kicking  of  the 
ponies,  all  in  conjunction,  prodace  a.  fine 
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Babel  of  Mmnd.  Of  course,  at  such  a  time 
the  canny  trader  and  the  itinerant  pedlar 
are  much  to  the  fore.  They  have  their 
booths  for  gingerbread  and  ribbons.  The 
yillagers  from  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
are  almost  overcome  by  the  spectade  of  so 
mnch.commerce. 

An  artist  would  do  well  to  arrange  for  a 
wire  from  Loch  Maddy  when  snch  scenes 
as  these  are  in  progress.  He  would  find 
an  embarrassing  amount  of  rich  material 
for  his  brush.  What  with  the  crimson 
heather ;  the  grey  hills  in  the  distance ;  the 
Atlantic  clouds  drifting,  like  huge  white 
geese,  one  after  tbe  other  across  the  blue 
heavens ;  the  pale  yellow  cottages  of  the 

I  old  time,  so  low  at  the  threshold  that  the 
gaunt  master  of  the  house  has  to  stoop  to 
enter,  and  with  the  smoke  sailing  airOy 
out  of  the  blackened  hole  in  the  thatch; 
the  gleaming  water  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, with  its  lilies,  its  lichened  rocks, 
and  the  golden  weed  tangle  which  marks 
the  tidal  line ;  the  cattle  fighting  the  flies 
chest  deep  in  the  pools,  and  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  human  elementi  there 
ought  to  be  magnificent  scope  for  the 
realist.  A  tipsy  islander  may  be  found 
here  and  there,  and  an  idiot  or  two — thwe 
are  a  good  many  of  the  half-witted  in  the 
Hebrides — as  well  as  a  '*cailleach"  (old 
crone),  who  does  not  mind  smoking  in 
public  the  pipeful  of  tobacco  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  her  by  an  indulgent 
stranger.  As  a  study  in  complexions  alone 
the  cattle-fab  at  Loch  Maddy  would  be 
worth  seeing. 

But  the  weather  must  be  civil,  else 
nowhere  shall  yon  find  a  more  disconsolate 
gathering,  or  one  more  like  to  raise  in 
you  a  sympathetic  twinge  or  two  of 
rheumatism. 

Most  people  who  come  to  North  Uist 
come  to  fish.  They  do  well.  Whether  for 
sea-fish  or  trout  the  island,  with  its  ramifi- 
catory  inlets.  Is  an  excellent  angler's  resort. 
The  only  drawback  is  the  distance  from 
the  hotel  of  certain  of  the  fresh-water  lochs. 
This  necessitates  a  drive  out  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  eorreepcmdbig  drive  home  In 
the  evening.  Weather  and  purse  per- 
mitting, however,  there  need  be  no  great 
hardsmp  about  tills  methodical  view  of 
If orth  UisVa  waterways,  heather,  hills,  and 
moorland,  some  of  which  is  bog  bad  to  get 
entangled  in. 

There  are  also  pedestrians  who  do  not 
take  an  Interest  in  fly-fishing.  For  these  I 
mtiBt  really  write  a  few  lines  of  warning, 
inspired — as  all  strong  warnings  must  be 


— by  doleful  experience.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered in  the  &st  place  that  though  the 
loch  which  is  called  Loch  Maddy — and 
which  is  just  a  sea  bay  with  innumerable 
arms-*is  only  about  ten  miles  in  area,  it 
has  a  coast  line  reckoned  at  some  three 
hundred  milea  Think  of  it  I  Your  friend 
in  a  boat  takes  you  three  or  four  miles,  and 
then,  at  your  urgent  request-— you  wish  to 
stretch  your  legs — ^puts  you  ashore  on  some 
heathery  knolL  He. does  not  know  what 
he  is  ddng,  and  you,  in  proposing  to  stroll 
back  to  the  hotel  in  tbne  for  the  seven 
o'clock  dinner,  do  not  know  what  you  are 
undertaking.  Unless  you  take  to  the  water, 
in  fact,  and  swim  sundry  of  the  channels, 
you  may  chance  to  have  a  three  days'  tramp 
before  you  I 

These  channels,  moreover,  are  not  very 
eaqr  to  negotiate.  They  are  in  many 
Instances  blessed  or  cursed  with  an 
exceedingly  swift  current.  Look  at  them 
when  the  tide  is  coming  in.  No  boat  could 
pull  against  them  unless  it  were  manned 
out  of  all  proportion  to  Its  size.  It  may  be 
imagined  then  that  the  swimmer  would 
have  to  float  at  their  mercy,  and  their 
mercy  might  not  be  kind  enough  to  help 
him  much  on  his  way. 

I,  for  my  part^  quite  lost  patience  widi 
Loch  Maddy  one  afternoon.  Having  left 
the  hlffh-road — a  capital  one^  considerhig — 
I  got  involved  among  lochs  and  sea  inlets, 
and  had  finally,  after  several  wasted  hours, 
an^  when  the  sun  had  got  alarmingly 
low  In  the  heavens,  to  miJce  a  devious 
track  in  a  direction  immediately  opposite 
to  the  one  in  which  the  hotel  lay.  It 
was  dark  when  I  reached  my  quarters, 
but  I  was  grateful  that  I  had  succeeded. 
To  be  late  for  dinner  was  a  small  mis- 
fortune compared  to  what  might  have 
been  my  lot,  had  the  night  set  in  wildly — 
as  it  well  can  on  these  fringes  of  the 
Atlantic-— and  I  had  found  myself  forced 
to  seek  heather  and  rock  shelter  until 
the  morning. 

Upon  the  whole,  North  Uist  Is  a  quaintly 
gratifying  place  for  a  holiday.  It  is  not 
sensational,  though  it  may  obviously 
become  so,  especially  if  you  miss  the 
tide  In  trying  to  cross  the  ford  from  one 
or  other  of  its  neighbour  islets,  and  get 
involved  in  a  race  for  life  with  the  Atlantic 
waves.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
bracing.  There  are  days,  indeed,  when, 
between  vexatious  midges  and  the  re- 
laxing air,  you  feel  limp  and  dismal  enough 
to  give  up  the  ghost— if  any  one  were 
present  to  relieve  you  off-hand  of  your 
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▼ital  part    Bat  in  the  end  yon  do  not  I 
feel  dissatiBfied  with  your  selection  of  a 
tonrfng  centxe.    And    that  is  no    small 
thing. 

The  worst  of  the  Uists  is  the  disagree- 
able hour  at  whioh  it  behoves  yoa  to 
depart  from  or  arrive  at  them.  The 
steamer  goes  from  North  Uist  to  South 
Ulst  at  midnfghtfe  and  reaches  the  latter 
place  at  the  onfamiliar  hoar  of  half-past 
two  in  the  morning.  Nor  may  yoa  wen 
hope  to  continae  the  slamber  yoa  may 
have  began ;  for  it  does  not  stay  at  Loch 
Boisdale — the  capital  of  Soath  Uist — bat 
joomeys  oh  immediately  to  the  soath. 

Gontingencies,  however,  as  often  as  not, 
enable  the  harassed  traveller  to  finish 
his  night's  sleep.  We  are  here  in  the 
very  homeland  of  fog  and  mist,  storms 
and  rain.  It  is  never  very  cold  off  ttiese 
Oater  Hebrides  isles ;  nor  is  it  ever  pros- 
tratingly  hob  Bat  freqaently,  jast  when 
the  visitor  has  began  to  pat  his  portman- 
teanz  together  in  readiness  for  tiie  landing, 
the  grey  haee  of  the  sea  thickens  and 
closes  in.  Then  the  captain  gives  the 
order  "half-speed,"  and  finally  "stop." 
Down  goes  the  anchor  with  a  gruesome 
clanking,  and  an  indefinite  "wait"  has 
begun.  This  is,  of  course,  likely  to  be 
a  most  charming  experience  if  there  is 
a  heavy  sweU  on,  and  the  traveller  is 
not  without  qualms  of  sea  sickness. 
But  it  cannot  be  helped  The  outijing 
rocks  of  all  the  Hebrides  are  not  to  be 
faced  at  a  venture ;  nor  can  the  harbours 
themselves  be  tackled  without  every  as- 
surance of  a  sufficiency  of  sea-room. 


THE  BODE. 

Thr  sun  rode  high  at  noontide,  the  wind  blew  from 
the  north, 

The  boat  lay^trim  and  taut  enough  out  on  the 
dancing  Forth. 

And  blue  and  bright  across  the  waves  lay  the  long 
links  of  Fife. 

While  on  the  shore  the  fisherman  spoke  to  his  month- 
old  wife. 

"  Go  home  and  keep  the  hearth,  lass,  and  weep  no 

more  for  me ; 
It's  lying  ripe  and  ready,  the  rich  harvest  of  the 

sea. 
Would'st  keep  me  like  a  bairn  at  home,  when  all 

the  men  are  off, 
With  idle  hands  and  empty  pouch,  a  weakling  and 

a  scoff? 

"  Go  home  and  keep  the  hearth,  lass,  leave  freit 

and  dream  alone, 
I'm  bound  to  do  my  honest  best,  and  God  can  guard 

His  own. 
For  all  thou  met  a  hare  yestreen,  for  all  thy  dreams 

were  bad, 
I  say.  go  home,  and  keep  the  hearth  warm  for  thine 

own  old  lad  I " 


"  Nay,  but,"  she  sobbed,  "  frae  bonnie  Perth  thou 

know'st  thou  brougrht  me  here. 
And  we  who  spring  of  Highland  blood  "we  have  our 

own  strange  lerei 
My  grand-dam  had  the  second  sight,  and,  as  I  love 

thee  well, 
I  saw  thy  shroud  below  thy  chin,  I  kno'w  what  that 

would  teU." 

He  kissed  the  rosy  trembling  lips,  he  kitoed  the 
drowned  blue  eyes, 

He  bade  her  look  to  laughing  seas,  suid  sunny, 
doudless  skies. 

He  swore  the  kerchief  that  she  gave  "wrb  mil  his 
jersey  showed. 

And  she  must  be  a  Lowland  wife,  nor  reck  of  High- 
land bode. 

Out  from  the  Haven   full   sailed   tbe^a    went  ^ 

gallant  bark. 
The  sun  sank  ever  the  Oohils.  the  shores  of  Fife 

grew  dark ; 
The  woman  sate  by  her  lonely  hearth  as  the  grey 

dawn  filtered  in, 
She  said,  "  I  saw  his  shroud  last  night,  it  was  abune 

his  chin." 

And  long  might  EUghland  Mary  watch  throuifh 

weary  nignt  and  day, 
For  the  boat  that  bore  her  mate  from  her  to  far  of 

Stornaway ; 
For  back  to  Seaton  Haibonr  full  many  a  coUe 

came, 
But  never  with  the  face  she  knew,  the  voice  that 

spoke  her  name. 

With  a  babe  called  for  the  father  who  never  saw  his 

face, 
Through  shade  and  shine  each  day  she  comes;  looks 

from  the  landing  place. 
Then  turns  to  keep  the  hearth  where  he  will  never 

enter  now, 
And  she  says,  '*  Gould  I  see  his  shroud  to-night.  It 

were  abune  his  brow.*' 


THE  LATE  UR  LTMPET. 

A   COMPLETE  STORY. 

If  theie  was  one  thing  on  which  m 
Lympets  did  pride  oonelyee,  it  was  on  the 
family  nama  From  oar  earliest  childhood 
we  were  taught  to  believe  that  a  Lympet 
was  apart  from,  and  superior  to  all 
other  men;  as  my  dear  fattier  need  to 
say,  there  were  working  people,  gentry, 
nobility,  and  Lympets.  The  famOy  held 
the  first  place  in  onr  estimations;  we  were 
Lrmpets  first,  and  Britons  afterwaidsi 
Not  one  of  us  bat  gloried  in  hil  Urth,  and 
did  his  best  to  live  ap  to  oar  proad  old 
family  motto,  ''quod  tango  teneo."  As 
for  oar  belief  in  the  grandeur  of  our  name, 
it  did  not  admit  of  argument.  It  was 
almost  a  part  of  our  religion,  and,  like 
the  Chinese,  we  worshipped  our  ancestors. 
Not  that  they  had  done  anything  very 
particular.  The  mere  student  of  history 
has  possibly  never  even  heard  of  them ;  for 
none  of  them  ever  acqubed  vulgar  fame. 
No  violent  partisans  they  1  In  the  broils 
and  turmoils,  the  wars  of  parties  and  the 
feuds  of  factionsi  which  marked  ttie  stormy 
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yoath  of  England,  they  mixed  bat  little. 
They  played  no  prominent  part  for  White 
Boee  or  Bed  Bose^  King  or  Parliament, 
Stnart  or  Gaelph.  They  never  attempted 
to  ride  the  high  horse,  and  as  a  result, 
through  all  the  troubles  they  kept  the 
family  seat  In  trath,  a  Lympet  had  too 
little  to  gain  to  peril  his  life  and  lands  in 
any  one's  canse.  By  birth  he  was  placed 
above  ambition.  Being  ahready  a  Lympet 
he  eonld  rise  no  higher,  for,  like  the 
Bohan,  he  eoold  make  the  prond  vaunt : 
*'  Boi  ne  puis,  Prince  ne  didgne,  Lympet 
je  rais ! " 

Therefore  the  Lympets  generaUy  held 
aloof,  and  when,  as  sometimes  happened, 
they  found  themselves  compelled  to  take 
thehr  stand  with  one  party  or  the  other, 
they  acted  with  great  oiscretion,  and  com- 
promised themsdves  as  little  as  possible. 
As  an  instance  of  Lympet  tact  in  trying 
times,  I  may  mention  the  career  of  the 
sixth  Baron  Bockborough,  who  acceded  to 
the  headship  of  our  house  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Great  BebelUon.    This  nobleman 
first  served  in  Lreland  under  GromweU, 
who  rewarded  him  with  a  large  grant  of 
land  in  that  country ;  next,  he  was  created 
Viscount  Gumbeiground  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland  by  Oharles  the  Second  after  the 
Bestoration ;  and  finally  he  was  advanced 
to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Eilproctor  by 
William    the  Third,  shortly  after  which 
just  recognition  of  his  merits  the  good  old 
man  pawed  away,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  will  ever 
be  fondly  cherished  by  his  descendants. 
As  a  benefactor  of  Us  species — ^I  mean,  of 
course,  of  the  Lympets — ^he  must  be  placed 
high  above  all  our  other  ancestors,  and 
second  only  to  the  Founder  of  tlie  Family, 
Hugo  de  Lympet  himself,  who  came  over 
with  the  Oonqueror,  and  won  the  estates 
which  remain  in  the  possession  of   his 
descendants  to  this  day.    And  herein  lies 
the  secret  of  our  family  greatness  and  our 
family  pride.    What  a  Lympet  grasped  at 
the  time  pf  the  Conquest,  a  Lympet  holds 
in  the  present  year  of  grace.    For  over 
eight  hundred  years  we  have  remained 
finnly  planted  on  the  ground  gained  by 
our  forefather;  and  if  we  never  avaDed 
ourselves  of  the  opportunities  by  which 
other  families  raised  themselves  to  dazzling 
heights  of  magnificence,  we  idso  avoided 
the  pitfalls  which  sooner  or  later  swallowed 
up  these  same  families  and  their  followers. 
Bat  though  our  house  has  made  no  great 
figure  in  English  history,  I  would  not  have 
you  think  that  it  has  done  the  state  no 


service.  On  the  contrary,  the^  vounger 
scions  of  our  stock  have  always  displayed 
a  commendable  eagerness  to  serve  the 
country  in  any  department  where  the- 
duties  were  light  and  the  pay  was  fair. 
It  is  only  when  the  law  of  primogeniture  is 
strictly  observed  that  Lympets  are  possible ; 
and  when  the  law  of  primogeniture  is 
strictly  observed,  superfluous  sons  can  be 
but  ill-provided  for.  But  the  public  service 
Is,  despite  the  proverb,  an  excellent  in- 
heritance, and  one  to  which  the  junior 
Lympets  considered  they  wer6  justly 
entitled. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  not  one  of  them 
ever  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  stoop 
to  trade;  their  sense  of  what  was  due 
to  their  name  was  too  powerful  to  allow 
them  to  sink  so  far.  So  strong,  indeed, 
was  this  feeling  that  the  daughters  of 
our  house  often  preferred  to  pass  thdr 
lives  in  single  blessedness  rather  than 
change  the  Sear  old  name  of  which  they 
were  so  justly  proud.  Few  families  can 
boast  so  many  old  maids.  The  ribald  have 
ventured  to  attribute  this  fact  to  the 
Lympet  dowries,  which  are  unfortunately 
small,  and  to  the  Lympet  mouth,  which  is 
undeniably  large,  rather  than  to  the 
Lympet  prida  But  how  can  such  rude 
clay  sympathise  with  the  noble  spark 
whJch  fires  a  Lympet's  breast  f  What  can 
they  know  of  the  glorious  associations 
which  endear  the  grand  old  name  of 
Lympet  to  every  member  of  that  noble 
house  f 

Unfortunately  one  cannot  live  upon  a 
name — at  least,  not  for  ever.  I  lived  on 
mine  as  long  as  it  was  possible,  but  a  time 
at  last  came  when  I  found  that  the  Lympet 
name,  highly  as  we  rated  it,  was  of  little 
value  on  the  back  of  a  bill.  Commercid 
people— hard,  practical  men — looked  at  it 
askance,  and  requested  the  additional 
security  of  some  wretched  Jones  or  Smith, 
who  could  not  trace  his  pedigree  beyond 
his  grandfather.  In  short,  I  was  becoming 
financially  embarrassed,  and,  what  was 
worse,  did  not  know  how  to  extricate 
myself.  I  had  no  occupation,  no  profession. 
My  father  had  designed  me  for  the  Church, 
for  he  was  the  patron  of  a  very  snug 
living  on  his  Irish  property;  but,  alasl 
while  I  was  still  at  school,  the  man 
Gladstone  came  along  witti  hfs  axe  and 
lopped  the  Irish  Church  away  like  the 
diseased  limb  of  a  Hawarden  oak.  Thus 
prevented  from  serving  the  Church,  I 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  serve  the 
state ;    but  —  these    are    evil    days    for 
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LympetflJk-the  systein  of  competitiye  exa- 
mination proYod  a  barrier  I  was  anaUe 
to  aarmoanti  and  England  loat  a  yaloaUe 
ienranb  At  trade  was  oat  of  the  qnestion 
and  the  bar  offered  no  opening,  I  decided 
•to  adopt  the  career  for  which  my  talents 
best  fitted  me,  and  to  do  nothing  at  alL 
And  I  did  it  in  excellent  style,  too,  as  a 
Lympet  should ;  tiie  honour  of  oar  name 
sojGfered  nothing  at  my  hands,  I  can  assure 
you.  My  allowanco  from  my  father, 
which  was  small — for  my  sisters  had  to  be 
provided  for,  and  Oomberground,  my  elder 
brother,  was  yrickedly  extravagant — and  a 
small  private  fortune  which  I  btA  inherited 
from  my  mother,  I  employed  mably  as 
pocketpmoney ;  almost  evexything  else  I 
obtained  on  credit  And  so,  throwing  an 
occasional  sop  to  Cerberus  in  the  shape 
of  a  payment  ** on  account"  to  the  more 
pressing  of  my  creditors,  and  resorting  to 
an  elaborate  system  of  "paper"  when  I 
was  in  want  of  ready  money,  I  contrived 
to  live  in  honourable  ease  for  a  good  many 
years. 

Bat  Time  brings  all  things  to  perfection 
-•and  bills  to  maturi^.  Then  they  have 
to  be  renewed,  and  a  renewed  biU  is  a 
redoubled  difficulty.  Living  on  paper  is 
like  skatbg  on  ice.  So  long  as  It  u  strong 
enough  to  bear  you,  you  can  flourish  about, 
cutting  figures  with  the  best;  but  if  you 
overweight  it,  it  sudd^y  gives  way  be- 
neath your  feet,  and  you  vanish  out  of 
sight  Early  last  year  certain  unndstake- 
able  groans  and  cracks  warned  me  that  my 
footbg  was  dangerous.  BIU  discounters 
who  had  always  smiled  on  me  began  to 
frown,  every  post  brought  letters  requesting 
payment  of  little  accounts,  and  tradesmen 
besieged  my  doors  or  lay  in  wait  for  me  in 
the  street.  Altogether  the  outlook  was 
very  black,  or,  at  best,  dun-coloured. 
Many  a  night  I  sat  in  my  rooms  gloomily 
smoking  my  pipe  and  reviewug  the 
situation,  but  I  could  only  see  one  way 
out  of  my  difficulties.  My  debts  were  so 
large  that  I  could  never  hope  to  pay  them 
uncdded,  and  where  was  that  aid  to  come 
from  t  Not  from  my  father,  who  had  no 
money  to  spare.  The  Irish  property  of 
EOproctor,  from  which  the  chief  title  of 
our  house  Is  derived,  is  situated  in  a  par- 
ticularly lawless  corner  of  Uie  country,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  always  had  a  rooted 
objection  to  paying  anybody,  and  latterly 
under  the  Land  League  they  have  evaded 
their  legal  obligations  in  the  most  shame- 
less manner,  so  that  most  of  them  owe 
arrears   of   rent   which  they  can   never 


hopjs — and  never  intend — to  pay.  In 
fact*  the  Kilproctor  estates  might  aa  well 
be  in  Spain  as  in  Ireland,  for  all  the 
money  my  father  gets  out  of  them.  No, 
it  was  usdess  to  appeal  to  him,  and  equally 
so  to  apply  to  Cumbeittround|  who  was  in 
debt  himself.  Obviously  there  waa  only 
one  course  to  pursue :  I  should  havo  to 
marry  money. 

Bat  It  was  necessary  first  to  catch 
my  heiress.  LuckQy  I  knew  where  to 
lay  my  hand  on  two  who,  I  flattered 
myself,  were  disposed  to  look  kindly  on 
me.  I  had  been  acquainted  with  them 
for  about  a  year,  and  I  had  already  paid 
them  a  certain  amount  of  attention, 
for  the  Idea  of  a  wealthy  marriage  had 
alwaljfrs  been  more  or  less  in  my  mind, 
thoagh  I  had  wished  to  defer  the  evil  day 
as  long  as  possible.  One  was  a  Miss 
Merrick,  the  other  was  a  Miss  Slugg. 
Both  were  young  and  both  were  wealthy, 
without  encumbrances  in  the  shape  of 
fathers.  It  is  true  that  their  fortunes  had 
been  amassed  id  trade ;  but,  after  all,  that 
was  a  trifling  drawback.  The  Lympet 
pride  permitted  me  to  spend  the  money 
which  had  been  grubbed  up  by  another ;  it 
merely  forbade  me  to  spoil  my  fingers  in 
grubbing  it  up  for  myself.  The  deceased 
Merrick  and  the  deceased  Slugg  had 
grubbed  to  some  purpose  In  their  time, 
and  their  daughters  were  undoubted 
"  catches."  Which  should  I  strive  to  land! 
Miss  Merrick  was  much  the  pretUer  of  the 
two,  but  she  was  also  the  elder,  and  had 
more  knowledge  of  the  world,  mpre  suitors, 
and  a  better  idea  of  her  own  value.  I 
could  see  that  she  would,  require  skilful 
handling,  and  perhaps  more  time  than  I 
had  at  my  disposal  Miss  Slugg,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  very  romantic,  rather  ahy, 
and  not  particularly  clever.  She  waa  not 
yet  of  age,  and  she  had  seen  little  of 
society  of  any  sort.  Her  father  dying 
soon  after  she  left  school,  she  had  not 
entered  the  world  till  she  was  twenty; 
and  her  aunt,  with  whom  she  lived, 
had  no,  very  grand  acquaintances.  My 
rank  was  likely  to  stand  me  In  better  stead 
wiUi  her  than  with  Miss  Merrick,  who  had 
more  than  one  eldest  son  hovering  in  her 
train.  Above  all,  Mias  Slueg  posaeesed 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  Miss 
Merrick  only  eighty  thousand.  That  settled 
it.  As  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  dispose 
of  a  share  In  the  Lympet  name.  It  waa  my 
obvious  duty  to  get  the  highest  available 
price  for  it.  My  honourable  pride  wonld 
not  allow  me  to  depreciate  its  value  by 
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taking  eighty  thoaiind  poiinds  when  I 
could  get  a  hnndred.  And  lo  I  decided  on 
MiaaSingg.     * 

I  neednot  dwell  npon  my  conitehip, 
the  conzee  of  which  was  as  smooth  and  on- 
tioobled  as  a  canal's.  It  was  also  about  as 
dull.  For  three  months  it  flowed  placidly 
on,  and  then  I  proposed  and  was  accepted. 
But  we  kept  our  engagement  secret,  and  I 
eyen  pemuaded  Miss  Slugg  to  consent  to  a 
private  marriage.  Shel^d  wondered  at 
my  request,  and  had  made  a  few  sl^ht 
objecttons  at  first,  but  the  idea  soon  recom- 
mended itself  to  her.  It  would  be  so 
romantic,  she  declared.  My  reasons  were 
not  romantic^  however.  To  be  frank,  I 
had  seen  too  many  marriages  spoilt  by  the 
meddling  Interference  of  lawyers  and 
guardians  to  risk  invitbg  it  in  my  own 
case,  When  Law  comes  in  at  the  door 
Love  flies  out  at  the  window ;  sometimes  it 
is  even  kicked  out  I  did  not  want  any 
settlements  made  which  might  interfere 
with  my  settlement  with  my  creditora  and 
my  own  settlement  in  life.  Nor  did  I  care 
to  expose  my  most  private  a£Eftirs  to  the 
piyinggam  of  an  imperUnent  vulgarian. 
I  refer  to  Miss  Slngg's  unde,  her  father's 
younger  brother.  The  two  EDuggs  had  made 
their  money  together  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  tallow — ^I  liave  never  cared  to 
enter  into  the  revoltbg  detafls— -and  I 
knew  that  he  would  be  unwilling  to  let  the 
fortune,  which  he  had  helped  to  miJce, 
pass  entirely  out  of  the  family ;  for  he  had 
a  cub  of  a  son  whom  he  hoped  to  see 
married  to  the  heiress.  I  might  count 
upon  hfa  opposition  as  certain,  and  my 
debts  were  heavy  enough  to  make  an 
excellent  weapon  in  his  hands.  Perhaps 
he  might  at  least  persuade  his  niece  to 
wait  a  little,  and  I  could  not  afibrd  to 
wait  even  a  few  months.  My  fortanes 
were  desperate ;  the  vultures  were  already 
circling  round  my  head.  And  so  I  had 
determined  on  a  private  marriage,  and 
had  induced  Miss  Singg  to  consent  to  it 

Our  arrangements  were  simple  enough. 
On  the  momuig  after  her  twenty-first  birth- 
day, Miss  Slugg  would  leave  her  uncle's 
house  quietly,  and  repab  to  a  church  a  few 
streets  ofi*,  where  Belinda,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Oliver  Slugg,  Eiqufae,  would  be 
united  to  the  Honourable  Oewge  Lympet, 
second  son  of  the' Earl  of  KUproctor,  No 
cards.  After  the  ceremony  the  happy  pdr 
would  proceed  tothe  residence  of  the  bride's 
uncle  and  receive  his  congratulations  on 
the  auspidous  event,  prior  to  starting  on 
their  honeymoon.    Thus  all  the  loathsome 


preliminaries  would  be  avoided,  the  sordid 
inquiution  into  ways  and  means,  the  dis- 
tressing family  dissensions,  the  degrading 
precautionary  measure  of  settlements.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  clever  little  plan,  and 
one  which,  I  Venture  to  think,  reflects  no 
small  credit  on  me. 

Bat  I  was  too  true  a  Lympet  to  take  such 
a  serious  step  without  first  seeking  the 
sanction  of  the  head  of  our  house.  Three 
days  before  the  date  fixed  for  our  wedding 
I  left  London,  and  travelled  down  to  Bock- 
borough  Towers  to  beg  my  father's  blessing 
and  borrow  a  little  money,  which  was  of 
even  more  importance  to  me.  The  blessing 
was  a  luxury,  but  the  money  was  a 
necessity.  I  liad  the  marriage  expenses 
and  the  cost  of  the  honeymoon  to  provide 
for.  I  felt— periiaps  I  was  overHMrapulous 
— ^that  it  would  not  be  right  to  begin 
drawing  on  my  wife's  resources  during  a 
period  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  romance; 
that  it  was  too  early  to  commence  the 
serious  business  of  life.  Therefore  I  had 
decided  to  ask  my  father  for  a  loan,  hopbg 
that,  when  he  perceived  I  was  about  to 
attain  an  honourable  independence,  and 
was  never  likely  to  trouble  him  again,  he 
would  make  me  a  present  of  the  sum 
requbed.  And  as  the  event  showed,  I  was 
not  mistaken. 

It  was  after  dinner,  when  my  sisters  had 
left  us  together  over  our  wine,  that  I  made 
my  confesrion,  and  informed  my  father 
that  I  was  about  to  marry  Miss  Slugg,  the 
charmins  young  heiress.  He  did  not 
receive  the  news  with  any  enthusiasm. 

"  Slugg  1 "  he  said,  rairing  his  eyebrows. 
"  What  a  horrible  name  1  How  on  earth 
did  you  manage  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  young  person  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  called  Slugg  t " 

"  It  is  her  misfortune,  as  you  say,  sir," 
I  replied  evasively,  "but  not  her  fault 
Think  how  terrible  it  must  be  to  have  to 
answer  to  the  name  of  Slagg,  and  pity 
her." 

"  Of  course  I  pity  her,"  he  said  quietly, 
'*  but  I  really  do  not  thbik  I  could  bring 
myself  to  know  any  one  called— Slugg. 
Pahl" 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to,  sir,"  I  returned. 
"  I  do  not  wish  you  to  receive  Miss  Sluge, 
but  Mrs.  Lympet  By  marriage  she  wul 
be  jasUy  entitled  to  a  name  that  kings 
ndght  envy." 

"Exactly.  And  yon  propose  to  bestow 
thb  kingly  name  upon  a  Slugg.  Beally, 
old  Simon,  first  Earl,  would  turn  in  his 
grave  could  he  hear  you." 
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''Jadgiog  by  our  revered  aneestoi'8 
conduct  in  life,"  I  remarked  drily,  *<  he 
wonld  be  only  too  willing  to  tarn  in  hie 
graye  were  anything  to  be  gidned  by  it. 
In  tUf  matter  I  am  acting  aa  he  woold  do 
were  he  in  my  place." 

'<  Indeed  t"  laid  my.  father,  looking 
reaatared  **  It  is  not  a  foolish  love  affair, 
thenr 

"  1  am  not  to  much  in  lore  aa  to  have 
forgotten  prudence.  Love  ia  aaid  to  be 
bUnd ;  my  eyes  are  open." 

"  ibid  thia  Mita  Slagg  ia  really  a  prise 
worth  wiiming  t  ^ 

''  She  haa  a  heart  of  gold  1 " 

My  father's  face  fell  conaiderably. 

"  And/'  I  continued/'  she  haa  a  hundred 
thousand  pounda." 

My  father  brightened  up  at  once. 

"  Her  parenta  are  dead,  and  she  haa  no 
brothers  or  sisters." 

My  father  began  to  smile  pleasantly. 

**  Her  only  relatiyea  are  her  unde  and 
hia  family,  with  whom  I  mean  to  quarrel 
on  our  wedding  day.' 

My  father  rubbed  his  handa  together, 
and  the  smile  broadened  into  Mnevo- 
lence. 

''  Thu9,"  I  concluded,  "  we  will .  soon 
be  able  to  forget  that  she  ever  was  a 
Slugg." 

*'  Your  sisters  will  never  let  her  forget 
it,"  observed  my  father.  '<  Still,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  reflect  that  we  will  not  be  con- 
tinually reminded  of  the  fact  by  the 
intrusion  of  impossible  relatives  bearing 
that  moat  impossible  of  names.  On  the 
whole,  you  might  have  done  much  worse. 
A  hundred  thousand  pounds,  you  sayl 
Certainly  the  pill  is  well  gOded." 

''And  pills  are  only  unpleasant  when 
they  are  kept  in  the  mouth  too  long,"  I 
added.  ''But  the  name  of  Slugg  need 
never  be  in  our  mouths  again  after  the 
nuurriage  ceremony." 

<'  True,  true,"  replied  my  father ;  "  and 
certadnly  the  sooner  we  forget  it  the  better. 
The  young  lady  should  really  be  greatly 
obliged  to  you.  Slugg  1  Ha,  ha !  I  wonder 
how  it  feels  to  be  ciOled  Slugg." 

"  I  wonder,"  I  said ;  and  then  we  both 
laughed  very  heartily. 

After  that  I  had  no  more  trouble. 
Before  we  left  the  dining-room  I  had 
obtained  his  consent  and  a  substantial 
cheque  as  a  wedding  present;  and, 
possessed  of  his  blessing  and  signature,  I 
returned  to  London  next  day. 

The  followiog  morning  Belinda  and  I 
were  united.    Everything  went  off  without 


a  hitcb,  exactly  as  we  had  planned  it ;  and 
before  the  midUen  had  been  missed  from 
her  uncle's  house,  the  wift  had  rotoziied 
with  her  husband  to  aimounee  the  great 
news  in  person.  Mr.  SIu^  was  in  his 
study  when  we  arrived,  and  thither  ai  onee 
I  repaired  "  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den," 
whUe  my  wife  sought  the  morning-room  to 
make  her  peace  with  her  aunt.  For  my 
own  part,  I  waa  intent  on  war.  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  "on  terms"  with  my  wife's 
relations,  I  wanted  to  forget  the  very  name 
of  Slogg,  and  I  hoped  that  in  his  raee  and 
disappohitment,  Bennda'a  uncle  might  use 
words  so  cutting  aa  to  sever  completely  aU 
ties  between  u&  Mr.  Slugg  showed  more 
self-control  than  I  had  expected,  however, 
for  he  received  what  must  have  been  moat 
unwelcome  news  with  remarkable  eom- 
posure.  He  bowed  to  the  inevitable — and 
with  more  poUteness  than  I  had  thought 
him  capable  ot  Being  a  business  man,  he 
probably  looked  at  the  matter  from  a 
business  point  of  view.  The  mischief  was 
done,  and  all  he  could  say  would  not  undo 
it ;  the  strongest  language  in  his  voeabu- 
lary  would  be  of  no  avaU  againat  the  few 
words  spoken  by  the  clergyman  a  short 
half-hour  before,  and  so  ne  saved  his 
breath.  Nevertheless,  he  surveyed  me 
with  a  very  evil  smile,  and  there  waa  a  aad 
lack  of  sincerity  about  the  tone  in  wliicfa 
he  wished  me  joy. 

"  But  what  of  Belinda  I "  he  condadad 
''Surely  I  ought  to  be  amongst  the  first 
to  congratulate  her  on  becmning  Mrs. 
Slugg  1" 

He  laid  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the 
word  Slugg,  which  at  onee  attracted  my 
attention. 

"Pardon  me,"  I  interrupted ;  *'  it  waa  a 
slip  of  the  tongue,  no  doubt,  but  you  have 
called  my  wife  by  a  name  which  does  not 
now  belong  to  her.  Your  niece  is  no  longer 
a  Slugs,  she  has  become  a  Lympet.  No 
one  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  called 
Lympet  would  like  to  be  called  S— — 
anything  else." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  he  cried  eagerly, 
'Hhat    Belinda    abandons    the  name   of 


Slugg 


II 


oes  it  seem  so  strange  t "  I  enqoired. 
"I  have  always  supposed  that  it  waa 
customary  for  a  wife  to  adopt  her  husband's 
name  when  she  married." 

"It  is  the  rule,"  replied  Mr.  Slugg 
slowly,  "  but  there  are  exceptions.  Has- 
bands  have  been  known  to  take  their 
wives'  names — for  a  consideration." 

*'I  would  have  you  know,  fiir,"  I  rso- 
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tOTted  angrily,  "that  no  Lympet  would 
barter  his  name  away  for  any  eonddera- 
tion  whatBoeverJ  " 

"  A  noble  sentiment ! "  cried  Mr.  Slagg 
joyfally,  looking  like  a  miser  who  had  jost 
found  sfxpence.  '*A  noble  sentiment! 
Yon  are  nght,  sir.  What  is  a  paltry 
hundred  thonsand  pounds  compared  to  a 
name  so  ancient  and  so  honourable  t " 

A  hundred  thousand  pounds  1  That  was 
the  exact  amount  of  Belinda's  fortune. 
What  did  the  man  mean  by  such  a  pointed 
reference  to  it  9 

''And  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  took  you  for 
a  fortune-hunter  1"  he  continued  excitedly. 
"  Yon — ^you  who  kick  the  dross  away  and 
say  in  effect :  '  Let  me  keep  the  honoured 
name  of  Lympet,  I  care  not  who  has  the 
fortune  1 ' " 

''  Excuse  me,"  I  broke  in  hastily,  ''  but 
if  you're  talking  about  my  wife's  fortune, 
I  do  care  very  much  who  has  it.  Hang 
it  all,  there's  no  mistake  about  that,  is 
there  ^  " 

*'  Surely,  Mr.  Lympet/'  said  Mr.  Slngg, 
calming  down  and  beginning  to  look  very 
anxious,  "you  are  aware  of  the  provisions 
of  my  brother's  will  f  You  must  be.  You 
discard  the  name  of  Slugg  with  your  eyes 
open,  is  it  not  so  t  You  know  the  conse- 
quences and  are  prepared  to  accept  them  9 
You  would  not  change  the  noble  name  of 
Lympet  for  thrice  my  niece's  fortune  ?  Of 
course  not!  'Not  for  any  consideration 
whatsoever.'    I  heard  you  say  so." 

At  his  words  a  cold  shiver  ran  down  my 
back.  I  knew  nothing  about  the  deceased 
Slugg's  will.  My  information  concerning 
Belfaida's  fortune  had  come  to  me  on  most 
excellent  authority,  and  she  herself  had 
told  me  that  she  was  at  liberty  to  marry 
whom  she  pleased  after  her  twenty-first 
birthday,  but  of  the  provisions  of  the  will 
under  which  she  inherited  I  was  ignorant. 

Somehow  I  had  never  thought  of  driving 
down  to  Somerset  House  and  inspecting 
the  document.  It  was  an  oversight,  and 
I  began  to  fear  a  very  serious  one. 

|(  Look  here,  Mr.  Siugg,"  I  said,  with  a 
ghastly  attempt  at  jocularity,  '*  we'll  dis- 
cuss those  provisions,  if  you  please.  They're 
the  proper  food  for  a  wedding  breakfast" 

"You  know  nothhe  about  the  will 
after  all,  then  1 "  enquired  Mr.  Slugg  coldly. 
"  I  might  have  guessed  it  T' 

"  Of  course  I  know  nothing,  except  that 
under  it  my  wife  inherits  a  considerable 
fortune." 

"  On  conditions,"  murmured  Mr,  Slagg 
gently.. 


«  Conditions  1 "  I  echoed,  shifting  un- 
easily in  my  seat.  "  And,  pray,  what  are 
they  t  Nothing  extravagant,  notUng  un- 
reasonable, I  trust  J*^ 

"They  seem  to  me  to  be  reasonable 
enough ;  but  then,"  he  added  with  a  sneer, 
*<  I'm  not  a  Lympet." 

"  If  they're  reasonable,  I'll  comply  with 
them,"  I  said  shortly.    "  I'm  not  a  fooL" 

"  I  think  I've  a  copy  somewhere,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Slugg,  rummaging  in  his 
drawers.  "My  brother  was  a  very 
peculiar  man,  Mr.  Lympei  He  had  risen 
from  nothing,  and  he  was  proud  of  it.  He 
was  also  proud  of  his  name,  and  rightly  so, 
for  it  was — ay,  and  still  is ! — a  power  in 
the  tallow-candle  line.  It  was  his  chief 
regret  Uiat  he  had  not  a  son  to  inherit 
his  fame.  It  pdned  him  to  think  that 
on  Us  daughter's  marriage  the  name  of 
Slugg  would  no  longer  be  associated  with 
the  fortune  he  had  made,  that  it  would 
soon  be  forgotten  the  money  came  from 
a  Slugg,  and  that  his  grandchildren 
might  pass  their  lives  in  ease,  and  yet  be 
ignorant  of  the  very  source  from  which 
their  portions  came.  All  this,  I  say,  pained 
him.  Ha  looked  upon  himself  as  the 
founder  of  a  family-—^" 

" Monstrous  1"  I  ejaculated,  "mon- 
strous ! " 

"And  he  did  not  want  his  descendants 
to  forget  their  obligations.  His. best  plan 
would  have  been  to  leave  his  money  to  his 
daughter  on  condition  she  manied  her 
cousin,  who  some  day  will  be  head  of  the 
Houie  he  helped  to  found,  but  he  did  not 
want  to  fetter  her  choice.  I  think  he  was 
mistaken,  but  let  that  pass.  We  are  con- 
sidering what  he  actuidly  did,  not  what  he 
ought  to  have  done.  To  be  brief,  after 
sundry  legacies,  he  left  his  fortune  ^to  his 
daughter  on  these  conditions :  if  she 
manied,  her  huslMud  was  to  take  the  name 
of  Slugg,  or  the  money  passed  to  her  next- 
of-kin,  save  an  allowance  of  five  hundred  a 
year  for  life " 

*'  What ! "  I  yelled,  starting  to  my  feet. 

"Moreover,"  he  continued,  paying  no 
attention  to  my  outburst,  "she  cannot 
touch  her  capital.  The  full  income  is  hers 
for  life,  but,  had  she  died  unmarried,  it 
would  have  passed  to  our  side  of  the 
family,  as  it  will  do  should  she  die  without 
issue.  Of  course,  any  children  she  may 
have  will  inherit  the  whole  fortune  at  her 
death,  but  they  must  keep  the  name  of 
Slugg." 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  I  stammered, 
sinking  back  into  my  chair. 
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"  Here  ia  the  copy,"  he  replied,  handing 
it  to  me.  <<  ToQ'll  find  it  all  there,  though 
possibly  not  in  Bueh  plain  English.'' 

Alas  I  it  was  too  true.  -  Amidst  all  the 
tangle  of  verbiage  one  fact  stood  distbictly 
out ;  the  husband  of  Belinda  would  hare  to 
adopt  her  name  or  forfeit  her  fortune.  What 
was  I  to  do  9  Abandon  the  name  of 
Lympet  which  I  loved,  and  assume  the 
name  of  Slngg  which  I  loathed  t  Im- 
possible 1  Yet  what  was  the  alternative  t 
Oenteel  poverty.  My  pride  pulled  one 
way,  my  prudence  the  other ;  and  prudence 
won.  I  had  my  wife  to  think  of.  I 
could  not  rob  her  of  her  fortune  and  drag 
her  down  from  affluence  to  indigence  for  a 
mere  sentiment,  however  noble.  For  her 
sake  I  resolved  to  subdue  my  pride  and 
sacrifice  my  name.  To  parody  Gibbon,  I 
sighed  as  a  Lympet,  I  obeyed  as  a  husband. 
"After  all,"  1  concluded,  not  knowing 
that  I  spoke  aloud,  "by  the  aid  of  a 
hyphen  it  may  be  made  endurable. 
Lympet-Slugg  1    It  is  at  least  uncommon." 

"  If  you  look  on  the  other  page,"  broke 
in  an  unsympathetic  voice,  "  you  will  see 
a  clause  which  provides  for  any  such 
attempt  at  evasion.  In  it  the  testator 
declares  that  he  will  have  no  tampering 
with  the  fine  old  Anglo-Saxon  name  of 
Slugg,  that  he  will  not  have  it  linked  to  a 
hyphen,  and  converted  into  a  hybrid 
compound.  The  plain  old-fashioned  name 
of  Slugg  must  not  be  spoDt  by  any  un- 
necessary additions.  My  brother  loved 
his  name,  you  see,  sir,  and,  as  I  told  you, 
was  uncommonly  proud  of  it." 

«  Confound  his  i»ide  1 "  I  cried,  throwing 
down  the  will  and  stamping  on  it. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Mr.  Slugg^  "you 
need  not  give  way  so.  You  are  not  com- 
pelled to  take  our  name.  Of  course  you 
mean  to  refuse  1  *  No  one  whose  privilege 
it  is  to  be  called  Lympet  would  like  to  be 
called  anything  else  !  * " 

Had  I  been  wavering,  the  man's  gibes 
would  have  decided  me.  By  accepting 
the  name  of  Slugg,  I  kept  his  hands  from 
the  fortune  for  which  they  were  itching ; 
and  this  knowledge  considerably  lessened 
the  pain  my  decision  cost  me. 

"That  wUl  do,"  I  said  coldly.  "I 
think  there  la  nothing  to  detain  ui  here 
longer.  Let  us  go  upstairs.  No  doubt 
you  are  anxious  to  congratulate  your 
niece,  Mrs. — Mrs.  Sluffg  1 " 

And  that  is  how  I  came  to  be  called 
Slugg.  Ah,  if  I  had  known  the  contents 
of  that  abominable  will  when  I  made  my 
choice  between  Miss  Menick  and  Miss 


Slugg,  I  would  certainly  have  chosen  Miss 
Merrick.    It  Would  have  cost  me  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  but  the  name  of  Lympet 
was  well  worth  the  sacrifice.    As  it  is, 
I  have  won  a  fortune,  but  I  liaye  got 
to    go   through    life   ticketed    with    the 
price  I  paid  for  it    Nor  is  that  mlL    I 
have   children,    but    I    can   take    little 
interest  in  them,  for  they  are  not  Lympets, 
but  Sluggs.    My  father  is  much  annoyed 
with  me,  and  can  liardly  bring  liimaelf  to 
recognise  a  Slugg  as  a  member  of  the 
family;    Cumberground    chaflfs    me    un- 
mercifdly,  and  my  sisters  call  my  wife 
"  that  creature,"  and  compare  me  to  Esau. 
But   perhaps  my  greatest   cross    ia    the 
prosperity  of  the  Slugg  candle  business, 
which  has  become  a  tremendous  conoera 
The  hated  name  fiames  on  every  hoarding, 
fiajnts   on   the    backs    of    novels    and 
magazines,  and    has  become  familiar  to 
every    ear.    And    strangers   and     casuil 
acquaintances  will  persist   in   mistaking 
me  for  a  member  of  the  firm  1    Mozie  than 
once  I  have  overheard  people  describing 
me  as,  "  Slugg,  the  candleman,  you  know," 
in  perfectly  audible  "  asides."    Even   my 
friends  do  not  spare  me,  for  they  heve 
bestowed  on  me  a  nickname  which,  re- 
calling as  it  does  all  I  have  lost,  costs  me  a 
pang  every  time  I  hear  it.    Tliey  eall  me 
the  late  Mr.  Lympet. 

A  WITTY  WOMAN. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  is  entitled  to  a  foremost 
place  among  witty  women.  Yon  may 
suggest  that  she  was  at  times  indelieate ; 
you  may  credit  all  the*malignantcalamnies 
against  her  chrculated'by  Horace  Walpole, 
who  naturally  hated  a  woman  as  clever  as 
himself,  and  whose  wounded  vanity  made 
him  an  unscrupulous  enemy;  yon  may 
"asperse  her  parts  of  speech";  but  yon 
can't  deny  that  she  was  witty.  Slie  began 
very  early.  She  had  not  long  been  married 
when  we  find  her  writing  to  her  hasband 
—  Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  Esq.  — 
with  polished  smartness  and  a  pretty 
epigrammatical  turn  of  plurase : 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  restore  liberty  to 
your  country,  or  limit  the  encroachment  of 
the  prerogative,  by  reducing  yoursdf  to  a 
garret,  I  should  be  pleased  to  share  so 
glorious  a  poverty  with  you ;  but,  as  tbe 
world  is  and  will  be,  *tis  a  sort  of  daty  to 
be  rich,  that  it  may  be  in  one's  power  to 
do  good;  riches  being  another  word  for 
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power,  towardB  the  obtAining  of  which  the 
first  neeenary  qnalifieation  ii  impudence, 
and— as  Demostihenessaid  of  pronunciation, 
in  oratory — the  second  is  impudence,  and 
the  third,  still  impudence.  . .  The  Ministry 
is  like  a  play  at  Court ;  there's  a  little  door 
to  get  in  at^  and  a  great  crowd  without, 
shoying  and  thrusting  who  shall  be  fore- 
most; people  who  knock  others  with  their 
elbows,  disregard  a  little  kick  of  the  shins, 
and  still  thrust  heartily  forwards,  are  stire 
of  a  good  place.  Tour  modest  man  stands 
behind  in  the  crowd,  is  shoved  about 
by  everybody,  his  clothes  torn,  almost 
squeezed  to  death,  and  sees  a  thousand 
get  In  before  hbn  that  don't  make  so  good 
a  figure  as  himself." 

Duly  Mary  was  only  twenty-six  when 
she  wrote  with  all  this  point  and  facility. 

At  a  later  date  we  find  her  describing 
with  but  a  few  graphic  touches  her  ex- 
periences of  a  stormy  passage  across  the 
Channel. 

"It  Is  hard  to  imagine  oneself,"  she 
says,  "  in  a  scene  of  greater  horror  than  on 
such  an  occasion,  and  yet — shall  I  own  it 
to  you  f — though  I  was  not  at  all  willing 
to  be  drowned,  I  could  not  forbear  being 
entertained  at  the  double  distress  of  a 
fellow-passenger.  She  was  an  Eoglish 
lady  that  I  had  met  at  Calais,  who 
desired  me  to  let  her  go  over  with  me  in 
my  cabin.  She  had  brought  a  fine  point- 
head,  which  she  was  striving  to  conceal 
from  the  Custom  House  officer.  When 
the  wind  grew  high,  and  our  little  vessel 
cracked,  she  fell  heartily  to  her  prayerr, 
and  thought  wholly  of  her  souL  When  it 
seemed  to  abate,  she  returned  to  the 
worldly  care  of  her  head-dress,  and  ad- 
dressed herself  to  me :  '  Dear  madam, 
will  you  take  care  of  this  point  t  If  it 
should  be  lost!  Oh,  Lord,  we  shall  all 
be  lost !  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul ! 
Pray,  madam,  take  care  of  this  head- 
dress ! '  Tills  easy  transition  from  her  soul 
to  her  head-dress,  and  the  alternate  agonies 
that  both  gave  her,  made  it  hard  to  deter- 
mine which  she  thought  of  greatest  value." 

After  a  ContlnentiJ  tour.  Lady  Mary,  in 
October,  1718,  at  the  age  of  twenty. eight, 
took  her  place  in  London  society  as  one 
of  its  fashionable  leaders  and  most  brilliant 
ornaments.  Still  in  the  ripe  bloom  of 
womanhood,  she  dazzled  by  her  personal 
charms,  and  could  fascinate  by  the  magic  of 
her  amDe  or  a  glance  from  her  beautiful 
eyee.  Her  accomplishments  were  various; 
her  manners  graceful,  though  assured,  and 
free  from  the  *'  gtoe "  that  so  often  em- 1 


barrasses  the  untravelled  Englishwoman; 
and  her  conversation  was  charming  in  its 
wit  and  range  and  depth,  for  she  luul  read 
much  and  seen  much,  and  was  gifted  with 
a  rare  faculty  of  expression.  That  such 
a  woman  attracted  a  crowd  of  admirers  is 
no  more  a  wonder  than  that  such  a  woman 
did  not  object  to  their  admiration,  even 
while  she  despised  It. 

Soon  after  her  return,  Lady  Mary  took 
up  her  residence  at  Twickenham,  in  the 
Immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pope,  his  villa, 
his  garden,  and  his  grotto.  A  frequent 
visitor  was  Lord  Hervey,  the  wit  and  fine 
gentleman,  whose  gifts  of  Intellect  have 
almost  been  forgotten  In  the  obloquy 
heM)ed  upon  him  by  the  malice  of  the 
little  sathist.  So  clever  a  man  was 
necessarily  drawn  towards  so  clever  a 
woman,  and  they  became  fast  friends. 
Lord  Hervey  dving  In  the  ^rlme  of 
manhood,  after  Lady  Mary  had  settled 
abroad,  hb  eldest  son  sealed  up  her  letters 
and  returned  them  with  an  assurance  tliat 
he  had  not  opened  or  read  them.  In  reply 
she  acknowledged  his  honourable  conduct, 
adding  that  she  could  almost  regret  he  had 
not  danced  his  eye  over  a  correspondence 
which  would  have  shown  him  what  so 
young  a  man  might,  perhaps,  be  Inclined 
to  doubt — the  possibility  of  a  long  and 
steadfast  friendship  being  maintained,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  love,  between  two 
persons  of  difierent  sexes.  I  do  not  know 
why  this  assertion  should  not  be  believed. 
The  scandal  levelled  at  Lady  Mary  in  this 
case,  as  in  other  cases,  originated  In  the 
inventions  of  her  notorious  enemies,  Horace 
Walpole  and  Pope.  That  she  wrote  with 
a  good  deal  of  freedom  In  her  letters,  and 
permitted  a  good  deal  of  freedom  on  the 
part  of  her  correspondents,  will  not  be 
construed  as  a  proof  of  Improper  conduct 
by  any  person  who.  In  the  first  place,  has 
studied  the  Idiosyneraslee  of  her  character, 
and,  in  the  second,  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  license  of  languM;e 
that  In  those  days  prevailed  among  we 
most  virtuous  gentlewomen.  Conscious  of 
her  powers  of  wit  and  ridicule,  she  used 
them  too  profusely ;  sparing  not  her  friend' 
nor  foe ;  converting  friends  Into  foes,  and 
rendering  foes  more  bitter;  laughing  at 
everybody  and  everything;  and  sowing 
enmities  around  her  broadcast.  While 
not  defending  her  occasional  coarseness 
and  irreverence — there  are  things  which  it 
is  not  seemly  to  jest  about  or  even  to  write 
about — I  am  persuaded  she  was  Innocent 
of  all  graver  errors. 
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In  the  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Lady 
Mary,  ttie  former  nnqaeationably  carries 
off  moat  of  the  blame  and  all  the  disgrape. 
The  valetadlnarian  little  poet  was  probably 
ainoere  In  hb  passion  for  the  aocomplished 
beauty ;  was  dazzled  by  her  personal  and 
intellectual  graces  into  as  strong  an  attach- 
ment as  was  possible  to  his  selfish  temper. 
This  is  also  Leigh  Hunt's  opinion;  but 
then  such  an  attachment  involves  a  severe 
condemnation  on  his  conduct  in  forgetting, 
or  pretending  to  forget,  tliat  she  was  a  wife 
and  a  mother.  She  was  wrone  in  permitting 
his  addresses;  but  the  truth  is,  she  laughed 
at  them.  They  pleased  her  natural  woman's 
vanity,  and  at  the  same  time  gratified  her 
sense  of  humour.  It  was  certain  from  the 
first  that  they  would  not  know  each  other 
long  without  quarrelling.  The  poet  de- 
manded anamountof  flattery  and  submission 
which  she  was  the  last  woman  in  the  world 
to  concede.  I  suspect  that  the  poet  found 
she  was  amusing  herself  with  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  devotion ;  but  Lady  Mary's 
own  statement  is,  that  at  some  inopportune 
moment  when  she  least  expected  what 
young  ladies  call  ''a  declaration,"  he  made 
such  passionate  love  to  her  that^  in  spite 
of  her  utmost  endeavour  to  be  angry  and 
preserve  her  gravity,  she  broke  out  into  a 
fit  of  immoderate  laughter.  Thenceforward 
wounded  vanity  made  him  her  implacable 
enemy ;  and  he  spared  no  effort  to  send 
her  name  down  to  posterity  besmirched 
with  the  filth  of  his  scandal.  In  the  hey- 
day of  his  infatuation  he  had  celebrated 
her  under  the  name  of  Sappho  with  all  the 
resources  of  his  panegyric.  Now  he  brought 
all  the  resources  of  ms  hatred  to  effect  her 
degradation.  His  first  attack  was  made  in 
the  third  epistle  of  his  "  Moral  Essays  " : 

Rufa,  whoBe  eye  quick  firlancinsf  o'er  the  park, 
Attracts  each  light  gay  meteor  of  a  spark. 
Agrees  as  ill  with  Rufa  studying  Locke, 
As  Sappho*s  diamonds  with  her  dirty  smock  ; 
Or  Sappho  at  her  toilet's  greasy  task 
With  Sappho  fragrant  at  an  evening  masque, 
80  morning  insects  that  in  muck  begun 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun. 

This  was  coarse,  but  coarser  still  was  a 
couplet  which  lie  Introduced  into  his 
"Imitations  of  Horace  "  :  so  coarse  that  I 
dare  not  quote  it — so  coarse  that  Pope 
himself  had  the  grace  to  feel  ashamed, 
a  ad  stammered  out  a  denial  that  it  was 
intended  to  apply  to  Lady  Mary. 

About  the  same  time  our  splenetic 
little  poet  spurted  some  of  his  poisonous 
ink  on  Lord  Hervey,  who  retorted  in 
certain  contemptuous  "Verses  addressed 
to  the  Imitator  of  the  First  Satire   of 


the  Second  Book  of  Horace."  These, 
which  are  more  bitter  than  wittyi  are  in- 
cluded in  Lady  Mary's  works,  though  aha 
always  repudiated  their  authorship.  They 
exhibit  few  traces  of  the  vivadty  of  her 
style ;  but  she  may  probably  have  inserted 
a  couplet  here  and  there.  Pope  replied 
In  the  splendidly  venomous  "Epistle  to 
Arbuthnot,"  in  which  Lord  Hervey's 
portrait  is  sketehed  under  that  of  SpomB 
with  a  vitriolic  intensity  of  hate.  Lady 
Mary  was  not  brought  withb  the  range  of 
this  atteck,  but  Pope  continued  to  gird  at 
her  in  his  letters  and  conversation  antH  ahe 
left  England  in  1739. 

This  act  of  separation  from  her  hosband, 
and  self-banishment  from  the  circles  where 
she  had  reigned  supreme,  set  the  toQgnas 
of  hundred-headed  Scandal  wagging  luatfly. 
Tet  it  was  a  simple  enough  matter  after  all 
Witty  women  do  not  as  a  rule  make 
friends;  witty  women  who  are  not  only 
witty  but  fearless,  and  not  oidy  fearless 
but  unconventional,  do  not  midce  friends 
but  multiply  enemies ;  and  I  incline  to 
believe  that  Lady  Mary  had  rendered 
London  society  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
for  herself  and  others.  Further,  she 
was  weary  of  the  old  scenes  and  the 
old  faces;  she  was  weary  of  fashion- 
able life ;  and  so  she  left  it  all  Her 
husband  and  herself  had  always  lived 
upon  friendly  terms,  but  with  a  certain 
amount  of  detachment;  and  being  some 
years  older  than  his  wife,  he  resolved  on 
sticUng  to  his  home-comforto  instead  of 
following  her  erratic  steps.  They  eonre- 
sponded  regularly,  and  of  the  value  of 
his  wife's  letters  he  showed  his  con- 
viction by  the  care  he  took  of  them. 

There  was  really  nothing  more  at  the 
bottom  of  it  all  than  this.  The  suggestion 
that  the  separation  was  at  Mr.  Montagu's 
instance,  and  was  due  to  his  disgust  with 
her  irregularities,  is  absolutely  without  a 
single  corroborative  fact ;  an^  would  never 
have  taken  shape  but  for  the  firm  con- 
viction of  a  certain  order  of  minds  that  a 
witty  woman  necessarily  carries  out  Uie 
alliteration,  and  is  also  a  wicked  woman. 
"Rumours,"  said  Mrs.  Oliphant,  "are 
poor  things  to  hold  up  before  us  at  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  yean; 
and  even  Horace  Walpole,  even  Pope,  have 
nothing  but  vague  irritetion  to  vent 
against  Lady  Mary.  And  Mr.  Wortley's 
letters,  after  his  wife's  departure,  give  as 
for  the  first  time  a  cerUin  friendUnesa  for 
the  heavy  man,  who  is  glad  of  her  comfort 
in  his  composed  way,  and  truste  her  in 
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their  common  eoneemi,  and  cares  for  her 
health  and  well-being.  The  two  would 
seem  after  their  stormy  beginning  to  bare 
grown  into  a  certain  friendship  with  the 
years.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  join  her,  as 
several  of  his  letters  imply ;  or  perhaps  he 
permitted  her  to  believe  that  he  meant  to 
jofn  her ;  or  perhaps  it  was  held  vagaely 
pofisiblSi  as  a  thing  that  might  or  might 
not  be,  indi£Ferent  to  the  world,  not  over 
interesting  even  to  themselves." 

So  Lady  Mary  departed,  and  stayed  on 
the  Continent  for  two>and-twenty  years; 
and  all  that  time  the  witty  woman  wrote 
home  to  her  husband,  her  daughter,  and 
her  friends  the  most  charming  letters — 
letters  which  are  scarcely  infeiior  to  those 
of  Madame  de  S^7ign£,  for  if  they  are 
inferior  in  erace  they  surpass  in  vivacity 
— letters  full  of  happy  descriptions  and 
shrewd  reflections,  the  letters  of  a  woman 
who  has  seen  much  and  observed  much, 
and  knows  how  to  convey  to  others  the 
results  of  her  experience  with  graphic  force 
and  lucidity. 

I  could  quote  many  passages  in  justi- 
fication of  my  styling  her  a  witty  woman, 
but  I  prefer  to  make  an  extract  which  will 
show  her  to  have  been,  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
higher  education  of  women. 

'*  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
our  sex  is  treated  with  so  much  contempt 
as  in  Eogland.  I  do  not  compldn  of  men 
for  having  engrossed  the  government ;  in 
excluding  us  from  all  degrees  of  power, 
they  preserve  us  from  many  f ati^es,  many 
dangers,  and,  perhaps,  many  crimes.  But 
I  think  it  the  hkhest  injustice  to  be  de- 
barred the  entertamment  of  my  closet,  and 
that  the  same  studies  which  raise  the 
character  of  a  man  should  hurt  that  of  a 
woman.  We  are  educated  in  the  grossest 
ignorance,  and  no  art  omitted  to  sUfle  our 
natural  reason;  if  some  few  get  above 
their  nurses'  instructions,  our  knowledge 
must  rest  concealed,  and  be  as  useless  to 
the  world  as  gold  in  the  mine.  It  appears 
to  me  the  strongest  proof  of  a  clear  under- 
standing in  Longinus  —  in  every  light 
acknowledged  one  of  the  greatest  men 
among  the  ancients — when  I  find  him  so 
far  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  as  to 
choose  his  two  examples  of  fine  writing 
from  a  Jew — at  that  time  the  most  de- 
spised people  upon  earth — and  a  woman. 
Our  modem  wits  would  be  so  far  from 
quoting,  they  would  scarce  own  they  had 
read  the  works  of  such  contemptible 
creatures,  though,  perhaps,    they   would 


condescend  to  steal  from  them,  at  the 
same  time  they  declared  they  were  below 
their  notice.'' 


MISS  GARTH. 

A  STORY   IN    FIVE   0HAPTER8. 
CHAPTBR   I. 

Miss  Gabth  of  Boraston  Hall  was  six- 
and-twenty  years  of  age. 

People  haa  almost  given  up  wondering 
why  a  woman,  young,  nandsome,  rich,  and 
so  entirely  her  own  mistress,  had  not  given 
Boraston  Hall  a  master  long  ago.  Only 
Jooelyn  Garth  herself  could  l^ve  told  why 
she  remidned  unmarried,  but  she  was  silent 
on  the  subject,  and  she  was  not  a  woman 
whom  the  impertinent  dare  question. 

In  person  she  was  tall  and  very  fair. 
Her  figure  was  graceful  and  delicately 
rounded.  Her  eyes  were  very  still,  and 
grey,  and  tranquil,  like  the  waters  of  a  lake; 
and  they  were  surmounted  by  eyebrows 
that  were  almost  black,  and  fringed  with 
deep  lashes  that  lay  dark  against  her 
delicate  cheek. 

She  had  no  companion  and  uo  chaperon 
to  keep  her  company  in  the  old  Hall  in 
which  she  dwelt.  She  depended  entirely 
for  society  on  a  small  slip  ol  a  golden- 
haired  child  whom  she  had  adopted  years 
aga  The  little  girl,  a  perfect  fairy  in 
grace  and  pretUness,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  cousin  who  had  died  abroad,  and  who 
had  sent  home  the  orphan  to  the  tender 
care  of  Jocelyn  GartL 

But  although  she  cared  for  no  other 
companionship  but  that  of  the  child,  she 
was  by  no  means  a  hermit  She  went  to 
dances  and  dinners,  and  gave  dances  woA 
dixmers  in  return.  None  could  call  her 
unsociable,  but  many  deemed  her  quiet  and 
uninteresting.  People  sought  eagerly  for 
invitations  to  Boraston  H  Jl  nevertheless. 
Miss  Gturth  was  well  known  to  be  exclusive 
to  fastidiousness,  and  to  be  asked  to  one  of 
her  dinners  or  balls  stamped  one  with  an 
aristocratic  stamp  at  once. 

Jocelyn  was  consideredin  all  respects  tobe 
a  most  fortunate  woman.  She  had  a  posi- 
tively princely  income,  the  mo^t  unexception- 
able relations,  and  a  charming  old  house 
to  live  in.  Jocelyn  kept  up  the  old  place 
in  magnificent  style.  There  were  antique 
treasures  in  some  of  the  rooms  that  money 
could  not  buy. 

Every  Christmas  Jocelyn  had  a  large 
house-party  to  which  she  invited  her  most 
intimate  friends  and  relations.    The  in- 
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timate  friends  were  few,  and  the  unex- 
ceptionable relatione  were  many.  Jocelyn 
made  a  perfect  hostess,  and  was  equally 
gracious  to  all.  She  was  never  known  to 
make  a  confidence.  Her  relations  called 
her  "unsympathetic."  Their  aristocratic 
breeding  would  not  allow  them  to  go 
further  than  that. 

The  time  was  drawing  near  for  Jocelyn 
to  assemble  her  house-party.  She  sat  in 
her  luxurious  boudoir  writine  the  usual 
notes  to  the  usual  people,  wiw  a  troubled 
expression  in  her  eyes  that  sometimes  crept 
into  them  when  Bhe  was  alone. 

There  would  be  no  refusals,  she  knew 
that;  and  the  house-party  would  be  almost 
precisely  similar  to  eyery  other  house- 
party  that  she  had  given  ever  since  she 
came  of  age.  There  would  be  her  aunt, 
Lady  Carstairs,  to  chaperon  the  party, 
together  with  a  couple  of  Carstairs  men 
and  a  couple  of  Carstairs  giils.  There 
would  be  four  or  five  cousins  of  different 
sexes — more  distant  and  a  good  deal  poorer 
than  the  Carstairs  cousins.  There  would 
be  half-a-dozen  people  from  lonely  country 
houses  thirty  or  forty  miles  away — and  there 
wodd  be  Godfrey  Wharton  and  his  sister. 

It  was  when  writing  her  note  to  the 
last-named  that  the  troubled  look  had 
stolen  into  Jocelyn  Garth's  eyes.  They 
were  the  only  people  she  really  cared  about 
amongst  the  many  she  had  asked.  They 
were  also  the  only  people  she  feared  to  see. 

Jocelyn  Garth  was  not  a  vain  woman, 
but  she  had  seen  that  in  Godfrey  Whar- 
ton's eyes  once  or  twice  that  was  abso- 
lutely unmistakeable.  She  knew,  just  as 
well  as  if  he  had  spoken  the  words,  that 
he  loved  her.  She  had  warded  off,  as 
women  know  how  to  ward  off,  an  absolute 
declaration  on  his  part.  But  the  time 
was  comine  when  she  knew  she  could  keep 
him  at  a  distance  no  longer. 

Five  years  ago,  gossip  had  linked  their 
names  together.  When  Jocelyn  attained 
her  majority  and  entered  into  possession 
of  vast  estates,  it  was  whispered  that  Miss 
Garth  and  the  young  Squire  of  Gratton 
Park  would  "  m£^e  it  up  together."  But 
as  time  went  on  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
anything  between  the  young  people  but 
friendship,  gossip  died  away  for  lack  of 
nourishment  It  was  undeniable  that  they 
would  have  made  a  fine  couple. 

The  house-party  began  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  December  and  lasted  over  the 
New  Tear.  Lady  Carstairs,  with  two 
blooming  daughters  and  two  stalwart  sons, 
was  the  first  to  arrive. 


"  Well,  Jocelyn,"  she  said,  as  she  kissed 
her  niece's  cheek,  <*  here  we  all  are  agmin  as 
usual.  Nothbg  has  happened,  I  suppose  t 
No  exciting  news  to  tell  me  t " 

Lady  Carstairs  asked  the  same  question 
each  year,  as  a  delicate  insinaation  to 
Jocelyn  that  it  was  high  time  die  goft 
engaged.  Ladv  Carstairs  hardly  thoo^t 
it  was  the  thing  for  a  young  woman  in 
Jooelyn's  position  to  remain  unmarried. 

**  I  should  have  been  very  humHIated," 
she  once  remarked,  "  tt  I  had  reaeked  the 
age  of  twenty-six  without  even  befaig  en- 
gaged. I  had  not  a  fiftieth  part  of 
Jooelyn's  money,  and  I  don't  think  I  was  so 
handsome.  But  I  had  '  go,'  which  Jooelyn 
has  not,  and  it  always  takes  with  men." 

She  was  piloted  upstairs  and  shown  bar 
rooms  by  Jocelyn  herselt  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  bustle  and  flying  about  as 
soon  as  she  set  foot  in  the  house.  For  a 
week  quiet  old  Boraston  Hall  would  hudly 
know  itself.  Its  dignified  repose  was  only 
disturbed  by  such  a  flippant  invasion  once 
a  year. 

Lady  Carstairs  was  languidly  explaining 
why  she  had  only  brought  one  maid. 

''At  the  last  moment — the  very  last 
moment,  my  dear,''  she  said,  sinking  bto 
an  arm-chair  and  loosening  her  wraps, 
''  the  girls'  maid  gave  notice.  Sneh  imper- 
tinence !  And  all  because  I  had  fforgottra 
that  I  had  promised  to  let  her  go  home 
at  this  particular  time.  As  if  this  were  not 
holiday  enough  !  However,  she  has  gone 
home  for  good  now,  and  I  am  sure  I  hope 
she'll  like  it.  But  what  are  my  poor 
girls  to  do,  Jocelyn  t " 

<'  I  will  lend  them  Parker,"  said  Joeelyn, 
smiling.  "^I  hardly  ever  need  her.  She 
finds  her  life  quite  dull,  and  wQl  be  charmed 
to  have  the  charge  of  two  fashionable 
young  ladies." 

'*  So  good  of  you,"  murmured  Lady  Car- 
stairs, dlBmissing  the  subject  comfortably  at 
once.  "I  think  I  should  like  my  tea  up 
here,  Jocelyn,  please.  I  am  quite  worn  out." 

Jocelyn  left  the  room  to  give  her  orders, 
and  in  a  little  while  was  joined  by  her 
two  cousins.  It  was  wonderful  how  short 
a  time  they  had  taken  to  get  into  elabo- 
rate tea-gowns  and  have  their  hair  curled. 

Jocelyn  was  sitting  before  a  large  log 
fire  in  the  big  hall.  The  rich  oak  panelling, 
covered  with  rare  old  china  and  flashing 
swords,  gleamed,  softly  sombre,  in  the 
ruddy  firelight.  Jocelyn  herself,  in  her 
white  woollen  sown  with  the  silver  belt, 
looked  particularly  fair  and  handsome 
against  her  dark  surroundings. 
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"  Tell  as  all  aboat  the  people  you  have 
got,"  said  Lacy  Cantaira,  ae  foon  as  she 
was  eemfortably  settled  irith  a  cap  of  tea 
in  hex  hand.    '^  Is  there  anybody  icesh  t " 
''I  am  afraid  not,"  Jocelyn  answered, 
smiling.    "  It  is  the  same  old  set^  Lacy." 
'« No  one  new  at  all )" 
''Not  one.    We  an  slow  at  growing 
new  aborigines,  yon  know.     Bat  I  can 
promise  yoa  a  few  exciting  yoong  men  at 
the  baU.    I  asked  Lady  Ellis  to  bring 
any  one  she  chose,  and  she  always  has  a 
train  of  ellgiUes  on  hand." 

"  Beally,  Jocelyn,"  said  Rose  Oarstairs, 
"yoa  sometimes  talk  as  if  yoa  were  a 
handred,  and  qoite  past  all  the  things 
that  other  people  care  aboat.  Yoa  stand 
oatside  them,  as  it  were." 

Jocelyn  did  notanswer.  Shehad  tamed  to 
meet  Harry  and  Edgar,  ^o  were  lonnging 
down  the  stairs  in  yelyet  smoUng-coatA 

An  hoar  later  and  the  hoase  was  fall. 
There  was  a  great  rashlng  aboat  in  the 
oorridorsi  and  caUing  for  maids,  and  de- 
manding hot  water.  A  great  laughing  and 
qaestiomng  as  to  the  rooms  which  they  were 
to  have.  Merry  congratalations  that  th^ 
had  met  again.  A  mingling  of  feminine 
voioes  and  deep  basses ;  a  general  fiolic- 
someness  and  bnstle.  The  old  hoase  had 
wakened  np. 

Jocelyn  Garth  stood  in  the  great  hall, 
greeting  with  a  smfle  on  her  lips  the  last 
arriTal — Godfrey  Wharton. 
«  Yoa  are  late  1 "  she  said. 
"  I  am  BO  lotry,  but  I  couldn't  manage 
to  oome  over  with  Kitty.  Yoa  dine  at 
eight,  don't  yoa  f  *' 

"  Yes ;  and  it  is  only  twenty  minutes  to, 
now  1    We  must  hurry." 

She  mounted  the  stairs  lightly  and  left 
him  standing  there  with  words  of  unspoken 
admiration  on  his  lips.  She  always  avoided 
being  alone  with  him  for  eyen  five  minutes 
together.  He  bit  his  lip  as  he  recognfaed 
that  the  old  will-o'-the-wisp  chase  was  to 
begin  once  more. 

"But  this  time  she  shall  give  me  an 
answer,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  followed 
her  slowly  up  the  stairs. 

Dinner  was  a  very  merry  affair  that 
night.  So  many  of  the  guests  had  not  met 
since  this  time  last  year.  There  was  so 
much  to  talk  over;  so  many  "do  you 
remembers  t"  inteispersed  with  glances 
more  or  less  tender;  so  many  promising 
flirtations  taken  up  again  at  the  point  at 
which  they  had  been  broken  off  twelve 
months  ago. 
Jocelyn  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  In 


white  and  diamonds.  Lady  Oarstairs  sat 
at  Jocelyn's  lefb  hand,  and  inade  comments 
on  the  guests  in  a  confidential  tone. 

"Nobody  fresh,  I  see,  Jocelynt  Is 
everybody  really  here  t " 

"Every  single  soul,  aunb  I  wish  I 
could  have  collected  a  few  new  people, 
but  there  were  none  to  collect" 

"  Hum— ha ! "  said  Lady  Oarstairs,  with 
her  eyeglass  to  her  eye.  "DaiqrOarruthers 
seems  to  have  gone  off  a  good  deal  since 
last  year.  I  was  rather  afraid  Edgar  would 
take  to  her.    No  money,  I  believe  f " 

"  No  money ;  only  birth,  Aunt  Grace,'' 
said  Jocelyn  in  her  quiet  vdca 

lAdy  Oarstairs  shot  a  auick  glance  at 
her  niece.  She  had  an  idea  that  some- 
times Jocelyn  was  a  little  sarcastic,  and 
she  did  not  like  sarcastic  women. 

"Birth  is  aU  very  well,"  she  repUed 
with  dignity;  "but  money  is  absolutely 
necessary,  nowadays.  Young  Wharton 
has  grown  very  coineJooUng,"  she  added, 
returning  to  her  scrutiny  of  tiie  guestsi 

She  had  a  fancy  that  JoMlyn  and 
Godfrey  Wharton  liked  each  other  more 
than  was  wise.  She  wanted  Jocelyn  to 
marry  her  own  son  Edgar. 

"  Has  he  1 "  said  Jocelyn,  with  her  most 
imperturbable  expression.  "I  had  not 
observed  it" 

"  You  are  so  used  to  him,  my  dear.  I 
have  not  seen  him  for  a  year." 

Jocelyn  let  the  subject  drop.  She 
never  argued  and  waxed  hot  in  discussion 
— which  was  perhaps  one  oi  the  reasons 
why  she  was  deemed  unsympathetic 

"Those  Bletherton  girls  dress  worse 
than  ever,"  said  Lady  Osrstabs,  going  on 
with  her  survey.  "  Oouldn't  you  hint  to 
the  fat  one^  Jocelyn,  that  magenta  velvet 
looks  awful  against  that  yeUow  skin  of  hers  t 
Any  one  can  see  she  hss  been  in  India." 

"  Perhaps  she  doesn't  know  she  has  a 
yellow  skin.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  en- 
lighten her." 

"WeU,  well— ^ear  me^  Jocelyn,  how 
aged  Oolonel  Tredarth  is  I  Poor  old  man  I 
It  is  quite  pitiable  to  see  Um." 

"  Me  has  only  left  off  dyeing  his  hair, 
aunt    That  is  really  the  only  difference." 

"My  dear,  how  cynical  you  arel  I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  about  one  of 
my  relations,"  said  Lady  Oarstobs  with 
virtuous  indignation,  and  a  consciousness 
that  her  own  hair  was  not  entirely  in- 
nocent of  liquid  assistance.  "I  believe 
the  poor  creature's  hair  has  grown  white 
from  grief.  He  never  recovered  his  son's 
going  off  in  that  extraordinary  way." 
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'<  That  was  ten  years  ago." 
.  "Sorrow  tells  slowly  on  soma  people," 
said  Lady  Carstairs  with  a  sigb.     *'  It  was 
years  before  I  realised  what  a  blow  poor 
John's  death  was  to  me." 

**  John  "  was  her  husband. 

Jooelyn  was  silent  again.  She  had  none 
of  the  flaent  stock  remarks  people  nsnally 
utter  on  saeh  oecasiona  She  now  tamed 
her  attention  to  her  right-hand  neighbour 
— an  elderly  bachelor,  also  a  cousin,  who 
had  taken  her  in  to  dinner. 

« I  hope  you  haFO  not  forgotten  how  to 
skate,  Cousin  Arthur)"  she  remarked.  *'We 
are  going  to  have  all  sorts  of  festivities  on 
the  ice,  and  I  shall  need  you  to  look  after 

•MA    W 

me. 

"  You  ought  to  have  a  younger  man  to 
look  after  you/'  said  the  Idan  cousin.  "  I 
expect  I  shall  be  quite  out  of  the  running. 
You  forget  that  I  am  a  fossil,  Jocelya" 

Perhaps  she  did  not  forget  this  fact 
of tener  than  he  did  himself.  At  fifty-five 
he  still  considered  himself  a  gay  young  boy. 

*^  And  there  is  the  ball,  too,"  continued 
Jocelyn,  ''  and  a  dinner-party,  and  my  New 
Year's  E^e  ghostly  evince.  I  shall  expect 
you  to  be  at  the  front  in  everything." 

"  I  wQI  obey  any  commands  from  lips  so 
fair,"  said  the  elderly  cousin,  with  clumsy 
gallantry. 

Jocelyn  gave  the  signal  to  rise  at  that 
moment,  and  the  ladies  swept  from  the 
room,  the  magenta  velvet  in  close  juxta- 
position to  an  exquisite  yellow  gown  from 
Worth.  Lady  Carstairs  decUured  after- 
wards that  it  made  her  very  bones  ache  to 
bok  at  them. 

There  was  playbg  and  singing  after 
dinner,  and  by-and-by,  when  the  men  came 
in,  a  good  deal  of  mild  flirtation.  Lady 
Carstairs  drew  Jocelyn's  .attention  to  the 
fact  that  her  cousin  Edgar  was  the  finest 
man  in  the  room. 

Miss  Garth  gave  a  glance  in  the  direction 
of  the  six  feet  of  masculine  beauty  which 
was  now  engaged  in  absently  gazing  at  its 
patent-leather  toes. 
^  <<  Very  good-looking,"  she  said  briefly. 

**  He  is  considered  the  handsomest  man 
about  town,"  said  Lady  Carstairs,  a  little 
ruffled  at  Jocelyn's  indifference. 

'*  Is  he  t    Taat  is  very  nice." 

Jocelyn  spoke  as  though  she  were  think- 
ing of  something  elsa     L%dy  Carstairs 


asked  her  sharply  what  she  was  watelung 
the  door  like  that  for  I 

She  coloured  a  little  for  the  first  tima 

^*  I  was  wondering  why  Avellne  did  not 
come  in.  I  told  her  she  might  stop  ap  to 
see  yon  alL    Ah,  here  she  is ! " 

The  door  opened  and  a  dainty  little 
figure,  all  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons 
and  golden  hair,  came  in.  She  went 
straight  to  Jocelyn  and  nestled  up  to  her. 
Miss  Garth  kissed  the  little  face  with  a 
depth,  almost  a  passion,  of  tendemeBfl.| 

"  You  are  as  fond  of  that  child  as  ever," 
remarked  Lady  Carstairs  disapproTingly, 
as  she  gave  a  cold  peck  at  the  roee-flasaed 
cheeks.  "  And  spoQ  her  more,  no  doubt 
She  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  dt 
up  till  this  time." 

"She  would  not  have  slept  If  I  had  put 
her  to  bed,"  said  Jocelyn  apologetically. 

Lady  Carstairs  grunted  —  if  anch  a 
plebeian  expression  may  be  used  of  such 
an  aristocratic  personage. 

"  You  will  repent  pampering  her  like  tlik 
Some  day  she  will  have  to  get  her  own 
living." 

She  .was  watching  little  Aveline's 
progress  round  the  room  with  a  sntiile  on 
her  face.  All  tiie  men  were  petting  and 
teasing  her,  and  all  the  ladies  were  lavish- 
ing endearing  epithets  upon  her. 

Bat  Aveline  was  a  little  person  of 
decision  and  discrimination.  She  put 
aside  idth  a  firm  hand  the  daszUng  atten- 
tions that  were  offered  her,  and  made 
straight  for  Godfrey  Wliarton,  who  was 
the  only  person  in  the  room  who  had  taken  I 
no  notice  of  her. 

She  climbed  up  into  his  arms  and  laid 
her  head  on  his  shoulder,  with  a  nestling 
gesture  that  was  almost  the  same  ae  ahe 
used  to  Jocelyn. 

Godfrey  Wharton  bent  his  head  and 
kissed  her  softly.  Above  the  litde  golden 
head,  across  the  whole  length  of  the  room, 
his  eyes  met  Jocelyn  Garth's. 

The  look  in  itself  was  a  caress.  She 
felt  as  though,  in  the  presence  of  all,  he 
had  kissed  her  lips  instead  of  the  child's. 

She  blushed  crimson,  and  hastily  turned 
away  her  head.  L%dy  Carstairs,  who  had 
succeeded  In  planting  Edgar  by  his  eouain's 
side,  put  down  the  blush  to  the  admiring 
glance  that  the  young  man  had  given  her. 

And  she  went  to  bed  in  high  good-hamonr. 
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CHAPTER  VI.      LOOKING  FORWARD. 

Tf  J  on  follow  the  Bothery  throagb  the 
glen  by  ibe  imsll  pstb  on  ite  left  bsnk, 
you  saoend  sU  the  wsy  nnder  the  shade  of 
great  fin,  larehei,  cake,  and  Ureh.  Here 
and  thef e,  throngh  the  leafy  rifte,  the  sky 
thows  large  patches  of  blae  and  white 
This  glen  b  the  roosting-plaee  of  the 
rooks,  and  their  evening  ehoms  minsleB 
with  the  roar  of  the  lathery,  the'riVer 
protesting  against  any  rival  sound.  In 
the  evening  the  moths  flit  about  like 
ghosts  of  butterflies,  and  foolishly  bnuh 
against  the  sleeping  birds.  Nature  here  Is 
^d  and  lonely,  but  very  beautiful  to 
those  whose  eyes  have  been  trained  to  see 
beauty  everywhere. 

Penelope  Winskell  was  walking  slowly 
Dp  the  glen  one  evening,  ten  days  after 
her  conversation  with  the  Duke  of  Orey- 
barrow.  She  held  a  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  her  free,  slastie  step  quiekly  got  over 
the  distanee  that  separates  the  Palaoe 
from  tilie  head  of  the  glen.  There  was 
a  smUe  on  her  face  and  a  new  light  in  her 
eyes,  though  every  now  and  then  she 
looked  regretfully  at  the  beloved  glen,  as 
it  she  were  begging  for  its  forgiveness. 

The  path  ends  at  a  wicket  gate,  and 
suddenly  one  emerges  upon  a  great  sweep 
of  bare  hillside.  On  the  left  lies  a  long 
valley,  whose  windiog  path  you  can  trace 
for  several  miles,  and  which  eventually 
leads  across  a  mountain  pass  to  Steepside. 
On  the  r^ht  a  great  mountain  spur  fronts 


you,  with  a  valley  on  either  side  of  it. 
Prom  the  wicket  gate  the  long  aicent  of 
the  high  Htghfell  could  be  seen,  though 
ihe  real  summit  was  not  visible  till  one 
had  walked  for  more  than  two  hours 
lip  the  narrow  patb. 

Penelope  loved  this  view.  Here  she 
could  watch  the  clouds  as  the  huge  masses 
swept  across  the  hills  and  vales,  or  sank 
suddenly  to  enfold  a  lonely  crest  in  their 
white  arms.  She  hai  always  known  It, 
and  yet  there  was  ever  something  new  In 
the  scene,  always  something  wild  and 
grand  which  harmonised  with  her  thonghti . 
There  was  so  much  power  in  thoee  sweep- 
ing clouds  and  in  the  mountain-tops  to 
resist  the  opposing  force.  Force  against 
force.  She  was  young  and  strong 
bexaelf,  eager  to  fight  destiny  In  the 
shape  of  the  slow  ruin  that  was  graduiJly 
overwhelming  the  old  family,  whose  glory 
was  its  free  lands  from  times  immemorial 

ToJay  she  walked  some  way  up  the 
mountah-side,  not  pausing  tOl  she  reached 
a  small  dump  of  firs  near  to  which  a  tiny 
stream  gurgled  and  tumbled  in  Its  narrow 
b^d,  mimicking  the  greater  glory  of  the 
Bothery.  Penelope,  selecting  a  grey 
boulder,  sat  down  to  think.  Just  beneath 
her  was  a  reach  of  quiet  shallows,  where 
the  stream  flowed  silently,  and  where  the 
girl  could  see  her  own  reflection  intercept- 
ing the  blue  of  heaYcn.  Like  many 
another  girl,  as  she  sat  dreaming  by 
the  water  she  thought  of  love.  Love  was 
a  power  she  was  only  just  beginning  to 
understand.  She  did  not  even  know  why 
h  presented  itself  to  her  now^  when  only 
last  year  she  had  been  quite  contented 
with  dreams  of  visionary  glory.  She  had 
grown  up  without  knowing  for  many 
yia«ii  that  her  life  was  dull  H«r  uncle 
had  till  now  so  much  filled  her  life  with 
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employment,  that  the  had  mined  nothiDg 
elie.  He  had  taught  her  that  a  Prineees 
of  Bothery  mtut  he  quite  unlike  other 
girls,  and  ihe  had  easily  imbibed  these 
ideas  of  pride,  wUoh  even  in  the  beet  of 
mortals  need  bat  little  fostering.  Presently 
she  nnfolded  a  letter  she  held,  and  read  it 
again: 

'(Dearest  Princess,— I  have  been  here 
a  week  and  I  have  been  working  hard  for 
you  all  the  time.  I  have  looked  np  old 
ft-iends  of  my  youth,  and  I  have  been 
searching  for  a  smaU  house  in  a  good 
situation.  You  know  that  our  small  means 
have  bean  the  ehief  diffioulty  for  the 
maturing  of  our  plans.  I  think  I  have 
seen  a  way  out  of  this,  and  I  belieye 
I  have  found  a  suitable  abode.  A  widow 
lady  wishes  to  let  her  house  to  careful 
people  for  a  very  small  sum  of  money. 
The  house  is  chaxming,  and  is  In  a  gooid 
situation,  which  is  half  the  battle  in 
this  strange  world  of  London  and  the 
stranger  power  which  calls  itself  '  Society.' 
Once  I  was  well  acquainted  with  all  its 
ways,  but  alas  I  I  have  bng  ceased  to  be 
familiar  with  its  haunts. 

"You  must  come  when  I  send  for  you. 
I  am  looking  for  a  lady  who  will  act  4« 
chaperon,  for  sodety  must  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  you.  The  rest  you  must 
leave  to  me.  You  have  but  to.  obey. 
Then,  Princess,  make  up  your  mind  to 
erjoy  all  these  gaieties.  Society  likes 
those  who  can  enjoy  its  good  things.  -J 
fear  at  times  I  have  made  you  too  grave, 
but  your  nature  is  strong.  I  am  writing 
to  your  father,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  make 
no  objection.  In  a  week  all  will  be  ready 
for  you.  As  to  yonr  toilet^  leave  that  tiU 
you  come.  Your  chaperon  must  see  tliat 
all  is  a9  it  should  be.  You  are  always 
beautiful,  child,  but  for  once  yon  must  do 
as  others  da 

"  I  can  hear  the  music  of  the  Botliery 
even  here,  but  how  long  will  that  music 
last  if  we  do  not  bestir  ourselves  f — Your 
devoted  Uncle,  '*  Oreybarrow." 

Penelope  read  end  re-read  the  letter 
with  a  smile  on  her  lipsL  She  felt  that 
f>bH  WAS  quite  ready  to  do  her  naele's 
bidding.  She  must  obey,  but  suddenly 
also  she  fel'i  she  could  love.  She  would 
learn  to  love  the  husband  of  her  uncle's 
choice.  Princesses  need  not  be  unhappy 
because  they  were  not  free,  like  vnlgar 
personsi  to  choose  their  husbands.  They 
could  love  one  worthy  of  tbemi  and  then 


life  would  be  a  beautifnl  thing.  She  looked 
sgsin  Into  the  pool  and  sndQed.  Penelope 
did  not  know  that  she  was  very  like  the 
pictures  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  because  she  had 
never  seen  any  of  them,  but  her  smile 
pleased  her,  and  her  own  beauty  was  a 
souree  of  pleasura  She  smfled  na  ahe 
thought  of  the  man  who  should  eome  to 
Bothery  as  her  husband.  Some  day  they 
would  sit  on  this  very  stone,  and  she 
would  tell  him  what  had  been  her  imaginary 
picture  of  him. 

"He  will  be  tall  and  liandsome.  He 
will  have  dark  eyes  and  dark  hair.  He 
will  love  our  dear  home  as  much  aa  I  love 
it  myself,  and  he  and  ttnde  will  be  com- 
panions for  each  other.  Wo  shall  enjoy 
long  walks  together,  and  sometlmea  he 
will  take  me  to  London  to  eea  the  world. 
I  want  to  see  the  world  for  a  littlo  while, 
but  I  must  always  live  here." 

At  this  moment  a  dog  came  boanding 
out  of  the  eopee,  and  jumped  upon  hor. 

"  Oh,  Nero,  you  here.  Don't  bark,  but 
lie  down.    Jim  Oldcom  must  be  eloae  by." 

Jim  was  sauntering  along  wltfi  a  broad 
grin  npon  his  face. 

'*It's  a  foin  neet,  PrlneeH,  and  when 
Sfero  see  yer  ho  wadn's  oum  doon  again 
for  my  calling." 

"Where's  the  Eingi  Jimt  Itf  ha  oat 
this  evening  t " 

**  He's  doon  by  tho  green  bushes.  GMt 
doon,  yer  silly  oald  daft  Nero  1  Lenk  an' 
see  what  wark  ye've  been  makUn'  im  the 
laddy's  gown.  D'ye  not  tUnk  i^'a  a 
thoosan'  shams  to  yet " 

**  If  ever  mind,  Nero.  PU  go  and  apeak 
to  my  father." 

The  King  was  not  far  behind  his  oonatant 
oompanion.  He  stepped  out  horn  Uio  tnea 
and  stood  beside  his  daughter.  Poriiape 
he,  too,  was  aware  of  the  eonferast  between 
himself  and  the  beautif  ol  gbL 

"D ^nitt  girl,  you  look  like  the  ghost 

sitting  here." 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you,"  laid  Penelope, 
taking  no  notice  of  tiM  oath,  asid,  indeed, 
the  King's  language  was  never  ehoiee.  * '  I 
have  heard  from  uncle»  and  he  saya  he  has 
written  to  you  about  my  gohig  to 
London." 

"  So  he  has.  His  crasy  letter  b  here 
somewhere.  Wlm's  to  pay  the  aeoce,  I 
should  like  to  know  f " 

Penelope  stood  up  and  put  her  hand  on 
the  King's  greasy  ooai 

**  If  you  believed  in  me,  father;  it  woakl 
be  easier.  Yon  know  that  I  can  do  more 
for  the  old  home  than  any  one  else.** 
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''  You're  a  gbl,  and  whaVi  the  ni e  of 
gblaT' 

"  They  ean  niiny  those  who  can  redeem 
lind  with  their  money." 

The  King  looked  a  few  minatea  at  the 
ddU  he  cared  for  lo  little,  beeanie  ehe 
wai  a  girl,  and  beeanae  ahe  was  lo  different 
to  himself. 

"A  girl  makea  a  mess  of  everything. 
Your  uncle  has  filled  your  head  with 
rabbish.  You're  pretty  enoogh  and  proud 
enough  to  please  the  devil,  bat  it  isn't  pride 
that  finds  a  hnsbandwho  will  unloose  his 
purse  itriogt;  besides,  who  wants  a  stranger 
here  I" 

<'I   shall   find   him,"   said   Penelope, 
stamping  her  foot  angrily,  and  loosening 
her  father's  arm.    "  Uncle  believes  in  me, 
and  he  knows  I  can  do  it." 
.  "Lst  me  see  ttie  bond — ^and  the  man 
who  signs  it  won't  rign  it  for  nothing." 
P«nelope  raised  her  head. 
"  Am  I  nothing  r' 

*'  Tou're  well  enough  as  far  as  looks  go, 
Peozle,  but  a  husband  will  want  none  of 
your  high  and  mighty  pride.  Yoall  make 
a  mull  of  it  as  did  your  great-aunt,  and 
Greybarrcw  will  repent  when  it  is  too  late. 
It's  Davy  and  myadf  as  will  save  the  estate. 
We  don't  want  a  meddling  girl  to  teach 
us. 

*'  Father  1 "  said  Penelope,  with  a  world 
of  reproach  in  her  tone.  "  Father !  yon 
know  that  unl^s  someUiing  is  done  at 

once '* 

The  King  of  Rothery  shook  himself  free 
of  his  daughter  with  an  oath  and  walked  off 
to  join  Oldcorn,  who  was  searching  for 
some  loet  sheep.  Some  neighbouriog 
rascals  had  been  connterfeiting  his  own 
mark  on  the  Kfn^s  ewes,  and  Oldcorn  and 
he  moat  at  once  bring  the  matter  home 
to  them.  As  to  Penelope  and  her 
marriage,  Aat  seemed  a  pure  chimera  to 
him.  What  man  would  waste  good  gold 
on  another  man's  land  at  the  bidding  of  a 
girl  I  Greybarrow  had  always  lived  on 
dreams,  and  much  good  they  had  done  him. 
Besides — ^if  the  old  tale  was  true  no  gold 
was  wasnted.  Ah  1  but  was  it  true  t  The 
King  ehuekled  to  himself  as  he  strode 
along  the  mountain^Hride. 

.  For  a  long  time  the  girl  sat  upon  the 
grey  atone,  her  proud  heart  swelling  at 
her  father's  treatment,  and  hardening  her- 
self against  his  seem  of  her.  Then  she 
rose  and  stood  on  the  hillside,  and  crossed 
her  arms  to  still  tfce  beating  of  her 
heart: 

"  I  wIU  do  it/'  she  sard  aloud.    "  I— I 


will  save  the  Winskella'  estate,  and  then 
my  father  will  see  that  a  girl  can  accomplish 
more  than  he  and  his  son  together  can  do." 

Then  she  laughed  a  littlci  the  laugh  of  a 
lonely  gbl  idio  means  to  do  without 
the  sympathy  which  should  be  hers  by 
right. 

<'  I  will  not  think  of  myself,  I  will  not 
care.  If  I  cannot  love^  I  will  do  without 
it.  Many  people  live  without  love.  My 
mother  did." 

The  stars  came  forth  upon  the  indescrib- 
able blue  of  the  evening  sky ;  the  moon . 
was  bright  over  the  clump  of  fir-trees ;  as ' 
Penelope  wandered  back  to  the  dreary 
Palaee.  The  Bothery  seemed  to  speak  new 
swelling  words  of  pride,  and  ahe  loved  it 
now  with  a  new  love  which  had  in  it  some 
of  the  fierce  determination  ol  her  nature. 

She  climbed  to  her  turret  room,  and  when 
ahe  had  dismissed  Betty,  she  sat  a  long 
time  wonderinff  about  that  future  her 
undo  had  promised  her.  How  would  the 
great  world  receive  herl  A  certain  shy- 
ness mingled  with  her  pride.  She  knew 
so  little  what  society  meant  or  what  it 
would  entail  upon  her ;  ahe  only  knew  that 
ahe  was  going  to  fulfil  her  mission,  a 
mission  not  only  self-imposed,  but  which 
had  been  given  to  her  by  her  uncle,  the 
man  who  had  made  her  capable  of  appre- 
ciating many  things,  the  meaning  of  which 
her  brother  did  not  even  know. 

She  tried  to  read,  but  the  words  she  read 
made  no  impression  upon  her.  She  could 
see  only  the  bfg  world  before  her,  looking 
like  a  great  flame,  into  which  she  must 
step  from  out  the  darkness  of  Bothery. 
Then  from  the  flame  also  stepped  forth  the 
lover,  and  he  took  her  hand,  and  told  her 
that  ahe  was  baautiful  and  that  he  loved  her 
with  all  his  heart.  Penelope  felt  her  pride 
melted  before  this  new  hope,  and  a)ie 
nestled  her  head  on  the  handsome  knight's 
shoulder  and  felt  at  rest.  Then  suddenly 
it  seemed  that  the  flame  died  down  and 
the  knight's  grasp  loosened,  and  darhaess 
fell  upon  the  turret  chamber,  whilst  the 
moon  looked  in  on  her  solitude  with  a 
large,  wondering  eye. 

The  fabrics  of  a  dream  and  of  a  girl's 
fair  castles  soon  fade  and  fall  low. 

Thetf  Penelope  took  the  big  Bible  that 
had  belonged  to  her  mother  and  opened  it, 
but  ahe  did  not  heed  the  words  she  read, 
for  another  castle  was  slowly  rising  from 
the  ashes  of  the  first,  and  the  mag^c  fabiic 
wai  built  up  egiin  o'  endless  day  dreamr, 
ii  which  gMs  who  have  been  bi  ought  up 
in  much  solitude  indulge  naturally,  nt>t 
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from  ambition  or  from  love  of  power,  bat 
beeauie  of  their  innate  longing  to  love. 
Tliii  love  ifl  the  ideal  of  a  pnre  mind, 
the  love  that  means  to  give  mneh  devotion 
in  retom  for  devotion,  a  love  where  all  ia 
eqoal  and  in  which  nothing  is  disappointing. 
Even  as  she  knelt  to  say  oft-repeated 
words  of  prayer,  Penelope  Winskell  was 
fall  of  this  personal  devotion,  fall  of  the 
great  yoathfal  power  to  love  —  whieh 
seemed  to  satisfy  her  better  than  any 
religions  creed. 

Then  saddenly  she  rose  from  her  knees, 
aad  the  beantifal  yoang  face  settled  itself 
into  an  expression  which  was  almost  hard. 

**  What  does  it  matter  f  He  moat  be 
rich  and  he  matt  love  me  enough  to  save 
oar  Palace  and  oar  land.  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied with  that." 

Penelope  spoke  ignorantly,  bat  even  her 
ignorance  was  not  devoid  of  heroism.  She 
accepted  the  sacrifice  and  connted  the  cost 
becanse  she  was  not  nowreqaired  to  pay. 
Then  she  looked  oat  once  more  over  the 
sleeping  woods,  and  listened  again  to  the 
low  marmar  of  the  Eothery  before  getting 
into  bed.  After  this  she  fell  asleep,  courtbg 
more  dreama  from  dreams,  more  love  from 
love. 

The  doads  descended  slowly  over  the 
vjJley  and  over  the  Palace,  and  wrapped 
themaelves  roand  -the  Princess  who  wished 
to  soar  above  them.  The  moonlight  was 
blotted  oat,  and  before  morning  the  rafn 
was  falliDg  with  a  slow,  steady,  melancholy 
patter. 

CHAPTER  VII.       IN   LONDON   TOWN. 

• 

Some  days  later  the  Dake  of  Orey- 
barrow  stood  by  the  window  of  a 
hoase  in  Eaton  Square.  The  London 
seMon  had  began,  and  there  was  a  distant 
ana  contlnnoas  roar  of  cabs  and  carriages. 
The  drawing-room,  which  the  Dake  had 
been  pacing  for  some  time  previoaaly, 
looked  out  upon  the  trees  of  the  squara 
They  made  a  brave  show  of  green  now, 
and  the  flowers  boldly  defied  the  smoke 
and  were  gaudy  and  well  watered.  The 
room  itself  was  prettily  furnished,  and 
showed  plain  traces  of  a  woman's  hand. 
It  belonged  to  a  youDg  widow  who 
had  lately  lost  her  husband.  She  had 
fled  into  the  country,  letting  her  home  to 
Penzie's  uncle  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  Dake 
had  been  much  favoured  by  fate,  for  he  had 
been  able  to  hunt  up  a  few  old  frieods, 
who  almost  looked  upon  bim  as  a  returned 
spirit,  so  much  had  fats  existence  been 


forgotteu.  These  old  friends  belonged 
chiefly  to  a  eertain  set  whose  good 
nature  unfortunately  exceeded  their  powers 
of  paying  their  debts.  One  of  them,  a 
certain  I^rd  Farrant,  a  jovial*  good-natured 
man,  whose  youthful  follies  had  been 
counteracted  by  his  marriage  with  a  lively 
heiress,  was,  however,  able  and  willing 
to  forward  «'Dick  Winskdl's  plans,"  as  he 
called  them.  His  wife  knew  a  lady  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  aodety, 
and  who  was  herself  well  known,  bnt  who, 
having  lately  lost  her  money,  was  now 
glad  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life  for 
a  season  at  the  cost  of  a  stranger. 

The  Dake  had  an  interview  with  lira 
Todd.  He  found  himself  confronted  with 
a  short  and  fashionably  dressed  lady,  very 
voluble  and  very  mach  at  her  ease.  His 
courtly  manners  In  no  way  subdaed  her. 
He  would  have  liked  to  meet  with  a  lady 
who  talked  less,  bnt  he  oonddered  that 
Penelope  was  very  ignorant  of  the  world, 
and  would  need  some  one  who  was  neither 
afraid  of  It,  nor  Its  scorn  of  ignorance. 

The  Duke  was  now  watching  for  Pene- 
lope's arrival  He  looked  thoughtful,  as  if 
conflicting  thoughts  were  warring  against 
each  other.  There  was  a  strange  new  light 
in  his  eyes,  as  if  the  world  had  already 
roused  him  from  the  torpor  which  had 
enveloped  him  at  Eothery.  He  might 
have  been  a  French  Marquis  living  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  of  revelation, 
insiiting  on  the  accustomed  etiqaette,  and 
smiling  at  the  danger.  He  even  wondered 
at  himself  as  he  looked  roand  the  room. 

''It  is  worth  venturing"  he  said  aloud. 
"  Penelope  must  succeed.  Her  beauty  is 
of  no' common  order,  and  she  has  m(»e 
wits  than  the  ordinary  young  ladies  I  have 
lately  met  at  the  Farrants'.  If  I  ean  hold 
out  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  season 
will  be  over  or  nearly  so,  and  then — well, 
nothing  attempted,  nothing  done.'*  He 
amUed  again  at  certiJn  remembrances 
which  were  hidden  too  deeply  in  his  mind 
for  even  mental  words. 

So  busy  was  he  with  these  thoughts  that 
he  did  not  see  the  cab  for  wUeh  «he  was 
watching,  and  out  of  which  Betty  stepped  to 
ring  the  bell.  The  Dake  hurded  downstairs 
jast  in  time  to  greet  Penelope  in  the  hall. 

''Gome,  that's  right  Betty  will  find 
her  own  way  npstairs.  Pender  let  me  see 
yoa.  The  roses  and  the  lilies  must  bloom 
in  this  big,  black  city."  He  held  her  a  IttUe 
from  'him,  for  he  had  seen  some  smart 
Udies,  as  he  called  them,  and  now  he  wished 
to  compare  P«nzie  with  them. 
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His  tmile  iii%1it  have  told  the  Piinoeti 
that  ihe  had  stood  the  teat  well. 

"Ton  are  a  UtUe  pale,  bot  the  journey 

is  long.     Yon  haye  not    ehanged  your 

mindr 

Paozie  elaiped  her  handa  round  hit  arm. 

"No^  ancle;  yon  aee  I  am  here  to  obey 

yon.    I  am  ready.'' 

"My  first  command  is  to  th'nk  of 
nothing,  my  Prineess,  but  how  best  to  enjoy 
yourself.  That  will  take  away  the  little 
frown  of  thonght  on  your  brow,  whieh  does 
not  befit  tliis  gay  world.  Mrs.  Todd  oomes 
this  evening ;  till  then  yon  and  I  csn  enjoy 
oarselves.  When  she  has  arrived  I  shall 
go  to  my  elnb.  I  have  some  invitations 
for  yon  already.  All  my  old  friends  have 
not  yet  forgotten  me,  yon  see." 

He  led  ner  to  the  chimnejrpiece,  where 
some  invitation  eards  were  diq>layed,  and 
spread  them  ont  before  her  with  ehild-like 
pleasnre. 

"  Yon  will  soon  be  at  home  among  ihe 
best  of  them,  and  Mrs.  Todd  promises  to 
preside  over  your  wardrobe." 

"  Ob,  nnole,  she  spoils  it  alL  I  mast 
have  my  own  ideas  about  dress." 

"You  will  be  in  good  hands.  Dj  all 
that  is  right ;  you  need  not  think  of  expense, 
Penzle,  I  have  ample-^suffioient,  that  is, 
for  our  purpose." 

"Are  you  sure,  unelet  I  am  giving 
yon  so  mueh  trouble." 

He  made  a  deprecating  movement  with 
hfs  shapely  white  hand.  These  two  had 
entered  into  a  strange  contract.  The  man 
bent  on  one  object,  Utile  understanding  a 
woman's  heart ;  the  girl  bent  on  the  same 
object  and  willing  to  co-operate  in  every 
way,  bot  not  yet  aware  with  what  dan- 
gerous tools  she  was  going  to  work. 

Penelope  had  stepped,  or  so  it  seemed 
to  her,  into  an  altogether  different  life. 
She  had  hardly  realised  how  strange  the 
change  would  be,  how  curious  to  find  her- 
self a  prisoner  between  four  walls,  unable 
to  wander  about  her  glen  and  her  wild 
hills,  or  even  to  go  where  she  liked.  Then 
something  of  the  fascination  of  the  grea^ 
town  struck  her  mind,  as  she  passed  through 
the  orowded  streets  and  beheld  the  city 
of  which  she  had  heard  so  much,  and  of 
which  she  had  thought  at  times  as  of  a 
dark,  mysterious  place. 

"Uncle,  how  strange  it  is,"  she  said 
when  she  had  gone  over  the  house,  whieh 
was  really  pretty  considering  it*  was  in 
London.  "  I  suppose  some  persons  would 
hate  to  live  in  our  Palace,  and  to  face  the 
loneliness  of  the  glen  I " 


"  There  is  a  great  fasdnaUon  in  London ; 
I  feel  it  myself.  When  I  was  young, 
Penzie,  I  was  as  famlliy  with  London  as  I 
am  now  with  Bothery." 

"  You  never  speak  of  that  time.  What 
made  yon  come  and  live  at  the  Palace  9  " 

The  Doke  sat  by  the  open  window  and 
Penelope  stood  up  Hear  the  balcony,  look- 
ing so  beautifnl  in  her  simple  black  dress 
that  her  uncle's  hopes  rose  higher. 

He  smfled  to  himself.  His  recollections 
were  evidently  not  very  sad,  but  also  not 
very  euily  translated. 

"  It  was  more  prudent  to  cut  oneself  off 
from  the  fascinations  of  the  world,  Panzie. 
But  for  you  I  should  not  have  returned  to 
it." 

"Are  you  sorry t"  she  said,  stooping 
down  and  giving  one  of  her  rare  smiles, 
which  showed  of  what  depth  of  love  she 
was  capable. 

"  Sorry  t  I  don't  know.  Some  ex- 
periences that  we  have  shunned  are  ever 
delightfal  memories  even  when  renounced. 
But  to  return  to  you,  child.  Mrs.  Todd 
will  be  coming  in  a  few  minutes;  after 
that,  remember,  you  and  I  will  live  in 
public." 

''Of  course.  A  stranger  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  us — what  is  really  us 
— but  only  with  the  outside  life.  I  can 
learn  socm  what  is  required  of  me,  though 
you  are  a  little  afrdd,  uncle,  that  I  am 
only  a  country  maiden." 

Penelope  laughed  a  low,  musicsl  laugh 
which  it  did  hn  uncle's  heart  good  to 
hear.  She  was  still  young  at  heart,  «nd 
not  incapable  of  appreciating  pleasure. 
A  sudden  qualm  came  over  mm  that  he 
was  bringing  the  girl,  unprepared,  into  a 
strange  world,  but  he  put  the  thought  from 
him.  He  had  come  with  a  purpose,  and 
with  this  nothing  must  interfere. 

"  The  Winskells  have  always  been  able 
to  fulfil  their  self-appointed  tasks,"  he  said. 
*'  If  anything  puzzles  you,  Mri>.  Todd  will 
be  able  to  teach  you." 

"  Ob,  I  shall  be  silent  and  learn  ;  I  shall 
not  ask  her,"  said  Penelope  Winfekell 
proudly,  with  a  pride  that  would  have 
made  a  woman  of  the  world  laagh  till  she 
had  fathomed  its  strength. 

"You  have  inherited  your  great-aunt's 
pride,  Penzle,  and  added  to  it  some  more 
of  your  own.  Ah  I  here  is  the  lady. 
Remember,  I  had  no  time  to  piek  and 
choose,  and  she  is  a  lady  by  birth  and  a 
woman  of  the  world." 

Before  Penelope  had  gathered  her  ideas 
together  Mr#.  Todd  was  in  the  room.     A 
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good-lookiDg  wofflio  of  forty,  dresiod  in 
the  heigU  of  fathion,  and  whh  a  flnart- 
nesa  of  maotier  and  apeeeh  whioh  P<melope 
had  neyer  seen  befora^  Nothing  but  the 
innate  prida  which  refoiaa  to  be  sarprised 
or  to  aak  qaeationa  prevented  her  from 
showing  her  a«toni«hment,  when  ahe  wai 
aaddenly  seised  and  klased  and  when  a 
Yolley  of  words  was  directed  at  her. 

*'  Miss  .Wimkell,  I  am  so  glad  to  make 
yoor  aoqaaintanee.  How  very  nfoe  It  will 
be  to  act  chaperon  to  yon  1  Oh  !  in  five 
minutes  we  shall  no  longer  be  strangers. 
Lard  Farrant  explained  everything  to  me, 
and  we  are  all  going  to  conspire  to  make 
you  enjoy  yourself  immensely.  Yoor  first 
season,  too  1  You  are  to  be  presented  next 
week — Lady  Farrant  undertakes  all  that 
Delightful  woman,  such  spirits  I  She  says 
I  am  the  only  person  beddes  herself  who 
la  never  tired.  Are  you  really  called  a 
Princess  fai  your  parts  1  That  is  quite 
romantic.  Lord  Farrant  explained  it  to 
me ;  such  a  very,  very  old  family  yours  Is, 
quite  decrepit  with  age,  he  said.  I  adore 
old  pedigrees." 

"  We  shall  dine  at  seven  to-day,  Mrs. 
Todd."  put  In  the  Duke.  "  Will  that  suit 
you!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  anything  suits  me.  I  suppose 
yon  are  tired  after  your  journey,  but  to- 
morrow me  must  go  to  the  dressmaker^s.  I 
know  one  who  is  excellent^  and  so  cheap ! 
I  don't  tell  any  one  her  name,  but  I  shall 
treat  you  as  a  daughter.  Your  dress  is 
rather  countrified,  you  see.  Of  course  It 
suits  you.  I  expect  everything  will  suit 
you.  There  are  some  girls  who  look  well 
in  anything,  and  some  who  never  look  well 
at  all.  There  is  a  ball  at  the  Farrants' 
to-morrow.  Can  we  manage  to  get  a 
dress  by  then,  I  wonder  1  O^  yes,  I  think 
80.  I  can  do  wonders.  You  have  a  car- 
ilage,  I  trust  1" 

**  A  hired  trougham,"  said  the  Dake. 

^'That  will  do.  Very  soon  we  shall 
have  heaps  of  carriages  at  our  disposal. 
A  little  management  makes  everything 
easy.  Now,  Miss  Winakell,  come  and  show 
me  your  wardrobe  till  dinner  Is  ready.  I 
see  you  are  not  the  sort  of  girl  who  cares 
for  dress,  so  I  shall  not  bother  you  more 
than  I  can  help,  and  really  it  is  fortunate 
that  you  are  so  good-looking,  for  it  will 
make  my  task  comparatively  easy." 

"It  Is  very  kind  of  you  to  take  so  much 
trouble  for  me/'  said  Penelope,  only  just 
able  to  preserve  her  self-possession  amidst 
thu  avalanche  of  words. 

''  Oh  1  not  at  all.    I  was  bom  with  a 


genius  for  dteas.  I  dreaaed  my  dolls 
fashionably  when  I  was  five  yeaza  old,  and 
I  was  very  miserable  if  they  lookod 
dowdy.  That  was  my  gift,  just  aa  aome 
people  are  ttom  artists  or  mualciana 
You  sde,  it  Is  quite  a  delight  to  me  to 
have  some  one  who  wlU  repay  my 
trouble." 

Ttiey  bad  readied  ihe  drawing-ioom  door 
by  this  time,  and  Penelope  had  made  np 
her  mind  to  be  resigned.  She  even 
langhed  at  this  new  experience  becanse 
she  despised  the  speaker,  though  ahe 
meant  to  be  an  obedient  pupfL 

"  Positively,  all  your  dresses  are  of  the 
same  pattern !  How  very  odd,  aad  yet^ 
perhaps,  it  is  not.  Have  you  never  been  to 
London  t " 

"Never  till  to^ay." 

"  G-ood  gracious  1  How  charming  1  But 
you  paid  visits  In  country  houses  t  ** 

*' Never,"  said  Penzle.  ^'I  have  never 
left  the  Palaca" 

Mrs.  Todd  could  not  repress  her  amnse- 
ment 

'<  At  the— the  Palace  yon  had  visiton  f " 

*' Never,"  said  the  Prfaicen  gravely. 
'*My  father  dislikes  strangers,  and  we  lived 
quite  quietly." 

'*  Qdte  delightfid  and  romantic !  How- 
ever, that  ne^  not  be  mentioned.  Vm 
sure  you'll  soon  be  the  ffshion  beeauae  of 
your  beauty ;  you  are  not  vain,  I  see.*' 

<*  I  don't  know.  I  believe  that  beauty 
is  a  power,  and  I  want  that  aorft  of 
power.'' 

Mrs.  Todd  was  almost  silenced  Ibr  a 
moment  by  the  strange  answer,  and  then 
she  too  made  up  her  mind  not  to  be  aor- 
prised. 

*'0f  course  beauty  is  very  osefdL 
Ohiefly  when  one  wants  to  be  well 
married." 

*<That  Is  why  we  came  to  London/' 
said  Penelope  simply,  but  to  Mrs.  Todd 
the  answer  seemed  to  go  beyond  even  her 
own  worldliness,  which  was  always  Teiied 
In  a  ladylike  manner* 

"Ah I  Well.  Yes.  Most  mothers  go 
through  the  season  in  order  to  marry  their 
daughters  well;  only  they  don't  say  sa 
Of  course  everybody  knows  it,  bat 
perhaps  It  Is  as  well  not  to  appear  to  thinic 
It." 

Pende  took  the  hint.  She  saw  she 
had  a  good  many  things  to  learn. 

"  I  shall  not  say  so,  but  I  think  it  ie 
fair  you  should  know  the  truth.'* 

'*  How  young  and  yet  how  old  1"  thought 
the  widow;    ''but   how  lovely  ahe    Isl 
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Perfect  in   feature,  bat  ihe  has  hardly 
enough  animation  about  her  to  compete 
with  the  fast  gfrla." 
Aloud  the  Mlded : 

<<  I  ehall  do  my  beat,  I  can  aisnre  yon, 
but  I  ezpeot  you  will  soon  fail  in  love, 

with '' 

**  Oh,  no,  I  am  not  going  to  fall  in  love, 
Mn.  Todd.  I  shall  mairy  the  riehest  man 
who— who  is  suitablei" 

The  astonished  Mrs.  Todd  was  silenced 
for  quite  three  minutes. 

"Ob,  well,  yes;  of  course  one  cannot 
Ihre  without  money,  and  I  don't  mind 
owning  that  I  was  foolish  enough  to  fall 
I  In  love  with  a  young  officer.  We  married 
on  nothing  a  year,  and  soon  repented  ever 
having  seen  each  other,  but  though  I  see 
now  that  I  was  foolish,  I  thought  &en  that 
I  was  doing  quite  the  right  thing  by 
falling  desperately  in  love.*' 

**  Of  eourse  you  had  no  higher  ideas,  but 
— oh,  Mrs.  Todd,"  and  Penelope  laughed 
at  seeing  the  look  of  eonstemation,  "  this 
is  my  only  evening  gown,  and  that  was 
made  three  years  sgo  to  go  to  a  ball." 

''  A  ball  I  Oh,  then,  you  have  been  to 
one  I " 

Penzle  laughed  again,  and  Mrs.  Todd 
thought  she  had  never  heard  such  a  pretty 
laugh  considering  that  the  girl  was  so 
"  horribly  worldly." 

"  Yes,  our  village  ball — in  the  village 
school-room,  lighted  with  oil  lamps,  and' 
where  the  ladies  pay  threepence ;  but  of 
coarse  I  did  not  dance.  I  only  went. to 
look  on,  as  the  people  thought  it  a  great 
honour  for  any  of  us  to  come  to  see  them 
danciog." 

**  Ob,  you  did  not  dance  f  * 
''No,  but  I  can  dance.  Betty  was 
famous  for  her  steps,  and  she  taught  me." 
"  My  dear,  the  whole  episode  is  really 
very  romantic  If  you  were  not  so  very  " — 
she  altered  "  worldly"  to — "  wise,  I  should 
fancy  I  was  living  hi  romantic  times." 

"  I  suppose  London  has  no  romance,  has 
itt" 

**  Bomance  1  I  should  think  not  Indeed. 
How  about  your  hatf  You  must  not  go  in 
for  fashion,  but  for  what  suits  you.  People 
will  forgive  you  everything." 

''  Why  should  they  forgive  me  t  I 
mean  to  become  exactly  like  a  London  girl 
till  I  marry." 

Mrs.  Todd  again  received  a  mental 
electric  shock. 

**Oh,  well,  yes,  it's  wiser,  of  course,  but 
I  mean  your  beauty  will  make  people  think 
that  all  you  do  is  right  You  may  lead  the 


fashion.  At  least  I  think  so,  only  fisshfon 
is  so  odd  and  so  fickleu  Some  seasons  the 
belle  is  poaitirely  ugly  1  Really  I  must 
kiss  you  again,  dear.  You  are  quite 
delidohs'  and  refreshing.  A  dear,  worldly 
beauty,  who  has  never  beento  a  ball  or  to  a 
party  !  Now,  let  us  dress  for  dinner;  this 
gown  will  do  for  jast  this  evening,  and  to- 
n\prrow  I  shall  work  hard  to  make  you 
appear  as  if  you  were  a  leader  of  fashion." 

ABOUT  GARDENS  AND  THEIR 
ASSO0IATION& 

The  history  of  mankind  begins  in  a 
garden,  and  with  gardens  we  associate  the 
charms  of  romance  and  the  sweet  savour  of 
song.  They  seem  to  scatter  their  fragrance 
and  diffuse  their  bloom  over  the  literature 
of  every  nation.  Ezqidsite  garden-Uta 
occur  in  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews ; 
and  no  classical  scholar  can  forget  the 
picture  in  Homer's  "Odyssey  "  of  the  garden 
of  Kbg  Aldnous,  radiant  with  eternal 
spring,  or  Plhiy's  fond  and  elaborate 
description  of  his  garden  at  Toscsna. 
Oriental  poetry,  such  as  that  of  Hafiz  and 
Firdnsi,  teems  with  imagery  borrowed  from 
the  garden — that  sunny,  sumptuous  plea- 
sure-ground of  the  Esat,  in  which  luxurious 
Princes  toyed  away  the  hours  with  the 
beauties  of  the  zenanas.    Those  Eastern 

f;ardens  might  well  delight  and  Inspire  the 
ancy  of  the  bard.  How  much  one  might 
tell,  for  instancoi  of  the  gardens  of  Solo- 
mon, with  "the  trees  of  spices"  and 
*'  reservoirs  of  water/'  of  which  the  Targum 
speaks.  Or  of  tht  Hanging  Gsrdens  of 
Bsbylon,  laid  out  in  gorgeous  terraces, 
each  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  glittering 
marble.  Or  of  the  gardens  of  Media, 
which  Qaeen  Semiramb  constructed  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Baghistan.  Or  of  the 
Egyptbn  gardens,  severely  monumental, 
with  their  broad  and  silent  canals  adorned 
by  waterlUies,  and  their  avenues  shaded 
by  palms  and  pomegranate-trees.  Or  of 
the  gardens  of  Kashmir,  which  the  poet 
Moore  celebrates  in  his  '*  Light  of  the 
Harem  " — such  as  the  Floating  Gardens  of 
the  City  of  the  San,  which  repose  on  the 
tranquil  bosom  of  the  Dal,  or  the  NszU 
Bagh  (Tae  'Garden  of  Bliss),  first 
plsnned  by  Akbar  the  Victorious.  Or  ol 
the  gardens  of  the  Mughul  Emperor  at 
Delhi,  with  their  alleys  of  orange-trees  and 
jets  of  perfumed  water.  Or  of  the  Daulat 
Bflgd,  or  Gardens  of  Splendour,  at  Ajmir, 
with  its  marble  pavilions,  its  bright  pools. 
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its  venenUe  treei.  Or  of  the  baaatifal 
Sbalimar  Gardens  at  Baghbaopar,  laid 
oat  for  the  pleaanre  of  the  Emperor,  Shah 
Jdbao. 

Let  as  now  tarn  to  the  Weit.  A  joyons 
little  aketch  of  a  Western  garden  ocean  in 
the  animated  pages  of  the  "  Boman  de  la 
Bote."  Never  was  any  other  spot,  says  the 
poet,  so  rich  in  trees  and  in  singlng-birdse 
So  exquisite  was  the  harmony  of  the 
feathered  minstrels  that  he  who  listened 
straightway  forgot  his  sorrows,  and 
imagined  himself  in  an  earthly  Paradise. 
In  this  fair  garden  bloomed  the  violet  in  all 
its  beaaty,  and  the  modest  periwinkle; 
flowers  red  and  white ;  flowers  of  every 
colour,  of  high  price  and  great  value,  very 
fragrant  ana  delectable.  Good  spicery 
grew  there  also :  cloves  and  grains  of 
paradise,  aniseed  and  cinnamon.  Tall 
laurels  and  lofty  pines  throve  within  its 
borders ;  olive-trees  and  cypresses,  branch- 
ing elms  and  great  forked  oaks.  Here  and 
there  shone  crystal  fountuns,  their  Waters 
rippling  onward  with  a  pleasant  sound  of 
melody— just  as  the  poet's  verse  ripples 
on,  with  a  music  which  will  be  heaid  for 
ages. 

I  love  to  think  of  that  garden  in  the 
''Decameron"  where  Boccaccio  aisembles 
the  cavaliers  and  ladies  who  had  fled  the 
plague-swept  streets  of  Florence,  to  while 
away  the  hours  with  tales  of  love  and 
passion.  It  was  an  extensive  pleasaunoe, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  and  all  round 
about,  ran  straight  broad  alfeys,  covered 
with  embowering  vines.  Innumerable 
flowers  diffused  abroad  so  strong  a  perfume 
that  you  seemed  to  Walk  through  the 
*'  SabfiBiu  odours  "  of  the  Eist.  And  along 
the  border  of  each  alley  white  and  red 
roses  grew  into  an  impenetrable  wall  j  so 
that  the  visitor  esjoyed  an  exquisite 
combination  of  shade  and  perfume.  In 
the  centre,  belted  round  with  orange  and 
citron-trees,  spread  a  lawn  of  close-clipped 
turf,  enamelled  with  flowers  of  a  thousand 
varieties.  Here  a  fountain  of  white 
marble  raised  aloft  a  grand  luminous 
column  of  water,  of  sufficient  volume  to 
have  set  a  mill-wheel  in  motion.  With  a 
delicious  murmur  the  shining  pillar  fell  back 
into  the  basin,  escaped  Into  subterranean 
channels,  and  emerging  again  into  the  light 
of  day,  formed  a  network  of  streams  and 
rivulets,  which  lighted  up  the  entire  garden 
with  their  brightness,  and  charmed  Its 
echoes  with  their  music. 

It  was  this  fair  garden  which  sug- 
iited  to  Balwer  Ljtton  that  elaborate 


scene,  in  his  "Bienzt,"  to  which  two 
ladies  of  Florence,  exquisitely  droaeed, 
and  wearing  viaards,  introduce  the 
young  Adrian  di  OastiUo.  FoUowiog 
them  across  a  spacious  court,  filled  on 
either  side  with  vases  of  flowera  and 
orange-trees,  and  then  through  a  wide  hail 
on  the  further  side  of  the  quadranglep  he 
found  himself  In  the  sweetest  spot  that 
eye  ever  saw  or  poet  ever  sang.  It  was  a 
garden-plot  of  the  richest  verdure,  with 
clumps  of  laurel  and  myrtle  opening  on 
either  side  into  "vistas  half-hung  with 
clematis  and  rose,"  the  prospect  every- 
where terminating  with  statues  and  goahing 
fountains.  In  front,  the  lawn  was  bounded 
by  ''rows  of  vases  on  marble  pedeatala 
filled  with  flowers";  while  "broad  and 
gradual  flights  of  steps  of  the  whitest 
marble  led  from  terrace  to  terraee,  half- 
way down  a  high  but  softly  sloping  and 
verdant  hill."  One  catohes  an  echo^  as  it 
were,  of  tliis  glowing  description  In  the 
same  writer's  gloomy  novel  of  ^^Lucretia," 
where,  after  sketching  the  stately  manalon 
of  the  St.  Johns,  he  speaks  of  the  old- 
fashioned  terrace  which  skirted  It  on  the 
garden-side,  and  led  by  a  double  flight  of 
steps  to  a  smooth  lawn,  intersected  by 
broad  gravel  walks,  shadowed  by  vast  and 
noble  cedars,  and  gently  and  gradually 
mingling  with  the  wilder  scenery  of  the 
park. 

I  know  of  no  pleasanter  pastime  on  a 
day  when  one  cannot  get  abroad,  than 
wandering  among  the  gardens  of  the  poet 
and  the  novelist.  For  instance,  one  may 
betake  oneself  to  the  terrace  at  Belmont, 
where  Lorenzo  and  Jessica  rejoiced  in  the 
moonlight  and  the  heavens  inlaid  with 
«  golden  patines,"  while  the  sounds  of  sweet 
music  stole  through  the  '^cedam  alleys."  Or 
to  that  garden  at  Yerona,  in  which  Jaliet  and 
her  Borneo  tempted  Fate  and  exchanged 
their  passionate  vows;  or  to  that  at 
Messina,  with  the  "pleached  hedges/' 
where  Beatrice  pierced  with  the  diamond- 
tipped  shafts  of  her  gay  wit  the  fine 
self  -  consciousness  of  Benedick.  Or  we 
may  turn  to  Spenser's  "Bower  of  Bliss,'* 
wi^  Its  bed  of  lilies;  its  pleasant  grove  full 
of  the  stately  trees  dedicated  to  "  Olympie 
Jove  "  and  to  "  his  son  Alddes  " ;  and  its 
"arbour  green,"  framed  of  wanton  Ivy, 
flowering  fair,  ''through  which  the  fra- 
grant Eglantine  did  spread  his  prickling 
arms,  entrailed  with  roses  red."  And  then 
one  remembers  those  old  Elizabethan  gar- 
dens, with  their  memories  of  poetry  and 
romance — well  fitted  were  they  to  hold  the 
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imagination  priaoner !    One  loYea  to  lecall 
their    green   b&nke   and    bloeaom-bright 
tenaoes ;  their  broad  prospects  of  pastare 
and   cornfield,   of   hiU  and   vale;   their 
trim   arboars   garlanded    with   creeping 
roses  and  balmy  honeysacUes ;  their  rich 
masses  of  the  poeta'  flowerSi  carnations  and 
giUifloireni,   stocks,    lupines,    and   sweet- 
williams,  aboonding  both  fai  oolonr  and 
perfnme;   their  long  leafy  ayennea  and 
"  wildernesaes " ;   their  broad  reaches  of 
greensward,  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet; 
their  dimpling  pools  and  winding  rivulets ; 
their  tall  hedges  of  holly  or  hawthorn,  and 
their  griffina  and  peacocks,  urns  and  vases, 
quaintly  moulded  in  yew  and  box  and 
laurel.    It  was  in  such  i^  garden  as  this 
that  Sidney  meditated  his  <<  Arcadia."    It 
was  in  such  a  garden  as  this  that  Bacon 
learned  to  enjoy  "the  purest  of  human 
pleasures"  —  "the   greateat   refreshment 
to   the   spirits   of   man,  without  which 
buildings    and    palaces    are    but    gross 
handy  -  worka  "  —  and   to  know  "  what 
be    the    flowers    and   plants    that    do 
best   perfume   the   air."     For   example, 
"  roses,  damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers 
of  their  smells  " — that  is,  do  not  diffuse 
them  abroad — "  so  that  you  may  walk  by 
a  whole  row  of  them  and  find  nothing  of 
their  sweetness ;  yea,  though  it  be  ui  a 
morning's  dew.    Bays,  likewise,"  he  con- 
tinues, "yield  no  smell   as   they  grow, 
rosemary  little,  nor  sweet  marjoram ;  that 
which,  above  sll  others,  yields  the  sweetest 
smell  in  the  a! r,  is  the  violet,  especially  the 
white  double  violet,  which  comes  twice  a 
year,  about  ttie  middle  of  April,  and  about 
Bartholomew-tide.    Next  to  that  is  the 
musk-rose;    then   the   strawberry   leaves 
dying,  with  a  most  excellent  cordial  smell ; 
then  the  flower  of  the  vines,  it  is  a  little 
dust  like  the  dust  of  a  bent,  which  grows 
upon  the  duster  in  the  first  coming  fresh ; 
then  sweet-briar,  then  wall-flowers,  which 
are  very  delightful  to  be  set  under  parlour 
or  lower  chamber  windows;   then  pinks 
and     gilliflowers,    specially   the     matted 
pink  and  clove  gUliflower ;  then  the  flowers 
of  the  lime-tree ;  then  the  honeysuckles,  so 
they    be   somewhat   afar   off.    Of  bean- 
flowers  I  speak  not,  because  they  are  field- 
flowers  ;  but  those  which  perfume  the  air 
moat  delightfully,  not  passed  by  as  the 
rest,  but  l^ing  trodden  upon  and  crushed, 
are  these :  that  Is,  bumet,  wild  thyme,  and 
water-minto;   therefore   you   are    to   set 
whole  alleya  of  them,  to  have  the  pleasure 
when  yon  walk  or  tread." 

Bacon's  conception  of  a  garden  is  worthy 


of  his  large  and  stately  intellect;  but  it 
was  one  which  only  a  rich  noble  could  hope 
to  realise.    Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  "  Vivian 
Grey,"  speaks  of  the  pleasure-grounds  of 
GhHteau    D^dr    as    carrying    out    "the 
romance  of  the  Gardens  of  Verulam,"  and 
it  is  "a  romance"  which  one  naturally 
associates  with  such  a  demesne  aa  Trentham 
or  Chatoworth.    An  area  of  thirty  acres  is 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  a  green  in 
the  entrance,  a  heath  or  deaert  in  the  going 
forth,  and  a  main  garden  in  the  midat  with 
alleys  on  both  sides.    The  central  garden 
ia  to  be  fquare,  and  encompassed  on  all 
sides  with  a  stetely  arched  hedge;  "the 
arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  carpenter's 
work  of  some  ten  feet  high,  and  six  feet 
broad,  and  the  spaces  between  of  the  same 
dimension  with  the  breadth  of  the  arch." 
And  in  the  middle   is   to    be    a    "fair 
mount,"  with  three  aacente    and  alleys, 
enough  for  four  to  walk  abreaat^  "  which," 
he  says,  "I  would  have   to  be  perfect 
circles,  without  any  bulwarks  or  emboss- 
ments ;  and  the  whole  mount  to  be  thirty 
feet  high,  and  some  fine  banqueting  house, 
with  some  chimneys  neatly  cast^  and  with- 
out too  much  glass."    There  are  to  be 
fountains,  because  they  are  a  great  beauty 
and  refreshment;  but  no  pools,  because 
they  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden  un- 
wholesome, and  full  of  flies  and  frogs.  The 
founUins  he  intends  to  be  of  two  Daturas ; 
"  the  one  that  sprinkleth  or  spurteth  water ; 
the  otiier  a  fair  receipt  of  water,  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  but  without 
iish,  or  slime,  or  mud.^    Pasaug  on  to  the 
heath  or  wild  garden,  we  find  that  it  is  to 
be  without  trees,  but  to  contain  "some 
thickete  made  only  of   sweet-briar  and 
honeysuckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst ; 
and  the    ground  set  with  violet?,  straw- 
berries, and  primroses ;  for  those  are  sweet, 
and  prosper  in  the  shade ;  and  these  to  be 
in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in  any 
order.    I  like  also,"  he  continues,  in  his 
spadoua  way,  "  little  heaps,  in  the  nature 
of  mole-hills — sueh  as  are  in  wild  heathr — 
to    be    set,    some    with    wild    thjme, 
some  with  pinks,  some  with  germander, 
that   gives    a  good  flower  to   the  eye; 
some  with  periwinkle,  some  with  violets, 
some  with  strawberriesi  some  with  cow- 
slips, some  with  daisies,  some  with  red 
roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium  (lilies 
of  the  valley),  some  with  sweet-wUiiams 
red,  aome  with  bear's  foot,  and  the  like  low 
flowers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly, 
part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  stendards 
of  little  bushes  pricked  upon  their  top 
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find  part  without;  the  standards  to  be 
roses,  janiper,  holly,  barberries — bnt  here 
and  there,  because  of  the  emell  of  their 
blossom— red-currants,  gooseberries,  rose- 
mary, bays,  sweet-briar,  and  such  like; 
but  these  standards  to  be  kept  with  cuttbg 
that  they  grow  not  out  of  course." 

Who  would  not  be  well  pleased  to 
wander  in  Andrew  Marvell's  garden,  with 
its  Ylnes  and  melons,  its  nectarines,  and 
"curious  peaches," and,  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  all  the  fair  sweet  things  around, 
withdraw  the  mind  into  its  own  happiness, 
*'  annihilating  all,  that's  made  to  a  green 
thought  in  a  green  shade  "  9  Who  would 
not  have  been  content  to  have  enjoyed 
with  Cowley  "the  blessed  shades''  he 
loTcd  so  fondly,  "  the  gentle  cool  retreat 
from  all  the  immoderate  heat  in  which  the 
frantic  world  does  burn  and  sweat"  1 

Then  one  would  like  to  look  in  upon 
Sir  William  Temple  at  Moor  Park,  the 
ffardens  of  which  were  originally  made 
by  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  ''with  yery 
great  care,  excellent  eontrivanoe,  and 
much  art"  Temple,  who  declared  Moor 
Park  to  be  the  sweetest  place  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life,  at  home  or  abroad, 
describes  them  with  loving  minuteness 
in  his  essay,  "On  the  Gardens  of  Epicurus." 
The  terraced  gravel  walk  on  to  which, 
he  says,  the  Imfc  parterre  opens,  is  about 
three  hundred  paces  long  and  broad  in 
proportion,  the  border  set  with  standard 
laurels,  and  two  summer-houses  at  the 
ends.  From  this  walk  three  descents 
of  stone  steps  lead  into  a  very  great  par- 
terre, which  is  divided  by  gravel  walks 
and  adorned  with  fountains  and  statues. 
At  the  sides  of  the  parterre  are  two  large 
cloisters  upon  arches  of  stone,  and  ending 
with  .two  other  summer-houses.  Over 
the  cloisters  are  two  terraces  covered  with 
lead  and  fenced  with  balusters,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  from  the  summer-house. 
Flights  of  steps  lead  from  the  middle 
of  the  parterre  into  the  lower  garden, 
"which  is  all  fruit-trees  arranged  about 
the  several  quarters  of  a  wilderness,  the 
walks  all  green  and  leafy,  with  a  grotto  " 
embellished  vrith  figures  of  shell  rockwoik, 
fountains  and  water-works.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  house  spreads  a  garden  of  ever- 
greens, "very  wild,  shady,  and  adorned 
with  rough  rock-work  and  fountains." 

There  is  a  dedded  note  of  artifiiciality 

about  the  Moor  Park  Gardens,  and  the 

reader  will  perliaps  agree  with    Horace 

Walpole  that  any  man  might  design  and 

lild  as  sweet  a  garden  who  had  been 


bom  in,  and  never  stirred  out  of,  Holbom. 
Bat  one  must  regret  the  disappearance 
of  the  walks  and  parterres  among  whidi 
William  the  Third  discussed  matters  of 
high  policy  with  Temple,  and  tsoght 
Temple's  secretary  to  cut  asparagus  after 
the  Dutch  fashion.  Moor  Park  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  great  drcumnaidgator 
and  Admiral  Lord  Anson,  who  spent  nearly 
eighty  thousand  pounds  in  arranging  and 
embelUishing  the  grounds  under  Uie  direc- 
tbn  of  "Capability  Brown."  The  result 
was  scarcely  more  satisfactory  to  Horace 
Walpole  than  the  original  gardens  had 
been.  "I  was  not  much  struck  with  it 
after  all  the  miracles  I  had  heard  Brown 
had  performed  there.  He  has  undulated 
the  horizon  in  so  many  artificial  mole-hills, 
that  It  Is  full  as  unnatural  as  if  it  was 
drawn  with  a  rule  and  compasses." 

Every  lover  of  gardens  hails  the  poet 
Pope  as  a  foremost  member  of  the  craft. 
Though  his  grounds  at  Twickenham  were 
of  SB^  dimensions,  he  contrived,  by  the 
bispiration  of  his  own  fine  taste,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  two  great  professional 
gardeners,  Bridgman  and  Kent,  and  the 
advice  of  that  brilliant  pahidin,  Lord 
Peterborough,  to  convert  them  into  one  of 
the  prettiest  gardens  in  England ;  and  we 
owe  to  his  example  and  hSi  teaching  the 
abolition  of  the  prim  monotonies  of  the 
Dutch  style,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
picturesque  or  natural  style,  genersJly 
known  as  landscape  gardening.  His 
practice  was  not  wholly  free  irom  defeds. 
it  Is  true,  and  of  his  dusky  groves,  and 
large  lawn,  and  cypress  avenue,  he  was 
not  half  so  proud  as  of  the  tunnel 
encrusted  with  shells  and  spars  and  bits 
of  looking-glasf>,  which  he  called  his 
"Grotto."  But  this  folly  may  be  for- 
given to  him  in  consideration  of  the  good 
work  he  accomplished,  and  the  impulM  he 
gave  to  garden -cultivation.  After  his 
death,  his  house  and  demesne  were  pur- 
chased by  Sir  William  Stanhope,  who 
enlarged  and  improved  them — ^though  not 
in  Horace  Walpole's  opinion.  "Would 
you  believe  it,"  he  writes  to  his  friend. 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  "he  has  cut  down  the 
sacred  groves  themselves  1  In  short,  it 
was  a  little  bit  of  ground  of  five  acres, 
enclosed  with  three  lanes,  and  seeing 
nothing.  Pope  had  twisted  and  twirled, 
and  rhymed  and  harmonised  this,  till  it 
appeared  two  or  three  sweet  little  lawna 
opening  and  opening  beyond  one  another, 
and  the  whole   surrounded   with    thick, 


impenetrable  woods.  Sir  William  has 
backed  and  hewed  these  grores,  wriggled 
a  winding  gravel  walk  throDgh  tbem  witb 
an  edging  of  shmbs,  in  what  they  e»ll  the 
modern  taste,  and,  in  short,  has  desired 
the  three  lanes  to  walk  in  again — and  now 
is  foreed  to  shut  them  oat  again  by  a  wall, 
for  there  was  not  a  Mase  conld  waJk- there 
bat  she  was  spied  by  every  coontry 
fellow  that  went  by  with  a  pipe  in  his 
month." 

Perhaps  poets  sneeeed  best  in  the  ideal 

gardens    which  they  oonstrnot    in    their 

verse,  for  there  no  limitations  fetter  tbem ; 

and  with    a    bonndless    generosity  they 

throw  them  open  to 'all*  comers.     We*  may 

wander  with  Tennyson's  *■  Mand  "  in  that 

garden  of  roses  and  lilies  fair  "  on  a  lawn," 

where  she  walked  In  her  state^  tending  on 

"  bed  and  bower."    Or  we  may  mnse  in  that 

other  garden  whidh  ttie  poet  has  depicted 

with  snch  tenderly  sdnnte  tonehes — which 

was  not  whoHy  in  the  bnsy  world,  nor  quite 

beyond  it ;  where  the  little  green  wicket 

in  a  privet  hedge  opened  into  a  grassy 

walk    '^through   crowded    lilac   ambash 

trimly  pruned";   where  in  the  midst  a 

cedar  spread  hb  dark   green    layers    of 

shade ;  and  the  garden-glasses  shone  in 

the  sunny*  noon ;  and  every  moment  "  the 

twinkling*  laurel  scattered  silver  lights." 

Or  we  may  enter  the  garden  of  "  Aurora 

lieigh/'  where  the  ivy  climbed  hi&^long 

np  the  wall,  and  the  guelder  rose,  at  the 

lightest  beck  of  the  wind,  tossed  about 

its    "flower- apples,"    and    the    verbena 

strained  the  point  of  passionate  fragrance. 

Or     that    fanciful    garden     in    Keats*s 

"Endymion,"    where    grew   all   tendrils 

green  of  every  bloom  and  hue,  together 

intertwined  and    trammelled  fresh;    the 

glossy  sprouting  vine ;  the  ivy  with  Ethiop 

berries;    the  woodbine    of    our   English 

hedges;    the   convolvulus;    the    creeper 

"mellowing  for  an  autumn  blush";  and 

virgin's  bower — ^that  is,  the  wild  clematis, 

or     traveller's    joy  —  **  trailing     airily." 

Shelley's  garden — in  Ms  poem  of  ^*The 

Sensifcive  Plant" — is  too  purely  imaginative 

for  "  human  food,"  and  we  tuin  away  to 

Bobsrt  Browning's : 

Here's  the  garden  she  wallsed  across, 

Arm  in  my  arm,  such  a  ■hort  white  siren — 

X>oWTi  this  side  of  the  gravel-walk 

She  went  while  her  robe's  edge  brushed  the  box  ; 

And  here  she  paased  in  her  gracious  talk, 
To  point  me  a  moth  on  the  milk*white  phlox. 

A  word  or  two  may  he  said,  in  con- 
claaion,-  on  the  gardens  of  the  novelists, 
w^ho  by  the  way  are  too  apt,  like  the 
poBtBf  to  represent  them  as  places  of  a 


miraculous  character,  where  the  flofrers  of 
all  seasons  seem  to  blow  simultaneously 
and  spontaneously.  By  some  writers, 
however,  they  are  treated  with  great 
delicacy  and  with  sober  trnthfalness. 
Scott's  description  of  the  garden  at 
TuUy-Yeolan  is  remarkable  in  this  respect. 
It  presented,  he  says,  a  pleasant  scene. 
The  southern  side  of  the  house,  clothed 
with  fruit-trees  and  evergreens,  extended 
along  a  terrace,  which  was  partly  paved, 
partly  gravelled,  partly  bordered  with 
flowers  and  choice  shrubs.  This  elevation 
descended  by  three  flights  of  steps  into 
what  may  faie  called  the  garden  proper, 
and  was  fenced  along  the  top  by  a  stone 
parapet  with  a  heavy  balustrade.  "The 
garden,  which  seemed  to  be  kept  with 
great  accuraoyi  abounded  in  fruit-trees, 
and  ezliibited  a  profusion  of  flowers  and 
evergreens,  cut  into  grotesque  forms.  It 
was  laid  out  in  terraces,  which  descended 
rank  by  rank  from  the  western  wall  to  a 
large  brook,  which  had  a  tranquil  and 
smooth  appearance  where  it  served  as  a 
boundary  to  the  garden ;  but,  near  the 
eztremity,  leapt  in  tumult  over  a  strovg 
dam,  or  weir-head,  the  cause  of  its 
^temporary  tranquillity,  and  tliere  forming 
a  cascade,  was  overlook. d  by  an  octan- 
gular summer-house,  with  a  gilded  bear 
on.  the  top  by  way  of  vane.  After  this 
feat,  the  brook,  assuming  its  natural  rapid 
and  fierce  character,  escaped  from  the  eye 
dawn  a  deep  and  wooded  dell,  from  the 
copie  of  which  arose  a  massive  but  ruhnous 
tower,  the' former  habitation  of  the  Barons 
of  Bradirardine." 

If  we  had  time  we  might  ask  the  reader 
to  visit  Giatissa  Harlowe's  old-world  garden 
at  Harlowe  Place;  or  Da  Vaia,  as  described 
by  Plamer  Ward  in  his  admirable  though 
now  little  read  romance.  Or  we  mf^ht 
accompany  Lothair  to  Gorisande's  garden, 
where,  "  in  their  season,  flourished  abun- 
dantly all  those  productions  of  nature 
which  are  now  banished  from  our  once 
delighted  senses;  huge  bushes  of  honey- 
suckle, and  bowers  of  sweet-pea  and  sweet- 
briar,  and  jessamine  clustering  over  the 
walls,  and  gilliflowers  scenting  with'  their 
sweet  breath  the  ancient  bricks  from  which 
they  seemed  to  spring."  Then  there  is  Mr. 
Rochester's  in  *'  Jane  E^re,"  which  was  full 
of  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  flowers — stocks, 
sweet-williams,  pansies,  mingled  with 
southernwood,  sweet-briar,  and  varions 
fragrant  herbs.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the 
garden  at  Ghevreul  Manor,  in  "Mr. 
Gilfii's-  Love-story,"  with  its  great  pond, 
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where  a  pair  of  swana  swam  lazily  with 
one  leg  tacked  under  a  wing,  and 
the  open  water-liliea  lay,  accepting  the 
kiaaea  of  the  flattering  aparklea  of  light ; 
with  ita  amooth  emerald  -  green  lawn, 
aloping  down  to  the  rougher  and  browner 
herbage  of  the  park ;  and  with  ita  parterrea 
glowing  in  their  Tariooa  aplendoara,  while 
▼erbenaa  and  heliotropea  gave  up  their 
fineat  ineenae  to  the  afra  of  heaven. 

The  aabjeot  ia  a  wide  one,  and  I  have 
touched  only  the  bordera  of  it ;  but  what 
I  have  aaid  may  auffice  to  indicate  to  the 
reader  ita  "potentiality  "  of  intereat^  if  he 
carea  to  puraue  it  farther. 

NO  MORE. 

Oh,  the  soft  wind  over  the  sea, 

Ob,  the  soft  wind  over  the  dnnes, 
And  the  music  that  Biehs  to  the  midnight  skies. 

In  the  light  that  is  all  the  moon's  1 
The  moon's,  aye,  and  ours,  who  watch  by  the  sea, 
And  dream  of  the  days  that  will  never  be. 

For  the  soft  wind  over  the  sea. 

And  the  soft  wind  over  the  dunes, 
Do  but  whisper  a  lie  to  my  sweetheart  and  I, 
J.     In  the  light  that  is  all  the  moon's. 
For  fate  is  too  mighty  for  him  and  for  me, 
Though  we  dream  of  the  days  that  will  never  be. 

The  winds  will  laugh  over  the  sea. 

The  winds  will  play  over  the  dunes. 
And  others  will  dream  in  the  mysticiil  gleam 

Of  the  light  that  is  all  the  moon's. 
But  we  shall  be  parted,  we  two,  th«»ngh  we 
Still  may  hope  of  the  days  that  will  never  be. 

Oh,  the  soft  wind  over  the  sea. 

Oh,  the  soft  wind  over  the  dunes. 
The  low  sweet  laughter,  the  quick  tears  after, 

In  the  light  that  is  all  the  moon's  i 
We  shall  not  foi^get  the  sweet  watch  by  the  sea, 
Or  the  days  that  we  dreamt  of,  that  never  shall  be. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  I. 

On  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  this  Canal 
— which  ia  likely  to  do  more  for  Midland 
England  than  Midland  England  imagines 
— I  found  myaelf  in  a  Mancheater  hotel, 
aet  to  dine  face  to  face  with  a  gentleman 
from  Liverpool.  Oar  converaadon  aoon, 
and  inevitablyi  drifted  upon  the  one  great 
topic.  It  waa  December  the  thirty-first^ 
1893.  This  "  one  great  topic  "  waa  not  the 
ending  of  one  year  and  the  beginning  of 
another,  with  all  ita  unknown  vicisaitudea. 
Oh  dear,  no !  The  Ship  Canal  ia  reckoned 
in  Lancashire  aa  aomething  of  more  import- 
ance than  the  thoughta  that  may  be 
auppoaed  to  be  generated  by  retroapect 
and  anticipation.  The  one  ia  a  practical 
matter;  the  other  la  commonly  held  to 
be  an  affair  of   aentiment  aolely.    And 


the  typical    Lancaahire  man   ia  nothing 
if  he  b  not  practical,  and  pre-eminently 

practical 

''An  amaaing  work,  to  be  aure!"  I 
murmured,  in  echo  of  the  tone  of  the 
Mancheater  papera  theae  yeara  paat 

"  Amaahig— not  at  all  1 "  waa  the  prompt 
reply.  <*  Theae  fellowa  here  are  rare 
handa  at  blowing  their  own  trumpet,  bat 
after  the  Qnea  Canal  the  Mancheater  Ship 
Canal  ia  juat  ohild'a  play.  The  amaaing 
part  of  it  ia— if  there  ia  anyUiing  at  all 
amazing  in  it^  that  ia— that  forty  or  fifty 
thouaand  deluded  individuala  ahould  hope 
to  get  dividenda  out  of  it  Their  grandaona 
may,  or  may  not.  For  my  part,  I  live 
for  myaelf,  not  for  my  grandchildren." 

In  objection,  I  mentioned  the  opinion 
of  ezperta  at  the  outaet  of  the  undertaking. 
Theae  gentlemen  aaid  that  the  difficoltiea 
connected  with  the  Canal  were  not  finaneaal 
but  merely  engineering,  and  auch  aa  hinged 
on  the  veated  intereata  which  would 
neceaaarily  be  diaturbed  by  it. 

"My  dear  air,"  retorted  my  via-ii-via, 
laybg  down  hia  knife  and  fork— we  were 
at  the  fiah  courae— '<  people  will  aay  any- 
thing. That  waa  to  gull  the  public  The 
public  ian't  aatiafied  to  have  ita  fewhondreda 
or  thouaanda  aa  bank  depoaita.  It  Uvea 
in  terror  of  banka  breaking.  Beaidea, 
it  wanta  more  intereat  than  banka  pay 
for  depoiits.  And  ao  it  goea  in  for  the 
Ship  Canal,  gold  minea  in  the  Gk>odwin 
Sanda  —  or  anything  elae  that  can  be 
fixed  up  in  a  proapectua." 

We  argued  the  matter  until  the  aweeta 
—or  rather  he  did.  Then  we  pauaed, 
each  much  where  he  waa  at  the  beginning. 

I  might  aa  reaaonably  expect  to  hear 
an  account  of  the  good  qualitiea  of  a 
man  from  the  girl  with  whom  the  man 
haa  recently  played  faat  and  looae,  aa 
have  looked  for  an  unprejudiced  eatimate 
of  the  chancea  of  the  Mancheater  Ship 
Canal  from  a  Liverpool  man  of  thia  pre- 
judiced atamp. 

There  waa  a  conaiderable  amount  of 
noiae  and  conviviality  that  night,  botii 
inaide  the  hotel  and  outaide  it.  Probably 
never  in  one  apell  waa  more  whiaky 
drunk  in  tUa  famoua  city — and  the  Canal 
waa  toaated  and  cheered  quite  aa  much 
aa  were  individuala. 

The  New  Year  opened  the  next  mom> 
ing  with  a  promiae  that  made  one  fancy 
dear  old  Father  Time  ia  not  averae  to 
libationa  of  apirituoua  liquora.  The 
normal  state  of  the  weather  in  Mancheater 
in  winter  ia  dismal.    But  "on  thia  ana- 
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pidoiu  ooeasion  " — m  wm  uM  more  than 
once  at  oi?io  banquets  in  connection  with 
the  Canal  —  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
honest  sanshine,  if  only  mortals  would 
possess  their  souls  in  patience.  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  has  the  sun  more  efiort  to  make 
to  pierce. the  terrestrial  veil  of  fog  and 
common  smoke.  It  was  clear,  however, 
that  on  this  first  of  January,  1894|  the 
sun  meant  to  do  its  best  to  smile  on  the 
Ship  Oanal,  its  ficvty  thousand  assembled 
shareholders,  its  proud  directors  and 
contrivers;  the  ships  and  sheds  themselves 
with  their  motley  bunting,  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  holiday-makers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Canal's  five-and-thirty  miles  of 
banks,  and  even  on  the  brown  waters  of 
the  Canalj  which  make  not  the  least  claim 
to  pellueldity — even  at  this  early  atage 
in  their  institution  for  the  service  of 
commerce. 

Before  I  aak  my  readers  to  come  with 
me  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  make  the 
inaugural  voyage  to  Manchester  in  the 
"  Fdiry  Queen,"  I  must  really  do  my  best 
to  show  that  the  Liverpool  gentleman 
mentioned  above  had  not  a  clear  case 
against  the  Canal,  either  as  a  speculation 
or  as  an  achievement 

He  thrust  the  Suez  Canal  upon  me  as 
an  argument.  This  argument  may  be 
straightway  turned  against  him. 

Granted  that  the  eternally  shifting  sand 
of  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  more  serious 
opponent  for  engineers  than  the  sandstone 
and  embankments  of  the  Ship  Canal,  so 
much  the  more  creditable  is  it  that  the 
Suez  Canal  should  yet  prove  so  sound  a 
financial  undertaking.  Three  rows  of 
figures  will  here  be  necessary : 


SUEZ   OANAL   TRAFFIC. 


Year. 

1870 
1875 

18.S1 


Ships. 

Tons. 

486 
1,494 

2,727 

435  911 
2.940.708 
5,794,401 

Receipts 

in  Frrtuca. 
5,159.327 
28.886.302 
51,274.352 


This,  for  a  ten  years'  growth,  is  re- 
markable, and  was  expected  by  few 
people,  if  any. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  destined 
to  serve  the  many  large  towns  —  each 
populous  enough  to  be  a  Continental 
capital — wUch  cluster  so  thickly  in  East 
Lluicashire  and  the  West  Bfding  of 
Torkshire,  as  well  as  Manchester  herself. 
Some  seven  or  eight  millions  of  people 
will  be  immediately  affected  by  it— even 
at  presentb 

How  %  you  a&k. 

Well,  chiefly  in  the  reduction  of  the 
eoat    of   manufacturing  the   cotton    and 


woollen  goods  which  are  the  staple 
product  of  this  important  district.  The 
raw  cotton  will  be  brought  by  the  Canal 
into  Manchester  for  sevsn  shilUngs  a  ton, 
whereas  the  cost  of  Its  delivery  through 
Liverpool  and  the  railway  was, in  December, 
i893|  thirteen  shillings  and  eightpence 
a  ton.  The  difference  in  wool  is  even 
greater:  viz.,  seven  shillings  and  nine- 
pence  to  sixteen  shillings  and  fivepencp. 

This  lessening  of  the  cost  of  producing 
piece  goods  must  stimulate  the  demand 
for  Manchester  manufactures.  Shirtings 
"made  In  Austria"  have  from  their 
superior  cheapness — ^not  superior  quality — 
competed  only  too  successfully  with  the 
Manchester  merchants  in  foreign  markets. 
The  Canal  will  give  the  latter  immediate 
hope. 

We  may  auume,  then,  that  the  mills  will 
receive  more  orders  than  before.  More 
mills  will  almost  necessarily  be  built  and 
more  employment  given.  Wages,  how- 
ever, are  not  likely  to  be  lowered  in 
conseqnenca 

But  how,  you  ask,  will  the  Canal  directly 
profit  the  millions  of  operatives  in  the 
district?  It  may.  be  supposed  likely  to 
enrich  the  capitalists,  but  the  toiling  mill 
handr — what  about  them  t 

The  Canal  will  do  for  the  commonest 
articles  of  food  and  drink  what  it  does  for 
cotton  and  wool.  Bacon  and  hams,  for 
example,  will  be  delivered  in  Manchester 
now  for  six  shillings  and  sevenpenee  a  ton 
instead  of  fifteen  shillings;  tinned  meats 
for  eight  shillings  instMd  of  seventeen 
shilUngs  and  fivepence;  tea  for  eight 
shillings  and  sevenpenee  against  eighteen 
shillings  and  twopence;  wheat  in  sacks 
for  four  shfllings  and  tenpence  against 
nine  shillings  and  elevenpence;  lamp 
sugar  for  six  shillings  and  eightpence 
against  seventeen  shillings  and  eleven- 
pence; oranges  for  five  shillings  instead 
of  fourteen  shillings  and  ninepence. 
Petroleum  also  must  be  noticed.  By 
canal  it  will  be  delivered  In  Manchester 
for  five  shillings  and  elevenpence  a  ton 
against  fourteen  shillings  and  fivepence 
through  Liverpool  as  hitherto. 

But,  quite  apart  from  any  hopes  they 
may  have  in  the  Canal,  the  working  clasees 
have  already  drawn  millions  from  it.  My 
Liverpool  friend  would  of  course  say  sar- 
donically that  it  was  the  same  with  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  labourers  on  that 
deadly  isthmus  who  survived  the  climate 
no  doubt  earned  good  money.  Bat  it  was 
the  **  good  money  "  of  the  **  bourgeoisie  " 
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and  othen.  So,  my  Liverpool  friend  might 
protest,  with  the  Ship  Oanal  money.  The 
eight  iniUion  ponnde  of  ordinary  and  pre- 
ference aharea  represent  the  saerifice  of 
the  middle  and  moneyed  classes  for  the 
working  dass  pure  and  simple. 

The  first  sod  of  the  Canal  was  eat  by 
Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  the  chairman  of 
the  Company,  on  Noyember  the  eleventh, 
1 887.  Since  then  navvies  by  the  thousand 
have  worked  here  without  interrnption. 
At  one  time  sixteen  thoosand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  men  and  boys  were 
employed.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
The  docks  at  Warrington  have  to  be 
formed,  the  embankment  at  Bancorn  com- 
pleted, and  a  finuh  pat  to  the  sides  of  the 
catting  in  a  hundred  places.  For  a  coaple 
of  years  more,  perhaps,  men  will  be  at 
work  here  by  the  thousand,  and  when  the 
Oanal  is  perfected,  there  will  remain  the 
army  of  permanent  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany— bridge-tenders,  dock  employes,  and 
all  the  hundreds  of  others  who  are  an 
inevitable  part  and  parcel  of  a  going 
concern. 

Up  to  the  end  of  June,  1893,  no  less 
than  eight  million  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thotisand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  had  been  expended  in  wages 
and  the  necessary  materials  for  the  Canal 
The  whole  sum  absorbed  by  them  was 
thirteen  million  four  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty^one 
pounds,  which  includes  the  purchase  of  the 
Bridge  water  Canal  for  one  million  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  pound?,  and  land 
and  compensation — ^especially  to  rUlway 
companies — one  million  one  hundred  and 
sixty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty -seven  pounds.  The  railway  companies 
have  of  course  harassed  the  Cunal  directors 
very  greatly.  They  were  not  likely  to  see 
their  pleasant  monopoly  taken  from  them 
without  a  protest.  But  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  been  more  potent  than  raU  way  boards. 
The  nation  has  empowered  the  Canal 
Company  to  compel  the  railway  companies 
to*  build  bridges  and  submit  to  the  intrusion 
of  the  waterway;  though,  of  course,  the 
Canal  Company  has  had  to  pay  the  piper 
— extravagantly  indeed,  most  disinterested 
persons  tUnk. 

To  meet  this  huge  expenditure,  of  course 
the  original  eight  million  pcuuds  was 
inadequate.  A  first  mortgage  of  one 
million  eight  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  supplemented  it,  and  later  a 
second  mortgage  of  six  hundred  thousand 


pounds.  Nor  was  this  all.  Things  looked 
black  with  the  Canid  when  all  this  money 
was  spent,  and  more  was  wanted.  It 
seemed  impossible  to  continue  mortgagfug 
the  work,  and  yet  hope  that  each  auma  aa 
could  be  raised  would  suffice.  To  pat  an 
end  to  this  peddling  procedure,  the  Man- 
chester Corporation  at  length  came  nobly 
to  the  rescue.  "  Yon  want  more  money," 
these  great  -  hearted  and  large  -  pureed 
gentlemen  observed.  ''Very  weU.  The 
Canal  must  not  beeome  bankrupt  end 
purposeless.  What  do  you  say  to  five 
millions  1    Will  that  see  you  through  1  ** 

In  effect,  Manchester  lent  five  mQlion 
pounds  to  the  Company,  and  saved  the 
Canal  that  is  to  bring  her  such  a  rieh 
ft^gosy  in  return. 

Of  the  total  capital  of  fifteen  million 
four  hundred  and  twelve  thouaand  pounds 
thus  at  disposal,  at  the  end  of  June,  189S, 
nearly  two  million  pounds  remained  in  the 
exchequer.  No  farther  demands,  or  rathcv 
appeals,  are  likely  to  be  made  to  the  public 
on  the  Canal's  behalf.  It  is  already  an 
establisbed  fact,  with  ships  steaming  to  and 
fro  on  it,  and  dock  labourers  are  doing  on 
the  Manchester  wharves  the  same  kind  of 
work  with  Which  Londoners  are  femiliar 
Thamea  way,  eaat  <rf  London  Bridge.  A 
revenue  has  begun.  It  remaina  to  be  aeen 
if  the  growth  of  that  revenue  ia  to  put  the 
growth  of  the  earnings  of  even  the  Sues 
Canal  to  the  blush. 

By  the  way,  it  is  notorious  that  our 
British  water  canals  are  most  profitable 
institution*.  The  Bridgewater  Canal — 
which  has  been  bought  by  the  Ship  Oanal 
Company — at  the  time  of  its  transfer  had 
doubled  the  value  of  its  sharea.  Tlie 
Birmingham  Canal  sharea  had,  in  1883, 
increased  in  worth  from  one  hundred 
pounds  each  to  about  three  thousand  two 
hundred  pounds.  The  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  in  1842,  paid  thirty-foor  per 
cent,  in  dividends,  and  in  the  last  twenty 
years  have  paid  twenty-two  per«cent.,  not- 
withstanding the  great  competition  they 
have  had  to  fight  against 

Other  bstances  might  be  given.  But  the 
above  may  suffice.  Sorely,  the  promoters 
of  the  Ship  Canal  exclaim,  if  these  eom- 
paratively  trivial  undertakings  succeed  so 
admirably,  our  famoua  work  may  hope  for 
the  best,  in  spite  of  our  enormous  liabUitiea. 

But,  it  maybe  demurred,  will  not  the 
railway  companies  affected  by  this  for- 
midable rival  lower  their  rates  so  as  to  cut 
its  throat  t 

They  would,  it  may  be  guessed,  be  only 
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too  qniok  to  do  thb  if  they  could,  for 
there  ia  bo  mercy  shown  in  commercial 
life.  Bat  they  cannot  do  it.  If  they  were 
to  carry  cotton  and  wool  for  nothing  from 
Liverpool  to  the  mill  towns,  there  would 
itUl  be  the  Lirerpool  charges  of  porterage 
to  the  bad  agalnat  them.  They  would,  in 
fact,  have  to  consent  to  be  two  or  three 
shillinga  per  ton  out  of  pocket  on  all  this 
kind  of  business.  Bailway  dIre<Aors  there 
may  be— though  it  is  doubtful — ^whose  lust 
for  reyenge  would  urge  them  to  deal  this 
blow  to  the  Canal  they  hate.  But  there 
are  shareholders  to  be  reckoned  with,  as 
well  as  their  own  colleagues.  These  would 
soon  put  a  stop  to  such  esEpensire  fanatidsm. 
And  now  let  us  glance  briefly  at  some 
figures  which  may  help  to  mak&the  Canal 
comprehensible.  Figures  are  not  attractive 
to  iQl  people.  I,  for  my  own  part,  fed 
uneasy  in  their  presence.  But  in  certain 
relations  they  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with, 
and  an  account — ^however  slight — of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  would  bs  impossible 
without  them. 

Between  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool  and 
the  Manchester  docks,  there  is  a  rise  in 
level  of  sixty  feet  six  inches.  The  Canal 
begins  at  Easthami  on  t^^e  Cheshire  side  of 
the  Mersey,  a  few  miles  below  Bir&enhead, 
and  is  thirty-five  and  a  half  miles  long. 
For  the  rise  in  level  of  course  locks  are 
necessary.  Of  these  there  are  five :  East- 
ham,  Latchford,  Irlam,  Barton,  and  Mode 
Wheel. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  locks  are 
the  most  picturesque  points  in  the  course. 
We  are  all  used  to  the  congregation  of 
common  canid  boats  at  the  locks  on  simple 
inland  canals ;  and  some  of  us  know  the 
charms  of  the  locks  on  the  Thames.  Bat 
the  colour  and  animation  likely  to  charac- 
terise these  Ship  Canal  locks  will  be  some- 
thing new  in  English  szperienoe.  It  is 
one  thing  for  hard -lunged  and  rather 
coarse-speeched  boatmen  to  assemble  im- 
patiently at  an  ordinary  canal  lock,  waiting 
their  turn  for  a  rise— or  fall.  It  will  be 
quite  another  to  see  a  procession  of  laden 
steamers  or  barques  preoeded  by  tugs,  each 
with  its  various  style  of  cargo,  its  various 
aspect,  destination,  and  even  crew — all 
tarrjing  for  the  lock-master's  good  offices. 
On  the  first  of  January  a  few  thousand 
cameras  were  uied  i^ainst  the  decorated 
shipping  in  the  Canal — ^and  nowhere  were 
these  amateur  photographers  more  urgent 
than  at  the  locks  of  Latchford  and  Irlam. 

They  are  enormous  contrivances,  these 
locks;  all  save  that  of  Eaatham  oonsistiog 


of  two  chambers,  the  larger  six  hundred 
feet  by  sfxty-five,  and  the  smaller  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  forty-five.  At 
Eastham,  the  most  important  point,  as 
bebg  where  ships  enter  and  leave  the 
Mersey  proper,  the  lock  measurements  are 
six  hundred  feet  by  eighty,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  by 'fifty.  There  is 
here  yet  a  third  lock,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  by  thirty. 

Half-a-dozen  vessels  of  moderate  sfze 
may  thus  be  lifted  or  lowered  in  the  locks 
sfaaultaneously.  On  the  first  of  January 
we  were  one  of  a  company  of  sfx,  with  a 
Norwegian  timber  ship  abreast  of  us,  so 
that  we  could  shake  hands  with  the  erew ; 
a  Newcastle  vessel  before  ua ;  and  another 
Liverpool  tripper,  packed  witibi  singing  and 
shouting  excursionists,  aft  of  us.  It  was  a 
novel  experience,  and  a  proof  that  there  are 
hardly  limits  to  the  performing  powers  of 
water  and  skilful  engineers  in  conjunction. 

The  average  width  of  the  Canal  at  water 
level  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet ; 
its  minimum  width  at  the  bottom  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet.  Its  least  depth 
is  twenty-six  feet  With  fair  helm  work 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  one  large 
steamer  passing  another  anywhere  in  the 
Canal. 

At  present  the  Canal  is  not  electrically 
lighted  like  that  of  Suez.  Ships  anxious 
to  make  their  way  up  to  Manchester  or 
from  it  in  the  night  must  carry  their  own 
'electric  batteries.  We  may  surely,  how- 
ever, anticipate  the  time  when  this  great 
cutting  will  have  the  Company's  lamps  idl 
up  its  course.  There  are  already  signs  of 
two  or  three  young  towns  on  its  banks. 
These  baby  municipalities  will  profit  by 
this  almost  assured  illumination.  But  they 
must  take  heed  of  the  children  of  their 
citizens.  The  vertical  red  banks  of  the 
Canal  are  a  most  mortal  peril  to  youngsters 
and  adults  alike. 

Sandstone,  red  and  yellow,  marl,  clay, 
gravel,. sand,  and  loam  over  sandstone-^ 
sucji  are  the  substapces  the  navvies,  both 
human  and  mechanical,  have  had  to  tackle 
in  oonstructiog  the  Canal.  ^  It  has  been 
sheer  excavation.  For  this  purpose,  at  one 
time,  the  following  effective  appliances 
were  in  use:  one  hundred  steam  excavators, 
including  floating  dredgers,  steam  navvies, 
and  BuBton  and  Proctor's  contrivances;  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  locomotives,  six 
thousand  three  hundred  waggons,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  miles  of  tem- 
porary railway ;  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  steam  and  other  cranes ;  two  hundred 
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and  nine  steam  pamps ;  and  fifty-nine  pile 
engines.     Add  the  sixteen  thoasand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-one  men  and  boys,  and, 
the  bosy  scene  may  be  imagined. 

The  looomotives  are  still  to  be  seen 
speeding  np  and  down  the  somewhat 
loosely  fastened  rails,  and  waggons  and 
men  are  still  thick  on  the  banlu  here  and 
there.  Bat  anon  they  will  disappear. 
For  years,  however,  the  remains  of  their 
litter  will  defy  rain  and  wind. 

Horses  have  been  used  bat  sparsely,  less 
than  two  handred  at  any  time.  One  may 
be  glad  of  thip,  for  the  heavy  laboar  would 
have  told  badly  upon  them.  It  is  a  work 
more  fit  for  horse  power  in  the  form  of 
steam  than  for  the  qaadraped  integers. 
How  many  horses,  for  example,  would  have 
been  required  to  tackle  the  removal  of  the 
seventy-six  million  tons  of  material  taken 
from  the  Canal  bed;  and  how  many 
decades  would  they  have  wanted  for  the 
wotk  steam  has  accomplished  in  six  years  ? 

A  single  English  steam  excavator  at  its 
best  can  shift  two  thousand  cabic  yards — 
each  weighing  one  and  a  half  tons — of 
soil  in  a  day.  Such  a  record  speaks  for 
itself. 

Nothing  so  much  as  the  bridges  over 
the  Oanal  impresses  a  simple  observer  with 
respect  for  the  energy  and  capital  and 
ability  spent  in  the  work.  Some  of  the 
deviation  bridges — works  forced  upon  the 
railway  companies  by  Acts  of  Parliament — 
are  colossal  fabrics,  notably  that  at  Latch- 
ford,  which  weighs  one  thousand  two 
handred  and  twenty  tons. 

The  swing-bridgep,  of  which  there  are 
seven — and  more  seem  necessarj*,  or  else 
the  establishment  of  ferries  here  and  there 
— are  also  dtlfghtfnl  aids  to  human  self- 
esteenu  It  is  distinctly  exhilarating  to 
see  a  mass  of  iron  weighing  anything  from 
five  hundred  tons  to  one  thousand  eight 
hundred,  revolving  in  response  to  the 
peremptory  whistling  of  a  steamer  as 
readily  as  one's  own  library  chair.  That 
of  the  Trafford  Boad,  near  Manchester,  is 
the  largest — weighing  one  thousand  eight 
hundr^  tonp,  and  with  a  forty-eight  feet 
roadway. 

One  is  a  little  curious  about  the  future 
of  these  swing- bridges.  It  is  all  very  well 
just  now  when  the  passage  of  boats  is 
intermittent.  'Bat  by-and-by  we  may  ex- 
pect a  continuous  '* queue"  of  steamers 
between  Bancorn  and  Bsrton.  Who  will 
then  have  to  go  to  the  wall :  the  pedestrian 
and  vehicular  public  who  seek  to  cross 
the  Ginal — by  these  bridges— or  the  ships' 


owners  1    I  dare  say  my  alarm  will  leena 
an  exaggeration ;  but  time  will  show. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  mention  mast 
be  made  of  the  imposing  termlnas  of  tha 
Canal  in  Manchester.  To  the  stranger  tha 
sight  is  a  revelation.  Small  marvel  that  the 
people  of  Manchester  exalt  with  pride  in 
the  result. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  Lancashire — almost 
indeed  of  England — are  two  hundred  and 
fifcysix  acres  of  water  space  for  ships, 
with  quays  more  than  five  miles  long. 
The  horizon  on  all  sides  is  that  of  a  toil- 
driven  manufactuiing  town.  Of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  sea  there  is  no  suggestion  save 
in  this  park  of  water,  with  its  scores — 
soon  to  become  hundreds-— of  ateamera 
lying  comfortably  in  port. 

The  spectacle  provokes  enthusiasm,  and 
Mr.  Rawnsley's  sonnet  in  commemoration 
of  this  New  Year's  Day  does  not  seem  too 
exuberant  in  the  presence  of  these  docks : 

Now  let  the  ocean  wanderers,  (ro^n?  free, 

Pass  in  upon  the  many-gated  tide  ; 

By  tranquil  mead  and  quiet  woodland  glide 

To  that  loud  harbour  where  their  hearts  would  be. 

To-day  "  Mancunium  '*  would  espouse  the  sea  ; 

By  skill  invincible  and  courage  tried. 

She  shares  with  Mersey's  queen  her  qneenly  pride. 

And  claims*  from  far-off  lands  the  sbipman's  fee. 

Irwell  is  glad  in  all  her  inland  rills, 

Albeit  she  coil  no  more  in  careless  play  ; 

The  sounding  city  where  her  crossways  roar 

Hears  the  great  thunder  of  our  island  shore. 

And,  mixed  with  breath  from  her  ten  thouaand 

mills. 
She  feels  sea-breezes  on  her  brow  to-day. 

A  SOMBRE  WOOING. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

When  I  fell  out  of  work  in  the  aatumn 
of  1892, 1  had  so  little  notion  I'd  be  likely 
to  stay  out  any  length  of  time  that  L 
didn't  even  trouble  to  look  for  a  job  daring 
the  first  fortnight. 

"  Ben,  my  boy,"  says  I  to  myself,  "  yon 
shall  have  a  real  holiday  the  same  as  a  clerk. " 

For  a  week  or  so  I  was  as  happy  aa  I'd 
expected  to  be,  which  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  It  was  the  time  of  year  when 
every  working  mau,  no  matter  how  little 
of  a  grumbler  he  may  be  as  a  general  rule, 
has  a  grievance  against  the  sun  for  going 
on  short  time,  and  it  was  just  nuts  to  me 
to  wake  up  in  the  dark,  especially  on  a 
wet  morniog,  and  lie  listening  to  the 
footsteps  patteriug  past  till  I  dropped  off 
to  sleep  again.  After  my  breakfaat,  which 
I  took  at  a  coffee-shop  late  enough  to  get 
a  whole  morning  paper  to  myself,  I'd  walk 
down  to  the  Free  Library  in  Keunington 
Lane  for  a  good  read  at  the  weeklies  and 
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magaziDei.  la  the  afternoons  I  went 
about  London,  learning  it  I  might  almost 
say,  for  thoagh  Td  lived  in  Lambeth 
4t3early  ten  yean,  I  knew  bat  little  of  the 
MidcUeiez  side  the  river. 

Twioe  that  first  week  I  went  to  a  theatre 
and  three  times  to  a  mnsio-haU,  bat  after- 
wards  I  mostly  stack  to  the  library, 
evenings  as  well  fti  mornings,  partly 
because  when  I  came  to  reckon  up  on  the 
Satarday  nighty  I  foond  my  money  had 
melted  at  a  most  sarprising  rate,  and 
partly  becaase  I'm  really  fonder  of  reading 
than  of  anything  else  in  the  way  of 
amusement 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week  I  began 
to  get  down-hearted.  It  wasn'c  empty 
pockets — I  had  enoagh  put  by  to  see  me 
thioagh  the  winter  if  I  was  careful — or 
fear  of  not  finding  a  job  after  my  bit  of  a 
spree  was  over  that  set  me  wondering  why 
the  world  was  ever  made,  or  such  as  me 
sent  into  it,  but  what,  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  I  must  call  mental  indigestion. 
Just  as  a  man's  stomach  gets  upset  if  he 
takes  too  much  beer — or  too  much  beef 
either,  for  that  matter — ^my  mind  broke 
down  because  I  overloaded  it  with  print 

I  read  anything  and  everything  I  found 
on  the  tables  in  the  reading-rooms,  not  to 
mention  books  out  of  the  lending  library  I 
took  home  with  me — ^if  you  can  call  a  room 
with  a  bed  and  a  chair  and  a  bit  of  a 
rickety  table  in  it  at  the  top  of  a  house 
full  of  lodgers,  a  home — and,  being  bat  an 
Ignorant  chap,  it  was  too  much  for  me. 
As  long  as  I  stuck  to  the  stories  it  wasn't 
so  bad.  It  was  the  histories  and  philo- 
sophies which  bothered  me. 

They  made  me  feel  I  was  a  sort  of  ant, 
living  for  just  a  little  while  in  a  hill  which 
wouldn't  last  very  long  itself.  Thousands 
of  ant-hills  there'd  been,  it  seemed,  since 
the  beginning  of  things,  and  some  were 
trampled  flat,  like  Babylon  and  places  in 
Egypt  with  names  I  can't  spell.  Others, 
like  Eome,  weren't  what  they'd  once  been, 
and  some,  like  London,  were  still  growing, 
only,  perhaps,  to  be  kicked  into  dust  hi 
their  turn.  What  it  all  meant  I  wondered 
then  as  I  wonder  now,  only  now  I've 
other  things  to  think  about,  which  keep 
me  from  dwelling  till  I'm  crazed  on  the 
riddle  no  man,  according  to  the  most  up- 
to-date  of  the  philosophies,  can  find  an 
answer  to. 

That  I  should  have  lost  my  wits  I  verily 
believe,  if  it  hadn'c  been  for  a  young 
woman.  By  the  end  of  that  second  week 
I  knew  all  the  regular  frequenters  of  the 


rooms  by  sight,  and  could  pretty  well  tell 
what  time  it  was  by  the  exits  and  the 
entrances  of  those  who  weren't  jast  loafers 
like  myself.  This  girl,  thoagh,  was  a 
loafer ;  that  is,  I  mean  she  was  there  at  all 
hours.  She  looked  like  a  work-girl,  too 
— ^unless  it's  my  fancy  that  girls  who  go 
out  to  earn  a  living,  or  part  of  one,  look 
difierent  to  those  who  stay  at  home  and  help 
ttieir  mothers — so  I  concluded  that,  like  me, 
she  was  for  the  time  being  out  of  collar. 

At  the  Kennington  library  they  keep 
the  magsalnes  and  many  of  the  weeklies  [ 
in  an  inner  room,  and  in  that  Inner  room 
we  mostly  used  to  sit — she  at  the  table  set 
apart  for  ladies  with  her  face  to  the  light, 
and  me  a  little  higher  up  the  room  with 
my  back  to  it.  Consequently,  if  I  tilted 
my  chair  bjMsk  against  the  wall  and  went 
in  for  a  bit  of  a  think,  I'd  often  state 
straight  at  her,  sometimes  without  knowing 
it,  and  sometimes  wondering  who  she  was 
and  what  she  did.  Once  she  looked  up 
from  her  book  and  caught  me,  and,  though 
she  looked  down  again  instantly,  our  eyes 
had  met  There  must,  I  suppose,  have 
been  some  sort  of  sympathy  in  the  glance 
they  exchanged,  for  after  that  I  began  to 
think  I'd  like  to  know  her. 

She  was  a  nice-looking  girl  in  all  senses 
of  the  word  —  thoagh,  perhaps,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  —  bat  as  modest-behaved 
as  she  was  pretty,  so  it  was  a  month  or 
more  before  I  got  a  chance  to  improve 
what  I  felt  was  already  almost  my  acquaint- 
ance with  her. 

One  night  early  in  November  I  left  the 
reading-room  about  five  minutes  after  she 
did,  and,  as  my  head  was  a  bit  heavy,  I 
didn't  make  straight  for  my  lodgings  near 
Spurgeon's  Tabernacle,  but  turned  down  a 
side  street,  meaning  to  work  across  to  the 
Walworth  Soad,  walk  up  to  the  Elephant 
and  so  home.  I  had  crossed  the  Kenning- 
ton Park  Road,  and  was  going  down  New 
Street — the  Electric  Eailway  station's  at 
the  comer  of  it,  if  you  know  that  part  of 
London  —  when  I  caught  sight  of  that 
young  woman  in  front  of  me.  I  was  jast 
going  to  turn  round  and  go  back  for  fear 
she'd  tfaJnk  I'd  been  following  her,  when 
a  chap  comiag  up  the  street  stopped  and 
spoke  to  her. 

''ITilo  1  my  dear,"  he  sings  out  pretty 
loud.  "  This  ain't  a  time  of  night  for  you 
to  be  out  all  by  your  pretty  self.  Better 
lem'me  see  you  home." 

Half  drunk  or  more  I  knew  he  was  the 
moment  I  heard  his  voice,  but  he  might 
have  been  a  friend  of   hers  or  even  her 
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sweetheart,  bo  I  stepped  Mide  into  a  door- 
way and  waited. 

**  Bat  it  is  my  bosineBs,"  he  went  on, 
whereby  I  gaessed  she'd  told  him  to  mind 
hiB  own."  "It's  everybody's  bminesB,  is 
beaaty  unprotected.  Til  see  yon  as  safe 
as  hoases,  and  I  aHsnre  yon  there's  been 
an  earthquake  or  something  a  little  lower 
down  the  road  which  makes  it " 

«<  Let  me  pass,  please/'  she  hiterrupted, 
speaking  up  as  if  anxious  to  ba  overheard, 
"  or  Tl\  fall  for  help." 

''  Help  ! "  says  he.  ■<  Help !  What  the 
deuce  is  the  girl  talking  about,  when 
the  best  help  in  all  London's  at  her 
service )  I  do  believe  you've  been  drink- 
ing, miss.  At  your  time  of  life  you  ought 
to  be  a«hamed  of  yourself.  What  do  yon 
think,  mister  t " 

"  Why,  that  you'd  best  clear  off  and  go 
home  before  another  earthquake  comes 
along,"  said  I,  for  seeing  how  things  were 
I'd  come  forward.  "This  young  lady's 
under  my  care,  thank  you." 

"  Oh  !  la  she  1 "  says  he.  <'  Then  you 
should  look  after  her  better.  la  my  time 
we  walked  alongside  our  young  women,  not 
a  hundred  yards  behind  'em.    Good-night" 

"  G9od-nighty  governor,"  said  I,  not 
sorry  to  see  him  stagger  off  without 
making  a  fusB,  for  he  was  an  oldish  chap, 
and  weakly  looking,  so  I  didn't  want  to 
knock  him  down. 

That  was  how  I  came  to  know  Lizzie 
Wintle.  She  lived  alone  in  a  street  off 
the  Walworth  Eoad,  and  was,  a^  I  thought, 
a  work-girl — a  tailoress — out  of  work. 
Oace  the  ice  was  broken  we  soon  got  very 
friendly,  as  we  might  well  have  done  even 
if  we  hadn't  t>aken  to  each  other  as  kindly 
as  we  did,  for  we  were  both  feeling  about 
as  lonely  as  a  policeman  on  night  duty  in 
a  quiet  suburb,  and  when  you're  feeling 
lonely  almost  any  company  is  better  than 
none. 

It  wasn't  long,  either,  before  I  began  to 
feel  that  Lizzie's  company  was  better  than 
any  I*d  ever  kept.  Though  I  was  nearly 
sfx-and-twenty,  I'd  never  what  you  might 
call  walked  out  with  a  young  woman 
before — not  regularly,  nor  with  any  idea 
of  sweethearting,  and,  indeed,  I'd  no  idea 
of  sweethearting  Lizzie,  not  at  first. 

I  was  still  out  of  work,  for  though  I'd 
started  to  look  for  it  after  my  fortnight 
was  up,  I  couldn't  find  it;  and  when  a 
man's  out  of  work,  he  don't  think  straight 
off  about  getting  married,  unless  he  happens 
to  be  a  real  warranted  A  1  kind  of  a  fool. 
No.     It  was  partly  in  the  hope  I  might 


cheer  her  up  a  bit — any  one  oonld  see  she 
was  getting  more  and  more  low-spirited  as 
the  weeks  went  by — and  partly  out  of 
pure  selfiehness  and  for  the  sake  of  havliig 
somebody  to  talk  to  that  I  took  to  squiring 
her  about. 

We  did  go  about,  too.  when  we  got 
friendly.  Ttier^'s  not  a  free  show  in  Lon- 
don we  did  not  visit* that  winter,  and  to 
those  that  lay  fdrly  handy,  such  as  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street — 
we  liked  that  Geological  Museum.  N'obody 
hardly  seemed  to  go  there,  and  we  eoold 
sit  and  enjoy  a  quiet  talk — we  went  over 
and  over  again. 

We  were  able  to  have  these  little  out- 
ings and  still  keep  an  eye  on  the  chance  of 
a  job.  In  my  line— the  joinery  trade — 
if  you  don't  find  what  you  want  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  it's  not  much  use  looking 
for  it  afterwards,  and  Lizzie  said  it  was  the 
same  in  her  business.  So,  after  going  the 
round  of  the  shops  before  breakfast,  we'd 
meet  at  the  Free  Library,  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  together. 

About  Christmas,  though,  our  outgoings 
began  to  get  few  and  far  between.  LIczfe 
would  say  thank  you,  but  she  didn't  care 
about  going  today,  and  I'd  either  go  oS 
in  a  huff  by  myself,  or  ait  reading  what- 
ever I  chanced  to  pick  up  without  knowing 
or  caring  what  it  was  about 

What  made  me  huffy  was  this.  Whererer 
we  went  Lizzie  had  always  insisted  on 
paying  her  share  of  the  expenses,  if  there 
happened  to  be  any,  such  as  a  'bus  or  a  tram 
fare,  or  perhaps  a  cop  of  tea  and  a  alice 
of  bread-and-butter  during  the  afternoon. 
When  she  began  to  refuse  to  come  I  guessed 
it  was  because  her  money  was  running 
short,  and  I  was  vexed  that  she'd  deny  me 
the  pleasure  of  her  company  through  pride 
about  a  few  coppers. 

One  night  early  in  the  New  Year,  when 
I  was  seeing  her  home  from  the  library,  I 
hinted  at  what  I  felt  about  it,  and  did  it 
so  clumsily  that  I  hurt  her  feelings.  Con- 
sequently there  was  a  sort  of  coolness 
between  ub  for  a  bit  I  let  my  temper  get 
80  badly  the  better  of  me  that  I  stayed 
away  from  the  library  for  three  days,  and 
when  I  went  back  she  pretended  not  to 
see  me.  About  half-past  twelve  she  went 
out  to  get,  as  I  supposed,  her  bit  of  dinner 
at  a  coffee-shop  near,  where  we'd  often 
been  together.  Ten  minutes  later  I  fol- 
lowed, meaning  to  ask  her  to  make  it  up, 
but  she  wasn'c  there.  I  ordered  a  small 
mutton  and  potatoes,  and,  as  it  happened, 
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fche  lindlord,  who  know  u  both  as  regalar 
ensfeomers,  senrtd  me. 

<*  Oh  1  k'«  you,  b  it  f "  nf  i  he.  "  Ton're 
quite  a  etraDger.  We  thooght  you'd  left 
thii  parti  or  that  "you  and  the  yonog 
woman  had  inade  a  mateh  of  it  and  gdne 
off  on  your  honeymoon." 

*<  No  obanee  of  that,"  aayt  I  "  We're 
both  oni  of  eoUar.  Bat  ain's  she  been  In 
today  I " 

<  No/'  lays  he.-  *<We  ain't  had  the 
pleaiore  of  her  coatoBi  einee  yon  was  last 
here  together  on — ^let  me  see — Monday, 
wan't  it  I " 

Thia  set  me  on  the  notion  she  might  be 
trying  to  make  her  money  last  longer  by 
going  without  her  dinner.  I  bolted  my 
matton,  harried  out  and  had  a  look  into 
every  ooffee-shop  round  about  in  the  hope 
of  finding  her,  but  I  didn't,  nor  did  she 
oome  baek  to  the  reading-room  any  more 
that  day,  which  was  Friday. 

I  was  in  a  fine  stew  that  night.  She'd 
had  a  watch  when  I  first  knew  her,  bat 
I'd  not  noticed  her  wearing  it  since 
Ohristmas,  and  it  was  only  a  little  silrer 
Geneya,  she'd  not  be  able  to  get  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  shillings  on,  so  it  was  likely 
enoagh  she  was  in  yery  low  water  indeed. 
I  felt  I'd  been  a  brute  to  talk  as  lightly  as 
I  had  aboat  what  was  a  penny  between 
friends,  when  it  was  possible  she  hadn't 
one  in  the  world.  la  London,  too,  if  you 
lose  sight  of  any  one — especially  any  one 
who's  under  the  weather — ^for  a  coaple 
of  days,  you  may  never  clap  eyes  on  them 
again,  so  at  last  I  made  bold  to  go  round  to 
her  lodgings  and  a«k  if  she  was  still  there. 
•*  Yes,"  said  the  landlady.  '« But  she's 
leaving  to-morrow." 

*'  Do  you  know  where  she's  going  t "  I 
asked. 

'*  No|"  says  she.  "  But  I  hope  It^ei  to 
friends.  She's  been  out  of  work  a  long 
time,  and,  though  she's  paid  up  honourable 
all  that's  due,  she's  no  money  left  I'm 
certain,  and  that's  bad,  especially  for  a 
girl.  You'll  excuse  me  askiog,  but  are  yon 
keeping  company  with  her,  young  man  1 " 
She  seemed  a  decent  sort  of  body,  so  I 
told  her  exactly  how  Lijssle  and  I  stood. 
When  I'd  done  she  asked  me  in. 

**  We  csn  talk  better  in  my  parlour  than 
at  the  door,"  says  she. 

She  liadn't  given  Dssfo  notice  it  seemed, 
bat  I  suppose  the  girl's  pride  was  that 
high  it  wouldn't  let  her  stay  on  when  she 
conldn't  pay  her  way. 

''  I'd  never  have  thought  of  turning  her 
oat/'  concludes  the  landlady — ^Mrs.  ParsonSi 


her  name  was.  **  But  as  she  said  she  was 
going,  it  wasn'6  my  business  to  say  don't, 
wasitt" 

"  No,"  said  I.  "  I  can't  say  It  was. 
I'm  almost  sure  she  has  nowhere  to  go, 
though.  If  I  was  to  pay  you  her  rent 
for  next  week,  would  you  keep  her  here  f  " 

**  I  would  if  I  could,"  said  lira  Parsons. 
"  And  that  whether  the  rent  was  paid  or 
not,  but  I  ean'c  keep  her  against  her  will, 
and  she's  idways  kept  herself  to  herself, 
that  exclusive,  I  really  don't  know 
whether  she'd  thank  me  for  interfering  in 
her  affairs." 

It  was  likely  enoagh  she  wouldn't,  so 
having  persuaded  the  old  woman  not  to 
let  the  room  until  she  heard  from  me,  I 
said  I'd  try  to  see  L^'szle  myself  in  the 
morning  and  find  out  what  she  thought  of 
doing.  She  didn't  come  out  in  the  morning 
though,  nor  yet  in  the  afternoon.  I  loafed 
about  in  sight  of  the  door  till  I  was  afraid 
I'd  be  run  in  as  a  suspicious  character,  ai 
perhaps  I  should  have  been,  only  when  I 
saw  the  policeman  on  the  beat  had  his  6ye 
on  me,  I  told  him  I  was  waiting  for  my 
yoang  woman. 

I  didn't  like  to  call  and  ask  for  her, 
because  she  might  have  refased  to  see  me, 
and  besides,  even  if  she  had  seen  me, 
what  could  I  have  said  f  It  was  one  thing 
to  meet  her,  as  she'd  think,  by  chance  and 
try  to  find  out  what  her  plans  were,  and 
qaite  another  to  ask  her  plumprand  plain 
what  she  meant  doing. 

When  she  did  come  out  it  was  after  ten. 
She  hadn't  a  box  or  even  a  bag  with  her, 
so  it  didn't  look  as  if  she  was  going  to 
Jresh  lodgings. 

"Perhaps,"  said  I  to  myself,  "she's  ar- 
ranged with  the  old  woman  about  staybg 
on,  and  b  jast  going  to  do  a  bit  of  shop- 
ping.   I  won'c  speak  now  but  follow  her." 

I  thought  it  would  look  more  nataral 
and  accidental  like  if  I  came  up  and  said, 
"  Good  evening,  Bliss  Wintle.  This  is  an 
unexpected  pleasure,"  or  something  of  that 
sort,  when  she  was  picking  out  her  bit  of 
meat,  or  whatever  it  might  be  she  fancied 
for  Sanday. 

Bat  instead  of  making  for  the  Wal- 
worth Boad,  her  handiest  market,  she 
went  off  ap  New  Street,  and  when  she 
came  to  the  Kennington  Park  B)ad  she 
didn't  turn  to  the  right  where  the  shops 
are,  but  crossed  it.  I  thooght  she  might 
be  going  to  Lambeth  Walk,  where  things 
are  wonderfully  cheap,  and  not  nearly  so 
nasty  as  some  folks  think ;  bat  near  Lambeth 
Workhouse  I  lost  her,  and  hurried  on. 
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hoping  rather  than  expecting,  I  might  find 
her  again  in  the  Walk. 

I  worked  it  steadily  from  end  to  end  and 
back,  running  my  eye  over  all  the  crowds 
in  front  of  t^  batchers'  shops — though  for 
that  matter,  it's  all  crowd  there  on  a  Satar- 
day  nfght,  only  the  folks  jam  together  a 
bit  closer  where  they  hear  the  '*  Bay  !  bay  1 
bay  1 " — bat  I  could  see  nothing  of  her. 
What  to  do  I  didn't  know,  so  I  turned 
down  a  quiet  street  leading  to  the  Albert 
Embankment  to  think,  and  presently  I 
wandered  on  to  the  Embankment  itself.  It 
was  a  bitteir  cold  night  and  rather  foggy. 
The  trams  were  running,  of  course,  but 
there  were  very  few  foot-people  about, 
especially  on  the  river  side  of  the  way. 

The  river  itself  was  fall  of  lumps  of 
ice  and  heaps  of  frozen  snow  floating 
down  with  the  tide,  which  was  about 
half  ebb,  and  the  scene  altogether  was 
about  as  well  calculated  to  depress  a 
man,  who  didn't  feel  over  bright  to  begin 
with,  as  it  could  be.  As  I  stood  looking 
out  over  the  water,  and  thinking  I'd  never 
heard  a  more  melancholy  sound  tbau  the 
grinding  of  the  ice-blocks  one  against 
another.  Big  Ben  struck  eleven.  The 
boom  of  the  bell  roused  me.  I'd  been 
leaning  over  the  parapat  about  half-way 
between  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall  Bridges, 
and,  as  the  clock  finished  strikiog,  I  started 
to  walk  along  towards  Yauzhall,  meaning 
to  get  back  to  Lizzie's  lodgings  as  quickly 
as  I  could  and  ask  whether  she'd  come  in. 

I  hadn't  gone  thirty  yards  before  I 
found  her.  She  was  leaning  over  the 
parapet,  staring  at  the  river  that  hard,  she 
never  noticed  me  till  I  put  my  hand  on 
her  shoulder. 

"  Why,  Miss  Wintle,"  says  I,  "  this  Is 
an  unexpected  pleasure." 

It  sounded  even  sillier  than  It  looks  on 
paper,  but  the  words  being  in  my  mind, 
sUpped  out  before  I  could  thbk  of  anything 
more  suitable  for  the  occasion. 

She  gave  a  wild,  hysterical  sort  of  laugh, 
and  then  burst  out  crying.  I  put  my  arm 
round  her,  and  she  had  her  cry  out  with 
her  head  on  my  shoulder. 

*'0b,  Ben  1  '  she  whispered  when  she'd 
finished.  "Let  me  go.  If  you  knew 
what  I  was  thinking  of  doing  jast  now 
you  wouldn't  touch  me." 

It  wasn't  hard  to  guess  she  meant  the 
river,  so  I  jast  held  her  a  bit  tighter  and 
sajs: 

'  Don't  talk  about  such  things,  deary. 
Beside?,  you're  all  right  now,  aren't  you  1 " 

"Yes,"  says  she,  nestling  a  bit  closer. 


"  But — but  I  believe  I  should  have  done 
It  if  the  tide  had  been  right  up." 

"NOt  you  wouldn't^"  says  I,  though 
Inwardly  I  thanked  Heaven  for  the  yard 
or  two  of  shingle  which  lay  between  the 
foot  of  the  Embankment  and  the  edge  of 
the  water.  '*  Don't  yon  begin  to  nney 
you  ever  meant  such  a  thing,  my  dear^  bat 
come  and  have  a  bit  of  supper  along  with 
me,  and  then  I'll  see  you  home." 

'^Butk  Ben,'*  says  she,^*I  have  no  home. 
I've  left  Mr&  Parsons's." 

I  broke  it  to  her  gently  for  fear  her 
pride  might  take  off'ence  at  what  I'd  done^ 
bat  it  seemed  to  h%ve  all  gone  out  of  her, 
and  she  thanked  me  so  humbly  that  I  felt 
ashamed  of  having  made  her  even  that 
little  beholden  to  me. 

'<  No,  no,"  says  L  *'  It's  me  that  hae  to 
thank  you,  Lizzie.  But  eome.  Ton'il 
catch  your  death  of  cold  if  we  stand  here 
any  longer.  Lei's  walk  on,  and  I'll  tell 
you  as  we  go." 

I  found  it  hard  to  make  her  believe 
what  a  bad  way  I'd  been  In  when  I  first 
got  to  know  her ;  not  because  she  didn't 
catch  my  meaning— she'd  been  knocked 
over  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  herself 
when  she  first  found  out  what  a  lot  more 
than  she  could  understand  there  ia  in 
books — ^but  because  she  would  have  it  I 
was  exaggerating  for  the  sake  of  making 
out  all  the  gratitude  was  owed  on  my  aide. 

However,  we  were  too  happy  to  argue 
long,  much  less  fall  out  What  a  cnrioua 
thing  love  is !  I  hadn't  much  more  than 
ten  pounds  in  the  world,  and  poor  Lizzie 
hadn't  a  penny  piece,  yet  we  were  as 
happy  as — well,  as  the  night  was  cold. 
We  reckoned  we'd  loved  each  other  about 
a  month  without  knowing  it,  and  we 
agreed  to  consider  that  month  aa  time 
lost — that  was  after  we'd  had  our  sapper, 
and  were  making  our  way  to  Lizzie's 
lodgings  through  the  quietest  streets  we 
could  find. 

''  And  seeing  we've  lost  that  time,"  says 
I,  *' don't  you  think  I'd  better  give  notice 
for  the  banns  on  Monday ! " 

"  But,  Ben,"  says  she,  "  remember  we're 
both  out  of  work.    How  are  we  to  live  % " 

'<  To  tell  the  truth,  my  dear,"  I  replied, 
<*  that's  jast  what's  puzzling  me ;  but  aa 
we've  made  such  a  terrible  bad  job  of 
living  apart,  we  can't  well  do  worse  if  we 
try  it  together." 

She  had  to  admit  the  truth  of  that,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  thbk  you'll 
agree  that  an  "  Improvident  marriage,"  as 
they  call  it,  was  the  only  course  open  to 
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08.  In  about  three  weeks'  tiine  we  took 
that  cotirie,  and,  Mn.  Panona  being 
agreeable,*  let  op  hontekeepfng  in  IAzeW* 
room,  which  was  larger  and  in  many  fhtjs 
more  conyenient  than  mine. 

We  were  down  almost  to  oar  last  shilliDg 
before  I  found  work,  but  I  did  find  good 
work  joflt  in  time,  and,  thank  Heaven  I  I've 
kept  it  ever  sinee.  We've  got  two  rooms 
DOW  and  our  own  furniture — ^in  the  same 
honse,  though.  We  shan't  leave  Mrs. 
Parsons  in  a  hurry,  and  we're  beginning  to 
put  by  a  bit  against  the  next  rainy  day. 

We  still  read  a  good  deal,  though  mostly 
novels  and  at  home,  and  we're  so  happy 
that  I  tell  Lf2  we're  out  of  the  fashion — ^as 
nowadays,  according  to  the  books,  folks' 
troubles  seem  to  begin  instead  of  end  with 
the  wedding.  She  says  if  that's  the  ease 
she  doesn't  care  how  long  we  keep  out. 
Bet«^een  you  and  me,  and  the  baby,  no 
more  do  T. 


MISS  GARTH. 

A  STORY  rN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I  The  next  day,  when  Lady  Garstairs 
sailed  into  the  great  hall  where  afternoon 
tea  was  generally  held,  she  beheld  a 
stranger  there,  talking  earnestly  to  Joce- 
lyn  OartlL 

It  was  not  quite  four  o'clock,  and  the 
match  footmen  had  not  yet  disturbed  the 
shadowy  serenity  of  the  fire-lit  hall.  Two 
or  three  men  were  lounging  about  and 
talking  to  each  other,  but  the  ladiep,  with 
theb  flowing  tea-gowns,  and  dimpled  smUes 
and  soft  voices,  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance. 

Lady  Oarstairs  wondered  curiously  who 
the  man  could  be.  Shfc  knew  most  of 
Jooelyn's  friends  of  old.  Perhaps  it  was 
some  chance  acquaintance  come  to  call; 

perhaps at  that  moment  Jocelyn  turned 

ronnd  and  saw  her. 

She  had  been  standing  with  one  hand 
resting  on  the  high  oak  mantel-shelf, 
earved  by  master  fingers  that  had  long 
since  crumbled  away  to  dust.  Now  her 
arm  dropped  to  her  side  and  she  stood 
ssiray  irom  it. 

"  Mr.  Dalgamo,"  she  said  to  the  new 
^aest,  '*  allow  me  to  present  you  to  my 
11  ant.  Lady  Oarstairs." 

JL«idy  Garstairs  gave  a  languid  bow,  and 
ffanJk  into  a  great  softly-coshioned  chair  by 
the   fire.    The  new-comer  aroused  no  in- 


terest in  her  now  she  had  seen  him  close. 
Rather  a  handsome,  foreign-looking  man, 
but  dressed  in  the  worst  taste.  Lady 
Oarstairs  wondered  that  Jocelyn  could 
tolerate  such  a  person  in  the  house. 

After  her  bald  introduction  Jocelyn  said 
nothing  for  a  few  minutes.  She  seemed 
as  if  she  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do. 
The  handsome,  badly-dressed  man  gssed 
into  the  fire  after  he  had  acknowledged 
Lady  Carstairs's  bow,  and  there  was  a  little 
smile  on  his  lips.  The  group  of  men  broke 
up  and  csme  towards  Jooelyi*,  now  that 
they  saw  her  attention  was  no  longer 
monopolised  ;  the  match  footmen  appeared 
on  the  scene ;  Lucy  and  Rose  swept  down 
the  st&ira  in  elegant  tea-gowni,  followed 
by  the  magenta  cousin.  Jocelyn  found 
herself  in  the  midst  of  them  all,  and  was 
conscious  that  many  curious  glances  were 
directed  towards  the  flashily-dressed  man, 
who  stood  on  the  hearth  as  though  he  were 
master  of  the  situation. 

She  made  a  great  effort. 

*'Mr.  Dalgamo  has  consented  to  join 
my  house-party.  Aunt  Grace,"  she  said, 
moving  towards  the  low  tea-table  with  its 
matchless  china  and  flashing  silver.  <'I 
am  sure  he  will  be  a  great  acquisition." 

"Delighted  to  hear  it,  I  am  sure,"  mur- 
mured L«dy  Garstairs,  with  her  eye-glass 
in  her  eye.  She  scrutinised  the  new- 
comer severely  as  Jocelyn  performed  the 
various  introductions,  and  she  again  won- 
dered that  Miss  Garth  could  tolerate  him 
in  the  house. 

Mr.  Dalgamo  was  tall  and  dark,  with 
sweeping  moustaches  and  roving  black 
eyea  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  clones 
were  badly  cut,  and  that  he  wore  too  much 
jewellery,  the  man  was  handsome  in  a 
certain  coarse  way. 

Jocelyn  poured  out  tea  with  her  usual 
self-possession,  and  smiled  and  chatted  as 
gracfouily  as  ever.  Oaly  Godfrey  Wharton 
noticed  that  her  eyes  were  heavier,  and  her 
cheeks  paler,  than  they  generally  were. 

'*  Have  you  a  headache  t "  he  aiked  her 
gently,  as  he  stood  by  her  to  have  his  cup 
refilled. 

**No — ^I  tliink  not,  thank  you,"  she 
answered  rather  absently. 

He  still  stood  by  her  when  he  had 
received  his  tea,  and  his  attitude  screened 
her  somewhat  from  notice. 

*'  I  am  sure  something  is  the  matter,"  he 
peisisted,  **  you  need  not  try  to  deceive  me, 
Jocelyn.  My  eyes  are  sharp  where  you  are 
concerned." 

''They  are    sharp   unnecessarily,"  she 
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answered  wearily.  '  I  feel  ai  well  as  erer 
I  felt  in  my  life." 

He  stirred  his  tea  roond  thoaghtfally ,  and 
his  eyes  wandered  to  where  Mr.  Dalgamo 
was  standing,  making  himself  agreeable  to 
Rose  Oarstairs. 

'*  Where  did  that  man  spring  from  t " 
he  asked  suddenly,  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulder  in  his  direction. 

"  He  *  sprang,'  as  you  eall  it,  from  the 
village  inn.  He  has  been  staying  there 
some  time,  I  believe.  A%  he  was  an  old 
friend  of  my  brother's  I  asked  him  to  come 
here  Instead,"  she  answered,  steadily.  ^*  Is 
that  an  entirely  satisfactory  report  1 " 

Her  voioe  was  quiet,  and  so  were  her 
eyes,  but  it  seemed  to  Godfrey  Wharton 
that  the  quietness  was  foroed.  He  aban* 
doned  his  catechism,  however. 

After  tea  was  over,  some  of  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  billiard-room,  others  to 
the  drawbg-room,  where  they  had  a  little 
impromptu  dance  as  a  kind  of  practice  for 
the  coming  ball  Dalgamo,  after  a  look  at 
Jocelyn,  went  to  the  billiard-room..  Miss 
Garth  and  her  aunt  were  left  alone. 

Joeeljfn  knew  that  a  searching  examina- 
tion was  inevitable.  She  wished  to  get  it 
over. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Jocely,''  said  Lady 
Carstairs,  when  the  footmen  had  noise* 
lessly  removed  all  the  glittering  para- 
phernalia of  the  tea-table,  ''pray  tell  me, 
who  is  this  mysterious  stranger  who  has 
dropped  upon  us  from  the  skies  f  I  thought 
you  told  me  that  you  did  not  expect  any- 
body fresh  t " 

"  I  did  not,  Aunt  Grace,"  said  Jocelyn, 
answering  the  last  question  first,  "  but  as 
Mr.  Dalgarno  must  have  been  very  uncom- 
fortable at  the  village  inn,  I  thought  it 
would  only  be  hospitable  to  invite  him  to 
stay  here." 

«  But  how  did  yon  come  to  be  acquainted 
with  him  at  allt  You  must  know  him 
very  well,  Jocelyn,  before  you  ask  him 
to  your  house." 

**  I  used  to  know  him  very  well  years 
ago.    He  was  one  of  poor  Robert's  friends." 

Lady  Carstairs  coughed  a  little,  and 
stretched  out  a  shapely  foot  to  the  UasCi 
meditatively. 

'*  Bat  my  dear — excuse  me — ^but  if  you 
are  going  to  take  up  with  all  your  poor 
brother's  wild  friends  you  will  fill  your 
house  with  a  very  queer  set  of  people. 
Robert  was  not  quite  irreproachable  him- 
self as  you  know.  I  suppose  he  met  this 
man  abroad  t " 

"  I  believe  BO." 


"  And  then  introduced  him  to  you  I " 

"  Yes." 

''Bat  that  must  have  been  years  ago, 
Jocelyn  1 " 

"  Eight,  I  believe." 

"  Eight  years  ago,  and  the  man  presames 
upon  a  slight  acquaintance  ail  ttiat  time 
since  in  order  to  force  himself  Into  your 
house  I    The  thing  is  preposterous." 

'*  I  asked  him  to  stay  here,  Aunt  Graea" 

''  But  I  cannot  allow  your  generosity  to 
be  so  Imposed  on,  my  dear.  Ton  must 
remember  you  are  a  young  and  handst^me 
woman,  Jocelyn,  and  cannot  be  too  eareful 
of  vour  reputation.  The  man  is  an  alrocioua 
cad  I  am  sure.  His  hands  look  more  as 
if  he  had  been  picking  oakum  than  any- 
thing else.'' 

Jocelyn  suddenly  turned  away  her  head, 
and  her  aunt  did  not  see  the  flush  of 
crimson  in  her  cheeks. 

'You  must  have  been  quite  a  child 
when  you  met  him  !  It  Is  quite  Imponible 
we  can  keep  up  with  all  our  childhood's 
friends,  you  know.  It  sounds  very  pretty, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  'practicable.  You  had 
better  let  me  speak  to  this  Mr. — ^Mr. — 
Dsgloni,  and  explain  to  him  that  under 
the  present  circumstances,'  although  you 
desire  to  be  kind,  you  cannot ** 

Jocelyn  interrupted  her. 

"  You  must  not  do  anything  of  the  eort, 
Aunt  Grace.  Mr.  Dalgamo  is  my  guest, 
and  as  such  I  must  ask  you  to  treat  him." 

Jocelyn's  tone  was  very  seldom  haughty, 
but  it  was  haughty  now. 

L%dy  Oarsta&s  took  on  an  injured  air. 

"Of  course  yon  know  best,  Jocelyn. 
You  always  do  I  But  I  should  have 
thought  you  would  have  taken  advice  from 
one  old  enough  to  be  your  mother." 

"This  is  not  a  case  for  advice,"  said 
Jocelyn,  rising  and  leaving  the  hidl 
abruptly. 

She  went  atridght  to  the  bflUard^room, 
where  her  new  guest  was  playing  a  startling 
game  with  GcKlfrey  Wharton.-  All  tiie 
other  men  were  looking  on  with  some 
surprisa  Dalgamo  had  made  some  extra- 
ordinary strokes. 

He  paused,  cue  in  hand,  when  Jocelyn 
entered. 

'*  Pray  don't  let  me  disturb  yon,"  said 
the  latter,  looking  at  him. 

He  muttered  something  she  could  not 
catch,  and  went  on  with  the  game.  Jocelyn 
stood  and  watched  It  too.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  It  was  more  than  a  game  that 
these  two  were  play ing— there  was  a  deadly 
earnestness  about  it  tiiat  struck  her.     She 
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waited  with  breathless  snpentition  to  tea 
who  woald  win. 

They  were  neok  end  neck  at  last  Each 
only  wanted  three  to  wio. 

"  Whom  do  yoa  back  t "  aaked  Godfrey 
WhartoDy  pauaiog  for  a  moment  and  look- 
ing at  Jooelyn. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his,  bat  did  not 
answer.  He  turned  to  the  table  with  a 
little  smQe  —  made  a  brilliant  winning 
hazird — and  the  game  was  his. 
Dalgamo  threw  down  his  ene  yicioosly. 
'*My  hand  is  oat  It  is  seren  years 
since  I  last  played,"  he  said,  with  his  slight 
foreign  sQoent,  "and  then  I  think  Miss 
GixiSk  has  the  evil  eye.  I  was  winning 
till  she  came." 

Jocelyn  did  not  answer.  She  was  look- 
ing at  him  with  a  curioas  dilated  gaze. 
Then  she  tamed  an^  went  apstidrs  without 
another  word.  At  the  same  moment  the 
drening  bell  soonded.  Dalgarao  started 
and  shivered  a  little. 

"  What's  that  t "  he  demanded  abraptly 
of  the  nearest  persoui  who  happened  to  be 
Edgar  Oarstairs. 
The  yoang  man  stared  at  him. 
"  What  f    The  dressing  bell  t "  he  said 
ancompreheitfUogly. 

''  Oh,  the  dressing  bell  is  it  f    It  makes 
an  infernal  noise,  that's  all  that  I  can  say. 
I'm  as  nervous  as  a  eat  to-night." 
'» Nervous  t " 

E  Igar  Carstairs  looked  him  carefolly  up 
and  down,  and  wondered  privately  what 
made  Jocelyn  Garth  introduce  this  par- 
ticularly loose  fish  into  her  fastidious  home 
**  Yes,  nervous.  You'd  be  nervous  if 
yoa  had  been  gold-mining  in  Afrioa  for 
years,  and  been  nearly  killed  by  fevers  and 
agues  a  dozen  times  over." 

He  followed  the  men  upstairs,  still  with 
a  furtive  look  of  terror  on  his  f aca  The 
hall  was  empty  save  for  the  white-robed 
form  of  Jocelyn  Garth.  The  others  passed 
OD|  but  Dalgamo  lingered. 

''You  dress  every  night  heret"  he 
demanded. 

*'  Yes ;  you  will  find  all  you  need  in  the 
Blue  Boom.    You  know  where  it  is." 

*'  You've  got  fok  uncommonly  swell  place 
her^"    said    Dalgamo,    glancing    round 
admiringly  at  the  richly  decorated  walls. 
■*  I  am  glad  you  think  so." 
''  Oh,  it's  a  handsome  house ;  and  you 
make  a  very  handsome  mistress  of   itl 
Yoa  have  very  much  improved,  Jooelyn  1  ** 
'<  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it." 
"  Ob,  you  needn't  take  on  thos9  icy, 
confoundedly  proud  don't-careish  airs  with 


me.  The  tenth's  got  to  come  out  sooner 
or  kter." 

**I  will  discuss  matters  with  you  to- 
morrow." 

**  By  the  Lord,  you  are  a  cool  one  I  I 
thought  I  should  have  startled  you,  wslking 
in  li£s  that,  and  you  nevw  turned  a  hair." 

"  Why  should  If  It  is  only  the  realisa- 
tion of  a  nightmare  that  I  have  dreamed 
for  years." 

"Nightmare}  You  were  fond  enough 
of  me  in  the  old  days,  my  girll  When 
you  dreamed  of  me  tiien  you  didn't  call  it 
a  nightmare." 

She  shuddered  a  little.  He  approached 
her  with  a  laugh,  and  tried  to  take  her 
hand.  She  stepped  back  with  a  look  tjiat 
checked  even  him. 

''  If  you  dare  to  touch  me  I  will  call  my 
servants  and  have  you  put  out  of  the 
housa  I  have  still  some  authority  leffe, 
and  I  am  mistress  here." 

He  gave  a  sullen  laugh. 

"  As  you  choose,"  he  answered,  turning 
on  his  heel.  "  I  will  humour  you  for  a  day 
or  two  if  you  like." 

He  whistled  a  bar  from  a  comip  song 
that  was  popular  seven  years  ago,  as  he 
went  up  the  broad  oak  stairsL 

He  had  a  distlnot  sense  of  "bien  dtre" 
as  he  entered  his  luxurious  bedroom.  The 
delicate  hangings,  handsome  furpitnre,  and 
ruddy  blazing  fire  were  all  very  pleasant 
to  him. 

"After  all  these  years  I  deserve  com- 
fortable quarters,"  he  told  himself.  "A 
man  might  do  worse  than  come  home  to 
this — and  Jocelyn." 

Dinner  was  rather  a  strained  affair. 
Jocelyn,  in  black,  looked  white  and  worn. 
Dalgamo  laughed  and  talked  noisilyi  and 
had  his  glass  filled  dangerously  often.  The 
guests  were  all  rather  displeased  at  the 
strange,  unwelcome  addiUon  to  their  ranks 
that  Jocelyn  Garth  had  thrust  upon  them. 

"  Where  have  you  put  that  new  prot6^6 
of  yours  t "  enquired  Lady  Cantairs^  when 
the  dessert  had  arrived,  and  Dalgamo  was 
at  his  gayest 

« In  the  Blue  Boom." 

<<  Next  minet "  with  a  Uttle  shriek.  ''  My 
dear  Jocelyn,liow  very  inconsiderate  of  you ! 
I  shan't  sleep  a  wink  to-night.  The  wretch 
looks  quite  capable  of  cutting  my  throat" 

"  He  hasn't  murdered  any  one  yet  that 
I  know  of,  Aunt  Grace." 

*'  That  you  know  of  I  I  dare  say  not. 
But  that  fa  very  insecure  evidence.  You 
admit  that  you  have  not  seen  him  for  eight 
years " 
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•'Seven." 

<|  Wei),  seven  then.  I  nnderttood  70a  to 
lay  eight,  I'm  anre.     A  man  haa  time  to 
commit   hnndreda  of   mordera  in  aeven 
years." 
Jocelyn  sat  ailent  again. 
<*  All  that  jewellery  of  his  is  false/'  went 
on  Lady  Carstairs,  "  and  I  am  quite  sure 
his    clothes  are  second-hand.    If  we  all 
escape  with  our  lives  we  onght  to  feel 
thankfal.    I  shall  put  my  diamonds  in 
jotar  big  safe  to-nfght." 
A  very  faint  smile  earved  Jocelyn's  lips. 
"I  will  guarantee  the  safety  of  your 
necklace,  Aunt  Grace." 

>*  I  don't  feel  at  all  comfortable,  I  assure 
you,  my  dear.  The  man  is  quite  a 
Mepbistopheles  in  appearance.  How  long 
is  he  to  stay  1  He  is  spoiling  everybody's 
pleasure.    Edgar  is  horrified  about  it." 

"  Edgar  must  learn  to  respect  my  guests," 
said  Jocelyn  icily. 

"  Ob,  but  that's  quite  impossible  in  this 
case,  my  dear.  The  man  has  C  A  D 
printed  all  over  him  in  large  letters." 

|<  Perhaps  it  is  because  those  are  his 
initials,  aunt|"  said  Jocelyn,  with  itnother 
of  those  wintry  smiles  that  made  Qeofifrey 
Wharton's  heart  ache  as  he  watchai  her. 

*'  Are  thejr  really  I    Well,  I  call  that 
positively  an  inspiration  of  Providence — ^or 
his  parents.    I  suppose  it  was  his  parents 
who  christened  him  t " 
*'I  suppose  so." 

The  conversation  dropped.  But  later  on, 
in  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Carstairs  was 
bristling  with  indignation  again. 

Dalgarno,  who  had  had  more  wine  than 
was  good  for  him,  chose  to  come  and  plant 
himself  on  a  chair  close  by  where  she  and 
her  niece  were  talking  confidentially 
together.  Lady  Oarstairs  drew  her  skirts 
aside  ostentatiously. 

•*  Ob,  there's  plenty  of  room,"  said  Dal- 
garno,  with  a  coarse  laugh.  "  I  can  sit  a 
littlenearer  MissOarth  if  you  are  so  pressed. 
I  dare  say  she  won't  mind." 

Jocelyn  sat  like  a  statue,  hardly  breath- 
ing for  a  moment.  She  knew  that  Godfrey 
Wnarton  was  standbg  by  and  had  heard 
the  remark. 

« Would  you  like  me  to  throw  the 
fellow  out  of  the  window  1 "  he  suggested 
to  Jocelyn,  in  a  tone  perfectly  audible  to 
DalKamo. 


The  latter  laughed  again. 
"Yes,  ask  her  I"    he  said  insolently, 
twirling  his    fierce    moustache   with  his 
scarred  and  seamy  fingers,  **  ask  her  by  all 
means,  and  see  what  she  will  say." 

Godfrey's  eyes  were  on  Jocelyn's  face. 
He  made  a  step  forward. 

"  No— no,"  said  Jocelyn,  putting  out  her 
hand.    "  I  do  not  want  a  scene." 

"  Icannot  stand  by  and  see  vou  insulted." 

I'He  does  not  mean  it — he  does  not  know 

what  he  is  saying,"  she  answered  in  a  low 

voice.     *'  Don't  you  see  that  he  has  had 

too  much  to  drink  1 " 

*•  All  the  more  reason  why "* 

Dalgarno,  leaning  back,  surveyed  the 
pair  with  a  smile. 

"Mies  Girth  and  I  understand  one 
another,"  he  remarked  coolly,  "and  we 
don't  want  any  interference  from  you,yoang 
man." 

Again  Godfrey's  eyes  sought  hers.  Why 
was  she  so  completely  in  the  power  of  this 
mant 
"  I  cannot  stand  thi^"  he  said  hoarsely. 
"Yon  must — for  my  sake,"  she  said 
piteously.  Then  turning  to  Dilgamo,  she 
said,  in  a  different  tone  : 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  withdraw  for 
this  evening,l£-.Dalgamo.  You  are  excited, 
and  say  things  which  are  best  unsaid." 

"  I  shall  not  go !    I  have  a  right ^" 

Her  eyes  met  the  bold  flashing  ones 
fearlessly. 

"  You  will  go^and  now ! "  she  said 
quietly.     "  Come  with  me  ! " 

She  rose  as  she  spoke.  Dalgarno  got 
up  too. 

"With  yout"  he  cried  with  a  tipsy 
hiccough.  "  That's  a  very  different  thing. 
Of  course  I'll  go  with  you,  pretty  one — 
anywhere,  to  the  world's  end ! " 

As  they  left  the  room  together  Godfrey 
Wharton  felt  a  sudden  deadly  faintneas 
steal  over  him.  She  was  in  the  power  of 
this  scoundrel — alone  with  him  1 

"  Shall  I  follow  them  Y "  he  asked  Lady 
Carstairs  in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
emotion. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me ! "  said  her  ladyship, 
with  a  disdainful  shrug  of  her  sflken 
shoulders ;  "  Jocelyn  is  quite  beyond  me  I 
confess.  I  suppose  the  cultivation  of 
drunken  gamblers  b  her  latest  fad.  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter." 
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CHAPTER  Vin.  LKASNraa  HBB  PABT, 
Penxlofe  bon  ttia  ordeal  of  dreu  with 
u  mnoh  patiwoe  u  ihs  poMeawd.  Slie 
did  not  folly  nsdentand  her  own  beauty, 
■nd  ihft  thosght  that  drat  wotild  maks  hot 
mon  attraetWe  and  more  likely  to  aoeeeed 
in  the  object  that  had  broaght  her  and 
hw  imele  to  London. 

She  felt  more  aad  nan  like  a  prfaoner, 
mM  >he  reallied  that  Mr*.  Todd'i  weletj 
Tvlea  were  very  Uretoma  JBhe  murt  take 
e>re  of  her  complexion,  ihe  mnat  not  be 
■•en  before  her  attire  waa  petfeet,  and  ihe 
mnet  hare  her  dreieei  dcieribed  by  the 
•oeietj  paperf . 

The  eotmtry  maiden  was  too  proud  to 
■bow  her  mn>dH  at  the  new  eode  of 
behftvloiir  that  wee  poured  Into  her  ean, 
■o  Uiat  Mre.  TvAi,  beeldet  admiring  her 
b0*aty,  lodked  npoo  her  ae  tiw  moat  lelf- 
eonwned  girl  ahe  had  ever  met,  and 
■Uently  wtmdeted  at  her  ielf-poaieuioD 
and  worldlineH.  The  firat  day  ahe  had 
been  inctlned  to  think  thla  romantie 
Prineeea  al^btly  wanting  in  anbaaUon, 
bnfe  liaving  hinted  that  eheeiftaleeaa  and 
stx&Uoa  were  great  helps  to  loelal  anceeta, 
ahe  Mw  Penelope'*  eyea  anddeirly  flaab,  a* 
abe  mid: 

*'  .E>an  If  they  mean  nottiing  t " 
*■  Xiiey  meao,  of  conrae,  that  a  womi 
sIacI  alie  ia  pleaiteg  ottaera." 

*•  Z    don't  know  yet  If  I  can  pleaae,  bnt 
J  uiMmik  be  very  glad  U I  aacceed." 

t^rm.  Todd  wai  rilenoed  when  aha  heard 
\fisr  O'W  f'ode  azpUlntd  eo  baldly. 


"  We  women  have  to  pretend  a  great 
deal,  m^  dear;  In  fact,  we  are  aliraya 
pretending,  I  aappoee,  bnt  It  pleaaea  the 
men.  We  pretend  that  we  think  them  good 
and  clever,  when  In  reality  very  few  of 
them  posaesa  either  quality,  and  none  of 
them  have  both  together." 

Lady  Farrant  came  the  next  day  to  call 
apon  Uiai  Whiaktll.  She  had  heard  ao 
mnoh  of  her  from  the  Duke,  that  ahe  had 
told  her  hoaband  that  the  girl  waa  probably 
ndther  elever  nor  beantifat, 

Lvlv  Foirant  belonged  to  the  modem 
type  of  aodety,  She  was  an  heireaa  who 
hu  taken  oare  that  her  fortnoe  thonld  be 
well  aeonred,  fbr  ahe  did  not  mean  to  be 
beggared  by  an  easy-going  hiubaail. 

'^Bob  ia  a  jolly  good  fellow,"  she 
told  her  Intimatea,  "bnt  no  mora  fit  to 
handle  money  than  to  be  Prime  Mlniater.' 
She  bad  promtaed  to  keep  the  hoose 
going  In  proper  atvle,  but  abe  would  not 
pay  hia  private  UIIb  when  be  ran  abort, 
and  aomehow  Bob  was  always  '■  running 
ahoTt,"  or  he  wai  lavlthly  generoni.  He 
loved  gambling,  but  lo  long  aa  he  kept 
within  doe  oonnda  hia  mfe  did  not 
leetara  hfm. 

When  Lady  Farrant  entered  the  Eaton 
Square  drawing-room  of  the  Wlnakella', 
and  aaw  bef<M«  her  a  tall  girl  with  ex- 
qaiaile  hair;  dark,  Ifqold  eyes ;  e  beantif al 
m<Tnth  and  a  strong  ohin ;  ahe  elmoat 
■topped  short  from  anrprlae  and  delight. 

"  What  a  tacky  find !  The  men  were 
right'.  The  girl  will  make  a  senaatlDn, 
and  I  ahall  have  the  credit  of  brfngirg  bvr 
out" 

She  thonght  this  and  then  greeted  her  with 
a  great  show  of  affection,  bnt  snddenl; 
remembering  the  fact  that  the  Princesi 
was  poor,  ahe  was  more  oantiooa  then  ahe 
had  at  firtt  intended. 
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•*UiUv  Todd  has  told  me  how  qalte 
delighted  ihe  b  to  be  with  yon,  Mies 
WimJcell.  I  oen  tnut  her  to  tell  yoa  all 
that  b  neeeiaary.  Have  yoa  given  aU  the 
orden  about  the  DrawlDg  -  room  drem^ 
Millyt  Your  young  friend  moat  enjoy 
herself,  and  I  predict  a  great  saooeia  for 
her." 

"  It  b  very  kind  of  you  to  take  ao  much 
trouble  for  me.  I  know  my  uncle'e  friends 
have  been  very  kind/'  said  Penelope. 

**  Tes,  of  course.  Bob  said  it  was  quite 
a  joke  Us  turning  up  after  all  these  years. 
Ob|  you  will  soon  be  '  au  fait '  at  every- 
thing. Ofrls  in  our  own  day  catch  up  all 
the  right  things  in  no  time.  We  are  to 
have  several '  Dons '  at  the  ball.  I  thbik 
youDg  people  ought  to  enjoy  themselves.  I 
take  care  that  the  mkjx  dance  and  don't 
stand  dolug  nothing  in  the  doorways. 
When  peoj^e  teU  me  that  young  men  are 
not  as  they  used  to  be^  I  tell  them  it's 
their  own  fault  It's  no  use  spoiling  them. 
I  give  them  good  warning  when  they  come 
to  our  house  that  there  b  no  standing 
room  for  them.  I  g^ve  a  ball  for  my 
guests  to  dance,  otherwise  they  most  keep 
away.  I  never  have  any  trouble,  and  the 
gfrls  have  real  good  times — ^just  as  I  had 
when  I  was  young." 

Lady  Farrant  flowed  on  like  a  swift 
though  not  1^  noby  stream,  and  was  less 
tiresome  to  Ibten  to  than  was  Mrs.  Todd. 

"  By  the  way,  llill^,  I  have  invited  the 
Duke,  to  our  small  dSnner-par^  on  Satur- 
day. It's  only  a  men's  party,  and  I  leave 
tiiem  alone;  but  my  brother  will  escort 
us  to  the  pLsy.  Irving  b  playing  Wolsey 
on  that  day,  and  it  will  interost  Miss 
WinskelL    Do  you  like  plays  I " 

"  I  have  never  been  to  one^"  said  Pene- 
lope ;  "  thb  b  my  first  ^dsit  to  London." 

Lady  Farrant  smiled  good-naturedly. 

<'  Well  I  really  1  It  b  quite  delightful 
to  have  a  perfectly  unsophbticated  'd6- 
butante.'  I  give  you  ten  days  to  beoome 
worldly,  and  the  change  will  be  amusing." 

"She  b  worldly  already,"  sdd  Mrs. 
Todd,  smUbg. 

Penelope  felt  quite  out  of  her  element 
with  these  women ;  but  she  Ibtened,  and 
learnt  her  new  part  She  had  imposed 
this  task  on  herself  and  meant  to  learn  it 
well.  Then  suddenly  she  lost  herself  in 
the  day  dreams  she  had  coDJared  up  on  the 
hiUside.  She  could  not  realise  yet  that 
the  old  life  was  gone.  She  would  go  back 
to  her  glen,  but  would  she  then  be  another 
Penelope  I  Tiie  thought  seemed  to  take 
away  all  the  old  mooring*,  at  the  same 


time  that  it  made  her  stretch  out  her 
hand  towards  them.  Tlib  big,  new  world 
she  saw  now  was  peopled  with  penons 
who  did  not  aeem  to  have  any  staNMig 
purpose;  they  appeared  to  be  like  toy 
boats  on  Um  sea,  driven  hither  and  thithor 
almost  aimlessly,  exeept  when  fofoed 
forward  by  ttie  impetus  of  the  tide. 

If  she  meant  to  attain  her  objeet  ahe 
must  become  like  them,  so  they  eald  ;  ahe 
must  appear  light-hearted,  and  she  must 
laugh.  Her  uncle,  who  had  done  so  mneh 
for  her,  should  not  be  disappointed.  He 
had  taken  so  much  trouble  and  sueh  fai- 
finite  pains,  that  on  her  side  she  musfc  do 
her  best  to  please  him.  What  was  love 
in  comparison  with  tlie  welfare  of  the 
WinskeUst  The  property  must  aoon  be 
aold  if —if 

Tlie  Princess  had  only  to  think  of  that 
and  all  Iier  courage  revived.  She  would 
not  slirink  from  the  task  set  before  her. 

A  week  later  Penelope  WInskell  had 
won  the  difficult  position  of  a  reoognieed 
society  beanty.  How  it  had  ever  boon 
accomplished  waa  a  myatery  to  lienel^ 
though  Mrs.  Todd  thought  it  was  owing 
to  her  own  management,  and  to  Ladj 
Farrant's  ^  able  steering,"  ae  she  expneeead 
it. 

It  b  not  by  any  means  every  beaatif nl 
girl  who  comes  to  London  with  the  oeceei 
wish  to  become  laahionahlfl  #ho  aslaina 
thb  object 

With  Peneippe  Winskell  thero  wen 
several  things  which  contributed  to  the 
desbed  end.  In  the  first  {dace  aim  was 
certainly  beautiful,  and  possessed  a  oonir 
plexlon  which  had  resisted  her  out-of* 
door  life,  and  so  ^M>idd  resbt  Loadon 
fatigue.  In  the  second  places  society  waa 
half  amused,  half  credulouB^  and  whdly 
pleaaed  by  the  quiet  manner  with  which 
the  WinskeUs  ckimed  theb  titles  of 
courtesy. 

The  handsome  Duke  accompanying  hia 
beaatifnl  niece  also  helped  to  oonqner 
society,  and  very  soon,  in  that  myatedous 
manner  the  origin  of  wUeh  fa  nnloiown, 
the  whbper  ran : 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Princess  I " 

<' What  Prhieess  t    Whobahel" 

**  Oh,  don't  you  know  t  She  bekMige  to 
a  very  ancient  family  who  poiMss  «Iea, 
by  courtesy  of  course." 

Every  one  wished  to  see  the  Princeas^ 
and  invitation  cards  were  showered  down 
upon  the  house  in  Baton  Square  whtto 
she  was  known  to  be  residing  for  the 
season.    Oarriagea  drove  np  in<  a  goodly 
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airaji  and  Lady  ¥$xt$xk\  «ad  Mrs.  Todd 
benui  to  congraAolate  ihemielYai  that  thoy 
had  nobly  lannohad  Penelope  WinakalL 

Lulead  of  deq>Ung  ttio  eoiintiy  girl, 
Mn.  Todd  began  to  uoirer  compuaunite 
upon  hexi  whkli  Penelopa  reeelTed  with 
the  aame  qoiet  ooldneii  ae  ihe  had  aceapted 
tile  bf  ormation  that  ahe  waa  TBEy  ooontri- 
fied.  She  had  her  idm  ia  Tiair,  and  to 
her  Mra.  Todd  waa  bf  no  eonsequenoe 
whatoTer.  StIU  the  battle  wai  not  yet 
won.  The  Prineeaa  had  not  been  written 
about  in  all  the  aodety  pq^rt,  so  Lady 
Farrant  determhied  to  give  a  fdte — she 
liked  the  word  better  mn.  a  party-*and 
to  make  the  papers  mentioa  "  the  oniqne 
gnes^"  as  she  herself  had  named  her. 

As  for  Penelope  herself,  she  had  one 
happy  hoar  in  the  day.  Tliis  was  the 
hoar  before  dinner,  when  she  sat  with 
her  onole  and  talked  o?er  what  she  had 
seen  and  done  daring  the  day.  He  eoald 
^oi  help  noticing  the  change  in  hex — ^the 
sparkle  in  her  eyea,  the  atyle  added  to  her 
nataral  gracefdl  figore,  and  the  brighter 
repartee.  She  was  learning  the  ways 
of  the  worldi  and  learning  the  lesson 
qoiekly.  Onoe,  after  one  of  Penelope's 
qoabt  little  satirical  sketches,  he  caught 
himself  making  a  mental  comparison  be- 
tween the  Princess  in  the  glen  and  the 
one  now  fai  town. 

*<Wel],  Penaie,  so  the  Ug  world  does 
not  seem  to  yoa  quite  so  much  like  a 
prison  now  as  it  did  at  first  Look  at 
this  eyening's   society  paper;  you  head 

ihe  list  of "" 

Penelope  put  the  paper  away  with  her 
hftnd.  Her  pride  revolted  against  common 
notioe. 

''You  are  glad  aboat  it^  ancle.  Ton 
know  that  is  all  I  care  for.  We  went 
to  two  'at  homes'  to^y,  and  I  was  in- 
trodaced  to  a  great  many  persons  I  did 
not  care  about.  Bat  I  wanted  to  show 
yoa  all  these  cards.  Oor  neighbours  are 
beginning  to  call  in  crowds.  These  are 
0Arde  faom  Lord  and  Lady  Bookwood. 
Isn't  he  a  cousin  of  that  Mr.  Bethuue 
whom  Mr.  Gillbanks  mentioned  f  Some 
onB  maid  so." 

The   Duke   examined   the   cards   de- 
liberately. 

»'  ITes.    By  the  way,  I  heard  agdn  of 

t,hfg  young  Bethune  somewhere  the  other 

dmjm       ^  ▼^  modem   excitable  young 

jnen  who  goes  in  for  Socialiitic  ideas." 

<<Bat  you  said  he  belonged  to  an  old 

family." 

'•  ITee,  certainly  be  does^  but  Socialiam 


is  faahionable.  Toung  men  think  the 
reformer's  yocabulary  will  bring  them 
into  notice.  In  my  youth  we  kept  people 
of  that  stamp  in  their  right  place.'' 

"I  will  ask  Mrs.  Todd  to  come  and 
return  the  call ;  I  should  like  to  see  Mr. 
Bethune.  If  he  talks  to  me  I  could  toll 
him  how  mistaken  you  think  him." 

The  Duke  smiled. 

''I  fear  he  is  too  far  gonci  unless " 

The  Duke  paused.  Then  he  added 
carelessly: 

''They  are,  as  a  famOy,  Tcry  maoh 
ImpoTcrfahed  if  the  failure  of  their 
land,  I  hear.  Besides,  they  were 'never 
Tory  rich." 

Penelope  took  one  ot  her  uncle's  hands 
in  hers.  The  look  of  Iotc  in  her  eyes 
waa  resenred  for  him  alone.  Indeed,  in 
Penelope's  Ufe^  he  alone  could  call  up  tiiat 
look.  She  had,  however,  hardly  listened 
to  his  last  reasark,  being  anxious  about 
another  matter. 

"  Where  did  yoa  go  last  night,  undo, 
when  we  were  at  the  theatre  t  Lady  Farrant 
Jbrought  ber  son  with  her.  He  tried  to 
amuse  us,  but  I  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  play  that  I  hardly  answered  his 
remarks," 

"  That  youth  has  not  half  his  mother's 
witel" 

.*'  But  where  were  you  1  I  thought  you 
would  be  at  home  when  we  came  back." 

"  Ah !  I  was  rather  latv.  We  have  a 
little  dub  for  whist  playing,  and,  yes,  we 
steyed  rather  lats^  Do  you  think  I  show 
signs  of  wesiinesst"  he  asked,  a  little 
anxiously. 

'*  No — I  hope  not|  because  you  are  doing 
it  for  me." 

^'  Wen,  the  doii^;  seems  pleasant  enough, 
child.  Don't  trouble  your  head  about  me. 
Enjoy  yoorsdf.    That  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

Penelope  stood  up  and  laughed. 

"I  am  doing  that;  yes,  I  wonder  at 
myself,  but  I  tiy  not  to  thfaik  of  the  glen 
and  of  the  Bothery.  If  I  begin  to  think, 
then  I  hear  it  splashing,  and  then  I  fancy  I 
am  walking  stnJght  ap  the  path,  and  that  I 
am  standing  on  the  htllside  looking  at  tiie 
tops  of  the  mountains,  just  as  the  last 
gleam  of  gold  has  faded  away." 

"  Poetry  is  at  a  discount  in  this  big  dty,^' 
said  the  Duke,  with  one  of  his  ironical 
smiles.  "  Now,  I  will  accompany  you  to 
the  ball  this  evenhg.  Ton  are  a  fortunate 
individual.  Do  you  know,  Lord  Book- 
wood's  house  is  one  of  the  most  sought 
after  in  town." 

"Perhaps   I  shall   see   the    Bethunes 
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thera  Do  yoa  think  we  thall  meet  Mr. 
Gillbanke  agkb  t  Sniely  he  knot  in  good 
•ooiety  1 " 

*'  Ob,  he  b  immeiiflely  rieh— I  told  yon 
■a  The  firm  has  money  enough  to  bay 
op  ell  Mr.  Bethime'8  eetotei  if  it  ttked." 

Penelope  reised  her  heed  tlighily. 

''Bat  people  cannot  care  abont  a 
'  nonyeaa  riche.' " 

The  Dake  laid  nothing,  bat  thmgged 
his  shonlderi.  Daring  the  dinner-hoar  he 
was  rather  silent,  and  Mri.  Todd  enjoyed 
almost  a  solo. 

"You  will  look  charming,  my  dear 
Princess,  in  that  doad  of  blue,  as  if 
a  bit  of  the  sky  had  saddenly  de- 
scended. They  say  that  Lady  Bookwood 
is  a  yery  jealoos  woman,  and  will  not 
let  her  hasband  talk  to  the  pretty  girls. 
We  mast  not  go  late  to  the  Bookwoods' ; 
they  are  people  who  like  panctaality, 
which  the  fast  set  despise,  bat  they  are 
▼ery  proper  people,  though  quite  a  young 
couple.  Now  I  must  help  the  maid  to  see  to 
our  dresses.  I  am  glad  your  uncle  will 
come  with  us,  for  his  presence  makes  the 
'  ^clat :  greater." 

So  she  prattled  on,  bat  the  Dake  and 
Penflope  were  no  longer  listening. 


PREACHING  AND  PREACHERS. 


What  cleric  wan  it  who  asked  Garrick 
how  it  was  tiiat  actors  a£fected,  or  seemed 
t3  affect,  their  hearers  so  much  more  than 
preachers  f  There  was  some  truth  in 
Garrick's  reply:  "Because  we  speak  of 
unreal  things  as  if  they  were  real,  while 
you  speak  of  real  ihbgs  as  if  they  were 
unreal.''  It  certainly  is  a  fact  that  the 
average  sermon,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  is 
deHrered  as  if  it  were  a  lesson  learned  by 
rote,  and  not  a  favourite  lesson  either. 
Few  and  far  between  are  the  preachera 
who  preadi  as  if  they  were  themselves 
impressed  by  the  truth,  the  reality,  and 
the  paramount  importance  of  what  they 
themselves  are  preaching.  I  have  heard 
famous  preachers  in  many  different  parts 
of  the  world,  bat  I  think  that  I  should 
not  require  more  than  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  to  enable  me  to  number  those  who 
struck  me  as  feeling  what  they  them- 
selves were  saying, 

Eloqoent  preachers  one  has  heard  in 
plenty.  Not  a  few,  too,  who  have  at- 
tained to  a  high  standard  of  eloquence. 
Bat  something  more  than  eloquence  is 
needed  if  one  wishes  one's  words  to  leave 


an  impresdoD,  either  for  good  or  for  HI, 
upon  the  lives  of  one's  hearers.  EloqmDoe 
is  an  intellectual  ezereise.  It  ia  not 
merely  by  means  of  an  intellectual  exercise 
that  one  gains  an  entrance  to  men'e  hearts. 
The  actor  knows  this.  He  appeals  to  the 
feelings.  He  wishes  liis  hearers  to  bdievn 
that  he  feels  strongly ;  knowing  that^  if  he 
can  only  induoe  that  beHef  in  them,  tiiey 
will  feel  strongly  too. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  preaeben 
who  appeal  to  the  feelings.  So  far  ibey 
go  with  the  actor.  Unfortunately  for 
themselves^  and  for  the  cause  which 
they  profess  to  liave  at  heart,  as  a  role 
they  go  no  farther.  They  appear  to  be 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that,  in  order  to 
appeal  strongly  to  the  feelfaigs  of  others, 
it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  feel  oaeeelt 
In  the  case  of  the  actor  it  ii  only  the 
appearance,  the  close  imitation  of  feeling, 
which  is  absolutely  requisite.  In  the  ease 
of  the  preacher  no  imitation,  however  doee, 
will  do  at  all.  It  must  be  the  genuine 
thfaig. 

The  reason  of  this  is  simple.  An 
audience  goes  to  a  theatre  desiring  to  be 
deceived.  If  what  took  place  upon  the 
stage  were  real,  the  performance  would 
not  be  suffered  to  contfaiue  for  a  momMit 
If  we  knew  that  the  actor  who  im- 
personates Macbeth  had  really  slain  the 
actor  who  impersonatss  Duncan,  not  im- 
probably the  representative  of  the  Thaae 
of  Cawdor  would  be  lynched  upon  the 
spot.  If  the  villain  of  melodrama  rosily 
perpetrated,  night  after  night,  a  tiUie  of 
the  villainies  of  which  he  is  supposed  to 
be  guilty,  a  frenzied  mob  would  rane  the 
theatre  to  the  ground.  We  know  that  we 
are  only  looking  on  at  make-believe,  and 
it  is  because  we  know  it  that  we  wish 
those  who  are  making  believe  to  do  it 
well 

In  the  case  of  the  preacher  it  is  all  the 
other  way.  We  do  not  go  to  the  preacher 
to  be  deceived.  We  go  to  be  convinced. 
In  the  pulpit  acting  is  not  only  ineffective, 
it  is  worae  than  ineffective.  Instead  of  gain- 
ing our  sympathies  it  repels  them.  The  idea 
that  a  man  is  endeavooring  to  convince  us 
by  pretending  to  be  conv&ced  himself,  so 
far  from  propitiating  us,  rouses  our  indig- 
natioa  It  is  almost  impoisible  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  it  is  pretence.  The  actor  has 
everything  in  his  favour  when  he  attempts 
concealment ;  the  preacher,  or  Uie  orator, 
has  nothing.  The  assumption  of  disgufsep, 
the  arrangement  of  the  lights,  the  whole 
construction  of  the  theatre,  these  Uiinga 
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are  all  intended  to  aaitst  iUaaion ;  in  the 
palpit,  or  on  the  platform,  everything  tends 
to  deatroy  it.  More,  ahould  there,  in  the 
pnlpH,  be  my  attempt  to  aaaist  illation, 
eyoQ  in  the  alighteet  degree,  so  far  from 
walooming  It,  weahonld  reient  the  attempt 
with  icom,  and  with  diegntt 

No.  The  preaeher  mnat  prodnoe  hie 
eflfecta  naturally  j  from  within,  not  from 
without.  Art  oan  do  nothing  for  him. 
He  may  poliah  hia  phraaea  aa  he  pleaaea ; 
it  ia  donbtf ol  if  they  will  gain  him  aoceaa 
to  a  single  heart  that  ia  worth  the 
enterinf^  He  may  eoltiTate  emotion,  he 
may  aimnlate  hyateriea ;  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  will  get  him  *'  forrarder." 

Let  there  be  no  miannderatending ;  it 
ia  not  aoggested  that  a  *' fool  preacher" 
may  not  mflaenoe  foola,  StiU  leaa  ia  anoh 
a  anggeitlon  made  of  knavea.  Mr.  Honey- 
man  ia  fonnd  in  the  preaent  year  of  graeoi 
ontaide  the  pagea  of  Thaekeray'a  novel. 
Bat  Mi.  Honeyman  appeals,  and  alwaya 
will  apneal,  to  a  peealiar  eongregation. 
The  fools  we  have  always  with  na.  It  is 
becaose  this  la  an  eternal  tmth  that  Mr. 
Honeyman  atill  lives,  movef,  and  haa  hia 
being.  Bat  no  laatiog  impreaaion  was  ever 
made  upon  a  large  body  of  peraona  by 
the  Mr.  Honeymana.  Sach  an  effeet  la 
more  likely  to  be  produeed  by  the  Joe 
Saiitha.  They,  at  least,  have  the  eonrage 
of  their  convictions — or  of  wliat  they  de- 
clare to  be  their  ccmvletions. 

If  the  tales  whidi  are  handed  down  to 

aa  of  the  e£Feota  wliieh  were  produced  by 

Savonarola  are  not  exaggerated,  we  may 

taiie  It  for  granted  that  those  effecte  were 

pxodneed,  not  by  hia  eloqaence,  bat  by  his 

eskinostness.    In  one  respect  hia  age  waa 

very  much  like  oars.     Eameatneas  was 

perhaps  as  rare  in  Florence  as  It  is  in 

Sogland  now.    A  man  In  real   earnest, 

especially  a  man  of  genios  in  real  earnest^ 

ipraas  a  phenomenon  indeed. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  lack 

of  ggooi  preachers.    I,  for  my  part,  wonder 

irbat  people  mean  when  they  speak  of 

grood  preachers.    Do  they  mean  eloqaent 

praachiaral    It   ia   beyond   dispute  that 

eloquence  b  not  given  to  every  man,  but 

m^illy   there  are  to-day  elcqoent  preachera 

in     all  the  countries  of  the  world.    Do 

tliejr     mean    acholarly  preachers  9    They, 

t4>€>p     are   to  be   found.    I   myaelf    have 

liettrcl,  in  churches  and  chapels  of  all  do- 

xiosnis**^ons»  men  who,  jad^pad  by  average 

^^j^jAclaardf,  might   fairly  be   called  good 

irs.    It  might  be  invidious  to  name 

r,  but  Is  there  a  sect  In  England 


which  cannot  claim  to  have  good  preachera  I 
I  iiave  heard  oratora  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  many  of  them.  I  have  heard 
them  in  Protectant  churches  and  chapels. 
Ay,  and  I  have  heard  them  at  atreet-cornera 
Bat  the  average  atandard  ia  not  necea- 
sarUy  a  high  stendard.  What,  jadged  by 
the  higheat  atendard,  ia  a  good  preacher  1 
A  good  preacher  ia,  or  ahoald  be,  a  man 
who  so  demonstrates  a  thing  that  all 
who  listen  to  hia  demonatration  ahall 
accept  it  aa  proved.  A  good  preacher 
is,  therefore,  a  man  who  does  this  super- 
latively well.  How  many  good  preachers, 
jadged  by  that  stendard,  have  we  in  the 
present  year  of  grace  t  If  a  man  tolls  you 
that  good  ia  better  than  evil,  and  demon- 
strates this  clearly,  it  is  certain,  if  you  are 
offered  the  choice  of  one  of  the  t«ro,  that 
you  will  choose  the  good.  How  i«  it  that 
80  many  people  chooae  the  eviH  There 
Is  an  abundance  of  preachera.  They 
preach  to  us  on  every  topic  beneath  the 
sun.  Is  It  because  the  preachera  are 
bad,  their  demonatrationa  imperfect  1 

One  ia  sometimes  constrained  to  think 
that  if  there  were  fewer  preachera,  and 
if  they  preached  to  us  on  fewer  topics, 
the  result  of  their  preaching  would  be 
more.  It  is  not  only  that  they  contradict 
each  other.  It  ia  not  only  that  aome 
apeak  faintly  on  j(Ut  thoae  pointe  on  which 
others  shout  out  loudeftt.  There  are  so 
many  of  them.  There  is  not  a  road,  not 
even  a  footpath,  on  which  they  will  let 
us  walk  alone.  There  are  too  many  guidea. 
They  not  only  want  to  gaide  ua  up  the 
Matterhom,  th^  Insist  upon  guiding 
us  up  Primrose  Hill.  The  people  of  thU 
world  are  becoming  divided  into  two  parts : 
those  who  are  preachers,  and  those  who 
are  not  Those  who  are  not  preachers 
are  not  only  In  a  minority,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  they  were  in  a  minority  which 
is  growing  less  and  less.  Soon  the  preachers 
will  have  no  one  to  preach  to  but  each 
other.  Then  there  irill  be  peace  in  all 
the  land. 

Under  such  circumstances  is  it  not 
allowable  to  suggest  that  there  may  be 
cause  for  thankfuLess  In  the  fact  that  the 
good  preachers  are  few  and  far  between  t 
If  they  were  all  good  preachers,  where 
should  we  be  1  If  each  one  of  them  with 
whom  we  came  in  contact  were  to  be 
endowed  with  the  power  to  move  us  to 
conviction,  what  kaleidoscopic  lives  we 
should  be  compelled  to  lead  I    There  ia  a 

I'  atory  told  somewhere  of   a   certein  in- 
dividual who  went  on  a  journey  round  the 
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world.  He  mast  haye  been  a  penon  with 
what  has  been  called^  of  late,  an  "open 
mind,**  or  else  he  mast  have  encountered 
*'  persuaders  "  of  exceptional  calibre.  He 
was  not  a  traveller,  properly  so  termed. 
He  was  what  we  style  a  "globe-trotter.' 
He  ran  round  the  world  in  a  year,  or 
thereabouts,  as,  nowadays,  so  many  people 
do.  And  yet,  by  the  time  he  returned 
from  whence  he  came,  he  had  been  "  con- 
verted,'' it  would  almost  seemi  to  every 
creed  under  the  sun. 

This  individual,  whom  we  will  call 
Perkins,  started  as  an  Episcopalian.  On 
the  outward  voyage  he  collogued  with  a 
Presbyterian  missionary.  This  missionary 
was  such  a  powerful  proselytiser  that,  by 
the  time  thev  reached  Gairo,  Mr.  Perkins 
was  a  Presbyterian.  He  sojourned  in 
Egypt  While. there  he  fell  in  with  a 
young  Mahometan  gentleman,  who  made 
so  strong  an  impression  on  his  mind  that, 
by  the  time  he  continued  his  journey,  he 
would  have  been  willing  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom for  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  There  is 
only  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  Us  prophet" 
It  chanced  that,  on  the  ship  which  took 
them  to  Ceylon,  there  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  a  charming  man. 
He  made  a  constant  companion  of  Mr. 
Perkins.  When  the  ship  touched  at 
Colombo,  Mr.  Perkins  had  agun  under- 
gone conversion.  He  had  pim^d  his  faith 
to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  believing  him  to 
be  the  Keeper  of  the  Keys.  He  had 
become  a  Buddhist^  not  an  Esoteric 
Buddhisti  after  the  Blavatsky  -  Oloott 
pattern,  but  a  real,  ''whole  hog"  Buddhist, 
before  he  left  the  land  of  "  spicy  breezes." 
While  steaming  to  Calcutta,  a  Unitarian 
carried  conviction  both  to  his  heart  and 
to  his  Intellect.  He  became  a  Paraee 
while  In  the  ''  City  of  Palaces,"  possibly 
yielding  to  some  occult  fascination  exercised 
by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  Towers 
of  Silence.  When  he  arrived  at  Mel- 
bourne he  was  a  Hard-shell  Baptist.  He 
was  several  things  while  in  Australia. 
Falling  in  love,  as  he  was  leaving  it^  witli 
a  Jewess,  he  almost  became  a  Jew.  But, 
on  her  throwing  him  over,  he  meditated 
attaching  himself  to  the  Greek  Church, 
probably  because  1^  had  in  his  mind's  eye 
the  Russian  persecution  of  the  Jews,  and, 
at  least  in  that  respect,  he  would  have 
liked  to  have  allied  himself  with  the 
subjects  of  the  Czar.  When  he  landed  at 
San  Francisco  he  was  an  avowed  Free- 
thinker.  Between  the  Qolden  H<Mm  and 
Sandy  Hook  he  was  so  many  different 


things  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  a 
list  of  them. 

Tou  think  that  Mr.  Perkins  must  have 
been  a  curious  character!  '  True.  He 
must  have  been.  Tet^  If  good  preachers 
abounded,  say,  even  to  the  extent  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  whole  company  of  the 
preachers,  we  might  be  as  he  was.  Lideed, 
we  probably  should  be  as  he  was.  We 
should  chop  and  change,  and  change  and 
chop.  We  should  undergo  as  many 
variations  as  there  are  hairs  in  oar  head. 
Oar  only  safety  would  be  to  oonfine  our- 
selves to  a  given  groova  Havbg  been 
convinced  by  Mr.  Boanerges,  if  we  wished 
to  maintain  our  oharaeter  for  mental 
stability,,  we  should  be  unwise  to  trust 
ourselves  out  of  the  range  of  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Boanerges,  lest,  conong  within  sound 
of  the  voice  of  Mr.  Smoothtongued  we 
should  immediately  beoome  converte  to  the 
other  side.  No.  Considering  all  things, 
regarding  the  question  from  a  wide  and 
a  oomprehensive  point  of  view,  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  an  unmitigated  misfortune 
that  good  preachers  are  not  more  abuadMit 
than  they  are. 

Still,  on  the  other  hand,  one  Is  entitied 
to  wish  that  some  oi  them  were  bettar 
than  they  are.  Surely,  if  a  nincompoop  k 
out  of  place  any  whsire.  It  Is  in  the  polpil 
And  yet  it  is  amaaing  what  a  number  of 
nincompoops  ar6  to  be  found  there.  A 
man  may  be,  and,  indeed,  often  Ii^  a  good 
parson  and  a  bad  preadier.  Until  ft  is 
onderstood  that  a  person  need  not  preach 
unless  he  can  {Hreach,  and  yet  shall  have  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed,  we  shall  have- to  bear 
the  ills  we  have.  This  really  Is  a  subject 
on  which  a  little  plain  speiAbg  is  required. 
If  a  man  were  to  turn  author,  and  were  to 
publish  works  which  only  went  to  show 
that  he  had  absolutely  no  knowledge  of 
grammar,  of  the  rules  of  composition,  or  of 
spelling  :  that,  in  shorty  he  was  absolutely 
without  knowledge  of  any  sort  or  kind: 
to  put  it  mildly,  we  raould  smile  at 
Um,  Yet,  when  a  man  of  this  type 
sets  himself  up  to  preach,  some  people 
seem  to  think  that  we  ought  to  hold  tiie 
man  in  reverence.  Which  resolves  itsdf 
into  this :  if  a  man  is  too  great  a  fool  to 
make  a  mark  at  anything  else,  he  is  sure 
to  make  his  mark  at  preaching.  Strange 
logic,  surely  I  No  wonder  the  bed  preacbets 
are  as  the  sands  ol  the  sea  for  multitude. 

It  Is  bad  enough  to  encounter  preachers 
of  the  Impossible  type  in  <^n  spaces^  or  at 
street-comers.  It  Is  worse  when  we  are 
oonfkonted  by  them  m  the  pulpits  of  oor 
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churohea  and  our  ehapelf.    It  wonid  be 
{ntereBtlng,  in  thb  eonneetion,  to  atoortain 
what  exactly  are  the  qnallfieationa  wUch 
eaeh  of   the  denominations   ezpecti   its 
preacheis  to  poiaen.    One  may  be  f orgiyen 
for  anrmiting  that  the  only  qoalifioation 
which  the  Ghnrch  of  England  inaiata  upon 
li  a  aooial  one.    It  ahonld  be  remembwed 
that  a  aocial  qnalification  neceiaitatea  a  cei^ 
tain  degree  of  edacatloo,  bat  one  ao  often 
finds  in  church  pulplte  preadiera  who  have 
gentlemanly    manners    and,    apparently, 
nothing    else !     Something    more    thim 
gentlemanly  mannera   ia  required    in   a 
preacher.      The  Congregational  atandaxd 
ia,  in  one  aenae,  a  much  higher  one.    Widi 
the  Congregational  miniater  preaching  ia 
all  in  all.    If  ha  cannot  preaoh  h&  ia  fore- 
doomed to  failure.    Yoiy  never  meet  in 
Congregational   pulpita   quite   auch   bad 
preaohera  aa  you   meet   in  Epiaoopalian 
ones.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Congrega- 
tional minister  is  aeldom  mudi  above  Uie 
level  of  hia  congregation.   'This  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course,  since  each  congregation 
choose  the  minister  who,  at  thdr  priocb  is 
most  to  their  taste.    The  beet  preacheis 
get  the  best  incomes.    Tbareforey  again,  it 
follows  that  the  poorest  congregations  are 
only  too  apt  to  get  the  worst  praacbsrs. 
Wesleyan  Methodism   is   a   comj^mise 
between  church  and  chapeL    At  any  rate, 
congregations  do  not   dioose  their  own 
ministem    Still*  they  are  allowed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  variety,  and  are  not  eon- 
flfcrained  to  always  listen    to   the   same 
inoapable.     It  would  be  impossible,  per- 
baps,  to  say  in  a  few  words  what  the 
"Wesleyan  minister's  qualification  ezactfy 
im^  but  it  certainly  is  not  a  preaching  one. 
1  bave  heard  as  bad  preachers  in  Wedeyan 
pulpits  as  it  would  be  possible  to  hear. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  it  k  only  fair  to  add 
Ui»t  I  have  heard  many  whom  it  would  be 
hstfd  to  beat     In  the  JEbmian  Catholic 
Cbnroh  a  prbst  is   not   hj  any  means 
neeeMarily  a  preacher.    It  is  possible  that 
be  bas  never  preached  a  sermon  in  hia  life, 
and  that  he  never  will.    A  aermon  ia  very 
far  ftom  being  an  essential  part  of  the  Soman 
Tltuml,     The  consequence  is  that  when 
yon  dp  hear  a  sermon  in  a  Cathdic  Church, 
yon  are  pretty  certain  not  to  be  confronted 
by   tbe  spectade  of  a  man  attempting  to 
do   something  for  which,  either  by  nature 
ar  by  education,  he  is  altogether  unanited. 
If  you  think  it  (mi,  the  odd  part  of  the 
buBiisass  is  that  no  one  eritidses  a  preacher 
so   keenly  as  his  own  congregation.    For 
tbifl^   ^oubtlessy  there  b  suffipient  reasoa 


It  is  upon  them,  first  and  foremost^  that 
the  burden  is  laid.  The  chief  topic  of  con- 
versation as  the  congregations,  whether  of 
churches  or  of  chapels,  are  walking  home 
after  service,  is  the  sermoa  if  the 
preacher  has  made  a  hash  of  it,  as,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  of  his  hearers,  he  is 
dmost  certain  to  have  done,  how  frank, 
how  outspoken,  the  oritidsms  are  1  Do 
not  suppose  that  congregations  do  not 
know  wlien  they  have  a  bad  preacher. 
They  know  it  wdl — ^too  well.  And  yet 
they  suffer.  And  they  go  on  suffering. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
any  one  that  bad  preachers  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  preach. 

But  if  the  profesdonal  preacher  is,  now 
and  then,  sUghUy  trying^  the  amateur 
preacher  b,  almost  invariably,  altogether 
intolerable.  And  it  b  the  voice  of  the 
amateur  preacher  which,  nowadays,  b 
heard  in  all  the  land.  He  does  not 
necessarily  touch  on  theobgical  topics. 
Morals  and  socid  subjects  are  more  in 
his  line.  Not  long  since  I  was  at  a 
friend's  house.  After  supper  some  one 
said  somettiing  about  vaccination.  Sud- 
denly a  man  b^;an  to  hurl  stotbtios  and 
statements  at  our  heads  in  a  fadiion  which 
pardysed  us  al).  He  was  an  amateur 
preadier,  whose  line  was  anti-vacdnation. 
He  was  one  against  many,  yet  the  many 
were  beaten  by  the  one.  I  Imow  nothing 
about  anU-vac(dnation,  I  want  to  know 
nothing.  It  b  not  a  subject  for  which  I  am 
desirous  either  to  live  or  to  die.  I  had  no 
mord  doubt  that  all  hb  statbtbs  were 
wrong,  and  hb  statements  too,  though  I 
was  not  able  there  and  then  to  prove  ttiem 
wrong. 

On  thb  point  I  once  heard  rather  a 
good  story  of  how  an  amateur  preacher 
was  hobted  by  his  own  petard. 

This  amateur's  topic  was  opium.  '*  Down 
with  opium,  the  curse  of  Indb,  China,  and 
other  countries  1 "  and  that  sort  of  thln{^ 
It  was  in  a  private  company.    He  had  been 
reeling  off  the  usual  mass  of  figures,  and 
as  no  one  knew  anything  about  the  subject 
except  himself,  or  cared  anything  for  it  ; 
dther,  hb  figures  held  the  fidd,  until  a 
man,  who  had  hitherto  been  dlent,  began  | 
to  speak.    He  directly  controverted  tiuX 
amateur  preacher's  statementa     He,  too,  j 
produced  figures  of  hb  own.  The  amateur  , 
preacher  was  first  amazed,  then  cowed, 
then  roused  to  battle.    The  figures  which 
the  assdiants  hurled  at  each  other  darkened 
the  air.    But  the  amateur  preacher's  were 
no  match  for  the  other  man's.    We  asked 
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that  other  man,  the  amateur  preacher 
being  gone,  whence  hit  figures  came.  He 
told  UB  from  his  own  head.  They  were 
the  inventions  of  the  moment.  Seeing 
that  we  wondered,  he  explained  that  he  had 
had  a  considerable  experience  of  amatear 
preachers.  He  had  suffered  from  them, 
sorely.  And  his  sufferings  had  tanght  him 
that  amatenr  preachers  were  apt  to  get  np 
their  sermons,  for  that  is  what  too  often 
they  amonnt  to,  in  an  amatear  sort  of 
way.  Their  figures,  imperfectly  assimilated 
at  firsts;  become  more  and  more  dubious 
quantities  as  time  goes  on,  until  very 
shortly  they  become,  as  they  well  may 
become,  so  uncertsin  of  the  literal  cor-. 
rectnesB.  of  their  own  figures,  that  they 
are  altogether  incapable  of  proving  the 
incorrectness  of  the  figures  of  others. 
Therefore,  when  an  amateur  preacher 
begins  to  hurl  figures,  thte  man 
hurls  figures  back  again,  inventing  them 
as  he  goes  on — exhibiting  considerable 
mental  agility  in  the  process,  toa  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  amateur  preacher  is 
confounded. 

I  have  taken  this  story  to  heart  When 
my  maiden  aunt,  who  is  an  amateur 
preacher  of  a  particularly  painful  kind, 
throws  teetotal  statistics  at  my  head,  I 
throw  what  I  hope  I  may,  without  im- 
propriety, call  alcoholic  statistics — ^little 
inventions  of  my  own  —  back  at  hers. 
They  confuse  her  dreadfully,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  she  is  becoming  less  and  less 
inclined  to  preach  at  me. 

Bi-metallism  is  a  subject  upon  which, 
just  now,  amateur  preachers  are  holding 
forth.  I  never  met  a  bi-metallist — or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  a  monometallist  either 
— whose  arguments  I  could  not  rout,  acting 
on  tibe  afore-mentioned  gentleman's  hint 
Not  that  I  know  anything  about  bi- 
metallism. I  do  not  Indeed  I  am 
arriving  by  degrees  at  the  fixed  conviction 
that  no  one  knows  anything  about  bi- 
metallism. No,  not  one.  I  have  met 
men  who  are  supposed  to  be  authorities 
on  the  subject,  but  I  never  yet  met  one 
who  was  able  to  make  it  really  clear  to 
the  understandings  of  others,  or  even  to 
make  it  clear  that  he  really  and  truly 
understood  it  himself. 

It  certafaily  does  seem  to  be  at  least 
probable  that  the  less  some  amateur 
preachers  know  about  their  subjects,  the 
more  dogmatic  they  are  a]pt  to  be  upon 
tiiem.  I  am  acquslnted  with  one  of  the 
fraternity  whose  subject  is  criminal  reform. 
His  idea  is — I  do  not  know  where  he 


got  it  from,  but  I  presume  from  some- 
where— that  the  less  you  punish  criminala, 
the  more  likely  you  are  to  diminish  crime. 
So  far  from  punishiog  an  offander  against 
the  law,  you  are  to  make  a  sort  of  pet  of 
hfm.  You  are  to  take  him  away  from  hh 
criminal  associations,  and  introduce  him 
to  respectable  houses  and  model  families, 
and  so  instil  into  him  imperceptibly,  by 
force  of  example,  a  love  of  higher  things. 
It  seems  to  be  rather  a  funny  idea  to  me, 
and  based  on  an  insufficient  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  But  I  may  not  have  got 
it  quite  correctly.  His  elucidation  of  the 
idea  is  a  very  trying  one  to  listen  to. 
But  I  do  know  that  he  supports  It,  or  at 
least  that  he  imagines  thst  he  supports 
it,  by  an  appalling  display  of  statisticiL 
The  word  appalling  is  used  advisedly.  He 
is  one  of  those  persons  who,  directly  they 
come  into  contact  with  questions  of  arith- 
metic, are  immediately  at  sea.  The  meas 
he  makes  of  those  statistics  is  horrible  to 
witness.    This^s  the  sort  of  thing  : 

*'Last  year  there  were  three  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-eight  oonvio- 
tions  of  all  sorts.  Of  these  twelve  tboa- 
sand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  were  for 
misdemeanours,  twenty-nine  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirty  were  for  felony,  and 
the  rest  were  for  drunkenness.  Of  the 
conidctiona  for  drunkenness  thirty -six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
were  first  convictions,  while  the  balance 
of  no  less  than  sixty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three  had  hwm,  con- 
victed more  than  once.  Now  for  the  due 
and  proper  custody  of  these  criminab  there 
were  required  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  prisons,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  warders  and  other  ofiloers. 
The  totid  cost  to  the  nation  was,  in  round 
figures,  half  a  million  sterling,  or  fourteen 
shillings  and  threepence  per  head  per 
annum,  or  nineteen  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  twopence  per  week;  while  the 
sum  paid  In  salaries  alone  amounted  to 
over  a  couple  of  millions.  If  these  were 
placed  side  by  side  they  would  form  a 
tower  three  feet  wide  and  eighteen  thou- 
sand feet  thick.  Wliile  if  die  pounds 
were  reduced  to  sovereigns  —  I  mean, 
that  is,  if  the  pennies  were  reduced  to 
pounds,  and  were  placed  one  above  the 
other,  they  would  form  a  bridge  acroea  the 
Channel  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  five-and- 
twenty  miles  in  width.    Now,  if  you  oome 

to  consider what  did  I  say  was  the 

number  of  first  c  ffenders  1 " 

He  pauses.    He  consults  his  notes ;  tiien 
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all,"  I  think,  iomethiiig  like  eight  and 
sizpenee  apiece.  Seldom  have  I  breathed 
more  freely  than  when  I  quitted  that 
''pictare"  haunted  hoaie. 

If  the  eobblev  would  bat  itick  to  hie 
latt  I  If  people  would  only  leave  preaehfng 
to  those  who  are  competent  to  preach  I 
I  take  it  that  it  ii  to  indulge  in  a  wUd 
dream  to  hope  that  they  ever  will 
Preaching  lendc  a  man  an  air  of  impor- 
tanee,  or  he  thinks  that  it  doee.  And  we 
do  10  like  to  think  ounelvei  important  1 


his  memory.  It  U  difficult  to  aay  which 
muddles  him  most.  Yet  he  maunders  on. 
There  ia  nothing  to  show  that  he  would  not 
maunder  on  for  ever  if  he  could  get  any 
one  to  listen. 

The  man  is  sane — the  picture  b,  per* 
haps,  a  little  overHsoloured  But  he  is  as 
incapable  of  preaching,  as  he  himself  might 
say,  in  one  of  his  paroxysms  of  muddle,  as 
the  "  beasto  of  the  air.''  Preach  he  wiU. 
What  is  more,  he  meditates  standing  for 
Parliament,  with  the  view  of  pressing  his 
theories  on  the  attention  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  natioa  It  is  a  fact  There 
will  be  some  pleasant  hours  in  that  abode 
of  pleasantness  when  he  gets  there. 

I  once  answered' an  adrertisement  which 
stated  that  a  furnished  house  was  to  let. 
The  house  was  in  the  country.  I  was  to 
meet  the  proprietor  in  towh,  and  we  were 
to  go  down  together  to  see  it.  When  I 
met  him  he  asked  me  if  I  did  not  know  his 
name — which,  we  will  say,  was  Jones.  I 
observed  that  I  did  not  remember  having 
heard  it  before.-   He  appeared  surprised. 

'*  I  thought  everybody  knew  it  by  now. 
I've  been  at  it  long  enough." 

<<At  what  flashed. 

'^  Preaching  the  doctrine  of  Art  for 
the  Elevation  and  Begeneration  of  the 
Masses." 

"OhT'Isaid. 

He  expkined.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
of  opinion  that  if  every  wdl— the  walls  of 
our  living-rooms,  sleeping-rooms,  kitchens, 
offices,  churches,  chapels,  public  buildings 
—were  covered,  from  floor  to  oeiUng,  with 
pictures,  the  efiect  on  the  lives  of  those 
who  had  to  live  with  them  would,  in  timCi 
be  indescribable.  I  felt  that  it  would, 
though  perhaps  not  altMjether  in  the 
direction  he  suggested.  He  went  on  to 
add  that  he  had  put  his  thaoiy  into 
practice  in  the  house  which  we  were  then 
going  to  see.  I  looked  forward  to  the 
worst — 01  I  thought  I  did.  My  antieipa* 
tions,  however,  fell  far  short  of  the  reality. 
Anything  like  the  "pictures"  with 
which  he  had  covered  the  walls  of  the 
house  which  he  wanted  to  let,  furnished, 
with  them  as  part  of  the  furniture,  I 
never  saw.  And  the  way  in  which  they 
were  hung!  Tliere  was  not  an  inch  it 
space  between  any  two  of  them.  They 
concealed  the  walls  like  a  mosaic.  And  the 
miscreant  told  me,  aetually  with  a  chuckle, 
that  there  were,  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundreds,  or  thouiands,  of  them,  and  that, 
though  they  were  all  "  real "  oil  paintings, 
they  had  only  **  itood  him  in,  frame  and 
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Ths  untravelled  or  travelled  and  un- 
obeervant  Briton  cannot  associate  the 
traditional  American  whom  he  accepts 
as  a.  type — and  we  all  know  how  exceed- 
ingly true  to  nature  all  traditional  national 
types  arel^with  the  smallest  ideu  of 
poetry,  imagination,  or  '*soul."  To  the 
said  Briton,  dollars,  tbeb  making  and 
their  spending,  are  the  sole  reason  for  the 
American's  existence  on  this  earth. 
Strange  to  say,  although  the  Briton  is 
not  quite  right,  he  is  by  no  means  entirely 
wrong.  Dollars  are  the  essence  of  the 
lives  of  five  Americans  out  of  six  They 
think  dollars ;  they  talk  dollars ;  and,  no 
doubt,  they  dream  dollars.  Bat  the 
brightness  of  the  exception  goes  far  to 
redeem  the  national  character,  and  more, 
is  rapidly  softening  the  natures  of  the 
dollar  men.  The  publication  of  American 
magaalnes  in  Eogland  first  showed  us  that 
there  was  plenty  of  "  soul "  bi  the  lucre- 
adoring  people  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
marvellous  display  at  the  World's  Fair 
proved  .to  us  that  Americans  possess,  not 
merely  a  soul  to  appreciate  the  imaginative 
and  Uie  beautiful,  but  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pressing it  in  more  solid  form  than  print 
and  engraving.  As  a  fioishins  lesson  we 
would  recommend  to  the  stul  doubtful 
Briton  an  examination  of  the  American 
House  Beautiful,  in  the  honest  convicUon 
that  no  absolutely  prosaic  mind  could  fiad 
pleasure  in  beautif  nl  surroundings. 

We  Eoglishmen  are  proud,  and  justly 
sob  of  the  stately  and  the  cottage  homes  of 
our  land.  There  is  nothing* like  them  else- 
where in  the  world,  for  tiiey  poness 
peculiar  features  of  their  own — ^ttie  former 
in  their  antiqui^  and  their  associations, 
the  latter  in  their  own  beauty  and  that  of 
their  surroundings.  But  the  great  mass  of 
us  live  neither  In  stately  homes  nor  in 
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oottagMi  And  of  oar  raaidenoes — extexnaUy, 
ftt  any  rate — ^we  haye  very  mall  reason 
to  be  proad.  Now,  as  the  Amerieana 
have  no  itately  homes  of  our  Eogliih  type, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fine  old  Colonial 
reaidenoea  of  .Virginia  and  New  England ; 
and  aa  their  oottage  homes  are  modem, 
praetieal,  and  oonseqaently  ngly,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  there  is  a  wealth  of  refine- 
ment in  many  American  mindr,  they  have 
snoceeded  in  making  the  villa  residences  of 
their  big  city  suburbs  the  most  beautiful 
in  die  world.  I  call  them  ''villa  residences," 
despite  the  fact  that  many  of  them  are 
mansions  in  size  and  feature,  because  they 
are  the  homes  of  business  men.  The  town 
residences  of  American  business  men  are 
beautiful  internally ;  but  being  in  streets 
and  rows  they  neoessarily  lack  the  external 
features  which  induce  us  to*  select  the 
suburban  home  as  a  type  of  the  American 
House  Beautiful. 

In  a  survey  of  these  the  first  fact  which 
strikes  the  eye  of  the  stranger  is  the 
extnu^dinary  fertility  of  the  American 
architectural  brain  in  original  derign.  A 
family  likeness  pervades  iall  London 
suburban  houses,  be  they  north  or  south 
of  the  Thames.  If  there  be  one  pretty 
house,  there  will  be  scores  exactly  like  ft 
all  around ;  but  until  within  the  past  very 
few  years  the  London  suburban  builder 
reared  as  fast,  as  cheaply,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, as  inartistlcally  as  he  could, 
with  the  result  that  the  very  great  majority 
of  London  suburban  houses  are  absolutely 
hideous.  But  in  an  American  suburb 
let  us  say  for  example,  Brookline,  near 
Boston,  a  suburb  extending  over  miles  of 
hiU  and  dale,  and  planted  thickly  with 
houses,  it  may  be  asserted  that  not  half-a- 
doaen  bufldings  are  exactly  alike.  The 
strabiing  after  the  original  and  the  strik- 
ing has,  of  course,  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  a  few  monstrosities,  and  of  some  houses 
more  eccentric  than  pleasing  in  design,  but 
the  general  average  Is  exceedingly  Ugh. 

In  this  general  originality  of  house 
design  I  seem  to  see  a  far  greater  instance 
of  the  much-vaunted  American  liberty  and 
independence,  than  in  any  of  the  politieal 
and  Bodal  institutions  of  the  country. 

After  we  have  surveyed  the  exteriors  of 
the  houses  and  proceed  to  theb  interiors, 
anottier  new  fact  strikes  nv,  and  this  is 
how  very  much  better  the  dijSerent  classes 
of  American  business  men  are  housed  than 
are  their  corresponding  grades  in  our  own 
country.  Shop-walkers,  counter  men,  and 
good  artisans  go  home  every  evening  to 


houses  which  in  England  would  not  be 
deemed  unworthy  of  Oity  men  of  good 
position.  The  taite  in  fnnJshing  and 
decoration  may  not  always  be  as  good  aa 
the  houses  themselves,  but  there  Is 
nothing  eorrespondlng  to  what  may  be 
called  our  London  ''genteel  villa  resi- 
dence"; and  the  bank  dark,  inatoad  of 
huddling  in  one  yellow  brick  box  in  a 
long  row  with  a  big  name,  shuts  himself 
up  for  the  evening  in  his  own  little  de- 
tached castle,  which  contalna  on  a  small 
scale  all  the  accommodation  and  many 
more  of  the  conveniences  of  an  EngUah 
gentleman's  house.  As  we  rise  higher  in 
the  scale  we  reach  the  American  House 
Beautifol,  as  dlstiDguIshed  from  the 
American  House  Magnificent 

Let  us  take  a  random  type— the  Bro<dc- 
llne,  or  Boxbu^,  or  Dorchester  house  of 
a  Boaton  merchant.  It  will  be  either  a 
''frame  house"  of  weatiier-boards,  painted 
white  or  yellow,  or  it  will  be  on  tim  fine 
old  Colonial  pattern  of  red  brick,  with 
white  casemented  windows, -and  a  beautifiil 
porch  of  the  type  so  often  seen  in  English 
country  halls  of  the  Georgian  period.  In 
the  former  case  it  will  be  darfcigly  original 
in  shape  and  feature,  fUl  of  odd  angles  and 
comen  and  gables ;  in  the  latter  it  will  be 
square  and  solid,  and  diflfering  only  fkom 
its  English  prototype  In  the  possessicm  of 
a  deep  verandah — a  necessary  institution 
in  hot  weather. 

We  enter  a  large  square  hall,  f  umiahed 
and  often  used  as  a  room,  with  a  large 
open  fireplace,  an  ample  chimney  comer,  «m 
in  the  place  of  the  hideous  grate,  fire^ogp 
of  polisbed  brass  or  of  curiously  wrought 
iron,  set  in  a  recess  lined  with  quaint  ttlea. 
It  is  in  ttie  fdmlshing  and  deeoratfon  of 
their  houses  that  the  Americans  so  astonish 
the  untravelled  Briton.  Americana  travel 
much,  and  when  they  travel  they  collect,  aa 
the  British  curio  and  bric-4-brao  hunter 
knows  well  to  Us  cost,  so  that  we  see  the 
dahity  porcelain  and  the  curious  bronasa  of 
Japan,  quaint  odds  and  ends  from  Italy 
and  Holland,  rags  and  hangings  from 
Spain  and  the  East^  old  German  ironwotk, 
old  Euglish  silver  and  furniture^  dispoeed 
In  the  varioua  rooms  with  such  care  and 
taste  that  our  preconceived  notions  of 
vulgar  ostentation,  as  associated  with  tiie 
well-to4o  American,  are  shattered  at  a 
blow.  The  owner  may  be  a  self-made 
man,  but  our  national  pride  ia  sadly 
humiliated  wlien  we  compare  the  interior 
of  his  home  with  that  of  some  British  self- 
made  men  we  wot  of. 
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'Enttted  from  the  hall  b  a  beantifal 
drawing-room,  which  is  mffioient  proof 
that  the  Woman's  Building  at  the  Ohiosgo 
fair  was  no  false  ezempUfieation  of  the 
taste  and  art  of  the  Amerioan  woman,  so 
delieate  is  its  deooration,  so  harmonious 
its  eolonring,  and,  best  of  all,  10  homelike 
and  entidng,  so  absolutely  free  from  the 
rsproaoh  whleh  may  be  fairly  lerelled  at 
the  aTerage  British  liUa  drawing-room — 
the  reproach  of  lookine  like  a  "  oompany  " 
room.  A  stately  dining-room^  a  billiard- 
room,  and  an  ample  lavatory  and  cloak- 
room also  lead  from  the  hall — every  room, 
of  oonrse,  being  lighted  by  electricity,  for 
no  gas-lit  house  would  find  a  tenant  in 
these  days. 

By  the  broad  and  picturesque  staircate, 
with  a  genuine  dd  Eoglish  grandfather 
dock  in  the  angle,  we  pass  to  the  first 
floor.  Here  are  the  bedroomr,  and  here 
are  to  be  noted  some  of  the  American 
domestic  features  which  are  immeasurably 
mhead  of  onra  The  electric  system  is 
universal.  Just  as  the  American  hostess 
seated  at  the  dinner- table  summons  the 
servant  by  merely  pressing  a  button  on  the 
floor  with  her  foot^  sp  C4n  the  master  of 
the  house  light  every  room  on  the  floors 

I  above  and  l^ow  by  using  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  buttons  in  the  wall  of  the  first 
landing :  a  very  convenient  and  efficacious 
arrangement  under  such  circumstances — 
extreme  ones — as  the  entrance  of  burglars 
into  the  housa  Now  why  do  I  say 
"extreme"  circumstances  in  connection 
with  Vbie  entrance  of  burglars  into  such  a 
house  as  I  am  describing  t 

Because  the  undetected  entrance  of  a 

I  burglar  would  be  an  extreme  drcumstance, 
inasmuch  as  the  slightest  external  inter- 
ference with  any  door  or  window  is  at  once 
proclaimed  through  the  medium  of  an 
ingenious  electrical  apparatus  by  the  loud 
ringing  of  an  alarm  beD. 

"  Oh  1  But  you  are  describing  a  very 
superior  house !  *  I  hear.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
I  have  chosen  as  a  type  not  the  reridence 
of  a  Bsilway  or  Pori  King,  but  one  of  the 

inumy  hundreds  of  homes  bdonging  to  the 
well-to-do  dass  of  men  who  work  hard  for 
their  daily  bread  and  butter. 

The  bedrooms  are  spadous,  well-lighted, 
and  cheerfully  arranged.  The  ponderous, 
gloomy  furniture  of  the  British  bedroom — 
the  great  wardrobe,  th^  sarcophagian  chest 
of  dralrers,  the  massy  washing-stand,  and 
BO  forth,  are  abieni  Each  room  has  a 
capboard  as  big  as  many  an  Eoglish 
dreeaing-room,  and  hanging  closeta    There 


are  pretty  fireplaces  with  tasteful  mantels, 
for,  although  every  American  haaee  is 
primarily  heated  by  hot  air,  the  English 
t>pen  fireplace  is  rapidly  finding  favour  on 
account  of  its  cheerfulness.  On  each  floor 
of  a  modem  American  residence  there  is 
at  least  one  bath-room;  in  man>  residences 
each  bedroom  has  its  own  bath-room.  And 
such  bath-rooms  I  Famished  with  all  that 
can  make  the  daily  necessity  a  luxurious 
indulgence,  bright  with  plated  pipes  and 
glimmering  marble,  lavi^y  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water — compared  with  them 
our  English  bath-room  is  a  mere  closet^ 
and  we  think  with  humiliation  upon  the 
proud  emphasis  with  which  we  advertise 
a  good  house  as  "containing  two  bath- 
rooms " !  A  third  salient  fact  about  tha 
American  House  Beautiftd  which  impresses 
the  British. vidtor  is  the  thoroughness  and 
completeness  of  the  arrangements  from 
attic  to  basement 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  often  in  what 
are  deemed  very  good  class  English  houses 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  not  taking  a 
visitor  very  far  beyond  the  reception  rooms 
and  some  of  the  bedrooms.  P^ud  house- 
wives are  naturally  reluctant  to  shock 
their  visitors  by  an  abrapt  trandtlon  from 
gorgeously-decosated  and  upholstered  family 
rooms  to  dusky  kitchens  and  stufiy  attics. 
The  lady  of  the  American  House  Beautiful 
shows  her  basement  floor  as  readily  as 
she  shows  her  drawing-room  And  with 
reason.  Servants  are  more  difficult  to  get 
and  more  expensive  to  keep  in  America  even 
than  in  England.  Consequently,  all  that 
mechanical  ingenuity  can  do  to  supply  the 
want  is  done,  and  an  Eoglish  housekeeper 
would  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  furnace 
arrangement  which  obviates  the  necessity 
of  fire-laving  and  fireplace  keeping;  over 
the  laundry  system ;  over  the  presses,  and 
cupboards,  and  closets^  and  drawers  fitted 
into  every  available  nook  and  comer,  and 
yet  leaving  a  clear,  well-lighted,  open 
kitchen  which  would  be  a  Paradise  to  many 
a  British  Mary  Jane. 

When  the  Frenchman  accentuated  his 
criticism  of  the  Chicago  Fair  with  an  ex- 
presdon  of  wonder,  not  so  much  at  the 
beauty  of  all  he  saw,  but  that  such  a 
beautiful  creation  should  be  the  work  of  so 
eminently  prosaic  and  commercial  a  people 
as  the  American,  his  feeling  was  exactly 
that  of  an  English  housekeeper  vldting  an 
American  House  Beautiful.  To  all  appear- 
ance the  average  American  lady  on  her 
travels  cannot  m  associated  with  a  capacity 
for  household  management,  for  she  poses 
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la  a  light|  frivoloas,  petted  creature  with 
QO  Bonl  for  ani thing  bat  the  ''haying  a 
7ood  time."    Nothing  h  farther  from  the 
Lrnth.    This  very  daintiness  is  the  quality 
vvhich  BO    admirably  fits    the    American 
v^oman  for  the  proper  tenancy  of  a  House 
Beautiful     Exquisite  taste  is  more  often 
displayed  in  the  house  of  an  American 
woman  who  has  never  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
than  in  the  house  managed  by  an  Eaglish- 
woman  familiar  with  the  marvels  of  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe.     The  art  of  tasty  de- 
coration seems  ionate   in   the   American 
feminine  soul.     The  eye  is  rarely  offended 
by  jarring  colours,  by  inharmonious  group- 
iugs  and  arrangements,  by  exaggerations, 
by  ostentatious  exhibition  of  costly  belong- 
ings, by  overloadlngs  or  by  bare  comers, 
by  trumpery  make-believes,  or  by  over- 
studied  carelessness.     Ai  the  French  cook 
can  make  a  good  dinner  out  of  an  English 
cook's  refuse,  so  can  an  American  lady  do 
more  with  a  few  yards  of  drapery  and  lace 
and  a  few  well-chosen  obj-'Cts  of  ornament, 
than    many  a   well-dducated,    artistically 
trdfned  Englishwoman  with  the  command 
of  an  un  4  tinted  .purse.    Nor  does  constant 
contact  with  uneducated,  unpolished  boors 
with  no  souls  ab  'Ve  the  conversion  of  one 
dolUr  into  two,  and  no  information  beyond 
the  ntnge  of  the  markets,  as  are  the  lords 
of  mttny  of  these  American  Houses  Beauti- 
ful, seem  to  act  prejudicially  on  the  nicety 
and  daintiness  of  the  average  American Jady. 
Moreover,  she  is  as  good  a  domestic 
manageress  as  she  Is  a  domestic  beautifier, 
and  not  in  the  b«st  regulated  hotels  do 
things  work  more  smoothly  than  in  moat 
American  houses.     How  It  is  done  is  not 
at  first  apparent  to  the  visitor — 3ay  an 
English  housewife  who  can  only  keep  her 
establishment    in   comparative   order    by 
giving  her  entire  mind  and  time  to  It,  by 
fussing  and    fuming  from   morning    tlU 
night,  by  keeping  ears  and  eyes  continually 
strained,  by,  in  fact,  making  herself  the 
servant  of  her  servants',  for  the  life  of  an 
American  woman   Is  to  all  appearances 
simply  a  life  of  self-indulgence,  of  shop- 
dawdling,  of  social  intercourse,  of  pleasure- 
taking.     But  that  It  Is  done  is  at  once 
evident  to  anybody  who  has  been    the 
guest  In  an  American  House  Beautiful. 

AN   EVIL  EYE 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.      PART  I. 

"Is  that  your  friend,  Jim  L'Eurange, 
Laurie  t " 

"  Well,  Ma'^ge.  why  not ! " 


'<  Nothing — only — ^he's  not  a  bit  like 
what  I  fanded  1 " 

••  In  what  way  f  " 

"Tou  never  told  me  he  had  such  a 
strange,  sad  face.  I  declare  I  never  saw 
any  one  look  like  that  I  " 

**  Oh,  as  to  that,  he*fl  not  the  luckleit 
fellow  in  the  world." 

"  Not  t  I  thought  he  was  rich  and  yoaog 
— had  come  In  for  a  good  fortune^—" 

**  Yes.  But  hang  it  all,  Madge,  money 
isn'fi  everything.''     * 

Madge  L^fford  raised  her  delicate,  sai^ 
castic  eyebrows. 

"  No  t  I  fancied  we  fio-de-siicle  people 
had  agreed  it  was  t  Will  yon  tell  me 
what's 'wrong  with  your  peculiar-looking 
friend  t " 

*' Perhaps— ^some  time — but  I  don't  know 
myself  all  about  him.  I've  only  jnat 
picked  him  up  again,  as  it  were,  since  he 
came  back  to  England." 

"Well,  you  used  to  rave  about  him. 
We  girls  always  were  dying  to  see  your 
grand  hero— you  can't  wonder  we  formed 
an  ideal.  I  pictured  a  sort  of  delightful  Gay 
Livingstone -Bhoda  Broughton  creature^ 
and  I  see " 

"Well,  whati  I'm  sure  he's  good- 
looking  enough  t " 

"  Good-looking  f  Hum — I  don't  know. 
He's  got  a  lovely  profile,  I  grant  you^  like 
a  first-rate  bit  of  sculpture,  but  that 
mahogany-coloured  complexion " 

"  He's  been  in  Africa — Australia——" 

"  And  those  curious  light-blue  eyeB^  the 
weirdest  eyes  I  No !  You  may  call  him 
handsome,  after  a  fashion,  but  not  good- 
looking,  Laurie  I " 

"I  call  him  so,"  the  brother  retorted 
brusquely,  as  brothers  do. 

"  You're  sure  he's  not  a  villain  t " 
"You   ridiculous   little   animal!    Old 
Jim — the  most  generous,  kindest  chap  in 
the    world !    He'd   do    anything   for    a 
paL" 

"  Well,  if  I  had  to  describe  a  villain  in 
a  novel  I  should  make  him  just  exacUy 

like  your  beloved  Jim  L'Estrange " 

<'  Hush  1 "  The  angry  caution  came  too 
late.  Miss  Madge's  ringing  voice  travelled 
pretty  far,  aud  she  was  not  aware  that 
Mr.  L'Estrange  had  approached  them  to 
greet  his  school  friend,  who  was  ezoeseively 
wroth  with  his  sister,  for  he  was  certain 
from  the  peculiar  expression  on  the  other 
man's  face  that  he  had  heard  her  candid 
comment.  Madge  got  a  little  red,  but  she 
carried  It  ofif  as  usual  with  a  high  hand. 
She  and  her  brother  were  staying  with  a 
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oooDiy  faniUyi  the  Brandooi,  of  Elstead 
Hall,  who  were  entortainiDg  a  few  friends 
with  a  small  and  early  dance.  On  this  oc- 
oaslon  Laarence  Lifford  and  Jim  L'Eftrange 
had  met  again  after  a  period  of  sereral 
years.  The  former  greeted  iiis  friend  with 
hearty  eordialiti^y  whieh  Madge  thonght 
he  reoeired  a  little  eoldly;  he  had  eer- 
tdnly  a  reserved,  hesitating,  and  nnex< 
pansive  fanner.  "  This  is  my  sister,  Jim; 
it's  a  fanny  thlog  yon  never  met  before." 

Mr.  L']^4trange  bowed  profoundly,  and 
with  great  gravity,  thoogh  Madge  thought 
she  had  deteoted  a  gleam  of  amusement 
in  his  peonliar  light  eyes.  She  was  a 
young  person  used  to  conquest,  and  with 
an  appetite  for  admiration,  and  her  brothers 
had  never  succeeded  in  snubbing  her  as 
they  conscientiously  tried  to  do.  She  was 
pretty,  lively^  *^ehlc";  she  had  great 
coolness  and  frankness  of  demeanour,  could 
dance  and  dress  to  perfection.  Naturally 
the  average  young  man  did  not  hold  out 
against  tnese  attractions.  Bat  she  felt 
duUous  about  this  young  msn,  who  puuled 
and  piqued  her.  He  did  not  hurry  to 
engage  her  for  dances ;  on  the  whole  he 
seemed  more  eager  to  talk  to  Laurie.  She 
felt  aggrieved,  and  perhaps  something  in 
her  hazel  eyes  told  him  so,  for  as  she  met 
his,  ho  atked  her  to  be  good  enough  to 
spare  him  the  next  walta. 

"  But  I'm  afraid,"  he  added,  "  I'm  not 
up  to  modem  form — ^I  haven't  danced  for 
three  years.  I've  been  wandering  about  in 
uncivilised  places  where  they  only  dance 
oorroborees." 

"I  wish  you'd  teach  me  how  1 " 
'Tm  afraid  It  would  hardly  look  as 
graceful  in  Mrs.  Brandon's  drawing-room 
ae  in  an  African  dearbg.  If  I  make  a 
great  mess  of  waltaing  you  must  forgive 
ma,  Miss  Li£ford — one  soon  drops  out  of 
oivilisation." 

*'  Ob,  if  only  one  could,  It  would  be  such 
fan!" 

He  smiled. 

'•  foa  think  so  t  Well,  I  don't  know ; 
there  isn't  much  fan  in  savagery,  except 
fov  A  change." 

"  You  don't  look  as  if  you  found  much 
fan  in  anything!"  Madge  said,  in  her 
aadaeious  way.  She  wanted  to  "get  a 
riee "  out  of  Mr.  L'Eftrange,  but  only 
naeeeeded  in  making  Laurie  scowl.  His 
friend  snubbed  her  by  apparently  not 
hearing  what  she  said,  as  he  went  on 
calmly  to  make  some  observation  on  some 
local  event  to  Li£ftird.  Madge  decided 
that  she  disliked  the  man;  that  she  always 


did  dislike  Laurie's  particular  friends; 
and,  glancing  at  him  disapprovingly,  she 
wondered  what  on  earth  made  old  Laurie 
choose  a  chum  so  utterly  unlike  himself. 

"I  wonder  now  what  he  Is,  if  not  a 
villain,"  Madge  thought,  **  for  he  is  some- 
thing unlike  other  people.  I'm  positive  of 
that.  Perhaps  a  spiritualist ;  a  hypnotist ; 
a  theosophist ;  some  sort  of  queer,  uncanny 
new  Ught.  I'll  pump  him.  I'm  awfully 
anxious  to  fiod  out  what  theosophy  b.  So 
far,  all  I  know  Is  something  connected 
with  teacups  and  a  most  repuLiive-lookiDg 
old  woman.  If  he's  that  he  shall  explain  it 
to  me ;  if  he  hypnotises  he  shall  try  his 
skill  on--on  some  one  else.  I'm  not 
going  to  let  any  one  make  a  fool  of  me 
and  order  me  to  do  ridiculous  antics  just 
for  the  fun  of  showing  off." 

Mr.  L'Eitrange  dimoed  lightly,  but  Ids 
step  was  certainly  not  quite  up  to  date, 
and  Madge,  preferring  talk  at  any  time  to 
almost  every  other  amuiement,  soon  con- 
trived to  come  to  an  anchor  in  a  quiet 
nook,  where  she  proceeded  to  try  her  hand, 
with  marked  ill  success,  at  *' pumping" 
L%arle'8  chum.  Mr.  L'Ettrange  was  the 
most  difficult  man  to  get  things  out  of  she 
had  ever  met,  yet  die  felt  sure  it  was  only 
that  the  machinery  was  hard  to  work,  not 
that  the  material  to  be  worked  was  not 
there.  She  skilfully  led  the  conversation 
to  modern  magic,  Informed  him  that  a 
certain  doctor  there,  whom  she  pointed 
out,  was  great  at  hypnotism — had  Mr. 
L'Eitrange  any  experience  of  the  thing  t 

*'  None,"  he  answered  carelessly. 

**  Did  you  ever  try  your  hand  at  It  t  I 
somehow  formed  a  notion  that  you  would 
succeed " 

He  looked  at  her  rapidly,  then  turned 
his  eyes  away ;  he  was  remarkablv  chary 
of  meeting  Miss  Madge's  expressive  and 
well-practlied  glances. 

*' Never.  Why  should  you  Imagine 
this  t  If.  I  had  Uie  smallest  power  of  the 
sort  I  should  be  more  tliaa  careful  never 
to  attempt  to  exercise  It." 

"Bat  why!  They  say  It  is  often  a 
moat  valuable  force ** 

"H'm — I  doubt  that.  I  am  sure  Its 
danger  must  be  greater  than  its  value." 

« Don't  you  believe  that  some  people 
have  curious  powers  over  others  t " 

There  was  a  slight  but  marked  pause. 
When  lie  spoke  it  was,  Mad^  felt,  in 
a  markedly  artificial  tone,  with  a  little 
laugh. 

**  People  like  you,  Mias  Lifi^ord,  most  be 
quite  aware  that  they  have  I " 
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'*  Ob,  you  iiraBOine  wretch  1 "  ihoaght 
MadgOi  "  (here's  no  drawing  yon  anyhow." 
Alond  she  remarked,  hanghdly  diiregard- 
Ing.  the  Implied  and  eonvendonal  eompli- 
menl^  that  she  had  seen  most  corions  things 
in  mesmerism,  and  she  really  did  not  see 
mneh  di£Ferenee  between  that  and  this 
hypnotising,  wUch  seemed  only  a  new 
name  for  the  same  tiling.  "  Isn't  it  odd," 
she  went  on,  *'in  these  most  seeptieaJ, 
agnoiltic  times  that  there  are  snob  strange 
beliefs  and  superstitions  afloat  1  These 
theosophists,  now— ^^  slie  paosed  a 
moment;  he  showed  no  interest.  Ap- 
parently he  was  not  one  of  the  oeenlt 
either.  '*Do  you  know  any  tiling  about 
thMnf" 

"  Nob  barely  anything.  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand  such  mysteries.'' 

Madge  talked  on,  piqued  at  diicovering 
so  little,  toucUng  first  one  subjeet,  then 
another,  in  her  amest  and  liveliest  fashion. 
He  seemed  amused,  he  was  very  polite, 
but  he  showed  no  real  interest  till  she 
touched  upon  Laurie  and  their  friendship 
of  old.  Then  the  thin  brown  face  lit  up, 
and  a  strange  fire  came  into  the  weird  light 
eyes. 

"  Dear  old  man !  I  don't  know  a  better 
sort  than  Laurie  anywhere." 

''  Tou  will  be  interested  in  hearing  Uiat 
he  is  jost  engaged." 

'*  No,  really)  Is  he  I  I  am  glad  i  I 
hope  he'll  be  as  happy  as  he  ought  to  ba 
Who  is  it t" 

'*  She's  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Brandon's — 
Gdorgie  Brandon,  a  very  nice^  jolly, 
unsophisticated  girL  I  think  Laurie  really 
is  hicky." 

"He  always  was.  Good  old  Laurie 
always  fell  on  his  feei" 

'^  You  believe  in  good  luck,  not  in  the 
moral  little  stories  that  insist  on  good 
conduct  t" 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  and  in  a  dull  sort 
of  voice,  '*  I  believe  in  good  luck."  Then 
he  abruptly  changed  his  tone  and  asked  a 
shoal  of  questions  about  Laurie.  Madge 
found  herself  drawn  <m  to  tell  him  about 
their  jolly  life  at  home,  about  her  four 
brothers^  the  noise  and  fan  that  went  on. 
"  Do  yon  know  what  a  big  family  is  I  Have 
yon  many  at  home  t " 

''No — there  are  only  my  mother  and 
myseii    Bat  I  never  am  at  home.'' 

"You  have  a.  nice  place  somewhere, 
haven't  you  X  " 

u  Yes  — but  I  don't  stay  in  it.  My 
asother  and  a  companion  live  there.  I 
wander  about  the  workL" 


'*  Bat  some  day  you  will  settle  down ; 
you  won't  be  always  wandering  t " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  I  fear  I  shall.  One  doesn't  lose  the 
trick." 

The  next  opportunity  ^adge  had  of 
finding  her  brother  alone  she  began  at 
onoe  about  his  friend.  She  declared  she 
didn't  like,  she  even  positively  disliked 
him;  he  was  horribly  unrespontfve  and 
cold,  yet  he  occupied  her  mind  a  good 
desJ,  simply  as  «  proUem,  a  pnasle. 
Madge's  nimble  and  alert  bn^  loved 
puzslea 

'*  You  uii  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
meant  by  his  being  unlucky." 

•*  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  exaetly. 
I  don't  remember  what  it  was  that  always 
made  people  think  him  so,  the  idea  some- 
how stuck  to  him.  I  suppose  it  began  by 
—it  was  a  horrid  thing  to  happen  to  a 
fellow.  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it|  but 
mind  you  don't  mention  it  to  a  aool, 
Madge  1 " 

<'  I  won't  I  can  be  as  dark  as  any  one 
when  I  choose." 

"  He  was  only  a  Md  when  it  happened, 
twelve  or  thirteen ;  I  met  Urn  fint  at  Aat 
preparatory  school,  you  know,  at  Esher. 
The  first  term  he  and  his  twin  brother 
Balph  were  both  there;  they  had  no 
father— people  used  to  say  there*  was 
something  queer  about  the  way  he  died — 
and  this  twin,  who  was  half  an  hour  older 
than  Jim,  was  heir  to  the  property.  He 
was  a  bad-tempered  chap  rather,  but 
jolly  enough  when  he  wasn't  riled,  and 
awfally  handsome.  Jim  was  immensely 
fond  of  him;  and  when  they  quarrelled, 
as  brothers  must,  Jim  always  caved  in. 
Well,  in  the  summer  holidays  they  two 
went  out  rabbiting,  and  somehow  or  other 
Jim's  gun  went  off-^he  tripped,  I  believe,  as 
they  were  going  through  a  hedge — ^his  gun 
fiew  up,  and  the  charge  went  through 
Bslph's  head " 

Madge  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror. 
Laurie^  usually  cheerful  face  was  grave 
enough. 

"Ay,  it  was  a  frightful  thing.  Th^ 
say  it  nearly  killed  Jim.  He  was  ofiE  his 
head  for  a  bit,  and  he  didn't  come  back  to 
school  next  term.  I  did  hear  that  hfa  mother 
never  felt  the  same  for  him  afterwards;  she 
is,  I  fancy,  a  queer  sort  of  woman.  Ralph 
was  her  pet,  and  she  couldn't  get  over  it 
with  poor  Jim.  That  was  the  first  blight 
on  the  fellow,  but  somehow  I  don't  know 
that  it  was  the  last  I've  heard  rumours — I 
I  am  not  sure  of  any  of  them  except  anodier 
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tUag  that  happened  at  lohooL  We  met 
at  Wfaichester  afterirardfl.  A  ball  from 
Jhu'e  bat  took  a  fdlow  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  kiUed  him  soon  after.  It 
aeemed  the  moet  aeenned  laok,  he  alwayi 
had  it.  Tee,  I  remember  another  tiling ; 
Jim  brooght  eearlet  fever  back  with  him 
from  home»  and  yonng  Brooks  died  of  it. 
He  liad  it  mildly  himself,  eo  had  L  One 
night — ^we  slept  next  eaeh  other  in  the 
infirmary — ^I  heard  him  orying  and  asked 
him  what  the  row  was.  After  a  bit  I  got 
it  out  of  him*  He  was  awfolly  eat  up 
beeaose  he  was  getting  better ;  Brooks  was 
worse.  *  Hell  die,  yon'U  see  he  wiU/  he 
said,  'and  I  can't.  There's  heaps  of 
people  to  eare  about  Brooks,  and  none 
about  me,  so  he'U  die  and  I  shan't.  That's 
how  things  gO|  and  I  hate  everything  1' 
Poor  old  Jim  t  I  wasn't  out  of  it  when  I 
said  he  was  nnlueky,  was  It  but  I  hope 
times  will  eliange,  or  have  ohanged,  with 
Um.  I've  pretty  well  lost  sight  ^  himi  so 
I  don't  know." 

Madge  for  onee  was  sOent,  she  looked 
pale  and  trouUed.  Lighttyas  she  took 
Ufe,  heartleu  as  die  eeemed,  sometimes 
thttne  were  moods  of  h^her  feeling 
in  her,  and  Laurie's  story,  eoming  upon 
her  yivid  impression  of  L'Eitrange^s 
curious  personslity,  stirred  them.  Three 
lives,  three  young  happy  Utbs  destroyed, 
and  he  the  miserable  cause  1  That  little 
bald  narrative  of  the  scene  in  the  infirmary 
seemed  to  her  almost  unbesraUy  sad  to 
think  o£  She  did  so  hate  being  obl^d 
to  fed  sad ! 

"1  can  understand  your  feeling  awfully 
Borry  for  him,  Laurie^"  she  said  after  a 
«,  ''bttt   what   made  you    fond   of 

ml" 

''  I  believe  that  began  it,"  he  answered 
aimply,  '*  being  eo  sorry  for  him.  Then  he 
was  sndi  a  generous  fellow,  he  hadn't  any- 
Ihfng  but  he  wanted  to  give  it  away ;  he 
spent  half  his  time  helping  any  one  over 
work,  and  he  was  so  eonlfomidedly  obliged 
to  one  for  stickbg  to  him ;  yet  he  wouldn't 
evev  chum  up,  or  be  really  intimate  with 
one*  Brave,  too,  he  was,  tremendously 
bvAVe  1  He'd  stand  up  to  a  fellow  twice 
hin  sise  and  take  the  foolhardiest  riska 
Jaat  because  he  didn't  seem  to  care 
whether  he  broke  his  neck  or  not,  he  never 
did.  Ob,  I  don't  know  exactly  why,  bat 
I  jrmm  dways  f<md  of  Jim  L'Estrange  1 " 

«<  He  makes  me  feel  nnccmifortable  some- 
how— ill  at  ease." 

**  Because  he  won't  flirt  with  you,"  her 
brother  retorted  with  fntemd  bratality. 


s 


"  As  if  I  wanted  him  to  1"  with  faidigna- 
tion.  "I  don't  say  he  mayn't  be  nice — 
when  you  know  him." 

*'  Ob,  he's  not  nice.  I  detest  your  nice 
men.  Poor  old  Jim's  a  thundering  good 
sort.  If  I  were  in  a  hobble,  I'd  go  to  him 
sooner  than  any  one  in  the  world.  I  shall 
ask  him  to  be  my  best  man." 

"Shdlyoul" 

*'  Yes,  if  your  ladyship  has  no  objection." 

"  That  wouldn't  make  much  difference. 
Did  you  introduce  him  to  Georgie  the  other 
n^htt" 

*'  No^  I  didn't  get  the  chance,  but  Mrs. 
Bfand<m  has  ask^  him  to  our  river  picnic 
to-morrow.  He  tried  to  back  out  ol  it-^ 
that's  his  way — ^but  I  wouldn't  let  hhn ;  he 
ought  not  to  be  a  hermit,  it  only  makes 
him  morbid." 

The  Brandons' house  was  dose  to  a  pretty 
river  for  boating,  and  part  of  the  summer 
programme  induded  frequent  picnics,  which 
were  most  popular,  among  the  light-hearted 
young  folks  who  laughed,  played,  and  made 
love  through  the  long  sunny  day&  They 
were  all  ready  at  the  boathonse,  where  the 
severd  boats  were  wdting  for  their  crews, 
and  the  difficult  question  of  sorting  people 
was  pretty  wdl  settled  before  Mr. 
L'Estrange  made  his  appearanca  Laurie 
had  decided  to  take  Georgie,  Madge,  and 
his  friend  Jim  in  his  boat^  and  called  out 
to  him  to  make  haste  as  the  others  were 
starting.  Madge  was  looking  a  little 
intently  at  the  new-comer,  who,  though 

Sot  up  much  like  the  rest,  somehow  looked 
ifferent   from   them   all,    and   she  felt 
piqued  to  perceive  a  vidble  drawing  back. 
"Am  I  to  go  in  that t"  he  said.    "I 
thought  I  was  to  have  a  canoe." 

'*  No.  Jack  Brandon  bagged  it  You 
unsociable  beggar,  you  ought  to  be  jolly 
wdl  ashamed  of  yoursdf  i  Gome  on.  Let 
me  introduce  you  to  Miss  Gaorgina 
Brandon ;  my  sister,  you  know.  Be  quick  1 
we  ought  to  have  stsxted." 

Jim  L'Estrange  bowed  in  sQence.  He 
did  not  look  at  dther  of  the  girls,  but 
took  his  place  without  a  word.  Madge 
felt  cross;  she  was  not  used  to  finding 
ttktxk  thus  unwilling  to  enter  her  company, 
yet  the  very  snub  stimulated  her  to  effort. 
Georgie  chose  to  row,  and  took  the  stroke 
oar  to  Laurie's  bow,  so  Mr.  L'Estrsnge  had 
no  choice  but  to  sit  beside  Madge  and  listen 
to  her  light  and  airy.  chat.  He  listened  and 
smiled,  bat  did  not  say  much,  nor  did  he 
more  than  occasiondly  glance  at  her.  He 
gave  her  an  impresdon  of  avoidance^  yet 
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there  was  nothing  in  his  manner  that  was 
not  eoatteoas  and  eonslderate,  even  to 
deference. 

*'  I  believe  he's  afraid  of  being  more  than 
eoldljr  civil,"  Madge  told  herself.  The 
atmosphere  of  happy  lightness,  however, 
had  its  effect.  Jim  UEstrange  warmed ;  he 
once  or  twice  laughed  a  low,  carioas  laagh. 
It  seemed  to  Madge  as  if  something  frozen 
had  thawed  in  his  strange,  light  eyes.  He 
walched  Lanrie  and  Georgie  with  an 
affectionate  sort  of  interest,  remote,  yet 
genaine.  When  they  landed  on  the  spot 
chosen  for  dinner,  the  lovers  naturally 
wandered  off,  and  Madge  drew  M^ 
L'Eitrange's  notice  to  them  with  a  smiling 
glance. 

'*  Good  old  chap  ! "  he  murmured,  **  he 
does  look  happy.  I  hope  he  will  be  the 
same  ten  years  hence." 

"  He  wants  you  to  be  his  best  man — ^you 
know  the  wedding  is  to  be  in  September) " 

*'  Me  1 "  He  started  with  a  sudden  look 
of  alarm,  a  sudden  pallor.  "  Ob,  no,  that  is 
quite  impossible.   I  must  put  him  off  that" 

'*  Impossible  1  Why,  on  earth  1  What 
can  you  mean  t " 

<(  Oh — why — ^nothing — only  that  I  shan't 
be  in  Eogland." 

''An  afterthought — that  was  not  your 
reason,"  thought  Madge.  She  said  aloud  : 
'*  Laurie  will  be  much  disappohited  then ; 
he  has  set  his  heart  on  you.'' 

"  It's  awfully  good  of  him,  but  Laurie 
has  troops  of  friends;  he  will  have  no 
difficulty.  It  is  quite  out^  of  the  question 
for  me." 

'*A  man  likes  to  have  his  particular 
friend — ^you  were  always  Laurie's  hero." 

He  laughed  under  his  breath. 

**  What  an  extraordinary  one  to  choose  I " 
There  was  a  world  of  concentrated  bitter- 
ness in  both  laugh  and  tone.  Madge, 
perverse  Madg^,  was  conscious  of  a  sudden 
sensation  of  compassion  that  almost 
amounted  to  kindness.  Faulty,  perverse 
she  was,  but  she  could  not  spoil  a  truly 
kind  and  soft  heart.  She  drew  a  little 
near  to  him ;  she  looked  at  him  now,  not 
coquettishly,  but  with  genuine,  honest 
sweetness. 

''  One  doesn'fi  choose,  does  one,  exactly  t " 
she  said  softly.  <*  One  cares  for  people  one 
knows  not  why.  And  L«urie  really  does 
care  for  you." 

''  Oh,  I'm  sure  of  it  1  I'm  sure  of  it  1 " 
he  cried  emphatically.  *'My  miserable 
school-life  would  have  been  Intolerable 
without  L%urie." 

<*  Then,  if  you  are  truly  such  friends. 


why  should  you  refuse  to  be  at  liis 
wedding  f " 

<'  Why  % "  he  repeated  in  an  undertone. 
"  Just  for  that  very  reason,  to  be  sure." 

**  What  can  you  mean  t " 

She  never  knew  if  he  would  have  an- 
swered her,  for  they  were  at  that  moment 
drawn  into  the  crowd.  Dinner  was 
ready,  and  serious  conferences  had  ti 
end.  There  was  one  other  Incident  at 
the  meal  that  drew  Madge's  attention 
ag^ain.  Some  gentleman  present  had  been 
travelling  in  Greece,  and  was  telling  his 
experiences  to  Mrs.  Brandoa  l£sdge 
was  in  the  middle  of  some  speech,  which 
she  was  piqued  to  find  Jim  was  not 
attending  to.  She  glanced  up  at  hioii  and 
saw  that  he  was  intently  listening  to  what 
the  traveller  was  saying.  She  listened, 
too.  He  was  talking  about  the  super- 
stitions of  the  village;  how  the  peasant 
mothers  disliked  hearing  their  babies 
praised,  and  would  spit  on  them  or  revile 
them  for  fear  of  the  evil  eye.  ■ 

**  A  sort  of  idea  of  NemesiSi  I  suppose. 
The  dread  of  being  too  happy  and  raising 
the  ire  of  the  gods — the  old  Apollo  rage 
which  destroyed  Niobe's  children.  But 
that  evil  eye  is  a  queer  tiling.  There 
was  a  man  in  the  village  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  it.  He  was  not  a  bad  man, 
and  not  hated.  No;  they  only  shunned 
him.  He  could  not  help  it^  they  thought. 
It  was  not  wickedness,  only  a  curse  on 
him  that  he  brought  disaster.  Of  course 
I  pooh-poohed  it ;  of  course  I  didn't  be- 
lieve it  Bat  an  odd  thing  happened. 
A  mere  coincidence,  no  doubt,  but  odd. 
I  had  bought  a  young  horse,  a  fine,  sound 
creature,  without  a  blemlsb,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  and  I  was  trying  It  one  day. 
I  went  for  a  good  gallop,  and  got  near  the 
village  about  sunset  As  I  turned  the 
corner  of  a  winding,  rocky  path  that  led 
to  the  place,  I  came  upon  this  man.  He 
was  a  curious-looUng,  melancholy  fellow. 
with,  I  must  say,  the  strangest,  wildest 
eyes.  Perhaps  a  touch  of  insanity  in  him, 
but  harmless  and  mild  enough.  He  was 
sitting  on  a  stone  by  the  wayside,  and 
got  up  as  I  turned.  The  horse  shied  at 
him  a  bit,  and  as  he  came  near  to  pus 
on,  swerved  right  round  and  started  oft 
We  hadn't  gone  many  paces  before  he 
suddenly  dropped  under  me.  I  got  off 
and  looked  at  him.    He  was  stone  dead  I  ** 

There  was  a  general  exdamatbn.  Madge 
was  looking  at  Jim  L'Estrange,  and  could 
not  take  her  eyes  away,  for  something 
terrified  her  that  she  saw  thwe. 
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'*  Yes,  fttone  dead  1"  repeated  the  gentle- 
man,  calmly  helping  Umaelf  to  aame 
•trawbeniee.  "  After  that  it  was  uieleMi 
arguing  against  the  evil  eye.  The  horse 
hi^  nothing  the  matter  with  him;  the 
peasants  said  he  died  of  that  one  glanee. 
Of  conrse,  it's  ntter  bosh.  One  doesn't 
belieye  in  It^  but  so  it  happened." 
"  Why  not  belieye  in  it  f  It's  tnie  1 " 
Jim  L'Eitrange  spoke  as  if  he  could  not 
help  it ;  strongly,  yet  quite  calmly.  Then, 
before  any  one  could  answer  him,  be  got 
up  and  carried  the  fruit  to  the  other  side 
of  the  party.  Something  changed  the 
current  of  talk,  and  no  more  passed  on 
the  subject  but  Madge  could  not  forget  it 
She  had  her  due.  She  now  understood, 
or  thought  she  understood,  what  marked 
Jim  L'Estrange  from  the  general  run  of 
people. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

IN  THREE  PARTS.      PART  II 

FROM    LIVERPOOL     TO     MANCHESTER,     BY 

WATER. 

Early  on  the  first  of  January,  I  left 
Manchester  for  Liverpool  by  trab,  to  make 
the  journey  back  to  Manchester  by  canal. 
There  were  a  few  hundreds  of  others 
bound  In  like  manner  for  the  Prince's 
Landing  Stage  —  with  picnic  baskets, 
wraps,  and  umbrellasi  and  abounding  good 
spirits. 

We  had  one  brief  glimpse  of  the 
Manchester  Docks  as  we  skirted  them. 
Then  the  January  mist  closed  about  us. 
There  were  streaks  of  promise  in  the 
gloomy  heayene,  however,  which  put  hope 
in  our  hearts.  Even  as  it  was,  though 
cold,  the  weather  was  kind  for  the  firat 
day  of  the  year. 

A  man  may  just  as  well  look  at  his 
•fellow-trayellcrs  all  the  way  between  these 
two  huge  dtiei  of  Lancashire  as  seek 
graces  of  landscape  outside  the  train 
window.  To  persons  like  Mr.  Bn»kin 
this  part  of  England  must  be  a  positiye 
iLflfction.  The  •'blight"  of  modern  in- 
ventions is  upon  it. 

'''Blight'  indeed  1"  — a  thoroughbred 
L^ncashbe  man  might  weU  retort.  *'If 
money,  and  trade,  and  the  good  things 
that  follow  in  their  wake  are  a  scourge, 
sGonrge  me  with  them  till  I  cry  '  stop.' " 

In  Liyerpool  there  was  a  glint  of 
snnahine* 

Down  by  tlie  Mersey  the  air  cut  cold 
from  the  water,  but  the  fog  was  thick. 


So,  too,  was  the  crowd  of  adyentnrous 
pleasure-seekers.  Half-a-drzen  steamers, 
with  hunting  from  their  masts  and  music 
sounding  on  their  decks,  were  taking 
passengers  aboard — or  rather  getting  them 
impellM  aboard. 

'*  For  goodness'  sake  don't  push  behind 
like  that,"  cried  a  portly  gentleman  in  the 
midst  of  the  strife  at  the  *'  Fairy  Queen's  " 
gangway.  It  was  noticeable,  howeyer, 
that  eyen  while  he  spoke,  he  rammed 
himself  agabat  the  person  in  front  of  him 
like  an  oarsman  atrabing  at  his  oar. 

Yon  see,  there  were  to  be  six  hundred 
of  us,  and,  of  course,  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  sitting  room  for  half  six 
hundred.  It  was  a  case  of  '*  the  foremost 
get  the  seats."  The  yoysge  was  sure  to 
be  somewhat  lengthy  although  but  forty 
miles  in  distance.  To  stand  exclaiming 
>*Ohl"  and  "ahl"  «wonderfull"  *' a 
stupendous  undertakbg!"  and  the  like 
for  fiye,  six,  or  seyen  hours  on  end,  was 
not  a  prospect  steeped  in  enchantment. 

The  rest  of  Liyerpool  looked  on  at  our 
departure  with  much  unconcern.  We 
alone  were  decorated  The  big  *'  Teutonic  " 
lay  oyer  against  us  in  mid  chisnnely  like  a 
dead  thing.  Even  through  a  glass,  no 
sign  of  life  appeared  on  her,  and  this  at 
half-past  nine  on  a  fine  wintet^s  morning  1 

But  we  had  compensation  in  o^er 
quarters.  The  crimson  sun  stole  up  from 
tlie  smoke,  and  set  the  imsgination  at 
work  at  the  same  time  that  it  dulled  the 
sense  of  eold  that  came  keenly  from  the 
riyer.  TaU  chimneys  showed  through  the 
yapour,  and  there  were  shadows  eyen  of 
Birkenhead  across  the  water.  Fishing 
ships  went  by  with  their  lead-coloured  sails 
all  set^  moying  quietly  before  the  east 
wind.  And  the  Mersey  danced  beneath 
the  "  Fairy  Queen's  "  bulwarks  in  opaline 
ripples  —  idue,  purple,  fire  colour,  and 
green  all  in  a  twinkling  —  and  dignified 
the  city  round  about  us  and  that  other 
city  now  wedded  to  the  sea  by  Mersey 
and  bold  capitalists  combined. 

It  was  a  scene  that  0.  W.  Willie,  the 
famous  painter  of  Thames  barges  and 
Thames  fog  cfifects^  would  haye  taken  a 
professional  interest  in. 

We  were  a  strangely -assorted  crowd: 
gentlemen  in  bearskin  coats  who  had  the 
air  of  directors,  young  ladies  in  yery  late 
fashions  and  high-heeled  shoes,  linots 
of  the  Liyerpool  young  men  about  town 
with  jests  cascading  from  their  lips,  and 
not  a  few  stout  commonplace  women  with 
their  huabands,  who  began  to  eat  sandwiehes 
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and  refer  to  boiilei  tiie  moment  our  paddlea 
made  a  stir. 

We  lang  '*The  Oofiqaerioff  Hero"  aa 
a  start — at  least  some  of  as  did.  It  was  a 
little  trying  for  Liverpool,  bat  that  great 
city  did  not  resent  the  slight  ''  The  Con- 
qaerivg  Hero"  reoorred  frequently.  We 
had  it^  I  believeb  at  eyery  look,  and  now 
and  then  we  echoed  it  second*handt  eitlier 
from  the  crowd  on  the  banks  or  the  choir 
on  board  another  steamer.  It  did  as 
well  as  anything  elsci  however,  and  was 
certainly  as  appropriate  at  least  as  "  Aold 
Lang  Syne."  There  were  also  *' Daisy 
Bell "  and  <'  After  the  Ball"  Two  yoang 
women  with  wide  mouths,  and  two  lads 
with  fiddles,  conspired  against  us  with 
these  touching  airs.  The  occasion  was  one 
for  reckless  generosity.  The  coppers  these 
itinerant  musidans  took  on  board  the 
"Fairy  Qaeen"  ought  to  have  kept  them 
all  in  clover  for  a  week. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  rapidly  going  up 
stream.  The  training-ships  are  passed. 
So,  t00|  are  the  powder  msgsBhies,  fast 
moored  in  the  river.  Bunches  of  holly 
or  mistletoe  decorate  the  tops  ct  the  masts 
of  these  vessels.  The  growing  freshness 
of  the  sir,  as  we  get  away  from  the  shelter 
of  LiverpooFs  crowded  wliarves  and  masses 
of  building,  also  tells  of  the  seasoa 

And  so  to  Rsstham  in  quick  time.  A 
fringe  of  trees  on  the  banks  hfaits  at 
the  vernal  and  midsummer  graces  of  the 
waternride  resort  So  does  a  eottage  with 
large  letters  on  its  wall  telling  of  teas 
and  hot  water.  The  fog  has  mainly  lifted. 
The  bright  red  of  the  bricks  of  the  Oanal 
buildings  is  cheerfol  to  see — much  more 
so,  indeed,  than  the  puddly  ripple  of 
Mersey's  smutty  water  againit  the  banks 
beneaui  the  tea-garden  cottage.  The  un- 
pleasant water  has  dyed  the  banks  black 
to  the  high  tide  mark.  •  One  would  almost 
scruple  to  diown  the  most  delioquent 
of  dogs  in  such  a  iluid. 

Nothing  could  have  been  simpler  than 
our  entrance  into  and  exit  from  the 
Eastham  lock.  We  were  hailed  by  the 
lock  master,  who  asked  our  name  and 
the  nature  ol  our  cargo — ^though  his  eyes 
might  have  enlightened  him  on  both 
points — and  then  the  massy  gates  of  tropic 
greenheart  wood  were  dosed  betwixt  us 
and  the  tidal  rivei;  OfBciata  in  brand 
new  uniform  and  two  or  three  score  sight- 
seers — ^mostly  little  children  foom  the 
neighbouriBg  village — looked  down  upon 
us  In  the  depthe  of  the  lock.  But  we 
wete  soon  above  tfiem,  and   thea  with 


a  cheer  we  departed  from  Eutham.  The 
wind  blew  strong  across  the  river  and 
made  red  noses  the  rule  with  us.  There 
was,  however,  jollity  enough. 

As  touching  this,  a  meditative  gentle- 
man with  bleared  eyes  observed  to  me  : 

<*  There's  no  county  in  England  where 
the  people  have  such  high  spirits  as  in 
Lancasl^  I  don't  care  where  you  go, 
you'll  never  find  them  the  same  as  at  Liver- 
pool. It's  fun  all  the  day  Ion|^  that's  what 
it  is.    It  does  a  body  good  to  see  'em." 

My  friend  referred  espedally  to  the 
waggish  doings  of  a  certain  person,  who 
had  just  paoked  up  the  fag  ends  of  his 
breakfast  in  the  cover  of  the  penny  weekly 
with  the  appropriate  title  of  <' Tit-bit^" 
and  pinned  the  small  parcel,  with  the 
printed  title  outside,  to  the  coat-tail  of  a 
drowsy  and  rather  fat  man,  who  suspected 
nothing  less  than  that  he  was  being  made 
the  butt  of  a  score  or  two  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  This  deplorable  dupe  went 
to  and  fro  about  the  boat  for  an  hour, 
heedless  of  the  grins  that  greeted  his  back. 
At  length  he  sat  down,  and  crushed  the 
broken  victuals  asunder  from  him. 

I  dare  say  Lancashire  is  a  more  witty 
part  of  the  realm  than  it  has  credit  for 
being.  Still,  this  particular  sample  of 
humour  did  not  seem  to  atrike  a  top  note* 

For  a  mile  or  two  we  had  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  Canal,  save  the  expensive 
embankment  on  the  Mersey  side.  For 
most  of  the  distance  to  Bnncom,  in  fact^ 
this  embankment  has  had  to  be  contintted. 
It  is  composed  of  enormous  masses  of 
sandstone  and  granita  The  embankment 
cuts  off  the  view  of  the  Lancashire  shore 
of  the  Mersey.  But  the  deprivation  is  a 
bearable  one. 

At  EUesmere  Port  there  is  a  dry  dock, 
and  a  ship  was  being  r^iaired  in  it 
There  was  a  sus^on  of  make-believe 
about  this  piece  of  work  It  looked  as  if 
the  vessel  had  been  mounted,  and  the  men 
set  hammering  at  its  hull,  more  for  tlie 
sake  of  tlie  trippers  on  thii^  the  opening 
day,  than  because  she  was  really  bt  need  of 
repairs.  Bat,  of  course,  it  waa  not  so. 
Tbe  Canal  Company  means  to  esm  a 
dividend  just  as  soon  as  it  can. 

EUesmere  Port  is  noteworthy,  apart 
from  its  docks,  as  being  the  oatlet  into 
the  Ship  Canid  of  the  ShropsUre  Union 
Canal';  which  traverses  Cheshire,  Shrop- 
shire, and  Staffordshire,  with  connections 
into  Worcestershire  and  the  south,  lliis 
promises  to  be  an  important  place  on  the 
Canal. 
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More  embankmenti,  the  erootlng  of  a 
couple  of  imall  riTOiv  and  a  feir  milea  of 
eomitry  of  no  partiealar  interei^,  and  Salt- 
povt  ifl  reached.  We  are  here  at  the 
month  of  the  ri^er  Weater — a  conaiderable 
■treani« 

The  name '  Saltport  apeaka  for  Itielf. 
The  varioaa  "wichea"  of  Oheahire  lend 
their  white  cargoes  hidier  for  ahipment. 
The  Weayer  waa  a  naefnl  thoroagMare  of 
trade  before  the  SMp  Oanal  crossed  It  and 
offered  it  the  hand  of  allianoe.  Here  are 
the  ten  Weaver  slnices  in  connection  with 
the  Oanali  adapted  to  let  loose  fifty 
thousand  caUc  feet  of  water  per  second. 

From  Saltport  on  to  Boncom  we  are  in 
the  midst  of  basinesa  The  Weston  and 
Boncom  Oanal  rans  parallel  with  the  Ship 
Oanal,  and  the  lamoas  Bridgewater  Oanal 
-*-now  the  Ship  Oanal's  property — lowers 
itself  by  a  series  of  locks  to  connect  with 
the  other  two  canals.  One  dock  sncceeds 
another*  Steamers  and  sailing  Tessds  are 
taking  or  nnloading  cargo.  Ererywhere 
flaes  are  to  be  seen,  and  crowds  of  faqnisitire 
folks  stare  at  as  as  we  pass  them  by. 

Bancom  the  dismal  is  at  hand.  Its 
gigantic  raQway  bridge  liere  crosses  the 
Mersey  to  Widnes  on  the  north  side. 
Tidi  ddmneys  Toliey  smoke  towards  the 
olonded  heavena  alike  here  and  at  Widnes. 
Tlie  rirer  looks  loss  and  less  attractive ; 
for  the  tide  is  ont^  and  the  mOes  of  black 
aand  sparkling  with  grca^  stains,  and  with 
tlie  mnrky  stream  flowing  between  these 
Qgly  banks,  do  not  make  np  a  plctore  of 
delic^t. 

However,  every  yard  shows  ns  more 
of  man's  triumph  over  Natora  Tlie 
great  raflway  bridge  alone  is  a  fillip  to 
homan  pride.  A  train  hurtles  over  it  as 
we  flutter  our  flags  beneath  it.  The 
paasengcrs  wave  thefr  handkerchiefii  to  us. 
Bancom's  populatfon  also  for  the  moment 
forget  their  far  from  Arcadian  modes  of 
Ui0,  and  salute  us  from  the  sandstone  banks, 
up  which  tiie  red  houses  of  ttie  town  climb 
to  the  level  of  the  high  bridge.  The  air 
reeks  with  chemieaU 

Vtom  the  first  of  the  swing-bridges,  just 
east  of  the  otlier  bridge  herv,  we  are 
licdled  with  a  distant  cheer,  and  the  people 
are  husttod  off  it  by  the  custodians,  and 
hm  five  hundred  and  seven  tons  of  iron 
torn  calmly  on  their  axis  to  let  our  masts 
peee,  with  nothing  betwixt  them  and  the 
finded  blue  of  the  heavens. 

-Hence  to  Manchester  we  are  never  witli- 
oat  epectators  of  our  passage,  and  their 
mimbesa  increase  as  we  coiwr  the  miles. 


The  run  from  Bancom  to  Latchfbrd  is  a 
nearly  straight  one  of  about  ten  miles, 
with  no  lock  intervening.  In  fact,  firom 
Eastham  to  Latchford — ^twenty-one  miles 
— ^there  is  no  lock.  Bat  there  are  In  all 
four  swing  -  bridges,  which  we  have  to 
warn  of  our  coming  with  eerie  shrieks  and 
whistles. 

Now,  however,  we  are  gettine  fast  on 
the  trail  of  other  steamers.  There  are 
also  boats  in  our  rear.  It  seems '  likely 
that  we  shall  be  badly  delayed  at  Latch- 
ford. Among  the  steamers  the  "Albatross," 
of  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, looms  large.  This  is  the  trial  trip 
of  that  company  too;  the  captain  of  the 
"  Albatross  "  seems  none  too  sure  that  the 
Oanal  is  large  enough  for  his  boat.  Bat 
he  is  disabused  when  he  finds  himself 
thrust  into  the  lock  at  Latchford  with  two 
or  three  other  boats  nearly  as  big  as  his 
own,  and  hoisted  as  if  he  were  a  feather 
weight 

The  cutting  from  Bancom  to'  Latchford 
is  not  suggestive  of  difficulty.  The  banks 
are,  in  places,  at  a  sharp  incline,  and 
in  places  perpendicular.  WatUes  have 
been  used  extensively  to  bind  the  artificial 
banks  into  solidity.  The  sandstone  is 
ochre-coloured  and  a  warm  red.  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  one  sees  more  of  the  care- 
.fol  bridkwork  embedded  into  the  natural 
bioiks,  which,  as  much  as  anything,  tells  of 
VbB  solicitude  wMi  which  engineers  and 
contractors  have  worked  together.  All 
the  bricks  used  in  the  Oand  are  of  a 
bluish  tint.  In  aO,  feome  twenty  mfllion 
have  been  required  to  make  up  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  cubic 
yards  of  brickwork. 

There  b  not  much  population  on  this 
reach  —  holiday  spectators  apart.  The 
north  bank  is  still  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  contractorp.  Little  locomotives  are  to 
be  seen  gliding  up  and  down,  with  thefr 
chains  of  loaded  trucks  after  them.  Steam 
navvies  Hft  their  repulsive  bulk  here  and 
there.  Short  rows  of  residential  sheds 
teUi  moreover,  of  the  two-legged  navvies 
who  have  been  here  camped  by  their  work 
— ^with  their  wives  and  familiesi  and 
domestic  cats  and  fowls  —  for  the  last 
two  or  tiiree  years  at  least.  The  women 
folk  from  these  fndl  temporary  abodes — 
of  which  even  a  vagabond  American 
would  not  hold  a  lofty  opinion — fiutter 
thefr  shawls  at  us,  and  their  children 
shout  to  us.  Thefr  husbands,  too,  desht 
for  a  moment  from  thefr  spade  work  to 
give  us  a  flourish  of  the  arm. 


-  ■" 
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NaftriDg  Latohford  we  leave  on  the  left 
— though  hidden  from  na  in  our  eandstone 
cutting — the  extensive  works  which  are 
to  make  Warrbgton  a  shipbuilding  de(dt. 
Already  the  various  lines  of  railway  about 
us  have  become  confusing.  Trains  are 
seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Canal,  two  or 
three  running  parallel  with  each  other,  and 
crossing  the  Canal  on  the  great  High-level 
bridge  by  Latchford,  and  also  behind  us 
toward  Warrington. 

These  tokens  give  rise  to  significant 
conversation  among  the  ezperien^  ones 
on  board  the  "  Fairy  Qaeen."  What  duels, 
to  be  sure,  bad  to  be  fought  over  this 
ground  between  the  Canal  Company, 
seeking  its  right  of  way,  and  the  different 
railway  companies  which,  inimical  to  the 
Canal  from  the  very  starts  were  likely  to 
oppose,  tooth  and  nail,  its  pretensions  to 
dibturb  the  existing  condition  of  their 
lines  1  But  ttiey  saw  things  otherwise  in 
Parliament,  and  the  railway  directors  have 
had  to  submit  to  their  lines  being  altered, 
and  bridges  built  for  them.  They  had 
gome  8et-o£f  in  the  claims  for  compensation 
that  they  were  allowed  to  make.  And, 
according  to  many  experts,  they  used  this 
opportunity  of  bleeding  their  enemy  to  the 
utmost. 

Thouaands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  watch  our  progress  into  the  Latch- 
ford locks.  The  crowd  are  perilously  near 
the  walls  of  the  Cans!.  To  us  it  seems 
that  very  little  pressure  from  behind  will 
urge  them  Into  the  water  by  hundreds  at  a 
time.  But  nothing  happens.  Nothing, 
that  is,  except  a  fusillade  of  jokes  and 
eongratulations ;  a  bit  of  a  bump  ai 
either  our  helmsman  or  our  neighbour's 
goes  momentarily  wrong ;  and  our  helpless 
exposure  to  a  score  of  cameras  as  we  lend 
life  and,  I  hope,  dignity  to  the  picturesque 
scene  In  the  lock. 

Some  one  Is  hurt,  however.  The  am- 
bulance engine  speeds  to  the  front  and 
men  dash  at  a  stretcher.  We  see  the 
victim  being  supported  betwixt  two  men 
as  we  glide  quietly  away  towards  the  next 
lock.  It  would  be  odd  if  such  a  day  were 
lived  through  without  a  few  accidents. 

Irlam  la  the  next  lock— seven  and  a  half 
miles  more  towards  Manchester.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  stage  is  our 
ultimate  association  with  the  Mersey,  much 
diminished  In  width  after  Bnncorn  is 
passed.  We  cross  it,  and  for  a  mile  or 
two  absorb  it^  and  then  let  it  meander 
away  finally  to  the  south  just  ere  we  reach 
Irlam. 


Mersey  is  not  a  pretty  stream,  and 
Irweli,  which  mates  with  it  by  Iilam.  is 
still  less  pleasing  to  look  upon.  How 
should  they  be  otherwise,  with  so  much  of 
the  sewi^e  ol  Manchester  and  other  towns 
entering  them  unabashedly!  For  dead 
dogp,  and  other  such  undesirable  fiotsam 
and  jetsam,  they  must  take  almost  premier 
rank  in  the  land.  Their  colour,  too,  is 
profoundly  against  them.  Near  Manches- 
ter poor .  Irweli  Is  constrained  Into  a 
cascade.  Nothing  could  be  more  humi- 
liating to  the  unsavoury  stream  than  the 
contrast  of  Its  dirty  bubbles  and  unwhole- 
some-looking fringe  of  leaden  spume  with 
the  glorious  snow-white  of  a  Norwegian 
cataract. 

Between  L%tchford  and  Irlam  oomee 
Partbgton.  This  is  destined  to  be  a  use- 
ful spot.  Its  coal  basin  may  prove  as 
profitable  as  any  other  of  the  Canal's 
sources  of  revenue.  The  Wigan  coalfield 
will  now  naturally  connect  wi&  the  Canal, 
whidli  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  There 
is  idso  the  Haydock  field,  which  Is  re- 
puted to  have  an  upper  crust  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  million  tons  of  coal, 
and  which  is  to  be  joined  to  the  Ship 
Canal  by  a  railway.  Hitherto  much  of 
this  Lancashire  coal  lias  gone  to  Oarston 
on  the  Mersey — ^nearly  opposite  Eastham 
— at  a  cost  of  one  shilling  and  nlnepenoe 
per  ton.  It  will  cost  but  ninepence  to  be 
tipped  on  board  steamers  at  Partington. 

From  Irlam  to  Barton  locks  the  distanoe 
is  only  two  miles.  -But  we  made  it  very 
slowly.  The  banks  on  both  sides  of  ttie 
Canal  were  lined  with  peoplei  The  smoke 
of  Manchester  was  already  in  the  air,  and 
Manchester's  enthusiasm  too.  We  were 
now  well  in  procession.  Welsh  boats  laden 
with  slate  and  granite,  and  the  most  frlgha- 
fnl  steam-whistles  imaginable,  and  other 
cargo-boats  sandwiched  us.  Noise  ran  riot. 
Steamer  after  steamer  joined  in  the  dia- 
bolical concert  of  steam-whistling,  and  the 
people  clamoured  their  approval  of  these 
ear-cracking  ecstasies  of  civilisation. 

The  tumult  almost  made  me  oblivious  of 
one  of  the  most  astounding  achievements 
in  the  Ship  Canal's  works.  Here  at 
Barton  the  Bridgewater  Canal  crosses  its 
greater  ally  by  a  swing -bridga  This 
means  that  every  time  a  toU^aaaated 
steamer  goes  up  or  down  the  Ship  Canal, 
a  section  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long,  six  feet 
deep,  and  nineteen  feet  wide,  Is  linulated— 
if  a  land  term  can  be  applied  to  water — 
and  turned  on  a  pivot    The  weigh!  ol  the 
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bridge  and  its  water  fa  one  Uumiand  foar 
handled  tone.  Shipe  of  light  dnmght  vokj 
thus  be  aeen  wdliDg  over  the  Ship  Canal, 
with  other  ahlpa  bwieath  then. 

Thfa  aquednet  haa  been  atthetitated  for 
the  famous  Brindley's  bridge^  whieh  here 
earried  the  Bridgewater  Oanal  oyer  the 
Irwell  soma  forty  feet  aboTO  the  ktter 
stream. 

Mode  Wheel  Looks  senred  ns  aa  the  ante- 
chamber to  the  great  doeks  of  Mandieater, 
UntU  thfa  day  I  had  Med  to  graap  the 
idea  of  Maneheater'a  magnitade»  audadtj, 
and  popnlonsness.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
iahabitanta  of  a  anetropoUs  were  on  the 
banks  here  alone,  and  eapedaUy  by  the 
docks  with  theb  impoabg  length  of  border. 
More  cheers  and  ateamrwhutUag,  and 
we  were  landed,  after  a  voyage  of  abont 
six  hoora 

At  one  of  the  side  docks,  reckless  of  the 
gala  air  of  thebnntfaig  on  all  the  sheds  and 
all  the  ships,  a  steamer  waa  dischaigiDg 
rtfined  sngar.  I  coold  see  no  other  cargo 
dbcharffed  or  being  laded.  The  sheds 
were  sml  dense  with  the  diairs  that  had 
earlier  in  the  day  seated  the  forty  or  £fty 
tboniand  sharehdders  and  others,  wi>h 
their  wives  and  relations.  Ere  long  the 
world  will  be  hid  under  tribute  to  fill 
these  waiehonses  with  the  produce  of 
OTcry  Und  that  Mandiester  craves,  and  is 
determined  to  have  direct 

I  shook  hands  with  a  eaanal  acquaintance 
on  the  ■'  Fairy  Queen,"  whose  deatination 
was  other  than  mine.  He  aaid  he  would 
not  for  anythiog  have  misaed  seeing  what 
we  had  tUs  day  seen,  and  as  we  had  seen 
it  That  stmd[  me  as  rather  a  large  saying. 
But  I  quite  agreed  with  him  as  valuing  the 
impression  this  voyage  had  made  upon  the 
mind. 


HISS  GARTH. 

A   STORY   IN    FIVE  OHAPTERa. 

» 

CHAPTER  III. 

It  was  observed  by  all  that  when  Dal- 
game  came  down  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  he  waa  in  a  very  different  frame 
of  mind  from  his  last  night's  mood.  What- 
ever spell  Jocelyn  Garth  had  used,  she 
had  used  it  successfully.  DAlgarno  waa 
deferential  to  herself,  and  enUrely  irre- 
proachable in  his  manners  to  everybody 
elie.  He  treated  Lady  Carstairs  with  an 
almost  alaviah  humility,  which,  as  the 
latter  never  cast  so  much  as  an  eyelaah  in 
his  direction,  was  so  much  humility  lost 


''  By  the  way,  what  became  of  Aveline 
Ust  night  r'  asked  Lidy  Carstairs,  lan- 
guidly eating  game  pie»  *'She  did  not 
come  to  the  drawing-room  as  usuaL'' 

A  flash  of  trouble  stirred  Jocelyn's  eyes, 
aa  a  flaah  of  lightninff  might  diaturb  the 
serenity  of  some  still  lake.  Bat  it  paued 
ao  quickly  that  only  (Godfrey  Wharton 
observed  it 

''She  was  not  very  wslL  She  had  a 
headache,"  ahe  answered  briefly. 

Lady  Carstairs  said  no  more^  and  the 
aubject  dropped.  But  Dalgamo,  who  had 
been  listening  attentively,  pricked  up  his 
earsk 

f'Who  is  'Avelioe't  '  he  asked  Boss 
Caratairs,  who  waa  aittiog  next  him. 

'*  Aveline  Harberton,"  readied  the  young 
lady  succinctly. 

"  Is  she  stay  big  here  t "  asked  Dalgamo 
impatiently. 

*'She  lives  here." 

Bose  Carataira  spoke  to  Dalgamo  only 
when  she  waa  obliged,  and  then  aa  shortly 
as  possible  But  when  Dalgamo  was  bent 
on  questioning  he  generally  elicited  answers. 

"  Is  she  Miss  Garth's  companion,  thent" 

''  Miss  Garth  has  no  companion.  Ave- 
line is  a  child.  Since  her  mother'a  death 
she  haa  lived  here  alwaysr" 

Dalgamo  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
he  had  anparently  found  something  to 
meditate  about  He  aoratiniaed  Joceiyn's 
face  eveiy  now  and  then  wiUi  a  puzaled 
look. 

After  breakfast  most  of  the  party  hunted 
up  their  skate*.  The  air  waa  gloriously 
keen  and  dear — an  air  to  make  one  drunk 
with  exhilaration,  aa  though  with  atrong 
wiue.  A  sharp  frost  had  held  an  iron 
away  for  weeka  on  the  home  ponds.  There 
waa  much  chatting,  and  laughing,  and 
clinking  of  polished  steel  blades  aa  the 
party  made  ready  to  stait 

Th^  were  all  going— every  one  of  them, 
except  Jocelyn  herself  and  Lady  Carstairs. 
Dalgamo,  in  an  overcoat  with  a  showy 
imitation  sealflkin  collar,  was  swinging  a 
pair  of  skates  in  his  hand  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  Godfrey  Wharton,  who 
happened  to  poMcss  two  pairs.  He  thought 
he  might  as  well  begin  to  enjoy  himself  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  little  busfaiess  with 
Jocelyn  could  wait  He  was  well  pleaaed 
with  his  present  quartern,  and  waa  in  no 
hurry. 

He  had  not  akated  for  years.  The  ring 
of  the  metal  on  the  clear  black  ice  waa  aa 
the  trumpet  of  a  war-horse  to  him.  He 
was  good  at  moat  physical  exerciBes ;  he 
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had  been  debarred  from  Ihe  enjojmeiit  of 
tliem  tor  long.  He  made  the  moat  of 
erery  flying  moment. 

Jooelyn  etcaped  to  her  bondoir  ihe 
moment  the  elmttering,  merry,  glad-heaited 
party  had  aet  oC  She  waa  perfeetdy 
aware  thaii  Lady  CaTstalra  waa  only 
waiting  to  pomrae  npon  her  for  an  ex- 
planation of  her  own  extraordinary 
lenieney  of  the  night  befbre.  She  was 
only  aafe  in  her  bondob.  That  waa  totr- 
bidden  gioiind  to  every  one. 

Onoe  idone,  Jocelyn  threw  heraelf  down 
on  a  low  eoneh  with  a  moan  of  almoat 
unbearable  angoish.  She  had  dreaded 
tiUs  moment  for  long  years.  It  bad  oome 
at  last  The  Iron  Hand  whieh  emshea  ns 
aU  alike,  whieh  has  no  pity  for  the  weak, 
no  throb  of  di?ine  eompaaslon  Ibr  fhe 
happy,  had  straok  her  down  alsa  As  aha 
lay  there  death  seemed  infinitely  preferable 
to  the  Ufe  that  lay  before  her. 

She  sat  np  at  last^  her  fiaee  ghastly  in  its 
pallor,  her  hands  pressed  to  her  aehing 
head.  She  looked  dolly  ronnd  at  the 
excjaislte  room  where  she  had  eolleeted  all 
rare  and  beantifol  things — ^a  room  ab- 
aolntely^  nniqne  in  its  prieeless  hangings, 
and  wonderfal  ehina,  and  delleate  exotfe 
flowers.  This  room,  like  herself,  had 
f  ovnd  a  master. 

A  low  tap  at  the  door  alarmed  her,  and 
set  her  heart  beating  fast  Who  dared  to 
disturb  her  here,  in  the  aoUtode  whfeh  she 
neyer  allowed  to  be  invaded  t  Ooald  it 
be        t    Her  heart  gave  a  siek  throb. 

"<  Oomis  fai,**  she  said  faintly. 

She  had  expected  to  see  the  evil  eyes 
and  coarse,  handsome  face  of  her  strange 
guest,  but  instead  she  met  the  Arm  blue 
eyes  of  G-odfrey  Wharton. 

••  May  I  come  in  t "  he  asked  diffidently. 

He  had  never  been  in  that  room  before. 
It  seemed  to  him  almost  like  invading  a 
shrfaie.  Everyfliing  in  it  was  a  reflection 
of  the  mind  that  had  planned  it.  Its 
delicacy,  richness,  purity,  were  all-^-Jocelyn 
Garth. 

She  bade  him  enter  with  a  faint  smile. 

''I  thought  you  had  gone  skating t" 
she  said. 

'*I  started — ^but  I  came  back.  Ton 
look  BO  ill !"  he  added  deprecatingly. 

**  It  is  only  a  headache,"  she  answered ; 
«<  you  must  not  qpoil  your  morning  for  me." 

He  hesitated. 

■'Of  course  there  is  no  need  to  tell  you 
that  a  momiog  with  you  means  heaven 
for  me,"  he  answered,  with  a  short  laugh. 
"But  I  own  I  did  not  come  back  for  that 


alone.  Dalgamo  ia  euttiiu[  quite  a  daah  on 
the  ice,"  he  added,  in  a  dHSennt  tone. 

**  I  should  have  thought  he  would  have 
been  cutting  figures  inatoad,"  aaid  Joedyn, 
with  an  attempt  at  Ugfatneas. 

He  took  no  notice  of  it. 

''  I  came  back  to  see  if  I  eould  help  you,*' 
be  aaid  abruptly,  '*  Ton  cannot  expiMt  me 
to  bear  a  repetition  of  laat  nighf  s  di^graoe- 
ful  aeenel  No  man  with  blood  in  his 
veins  eould  stand  that  a  aeeond  time." 

She  turned  a  little  paler, 

«<I  do  not tUnk thai  il will  oeenr  again,*' 
ahe  said  in  a  low  voice. 

*'How  can  yoo  tetti  How  can  yon 
possibly  guarantee  even  decent  conduct 
from  a  drunken  brute  like  that  1  He  may 
inault  you  when  I  am  not  there — when 
there  is  no  one  near  to  defsnd  you." 
'  *'  You  aaw  that  I  could  manage  him  last 
n^ht." 

••  Tes,  but  at  what  a  ftightftal  aaorifioe  I 
Do  yon  want  to  go  Arongh  such  another 
scene  again 9" 

"No." 

•<  Then  let  me  kick  the  Innte  out  of  the 
houae  1  He  is  making  you  wretcliad»  even 
ill    Give  me  authoil^  to—" 

"  Na    He  mnat  stay." 

-'Why,  In  Heaven's  name  I" 

^  Because  there  would  be  a  worse  acandal 
if  ha  went  than  if  he  atays,"  ahe  anawered 
steadfisatly. 

He  looked  at  her  aharply.  Hb  eyea 
took  in  every  detail  of  the  weary  face  Mid 
droopinff  figure.  A  great  love  suiged  op 
withm  hia  nearly  a  longing  wish  to  serve 
and  eherlsh  her ;  to  bear  her  burdens  for 
her;  have  her  lor  his  own,  now  and 
always^" 

"  Jooelvn,"  he  said  ateadily, "  you  know 
quite  well  that  I  love  you«  I  have  loved 
you  for  years,  and  you  have  kept  me  at  a 
distance  for  years,  why,  Heaven  only 
knows.  Jocelyn  1  give  me  the  right  to 
guard  and  {ffotect  you,  deatesb'' 

He  bent  down,  and  taking  her  hand, 
pressed  it  to  hislips.  She  tore  it  from  him 
with  a  violent  shudder. 

"  Tou  must  not  1  You  must  not  1 "  ahe 
gasped  "Oh,  I  have  tried  to  prevent 
this--you  know  how  hard  I  have  tried." 

" Why t"  He  had  let  his  hand  faU  to 
hb  side,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
mantelpiece,  looking  at  her.    "  Why  t " 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  answered, 
hiding  her  face  fat  her  hands. 

"  I  will  have  a  reason.  I  insist  upon  it. 
It  Is  my  due.  A  woman  does  not  throw 
over  the  man  she  loves  for  a  mere  wliim." 
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'<  Th«  man  the  lo¥6B  t " 

"Yes;  you  love  'me,"  ha  aniwared 
firmly. 

She  looked  up  at  1dm  with  homfied, 
dilated  eyea. 

**  And  yon  ask  me  toglve  yon  the  right 
to  defend  me  againet  himT'  ahe  aaidi 
with  a  laugh  ttiat  made  him  ahaddeiii 

"  I  da    Why  ahonld  I  not!  " 

"Beeaoie  yon,  of  all  men*  haTo  the  kaat 
dgbttodoao." 

''Why I"  he  repeated  nnmoyedly,  not 
taking  hia  eye  from  the  wildi  white  faoe 
before  him. 

She  atood  ap  aoddenlyi  awayhig  a  little, 
and  leaning  one  hand  on  the  badk  of  the 
aofa  for  rapport. 

"Seeaiiae^"  ahe  anawered  alowly,  her 
gaie  on  the  groand»  her  whole  figute 
trembling  with  emotion,  **  beeanse  it  ia  not 
my  lo?er  who  moat  defend  me  againat  my 
hnaband." 

Qodfrey  Wharton  nttered  a  little  inai- 
ticalate  ery,  and  -  ahif ted  liia  poaition 
slightly.  The  ailence  that  fcdlowed  waa 
ao  intenae  that  it  aeemed  filled  with  vagoe, 
onearthly  aoonda. 

At  laat  he  apokei 

«Toar  hnabandi  That  man  I  Am  I 
dreaming,  Jocelyn,  or  are  yon  telling  me 
the  living  truth  t" 

''It  ia  true,"  ahe  anaweied  in  a  flat^ 
IIMnaa  voiee* 

He  moved  towarda  her* 
''Sit  down,  Joeelyn^"  he  add  gently, 
"  and  try  and  tell  me  aU  about  it,  Pexliapa 
1  can  help  you  even  now." 

She  ahook  her  head,  but  ahe  obeyed 
him.  He  aat  down  on  the  aofa  by  her 
aide  and  took  her  hand,  apeaUng  to  her  aa 
he  might  apeak  to  a  ehUd. 

"I^  and  tell  ma  all  about  it»  dear. 
The  burden  ia  too  heavy  for  you  to  bear 
alone." 

Not  a  word  of  Ida  own  eruel  dlaappobnt- 
mant;  of  the  hopea  cheriahed  for  yeara 
killed  in  one  moment ;  of  the  fair  dream- 
caatle  he  had  builti  now  reduoed  to  the 
greyaat  of  aahea.  Hia  only  thought  waa 
for  her.    * 

Jooelyn  began  her  atory.  She  told  it 
haltfngly,  but  the  kind  hand  that  held 
hem  aeemed  to  give  her  atrength  and 
cooniga 

■■  I  met  him  abroad  firat  He  waa  a 
friend  of  Bobert'a  He  ia  an  lUlian  I 
believe,  though  I  only  know  what  he  hai 
choeen  to  tellme  himaelf.  I  think  Bobert 
had  some  reaaout  for  wantin«[  me  to  marry . 
him — but  I  do  not  know.    Ho  fell  in  love  I 


with  me^«and---and  followed  mo  to 
England.  Bobert  atopped  abroad,  but  he 
wrote  to  me  and  aaid  that  Dalgamo  waa  a 
good  fellow,  and  he  hoped  we  ahould  be 
Buoried.    I  waa  juat  eighteen  then." 

"  The  aooundrel  1"  muttered  Oodhv  be- 
tween hia  teeth. 

*'  Well— -we  wave  Juarried,"  ahe  went  on, 
in  the  aame  hopeleaa  tonea»  taking  no 
notiee  of  hia  interruption^  "we  were 
married  privately  one  morning,  and  pio 
one  ever  knew  anything  about  ik'^ 

Shepauaed. 

**  I  waa  not  rich  then.  Uncle  Anttieny 
waa  atill  altve^  and  it  waa  veay  uno«tain 
aa  to  whether  he  would  leave  hia  mon^ 
either  to  Bobert  or  me.  He  had  HMmy 
other  relationa,  and  we  were  very  poon 
At  any  rate  there  would  have  been  no 
chanee  for  me  if  1m  had  known  of  my 
manrlage.  So  Dalgania  perraaded  me  to 
keep  it  a  aeereb" 

She  pauaed.  Godfrey  mutely  noticed 
that  ahe  never  called  her  huaband  by  hia 
ehriatian«nama  He  felt  an  inianely  over- 
powering curioaity  to  know  what  it  waa*^ 
what  waa  the  name  that  aha  had  called  hbi 
by  in  the  daya  when  ahe  waa  DalgiMoao^ 
bride. 

She  want  on. 

"  I  waa  a  govemeaa  then,  teaching  in  a 
achool  in  Harwich.  Ihad  toeam  myewn 
living,  and  there  waa  no  one  to  look  after 
me.  I  went  on  teaming  after  wa  were 
married.  We  were  in  lodginga  thett  for 
jomift  timei" 

Her  face  floahed  at  the  remembrance  of 
thoae  daya,  and  he  preaaed  her  hand  in 
aOent  ayinpathy.  He  dared  not  aak  her 
if  ahe  had  ever  loved  her  huaband.  It 
waa  agony  and  ahame  to  think  that  any 
other  man  had  called  her  wife  eoceept 
himaelf. 

"Dalgafno  waa  never  unkind  to  me, 
but  he  waa  away  a  good  deal  and  I  waa 
left  very  much  ak>na.  One  night,  when 
we  had  been  manied  about  a  year^  he 
came  home  in  a  great  atate  of  ezcitementi 
and  told  me  that  he  waa  being  purraed — 
that  there  waa  a  warrant  out  againat 
him*— that  I  muat  help  him  to  diaguiae 
hifluelf  and  eacape.  I  did  help  him,  and 
he  got  away.  But  only  to  be  caught 
and  brought  back." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  .  handa 
with  a  ahudder. 

'Go  on,"  aaid  Godfrey,  ateadily.  He 
must  know  all  if  be  waa  to  help  her. 

"He  waa  caught-  It  waa  for  forgery. 
He  haa  been  in  priaon  for  aeven  yeara." 
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So  thb  man,  this  eonyieted  feloD,  wltb 
the  coane  Bin-hazdened  face  and  seamed 
and  leaned  flBgerSi  was  the  hatband  of  the 
beantifal,  graoioni,  refined  woman  before 
him,  whom  he  had  hoped  one  day  to  eall 
hiiwlfe.    Oh  the  pity  of  ft  I 

She  went  on,  atUl  without  tean. 

"Soon  after  he  —  disappeared,  Uncle 
Anthony  died.  He  left  me  his  whole  for- 
tone,  beeanse  he  said  I  was  probably  the 
only  one  of  his  relations  who  did  not 
expect  it.  Then  I  oame  here  and  have 
lived  here  ever  since." 

"  How  did  you  know — ^he  was  ont  t  ** 

"I  did  not  know.  He  is  oat  before  his 
time.  He  behaved  so  well  in  prison ! "  she 
answered  with  a  faint  laagb.  *'  Bat  when 
he  walked  in  yesterday — it  seems  een- 
tnries  ago  already  —  I  did  not  even 
feel  snrprised.  I  mew  that  it  woold  come 
some  day.  The  sword  has  been  hanging 
over  my  head  for  years.  It  has  fallen  at 
last/' 

He  took  her  hand  again. 

"Poor  child  I  Poor  deceived  child  I" 
he  mnrmored  tenderly,  '*I  can  no  longer 
be  yoar  lover,  dear,  bat  I  am  yoar 
firiend  alwaya  We  will  fight  this  man 
together/' 

'*  He  is  difficalt  to  fight,''  she  answered 
dally,  staring  straight  before  her. 

"The  law  cannot  compel  yoa  to  live 
with  him." 

She  drew  her  head  np  proudly. 

<*  I  woold  rather  die  than  live  with  him 
asain — as  his  wife.  Bat  how  can  I  prevent 
his  presence  here  9  I  cannot  tarn  my  own 
htiBDand  oat  of  doors.**  • 

"  It  mast  be  done,  nevertheless.  Yoa  can 
give  him  money." 

"  I  have  offered  it  him,  bat  he  will  not 
take  it." 

He  smiled  a  little. 

"  In  these  enlightened  days,  Jocelyn,  no 
woman  is  compiled  to  live  beneath  the 
same  roof  with  a  man  whom  she  dislikes, 
even  thongb  he  is  her  husband." 

«<  No — 1  know,'*  she  answered,  frowning 
a  little. 

"  Well  then/  give  him  the  money  and 
let  him  ga     It  will  have  to  come  oat  I 

suppose  about I  don't  know  why  it 

should  though.  Tou  could  make  it  worth 
his  whQe  to  keep  quiet." 


'*  He  pretends  to  love  me  still  I  **  She 
shuddered  again.  "  I  do  not  want  to  do 
anything  yet — have  a  scandal  before  all 
these  peofde.  I  want  to  get  the  house- 
party  quietly  over  before  I  do  anything/ 

"  I  understand." 

Godfrey  had  kept  his  own  love  and 
jealousy  well  In  the  background  until 
now.  He  was  but  human,  and  it  burst 
forth. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  such  a  man 
has  called  yoti  wife !  Oh,  it  is  a  bitter 
blow,  Joeelyn.  I  would  give  my  life  to 
undo  the  past." 

"The  past  can  never  be  undone,"  she 
answered  sombrely.  **  Don't  you  remem- 
ber Dumas'  words  :  *  Le  past  6  est  la  seule 
chose  pour  laqueUe  Dlea  est  sans  pouvoir.* 
We  can  never  escape  tiie  rash^nsequences 
of  our  own  mad  acts." 

Godfrey  looked  at  her  —  refined, 
"  spiritueUe,"  fair  as  a  lily.  By  what 
strange  charm  had  Dalgamo  won  her  t 

As  he  looked  at  her,  she  spoke  again  : 
this  time  her  face  was  turned  away,  and 
her  voice  was  only  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"  He — ^he  has  a  stronger  hold  still  over 
me,  only  he  does  notknowltl  Godfrey, 
I  have  not  told  you  all !  " 

"  What  is  it  t "  asked  Godfrey  Wharton 
in  terrified  tonev,  an  icy  fear  clutching  at 
his  very  heart 

"When — my  husband  was  in  prison,** 
said  Jocelyn,  "  I — ob,  Godfrey,  cannot  you 
guess  9 " 

She  turned  her  lovely,  flashed  face  to 
his. 

"  Aveline ^"  she  marmared,  her  eyes 

full  of  a  divine  mother-love  that  swallowed 
up  all  lesser  fiselings  of  regret  and  shame, 
"  Aveltne " 

"  She  is  your  child — and  his  !  '*  mur- 
mured Godfrey  Wharton,  stumbling  to  his 
feet  with  wild  eyes  fall  of  a  despairing 
dread.  "Ob,  this  is  more  than  I  can 
bear ! " 

A  dull  flash  of  jealousy  and  anger — 
the  jealousy  and  anger  that  urge  men  on 
to  kill — surged  In  his  cheeks  and  made 
his  heart  beat  thickly.  Then  it  laded  and 
left  him  deathly  wliite. 

He  staggered  from  the  room  without 
another  word.  It  was  not  a  time  for 
speech.     Words  would  have  choked  him. 
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CHAPT2R  IX.      UNOONVBNTIONAL. 

Thb  BethiAei  hsd  eome  to  London, 
and  the  faet  was  ehxonieled  by  the  lodety 
papers,  beeaiue  they  were  of  the  blaeet 
blood  snd  beesnse  tiiey  were  related  to  all 
the  belt  familiei  in  the  kb^dom,  which 
families  formed  the  magic  etrele  of  the 
best  lociety.  Mr.  Bethnne  wai  a  man  who 
had  a  hobby.  He  collected  ancient  clocks 
and  watches  and  first  editions.  He  hated 
politics  and  did  not  care  mnch  aboat 
society;  bat  he  was  a  Gonsenrative  and 
did  mnch  as  his  fathers  had  done  befinre 
Um.  He,  however,  allowed  his  chQdien  to 
do  as  they  Iflced;  if  his  famOy  allowed  him 
to  collect  his  watches  and  his  first  editions, 
they  might  go  Uieir  own  way.  He  was 
very  Und,  yery  amiable,  and  the  only 
f  Afdt  his  friends  found  with  him  was  that 
ha  spent  Us  energy  on  useless  matters, 
!  and  above  all  that  he  never  fonnd  fault 
with  his  eldest  son's  extraordinary  f ada 

•'  They  are  all  bom  with  fads,"  Lady 
Oohnsr  had  said,  "  and  that  in  itself  is  a 
ndsf  ortnne.  Mrs.  Bethnne  never  woald  take 
her  titte.  She  was  Lady  Anne  by  rights, 
her  father  being  Lord  Bookwood,  bat  she 
said  the  name  of  Bethnne  was  enough 
honour  for  her.  She  dresses  very  badly 
end  never  can  remember  the  peerage,"  both 
which  offences  are  not  easily  forgiven  by  a 
certein  set  of  people. 

**  The  whole  family  are  ridicalonsly  affec- 
tionate," replied  Sir  Harry  Colmer,  who  did 
not  snfifer  from  demonstrative  children, 
"  and  the  girls  are  really  too  strange." 


The  truth  was  that  the  girls  were  quiet 
English  ladies  who  did  not  flirt  Adela 
Betbune  was  a  small,  dark-eyed  girl  with  a 
be  ir itching  smile  and  a  kind  word  for 
everybody.  She  liked  '* slumming"  and 
she  liked  society.  She  was  a  universal 
favourite  except  with  the  fast  set,  who 
thought  her  behind  the  times.  Her  sister 
Mary  was  a  musical  genius,  and  could  be 
found  playing  in  all  sorts  of  strange  places, 
but  outside  the  realm  of  music,  Mary 
Bethnne  was  quite  a  useless  member  of 
society.  Dora,  the  youngest,  was  the  useful 
one  in  the  household.  She  remembered 
dates,  she  always  knew  who  was  invited 
to  dinner,  and  what  invitations  had  been 
accepted  or  declined.  She  was  not  out 
yet ;  but  the  family  failing  of  forgetf ulness 
and  general  oddness  was  kept  in  check 
by  Dora,  who  was  universal  referee. 

She  idolised  her  brother  and  thought  all 
his  ideas  were  right.    This  caused  her  to 
advocate  many  contradictory  actions  whieb, 
however,  did    not   seem  strange  to  her 
because  Forster  thought  them  right.    In 
many  of  his  ideas  Forster  had  but  one 
follower  and  one  disciple,  but  he  could 
always  count  on  this  one.    UsU'dly  he 
could  count  upon  two,  for  Pnilip  Oillbanks 
did  not  often  disagree  with  him. 
.   The    Bethunes     sometimes     came    to 
London  for  the  season,  and  were  very 
often  to  be  found  in  town  at  other  times, 
looking  after  their  several  hobbies.    The 
world    forgave    their   odd   W4ys    simply 
because  they  were  Bethunes.  Lady  Colmer 
said  she  did  not  like  people  who  differed 
so  much  from  the  rest  of  the  world  as  did 
the  Bethunes;  still,  there  was  a  certain 
excitement  to  be  derived  from  such  un- 
conventional people,  and  the  world  enjoyed 
the  excitement  and  was  grateful  for  it. 
It  WAS  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
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time  when  that  Motion  of  the  London 
world  whioh  comes  for  the  leaion  it 
nmuJly  in  bed.  But  the  Bethnne  break- 
fast-table was  already  spread,  and  the 
yarions  members  of  the  household  came 
down  at  short  intervals  of  time. 
Mr.  Bethnne  read  Csmily  prayers  at  a 

aaarter  past  eight  punctually.  He  read 
tiem  whether  the  household  were  gathered 
together  or  not,  but  unless  Dora  was  down 
first  to  find  the  places  in  the  prayer-book 
and  in  the  large  Bible,  Mr.  Bethune  wan- 
dered hopelesdy,  both  as  to  the  date  of  the 
day  and  as  to  the  chapter  that  should  be 
read. 

Furster  was  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
family,  but  usually  came  in  about  prayer- 
time  or  soon  after,  and  shared  in  the 
universal  greeting  which  then  took  place. 

Mr.  Bathune  received  two  kisses  from 
each  of  his  children,  but  on  various  parts 
of  his  head  and  face.  He  did  not  seem  to 
take  much  heed  of  these  tokens  of  affection, 
but  if  the  morning  salutation  were  Irft  out, 
some  time  before  the  end  of  the  day 
he  was  sure  to  mention  the  fact^  and  to 
express  surprise. 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  a  plump,  kindly-faced 
lady.  She  was  very  good-natured  about 
going  to  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  various 
societies,  and  her  house  was  the  rendeavous 
of  the  many  charitable  ladies  who  got  hold 
of  her.  Happily  there  was  a  large  room  in 
Ciurzon  Square  which  was  not  often  used 
by  the  family,  and  here  might  often  be 
found  committees  and  councSs  sitting  to 
deliberate  upon  every  imaginable  good 
work. 

Some  of  them  were  in  opposition  to  each 
other ;  Mrs.  Bethune  never  found  it  out, 
but  thought  it  SO-  kind  of  all  these  nice 
people  to  devote  their  lives  to  such  useful 
objects.  When  possible  she  sat  on  the 
committees  and  voted  for  everything, 
usually  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  If 
the  earnest  workers  did  not  find  her 
support  very  helpful,  at  least  they  were 
gratefod  for  her  room  and  her  five  o'clock 
tea,  and  called  her  ''  Dear  Mrs.  Bethune," 
at  shoit  intervals,  to  her  face,  and  "  Poor 
dear  Mrs.  Bethune  "  behind  her  back. 

The  Bethunes  went  a  great  deal  into 
society,  because  Mrs.  Bethune  could  not 
bear  refusing  any  one  who  was  so  kind  as 
to  ask  her,  but  it  was  not  always  possible 
to  make  sure  of  her  presence.  Parties 
overlapped  each  other,  and  she  never 
could  be  quite  certain  about  dates  and 
hours.  Mary  was  only  able  to  accompany 
her  if  there  was  good  music  to  be  heard, 


and  Adela  if  she  wore  not  engaged  in 
helping  her  friends  with  their  various 
pUlanUiropic  hobbies.  The  family  all 
lool»d  forward  to  the  time  when  Dora 
should  come  out,  as  she  had  at  present  no 
hobby,  and  possessed  the  only  good 
memory  to  be  found  in  the  house. 

Forster  was  looking  round  for  a  pro- 
fession, his  mother  said.  He  had  been 
abroad  with  Philip  OillbMiks,  and  it  was 
certainly  better  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  es- 
pecially as  the  dear  boy  was  so  full  of 
plans.  Forster  was  his  mother^s  darling,  but 
she  as  little  understood  his  ideas  as  tiiose 
of  the  many  committees  on  which  she  sat. 
She  hoped  he  would  marry  a  nice,  quiet 
girl  who  would  make  him  liappy,  Imt  slie 
was  a  little  nervous  on  that  point,  because 
Forster  did  like  such  very  odd  people. 
With  all  her  universal  kmdliness,  Mrs. 
Bediune  had  a  certain  well-defined  dass 
feeling,  for  though  she  would  not  have 
hurt  a  fly  or  the  feelings  of  a  Hottentot, 
she  had  a  conviction  that  every  one  who 
was  net  ot  the  same  social  standfug  aa  her- 
self must  need  a  great  deal  of  sympathy. 
"Poor  dear  people"  she  calleii  them, 
adding,  "  so^^ery  nice,  aren't  they  t "  in  a 
tone  of  apology.  Forster's  strange  friends 
were  mostly  "  poor  dear  people,"  and  so  ware 
several  of  Adela's  ygoiigin.  But  she  drew 
a  Une  at  the  idea  of  her  children  marrying 
beneath  the  right  social  standard.  She 
did  not  care  about  money,  but  she  was 
glad  her  own  fortune  was  tied  up  so 
that  Forster  could  not  insist  on  sharing  it 
with  the  fish-market  people  he  was  so  fond 
of  visiting.  She  would  say  openly  that 
he  must  have  a  wife  of  sodd  standing 
equal  to  his  own. 

Though  possessing  no  title,  Mr.  Bethune 
was  prouder  of  his  family  name  than  of 
any  title  the  Queen  could  bestow.  It  was 
said  he  had  refused  a  baronetcy,  and  the 
saying  was  true. 

"  One  reason  of  my  refusal,"  he  said  one 
day  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  "  is  that  even  if 
I  accepted  a  title — an  expensive  present  to 
receive — my  son  would  not  take  it  up. 
He  thfanks  titles  wrong.  That  is  one  of 
his  ideas ;  Forster  has  a  good  many  ideaa, 
and  I  think  one's  chQdren  ought  to  be 
allowed  a  free  choice." 

As  every  one  knew  that  Mr.  BeHinne 
had  refused  worldly  honours  he  was  ad« 
mired  for  it.  It  was  certainly  a  sign  of 
unusual  pride.  The  Bethunes  were  more 
soaght  after  than  ever,  and  poor  MOrs. 
Bethune  became  still  more  unc^tain  as  to 
her  engagement  list. 
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Thifl  morning  the  May  lunahine  was 
perfeet,  and  the  heat  was  of  that  pleasant 
kmd  which  makea  London  an  ideal  plaoe 
for  a  few  wedu  In  the  spring.  As  osaal 
the  Bethnne  f amQy  dropped  in  at  vaiying 
intervals  before  prayeM,  ezoept  Dora,  who 
was  late,  and  who  came  in  to  find  her 
father  readbg  the  wrong  Psalms.  Her 
French  goyemess  in  the  meanwhile  eonld 
not,  as  usual,  find  her  way  about  the 
English  prayer-book,  so  she  was  diligently 
tuning  over  the  leaves. 

"  Papa,  it's  the  fifth  to-day,"  said  Dora 
in  a  stage  whisper,  as  Mr.  Bethnne  ap- 
pealed to  her. 

''Is  it,  dear  t  Ah,  yes  I  We  had  better 
begin  agaia" 

After  prayert  Fonter  entered,  and  Dora 
immediately  ran  to  her  brother,  pooring 
out  a  volley  of  questions  as  the  two  went 
to  kiss  their  father,  who  murmured : 

"  Oh,  Forster,  it's  you,  my  boy.  Where 
have  you  been  this  morning  t  *' 

"  I  had  business  at  the  fish-market^  and 
on  my  way  home  I  called  on  Philip 
Oilibanks." 

"Bather  an  early  call,  wasn't  Itt "  said 
Ills  mother. 

*'The  family  have  come  to  town  for 
the  season,  and  Philip  is  going  to  devote 
himself  to  hb  sister.  Adela,  can  you  take 
mother  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Giilbanks,  and 
show  them  every  attention  possible  t " 

*'  Yes,  dear,  of  course.  Fancy  coming  to 
town  now  when  you  need  not  do  it,"  said 
Adela,  and  her  sweet,  bright  face  made  the 
London  room  look  brighter. 

''  What  is  poor  dear  Mrs.  Gillbanks  like, 
Foratert"  said  his  mother.  "And,  ohl 
dear  Dora,  come  and  sort  lihese  invitation 
cards  and  see  how  many  parties  we  can 
manage  to-day." 

*<  Mademoiselle,  will  you  help  me  t  It 
will,  teach  you  the  titles  of  the  English 
better  than  you  can  learn  them  from  your 
French  novels,"  said  Dora  Mrs.  Bethune 
bad  given  Dora  the  choice  of  applicants 
for  the  post  of  governess,  thinking  that  this 
was  a  sufficient  guarantee  before  making  her 
one  of  the  family,  because,  "l)ear  Dora 
always  knows  nice  people  at  first  sight." 

'*  Mrs.  Gillbanks  is  like  any  other  lady, 
I  suppose,"  said  Forster  absently,  '*  but  I 
did  not  see  his  sister.  I  believe  she  is 
very  handsome.  Philip  is  going  to  under- 
take some  work  for  me.  Tuose  fish-market 
lads  w:int  a  good  day  in  the  country,  and 
we  are  going  to  manage  it  somehow." 

<<  Oh,  Forster !  You'll  let  me  come  too  1 " 
said  Dora. 


"YeS|  if  you  like;  but  peribaps  ladles 
will  be  in  the  way." 

"Do  not  they  smell  a  little  of  the 
fishes  t "  aAed  Mademoiselle  sadly ;  **  if  so, 
Dora^  coidd  not  go  to  the  play  in  the 
evening." 

<*  Forster,  you  will  come  with  me,  wont 
you.  Instead  of  going  to  that  ball  with 
Adela f"  urged  the  glri. 

**  Ball,  is  there  a  ball— and  where  t  '^ 

''  Forster  1  you  promised  mother  a  week 
ago  that  you  would  go  to  the  BookwoodsV 
sttd  Adela,  laughing.  "Don't  you  know 
she  wants  you  to  meet  a  nice  young  person 
to  marry,  and  our  dear  cousin  always  has 
one  ready." 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  1  Mother,  have  yon 
at  last  found  the  young  person  I  am  to 
marry  1 "  said  Forster,  laughing. 

"  No,  dear,  not  yet.  I  looked  out  for 
her  the  other  day,  but  there  was  no  one 
handsome  enough  except  Miss  MtUweD, 
and,  poor  deari  she  is  not  quite  the  righs 
wife  for  you." 

"Why  nott  H&snt  she  all  her 
faculties  I " 

'*  Oh,  yes,  poor  dear,  so  handsome  and 
so  well  o£f,  and  I'm  sure  she  is  very  nice." 

"  Well,  what's  the  matter  with  her  t " 

"  Poor  dear,  you  know  her  father  made 
his  money,  I  forget  how." 

"  Is  that  all  1  There's  Poilip's  father,  he 
makes  his  money  in  screws,  and  Philip's  no 
worse  for  that." 

"I  don't  say  anything  against  your 
friends,  Forster  dear ;  we  were  talkiiig  of 
your  wife." 

"  I'm  sore  Miss  MQlwell  wants  a  title,  so 
you  need  not  fear.  I  shouldn't  be  good 
enough  for  her,"  and  Forster's  eye  twiuled 
with  delight 

<<  Forster  I    Why,  the  B^^hunes " 

'*  Cattld  lifters,  I  .think,  if  you  go  far 
back  enough." 

"  You  know,  mother,  it's  no  use  trying  to 
make  Forster  believe  the  Bethunes  are 
better  than  any  one  else,"  said  Adela.  "  I 
have  tried  but  I  never  can  succeed." 

"Because  they  are  no  baiter  and  no 
worse." 

"Such  a  dangerous  belief,  dear.  I'm 
sure  any  Frincejs  would  ba  glad  to  marry 
you  I" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  delight  at  this. 

**  Where  is  one  to  find  a  Princess,  pray  t 
They  are  all  booked  as  soon  as  bom,  and 
usuidly  they  are  badly  brought  up,"  said 
Forster. 

''And  what  a  life  the  Princess  would 
have ! ''  answered  Adela.     ''  Forster  would 
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expect  her  to  go  to  a  flah-market  at  six 
a.D.  He  had  better  fall  In  love  with  a 
flower-girl;  they  are  aGCuatodfed  to  early 
hoor^." 

'*  Adela  dear,  eTen  in  fnn  I  can't  bear  to 
hear  snch  things  said  1  Of  oonrae  flower- 
fflils  are  really  very  nice,  poor  deart ,  bat  a 
PricoeBB  ia  more  Btdtable  for  your  brother. 
Papa  dear,  are  yoa  coming  to  Lady 
Bomanea's  t  She  haB  an '  At  Home.'  Dora 
BayB  ii's  tonday/' 

"  Bat  there  is  a  f6te  at  Kerwiok  Hooae 
too,  mother,  and  a  dinner-party  before  the 
Bookwooda'  ball  1  I  don't  mean  ever  to 
come  oat.  Poor  Adela  1  bat  it  ia  Mar^'a 
torn  to-day." 

Mary  hardly  ever  apoke,  even  in  the 
boaom  of  her  family,  and  no  one  thoaffht 
it  atrange.  ''She  waa  thinking  of  ner 
maaic,"  they  aaid.  Now  aha  took  oat  a 
pocket-book  and  aearched  for  a  date. 

"  I  can't  go  to-day.  I  maat  practiae  with 
Mr.  Moortown'a  dioir.  I  take  firat  violin; 
they  can't  do  withoat  me." 

*'Wel],  then,  Adela,  yoa  moat  go," 
aaid  Dora.  '*I  thoaght  I  had  arranged 
everjthiDg  yesterday,  bat  Mary's  engage- 
ment haa  put  it  all  oat." 

"I'm  very  aorry,  Dora,"  aaid  Mary 
gravely. 

'*  Nobody  knowa  or  carea  if  we  are  there 
or  not,"  laid  Forater.  ''I  aappoae  I  maat 
go  to  the  ball  with  mother  and  Adela.  I 
don't  dance,  bat  I  think  Philip  aaid  he  waa 
going  there  with  hia  sister — I  got  him  an 
invitation — and  we  can  talk  over  thinga." 
«  Doea  not  Mr.  OiUbanka  dance  t " 
"  I  don'(  know;  not  if  he  wanta  to  talk," 
aaid  Forater ;  and  Dora  exclaimed  : 

*'  Well,  I  do  hope  yoa  will  make  haflte 
and  marry  a  worldly  woman,  Forater  dear, 
becaase  then  aKe  coold  do  all  the  arranging 
for  the  Be  thane  family.  Ton  really  maat. 
Mother,  have  all  the  acceptancea  come  for 
the  dinner-party  next  week  1 " 

"Yes,  dear,  I  forgot.  Well,  perhapa 
thla  note  refera  to  it.    The  Dacrea  have 

lost  an  ancle  and  regret waa  that  for 

thA  dinner  1    Just  look,  dear." 

Dora  ran  to  the  engagement  book 
between  two  bitea  at  a  French  roll. 

**  Tireaome  people  1  Tea.  Now  ii's  ao 
near,  what  la  to  be  done  f " 

"Ask  the  Gillbankaea,"  aaid  Forater. 
"  Philip  and  hia  aiater.  The  mother  never 
goea  anywhere*  That  will  do,  bat  yoa 
mast  aay  that  they  mast  forgive  a  ahort 
notice,  mother." 

"  Poor  dears,  y cf.  Bat  Lord  Mon*  joy  is 
coming.    Do  yoa  think "  I 


''What  does  it  matter,  mother  1  It 
money  is  the  aaestion,  the  Oillbankses 
coald  bay  ap  tlie  Montjoys;  bat  I  did 
think  we  were  above  each  tilings." 

Forster  coloared  with  indignation. 

''Oh,  Forster  dear;  of  eonrse,  poor 
dears,  I  don't  mind.  They  are  all  so  nice, 
bat  London  people ^" 

'*  We  are  not  London  people,  and  if  my 

friends  are  not  good  enoogh "  Forster 

stopped  ahort;  he  knew  hia  temper  was 
haaty  at  times.  "  By  the  way,  Dora,  Miss 
Gillbanks  is  worldly,  I  think ;  shall  I  pro- 
pose to  her  t" 

"  Mr.  GQlbanks's  aiater  can't  bo  worldly. 
He  ia  80  awfally  jolly,"  waa  Dora's 
reply. 

"  Dora,  that  is  not  the  ladylike  EogUah," 
said  her  goyemess. 

"I  hate  slangy  girls,"  added  Forster, 
and  Dora  blashed  with  shame  at  her 
brother's  displeasare. 

"  Everybody  says  things  like  that^"  she 
marmared. 

/*  Yoa  are  not  'everybody,'  Dora,"  aaid 
Forater. 

Dora  at  once  resiatered  a  vow  against 
alang,  thoagh  Adela  immediately  came  to 
the  reacae. 

"Dora  hardly  ever  talka  alang,  Forater ; 
yoa  ahoald  not  scold  her." 

Mary  rose  from  the  table. 

"  I'm  engaged  till  lanch-time,  please,  in 
my  room ;  don't  let  any  one  come  in." 

"  Whenfyoar  vioUn  is  eqaeaking  no  one 
wants  to  come,"  said  Forster  uaicUy. 

He  coald  not  nnderstand  Mary's  silent 
musical  life.  To  him  it  seemed  intenaely 
aelfiah,  bat  Adela  alwaya  defended  her 
aiater;  indeed,-  Adela  never  allowed  any 
one  to  be  foand  faalt  with  if  ahe  coold 
help  it,  eapecially  a  member  of  her  own 
family,  ao  ahe  tamed  the  converaation. 

"  I  wiah  we  coold  avoid  having  ao  many 
invitations." 

"I  do  my  beat,  I'm  aore,"  aaid  Mrs. 
Bethone;  "I  go  somewhere  every  day, 
and  if  I  can  I  get  yoor  father  to  go  with 
me.  I'm  sore  it's  very  good  and  kind  of 
people  to  give  parties.  We  don't  give 
half  enoagb,  Dora  says.  Where  are  yoa 
going  this  morning,  Adela  t " 

''  I  mast  go  to  Letitia's  Girls'  Olob,  and, 
yoa  know,  mother,  the  committee  of  the 
Pit  Girl  Society  ia  to  meet  here  ttiis 
afternoon." 

"They  wUl  expect  me  to  take  part 
Poor  deara,  I  think  the  agenda  says  some- 
thing about  making  them  dress  like  men. 
I'm  Bare  it's  right,  becaase  Lady  Grace  ia 
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in  the  chair — ^e  aliraji  dreiaes  io  yery 
rimply  herielf." 

"  Mother  desr,  jon  have  mioEed  It  up," 
■aid  Dora.  "  It  waa  to  aboUah  the  work 
for  pit  gbla.  Fonter,  ihonld  girls  work 
at  the  pii'a  month  t " 

"  Yea,  oertainly ;  with  proper  regnlationa 
it  ia  hedthftil  and  grand.  I  wish  half  onr 
ball  yonnff  ladies  had  *  month  of  sneh  work.^ 

'*  Not  In  tights,  dear  Forster ;  bnt  if 
yon  think  it  right  Til  vote  for  it.  I'm 
snre  yon  know  test.* 

"I'm  off  to  the  City.  I  want  to  see 
Messrs.  Hnme  abont  my  pamphlet.  They 
are  so  slow  abdnt  the  proofs." 

<'  Have  I  read  it.  Forster  dear  t  *'  said 
bis  mother. 

"No,  mother.  Yon  wonld  not  qnite 
like  it  Ill's  a  pamphlet  abont  abdiiahing 
all  titlea  and  all  money  rewards  for  meilt. 
It  does  seem  so  terrible  that  we  atill  eare 
abont  sneh  petty  things." 

"  Bat  the  Gbyemment  means  it  kindly^ 
Forster.  When  they  offered  yonr  father 
a  title  they  wrote  very  dvilly ;  they  said 
the  Qaeen  wished  It.  It  seemed  a  pity  to 
disappoint  her,  bnt  I  qnite  agreed.  I'm 
anre  the  name  of  Bethnne  is  better  than 
any  title." 

"  It  isn't  for  that  reason,  mother.  Yon 
•ee,  if  we  expect  rewards  we  ean't  be  snre 
of  onr  motiyea.  I'm  looking  abont  for  the 
man  who  expects  no  reward  and  yet  does 
his  dnty." 

"  There's  yonr  father,  dear.  Yon  need 
not  look  yery  far." 

Forster  smfled. 

**  I  mnst  look  ontside  my  own  family." 

"I  don't  see  why  yon  shonld.  Dora, 
don't  foi^t  the  GUlbankse^.  Give  me  *The 
Mornbg  Post,'  dear,  and  see  if  the  Daehess 
hM  eome  to  town  yek" 

"If  Annt  Mary  comes  to  dine  here, 
mother,  I  shall  haye  an  engagement  She 
irritates  me,"  said  Forster. 

His  lips  were  set  firm,  for  his  annt,  the 
Dachess,  ridicnled  all  his  Ideaa 

•*No,  Forster,  she  won't  come.  Ic 
wouldn't  do  with  those  poor  dear  Gill- 
bankaas.  She  wonld  want  their  pedigree, 
and  wouldn't  quite  nnderstand  the  screws 
and  liow  really  nice  they  are.  Yonr  annt 
ia  yery  deyer,  you  knowi  and  neyer  forgets 
her  eogsgements." 

*'I  can't  think  why  the  title  of  a 
Dacheaa  always  sounds  snobby,"  said 
Adela,  laughing,  "and  yet  Aunt  Mary 
would  be  bonified  to  hear  me  say  so." 

**Sh6  cays  I'm  seen  too  much,"  said 
Dora.     *'  She  wants  me  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
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prison  till  I'm  out  I  can't  Bear  Aunt 
Mary.  Men  don't  f^ll  In  loye  with  our 
Mary,  and  they  won't  with  me,  so  why 
shomd  we  take  care  of  our  complexions  t 
It's  only  Adela  who  has  loyers  I  wish 
you  wouldn't  smile  so  much,  Adela  dear, 
and  the  men  wouldn'6  think  you  liked 
them.  Iliey  do  leaye  so  many  bouquets  for 
yon,  and  yon  don't  eare  for  any  of  theuL" 

**  Yes,  I  Uke  them  all,  bnt  I  suppose  I 
shall  know  when  I  am  In  loye." 

''There's  a  sale  at  Sotheby's  today," 
said  Mr.  Bithune,  looking  up  from  peru- 
sing papers.  "The  first  edition  of 
M*rloii's  plays  Is  going  to  be  sold.  I 
must  go  and  see  abont  it  When  do  you 
want  the  carriage,  any  of  yout  Dora, 
jdst  make  a  list  of  the  times  and  seasons, 
dear  child." 

Dora  rose,  and  with  a  sigh  once  more 
began  arranging  for  the  family.  She 
declared  she  worked  harder  than  Aunt 
Mary's  maid,  whom  Forster  called  "the 
white  slaye." 


THE   MANCHESTER  SHIP    OANAL 

IN  THRICE  PARTS.       PART  III. 
A  TRAMP  BY  IT 

Thsrb  Is  little  enough  in  the  present 
city  of  Manchester  to  recall  the  antiquity 
of  its  origin.  On  the  eyening  after  my 
trip  by  the  "Fairy  Qaeen,"  SI  left  the 
q^t  "Mitre  Hotel"  — my  two  bed- 
room windows  looked  into  the  calm 
grayeyttd  of  the  cathedral  and  at  its 
illuminated  dock,  which  had  not,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  A  trick  of  chiming  the  quarters 
— and  killed  an  hour  in  the  library.  In 
the  yestibnle  of  the  building  there  Is  a 
print  of  Manchester  and  Salford  as  they 
were  in  1710-30.  No  tall  chimneys  then 
— or  none  aggressiyely  assertive  1  The 
catiiedral  tower  appears  benignly  dominant 
oyer  the  pretty  litUe  market  town.  Icwell 
ii  shown  flowing  attractively  between  its 
banks  In  the  town's  vicinity.  A  gentleman 
In  the  theatrical  attire  of  the  earl)  Gaorgf  an 
time  stands  in  the  foreground.  And  the 
sky  is  aa  clear  as  an  engraver  can  make  it 

From  the  picture  I  had  but  to  wander 
down  the  gaslit  streets  —  with  electrical 
daszle  here  and  there — to  that  confusipg 
maas  of  railway  building  known  as  the 
Victoria  and  Exchange  stations.  Near  at 
hand  Irwell  sneaks  covertly  in  its  dark 
and  peatilential  bed.  A  more  brutal 
parody  of  nature  aa  one  aees  her  among 
the  green  fields  cannot  be  found  than  this 
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dreary  ap^tacle  of  Irvreil  in  ManohoBter's 
midst,  with  the  horrid  fringe  of  stranded 
garbage  instead  of  waving  rashes  and 
undergrowth,  such  as  tha  kingfisher  loves 
to  flMh  stealthily  by. 

Poor  Irwell  1  She  cannot  help  heraell 
She  is  devoted  to  the  aervioe  of  man. 
Blills  buzz  and  whirl  on  all  sides  of  her 
meandering  stream  in  the  city ;  she  sees 
little  of  the  "heaven's  own  azare";  and 
her  aspect  Is  so  melancholy  that  it  Is 
conceivable  that  ere  now  a  man  has  tied  a 
brick  round  the  neck  of  his  dog  or  his  cat 
and  hurled  the  victim  into  the  black  oose, 
from  sheer  murderous  impulse  provoked 
by  the  river.  It  is  the  sort  of  stream  Dor^ 
might  have  drawn  inspiration  horn  had  he 
been  requisitioned  to  illustrate  Thomson's 
'<  City  of  Dreadful  Night."  I  forget  if 
Thomson  gives  his  depressing  metropolis 
a  river;  but  he  could  not  better  have  piled 
on  its  agony  than  by  giving  it  an  IrwdL 

And  yet  of  old  tliL  brook  was  famous 
for  its  trout^  and  may  continue  to  be, 
nearer  lis  source. 

Close  to  the  *<Hitre  Hotel"— which  is 
not  of  so  episcopal  a  character  as  its  name 
had  led  me  to  imagine  it — are  two  or 
three  remnants  of  Manchester  as  it  was 
some  three  centuries  aeo.  One  ancient 
house  In  the  shambles  b  especially  good 
to  look  upon,  with  its  bow  gaUeSyits  black 
and  white  exterior,  and  its  suggestive 
diamond  panea.  There  are  market  stalls 
set  in  the  narrow  street  adjacent,  and  ja«t 
a  flavour  of  medfievsl  life  may  be  had  by 
focussing  the  fancy  upon  the  house  and 
the  hucksters.  Hard  by,  however,  is  one 
of  the  most  capacious  of  the  modem  city's 
lungs,  and  the  contrast  between  thisagitated 
thoroughfare,  with  its  tall-hatted  business 
men,  its  large  shop  windows  and  all  Uie 
luxuries  they  display,  aiid  the  little  old 
house  in  the  shambles  is  too  glaring  for 
modest  sentiment  to  endure. 

But  enough  of  these  profitless  imaginings. 

I  had  seen  the  Canal  from  the  water. 
Having  spent  a  night  of  ecclesiastical 
tranquillity  at  the  "Mitre"  after  the  ex- 
citement  of  the  voyage,  I  designed  to 
devote  several  hours  of  the  next  morning 
to  a  walk  along  the  Oand  banks.  Even 
as  a  philosopher  is  not  satisfied  with  sub- 
jective knowledge,  but  craves  also  objective 
knowledge,  so  I  wished  to  look  down 
upon  the  C»nal  from  its  shores,  and  still 
further  deepen  my  acquaintance  with  it» 

I  chose  my  walk  at  a  venture.  It 
was  the  stage  from  Latehford  to  Buncom. 
Weather  and  the  road  permitting,  I  might  I 


even  get  on  to  EUeamere,  but  I  was  not 
sanguine  about  that. 

Again  the  portents  mate  singularly 
bright  for  the  season.  Thero  was  snow 
on  the  cathedral  tombstones  when  I  drew 
up  my  blind;  but  ero  I  had  done  with 
my  fried  sole  and  the  conversation  of 
two  genial  commereiala  from  London,  one 
of  whom  was  interested  in  shipments  of 
tinned  moats,  the  sun  was  out  and  licking 
up  the  snow. 

I  topk  tndn  to  Warrington,  or  Werinton, 
as  they  oalled  It  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Third.  The  docks  were  still  a  very 
tulip  bed  for  the  cdours  of  their  bunting, 
as  wc  passed  them ;  and  tke  trumpeting 
of  a  steamer  could  be  heard  through  tihe 
tliick  aii^  But  my  companions  heeded 
not  the  docks,  They  read  their  papers 
like  the  methodical  business  men  they 
looked,  and  especially  they  read  the  columns 
of  description  of  the  festival  of  the  day 
before. 

Now  Warrington  from  tiie  railway  does 
not  tempt  eulogy.  One  thinks  of  it  as  the 
natal  place  of  much  soap,  ale,  gin,  wiro,  and 
so  forth— all  useful  enough  commodities, 
but  either  smelling  offensively  In  their 
developement  or  demanding,  it  would  seem, 
unslghdy  chimneys  and  factories. 

I  was  thereforo  quite  pleasantiy  sur- 
prised when  I  left  the  railway  station  and 
almost  at  once  set  eyes  on  two  or  three 
houses,  the  coevals  of  that  in  the  shambles 
of  Manchester.  The  '*  Barley-mow  Inn,"  in 
the  market-place,  is  a  jewel  of  a  building, 
with  its  date,  1661,  upon  It.  It  Is  quaint, 
as  picturesque  as  all  half-timberod  and 
gabled  houses  aro,  and  piquantly  seques- 
tered. I  excited  some  notice  by  my  evident 
absorption  in  the  old  place,  with  its 
coarsely  carved  timbers  and  black  oak 
lintel  to  its  yatd. 

Thero  Is  also  the  "  Fox  Inn,"  of  the  same 
kidney ;  and  I  observed  a  small  butcher's 
shop,  dated  1649,  set  unassumingly  between 
houses  of  a  much  mora  modern  stamp. 

For  the  rest,  Warrington  has  been  a 
place  of  culture  as  well  as  a  noted  em- 
porium for  soap.  In  the  last  century  the 
Eyres'  pross  hero  was  locally  as  famous  as 
that  of  BaskervUle  in  Birmingham. 

Nowadays,  however,  once  these  old  time 
houses  have  been  admired,  <»e  cannot  but 
notice  that  clogs  rule  the  roost  here.  We 
aro  in  LancaiUro,  yet  oi^y  just,  and  the 
clatter  of  clogged  feet  on  the  paving  stones 
strikes  the  predominant  note  of  the  place 
— aye,  and  of  the  district  extendfaig  far 
nortii  and  north-east 
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The  people,  too,  talk  "  LancaBhire/' 
ilightiiig  the  definite  article. 

I  asked  my  way  to  Latehford. 

"  Be  yoa  gofag  aeross  Oanal  t "  wae  the 
queation  in  rej>indei. 

"  Yei/'  Mid  L  <'  I  hope  to  get'aeroM 
Canal." 

«  Then,"  was  the  reply, ''  yon'U  hare  to 
take  Bfring-bridge.  They  open  it  to  let 
steamboats  go  past." 

Not  a  definite  article  anywhere^  yon  see. 

J  shame  to  say  I  did  not  until  tiiis  day 
know  that  Warrington  was  on  the  Mersey. 
However,  if  I  were  Warrington  I  shoald 
be  even  more  ashamed  of  being  on  so  ill> 
looking  a  river.  I  am  qaite  tired  of 
prattling  abont  the  indescribable  repalsive- 
ness  of  these  black  streams  of  Lancashire; 
bat  they  thrust  themselves  upon  notice. 

A  mile  or  so  from  Warrington  I  skirted 
the  Mersey  where  it  makes  one  of  its  most 
graceful  curves.  On  the  other  side  were 
meadows,  with  a  substantial  white  house 
in  a  park  and  a  church  spire  of  the  town 
ridng  prettily  above  the  trees.  There  was 
a  snudl  weir  in  the  river  and  an  islet  with 
a  house  on  it 

Taking  this  landscape  as  it  stood,  it 
would  look  soothing  and  delightfully  rural 
done  on  paper  by  a  deft  pencil  Bat 
Mersey  seen  with  the  eyes  of  sense  spoiled 
alL  Its  inky  flood,  the  nauseous  stains 
upon  its  banks  and  the  rubbish  it  deposited 
were  a  grievous  disiUusionment. 

From  this  standpoint  I  walked  into 
Latchford  village  in  a  few  minutes,  past 
"  Ye  Olde  Cheshire  Cheese,"  a  wayside 
taveni,  the  tannery,  and  the  various  new 
gabled  houses  which  brighten  the  Utile 
place. 

From  a  commercial  aspect^  the  Ship 
Canal  ought  to  be  the  making  of  Ls^tchford. 
I  noticed  new  homes  springing  up,  and  al«o 
placards  indicating  land  for  sale.  Had 
I  a  few  loose  thousandSi  they  should  go 
in  Latchf  ord  land. 

There  Is  a  drawback,  though,  to  the 
place  for  residential  purposes.  The  War- 
rington and  Stockport  railway  rattles 
its  trains  noisQy  aeross  the  Canal  on  one 
of  the  'deviation"  bridges.  And,  as  if 
that  riot  were  not  [enough,  the  steamers 
in  the  Canal  wQl  be  blowing  steam  night 
and  day  in  their  appeals  to  the  lock-masters 
to  prepare  for  them.  Anytiiing  more  try- 
ing to  weak  nerves  than  the  discords 
some  of  these  boats  raise  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  Heard  in  the  dead  of  night, 
they  are  worse  than  a  conceit  of  cats. 

Of  course,  it  is  posrible  to  get  used 


to  anything.  Suburban  Londoners,  for 
example,  say  they  do  not  mind  the  teains 
which  screech  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
past  their  back  gardens.  But  think  of 
the  sacrifice  of  brain  tissue  of  price— or 
rather  of  priceless  worth — that  such  a 
state  of  wooden  inaendtiveness  involvea. 

There  were  two  steamers  In  the  Latch- 
ford  lock,  and  I  was  able  to  see  the  prooeas 
of  their  raising  to  perfection.  Its  simplicity 
need  not  be  commented  upon.  One  of 
the  boats  was  merely  an  Impetuous  steam- 
tug,  impatient  to  get  back  to  Liverpool. 
The  other  canled  cargo ;  not  a  full  buraen, 
but  just  enough  to  license  Its  owner  in 
sending  it  iQ  make  its  d^but  in  the  Man- 
chest^  docks.  Had  I  tarried  at  L%tch* 
ford  a  score  of  hours  more— a  most  un- 
likely thing,  however — I  should  have  seen 
yet  another  trial  tripper^  tiiis  time  from 
the  sunnv  Mediterranean,  with  ropes  of 
oranges  binding  her  masts  together.  It 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  great  cotton 
city  will  apprecii^  none  of  the  boons 
of  its  Canal  more  than  this  of  getting 
Its  fruit  straight  from  the  South,  much 
more  cheaply  ttian  of  yora 

From  the  lock  I  returned  to  the  swing- 
bridge,  and  joined  a  little  throng  of  butcher 
boys,  school  children,  blooming  maidena — 
the  air  was  keen  and  heightened  their 
colour — ^and  others  In  admiring  the  ease 
with  which  a  thousand  tons  of  iron  may 
be  sent  to  the  right  about  by  a  lever 
and  a  man.  Tiiey  cut  It  rather  fine  in 
moving  this  bridge,  to  suit  the  convenienoe 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  dogcart  coming  from 
Warrington,  who  seemed  eager  to  cross. 
This  provoked  some  mad  screeches  from 
the  approaching  steam-tug.  Bat  all  went 
well,  and  the  tug  swept  along  in  the 
muddy  water,  which  It  sent  in  long  agi- 
tated undulatioiis  up  the  red  rides  of 
the  cutting. 

This  cutting  by  Latohford  is  remarkable 
for  being  the  most  extenuve  in  the  whole 
CanaL  It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  rides  as  perpendicular  as  posribloi 
and  fifty-five  feet  In  height  Take  the 
average  bottom  width  of  the  Canal  as 
here  available  to  the  surface  of  the  water; 
viz,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and 
there  is  an  easy  yet  Interesting  sum  for 
a  boy  or  girl  to  tackle,  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  yards  of  rock  taken  from  tius 
outtbg  alonei 

By  the  way,  it  was  here  at  Latchford 
that,  on  the  Saturday  night  preceding 
the  opening  of  the^  Canal,  an  accident 
occurred  which  persons  afflicted  with  the 
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taste  for  omens  might  have  regarded  with 
discontent.  The  yaoht  '*  Norseman/'  which, 
on  tiie  first  of  January,  excited  so  many 
complimentary  exclamations  by  its  beaa- 
tifnl  lines  and  delicaey  of  moTement,  here 
and  then,  lost  one  of  its  engineers.  The 
poor  fellow  was  returning  to  the  ship  firom 
Warrington  towards  ten  o'clock,  and  in 
the  darkness  and  the  fog  misjadged  his 
movements  and  stepped  into  the  Oanal. 
Its  sheer  sides  made  rescue  almost  im- 
possible, and  he  was  drowned. 

It  may  as  well  be  repeated :  the  sooner 
the  Ship  Canal  Company  determine  to 
light  the  whole  five-and-thirty  miles  of 
their  waterway  with  eleetridtf,  the  better 
It  will  be  for  the  public.  Were  I  the 
loving  father  or  mother  of  five  or  six 
young  children,  as  active  and  curious  about 
novelties  as  most  children,  I  would  not 
live  at  Latchford  on  any  account  until 
more  precautions  than  at  present  exfst 
were  taken  to  prevent  access  to  the  Canal 
sidea 

From  Latchford  I  proceeded  due  west 
by  the  new  road  skirting  the  Canal.  I 
judged  by  the  crowds  on  the  Canal  side 
here  the  previous  day  that  a  thoroughfare 
ran  all  the  way  hence  to  Buneom,  some 
eight  mfles.  But  I  was  soon  to  be  un- 
deceived. 

For  half  a  mOe  or  so,  there  was  a  road, 
with  terraces  of  new  red  houses  facing 
the  Canid.  The  houses  were  of  the  fifteen- 
pounder  style,  commodious  to  look  at, 
and  I  hope  more  conschntiously  built  than 
their  comrades  of  the  kind  elsewhere. 
No  notice  need  have  been  taken  of  them, 
but  for  the  fact  that  they  were  a  reminder 
that  the  Canal  company  holds  a  quantity 
of  land  conterminous  with  its  cutting,  which 
may  well  be  turned  to  account  in  terraces 
like  these.  Of  the  total  area  purchased 
for  the  work,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  twenty  acres,  no  fewer  than  two 
tiiousand  five  hundred  are  now  surplus. 

It  Is  Interesting  enough  to  live  within 
viewing  distance  of  the  Thames  below 
Graveeend.  But  here  In  the  North 
one  may  do  much  better.  The  Ship 
Canal  is  not,  like  the  Thames  In  its 
lower  reaches,  hugged  by  aguey  flats  for 
mUes.  One  may  live  near  enough  to  its 
water  to  cast  eggshells  and  cabbage  stalks 
Into  it  from  one's  back  premises — ^if  that 
were  not  a  crime  against  the  Canal  punish- 
able by  law.  Oat  of  question  ere  long 
lliere  will  be  plenty  to  see  on  this  water- 
way. Indeed,  I  foresee  the  time  when 
retired  "  salte  "  and  others  addicted  to  the 


ocean  will  be  eager  to  spend  their  declining 
days  with  their  telescopes  and  memories  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ship  Canal.  Let  the  Com- 
pany prepare  for  them  by  building  rows  of 
snug  houses  on  its  surplus  lands,  being 
suitably  lavish  In  the  matter  of  Venetian 
masts  with  weathercocks,  derelict  figure- 
heads, and  the  like  trifles,  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  superannuated  mariner. 

But  these  terraces  soon  came  to  an  end 
and  I  had  to  turn  inland.  I  struck  a  high 
road,  with  a  mile-stone  telling  me  I  might 
reach  Frodsham  or  Chester  thereon.  I 
passed  fields  with  the  tall  posts  indicative 
of  the  rage  for  Bagby  Union  football  which 
holds  this  part  of  England  fast  in  thralL 
The  sun,  meanwhile,  had  cone  from  sight 
and  snow  began  to  descend.  It  seemed  to 
me  a  quite  futile  feat  of  enthusiasm  to  con- 
tinue walking  along  this  hard  hI|;;h-road 
till  I  came  to  either  Frodsham  or  Chester, 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

However,  upon  enquiry,  I  learnt  that 
anon  I  might  hope  to  double  back  to  the 
water,  to  which  I  had  come  to  feel  oddly 
attached.  Even  as  It  was,  I  had  not  lost 
touch  with  It^  if  I  may  be  excused  the 
looseness  of  expreesion.  I  heard  the 
mlaulbg  of  Its  steamers,  with  the 
occasional  more  honest  and  downright 
shout  of  foghorns. 

Once— it  was  at  the  "  Ship  Inn  "—I  tried 
an  Illegitimate  path  to  the  banks.  Bat  I 
had  to  return.  This  "Ship  Inn'  is  a 
hoary  hostelry — its  crude  signboard  so 
proclaimed  it.  They  little  thought,  who 
built  it  and  gave  it  its  picture  of  a  schooner 
with  all  safls  set,  that  hi  1894  ships  as  big 
as  that  on  Its  board  would  be  moving 
within  sight  of  the  little  Inn — and  not  on 
Mersey  either ! 

The  snow  ceased,  and  again  the  wintry 
sun  broke  through  the  heavy  clouds  with 
their  edges  of  liquid  gold.  Happily  I  had 
the  wind,  which  blew  with  a  biting  sting, 
at  my  back. 

I  came  to  Walton,  a  village  that  would 
be  engaging  If  it  were  not  within  hearing 
of  the  riot  of  so  many  trains.  I  never 
saw  land  so  cut  up  by  railway  Unes.  Btit 
they  speak  a  rural  speech  In  WaJton.  The 
lads  who  urged  me  to  desist  from  trying 
toenterthe  Walton  church  had  a  brogue  that 
I  enjoyed.  Bat  they  seethed  me  in  dis- 
couragement by  assuring  me  that,  as  well 
as  they  knew,  I  could  not  get  to  Bun- 
corn  except  by  retradng  my  steps  and 
making  acquaintance  again  with  Warring- 
ton. Now  I  had  seen  enough  of  Warring- 
ton, and  I  would  rather  have  braced  mysw 
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fox  Frodahftm  or  Oheiter  than  havo  gone 
to  the  right  about  I  fancy  that  wai  a 
thorouffhly  English  tndt  in  me— was  it 
not  1  I  lay  it  without  pride,  for  no  man 
is  wholly  responsible  for.  or  may  reasonably 
plume  himself  npon  being  what  he  is. 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  paused  to  admire 
a  token  of  generous  oondef  cension  on  the 
part  of  the  local  Squire.  I  will  not  men- 
tion the  Squire's  name.  There  was  snow 
upon  the  "  token/'  or  else  I  would  haye 
nxade  momentary  use  of  it.  In  fact,  the 
"  tolcen  "  was  just  a  low  and  somewhat  iu' 
eon?enient  stone  daii  inscribed  "Traveller's 

rest,  the  gift  of Esq."    It  was  decked 

with  green  mould,  where  it  was  not  white 
with  snow.  Seat  it  could  not  be  called,  so 
much  as  a  stone  step.  For  my  part,  were 
I  a  wayfarer  of  the  weary  and  necessitous 
kind,  I  would  try  the  five-barred  gates  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  either  side  of  this 
''traveller's  rest"  rather  than  risk  a  chill  to 
the  bones  by  sitting  on  a  cold  stone  ledge 

f>lanted  in  the  earth  at  so  inconvenienUy 
ow  an  elevation.  If  his  respectebility  the 
Squire  who  set  this  mark  of  kindness  for 
Uie  lowly  bom  did  it  in  fanciful  atonement 
for  his  sins,  he  may  be  cordially  congratu- 
lated. He  cannot  have  gone  much  astray 
during  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  or  else  never 
was  man  less  generous  in  Us  bargainings. 

In  Walton  they  told  me  I  might  come 
at  the  Moore  swing-bridge  and  thus  cross 
the  Oanal,  and,  if  I  would  take  the  rugg^ 
road  of  the  navvies,  get  to  Buncom.  I 
got  this  intelligence  confirmed  ere  I  viewed 
it  as  gospel. 

''And  the  distance  to  Moore t"  I 
enquired  of  the  kindly  hedger  and  diteher 
who  had  paused,  bill  in  hand,  to  help  me^ 

<*Ofle  mile,"  he  said,  and  I  lefb  him, 
gratdul  and  comforted* 

I  walked  a  good  Cheshire  mile,  and 
asked  another  man  how  far  I  might  have 
yet  to  go. 

"A  mile  and  a  lialf,"  was  the  reply, 
plump. 

These  trials  appertain  to  rural  parte 
all  the  world  over.  You  would  suppose 
that  the  rage  for  universal  education  had 
changed  such  idiosyncrasies  in  Hodge  and 
Co.  d  late.  It  appears  otherwise.  Either 
the  true -bom  peasant  is  as  ignorant  of 
linear  measurement  as  ever  he  was,  or  he 
takes  to  a  lie  as  eagerly  as  a  schoolboy  to 
a  new  Iialf-crown.  Anyway,  he  is  little  to 
be  relied  upon  for  information  outside  faJs 
own  most  restricted  sphere  of  positive 
knowledge. 

A  q^sitor  of  a  mile  further  and  I  espied 


the  welcome  bridge,  and  a  fire  of  coal  at 
ita  southem  side,  round  which  women, 
and  men,  and  boys  were  clustered.  The 
bridge  -  keepers  were  at  liberty  to  eat, 
drink,  and  talk  merrDy,  and  they — and 
their  wives — ^seemed  to  be  doing  so. 

Once  more,  therefore,  I  crossed  the  Ship 
Oanal.  A  white  fox-terrier  dog  revolved 
in  an  eddy  beneath  the  bridge,  drifting 
slowly  towards  the  sea.  How  had  the 
poor  dead  brate  come  hither  t  No 
matter.  It  is  a  sight  itxe  navigators  of 
tUs  waterway  must  get  accustomed  to. 
Moreover,  life  has  worse  spectacles,  and 
more  mysterious.  In  our  journey  by  the 
*'  Fairy  Qaeen  "  the  day  before  we  had,  at 
one  of  the  locks,  listened  to  the  eloquent 
levity  of  a  penon  with  the  "gift  of  the 

Kb"  on  board  an  adjacent  steamer, 
the  course  of  his  speech,  which  begat 
abounding  laughter,  he  assured  us  he  was 
profoundly  interested  in  the  Ship  Oanal. 
"To  what  extent!"  somebody  retorted. 
"To  this  extent,  gentlemen,"  was  his 
prompt  rejoinder;  "the  most  valuable 
dog  I  ever  had  was  drolmed  in  it." 

The  public  of  North  Cheshire  and  South 
Lancashire  are  entreated  not  to  pollute 
the  Canal  with  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
pete.  Abready  the  poor  young  stream  has 
a  grievance  in  the  sewage  that  reaches  it, 
directly  and  by  contact  with  the  Mersey. 
If  once  the  people  get  into  the  habit  of 
regarding  it  as  a  mixen  five-and-thirty 
miles  long,  we  may  give  up  the  fine  hopes 
built  upon  it  as  a  residential  attraction. 
In  time  the  Manchester  sewage  will  be 
subjected  to  a  searching  system  of  purifi- 
cation, and  only  afterwards  be  allowed  to 
filtrate  into  the  Canal.  May  the  work  be 
Bjpeedily  accomplished !  It  will  be  a  pity 
if  the  dock  labourers  at  Salford  are  com- 
pelled to  do  their  work  with  disinfectante 
suspended  from  their  noses.  Before 
January  the  first,  there  were  complainte 
on  this  score  which  much  detracted  from 
the  charm  discovered  by  newspaper  writers 
in  this  sun-flashed  pool  of  scores  of  acres 
in  the  middle  of  Cottonopolis. 

But  to  resume  my  itinerary. 

Having  at  last  got  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Canal,  I  set  my  face  straight  for  Bon- 
corn.  Certificated  high-road  there  was 
nona  I  had  four  or  five  miles  before  me 
that  recalled  other  rough  miles  I  had 
travelled ;  in  Florida^  for  example,  along  a 
line  of  railway  in  formation,  witii  darkies 
felling  trees  on  one  hand,  and  laying  the 
metals  on  the  other. 

Happily  the  frost  of  the  night  still  held. 
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yeaiB  old,  to  be  Biure — sayi  of  Banoorn 
that  It  ifl  "  much  retorted  to  for  bathing 
in  the  Bammer  Beason."  It  Ib  barely 
coDceivable,  nnloBB  the  bathers  are  aceom- 
pliahed  madlarkB  or  penonB  of  no  fixed 
calling,  who  take  to  the  Meraey  here  In 
the  warm  montha  In  qaeat  of  floating 
yalnabloB.  However,  in  any  case,  I  am 
afraid  the  Ship  Canal  will  intetfere 
considerably  with  Boncom'a  fame  as  a 
bathing  placa 

They  celebsated  the  opening,  of  the 
Canal  as  mnch  here  as  anywhere.  And 
rfghUy  BO,  for  the  hundreds  of  woikers  on 
the  embankment  lodge  in  the  town. 

By  the  water-side,  on  an  elevationi  b 
another  mission  room  for  the  navvies. 
Here,  on  the  door,  was  a  placard  telling  of 
"a  public  ham  tea  on  the  tables  from 
half-past  four  to  half-past  seven  on  January 
the  first,  1891    Ninepence  eacL" 

Of  Bancorn  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  to  Bay,  except  that  Its  Wesleyan 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul's  seems  to  me  the 
largest  and  most  braggart  building  of  Its 
kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It  carries  a  faq^ie 
with  two  swollen  towers.  There  are 
foreign  cathedrals  that  at  first  sight  have 
affected  me  less  than  this  chapeL  Bat 
Bancorii's  pride — ^it  must  be  that — will 
not  bear  Bcrutfny.  Its  leonine  magnificence 
in  front  goes  ill  with  its  sordid  hind- 
quarters of  commonplace  red  brick. 

There  was  not  time  on  the  short  wintry 
day  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Weaver, 
as  I  had  hoped.  Besides,  the  snow  now 
came  in  quick,  fierce  tqualls. 

I  was  hungry,  and  had  an  hour  or  two 
on  my  hands  ere  a  train  would  serve  me. 
But  the  hotel,  upon  whose  mercy  I  cast 
myself,  could  do  no  better  than  offer  me 
bread  and  cheese.  The  meat  had  not  been 
delivered.  I  sat  there  eating  bread  and 
cheese.  In  company  with  a  succession  of 
dean-looking  women,  who  came  and  atked 
for  spirituous  nips  and  warmed  their  toes 
by  the  fire.  I  never  Baw  more  reputable 
topers.  They  took  their  flaids  almost  depre- 
catingly.  One  of  them,  indeed,  proffered 
me  a  sort  of  apology :  ''The  inside  do  get 
such  a  chill,  sir,  this  weather/'  she  said. 

And  now  enough  of  the  CanaL 

Commercially  it  seems  to  have  a  satis- 
factory future  before  it.  Ics  owners,  at 
any  rate,  have  confidence  in  it.  You  may 
not  hope  coon  to  pick  up  Bhares  in  it  for 
a  mere  song. 

On  the  other  hand,  scenically  it  does 
not  enthrall — at  preeeuf .  The  Oo^ha  Canal 
in  Sweden  is  more  interesting.    But  when 


the  Manchester  cutting  has  established 
itself  as  one  of  the  world's  most  populous 
highways,  then  things  will  be  differen*--. 
No  reach  of  England  will  then  be  more 
fascinating,  alike  to  men  of  a  practical 
turn  and  men  of  imagination. 


AN  EVIL  EYE. 

A  STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS.       PART  IL 

The  boats  returned  in  no  regular  order 
In  the  eveninff.  People  started  when  they 
chose,  and  loitered  or  hurried  as  they  felt 
inclined,  and  that  one  which  contained 
the  pair  of  lovers  seemed  naturally  to  fall 
behind  the  rest^ 

There  was  one  part  of  the  return  voyage 
which  no  one  had  considered  In  any 
possible  way  as  dangerous,  which  proved 
Itself  so  rather  strangely.  They  had  to 
pass  close  to  a  weir,  after  leaving  the  little 
lock,  which  was  picturesque^  out  of 
repair,  and  Gaorgie,  who  wsa  steering,  was 
much  too  full  of  laughing  at  some  joke  of 
Laurie's  to  pay  attention  to  ttie  ropes. 
She  was,  moreover,  Inexperienced  with 
them.  She  gave  the  wrong  cord  a  mighty 
jerk  to  free  the  boat  from  some  reeds, 
and  before  any  of  them  had  realised  there 
was  anything  the  matter,  with  the  laugh 
still  on  their  lips,  the  boat  was  overturn^, 
and  they  were  all  struggling  In  the  water. 
Laurie  naturally  seiaed  Gaorgie.  Madge's 
dress  had  got  entangled  with  some  weeds ; 
she  felt  the  water  close  over  her  head,  and 
gave  herself  up  for  lost 

She  knew  no  more  till  she  was  conscious 
of  a  voice,  hoarse,  strange,  and  broken,  in 
her  ear. 

'*  Not  this  one,  too  1  Oh,  heaven,  -not 
another  1 " 

She  slowly  opened  her  eyes,  to  find  her- 
self lying  on  the  bank,  supported  by 
Laurie's  friend,  whose  ghastly  and  agoidsed 
face^  contorted  by  strong  passion,  bent 
over  her.  She  looked  at  Um  vagudy,  and 
repeated  the  words  she  had  heard  m  her 
own  mind ;  she  did  not  put  any  sense  to 
them  till  afterwards.  He  was  absolutely 
transported  with  wild  and  trembling 
ecstasy  as  he  met  her  eyes ;  so  evidently 
so  that  she  thought  nothing  of  his  holding 
her  hands  to  his  lips  and  pressing  frantic 
kisses  upon  them. 

**  Where  Is  Laurie  t"  she  asked  trembling, 
but  not  resentfiil. 

*<GoDe  to  the  mill — with  Georgie — to 
fetch  some  brandy.  You  are  better  1 
You  are  not  hart  t    I  thought  I  was  too 
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late.     I  thonght — ^heavenB !  I  thought  I 
had  kiUed  yoa  too  I " 
•<Mr.  L'EitrADger' 

"What  am  I  saying  1  Forgive  me. 
For  the  moment  I  was  beeide  myself — ^yon 
wonld  not  wonder  if  yoa  kneir.  May  I 
carry  yoa  f  I  don't  think  yoa  ean  walk 
in  yoar  wet  clothes.  Yoa  won't  mind  my 
carrying  yoa  to  the  mill  t  ^ 
"No." 

Madge  foand  no  other  word  to  say ;  she 
coald  not  meet  his  eyes.  Something 
atterly  sabdaed  and  terrified  her.  In  a 
moment  she  foand  herself  gently  bat 
strongly  raised,  and  carried  on  Us  shoalder 
as  easily  as  if  she  had  been  a  little  child. 
His  lean  and  dnewy  form  had  great 
strength  and  endarance. 

A  fire,  dry  dothes,  and  hot  tea  soon 
reriyed  her  body,  bat  her  mind  did  not  so 
speedily  recover  itself.     She  coald  not 
help  an  hysterical  fit  of  crying,  which  she 
had  only  power  to  keep  under  so  long  as 
Laurie  and  his  friend  were  present.    Mr. 
L'Ettrange  showed  no  more  emotion ;  he 
had  resumed  his  ordinary  cold  and  non- 
chalant manner ;  and  beyond  the  fact  that 
he  was  and  remained  of  a  ghastly  pallor, 
kept  no  trace  of  the  passion  that  had 
shaken  him.    Madge,  whose  active  tongue 
was  seldom  at  a  loss,  had  not  a  word  now 
for  any  one.    She  had  lost  all  her  vivacity 
and  audacioos  frankness,  and  was  thank- 
ful to  be  driven  to  EUtead  in  the  miller's 
trap  and  to  get  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible. 
Her  night's  rest,  however,  did  not  revive 
her ;  she  had  frightful  dreams ;  all  the  time 
she  felt  herself  struggling  franti<»lly  in 
dark  waters,  a  cold  dutch  of  thin  hands 
seemed  dragging  her  into  horrible  deptha 
She  Iroke  with  a  shriek  of  uttermost  terror, 
and  was  thankful  to  find  herself  in  a  light 
and  choerfiil  world,  where  it  was  possible 
to  throw  off  the  dread  and  gloom  of  the 
haara  she  had  passed.    Yet  2Eter  the  first 
reliel  some  of  the  impression  remained. 
Madge  could  not  rid  herself  of  the  idea  of 
tiie  evil  eye.     She,  and  she  alone,  had 
heard  these  words,  "  Why  not  believe  in 
itt    It  Is  true;"  and  these  others,  *'Not 
this  one  too — ^not  another  1 " 

A  little  more  and  she  wonld  have  been 
that  other  victim.  Why  was  she  snatched 
from  the  fate  that  accompanied  him  t  Was 
her  life  to  be  connected  with  his  I  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  strange  thriU,  half 
horror,  half  bliss,  which  had  run  through 
her  yefna  when  he  kissed  her  hands,  when 
he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  f 

Ah,  ahe  was  not  the  girl  to  rescue  a 


man's  life,  to  restore  it  from  despair! 
Sbe  knew  herself— vab,  frivolous,  idle, 
capridous,  often  light  -  minded.  Jim 
L'E«trange's  marred  life  needed  a  stronger 
and  a  more  loving  hand  than  hers  to  set 
it  right  I  Bat  if  a, woman  could  do  it^ 
Madge  thought  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  suffer  a  good  deal,  to  give  up  much,  to 
attdn  such  a  destfny. 

'*  Is  the  poor  fdlow  to  go  on  till  he  dies 
shunning  every  one,  afraid  even  of  friend- 
ship, feeling  himself  under  a  curse  1  Is 
there  any  one  strong  enough  and  brave 
enough  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  his,  and 
save  him  from  that  dreadful  loneliness  t 
Oh,  I  wish  I  were  the  one  to  say  I 
dared  1» 

Laurie  came  In  with  her  early  cup  of  tea 
to  ask  her  how  she  was.  He  sat  on  the 
bed  and  contemplated  her  gravely. 

'*  By  Jove,  Madge,  it's  taken  a  lot  out 
of  you  1  You  look  like  a  little  ghost  I 
hope  you  don't  blame  me  for  thinking  first 
of  Georgie ! " 

"My  dear  boy,  of  course  not  You 
couldn't  get  us  both  ashore.  IsOeorgieall 
rightr' 

"  Ob,  as  right  as  ninepence.  She  hardly 
turned  a  hair.  You  were  longer  in  the 
water.  By  Jove,  what  a  funk  we  were 
fJl  in  1  As  for  Jim,  he  was  completely  off 
his  head.  He  vowed  you  were  dead  and 
it  was  his  doing.  '  No,'  poor  (Georgie  said, 
'  it  was  mine.  I  steered.'  '  But  I  was  in 
the  boat.  I  was  in  the  boat,'  he  kept 
saying.  Then  he  sent  me  off  for  brandy. 
I  was  glad  when  he  carried  you  in  alive 
after  all  I  say,  Madge,  I  really  believe 
poor  old  Jim  tiiinks  he  has  that  ill  luck 
about  him.  Did  you  notice  how  he  stared 
at  the  fellow  who  told  that  story  about 
the  Greek  Johnny  and  the  evil  eye  t " 

Madge  nodded. 

''Well,  but  one  can't  think  there's 
really  anything  in  it — of  course  one  be- 
lieves in  luck,  you  know.  There's  some 
people  that  always  sweep  the  board  and 
others  that  never  hold  a  decent  card. 
But  that's  different,  that's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  only  hurts  oneself,  you  know.  It 
can't  be  that  a  decent  fellow  like  Jim 
should  have  the  power  of  harming  other 
people  without  wishing  it.  Bat  he  fancies 
he  has,  that's  the  worst  of  it.  He  refused 
point  blank  to  be  my  best  man  yesterday 
evening.  I  couldn't  get  any  reason  out  of 
him  till  I  pushed  him  hard,  and  then  he 
said  he  wasn't  going  to  bring  any  111  luck 
on  me  if  he  knew  it.  Ik's  awfully  rum, 
isn't  id" 
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"  It  b  terrible^  terrible  I  I  ean'ft  Bay 
what  it  makes  me  feel — bo  sorry,  so  un- 
speakably sorry  for  yoa !  Bat  I  don't 
belieye,  I  won't  believe  that  so  dreadfd  a 
fate  will  go  on  porsning  yon.  Things 
ehange,  times  change — we  all  of  ns  have 
our  bad  times  and  oar  good.  Yoor  good 
ones  mast  be  to  come  1 "  He  shook  his 
head  in  silence.  ^*  Don't  1 "  she  cried  more 
yehemently  stOl,  '*  don't  refase  comfort. 
Don't  shut  happiness  oat  of  yoar  life  for 
a  mo?bid  idea.  Yoa  say  yoa  have  never 
broaght  any  harm  to  Lainie,  other  people 
too  may  care  for  yoa  and  help  yoa  to  be 
happy — some  woman.  Oh,  yoa  cannot 
be  fdone  all  yoar  life  1 " 

She  saddenly  barst  into  a  passionate 
storm  of  tears,  her  warm,  genial,  and 
Sybarite  natare  was  deeply  shaken  and 
dbtarbed  by  the  impression  of  his  atterly 
hopeless  despair. 

He  knelt  down  by  her  and  took  her 
hands,  timidly  trying  to  stop  the  oarrent 
of  her  tears  with  imploring  entreaties  to 
her  not  to  care,  not  to  let  Us  anhappiness 
affect  her. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  so  selfish  as  yoa  think — 
though  I  am  selfish,"  she  sobbed,  and  in 
her  abandonment  of  her  half-hysterical 
mood  she  laid  her  face  against  his  shoulder. 
He  shrank  and  quivered. 

"  MiBs  Lifford  1  Madge  1  For  heaven's 
sake — I  can't  bear  it — you  tempt  me  too 
much,"  he  muttered  in  a  hoarse,  strained 
voice.  '*!  know  it's  only  pity,  divine 
pity,  but  you'll  force  me  to  say  what  I 
never  must — what  no  woman  uiall  ever 
hear  me  say." 

'*  Say  itk  say  it  1 "  she  whispered  at  his 


Something  beyond  her  own  control 
seemed  urging  her,  she  felt  on  the  point 
of  being  ready  to  give  up  her  will,  to 
declare  tliat  he  must  not  leave  her,  that 
she  was  the  woman  who  must  conquer  lus 
evil  start 

"  No,  no,"  he  cried  almost  fiercely,  '*  not 
for  a  mOUon  worlds  I  Tve  sworn  I  never 
would.  I'm  not  such  a  wretch  I  Madee, 
deari  dear  Madge,  let  me  say  good-bye  For 
ever.    Let  me  go  before  it  is  too  late  1 " 

She  drew  away  from  him  saddenly. 

'*  WeU,  go,  then,  go,  if  you  can,"  she 
said  bitterly,  dashing  the  teiurs  from  her 
face.    ''  I  keep  no  man  against  his  will.* 

He  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  yet  he 
lingered,  looking  at  her  with  longbg 
wistfalness. 

"  You  don't  understand  what  it  means 
to  me,"  he  Baid.    "  It's  tearing  something 


out  of  my  heart.  If  I  stayed  only  a  little 
longer  I  could  never  find  the  strength  to 
go,  and  go  I  must  I  swore  once  before 
heaven,  that  my  life  should  never  touA 
a  woman's.  It's  jast  because  I  care  too 
much  that  I  must  let  you  think  I  don't 
care  at  all ;  just  because  I — because  I  am 
afraid  of  loving  you  better  than  honour, 
better  than  faith,  better  than  knowledge. 
I  could  only  do  you  harm,  it  is  not  Riven 
to  me  to  do  good  to  any  living  being." 

'^  And  yestcurday  you  saved  my  life ! " 

"  Ah,  yes.  I  must  be  glad  of  that !  I 
thought  I  had  killed  you.  I  saved  yoa, 
dear,  for  a  happy  fate,  Ux  a  happy  man. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  have  a  sort  of  second 
sight  I  know  there's  brightness  to  come 
for  yoU|  and  love  and  hope.  And  jast 
because  you  were  destined  for  that  I'll 
never  meddle  with  and  spoil  your  life,  my 
dear.  Gh>od-bye,  good-bye  1  Don't  fret 
about  me,  don't  think  about  me  any  more 
if  you  can  help,  only  never  believe  that  I 
didn't  care  for  your  happiness  more  than 
my  own !    (}ood-bye." 

He  stooped  to  take  both  her  hands, 
meaning  to  kiss  them  again,  but  the  same 
strange  and  wayward  impulse  that  liad 
swayii  her  all  *  through  their  curious 
interview  made  her  lift  her  face  to  meet 
his  lips.  After  all  he  was  human ;  he  could 
not  but  kiss  her  passionately.  When  he 
was  gone  she  hid  her  burning,  tear-stained 
face  in  the  pillow,  ashamed  to  meet  the 
light  of  day.  She  had  never  done  the 
wooing  before,  and  it  had  been  rejected  1 

<<  Bat  it  isn't  that  he  doesn't  carc'^she 
told  herself,  "  he  loves  me  and  that  is  why 
he  goes  away.  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  Jim, 
you  should  have  let  me  see  if  I  could  not 
have  changed  your  fate  1 " 

Laurie  received  a  magnificent  present 
from  his  friend  in  a  few  days,  from  London, 
with  a  short  note  of  farewell.  Jim 
L'Estrange  was  starting  for  New  Zeaknd 
in  a  week's  time.  L%urie  loudly  lamented 
and  abused  his  friend  for  his  wandering 
propensities,  but  Madge  made  no  re- 
mark. She  was  well  again;  but  every  one 
thought  her  spirits  subdued,  and  her  nerves 
shaken.  It  was  some  while  before  time 
worked  its  usual  cure  and  she  was  her 
usual  lively  self.  She  never  mentioned 
Jim  L'Estrange's  name,  but  whenewr 
Laurie  got  a  brief,  occasional  letter  from 
him  she  listened  with  curious  intentnesi  to 
the  meagre  details  which  were  all  aha 
could  collect 

It  was  some  years  after  that,  and  Madge 
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had  been  manied  what  aeemed  to  her  a 
oonaiderable  time,  when  one  eveniDg  at 
dbner  her  hasbancT  eaiiially  mentfoned 
Aat  he  bad  met  Laurie  in  town,  and  he 
had  told  him  an  old  friend  of  his  had  gone 
down  in  a  homeward-bonnd  veiael  from 
New  Zealand,  in  sight  of  land. 

*<  What  was  his  name  t "  Madge  a»ked 
qoicklv,  paling  suddenly. 

"L'Estrange.  Why,  Madge,  did  yon 
know  him  I  Was  ho  too  one  of  the  old 
flames  I " 

'JDotk\  Oharlie/'  Madge  said  with  a 
trembling  lip,  "he  was  the  most  nnhappy 
man  I  ever  knew,  and  I  was  snre  he  would 
end  like  that — I  am  sure  he  would  say 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  that  eould  happen 
to  him.  Don't  ask  me  any  more  about 
Urn,  and  let  us  talk  of  something  elsa 
I  doii'6  want  to  cry,  and  indeed  it's  nothing 
to  be  sorry  for.  He  did  not  know  what  it 
meant  to  be  happy.** 

She  started  away  from  the  subject  and 
feveriahly  rushed  into  another.  Her 
husband  looked  at  her  a  little  curiously 
but  asked  her  no  questions.  She  woke  in 
the  night,  crying  out  irom  a  dreadful  dream 
in  which  she  had  felt  the  cold  grasp  of 
Jim  L'Eitrange's  dead  hands,  and  seen  those 
fatal  eyes  of  his  stare  at  her  from  his 
drowned  and  ghastly  face. 

Bat  life  was  quids  to  console  her,  and 
after  all  his  outcast  wanderbgs  the 
wanderer  slept  sound. 


SOME  ALGERIAN  CUSTOMa 


An  acquaintance  with  th^  Koran  and  its 
doctrines  teaches  us  something  about  the 
Arabs  of  Algeria,  who,  in  spite  of  thirty 
years  of  French  bflaence,  are  still  good 
Moslems,  and  much  addicted  to  the  tra- 
ditions and  beliefs  of  their  forefathers. 
The  few  following  precepts  from  the  holy 
book,  are  therefore  given,  because  they 
have  a  certain  value  as  portraiture  as  weU 
as  being  interesting  in  themselves. 

"  When  you  seek  a  favour,  apply  your- 
self to  the  person  who  has  the  most  com- 
plaisant look." 

"  He  who  first  gives  a  salutation  is  free 
from  pride." 

"Gjd    hates   disorder   and   uncleanli- 


ne>0. 


II 


**  When  a  person  falls  into  a  rage,  let 
him  be  silent." 

*'  When  a  person  standing  up  becomes 
angry,  let  him  sit  down,  and  if  he  is  stUl 
angry,  let  him  laugh." 


■*  Ood  hates  the  man  who  has  a  proud 
look  in  the  presence  of  his  companions." 

"  When  a  man  sneezes,  hii  companions 
must  congratulate  him ;  but  if  he  sneeses 
thrice,  there  is  no  need  to  do  so,  since  he 
is  then  supposed  to  have  a  cold  in  the  head." 

"  When  a  man  is  ill  for  three  days  he 
is  relieved  of  all  his  sins,  and  becomes 
again  as  pure  as  when  his  mother  gave  him 
bfcth." 

"When  a  fly  falls  into  your  cup  yon 
must  submerge  it  altogether,  and  then 
take  it  out;  because  in  the  one  of  its 
wings  there  is  a  disease,  and  in  the  other 
the  cure  for  it." 

The  above,  some  of  which  are  as  sensible 
as  others  are  eccentric,  are  fairly  typical 
of  the  mass  of  personal  and  general  in- 
struction which  the  Koran  ofiFers  to  good 
Mohammedans.  They  will  not  stand  the 
severe  rational  tests  we  of  the  North 
would  apply  to  them,  but  they  serve  the 
superstitious  and  ignorant  Arabs  very  well 
The  tourist  who  toavels  third  class  in  Al- 
geria and  findshifldself  perforce  in  the  society 
of  three  or  four  rather  formidable-looking 
Kaby  les  in  dirty  old  gowns  from  thehr  heads 
to  their  bare  knees,  may  wonder  at  the 
unanimity  with  which  they  give  him  '*  good 
morning,"  but  if  he  understands  the  Koran 
he  may  see  sufficient  reason  for  it.  He 
will  not  then,  however,  have  an  in- 
ordinately high  opinion  of  himself  on  the 
strength  of  the  greeting.  For  he  will 
know  well  that,  though  outwardly  civil  to 
him,  the  worthy  fellows  really  desire  any- 
thing rather  than  his  company.  Nor  will 
he  find  much  comfort  in  the  Algerian 
proverb  which  says  that  the  Arabs  wear 
their  tunics  long  in  order  that,  when  they 
approach  Paradise,  a  certain  number  of 
the  more  excellent  Christians  may  enter 
with  them  by  banging  on  to  their  skirta 

But  after  a  few  days'  sojourn  in  Algeria 
it  is  impossible  not  to  convict  the  nauves 
of  disregard  of  the  Koran  in  matters  of 
deanliness.  I  have  travelled  on  the  main 
Algerian  line  of  railway  with  Kaby  les  over 
whose  garments  the  procession  of  unname- 
able  vermin  has  been  constant  for  an  hour— 
a  procession  troubled  only  by  the  erratic 
skipping  into  its  midst  of  other  vermin,  less 
obnoxious  indeed,  but  still  calculated  to 
make  a  scrupulous  European  feel  uneasy. 
Perhaps  the  men  themselves  had  washed 
in  cold  water  that  morning.  But  of  what 
account  was  that  if  they  were  content 
after  their  ablutions  to  cover  themselves 
with  filthy  rags,  the  mere  sight  of  which 
provoked  the  beginnings  of  nausea  t 
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then  approaches  her  and  firea  a  pbtol  above 
her  head  to  ugnify  that  theneeforirard  he 
has  the  power  of  life  and  death  oyer  her. 
Not  infrequently  he  makes  the  sjmbol 
even  more  emphatic  by  firing  into  her 
headdress  and  setting  her  aflame.  This 
done,  little  remains  except  for  the  yonth 
to  lift  the  lady  in  hb  arms  and  carry  her 
bodily  into  his  house. 

The  Algerian  Arabs  inter  their  dead 
almost  as  soon  as  the  breath  has  left  their 
bodies.  They  have  good  authority  for 
this  in  Holy  Writ.  "Hasten  to  bury 
your  dead,  in  order  that,  if  they  are 
virtuous,  they  may  the  more  quickly  enjoy 
eternal  happhiess^  and  if  they  have  died  in 
shi  yon  may  the  sooner  get  quit  of  creatures 
condemned  to  hell  fire." 

When  a  person  is  at  the  point  of  death, 
friends  assemble  about  the  sick-bed ;  men 
only  if  the  dying  person  is  a  man,  and 
women  only  in  the  other  case.  The 
Prophet  is  invoked  repeatedly  on  the 
dying  one's  behalf.  These  prayers  cease 
immediately  the  person  is  dead.  The  body 
is  then  at  once  stretched  on  the  floor  and 
washed  with  soap  and  water — or  with  sand, 
if  water  be  wanting.  Camphor  and  such 
perfumes  as  musk,  amber  and  sweet  herbs 
are  then  disposed  about  the  body,  which 
is  afterwards  wrapped  in  a  long  shroud 
knotted  above  the  head  and  Mow  the 
feet.  The  corpse  is  thus  wholly  enveloped. 
A  powder  of  the  dry  leaves  of  the  wild 
jujube  and  henna  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  costly  materials. 

All  beinp;  ready  for  the  funeral,  the 
dead  body  is  put  upon  a  bier  covered  by 
a  silken  pall,  and  carried  off  at  a  brisk 
pace,  head  foremost,  attended,  if  the 
deceased  was  licb,  by  three  or  four  mara- 
bouts or  holy  Moslems,  who  repeatedly 
utter  the  name  of  "  Allah  "  on  the  way. 

The  grave  may  be  in  a  garden  or  a 
field.  In  the  former  case,  from  that  time 
forward  the  fruit  of  the  garden  will  be  at 
the  disposal  of  all  the  world. 

Before  burying  the  body  the  dead  man's 
turban  is  cast  twice  upon  the  ground,  with 
an  adjuration  of  the  Prophet  Mahomet 
Everything  in  connection  with  it  is  managed 
with  extreme  care,  for  it  u  a  grave  sin  to 
cause  any  suffering  to  the  dead.  Bread 
and  figs  are  distributed  to  the  poor  who 
attend  the  funeral,  and  it  is  clearly  to  the 
profit  of  the  dead  man  to  have  a  large 
following  of  paupers,  since  each  seed  ol  the 
figs  distributed  assures  him  a  year  of 
pardon  for  his  sins. 

With  the  rich  it  is  not  unusual  to  set 


up  a  tent  over  the  grave.  Herein  a  mara- 
bout spends  a  week,  Pjaying  night  and  day 
for  the  deceased.  This  cannot  be  alto- 
gether a  desirable  office  for  the  Moslem 
priest,  because  it  is  usual  to  have  an  open- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  grave,  ostensibly  to 
allow  the  dead  man  to  hear  the  sobs  of 
those  who  come  to  pay  him  the  tribute  of 
their  prayers  and  regrets.  Before  the 
French  occupied  Algeria  shallow  burying 
was  customary.  Tliis  led  to  much  that 
was  unpleasant,  and  aided  the  jackals 
and  other  wild  beasts  in  their  investi- 
gations. But  it  is  now  forbidden  to  bury 
in  a  grave  less  than  four  and  a  half  feet 
deep.  Nevertheless,  seeing  that  it  is  be- 
lieved if,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time, 
the  dead  man's  shroud  comes  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  it  is  a  sign  that  Allah  has 
welcomed  him  as  a  worthy  man,  one  may 
suppose  as  much  as  possible  is  still  done 
to  idd  the  jackals  in  their  natural  quests, 
and  to  defeat  the  sanitary  injunctions  of 
the  authorities. 

On  the  day  after  the  burial  the  friends 
and  relatives  come  to  pray  at  the  grave. 
When  they  leave,  the  women-folk  take 
their  place,  and  sit  passbg  little  white 
pebbles  from  one  hand  to  the  other«  re- 
peating one  of  the  many  religious  ejacu- 
lations of  the  Moslem  ritual.  They  do 
this  for  three  days  in  sucoesdon,  and  then 
leave  the  stones  on  the  grave. 

A  curious  and  pathetic  superstition  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned.  It  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  come 
out  of  the  graves  to  associate  with  those 
who  attend  to  pay  respect  to  their  memory. 
The  souls  of  adults  seat  themselves  upon 
the  littie  footstones  of  the  graves,  while 
those  of  children  perch  upon  the  shoulders 
of  their  mothers,  or  sisters,  or  grand- 
mothers, who  may  be  present.  A  woman 
upon  leaving  the  grave  moves  very  gentiy, 
lest  she  should  hurt  the  little  soul  upon 
her  by  suddenly  disturbing  its  equilibriam 
or  swinging  it  against  anything. 

The  Kabyles  more  noisy  in  all  their 
affairs,  raise  a  tumult  round  their  dead. 
Men  and  women  assemble  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  deceased,  and  wail  and  beat  plates 
of  iron  and  copper  as  an  accompaniment 
to  their  lamentations.  This  riot  sets  the 
dogs  of  the  village  howling  and  the  cattle 
lowing.  The  dead  man  lies  in  his  room, 
with  fighted  candles  round  about  hfm,  and 
accepts  these  tokens  of  Us  worth.  Pro- 
fessional mourners  of  both  sexes  also  eome 
to  do  him  honour.  They  disfigure  them- 
selves with  mud  and  mire,  being  already 
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anfficiently  disrepatable  in  their  diaraal 
ragi,  and,  foriher,  draw  blood  from  their 
ohec^  and  foreheada  with  their  naili. 

The  aetaal  interment  takes  place  with  a 
certain  amount  of  pietaresqne  detail  The 
dead  body  is  set  upon  a  mole,  in  front  of 
the  rider.  The  foUowen  are  alio  mounted, 
and  prooeed  in  lilenee  to  the  cemetery. 
The  next  day  the  deceased'!  horse,  in 
holiday  attire,  is  led  into  the  pablic  place 
of  the  vOlage,  and  the  villagers  form  a  ring 
roQcd  it,  moving  slowly  in  a  rotatory 
fashfoa,  and  pausing  at  intervals,  while 
a  local  bard  sings  the  virtaes  of  the  dead 
man.  After  tarn  verse  the  funereal  dance 
is  resamed  to  the  cliant  of  a  choms,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 

No — he  ifl  not  dead  I 
His  Bouli  8  with  God. 
We  shall  see  him  one  day, 
No,  he  is  not  dead  I 

Here  again  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
similarity  between  the  customs  of  the 
Corsicans  and  the  Kabyles.  Another 
thing.  The  "hallo  tondo"  or  national 
dance  of  Sardinia,  is  much  the  same  as  this 
reqafem  of  the  Algerian  mountaineers. 
The  Sardes  are  a  very  lugubrious  people, 
but  it  is  certainly  odd  that  their  merry- 
making and  the  death  ceremonies  of  the 
Kabyles  should  be,  as  ttiey  are,  so  much 
akin.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  Arabs 
did  as  they  pleased  with  Sardinia ;  killed 
its  people,  reaped  their  grain,  and  settled 
in  the  land  by  thousands.  Tais  seems  to 
be  respectable  testimony  on  behalf  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  present — ^though  fading — 
customs  of  the  Kabyles ;  also  to  the  sin- 
gularly dolorous  temperament  of  the 
people  who  were  the  ofispring  of  the  cross 
between  Arab  and  Sarde  parents. 


MISS  GARTH. 

A  STORY  IN  FIVE  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTKR  IV. 

That  night  Dalgamo  made  himself 
agreeable  in  a  less  obnoxious  sort  of  way. 
He  sang  several  songs  after  dinner  in  a 
very  fair  tenor  voice,  and  his  manners  had 
decidedly  improved.  One  or  two  of  the 
guests  were  ready  to  vote  him  not  such  a 
bad  sort  of  fellow  after  alL  He  talked 
freely  too  about  his  travels.  There 
appeared  to  be  very  few  countries  which 
he  had  not  visited. 

Joceljn  sat  aloof,  and  wondered  how 
soon  the  sword  would  fall  Godfrey 
watched  also,  and  racked  his  brains  to| 


think  of  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty  for 
her. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  concealbg  this  hateful  marriage 
much  longer.  All  the  world  must  soon 
know  that  hii  beautiful  Jocelyn  was  the 
legal  property  of  the  swarthy,  handsome 
man  who  sang  Italian  songs  and  wore 
showy  jewellery,  and  whose  insolence  was 
only  kept  within  bounds  by  certain  con- 
siderations for  his  own  personal  welfare. 

Of  course  Jocelyn  could  allow  him  an 
income ;  but  that  would  not  do  away  with 
the  one  awful  fact  that  he  was  her  husband. 
That  he  was  a  convicted  felon  entitled  her 
to  no  divorce.  They  two— the  fair,  proud 
mistress  of  Boraston  Hall,'  and  the  vulgar, 
scheming  forger — would  be  man  and  wife 
to  the  end  of  time. 

He  did  not  speak  to  Jocelyn  that  night, 
but  he  was  always  hovering  near  her,  con- 
scious of  her  least  movement,  ready  to 
serve  and  help  her.  But  Dalgamo,  when 
he  did  address  Miss  Garth,  did  so  in  a  per- 
fectly respectful  manner,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  Godfrey  to  listen  to  every  word 
he  said. 

Lady  Oarstairs  asked  again  for  Avelina 

''I  am  not  going  to  allow  her  in  the 
drawing-room  again  until  every  one  hu 
gone,  aunt,"  answered  Jocelyn  quietly. 
"  She  geU  so  ezeited." 

"  I  am  sure  I  think  you  are  quite  right, 
my  dear,  only  it  is  such  a  very  unusual 
thing  for  you  to  do  1  I  have  advised 
Aveline's  being  kept  in  the  background  for 
years,  and  you  always  allowed  her  to  do  as 
she  liked. 

'*  I  must  have  seen  the  error  of  my  ways, 
Aunt  Grace." 

**  I  am  very  glad.  I  never  thought  you 
would.  Sach  a  fuss  as  you  always  niake 
of  the  child  1  She  might  be  your  own  for 
the  care  you  take  of  her." 

Jocelyn's  face  remained  unmoved,  but 
Godfrey  Wharton,  who  was  standing  near, 
turned  away  his  head  to  hide  the  purple 
flush  of  jealousy  that  had  crept  into  his 
cheeks  again. 

"  Now,  at  the  ball  to-morrow,"  continued 
Lady  Oarstairs,  fanning  herself,  ''what 
sre  you  going  to  do  with  this  Dagloni 
man)  You  cannot  introduce  him  to  all 
your  guests." 

*'  I  suppose  Mr.  Dalgamo  can  take  care 
of  himself  as  well  as  anybody  else." 

"Ob,  better  I  should  say.  He  has  a 
fund  of  assured  impudence,  which  might  be 
entertainine  if  it  were  not  so  abominably 
\u1^ar.    What  I  mean  is  that  I  should 
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would  have  been  worse  than  oaeleas  to 
deny  that  Ardlne  waa  her  ebUd.  She 
herself  had  seen  day  by  day  with  growiog 
terror  that  her  little  daughter  was  very, 
very  like  herself. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done  now.  A  fiitare  with  Dalgarno 
in  it  was  not  to  be  thought  ol  She  shnd- 
dered  at  the  bare  idea.  A  fatore  without 
Aveline  waa  impossible.  Was  she  really 
to  choose  between  these  two  fates — almost 
equally  terrible  in  her  eyes  f 

She  remembered  that  it  was  the  ball 
that  night,  and  that  she  must  not  appear 
at  it  pale  and  heayy-eyed.  She  must  be 
bright  and  gay  once  more,  and  play  her 
part  bravely,  so  that  no  one  should  guess 
that  she  was  bearing  about  with  her  a 
hideous  secret. 

Jocelyn  moved  about  as  in  a  dream 
after  that  interview  with  Dalgarno.  She 
walked,  and  talked,  and  smOedi  and  ate 
and  drank  as  usual,  but  all  the  while  a 
strange  sense  of  unreality  hung  about  her 
like  a  periistent,  haunting  nightmare — 
a  nightmare  not  to  be  shaken  off. 

As  she  stood  in  her  own  room  putting 
the  fiDisUng  touches  to  her  costume  for 
the  ball  that  night,  she  marvelled  at  her 
own  calmness.  In  certain  crises  of  life  the 
mind  seems  to  stand  stOl  and  watch  its 
own  agonies  with  a  strange  caUousness  and 
inertness.  Jocelyn's  cheeks  were  bright, 
her  ejes  were  deep  and  tranquil,  her  lips 
smiling.  So  the  heroines  of  the  French 
Bevolution  went  to  the  guillotine  with  a 
jest  upon  their  lips,  and  serenity  on  their 
brow^. 

Jocelyn  was  down  first  in  the  great 
hall,  which  had  been  cleared  for  danciog 
as  well  as  the  real  ball-room.  She  stood 
before  the  fire  buttoning  her  long  white 
gloves,  and  longing  feverishly  for  the 
guests  to  come  and  force  her  to  take  her 
thoughts  away  from  the  evil  face  which 
had  looked  on  her  anguish  with  such  cruel 
indifference. 

It  was  Godfrey  Wharton  who  came 
down  the  stairs  and  found  her  there  alona 
He  had  not  spoken  to  her  since  the 
previous  day.  He  hardly  seemed  to  know 
what  to  say  to  her  now.  He  stood  looking 
at  her  in  silence.     At  last : 

'*  I  have  been  thinking  about  what  you 


told  mo,"  he  said  slowly  and  with  a  great 
effort.  **  There  seems  to  be  no  real  reason 
for  uneasbess.  The— man  will  demand  a 
high  price  for  going  away  quietly  I  sup- 
pose f  But  no  doubt  you  are  prepared  to 
give  it."  • 

"  I  would  give  all  I  have,  but  circum- 
stances have  made  such  an  arrangement 
impossible." 

"  He  must  be  made  to  listen  to  reason." 

She  smiled — a  strange  mocking  smile 
that  seemed  to  chill  him. 

"He  does  not  need  money.  Ho  longs 
for  affection,"  she  said,  with  a  horrible 
lightness.  "  He  wants  a  pleasant  family 
life.    He  already  loves  his  chUd." 

Oodfrey  Wharton  fell  back  a  step. 

"  He  has  fbund  out  that  t " 

"  It  appears  so.  Think  of  Aveline  call- 
ing him  father  I  Is  there  not  a  delightful 
prospect  of  domestic  happiness  in  the 
future!" 

She  was  standing  very  erecti  and  her 
eyes  glittered  with  excitement. 

"  Jocelyn  t "  he  implored,  his  hand  on 
her  arm,  *'  for  Ood's  take  take  care  !  Tou 
will  break  down." 

"  If  I  had  been  going  to  do  that  I  should 
have  done  it  alreiMy.  I  feel  a  ddightfid 
sense  of  security,  as  if  nothing  could  hurt 
me  or  move  me  any  more  1  Break  down 
indeed  1  Tou  shall  see  how  many  dances 
I  dance  to-night.  Hark,  that  is  the  first 
carriage  driving  up !  I  wish  they  would 
all  come  soon.  I  fed  as  if  I  should  like 
to  dance  for  ever." 

She  held  out  her  programme  to  him. 

** There,"  she  said,  "take  as  many  as 
you  want  Oar  step  suits  to  perfectlim, 
and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  last  night  I  shall 
ever  be  Miss  Oarth.  By  to-morrow  the 
world  may  know  me  as " 

She  checked  herself.  The  look  in  his 
eyes  seemed  to  bewOder  her.  She  put 
her  hand  to  her  head  for  a  moment 

'*  Why  do  you  look  so  sorry  t "  she  saU 
under  her  breath.  ''  It  is  not  worth  whik. 
Nothing  matters  very  much.  And  life  is 
not  an  eternity  after  alL  Do  not  look 
like  that  for  my  sake.  I  want  to  be  merry 
to-night." 

And,  leaving  the  little  scented  card  In 
his  hands,  she  went  forward  to  welcome 
her  gueatp. 
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CHAPTEB  X.  UAKINO  A  SENSATION. 
Ladt  Bookwood'3  ball  wh  one  of  ttu 
mwt  fHhionabls  and  b«t  oondaotBd  enter- 
taiamenti,  though  ihe  and  bet  biubuid 
hkd  nothing  to  do  wiih  the  vary  tui 
■eedon  of  tha  arUtooracy,  Lord  Book- 
wood  waa  said  to  be  led  by  bli  wife,  bat 
it  would  appear  that  aha  led  him  well. 
She  liked  oalebridei,  and  through  the 
Farranta  Lidy  Bookwood  had  heard  of 
the  Winakella,  and  aha  had  determined  to 
■ee  for  henelf  whether  tlie  repotted  beaaty 
of  the  Frinoeu  were  traa  Benee  the 
call  and  the  faivltatlon.  The  Kookwooda 
were  mneh  attached  to  tbeli  eooaioa  the 
Bsthonea,  and  Forater,  having  fonnd  tint 
that  Fldllp  had  -  oome  to  forward  hla 
aiatar'a  d4bnt,  had  proewed  inTitationa  for 
CljtJe  and  ber  broUier. 

Ciftie  Gillbanls  bad  been  edaeated  In 
Brighton  and  Faria,  and  ahe  bad  jatt  re- 
turned from  the  latter  oit;.  She  wee  veij 
bandaome,  and  very  unUke  her  brother, 
and  now  ahe  had  draped  a  ab;,  d^eate 
aaut^to  town,  and  had  in^ted  on  Fbilip'a 
coming  with  them  and  naing  hia  Inflaence 
with  ua  college  friend  to  proottre  her  an 
entrance  into  lociety.  Cljtie  knew  that 
money  ought  to  nnlook  every  door,  ao  why 
(honld  ibe  not  enjoy  tbe  great  wealth  ber 
father  had  amawed  by  a  fottnnate  inven- 
tion, eveh  If  there  were  no  blae  blood  in 
the  veina  of  the  Crillbanka  1  Her  brother 
bad  alwayi  been  allowed  to  da  aa  he  liked, 
and  why  should  ahe  not  have  her  torn, 


when  nothing  bat  coarse  and  hard  work 
were  neeeaaary  for  ancceu  t 

OljUe  waa  very  dark,  with  dark  eyea, 
black  h^,  and  olive  oompIexIoiL  She 
and  Philip  had  nothing  in  eommoo,  aa  he 
waa  incapable  of  being  worldlyt  bnt  on  hia 
aide  be  waa  ao  affectionate  broUier,  craving 
for  a  nmpathy  which  Clytle  eonld  not 
give.  She  waa  her  oim  centra  her  own 
object  In  life,  and  tbe  aodden  increase 
of  wealth  had  early  omshed  any  higher 
qualities  which  hud  work  might  have 
developed. 

This  evening  ahe  waa  very  pnmd  o(  her 
incceas,  aa  she  fonnd  herself  distlnotly 
sought  after  at  the  ball;  ahe  was  too 
mneh  ooenpied  with  her  partnera  to  notice 
the  Bethnnea,  who  had  oome  latc^  and  to 
whom  Fhilip  was  longing  to  tntrodace  bet, 
as  if  the  fact  of  knowing  sncb  nnworldly 
people  wonld  ooaDtsibalaaoe  Olytie'a 
nattusl  tendencies, 

Olytie  had  just  ieenrsd  an  admiring 
yonng  Lord  Harvey,  and  waa  at  the  height 
of  her  happineas,  when  abe  became  eon- 
■cioos  of  a  eoanter  attraeUon.  Lord 
Harvey  had  twice  atnek  an  eye-glaaa  into 
hia  left  eye  to  gaie  at  somebody. 

"  Ah,  yea.  By  the  way,  do  yoa  know 
the  lady  Lord  Bookwood  liae  juat  danced 
with!  I  saw  her  oome  in.  Awfolly 
pretty  girl  I  There  Is  your  brother  speaking 
to  ber,  so  he  most  know  her." 

Soon  after  Philip  came  np  to  Iiis  dater 
with  a  radiant  expression  on  his  fane. 

"  Clytie,  isn't  It  strange  t  My  Princess 
fa  here.  Yon  know  the  lady  of  the 
mystarions  glea  I  wrote  to  yon  abont  t 
She  is  causing  quite  a  aensaUon  by  her 
beauty." 

"  Ob,"  said  Glytfe,  smiling  a  little  leom- 
fally;  "  that  make-believe  Prinoesa.  How 
ridiculou  1 " 
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''Make-believe!  I  heard  Lord  Book- 
wood  himBelf  introduce  her  as  the  Princess 
of  Bothery.  I  assure  you  the  Duke  is  in 
his  element,  and  looks  like  one  of  the  old 
French  nobility,  just  as  he  did  in  that 
queer  Palace." 

"But  these  Winskells  are  not  in  the 
peerage,  for  I  looked  for  them,"  returned 
Gly  tie,  laughing.  Her  laugh  was  short  and 
unnatural 

''  But  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  she 
is  every  inch  a  Princess.  No,  that  big 
lady  is  hiding  her." 

Clytie's  next  partner  claimed  her. 

Her  brother  now  found  himself  near 
Miss  Bethune,  who  said : 

"  Do  tell  me  about  this  new  beauty  my 
cousin  has  found.'  They  call  her  the 
Princess,  and  Forster  says  you  know 
her." 

Adela'a  partner  was  waiting  for  her^  but 
she  would  hear  Philip's  answer. 

"  The  famOy  name  is  WinskelL  A  very 
old  family  in  the  north,  I  believe.  For 
some  splendid  bravery  an  ancestor  was 
called  'the  Kiug  of  Bothery,'and  their 
titles  have  descended  in  the  family.  They 
live  in  a  Palace,  and  I  was  entertained 
there  last  year  when  I  lost  my  way  in  the 
mountains. ' 

''  How  delightfully  romantic  1 1  must  get 
Forster  to  admire  her." 

Philip  GiUbanks  was  quite  raised  in 
general  estimation,  because  he  knew  the 
beautiful  stranger  whom  no  other  person 
present  had  ever  seen  before.  Some  one 
said  she  was  a  foreigner  because  some  one 
else  had  said  so.  A  few  declared  decidedly 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  the  title^  but 
ihey  received  as  answer  to  this  statement 
that  it  was  a  Dutch  name.  There  were 
several  noble  Dutch  families  settled  some- 
where, who  had  come  over  with  the  Dutch 
William.  Her  nnde  was  the  Duke  of  Grey- 
barrow.  The  nationality  did  not  matter,  as 
they  could  both  speak  English.  From  that 
evening  dated  the  que&tijn  asked  so  often 
during  that  short  season : 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Princess  t " 

Clyde  GUlbanka  lost  the  chance  of  being 
the  reigning  belle  that  evening,  and  she 
was  secretly  very  much  displeased.  She 
put  it  down  to  Philip's  fault.  He  always 
was  so  stupidi  and  never  did  anything  for 
his  own  advantage  or  for  the  advancement 
of  his  family. 

Philip,  however,  was,  for  his  part,  very 
happy.  He  had  been  so  much  taken  by 
surprise  that  he  had  hardly  dared  to  make 
himself  known  to  Penelope.     Oaly  it  hap- 


pened that  the  Duke  recognised  him  and 
approached  him. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you  agab,  Mr. 
Giilbanks.  You  see  I  have  brought  my 
niece  to  show  her  what  a  London  season 
is  like.  We  have  taken  a  house  In 
Eaton  Square.  Come  and  speak  to  Pene- 
lope. I  think  your  friend  Mr.  Bethune 
is  here.  You  must  introduce  me.  I  knew 
his  grandfather."^ 

Philip  followed  the  Dake,  who  found 
Penelope,  near  Mrs.  Todd,  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  men.  He  would  have  liked 
to  find  her  alone,  for  he  had  often  re- 
called her  with  surroundings  very  different 
from  these.  Now  she  was  dressed  in  some 
beautiful  material  of  pale  blue.  Her  face 
—  so  like  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
without  any  sign  of  weakness — was  far 
more  animated  than  he  remembered  it. 
She  seemed  almost  farther  off  from  him 
here  than  in  the  Palace,  even  with  the 
formality  with  which  she  there  had  hedged 
herself  round. 

Penelope  had  soon  learnt  one  lesson 
well — ^to  hide  the  feelings  of  the  moment. 
She  even  smiled  at  Philip,  as  if  she  were 
glad  to  see  him. 

"  I  hope  you  found  your  way  safely  out 
of  our  dde  without  further  trouble  t " 

"  Yes,  but  I  often  wished  myself  back 
again,"  said  poor  Philip,  stumbling  a  little 
over  the  words.  "If  I  might  come  and  tell 
you  the  end  of  my  experiences,  I *' 

Lord  Harvey  had  managed  to  get  an  in- 
troduction, and  now  came  to  stop  Philip's 
conversation. 

"  My  uncle  wHl  be  glad  to  see  you,"  said 
Penelope,  smiling ; . "  do  oome." 

She  had  learnt  that  society  expects 
you  to  appear  to  welcome  everybody. 

She  was  gone,  but  Forster  found  his 
friend  still  looking  after  the  favoozite 
beauty. 

"  Forster,  do  you  see  her  f  Isn't 
she  beautifnl  t  You  see  everybody  thinks 
so.  It  was  not  my  imagination,  as  yofu 
suggested  last  year." 

"  Whatt  the  girl  with  the  sham  title  t 
It's  bad  enough  when  people  are  foreed  to 
inherit  their  fathers'  titles,  but,  if  yon  need 
not  do  that,  imagine  adopting  one  I  Which 
isshe9" 

"  She  is  dressed  in  blue.  There  dw  is^ 
dancing  with  Lord  Harvey. '^ 

"  Ah  I "  said  Forsterj  surprised  in  spite 
of  himself.  "Well|  she  fs  not  quite 
ordinary,  certainly,  and  she  does  not  Look 
stupid.  Has  she  any  right  ideas  of  making 
herself  popular  among  her  own  people  f  " 
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*'I  don't  know ;  they  mast  admire  and 
love  her;  bat  eome  along,  I'll  introdnoe 
yon  to  her  when  that  foolhh  fellow  lets 
her  alone." 

A  little  later  Forster  was  talking  to 
Penelope  and  the  Dake  of  Greybarrow. 
Hi8  perfect  ease  of  manner,  bom  of  eim- 
plicity,  and  his  qoiek,  enthoBiastic  replies, 
made  Penelope  listen  to  him  with  pleasoro. 
She  thought  she  had  never  yet  met  a  man 
who  was  so  devoid  of  false  ideas.  He  did 
not  begin  by  paying  her  compliments, 
indeed  she  was  a  little  surprised  because 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  con- 
scious of  her  beauty. 

"My  friend  Gillbanks  has  told  me 
about  his  losing  hii  way  in  your  moun- 
tains. I  sent  him  on  that  ezpeditioD,  so 
I  feel  partly  answerable  for  his  blunders, 
but " 

"I  have  never  reproached  you,"  said 
PhQip,  smiling,  his  face  showing  that 
he  was  only  too  grateful  for  Forster's 
advice. 

'^Tour  grandfather  was  a  friend  of 
mine,"  said  the  Doke,  turning  to  Forster ; 
"he  was  of  course  my  elder,  but  we 
youngsters  thought  him  a  very  fine  fellow." 

"  He  was  an  inveterate  gambler,"  said 
Forster,  smiling,  '■  so  we  b^ve  to  thank 
him  for  depri^ng  us  of  a  good  deal  of 
surplus  coin.  Sometimes  I  wish  he  had 
acted  differently." 

"Tes,  indeed,"  said  Penelope,  with  a 
little  sigh,  "if  one  could  force  one's 
ancestors  to— — " 

**  Oh,  I  don't  mind  much ;  it  was  chiefly 
for  other  people.  Our  club  could  spend  it 
easily;  and  tiiere  would  be  less  need  of 
so-called  charity,  which  is  hideous." 

"That  depends  on  how  it  is  adminis- 
tered," put  in  Philip. 

** Perhaps;  anyhow,  I  seldom  find  it 
well  admhiistered.  I  have  a  sort  of  room 
down  in  Wansley,  one  of  the  most 
populous  of  our  London  parishes,  and 
there  our  members  try  cases  every  Saturday 
evening." 

"Try  cases!"  asked  Penelope,  looking 
with  pleasure  at  the  face  before  hflr.  She 
understood  now  why  Mr.  Gillbanks  had 
quoted  his  friend.  He  possessed  in  a  very 
strange  degree  the  power  of  attracting 
others,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
fact 

"Yes,  any  poor  man  may  come  and 
plead  his  cause,  iliowing  reason  why  he  is 
poor  and  where  the  fault  has  been.  They 
usually  put  it  down  to  the  aristocracy, 
but  the  selected  members  of  the  club  are 


very  keen  questioners.  It  reaUy  is  an 
education  to  hear  these  cases  tried,  but 
ladies  are  not  admitted,  and  they  would 
hardly  appieoiate  the  atmosphere." 

Forster's  voice  was  very  musical,  his 
enthusiasm  was  expressed  in  no  unpleasant 
manner. 

"  I  heard  you  had  very  strange  ideas," 
said  Penelope.  "  Do  you  really  appreciate 
all — those  people!  Don't  you  think  our 
lives  should  be  passed  among  our  own 
equals  t " 

"My  niece  is  a  thorough-going  Con- 
servative," said  the  Duke,  smilmg. 

"Many  women  are  tUl  they  see  with 
their  own  eyes.  Where's  Adelat  You 
should  talk  to  her." 

"  Every  person  has  his  own  special  aim 
in  life,"  said  the  Princess  slowly,  because 
she  wished  Forster  to  go  on  talkmg. 

She  did  not  notice  that  Philip  kept  his 
eyes  on  her,  and  that  his  face  expressed 
supreme  admiration. 

"  Often  his  own  specially  selfish  ums," 
said  Forster. 

"  I  suppose  every  one  understands  that 
word  differently,"  answered  Penelope ;  but 
now  the  Princess  was  claimed  by  another 
distbguished  guest.  Lord  Rookwood  was 
making  himself  popular  by  freely  intro- 
ducing the  new  beauty. 

"  Oome  with  me,  Piiilip,  I  want  you  to 
talk  to  Adela  about  an  expedition  for  the 
dub.  My  cousin  will  lend  me  the  grounds 
of  her  house  at  Richmond.  I  wish  our 
place  was  not  so  far  from  town.  My 
mother  is  getting  sleepy — I  am  not  sur- 
prised— so  we  shall  not  stay  very  long. 
Come  and  see  us  to-morrow  and  bring  your 
sister  with  you." 

Forster  found  that  Philip,  instead  of 
being  bored,  was  anxiously  lookbg  at  the 
Princess,  and  was  not  angry  with  Clytie 
when  she  said  that  she  must  stay  as  late 
as  possible. 

Presently  Forster,  finding  himself  in  a 
position  from  which  he  could  see  Miss 
WinskeU,  stopped  a  moment  His  eyes 
rested  on  her  slender  neck  and  on  her 
exquisitely  shaped  head ;  then  he  looked  at 
Philip,  thinking  to  himself : 

"  I  dare  say,  that  would  be  a  good  match 
for  her,  but  Philip  is  too  good  for  her, 
though  evidently  he  admires  her  im- 
mensely. She  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  I 
expect,  not  the  wife  for  such  a  splendid 
fellow.  I'll  try  and  keep  him  with  me 
this  week,  and  she  will  soon  be  over- 
whelmed by  all  this  society  whLrL  Luckless 
girl,  but  she  will  like  it." 
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CHAPTER  XI.     A  OARDSN  PARTY. 

A  WEEK  ftfter  the  ball  Forster  was 
suddenly  annonoeed  to  the  Bookwoods 
whilst  they  were  at  breakfast  That  day 
they  happened  to  be  alone. 

His  fine  forehead;  piotare»que  hair; 
large^  sparkling  eyes;  clean,  well-cat  chin; 
and  sensitive  mouth,  gave  him  somewhat 
the  look  of  an  actor,  withont  an  actor's 
nnmistakeable  self-consciousness.  Forster 
Bethune  was  often  noticed  in  a  crowd,  and 
it  waf,  perhaps,  his  good  looks  which  made 
him  popular  with  people  who  abhorred  his 
principles.  Lord  Bookwood,  for  instance, 
had  no  modem  advanced  ideas  about 
labour  and  the  working  classes,  but  he 
seldom  refused  Forster's  requests.  He 
prided  himself  on  a  certain  stability  of 
mind  which  utterly  prevented  him  from 
being  led  away  by  every  new  idea.  If  he 
ever  discussed  Forster's  eccentricities,  which 
he  seldom  did  with  patience,  he  would  say : 
''  Bethune  is  a  very  extraordinary  fellow ; 
clever,  of  course,  but  bitten  by  the  most 
extravagant  sodslistic  ideas.  He  hates  his 
own  class,  and  dabbles  in  philanthropy." 

Forster  had  a  supreme  contempt  for 
what  was  said  of  him,  though  personally 
be  bore  no  ill  will  to  the  blasphemers.  He 
would  listen  to  the  repeated  hearsays  of 
himself  with  a  quaint  smile  on  his  lips, 
and  the  least  little  shrug  of  his  broad 
shoulders ;  then,  if  he  did  not  laugh  out- 
right, he  usually  plunged  into  some  irre- 
levant subject  in  wliieh  he  was  just  then 
specially  interested. 

"Bookwood,  how  lato  you  are,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips ;  "  but 
it's  lucky  for  me.  Hovr  do  you  bear  this 
hard  work,  Cousin  EmOy  1 " 

*'I  am  sure  jou  want  something  or  you 
would  not  favour  us  with  a  visit,"  said  his 
cousin. 

"  Well,  yes,  I  want  to  know  if  you  will 
let  me  have  your  Bichmond  garden  for  a 
cabmen's  social  gathering.  It's  difficult  to 
manage  because  Uie  men  are  frightfully  over- 
worked. Not  the  master  cabmen,  but  those 
who  work  for  the  big  men.  It's  abominable 
the  number  of  hours  they  have  to  be  on 
the  road." 

''My  dear  Forster,  you  say  that  of 
every  one,"  said  Lord  Bookwood,  smiling. 
"  There  isn'c  a  trade  that,  according  to  you, 
isn't  down-trodden.  Work  is  a  very  good 
thing,  and  it's  my  opinion  that  the  lower 
classes  are  ruining  themselves  and  us  by 
their  idleness." 
Forster  frowned. 


"  Idleness !  I  wish  you  would  do  the 
da>'s  work  of  some  I  know.  Bat  it  isn't 
the  work  they  complain  of,  only  the  want 
of  it.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it  for 
them.    If  any  of  us  idle  fellows——" 

« I'm  not  idle  by  any  means !  We  are 
fast  approaching  the  time  when  there  will 
be  no  liberty,  and  when  a  man  may  not 
enjoy  his  own  in  peace,  but  only  that 
which  he  can  manage  to  take  from  his 
neighbour.  What  good  will  be  gained  to 
the  populace  when  charity  is  dewi,  killed 
by  robbers ! " 

"Bookwood,  you  don't  understand; 
you  just  repeat  the  jargon  of  the  upper 
classes.  It  isn't  your  fault,  they  all  do  it, 
but  I  wifih  you  would  come  and  spend  a 
week  at  our  dub." 

"  Pshaw  !  Come  and  spend  a  week  at 
one  of  my  labourers'  cottages  at  Hawkslea, 
and  see  if  you  have  any  tUng  to  complain 
of." 

''I  complain  of  your  having  three  es- 
tates, you  know,  Bookwood.  A  man  cant 
enjoy  more  than  a  certain  amount  of  land 
or  money,  after  that  all  surplus  merely  adds 
to  his  cares.  We  shall  have  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  some  day  and  then 


"Pure  moonshine  all  that  talk— but 
about  our  grounds !  Pray  how  many  cabs 
are  to  be  driven  through  the  gardens  f  " 

"  Oh,  Jack  dear,"  put  in  his  wife,  '*  of 
course  Forstor  means  well,  and  Bichards 
will  see  that  no  damage  is  done." 

"And  he  will  expect  an  immediato 
increase  in  his  wages  for  entertaining 
roughs.  These  gardens  are  a  beastly 
expense  as  it  is." 

"  And  you  are  there  about  six  weeks  in 
the  year,"  said  Forstor  with  the  bright 
smile,  which  always  charmed  L»dy  Book- 
wood  in  spito  of  herself,  and  annoyed  bis 
lordship  because  he  knew  he  could  not 
withstand  it  long. 

"Come,  Jack,  you  know  it's  no  use 
quarrelling  with  Forstor.  You  may  as 
well  writo  a  noto  to  Bichards  for  him,  and 
if  any  damage  is  done " 

"You'll  let  them  have  some  flowers," 
put  in  Porstor,  "  won't  you  t  The  wives, 
I  mean,  like  flowers.  You  see,  half  the 
time  your  flowers  are  merely  grown  to 
delight  BichMds's  eyes,  and  these  peoj|da 
value  even  a  faded  geranium  immensely.*' 

"  I  don't  pay  garoener's  wages  for  your 
cab-drivers'  benefits,  Forster.  By  ttie  way, 
have  you  heard  tliat  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
dissolution  t " 

"Ob,plea8edon't  begin  to  talk  of  polities," 
said  Lsdy  Bookwood;   "you  will  fight 
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even  more  over  them  than  you  do  over  the 
cabmen  !  Forater  won't  take  any  side,  so 
you  get  no  chance  of  crowing  over  hJniy 
which  seems  half  the  fan  yon  get  ont  of 
politics.  Do  tell  me,  Forster,  have  yon 
seen  anything  more  of  tlie  beaatifol  and 
mysterious  Princess!  She  made  such  a 
lensation  at  the  ball«  and  I  hear  she  is 
asked  everywhere.  That  nnde  of  hers  is 
a  very  clever  and  delightfol  man.*' 

Forster's  face  brightened  np. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  her.  My  friend  Oillbanks  is  there 
constantly.  We  have  made  her  promise 
to  come  to  Richmond,  if  yon  wQl  allow  yoor 
gardens  to  be ** 

"  Oh !  then  yon  have  also  gone  in  for 
her  society,  Forster,"  said  Lady  Rookwood 
langhing.  **  She  is  the  rage.  I  hear  that 
Lora  Harvey  is  bent  on  marrying  her, 
bat  evidently  her  Royal  Highness  is  not 
soft-hearted." 

"  She  is  a  very  beaatifol  woman,  and  I 
believe  she  coald  be  persoaded  to  devote 
herself  to  the  work." 

"  Ob,  nonsense,  Forster,  she  is  a  very 
worldly  yoong  Princess^  I  believe.  I 
hear  it  said  that  she  means  to  miJ^e  a 
great  match." 

**  That's  the  horrid  way  you  women  talk 
of  each  other.  Now,  Ooasin  Emily,  mayn't 
I  invite  yon  to  yoor  own  gardens  to  join 
onr  select  lady  visitors  ?  I  asaore  yoa,  yoa 
will  enjoy  our  day  immensely.  We  shall 
have  a  ball,  and  yoa  can  lead  o£F " 

"  With  the  chief  cab-driver  t " 

*'  Tes  !  he  woald  talk  of  it  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Miss  Winskell  will  be  qaite  at 
home  on  grass.  Oillbanks  says  the  family 
live  in  the  wildest  glen  imaginable." 

Lord  Rookwood,  having  finished  his 
kidneys,  was  feeling  less  irritable,  es- 
pecially as  the  talk  had  tamed  on  pretty 
women. 

"  WeU,  Emily,  why  ahoaldn't  we  all  go 
to  Richmond  that  day  if  there  is  nothing 
better  or  worse  to  dof  At  all  events,  I 
should  save  the  flower-beds  from  being 
stripped." 

"  I  don't  suppose  yoa  would  be  wanted," 
said  Lady  Rookwood  smiling. 

"  Ob,  yes,  Rookwood,  do  come ;  you  will 
be  most  useful  explaining  the  foreign  ferns 
and  plants  to  our  men." 

"  Thank  you.  Shall  I  be  paid  for  work- 
ing overtime  f  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  will 
come  for  my  own  sake,  though  I  hate  this 
masquerading  between  the  classes.  You 
know  both  poor  and  rich  are  suspicious  of 
eftch  other." 


*'  That's  just  it ;  but  really  it  U  only 
ignorance.  There,  I  shall  consider  this  a 
settled  thing.  We  shall  be  a  jolly  party. 
Adela  and  Dora  are  coming,  Mary  has  to 
take  part  in  a  symphony  that  day,  though 
I  tried  to  get  her  to  fiddle  for  some 
dancing  on  your  lawns." 

"  Poor  Mary  1  She  must  have  turned 
blae  with  indignation.  Don't  you  know, 
Forster,  that  that  sister  of  yours  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  amateur  mudoians 
in  London  t " 

'*  Why  should  that  prevent  her  playing 
simple  dance  music  !  " 

"She  thinks  music  is  too  divine  to  be 
dragged  down  to  vulgar  uses." 

<•  Then  Miss  Winskell  and  Mrs.  Todd,  her 
companion,  are  coming,  and  Philip  brings 
his  sister." 

"  She  is  quite  a  typical '  nouvelle  riche,' 
and  gives  herself  no  end  of  airs,"  said 
Lady  Rookwood. 

"But  she  is  a  fine  woman,"  said  her 
husband. 

"I  wish,  Jack,  you  wouldn't  talk  of 
women  as  if  they  were  all  set  out  In  a  row 
for  you  to  award  them  prizes  for  their 
beauty,"  answered  Lady  Rookwood,  who 
was  decidedly  plain,  though  she  waa  bright 
and  clever. 

"WeU,  I'm  o£^"  said  Forster.  "I'm 
going  to  meet  GUlbanks,  and  to  consult 
with  him  about  provisions,  now  that  we 
have  the  garden." 

"You  pauperise  these  people  I  Some 
day  you'll  be  sorry  for  it,"  said  his  cousin. 

''No,  we  don't  Onr  cabmen  pay  their 
expenses,  and  I  know  that  in  order  to  do 
it  some  of  them  will  have  to  exercise  much 
self-deniaL" 

"Do  you  patronise  the  thieves,  toot" 
said  Lord  Roo)Ewood,  not  expecting  the 
answer  he  got. 

"The  young  ones,  yes.  Poor  fellowsi 
they  have  been  very  exemplary  lately, 
but  now  and  then  they  take  their  fling  for 
the  sake  of  the  profession." 

"  Forater  I  you  ought  to  be  put  in  prison 
yourself.  That's  the  only  safe  place  for 
aristocrats  of  your  sott" 

"  I  hate  the  word ;  pray  don't  use  it." 

"  How  do  you  reconcile  your  conscience 
to  the  riches  of  your  friend  f "  put  in  Lady 
Rookwood,  laughing.  "I  hear  that  Mr. 
Oillbanks  is  extremely  rich,  and  tibat  he  is 
considered  a  good  match  for  penniless 
daughters.  His  sister  will  be  sure  to  marry 
well  for  the  same  reason ;  but  according  to 
you,  Forster,  Mr.  Oillbanks  ought  to 
have  parted  with  all  his  money  long  aga" 
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"I  don't  keep  Philip'a  consoienee; 
beddeii  he  has  an  idea  that  it  ia  nobler  to 
spend  money  well  than  to  divest  yourself 
of  it  He  b  wrongi  bat  some  day  I  dare 
say " 

«Poor  deluded  disdple!"  sud  Lord 
Eookwood.  ''Well,  I  am  off  to  the 
elub." 

''Yonll  pnt  down  the  engagement, 
Oonsin  Emily  ? " 

"  Put  what  down  ? " 

"Our  Bichmond  party.  Til  see  about 
boats  for  the  men.  PUlip  is  paymaster 
that  day,  so  you  will  see  the  princdy  style 
in  whieh  everythbg  is  done.  Money  is  a 
useful  commodity  when  it  falls  into  suoh 
hands  as  his.  Oood-bye.  PU  walk  with 
Bookwood  as  far  as  his  club." 

Later  on  in  the  day,  after  the  two  friends 
had  spent  much  time  in  organising  their 
calmien's  party,  Philip  said  hesitatingly : 

"  Let's  come  and  see  that  the  Princess 
has  remembered  her  promise  to  us.  You 
know  she  is  now  asked  everywhera^' 

Forster  assented.  When  with  Miss 
WInskell  he  was  himself  conscious  of  being 
in  the  society  of  a  woman  of  no  ordinary 
character,  and  certainly  of  no  ordinary 
beauty.  He  pictured  her  as  being  in  the 
future  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  reforms. 
His  brain,  teeming  with  ideas,  was  ever 
willing  to  imagine  that  all  those  he  met 
would  one  day  take  part  in  his  work; 
for  up  to  this  time  he  had  never  been 
In  love  except  with  his  own  hM  visionary 
ideas. 

To-day,  as  he  and  Philip  sauntered 
towards  Eaton  Square,  he  had  no  more 
idea  of  any  special  attraction  than  he  had 
of  converting  his  cousin  Eookwood  to 
socialism.  Indeed,  when  he  thought  of  the 
Princess,  it  was  with  the  idea  that  Philip 
was  in  danger  of  being  smitten  with  the 
gbFs  beauty. 

Mrs.  Todd  was  standing  by  the  window, 
talking  very  volubly  to  Penzle.  Her  talk 
referred  chiefly  to  the  gossip  of  society,  but 
she  still  could  not  understand  her  charge. 
The  mixture  of  worldliness,  pride,  and 
simplicity  was  beyond  her  reckoning,  but 
she  had  not  the  key  to  the  strong  character 
which  a  better  and  a  nobler  ambition  might 
have  moulded  very  differentty. 

"Is  Miss  WinskeU  at  homel"  said 
Forster  absently,  wondering  if  he  could 
persuade  the  belle  of  the  season  to  set  up  a 
convalescent  home  in  her  beautifhl  glen, 
whilst  Philip  was  suddenly  seized  with 
shyness  at  the  bare  Idea  of  approaching  hb 
divinity,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  say 


when  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
her  in  the  pretty  drawing-room.  However, 
he  unfortunately  fell  to  the  share  of  Mrs. 
Todd,  and  could  only  cast  sideway  glances 
at  Penelope. 

She  herself  was  glad  to  see  the  two 
friends,  for  Mrs.  T(Kld's  company  always 
made  her  feel  sad,  reminding  her  that  she 
was  In  reality  a  prisoner.  But  Forster's 
presence  seemed  to  do  away  with  all  such 
feelings,  and  Penzle  was  happy -as  she  sat 
listening  to  him,  even  though  she  dis- 
agreed with  most  of  his  sentiments.  On 
his  side,  Forster  explained  all  their  plans, 
and  began  to  assure  the  Princess  that  her 
preseoce  would  give  extreme  pleasure  to 
the  weary  and  overworked  cabmen. 

"My  uncle  says  it  is  wrong  to  mix 
oneself  up  with  the  lower  orders.  They 
do  not  understand  us  at  all,  and  only 
take  liberties,''  she  said  when  he  paused. 

Forster's  eyes  kindled  with  indignation ; 
and  then,  as  he  looked  at  Penelope,  a  new 
feeUng  suddenly  entered  his  heart  He 
pitied  this  girl,  brought  up  in  narrow 
grooves  and  without  true  sympathy  for  her 
fellow  creatures. 

"I  won't  be  angry  with  you,"  he  said, 
calming  down,  and  one  of  the  smiles  which 
always  won  him  the  hearts  of  the  poor  and 
often  of  their  oppressors  lighted  up  his 
face.  "  But  you  must  promise  me  that  for 
that  afternoon  at  least  you  will  let  me 
show  you  that  the  gulf  between  rich  and 
poor  is  not  so  deep  and  wide  as  you  seem 
to  think." 

Penelope  shook  her  head. 

''I  shall  find  nothing  to  say  to  your, 
common  people." 

''But,  indeed,  if  you  only  listen  to 
them,"  pnt  in  PhQip,  "they  will  be  de- 
lighted." 

"And  in  time  you  wQl  do  more  than 
listen.  Miss  WInskell,"  added  Forster,  whilst 
the  earnestness  of  his  tone  brought  a  smile 
to  Penzie's  lips.  "  You  will  soon  see  that 
our  life  Is  not  complete  unless  we  find  a 
meeting  point  with  their  lives." 

"I  tUnk  all  that  sounds  well,  but, 
indeed,  you  must  not  think  that  I  could 
ever  do  tiiese  people  any  good." 

"Yes,  you  could  do  much.  We  want 
such  women  as  you  to  help  us.  I  am  soon 
going  to  take  up  my  manual  work,  and  I 
shall  be  proud  to  feel  that  by  doing  it  I 
shall  be  learning  some  of  the  secrets  of  a 
labourer's  existence." 

"  What  work  do  you  mean  t " 

"I  am  going  to  learn  to  be  a  former, 
so  as  to  know  really  what  tilling  entaik.** 
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"Oh,  don't  do  that»"  said  Ponzle. 
thinking  of  her  father  and  brother,  "it 
degrades  even  one  who  is  nobly  bom.*' 

"Bat  I  shall  enjoy  it.  My  ancestors 
have  been  settled  on  onr  land  for  many 
years,  and  the  family  likes  to  boast  of  it, 
bat  I  can  traly  say  that  we  know  really 
nothing  of  the  life  of  the  labourers.  Kow, 
on  my  farm  I  shall  do  as  the  labourers 
do,  and  see  with  their  eyes.  Then  I  shall 
be  able  to  help  my  London  friends  by 
getting  them  to  come  and  see  what  toil 
means.  It  is  the  land  which  teaches  all 
tnie  lessons." 

"Yonr  powers  will  be  wasted,"  said 
Penzie,  stUl  smiUng.  "  I  mean  also  to  go 
back  to  my  home,  bat  I  shall " 

She  stopped,  wondering  why  she  wanted 
to  tell  Forster  her  private  affairs,  and  why 
she  felt  inclined  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  all  her  hopes  and  her  ambition. 

Philip  at  last  got  his  turn,  but  he  felt 
that  he  could  only  make  stupid  remarks, 
which  did  not  interest  the  Princess  as 
Forster's  words  had  done,  even  though  the 
sabject  was  identical  and  the  aim  the  same. 

When  the  friends  went  away,  Forster 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

^Philip,  yoor  Princess  is  a  wonderful 
woman.  If  one  could  make  her  see  things 
properly  she  would  be  a  power  in  the  land. 
She  has  a  soul  above  that  of  the  ordinary 
pretty  girl" 

"  Yes,  isn't  she  perfect  t " 

"She  has  capabilities.  Besides,  she  is 
certainly  very  beautiful  Did  you  notice 
how  easily  the  colour  comes  into  her  cheeks 
and  how  her  eyes  flash  1  But  her  pride  is 
of  the  wrong  sort^  inordinate  pride  of 
birth." 

Philip  glanced  at  his  friend,  and  a  sudden 
chill  seemed  to  creep  over  him.  Never 
before  had  he  heard  Forster  remark  upon 
the  personal  charms  of  any  woman  as  if  he 
were  in  the  least  personally  interested. 
But  no,  it  was  impossible,  Forster  would 
not  easily  fall  in  love,  and  if  he  did  his 
wife  would  not  be  a  proud  aristocrat,  one 
of  the  class  he  thoroughly  despised. 

Thrusting  away  this  idea,  Philip  Gill- 
banks  threw  all  his  energies  into  the 
Bichmond  party.  If  money  could  make 
It  perfect  there  should  be  no  stint.  He 
was  so  glad  to  further  his  friend's  plan?. 
Forster  never  wanted  anything  for  himself, 
though  at  times,  for  the  sake  of  others,  he 
made  large  calls  on  Philip's  bounty. 

When  the  day  dawned,  Philip  found  that 
he  thought  more  of  the  Princess  than  of  the 
cabmen.  Indeed,  when  the  whole  company 


was  assembled  on  the  beautiful  lawns 
sloping  down  to  the  water,  it  was  the 
Princess  Philip  looked  at,  not  at  the  Book- 
woods  nor  at  hi^  own  fashionable-looking 
sister  Olytie,  who  was  much  elated  at 
being  in  such  distbguished  society,  even 
though  she  had  to  accept  it  mixed  up  with 
Mr.  Bethune's  stupid  cabmen.  She  talked 
rather  loud  and  tried  to  patronise  Penelope, 
but  meeting  only  a  polite  but  freezing 
reception,  she  had  to  content  herself  with 
Mrs.  Todd  or  with  the  Duke  when  he  was 
available. 

"Gome,  M3ss  Winskell,"  said  Forster, 
when  he  had  seen  his  friends  all  seated  at 
a  splendid  repast  provided  by  Philip, ''  I 
want  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  my  club  men.  They  ace  helpers 
to^y,  learning  to  give  as  well  as  to  recdve. 
Miss  Gillbanks  I  see  is  pouring  out  tea. 
How  well  she  gets  on  with  the  men ;  and 
Philip  is  a  host  in  himself.  If  I  were  to 
be  asked  to  point  out  the  best  and  most 
generous  man  in  London,  I  should  say  it 
was  Philip  Gillbanks;  and  now  I  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  in- 
troduced me  to  you." 

The  two  were  sauntering  down  a  shady 
walk,  at  the  end  of  which  six  young 
men  were  occupied  in  cutting  sandwiches 
for  those  who  were  going  in  the  pleasure 
boats. 

As  Penzie  followed  Forster,  she  began 
to  experience  the  strange  attractive  power 
he  undoubtedly  possessed,  and  which  made 
him  so  eminently  fitted  to  be  a  leader,  but 
her  pride  rebelled  at  the  same  moment 
that  she  recognised  the  fact. 

"Mr.  Gillbanks  is  of  course  compen- 
sated by  your  friendship,"  she  said  a  Uttle 
scornfully. 

"You  are  cynical  because  you  don't 
understand  his  goodness.  Gillbanks  has 
no  thought  of  personal  reward  I  assure 
you.  I  could  tell  you  many  stories  of  his 
pluck  and  of  his  unselfishness." 

"He  merely  follows  you,"  she  said 
softly,  "  he  said  so." 

"  That's  only  Gillbanka's  way  of  puttbg 
it.  He  can  inspfre  people  to  become 
heroes,  then  he  pretends  they  were  theu 
own  seers.  He  believes  you  can  help  us 
in  our  work.  Of  course  I  know  that  now 
your  time  is  very  much  taken  up,  but 
after  the  season  is  over ^" 

"I  shall  have  other  work,"  said  Penzie, 
almost  regretfully,  for  Forster's  words 
stirred  up  in  her  visions  of  many  possi- 
bilities. But  she  was  now  only  bent  on 
one  object 
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''Look  hoff  those  young  men  work 
with  a  will/'  said  Fontefi  tnrning  the 
oonteraation.  *'  Won't  yon  say  something 
to  them  %  " 

In  spite  of  herself  Penelope  obeyed  him. 
She  spoke  a  few  words,  and  smilingly  she 
took  up  a  knife  and  began  to  cut  bread 
and  butter.  Forster  had  set  the  example, 
and,  with  the  easy  grace  which  always  dis- 
tinguished him,  he  talked  on  as  if  to  one  of 
his  own  people. 

"  When  this  is  done,  come  and  help  us 
to  wait,"  he  said,  after  a  time,  and  turn- 
ing to  Penelope  he  added,  "  Indeed,  Miss 
WinskeU,  you  must  not  do  any  more," 

The  young  men's  smiles  showed  that 
they  were  pleased,  for  Forster  had  the 
power  of  attracting  the  most  raw  material. 

*'Do  you  really  like  them?"  said 
Penzie  as  they  walked  back.  ''  I  should 
do  it  all  from  a  sense  of  duty  if  I 
did  it  at  all|  not  because  I  cared  for 
them." 

*'  You  must  care  for  them.  The  feeling 
comes  in  spite  of  oneself.  When  Philip 
Gillbanks  succeeds  to  his  f ather^s  works  he 
is  going  to  be  a  model  employer,  and  he 
will  become  a  true  socialist" 

Penzle  shrank  a  little  from  the  idea  of 
the  model ''nouyeau  riche."  Forster  was 
different.  He  could  do  these  things 
perhaps  because  they  amused  him,  not 
because  of  any  hidden  principle. 

"Money  canQot  do  everything  for  a 
man,"  she  said,  raising  her  head  a  little.    • 

"  Of  course  not,  but  money  is  a  power 
which  some  few  people  can  wield.  Most 
persons  allow  it  to  rule  them.  Yon  will 
see  ttiat  my  cousin  is  really  rather  unhappy 
tonday,  though  my  friends  wOl  do  him  and 
his  garden  no  harm." 

Forster  laughed  as  he  said  this,  and, 
taking  a  short  cut,  he  soon  appeared  once 
more  among  the  assembled  men. 

"Now,  Bookwood,  you  must  make  a 
speech,"  said  Forster,  putting  his  hand  on 
his  cousin's  shoulder.  "  The  men  are  ex- 
pecting It.  Get  the  House  of  Lords  out  of 
your  mind,  or  rather  no,  give  us  a  replica 
of  your  last  utterance,  it  will  please  them 
immensely." 

Lady  Sookwood  came  to  her  husband's 
help. 

**Tell.them  you  are  glad  they  are  enjoy- 
ing themselvcF." 

''Hang  it  I  can't  It's  too  bad,  Forster, 
to  take  my  garden  and  then  to  make  me  per- 
jure myself !  You  know  I  disapprove 
entirely  of  your  cant." 

'<  Philip,  Miss  WinskeU  has  been  cutting 


landwiehes,  and  the  men  will  talk  of  it  for 
a  year,"  said  Forster,  not  answering  his  in- 
jured cousin. 

"How  very  good  of  you,"  said  Philip. 
"We  are  now  gobg  to  reward  their 
exertions  by  letting  them  row  us  on  the 
river.  I  have  a  boat  ready  fitted  up  for 
ladies."  . 

"How  very  sweet!"  said  Mrs.  Todd, 
and  Clytie  remarked  that  she  was  glad 
that  they  also  were  going  to  have  some 
reward. 

When  metaphorically  brought  to  the 
water  Lord  Bookwood  did  drink ;  in  other 
words  he  made  a  short  and  very  kindly 
speech,  which  the  men  applauded,  and 
they  further  shocked  his  sense  of  propriety 
by  striking  up,  "For  he's  a  jolly  good 
fellow."  To  Penrie's  surprise,  she 
noticed  that  Forster  joined  In,  and  then 
he  began  to  collect  the  various  water 
parties  which  Philip  had  arranged. 

That  evening  Penzie  could  not  remember 
what  was  said  and  done  on  the  water.  She 
knew  that  Mr.  ODlbanks  had  done  every- 
thing in  a  princely  style,  but  the  only  psrt 
of  the  day  which  the  Princess  recollected 
with  pleasure,  was  the  short  walk  she  had 
with  Forster  Bethune,  His  face  seemed  to 
be  continually  appearing  before  her  mind. 
She  did  not  know  why  she  should  think 
of  him — she  did  not  even  ask  herself  the 
question — ^but  she  sat  for  a  long  time  by 
her  open  window,  dreaming  as  she  never 
dreamed  before. 


THE  OLD  BOAD  TO  SOUTHAMPTON. 


- 


At  the  once  famous  corner,  where  the 
two  great  western  roads  divide,  just  out  of 
Hounslow  Town,  we  follow  the  one  to  the 
left,  saluted  by  the  trumpets  of  the  gallant 
Hussars  In  the  barracks  close  by.  An 
autumnal  mist  hangs  over  the  landscape, 
and  autumnal  tints  are  spread  over  the 
wide  fields,  where  there  is  more  room  for 
their  display  upon  acres  of  cabbages^ 
marrows,  and  other  succulent  vegetaUes, 
than  on  the  scanty  foliage  of  the  trees. 

Bedfont  Is  the  first  break  in  the 
monotony  of  the  road,  where  a  momentary 
Interest  is  excited  by  the  sight  of  the 
curious  yew-trees  in  the  churchyard,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  were  trimmed  into 
the  shape  of  fighting  cocks  by  some  sport- 
ing parson  of  a  former  centiuy,  who  thus 
sought  to  alleviato  the  gloomy  influences 
of  the  place.  And  was  not  the  "Black 
Dog  "  at  Bedfont  the  favoured  rendesvo«e 
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of  the  eoaohlng  men  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion t  Here  the  B.D.G.,  or  Benaington 
DtiTing  Olab,  liad  its  head-qnarten,  and  the 
quiet,  ileepy  village  woold  be  all  aUye  with 
foar-in-hand  dragB  steered  by  the  ehoice 
spirits  of  the  ooaohing  ring.  An  earlier 
record  shows  how,  one  Septttober  evening 
In  1768,  jast  at  this  spot,  Bedfont  lane 
end,  the  stage  eoaeh  from  Exeter  was 
stopped  by  a  dashing  highwayman,  "  well 
mounted  on  a  bay  horse  with  a  switch 
tail."  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
morality  of  the  proceeding,  it  was  a  deed 
of  desperate  courage,  single-handed  to 
arrest  the  great  lumbering  machine  with 
its  four  or  six  horses ;  its  dozen  or  so  of 
passengers,  many  of  whom  must  have  been 
armed ;  and  to  put  all  under  contribution. 
But  the  ffuard  was  a  resolute  fellow,  too, 
and  leveUmg  his  blunderbuss,  he  dbcharged 
a  shower  of  balls  at  the  bold  highwayman, 
who  fell  dead  from  hii  horse,  which 
galloped  off  nobody  knew  whither.  There 
would  be  some  compassion  among  the 
female  passengers  for  this  fine  young 
fellow,  wrapped  in  a  handsome  drab  surtout, 
who  lay  weUing  out  his  life-blood  In  the 
duit;  but  the  men  doubtless  pronounced 
him  "well  served,"  and  his  body  was 
dragged  off  to  the  *'  Bell  Inn,**  dose  by. 
Thence,  according  to  received  tradition,  it 
was  carried  away  in  a  hearse,  and  by  six 
horses;  while  a  weeping  lady,  closely 
veiled,  followed  In  a  mourning  coach. 

But  we  shall  meet  with  plenty  of  high- 
waymen further  on,  and  may  push  on  for 
Staines  Bridge,  time  out  of  mind  the 
chief  erossiog  place  of  the  Thames  for 
those  steppbg  westwards.  So  that,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution  whenever  there  was 
danger  apprehended  from  the  west, 
Staines  Bridge  would  be  broken  down  to 
hinder  its  passage.  In  later  ages  it  was 
chiefly  dreaded  on  account  of  Its  toll-bar, 
which  there  were  no  means  of  doubling 
round  or  avoiding.  There  was  sjways  a 
fight  among  the  toll  contractors  at  the 
periodical  auction  for  the  farming  of  the 
tolls  at  Staines  Bridge,  and  all  kinds  of 
queer  dodges  were  resorted  to  for  getUng 
the  bes^i  of  an  opponent.  The  leviathan 
of  the  latter-day  coaching  roads  was  one 
''J'oahua,"  a  Yorkshire  lad  from  Leedf, 
who  by  himself  and  his  nominees  controlled 
most  of  the  coaching  roads  from  Land's 
Ead  to  John  o'  Groats,  and  who  made  a 
special  strategic  pomt  of  Staines  Bridge. 
Its  importance  may  be  judged  by  re- 
ferring to  any  of  the  old  tom  books  of 
the  coaching  times,  which  show  coaches 


to  Winchester,  Southampton,  Salisbury, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Plymouth,  Penaanoe, 
with  many  other  stages  and  waggons  for 
these  and  intermediate  towns,  and  add  to 
these  the  constant  rumbling  and  jolting  of 
postohirises,  phaetons,  gigs,  and  tax  cart», 
the  continuous  rattle  of  wheels  and  clatter 
o!  hoofs  by  night  and  day,  and  judge  if  the 
toll  collector  on  Staines  Bridge  could  have 
liad  a  happy  life,  with  hb  hand  against 
eveiy  man's  and  detested  even  more  than 
the  nighwayman. 

Bat  there  is  no  toll-bar  to  annoy  us 
now,  and  we  may  rattle  over  Staines 
Bridge  with  a  glance  at  the  river,  which  is 
not  at  its  best  just  here,  but  embanked  and 
tidied  up,  looks  brighter  than  it  used  to  do 
in  that  middle  period  when  gasometers 
and  factories  were  the  only  prominent 
objects.  And  now  we  are  in  E^ham,  and 
just  the  crossing  of  the  shinmg  river  seems 
to  have  landed  us,  like  Banyan  a  pilgrims, 
in  a  new  and  more  blessed  country.  Here 
we  have  hill  and  dale,  and  hangbg  woods, 
rich  in  the  dying  loveliness  of  their  foliage, 
with  lawns  and  gardens,  and  terraces 
snffased  with  crimson  and  gold.  Egham 
is  passed,  pretty  but  inconsiderable,  with 
'*  Cooper's  Hill "  on  the  right,  crowned  by 
the  buildings  of  the  Eogineerlng  College. 
If  *'majesUc  Denham,"  the  poet  of 
'I  Cooper's  HiU,"  could  revisit  these  glimpses 
of  the  moon,  he  might  point  with  some 
pride  to  the  realisation  of  the  prophetic 
passage  In  his  famed  description  of 
'■Thames,  the  most  loVd  of  all  the  Ocean's 
sonsi"  who,  in  his  god-like  bounty, 

Finds  wealth  where  'tis,  beetowi  it  where  it  wants, 
Citiea  in  deaerta,  wooda  in  oitiea  pl«nta. 

From  Cooper's  Hill  you  look  down  on 
Rannymede,  on  Magna  Charta  Island  and 
the  windings  of  the  Thames,  where  the 
towers  of  Windsor  rise  proudly  above,  and 
the  antique  spires  of  Eson,  all  embraced  in 
a  setting  of  mingled  forest  and  plain,  the 
plain  as  Denham  describes  It,  perhaps  too 
majestically, 

Low  at  hia  foot  a  spMiotis  plain  ia  plae'd 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  atream  embrao'd, 
Which  shade  and  ahelter  from  the  hill  deri?ea. 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  givea. 

Bat  our  road  avoids  the  hills  and  winds 
pleasantly  along  past  Englefield  Green,  and 
then,  leaving  the  sunny,  open  country, 
passes  into  what  seems  to  be  a  noble  forest 
glade;  and,  indeed,  we  are  now  in  the 
purlieus  of  the  great  forest  of  Windsor; 
and  although,  technically,  the  district  was 
disafforested  some  centuries  ago,  yet  it  is 
now,  perhaps^  more  forest  than  ever,  in  the 
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861186  in  which  a  fcvoBt  is  a  woodland  scene* 
Nothing  finer  conld  70a  have  in  the 
way  of  a  foreat  driye  than  thb,  with  the 
solemn  aicadea  of  its  pine-woods^  the 
stretches  of  golden  bracken,  the  dying 
richness  of  all  the  wild  forest  growth. 

There  Fauxras  and  Sylvanns  keep  their  courtSi 

And  there  is  the  most  pleasant  hnsh  and 
stillness  over  everything,  while  the  fra- 
grance of  pine-wood  and  bracken  flayonr 
the  crisp  air  of  antnmn. 

*' Yott  don't  ketch  me  often  along  down 
here,  not  mucL  Ton  look  for  me  atop  of 
a  trsm,  along  by  Westminster  Bridge  Boad, 
that's  where  yon  have  me  I"  And  then  a 
lond  langh  in  which  other  voices  join,  bat 
with  more  constraint.  "  Yes,  I  'spect  yoa'U 
find  this  too  qniet  for  yon,  'Lfza,  after  what 
yon've  been  nsed  to." 

And  here  we  have  Eliza  on  the  wood- 
erowned  height,  and  this  is  her  estimate  of 
its  advantages.  Bat  Eliza  is  clearly  coming 
home  on  a  holiday  visit,  and  desires  to 
Impress  her  sister  and  another — an  old 
sweetheart,  perhaps — ^with  a  sense  of  the 
change  tiiat  has  come  over  her.  It  is  a 
shock  to  her  to  find  Labin  looking  so 
coontrified,  and  her  sister,  too,  in  her 
queer  little  cape  and  limp-looking  skirts. 
Perhaps  Labin,  too,  is  disenchanted.  Is  this 
the  bright,  rosy-cheeked  lass  whom  I  kissed 
so  fondly,  and  who  wept  on  my  bosom  as 
we  parted,  this  tall  yoong  woman  in  the 
leg-of-mntton  sleeves  and  frilled  shirt- 
front  % 

Bot  Eliza  and  Labia  are  lost  to  sight  in 
a  turn  of  the  road,  and  presently  we  are  in 
sight  of  the  famons  old  "Wheatoheaf," 
sUning  white  and  cheerfol  against  its 
snrroandbigs  of  dark  forest  There,  by 
the  pordi,  among  other  aatamn  leaves, 
flatters  the  annonncement  of  the  nsaal  end 
of  season  sale  of  the  "Virginia  Water" 
coach  horses.  For  here  is  winter  oomfaig 
npon  as,  tiie  coaches  are  knocUng  off,  and 
the  railway  boards  are  exhibiting  "Last 
Excursion  of  the  season"  bills.  Bat  we 
are  very  well  here,  nevertheless.  Summer, 
autumn,  spring,  or  winter  never  finds  the 
forest  lacldng  in  charm. 

A  little  beyond  the  "  Wheatsheaf "  is  a 
wicket  gate  that  gives  access  to  Yiiginia 
Water,  and  a  hundred  yards  or  so  through 
a  tibicket  of  evergreens  brings  us  to  the 
margbi  of  this  sweet  retired  lake.  Just 
now  it  is  a  scene  of  marvellous  beauty,  for 
the  trees  are  fully  clothed  in  all  the 
mysterious  tints  of  autumn;  and  the  placid 
lake,  embosomed  in  woods,  reflects  the  rich 
colouring  of  its  tufted  banksi  which  rise 


from  height  to  height  in  charming  gradation 
of  colour. 

Here  would  be  another  surprise  for  Sir 
John  Denham's  ghost,  who  naturally  would 
know  nothbig  about  Yirgfaiia  Water,  for  it 
was  not  in  existence  wb^t  time  he  was  in 
possession  of  his  corporeal  substance.  Yet 
the  name  is  well  known  to  him,  as  that  of 
a  stream  here  flowing  out  of  the  forest,  and 
there  was  also  a  Virginia  Gate  dose  by,  so 
that  the  name  was  not  invented  iox  the 
occasion  of  making  the  lake^  which  feat  was 
accomplished  by  tiie  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
soon  liter  the  crowning  victory  of  CuUo- 
den.  Nature,  we  may  say,  has  fully 
adopted  the  human  handiwork,  and  has 
made  of  it  in  this  autumn-time  one  of  the 
fairest  scenes  to  be  witnessed  on  this  earth 
of  ours. 

Not  as  much  can  be  said  for  the  cascade 
which  we  soon  pass  upon  the  road,  for  there 
is  but  a  ha'porth  of  water  to  an  unconscion- 
able desl  of  stone,  and  rocks  do  not  jump 
on  each  other  quite  in  the  fashion  in  which 
they  are  here  pOed  by  the  landscape  gar-» 
dener.  But  after  this  the  way  through  the 
forest  is  all  one  delicious  pine-scented  track, 
hedged  with  the  gold  of  the  dying  bracken 
or  the  faded  rose  tints  of  the  heather,  till 
we  come  out  upon  the  commonplace  world 
at  ShrubahiU,  with  the  compensation  of 
wider  views  of  a  grand  broken  country  of 
hill  and  dale,  closed  in  by  summits  of  quite 
portentous  blackness  and  gloom. 

Then  the  road  crosses  the  railway 
dose  to  Sunnbgdale  Station,  and^  a  few 
dozen  yards  further  on  stands  a  milestone 
with  the  inscription:  "23  Miles  from  Hyde 
Park  Comer."  On  the  left  opens  out  a 
bridle-path  over  thtf  heath,  that  looks  wild 
enough  in  its  contours,  although  now 
mostly  endosed  uid  cultivated,  and  it  is  a 
path  that  is  well  worth  following,  leadbg 
into  the  heart  of  the  wild  countr/of  heaths 
and  downs,  scored  by  andent  entrench- 
ments, fliome  of  vast  extent^  and  also  by  the 
ddving  and  digging  of  the  modem  sapper, 
what  time  the  camp  of  Ghobham  stirred  up 
our  military  susceptibilities,  not  long  befi»e 
the  notable  Crimean  War. 

But  the  western  highway  lies  before  us 
still  with  the  appearance  of  a  wide  forest 
track,  yet  wide  and  of  a  pleasant  yellow 
tint,  with  a  broad  footway  at  the  ride.  It 
stretches  out  in  view  for  miles  in  long 
swathes,  up  and  down,  like  the  unduktions 
of  some  vast  ocean,  but  straight  aa  it  is 
there  is 

Variety  which  all  the  rest  endeafs. 

On  one  ride  are  wild-looking  hills,  on  Um 
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other  niineriea  and  plantatioiM,  with  every 
variety  of  tree  and  shmb ;  while  at  places 
the  road  aiBomea  the  appearance  of  a 
majestic  avenue,  with  rows  of  forest  trees 
on  either  hand.  In  early  snmmer  the 
scene  is  brightened  by  the  gay  tints  of 
acres  of  flowering  shrubs ;  but  aatamn  is 
almost  better  for  the  splendid  show  of 
conifen,  which  keeps  op  its  braveiy  for 
all  the  winter  long.  Most  strange  and 
beantiflod  forms  of  every  known  spedes 
almost  of  the  great  famfly  of  the  fir  tribe 
are  here,  from  the  rade,  majestic  mountain 
pine  to  the  deodora  with  its  velvet-like 
masses  of  foliage,  and  all  growing  with 
health  and  freedom.  Beantifnl,  too,  are 
the  birches,  that  grow  to  big  trees,  with 
their  delicate  foliage  now  ail  splashed  with 
gold;  whOe  beeches  tinged  with  msset 
red,  and  the  dark  firs  with  their  ruddy 
boles,  make  an  effective  background  to 
the  whole.  Between  the  trees  we  have 
glimpses  of  fields,  paddocks,  gardens,  and 
pleasant  country  houses,  while  substantial 
pillar  letter-boxes  at  short  intervals  remind 
us  that  here  is  no  forest  wild,  but  a  city  in 
a  desert,  like  that  our  poet  foresaw. 

The  road  is  not  to  say  deserted,  for  at 
every  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  you  meet  a 
little  group  of  wayfarers — ^a  man  with  a 
prison  crop  and  a  basket  half-filled  with 
crockery;  a  woman  with  baskets  to  sell, 
while  another,  lone-looking  and  wretched, 
is  gathering  dead  sticks,  and  fallen  acorns, 
and  beech  mast.  A  lean  man  in  an 
American  buggy  is  driving  a  naked- 
lookbg  trotter,  the  butcher  and  baker  go 
past  at  speed.  And  now  through  the  trees 
one  hears  a  piano,  and  a  vibrant  female 
voice,  that  sings  one  of  the  melancholy 
songs  of  the  period.  It  is  a  powerf id 
voice,  for  it  comes  from  the  pretty  white 
villa  screened  behind  the  trees,  whose 
open  windows  let  in  the  crisp  morning  air 
and  let  out  the  flood  of  song. 

A  little  further  there  is  a  fioger-post^ 
which  is  evidently  new  and  up  to  date.  No 
need  to  scramble  up  that  post  and  try  to 
light  a  match,  one  dark,  windy  night,  to 
read  that  inscription.  '<A  mile  and  a 
half,"  says  one  arm  in  distinct  characters, 
**to  Sunningdale  " ;  the  same  measure,  in 
another  dir^on,  to  Windlesham;  and  a 
diird  arm  points  the  way  we  should  go, 
and  for  a  Uke  distance,  to  reach  Bagshot 
For  the  whole  mile  and  a  half  from 
Sunningdale  there  is  no  tavern  or  road- 
side inn,  and  that  on  an  old  coacUng  road 
is  a  pretty  dear  indication  of  what  a  desert 
track  this  was  before  the  railway  age.   Bat 


here  is  one  at  last,  the  "  Windmill,"  at  the 
cross-roads.  Doubtless  there  was  a  real 
windmill  on  the  hill  long  ago,  and  a 
gibbet^  too,  probably  not  far  ofi",  with  a 
dead  l^ghwayman  swinging  dolefully  in 
the  wind. 

Still  the  road  stretches  on  in  pleasant 
graceful  fashion — a  real  forest  road  with 
rural  scenes  let  in.  Now  we  have  a  vast 
ploughed  field,  where  men  and  horses, 
grouped  together  in  picturesque  fashion, 
axe  taUng  their  midday  refreshment,  with 
ploughs  and  huge  rollers  and  big  machines 
of  various  kinds  scattered  around.  And  we 
have  pastures,  too,  and  the  tinkle  of  a  cow 
beU  as  the  leader  of  the  herd  turns  this 
way  or  the  other  over  the  dowa  Then 
we  come  to  a  steep  incline  with  a  pleasant 
view  of  an  old  coaching  Inn  at  the  foot, 
with  its  shiny  bow  windows  and  red- 
roofed  stables,  and  a  green  in  front  with 
trees  that  shade  the  dusty  highway.  And 
this  brings  us  to  Bagshot  Bridge,  over  a 
tiny  ripple  of  water,  and  to  Bagshot  town 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Here  are  inns  in 
plenty,  leading  off  with  the  "Three 
Mariners,"  the  first  indication  we  have 
met  with  of  tiiis  being  a  seafaring  track. 
Bagshot  Park  lies  to  the  right ;  we  passed 
two  or  three  of  its  lodge  gates,  newly 
painted  red,  just  before  descending  to  the 
town.  Here  was  a  Boyal  seat,  a  hunting 
lodge  for  Tndors  and  Stuarts,  and  its 
present  occupant  is  evident  enough  in  the 
signs  of  the  shops,  most  of  which  claim 
some  special  appointment  to  the  Duke  of 
Oonnaught. 

Bagshot  is  a  breezy,  healthy  litUe  place, 
'^  ruined  and  desolated  by  raUways,"  write 
the  chroniclers  of  the  forties  and  fifties; 
but  that  has  since  risen  from  its  ashes,  and 
with  nice  shops  and  quaint  houses  shows 
every  sign  of  pleasant  prosperity.  Over 
the  roob  of  the  little  town  show  wild- 
looking  hiUs,  and  a  new  red  church  is 
perched  upon  an  adjoining  eminence. 
Fine  cedars  shade  the  road;  everywhere 
are  trees,  fine  gardens,  nurseries,  shrub- 
btties ;  and  this  is  a  district  that,',less  than 
a  century  ago,  was  as  bare  and  desolate  as 
could  be. 

From  Bagshot  the  road  winds  higher 
and  higher,  till  you  reach  au  ixm  of  andent 
fame,  tiie  "  Golden  Farmer,"  now  renamed 
the  *'  Jolly  Farmer,"  although  neither  gold 
nor  jollity  is  much  in  the  farmer's  way 
just  now.  But  turning  round,  you  will  see 
what  a  strange,  romantic  spot  this  is,  with 
its  '* horrid"  ravine,  as  savage-looking  as 
you  please,  whOe  beyond  are  some  of  the 
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blackeat  looking  hlllfl  yon  ever  saw,  rude, 
and  weird,  and  solemni  with  knobs  here 
and  there  of  awful  blackness.  In  1753, 
when  a  turnpike  Act  was  passed  for  making 
that  road  to  the  left  through  Frimley  and 
Famham,  the  place  is  described  as  the 
"  Golden  Farmer."  But  in  an  earlier  Act 
of  1727  the  spot  is  described  as  the 
"  Basingstone,"  near  Bagshot ;  and  a  plan 
of  Windsor  Forest  of  the  Stuart  period 
shows  the  Basingstone  on  the  present 
site  of  the  "Farmer/'  with  Winmore  Cross 
close  by,  and  a  gibbet  with  a  man  hanging 
there  on  the  side  of  the  hQl ;  so  that  the 
name  probably  attached  to  the  inn  between 
the  two  dates  before  mentioned,  and  tra- 
dition gives  the  following  account  of  its 
origin. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  gloomy,  desolate 
track  leading  to  Winchester,  Southampton, 
and  the  west  was  infested  by  a  determined 
highwayman,  who  waylaid  the  best  ap- 
pointed carriages  and  horsemen,  and  made 
them  stand  and  deUver.  Gold  he  would 
have,  and  nothing  else;  bills  and  notes 
might  go  free  for  mm ;  nor  would  he  touch 
anything  of  personal  belongings,  such  as 
watches,  jewellery,  and  so  on.  This  pecu- 
liarity,if  it  did  not  endear  1dm  to  passers-by, 
anyhow  acquired  for  him  a  certidn  distinc- 
tion. People  spoke  of  him  as  the  golden 
highwayman.  But  the  officers  of  the  law 
could  make  nothing  of  him ;  he  eluded  all 
their  researches,  and  vanished  with  the 
same  suddenness  as  he  appeared.  At  the 
same  period  flourished  a  farmer,  who 
farmed  some  half-hundred  acres  of  the  not 
very  fertile  heathland.  He  had  sheep  also, 
no  doubti  who  grazed  the  wild  pasture 
all  round.  But  anyhow,  at  fair  or  market 
the  young  farmer  was  always  to  be  found, 
buying  or  selling,  with  his  sack  full  of 
money,  and  always  paying  in  gold.  In 
this  way  he  became  known  as  the  Golden 
Farmer;  when  some  clever  runner  irom 
Bow  Street,  putting  this  and  the  other 
together,  set  a  snare,  and  lo  I  the  golden 
farmer  and  the  highwayman  were  one  and 
the  same.  And  soon  the  golden  one  was 
swingbg  in  the  wind,  and  the  farmhouse 
became  an  inn,  with  the  sign  to  keep  its 
former  occupant  in  memory. 

This  is  just  the  place  for  stories  of 
highwaymen,  mid  here  is  one,  an  early 
one,  of  this  very  place.  Here  we  have 
"  Bobert  Throgmorfon,  of  an  honourable, 
andenti  and  worthy  family;  William 
Porter,  also  of  deare  blood  and  respectable 
ancestors ;  and  Bishop,  of  no  lesse  dignitie 
in  birth,  admiration  of  wif,  and  height  of 


courage."  Living  together  in  the  city  of 
London  in  wild,  intemperate  fashion,  but 
united  in  the  strictest  bonds  of  brotherly 
afiection,  they  exhaust  their  means,  and  to 
supply  their  wasteftd  courses  they  "go  out 
upon  the  highway  with  good  horses,  good 
swords,  and  minds  emptied  of  all  vertue." 
Perhaps  Shakespeare  had  these  men  in 
his  mind  when  he  makes  Orlando  ask : 

What  I  would'st  thoa  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food. 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterouB  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road  ? 

Not  far  beyond  Bagshot  they  overtook 
two  citizens  of  London,  "and  one  Smith,  a 
marchantof  Southampton,"  riding  together. 
The  marchant  loiters  behind,  and  Tiirog- 
morton  and  Porter  dash  up  to  the  citiaens, 
"and  these,  with  afifrighted  humbleness, 
deliver  up  all  they  possess."  The  robbers 
then  strip  the  bridles  from  the  dtizena' 
horses,  and  turn  them  loose,  and  are 
about  to  bind  the  citizens  themselves, 
when  they  hear  a  cry  for  help  from  their 
comrade.  Bishop  had  ridden  up  to  the 
Southampton  man,  who  had  dismounted, 
and  demanded  Ids  purse.  But  tUs  last, 
being  a  man  of  courage,  drew  his  sword, 
and  bade  the  other  "  keep  off."  He  would 
only  part  with  his  money  with  his  life,  and 
he  fought  with  such  determination  that^ 
closing  with  Bishop,  he  threw  him  to  the 
ground  and  fell  upon  him.  But  now  the 
robber's  two  comrades  came  running  up, 
and  Smith,  thinking  to  gain  his  horse  and 
escape,  left  the  man  whom  he  had  held 
at  his  mercy,  and  spared;  who  rose  in  fury 
— the  fury  of  a  "gentleman"  who  has 
been  "sat  upon"  by  a  stout  merchant — 
pursued,  and  ran  his  man  through  the 
body. 

The  other  two  robbers  are  overwhelmed 
with  grief  and  dismay  at  the  sight  of  the 
foul  deed.  Bat  they  do  not  forget  to  take 
the  dead  man's  money — three  score  and  fif- 
teen pounds — ^and  then  ride  away.  But  by 
this  time  the  tiro  citizens  left  unbound  have 
recovered  their  horses,  and  they  ride  after 
at  a  prudent  distance,  keeping  tiieir  men  in 
sight  till,  coming  into  a  peopled  oountiy, 
they  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  which  fly  along 
the  road,  like  the  fiery  cross,  and  presently 
the  fugitives  are  surrounded  and  eaptored. 
The  robbers  had  fled  towards  Oxford,  and 
had  crossed  the  Thames  before  they  were 
captured,  a  chase  of  at  least  sixteen 
mUes.  They  were  imprisoned  in  Oxford 
Castle,  but  brought  to  Southwark  for  their 
trials  at  the  assizes  held  on  St.  Margaret's 
j  Hill.  Bishop  spoke  boldly  for  his  oomrades 
I  at  the  trial.    "  Moses,"  he  said,  "  asks  but 
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one  foi  one.  Therefore,  let  merey  be  shown 
to  these  poor  gentlemen,  and  let  them  not 
suffer  for  my  deed,  for  I  am  the  gnilty 
man  and  none  other."  Bat  no  merey  was 
shown,  and  the  three  were  hanged  together. 
After  death  the  bodies  of  Throgmorton 
and  Porter  were  allowed  honourable  barial 
in  the  dmrchyard  of  St.  George's,  whQe 
Bishop's  was  hang  ap  to  itBol  the  crows  of 
Bsgshot  Heath. 

Somewhere  aboat  here;  where  these 
two  grim  andent  stones  stand  on  each  side 
of  the  highway  —  fragments  probably  of 
the  great  monolith  ^at  stood  here  and 
marked  the  boundary  of  some  ancient 
kingdom,  the  Basingstone  of  the  old  maps 
— ^it  is  startling  to  be  accosted  by  a  wild, 
gaunt  figare  above  tlie  common  height  of 
man,  with  a  request  to  '^  help  a  labouring 
man  along  the  road." 

Bat  the  man  is  a  good  honest  fellow  in 
the  way  of  an  old  navvy,  who  has  trudged 
from  Southampton,  where  he  has  been  at 
work  in  the  dock  excavating  line.  This  is 
Thursday,  and  he  started  on  Monday  with 
nothing  to  carry  but  himself  and  the 
clothes  he  wears,  and  yet  leaving  nothing 
behind.  A  cheery  old  bird  he  is  too; 
sixty-seven  and  hard  at  work  all  his 
life;  he  has  worked  under  the  giant 
contractors  of  old,  he  goes  on  working 
under.the  pigmies  of  modem  days.  Many 
a  load  has  he  sent  to  the  tip,  many  a 
catting  he  has  helped  to  dJg,  where  now 
the  trains  whirl  past  laden  with  wealth 
and  fashion.  As  for  the  road,  he  has  not 
much  to  say  about  it,  except  that  he 
found  it  a  pretty  dull  piece  between 
Basin^toke  and  Winchester. 

It  IS  rather  encouraging  to  meet  with 
some  one  who  has  aetnidly  come  from 
Southampton  this  way.  But  bear  in  mind 
that  at  the  *'Qolden  Farmer"  we  have 
two  routes  open  to  us ;  one  by  Aldershot 
and  Famham,  and  so  by  Bentley,  Alton — 
does  anybody  remember  the  Alton  ale- 
houses and  the  sandwidbes  of  old  times  1 — 
and  then  by  New  Arlesford  into  the 
Itchen  valley,  a  pleasant  diversified  Une  of 
country.  Bat  our  way  to  the  right  be- 
tween the  grim  Basingstones  is  the  older 
way,  and  not  to  be  beaten  in  wild  romantic 
scenery. 

Certainly  the  Ulls  about  here  are  the 
blackest  you  ever  saw;  and  with  a  bit 
of  storm  looming  over  them  they  look 
quite  demoniac.  <  There  are  wild  holt« 
by  the  way ;  but  all  with  gas  and  water 
Uid  on,  as  the  auctioneers'  boards  inform 
you;  and  then  you  suddenly  tumble  upon  a 


little  town,  half  forest,  and  half  smart  new 
shops.  It  is  Oamberley,  and  hereabouts 
the  lads  from  Sandhurst  are  very  much  in 
evidence.  Tou  see  them  at  the  station 
bareheaded,  all  but  a  friend  with  a  bnil- 
pup  who  is  going  off  by  train,  and  upon 
whom  they  recklessly  pour  in  the  floating 
literature  of  the  bookstall.  You  meet 
them  tramping  across  the  country,  looking 
very  much  bored  under  the  guidance  of  a 
veteran  professor  of  milita^  sketching; 
you  see  them  more  at  home  on  hired 
hacks,  galloping  over  the  heath  to  join  the 
hounds  at  cub-hunting,  and  without  mis- 
givings as  to  being  taken  for  the  quarry. 

What  is  most  surprising  to  meet  In 
Gamberley  is  a  little  Frencn  boy,  quite  at 
home  and  able  to  chaff  the  Gamberley  boys 
into  fits,  if  only  they  will  not  throw  stones. 
He  carries  strings  of  onions  on  a  stick  and 
goes  perseveringly  from  house  to  house, 
"  Bay  'ny  ognions  sheap  1 "  He,  too,  comes 
from  SouthamptoD,  where  whole  families 
land  from  France  with  shiploads  of  onions, 
and  make  their  way,  traffiekhig  as  they  go, 
and  spread  themselves  among  the  Surrey 
villages.  When  their  onions  are  sold  they 
go  back  to  their  farms  and  grow  some 
more.  Sach,  at  least,  is  the  account  that 
the  villagers  give,  and  the  bright-eyed, 
dark-faced  little  chap  is  not  very  com- 
municative. He  owns  to  Brittany,  indeed, 
''  from  St.  Malo,  oui,  out,"  bat  after  every 
reply  it  is  always  impatiently,  "Mais 
voulez  vous  des  ognons,  monsieur  1 " 

Beyond  Oamberley  we  come  to  Black- 
water,  and  cross  the  river  by  a  bridge, 
**  where  you  can  stand  in  three  counties  at 
once,"  say  the  vlllageri.  And  from  that 
point  the  road  follows  a  line  of  country 
marvellously  wild  and  broken,  with  wide 
views  here  and  there  over  a  vast  extent 
of  country.  It  is  dreary  at  places,  but  at 
others  full  of  charm.  Eversley  lies  over 
the  hill,  and  Bramshill  Park,  a  famous  old 
mansion.  But  villages  are  sparse  and  few 
along  our  line  of  road,  which  leaves  the 
wilderness  at  Hartford  Bridge,  and  comes 
into  a  softer,  more  settled  country.  Then 
there  is  Hook,  with  an  ancient  inn,  the 
"Raven,"  dated  1653,  and  Natelyscures, 
with  a  tiny  Norman  church.  A  short 
detour  to  the  right  brings  us  to  Old 
Basing,  with  its  mighty  earthworks — a 
huge  circular  entrenchment  still  perfect  in 
contour,  while  the  castle  of  the  Paulets, 
that  was  held  four  years  for  thft  King  by 
the  stout  Marquis,  in  the  Oivil  Wars,  has 
left  hardly  a  vestige  behind — and  then 
comes  Basingstoke,  a  busy  country  town 
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with  a  fine  churchy  and  on  the  hill  above 
a  curiooB  ''chapel  of  Uie  Holy  Ghott," 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  time.  From 
here  Uie  road  ia  over  a  wide,  wddy,  roll- 
ing country  of  dovnui  and  BheepwaUuTi 
with  thatched  vUlagea  here  and  there,  until, 
in  approaching  Wincheiter,  all  this  ia 
changed.  The  old  Boyal  city  ia  environed 
by  pleasant  parka  and  woods,  and  its  high 
street  is  as  bright  and  charming  as  can 
be  imagined,  with  the  old  gate  and 
the  massive  buildings  of  the  King's  house 
now  occupied  as  barracks.  Then  there  are 
the  quaint  and  charming  Piazza,  the 
market  croaa,  and  the  paasage  under  the 
old  houses  to  the  cathedral — ^Walkelyn's 
cathedral,  Wykeham's  tomb  house,  where 
the  bones  of  Saint  Swithin  stOl  lie.  And 
don't  let  us  foiget  Jane  Austen  and  Izaak 
Walton  while  we  are  looking  for  the  tombs 
of  Bnf  us  and  the  rest 

And  there  is  St.  Cross  in  the  way^  with 
its  almshouses  of  noble  poverty,  where 
you  may  claim  the  ale  and  manchet  of 
bread  that  is  the  due  of  wayfarers ;  and  so 
through  the  sweet,  pleasant  country  to 
Chandlers  Ford,  where  the  soft  beauties 
of  the  Itchen  valley  begin  to  devdope, 
and  presently  in  a  beautiful  country  of 
woods  and  pastures,  with  the  shadow  of 
the  New  Forest  behind  it,  stretches 
Southampton  Water,  its  silvery  channel 
dotted  with  white  sails  and  streaked  with 
the  smoke  of  ocean  steamers,  whOe 
beyond,  like  a  cloud  on  the  horizon,  Ues 
the  beautiful  Tectis,  the  ever  green  Lde  of 
Wight. 


A  GREEK  PUPPET  SHOW. 


When  we  pass  in  review  the  progress 
which  has  been  accomplished  in  every 
branch  of  scientific  Imowledge  since  the 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  we  are 
too  much  inclined  to  look  down  with 
compassion  on  the  generations  which 
have  preceded  us,  and  to  fancy  that  the 
ancient  world  was  ignorant  of  the  exact 
sciences,  or  despised  them  as  unworthy 
of  Its  attention.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Greek  and  Soman  society  was  princi- 
pally composed  of  orators  and  statesmen, 
of  poets  and  of  artists,  whose  minds,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  exclusive  study  of  man, 
were  indifferent  to  the  universe  which 
surrounded  them,  and  cared  not  to  enquire 
into  its  mysteries.  It  is  true  that  the 
nations  of  antiquity  from  whom  our  culture 
is  mostly  derived    were  more  given  to 


metaphysical  and  political  speculations 
than  to  researches  into  the  laws  which 
govern  the  material  world,  and  that  when 
tfie  Greek  philosophers  did  seek  to  account 
for  the  various  phenomena  of  nature,  their 
explanations  appear  to  us  childish  and 
fantastic,  from  their  ignorance  of  laws  to 
the  knowledge  of  whiui  mankind  has  at- 
tained only  liter  bng  oenturies  of  tedious 
and  painful  toU.  But  even  in  those  days, 
when  all  culture  which  was  not  purely 
intellectual  was  apparently  undervalued  ot 
despised,  there  were  not  wanting  engineers 
and  men  of  science,  gifted  with  active 
brains  and  dextrous  hands,  who,  though 
they  could  not  clearly  define  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  action  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  were  well  acquainted  from  ex- 
perience with  many  of  their  practical 
applicatf  ons.  The  wedge,  the  pimey,  the 
lever,  the  windlass,  the  screw,  ttie  siphon, 
and  the  pump,  were  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era;  while.  In  the  oonstruction  of  the  pon- 
derous machines  destined  to  hurl*stones 
or  dwts  for  the  attack  or  the  defence  of  a 
beleaguered  dty,  they  showed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
and  a  remarkable  capacity  for  finding  the 
solution  of  the  various  problems  which 
they  encountered.  That  they  could  also 
condescend  to  more  trivial  matters,  and 
apply  their  skill  to  the  planning  of  in- 
g^nious  toys  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public^  we  may  learn  from  the  works  of 
Heron  of  Alexandriik 

This  celebrated  mathematician,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century  before  Christy 
is  still  principally  remembered  by  two  of 
his  many  inventions — ^namely,  the  fountain 
which  acts  by  compressed  air,  and  the 
aeropile,  a  metal  sphere  suspended  on 
pivots  over  a  lamp,  and  partly  filled  with 
water,  the  steam  from  wluch|  issuing  from 
two  tubes  turned  In  contrary  directions^ 
causes  It  to  revolve  rapidly  on  its  axis.  In 
his  book  entitled  "  nvcv/btaruca  **  he  exposes 
very  fully  all  that  was  known  in  Us  time 
with  regard  to  the  equilibrium  and  move- 
ment of  fluids,  and  the  elasticity  of  air 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  preMure. 
We  flnd  there  the  flrst  idea  of  tne  auto- 
matic machines  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
day  in  every  raflway  station ;  lor  he  shows 
how  to  construct  a  vase  which,  on  the 
insertion  of  a  piece  of  flve  drachmas  Into  a 
slot,  would  pour  out  a  certain  quantity  of 
lustral  watiur  to  the  worshippers  In  a 
temple.  He  describes  also,  under  the  name 
of  "  the  siphons  employed  at  a  conflagra- 
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tion,"  a  fixe-epgine  folly  m  efficaciofu  as 
those  which  were  in  use  bo  late  as  the  end 
of  the  Beventeenth  eentnry. 

Heron  is  less  known  as  a  eonstmctor  of 
automata,  thongh  his  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject is  h^hlj  interestingi  as  it  reveals  to 
ns  the  simple  methods  employed  by  the 
ancients  for  producing  motive  power  In 
the  absence  of  the  many  resources  fur- 
nished by  modem  science.  Q^e  work 
was  translated  into  Italian  by  Bernardino 
Baldi,  of  Urbino,  in  1569,  and  into  Latin 
by  Couture,  in  1693;  but  it  remained 
practically  inaccessible  to  the  majority 
of  students  till  the  appearance  of  tiie 
erudite  commentary  presented  to  the 
French  Academy  in  1884  by  M.  Victor 
Prou,  whose  translation  and  notes  luLve 
been  of  great  assistance  in  preparing  this 
article. 

Heron  divides  his  automata  into  two 

classes :  the  YirayoKra  and  the  Sjara  dvrd/Aora— 

those,  namely,  which  acted  on  a  moveable 
■tage,  which  advanced  automatically  to  a 
given  point,  and  retreated  when  the  per- 
formance was  ended,  and  those  which 
represented  In  a  stationary  theatre  a  play 
divided  into  acts  by  changes  of  scene. 

As  an  example  of  the  former  class,  Heron 
describes  the  apotheosis  of  Bacchus, 
which  was  apparently  shown  on  the  oc- 
casion of  some  festival  on  the  stage  of  a 
theatre  or  in  the  centre  of  a  dreus.  A 
basement  In  the  form  of  an  oblong  diest, 
mounted  on  three  wheds,  supported  a 
pedestal  ornamented  with  pilasters  and  a 
cornice;  on  the  top  stood  a  circular 
temple  crowned  with  a  dome,  upheld  by 
six  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a  winged 
Victory  carrying  a  wreath.  Within  was  a 
statue  of  Bacchus  bearing  the  thyrsis  and 
a  cup.  A  panther  lay  stretched  at  his 
feet;  In  front  of  the  temple  and  in  its 
rear  were  two  altars  laden  with  fire-wood, 
and  beside  each  column  stood  a  Bacchante. 
This  edifice  was  placed  at  a  oertab  part  of 
the  stage;  it  then  rolled  forwud  some 
distance  automatically,  and  stopped  in 
presence  of  the  public  The  wom  on  the 
altar  In  front  of  Bacchus  Immediately  took 
fire»  a  jet  of  mQk  sprang  from  the  thyrsis, 
and  wine  fiowed  from  the  cup  held  by 
the  god.  At  the  same  moment  gi^lands 
of  flowers  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
pedestal,  a  sound  of  tambourines  and 
cymbals  was  heard,  and  the  Bacchantes 
danced  round  the  temple.  When  the 
music  ceased,  the  statues  of  Bacchus  and 
of  Victory  faced  round,  and  tiie  second 
altar  took  fire  in  its  turn.    MUk  flowed 


again  from  the  thyrsis,  and  wine  from 
the  cup ;  the  Instruments  resounded,  and 
the  Bacchantes  repeated  their  dance.  The 
machine  then  rolled  back  to  Ita  former 
station. 

Heron  describes  minutely  the  con- 
struction of  this  chariot  and  the  mechanism 
of  Its  automata.  He  recommends  that  the 
basement  and  pedestal  should  be  of  such 
small  dimendons  that  there  may  be  no 
grounds  for  suspecting  that  the  figures 
are  moved  by  a  person  concealed  inside. 
The  l^htest  materials  should  be  employed, 
all  the  parts  should  be  accurately  finished 
in  the  lathe,  and  the  metal  pivots  and 
sockets  kept  well  oiled.  To  ensure  that 
the  chariot  should  follow  a  given  direction, 
he  advises  laying  down  boards,  on  which 
furrows,  for  the  wheels  to  roll  in,  should  be 
formed  by  nailing  down  wooden  bars ;  and 
Heron  may  thus  daim  to  have  Invented 
the  tramway,  as  he  was  also  the  first  to 
demonstrate  the  motive  power  of  steam. 

To  move  the  machine  and  the  puppets 
it  carried,  the  pedestal  on  which  they 
stood  contained  a  hopper,  filled  with  mUlet 
or  mustard  seed,  the  grains  of  which, 
Heron  remarks,  are  light  and  slippery.  As 
they  poured  out  through  a  small  orifice, 
which  an  attendant  opened  by  pulling  a 
string  when  the  time  came  for  beginning 
the  performance,  a  heavy  leaden  weight 
restins;  upon  them  descended  dowly,  and 
a  cord  passing  from  it  over  a  pulley  to  a 
drum  fixed  upon  the  axle  of  the  two  larger 
wheels  caused  them  to  revolve,  and  carried 
the  chariot  forward.  It  was  brought  back 
to  its  place,  when  the  show  was  over,  by 
anotfier  cord,  wound  round  the  drum  In  a 
contrary  sense,  which  reversed  the  action 
of  the  wheels.  Other  cords  of  different 
lengths  attached  to  the  weight,  and  pulled 
by  it  as  it  descended,  moved  the  pivots 
on  which  turned  the  statues  of  Bacdius 
and  Victory,  as  well  as  a  flat  rln^  revolving 
round  the  base  of  the  temple,  wmch  carried 
the  Bacchantes,  and  was  moved^  by  cords 
hidden  In  a  groove  on  Its  inner  ddes. 

The  action  of  the  weight  also  opened  and 
shut  the  valves  which  allowed  milk  and 
wine  to  flow  from  reservoirs  placed  in  the 
cupola  of  the  temple,  through  pipes  passing 
down  one  of  the  columns  to  the  cup  and 
thyrsis  held  by  Bacchus.  The  altars  were 
made  of  metal,  and  within  them  burned  a 
lamp;  its  flame  lighted  the  pile  of  chips 
and  shavings  through  an  orifice  dosed  by  a 
bronse  plate,  whidi  was  pulled  adde  at  the 
proper  moment  The  garlands  which  ap- 
peared raddenly  on  the  four  ndes  of  the 
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pedestal  bad  lain  concealed  In  the  cornice, 
where  they  were  supported  by  trap-doors 
held  by  a  pin.  When  this  was  withdrawn 
the  doors  gave  way,  and  the  garlands, 
weighted  with  lead,  fell  into  their  places. 
The  rattling  of  tambourines,  and  the  clash- 
ing of  cymbals,  which  accompanied  the 
dance  of  the  Bacchantes,  were  imitated  by 
leaden  balls  falling  upon  a  dmm,  and  re- 
bounding from  it  npon  brazen  plates.  The 
cords  wnich  produced  these  movements 
were  fixed  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
machinery  by  means  of  loops  passing  over 
pegs,  which  became  detached,  and  fell  off 
when  the  action  of  the  puppets  was  to 
cease.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  re- 
arrange the  cords  after  each  performance, 
a  tedious  operation,  but  clockwork  moved 
by  a  spring  was  still  unknown. 

To  the  automata  just  described.  Heron 
preferred  those  which  acted  in  a  stationary 
theatre^  as  they  allowed  the  choice  of 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects.  He  proceeds, 
therefore,  to  describe  a  little  tragedy  in 
five  acts  which  represented  the  legend 
of  Nauplius;  FhQo  of  Byzantium,  a  con- 
temporary engineer,  had  invented  its 
mechanism,  and  Heron  justly  claimed  to 
have  much  perfected  and  simplified  it. 

The  adventures  of  Nauplius,  King  of 
Euboea,  and  of  his  son  Palamedes,  were 
related  in  the  poems  known  as  the  Epic 
Cycle,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
remain ;  but  we  know  from  later  writers 
that  Agias  of  Troezen,  In  the  ''Nostoi," 
and  Stasinus  of  Cyprus,  In  the  <<  Cypria," 
have  sung  the  treacherous  murder  of 
the  son,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  father 
upon  the  Oreeks  retumiug  from  the  siege 
of  Troy.  In  these  poems  Palamedes  seems 
to  have  been  represented  as  another 
Prometheus,  a  master  of  ail  the  sciences 
and  a  benefactor  to  the  human  race  by 
his  useful  inventions.  Alone  among  the 
Greek  chiefs  he  had  led  no  soldiers  to 
Troy,  but  his  universal  knowledge  enabled 
him  to  render  important  services  to  the 
army  of  the  Oreeks,  and  in  the  legends 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  he  is  opposed 
to  Ulysses  as  the  type  of  a  nobler  kind 
of  Intellect^  strongly  contrasted '  with  the 
selfish  cunning  of  his  enemy,  to  whose 
treachery  he  fell  a  victim.  Palamedes 
was  said  to  have  discovered  that  the  mad- 
ness, under  pretence  of  which  the  King 
of  Ithaca  sought  to  escape  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  following  the  Atreidss  to  Troy, 
was  merely  feigned,  and  during  the  siege 
he  provoked  still  more  his  animosity  by 
deriding  Um  want  of    courage.    A  false 


accusation  of  treason  to  the  Greeks  was 
brought  against  him  by  Ulysses,  and  the 
adroitly  concocted  proofs  which  supported 
It  made  it  appear  that  he  corresponded 
with  Priam,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
betraying  the  Greek  army  to  the  Trojans. 
Achilles  and  Aj^x  of  Locri,  the  friends 
of  Palamedes,  were  absent  at  the  timh, 
and  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Greeks, 
uttering  no  lamentations  over  his  ftte, 
but  merely  saying,  ■<  I  pity  thee,  O  Truth  I 
for  thou  hast  pertehed  before  me." 

When,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  the  con- 
federated chieft  were  returning  to  their 
homes,  the  Greek  fleet  was  assailed  off  the 
Island  of  Enboea,  near  Cape  Ciphareum,  by 
a  violent  tempest  raised  by  the  anger  of  the 
gods  who  were  Irritated  by  the  pillage  and 
destruction  of  their  temples,  and  Athene 
hurled  a  thunderbolt  on  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus,  to  avenge  the  desecration  of  her 
shrine,  whence  he  had  dragged  the  priestess 
Cassandra.  Nauplius  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  the  murderers  of  his 
son.  He  displayed  a  torch  at  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  rocky  coast;  tiie 
Greeks  steered  their  vessels  towards  it; 
and  most  of  them  were  wrecked  and  many 
warriors  perished. 

Such  was  the  tale  which  Philo  of  By- 
zantium had  chosen  to  represent  by  means 
of  automata,  and  Heron  did  not  consider 
it  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  science 
to  take  np  the  work  after  him,  and  seek 
to  execute  the  movements  of  the  puppets 
by  more  simple  and  efficacious  methods. 

The  little  theatre — which  he  calls  ir/raf, 
a  tablet  or  picture — stood  upon  a  short 
column;  It  was  ornamented  with  a  pedi- 
ment like  a  temple,  and  was  closed  by 
folding-doors  Instead  of  a  curtab.  These 
swung  open  of  themselves,  and  displayed  a 
view  of  the  seashore,  with  groups  of  work- 
men busily  engaged  In  constructing  ships. 
Some  were  sawing,  others  hammering; 
others  handled  the  auger  or  the  hatcheti 
and  Heron  assures  us  tlut  their  tools  made  a 
noise  like  those  of  real  workmen.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  doors  closed,  and  when 
they  opened  again  the  scene  showed  anotlier 
part  of  the  coast,  with  the  Greeks  dragging 
their  vessels  into  the  sea.  At  the  be- 
ginnbg  of  the  third  act  there  appeared 
merely  the  sky  and  the  sea,  over  whioh 
the  Greek  fleet  presently  came  sailing  in 
battle  array,  while  dolphins  bounded 
alongside,  springing  out  of  the  waves. 
Then  the  sea  became  rough  and  stormy, 
and  the  Greek  ships,  formed  in  line,  ran 
swiftly  before  the  wind.    The  fourth  act 
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showed  the  oout  of  Ealcea,  and  Naapliai 
wai  seen  brandishiDg  his  tonli,  whOe  Athene 
advanced  and  stood  beside  him  to  show 
that  he  acted  as  minister  of  her  vengeance. 
The  doors  opened  for  the  fifth  and  last  time 
on  a  view  of  the  wreck  of  the  Greek  ships 
on  tiie  rocks  of  Oape  Gapharenm,  and  Ajaz 
was  seen  strngglbg  through  the  waves 
towards  a  temple  which  crowned  the 
promontory.  Athene  appeared  again,  a 
peal  of  thonder  was  heard,  a  flash  of 
lightning  struck  Ajaz,  who  disappeared, 
and  the  tragedy  came  an  ind. 

The  theatre  in  which  these  puppets 
were  shown  must  have  presented  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  well-known  pictures 
with  cardboard  figures  moved  by  clock- 
work, but  diiSfered  from  them  by  the 
changes  of  scene  and  the  doors  opening 
and  closing  automatically,  which  divided 
the  performance  faito  acts.  The  mechanism 
was  exceedingly  simple  and  ingenious.  The 
moving  force  was  a  heavy  weight  slidbg 
in  a  hopper  filled  with  sand.  The  Greek 
shipwrights  who  appeared  in  the  first  act 
were  painted  on  the  scene  at  the  back  of 
the  theatre,  their  arms  bearing  the  tools 
being  slone  moveable;  the  pivots  on  which 
they  were  fixed  passed  through  the  picture 
and  canied  on  the  other  side  a  lever 
which  rose  and  fell  by  the  action  of  a 
toothed  wheel  and  a  counterweight.  The 
scenes  representing  the  sea,  the  coast,  and 
the  shipwreck,  were  painted  on  thin  Unen, 
and  kept  rolled  up  out  of  sight  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  theatre,  where  they  were 
held  by  a  peg;  and  when  this  was  withdrawn 
by  the  action  of  the  weight  they  fell  into 
their  place.  The  views  of  the  sUps  sailing 
past  in  good  order  as  a  fieet,  and  then 
driven  by  the  gale,  were  painted  on  a  long 
band  of  paper,  which  was  drawn  across  the 
stage  between  two  rollers  hidden  on  each 
side  of  the  proscenium.  The  dolphins 
were  mounted  on  a  drum  fixed  beneath 
the  stage,  and,  as  it  turned,  they  rose  and 
fell  through  a  sGt  in  the  flooring.  The 
device  of  a  lamp  hidden  in  a  metal  box, 
which  was  employed  to  light  the  altars  in 
the  apotheosis  of  Bacchus,  was  again  adopted 
to  produce  the  flame  which  lit  up  the 
stage,  and  was  supposed  to  proceed  firom 
the  torch  held  by  Nauplius.  A  thin  slip 
of  wood  painted  and  gilt  represented  the 
thunderbolt  which  struck  Ajax;  it  was 
weighted  with  lead  and  slid  along  two 
tightly  stretched  cords,  painted  black  so 
as  to  be  invisible.  At  the  same  instant, 
another  scene  painted  like  the  sea  was  let 
down  suddenly,  and  Ud  Ajax  from  sight. 


whilst  the  thunder  was  imitated  by  the 
falling  of  leaden  balls  upon  a  drum.  The 
folding-doors  which  served  as  a  curtain 
and  hid  the  changes  of  scene,  were  opened 
and  shut  by  a  very  ingenious  contrivance. 
The  pivots  upon  which  they  turned 
descended  into  a  chamber  placed  beneath 
the  stage.  There  they  were  connected  by 
cords  wound  round  them  with  a  horisontal 
shaft,  which,  by  making  at  given  intervals 
a  half-turn  backwards  or  forwards,  pulled 
the  doors  to  and  fro.  To  produce  this 
oscillating  movement  the  shaft  carried  on 
opposite  sides  two  rows  of  pegs,  to  whidi 
a  cord  connected  with  the  weight  was 
attadied  by  loops,  In  a  zig-sag  pattern,  and 
as  the  weight  descended,  it  pulled  alter- 
nately one  side  or  the  oUier,  after  a  lapse 
of  time  regulated  by  the  length  of  cord 
allowed  to  hang  loose  between  the  pegs. 

Though  Heron  does  not  state  tiie  fact,  It 
Is  probable  that,  during  the  performance, 
the  action  of  the  puppets  was  accompanied 
and  interpreted  by  the  recital  of  the  poem 
on  which  the  Uttie  drama  was  founded. 
For  pantomimic  scenes  were  usually  danced 
not  only  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  but  to 
that  of  a  chorus  which  sang  the  legend 
acted  by  the  mime.  It  is  also  probable 
that  many  other  episodes,  either  from 
Homer  or  from  the  Gydic  poets  who  sang 
the  adventures  of  the  Greek  heroes  sul^ 
sequentiy  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  were 
exhibited  to  the  people  In  a  similar  fashion, 
for  Heron  concludes  his  treatise  by  re- 
marking that  all  theatres  of  automata  are 
constructed  and  worked  on  the  same 
system,  though  they  differ  from  each  other 
accordfaig  to  the  subject  of  the  play 
represented. 
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This,  probably,  is  the  most  widely- 
spread  of  all  popular  quotations.  For 
almost  a  century  it  has  been  current  in 
English  society  and  literature.  And  not 
only  that.  *'  Mrs.  Grundy  "  has  gradually 
become  a  personification  of  all  that  Is  moat 
respectable  and  law-abidfaDg  In  our  social 
order.  She  has  been  elevated  into  a  sort 
of  fetish — ^a  goddess  whose  behests  must 
be  attended  to  under  penalty  of  ostracism 
— a  species  of  modem  "  She-who-must-be- 
obeyed.** 

"  Mrs.  Grundy,"  in  fact.  Is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  Instinct  for  propriety 
— an  instinct  which  cannot  readily  or  safely 
be  ignored  or  violated. 
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How  comes  it  that  this  name,  of  all 
names,  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  ^Rreat 
arbiter  of  morals  and  manners)  Why 
**Mrff.  Gmndy,"  any  more  than  "Mrs. 
Brown  "  or  "  Mrs.  Bobinson  "  f 

The  story  is  a  carioas  one;  and,  in 
order  to  tell  it,  we  mast  go  back  in 
thoDght  to  the  year  1800,  when  a  play 
by  Thomas  Morton,  called  "Speed  the 
Plough,''  was  produced  sncoessfcdly  at 
Covent  Garden.  The  work  was  of  no 
great  literary  or  dramatic  merit.  The  mdn 
featares  of  the  plot  are  absurdly  melo- 
dramatic, and  some  of  the  language  is  ez« 
ceedingly  high-flown.  The  piece,  however, 
is  happy  in  some  of  its  comic  characters. 
Very  little  interest  attaches  to  the  woes 
and  loves  of  Henry  Blandford,  who  is 
hated  and  persecuted  by  his  uncle,  Sir 
Philip,  because  his  father  did  that  uncle 
wrong ;  but|  on  the  other  hand,  Sir  Abel 
Handy,  the  foolish  "inventor,"  and  his 
conceited  son,  Bob,  are  diverting  people ; 
and  Farmer  Ashfield  and  his  wife,  who 
befriend  the  unlucky  Henry,  are  not  only 
entertaining,  but  very  true  to  nature. 

It  is  to  Dame  Ashfield  that  we  owe  the 
famous  and  familiar  query — "What  will 
Mrs.  Grundy  sayt"  Mrs.  Grundy,  in 
the  play,  is  the  wife  of  Farmer  Grundy, 
and  a  neighbour  of  the  Ashfields.  She 
has  no  part  in  the  action  of  the  piece,  but 
figures  constantly  in  the  conversation  of 
Dame  Ashfield.  The  truth  is,  the  latter 
lady  is  jealous  of  Dame  Grundy.  The 
two  are  rivals,  apparently — socially  and  in 
business.  The  very  first  thing  we  hear  of 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  that|  in  Dame  Ashfi^ld's 
opinion,  her  butter  is  "  quite  the  crack  of 
the  market"  When  the  curtain  rises, 
Dame  Ashfield  comes  in  from  the  town, 
and  tells  her  husband  that  "Farmer 
Grundy's  wheat  brought  five  shillings  a 
quarter  more  than  ours  did."  Then  follows 
the  reference  to  the  other  Dame's  butter ; 
and  it  becomes  clear  that  Mrs.  Grundy  is 
a  favourite  subject  of  talk  with  Mrs. 
Ashfield. 

"  Be  quiet,  wool  ye  t "  cries  old  Ashfield ; 
"  alewaya  ding  dinging  Dame  Grundy  into 
my  ears.  '  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  t ' 
'  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  think  1 '  Cam't 
thee  be  quiet,  let  her  uone^  and  behave 
thyself  pratty  % " 

"Certainly  I  can,"  says  the  Dame. 
"  Til  tell  thee,  Tummus,  what  she  said  at 
church  last  Sunday." 

"Canst  thee  tell  what  parson  saidt 
Noa !  Then  Til  tell  thee.  A'  said  that 
envy  were  as  foul  a  weed  as  grows,  and 


cankers  all  wholesome  plants  that  come 
near  it— that's  what  a'  said." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  envy  Mrs.  Grundy, 
indeed  1 "  says  the  Dame. 

"  Why  dan't  lettan  her  alone,  then  t  I 
do  verQy  think,  when  thee  goest  to  t'other 
world,  the  vurst  question  thee't  ax  11  be  if 
Mrs,  Grundy's  tliere.  Zoa  be  quiet,  and 
behave  pratty,  doo'e." 

But  the  Dame  cannot  be  quiet  No 
sooner  is  tliis  rebuke  out  of  her  husband's 
mouth  than  she  begins  to  tell  him  how  she 
has  met  a  procession  of  coaches  and  ser- 
vants belonging  to  Sir  Abel  Handy,  and 
how  a  "handsome  young  man,  dressed  all 
in  lace,  pulled  off  hb  hat  to  me,  and  said : 
'Mrs.  Ashfield,  do  me  the  honour  of 
presenting  that  letter  to  your  husband.' 
So  there  he  stood  without  his  hat.  Oh, 
Tummus,  had  you  seen  how  Mrs,  Grundy 
looked  1" 

"Dom  Mrs.  Grundy  1"  cries  the  irate 
farmer ;  "  be  quiet,  and  let  I  read,  wo6l 
ye?" 

The  letter  is  from  his  daughter  Susan, 
and  mentions  that  Sir  Abel  Handy  has  just 
been  married  to  Nelly,  a  former  servant  of 
the  Ashfields.  At  once  Dame  Ashfield 
recurs  to  her  dominant  idea. 

"  Oar  Nelly  married  to  a  great  Baronet ! 
I  wonder,  Tummus,  what  Mrs.  Grundy 
will  say  t" 

So,  again,  when  Evergreen,  the  gardener, 
enters,  and  says,  "Have  yon  heard  the 
news  f "  "  Anything  about  Mrs.  Grundy  f " 
asks  the  irrepressible  lady.  No;  the  news  is 
about  Sir  Philip  Blandford,  Henry's  uncle; 
and  that  leads  to  a  reference  to  Henry 
himself — Henry,  who,  at  this  point,  knows 
nothing  of  his  parentage — "  Poor  Henry," 
as  Evergreen  calls  him. 

Then  Evergreen  is  invited  into  the  farm- 
house, Dame  Ashfield  offering  him  a  mug 
of  harvest  beer,  and  promising  to  tell  him 
"  such  a  story  of  Mrs.  Grundy  1 " 

After  that  the  allusions  to  Dame  Grundy 
are  not  quite  so  numerous,  though  numerous 
enough.  Again  and  again  we  are  allowed 
to  see  that  she  is  never  wholly  out  of  her 
neighbour's  thoughts.  What  Mrs.  Grundy 
may  think  of  l£ni.  Ashfield  we  are  not 
permitted  to  know,  but  to  Mrs.  Ashfield 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  evidently  an  object  of 
unceasing  concern. 

When  Bob  Handy  comes  across  Dame 
Ashfield  as  she  is  making  lace,  and  asks 
her  whether  that  occupation  is  "  a  common 
employment  here,"  she  replies : 

"  Ob,  no,  sir ;  nobody  can  make  it  in 
these  parts  but  myselL     Mra  Grundy, 
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indeed,  pretendi;  bat,  poor  woman,  she 
knows  no  more  of  It  than  yon  da'' 

Later  on,  the  Ashfielde  become  aware 
that  Susan  is  in  correspondence  with  Bob 
Handy,  and  are  uneasy  at  the  thought  of 
her  being  the  object  of  that  young  back's 
attentions. 

**  I  dan't  like  it  a  bit,"  says  the  farmer. 

<'Nor  I/'adds  his  wife.  «*If  shame  should 
come  to  the  poor  child — I  say,  Tammup, 
what  would  Ifrs.  Grundy  say  wen  t  "^ 

"Dom  Mrs.  Grundy!  What  would  my 
poor  wold  heart  say  f " 

HoweveTi  Dame  AAhfield  is  a  good  soul, 
after  aU.  When  she  and  her  husband 
espouse  the  cause  of  Henry  against  his 
uncle,  their  landlord,  the  latter  threatens 
to  distrain  for  rent,  and,  for  the  time, 
they  hare  before  them  the  prospect  of 
poyerty.  Bather,  however,  than  throw 
Henry  over,  they  are  prepared  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices,  and  the  Dame  is 
willing  even  to  sell  her  three  sflk  gowns. 

*'  ru  go  to  church  in  a  stuff  one,"  she 
says,  '*  and  let  Mrs.  Grundy  turn  up  her 
nose  as  much  as  she  pleases." 

And,  in  so  saying,  she  furnishes  Henry 
with  the  most  decisiye  proof  of  her  favour 
and  friendship. 

The  good  lady  has  her  reward.  The 
play  doses  with  the  certainty  of  her 
being  able  to  triumph  over  Mrs.  Grundy 
in  the  most  crushing  and  colbvincing 
fashion.  Bob  Handy's  intentions,  it  seems, 
are  honourable.  He  relinquishes  the 
opportunity  of  marrying  the  heiress.  Miss 
Blandford — who  falls  to  the  lot  of  her 
cousin  Henry — and  determines  to  wed 
Susan  Ashfield,  whom  he  truly  loves. 

"  Drabbit,"  says  old  Ashfield,  "  I  shall 
walk  In  the  road  all  day  to  zee  Sue  ride 
by  in  her  own  coach." 

**  Tou  must  ride  with  me,  father,"  says 
Susan. 

"  I  say,  Tummus,"  observes  the  Dame, 
"  what  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  then  %  " 

In  a  subsequent  scene,  where  Susan  goes 
out  with  Sir  Abel  and  his  son,  the  old 
farmer  cries : 

<'  Bless  her,  how  nicely  she  do  trip  It 
away  with  the  gentry." 

*'  And  then,  Tummus,"  says  the  Dame, 
"  think  of  the  wedding." 

Ashfield  (reflecting) :  « I  declare  I  shaU 
be  just  the  same  ever.  Maybe  I  may 
buy  a  smartish  bridle,  or  a  zllver  backy- 
stopper,  or/the  like  o'  that" 

The  Dame  (apart) :  '*  And  then,  when 
we  come  out  of  church,  Mrs.  Grundy  will 
be  standing  about  there." 


Ashfield  (apart) :  « I  shall  shake  hands 
agreeably  wi'  all  my  friends." 

The  Dame  (apart) :  "  Then  I  just  look 
at  her  in  this  manner." 

Ashfield  (apart) :  ><  How  dost  do,  Peter  1 
Ah,  Dick  1  glad  to  zee  thee,  wi'  all  my 
zoal ! "    (Bows  to  the  centre  of  the  staga) 

The  Dame  (apart) :  *'  Then,  with  a  kind 
of  half  curtsy,  I  shall " 

At  this  point  the  two  come  into  collision, 
and  the  farmer  cries : 

"  What  an  wold  fool  thee  bee'st,  Dame ! 
Oome  along,  and  behave  pratty,  doo'e." 

Obviously  the  play  must  have  made  a 
distinct  Impression  both  at  Its  first  per- 
formance and  subsequently.  Not  other- 
wise can  we  account  for  the  extraordinary 
vogue  of  the  sentence  which  heads  this 
artide.  That  sentence,  practically,  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  play.  Though  the 
piece  ran  for  forty  nights  on  Its  original 
production,  and  though  It  was  afterwards 
revived  with  Mathews  and  EUIston, 
Munden  and  Dowton,  successively  in 
principal  parts.  It  has  gradually  faded  out 
of  the  theatrical  repertory,  and  is  now  no 
more  seen.  Yet  a  single  passage  in  it  has 
penetrated  wherever  the  English  language 
ia  spoken,  and  a  figment  of  the  author's 
brain  has  been  accepted  at  last  as  typifying 
the  Spirit  of  Britisn  decorum. 

Something  of  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
excellence  of  the  original  interpretation  of 
Dame  Ashfield.  This  was  supplied  by 
BIrs.  Davenport,  an  actress  of  high  rank 
in  her  day.  Her  impersonation  may  have 
struck  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
as  so  deUghtful  that  they  could  not  but 
repeat  to  themselves  and  to  one  another, 
In  their  houses  and  elsewhere,  the  query, 
"  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  1 "  which 
she  had  made  so  humorously  effective,  and 
which  consequently  has  been  handed 
down  to  the  third  generation.  Or  it 
may  simply  be  that  the  audiences  of 
1800  were  profoundly  Impressed  by  the 
Dame's  truth  to  life — by  the  admirable 
naivete  of  her  allusions  and  references 
to  her  rivaL  Anxiety  about  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  one's  neighbours  was 
never,  perhaps,  more  happily  portrayed 
than  in  the  person  of  this  quaint  outcome 
of  Thomas  Morton's  fancy. 

MISS  GARTH. 

A  STORY   INFIVE   CHAPTERa 
CHAPTER    V, 

"And  you  must  bring  your  deUghtful 
Italian  bandit  with  you  1  I  positively  in- 
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ftiat  apon  it,  Jocel j  d.  The  idea  of  oronchiiig 
roand  the  hall  fire  in  the  dark,  and  telling 
ghoit  fitoriei  jast  beeamo  it  is  New  Teat's 
Eve  ifl  poaitively  ridiealoiu.  Why  shoald 
yoa  all  go  to  bed  ready  to  scream  with 
nervoasnesB  simply  because  it  is  the  last  day 
of  the  year  I  It  is  perfect  nonsense  1  Ton 
mast  have  a  scrimmage  at  our  place 
instead." 

It  was  Lady  Ellis  who  spoke,  as  she  said 
good-bye  to  Joeelyn  in  the  faint  dark 
dawn  of  the  winter's  morning.  Joeelyn 
had  jnst  refused  her  invitation  to  spend 
New  Tear's  Eve  at  Graystone  Manor, 
alleging  a  previous  engagement  to  ghosts 
as  her  reason. 

"It  b  really  very  good  of  you,  Lady 
Ellis,"  she  said,  "but  I  do  so  like  to 
have  my  blood  curdled  once  a  year, 
and " 

"  I  won't  hear  another  word  1  We  will 
dance  the  new  year  In  instead  of  telling 
horrid  stories  of  stupid  people  dressed  in 
white.  Tour  burglar — Lady  Garstairs  in- 
sists he  is  a  burglar — waltzes  divinely,  and  I 
shall  not  forgive  you  if  you  do  not  bring 
him  I" 

Joeelyn  was  standing  In  the  great  hall 
saying  good-bye  to  various  guests  during 
this  speech,  and  she  only  gave  a  little 
smile  that  might  mean  anything.  She  had 
told  Godfrey  Wharton  that  she  meant  to 
be  merry  that  night,  and  she  had  kept  her 
word.  Flushed  and  brilliant  and  beautiful, 
she  had  danced  tQl  the  wintry  dawn 
gleamed  faintly  in  the  leaden  sky — danced 
with  a  gaiety  and  recklessness  that  terrified 
Godfrey,  even  while  it  enchanted  him. 
Never  to  the  end  of  his  life  did  he  forget 
that  night.  The  slender  white  figure, 
light  as  a  feather,  whirling  round  the  room 
with  feet  that  seemed  winged  and  that 
never  felt  fatigue.  When  she  was  dancing 
with  him  he  tried  to  get  her  to  stop, 
to  rest^  but  she  only  said,  without  looking 
at  him : 

■<  Don't  speak  to  me — don't  look  at  me ! 
I  must  not  stop.  Don't  you  see  that  I 
must  keep  going  on  1 " 

Dalgamo  was  almost  the  only  man  who 
did  not  dance  with  Joeelyn  Garth  that 
night.  He  never  went  near  her;  only 
watched  her  from  afar  with  a  little  evU 
smile  playing  round  his  handsome  lips. 
He  had  his  victim  so  completely  in  his 
toils  that  he  could  afiord  to  loosen  the 
cords  tliat  bound  her  a  little  now  and 
then. 

"  So  It  is  aU  letUed,"  was  Lady  Ellis's 
last  remark  to  Joeelyn  as  she  kissed  her  in 


the  great  hall;  "we  will  dance  the  new 
year  in,  and  I  will  lend  you  all  the  carts 
and  horses  I  possess  to  take  you  back  to 
Boraston  Hall  again.  We  will  send  the 
servants  to  bed  and  have  a  regular  lark. 
I  have  quite  fallen  in  love  with  Mr. 
Dalgamo." 

Joeelyn  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  blszTng 
fire  when  she  had  said  good-bye  to  the 
last  guest,  and  stretched  out  her  hands 
to  the  ruddy  flames.  The  house-party, 
in  various  stages  of  excitement  or  limpness, 
stood  about  yawning. 

"Five  o'clock,"  said  Lidy  Garstairs, 
who  had  been  longing  to  hide  her  bismuth 
complexion  in  bed  for  the  last  four  hours. 
"My  dear  Joeelyn,  we  really  must  try 
and  get  a  little  sleep ;  and  we  are  to  go  to 
that  dear,  energetic,  Lady  Ellis  to-morrow, 
tool  Good  gracious,  how  worn  out  I 
shall  be !  Gome,  girls,  get  off  to  bed,  if 
yon  want  to  have  any  complexions  left 
at  all." 

She  went  up  the  stdrs  at  the  head 
of  a  procession  of  more  or  less  battered 
damsels,  whose  elaborate  dresses  had  been 
ruthlessly  torn  by  clumsy  masculine  feet. 

Joeelyn  remained  for  a  moment  absently 
looking  into  the  fire.  She  was  thinking 
that  to-day  was,  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year.  What  would  the  new  one  bring 
her  I 

I*  Are  you  coldf  asked  Dalgamo  sud- 
denly, coming  up  to  her,  and  speaking  for 
tiie  first  time  that  evening. 

"No,"  she  answered,  without  looking 
at  him. 

"I  thought  you  were,  as  you  got  so 
close  to  the  fire.  But  you  have  colour 
enough  for  anything.  Tou  danced  them 
all  down,  Miss  Gkrth.  I  never  saw  such 
spirit" 

He  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  looking  at 
her  steadily  all  the  time.  The  colour 
suddenly  left  her  cheeks  and  she  became 
very  white. 

"Do  let  me  advise  you  to  get  s<«ia 
rest  while  you  can,  Miss  Garth,"  said 
Godfrey  Wharton,  coming  forward  with 
a  glass  of  wine  in  his  hand.  "  Tou  look 
qutte  wom  out." 

She  drank  the  wine  obediently,  and 
held  out  her  hand  In  sUence  to  say  good* 
night  Dalgamo  held  out  his  too,  but 
she  did  not  even  look  towards  him,  and 
went  up  the  stairs  with  the  heavy, 
dragging  step  of  one  who  is  suddenly 
f  at^ued  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion. 

The  two  men  watched  the  slim  white 
figure  till  It  disappeared. 
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''  Min  Garth  leemi  a  little  Abflent-mlnded 
to-nfght,"  said  DdJgarno,  with  a  halMaaghi 
looking  at  Godfrey  Wharton.  *'  I  wonder 
why  she  remembered  to  shake  hands  with 
yon  and  not  with  me !  *' 

'*  Yon  had  better  ask  Miss  Garth  her- 
self if  yon  really  wish  to  know." 

"  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  good  plan,"  said 
Dalgamo  mockingly.  "  I  will  ask  her  to- 
morrow night  at  Lady  Ellis's  party,  and 
yon  shall  hear  what  she  says." 

**  Thank  yon  very  mnch.  Bat  I  oannot 
say  I  take  any  interest  in  the  answer," 

*'NoY  I  should  have  thought  yon 
would  have,  now.  A  little  bird  whispered 
to  me  that  yoa  took  the  deepest  interest  in 
Miss  Garth'd  hghtest  word." 

Godfrey  surveyed  Daigamo  with  disdain- 
ful eyes. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  di«eassing 
my  lady  friends  with  a  man  who  is  too  in- 
toxicated to  know  what  he  is  saying,"  he 
remarked  icily. 

'*  What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  t  I  am 
no  more  drunk  than  you  are,"  eried  Dal- 
gamo angrily. 

"  I  must  apologise  then.  I  fancied  you 
were  in  your  normal  condition.  Oblige 
me  by  leaving  Mtts  Garth's  name  out  of 
your  conversation  in  the  future.  If  you 
are  not  drunk,  there  is  all  the  less  excuse 
for  you." 

He,  too,  mounted  the  stairs  which 
Joeelyn  had  ascended  a  few  minutes  ago, 
and  Dalgamo  was  left  alone  in  the  great 
halL  He  stretched  his  arm  above  his  head 
with  a  short,  triumphant  laugh. 

<<He  is  in  love  with  her  himself,"  he 
said,  "  and  she  is  mine — mine  by  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  I  have  got  the  whip 
hand  of  him  there  I  But  let  him  look  to 
himself  In  time  to  come." 

The  breakfast-table  was  not  patronised 
at  an  early  hour.  Most  of  the  ladies  pre- 
ferred a  dainty  repast  in  the  seclusion  of 
their  own  rooms,  and  the  men  were  in 
no  hurry  to  leave  their  well-earned  slum- 
bers. Jocelyn  was  the  first  to  make  her 
appearance. 

All  the  brilliance  of  despair  had  died 
away  from  her  face  and  eye&  She  was 
no  longer  defiant,  reckless,  merry.  She 
looked  worn  and  white,  and  there  were 
dark  marks  like  braises  under  her  eyes. 
She  knew  that  this  was  her  Isst  day  of 
freedom.  To-morrow  the  sword  must 
fall. 

Bat  she  was  as  attentive  as  usual  to  her 
guests,  and  very  active  In  making  her 
arrangements  for  the  evening  festifities. 


It  was  no  easy  matter  to  drive  over  twenty 
guests  to  Graystone  Manor,  which  was 
nearly  six  miles  off. 

**The  brougham  and  the  family  eoach 
will  hold  at  least  a  doaen,"  said  Lady  Gar- 
stairp,  when  she  at  last  made  her  appearance, 
languid,  and  yawning,  and  exceedingly 
cross.  "  Then  the  dog«^»rt  can  take  four, 
and  I  don't  see  why  the  Dagloni  man  can't 
walk." 

''  It  Is  raining,  aunt,"  said  Jocelyn,  with 
a  glance  out  at  the  streaming  skies  and 
muddy  road. 

"  Oh,  is  it  f  Well,  I  suppose  you  will 
have  to  hire  flys,  then.  Don't  put  the 
Dagloni  man  anywhere  near  me,  Jocelyn. 
I  prefer  a  dog-cart  and  a  flood  to  being 
within  a  mile  of  him." 

"I  think  you  will  find  I  have  arranged 
everything  comfortably,"  said  Jocelyn,  with 
a  faint  trace  of  weariness  in  her  tona 
"  You  and  the  girls  and  Mtss  Garrington 
will  have  the  brougham,  and  some  of  the 
men  can  go  in  the  family  coach.  A  couple 
of  cabs  will  bring  the  other  people,  no 
doubt" 

''It  is  a  breakneck  road  from  here  to  the 
Manor,"  said  Lady  Carstairs  discontentedly, 
*'  and  if  it  Is  a  dark  night  James  will  drive 
us  into  the  Black  Pond,  I  have  no  doubt 
I  hope  he  won'c  be  tip«y." 

'*  I  will  answer  for  James's  sobriety." 

*'  I  wish  we  were  all  going  to  stay  at 
home.  It  would  be  much  more  sensible  in 
my  opinion.  It  Is  all  very  well  for  you 
young  people,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  there 
is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  eat,  and 
midnight  suppers  ruin  one's  digestion  and 
temper." 

But  when  the  party  set  off  in  their 
brougham,  and  their  family  coach,  and 
their  cabs,  the  fun  began  again,  and  Lady 
Carstairs  recovered  her  good  humour.  The 
night  was  wet  and  intensely  dark,  but  the 
brouffham  was  comfortable  enough,  and  the 
six^|bs'  drive  gave  her  time  to  get  a  little 
nap^ 

Lady  Ellis  greeted  them  with  effasion. 
"You  dear  good  child,"  she  said  to 
Jocelyn,  *'  you  are  so  late  that  I  was  half 
afraid  your  ghosts  had  run  off  with  you  in 
revenge  for  your  not  having  kept  your 
promise  to  them.  We  are  going  to  do  all 
sorts  of  wild  thfaigs  to-night.  Lady  Gar- 
stairs,"  turning  to  the  Dowager  with  a 
pretty  little  smUe.  **Lord  Eilis  declares 
he  wants  hide-and-seek  and  blindman's 
buff." 

Lady  Carstairs  smiled  indolgently. 

'*  So  long  aa  yon  leave  me  in  peace  and 
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plenty,"  she  reapondedi  "  yoa  may  do  what 
you  like." 

"  And  we  are  to  have  a  wishing  eircle  at 
twelve  o'clock,"  went  on  Lady  EQis,  "  and 
everything  we  wish  for  will  come  trae.  I 
am  going  to  pray  for  a  diamond  tiara  that 
I  saw  in  Bond  Street  the  other  day,  and 
that  Ealph  wouldn't  hay  me." 

Lord  Ellis,  a  borly,  red-faeed,  .good- 
humoured  man,  listened  with  a  smile  to 
his  wife's  prattle.  He  struck  one  as  a  little 
heavy  for  blindman'sbuff,  and  too  big  for 
hide-and-seek.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
music  had  struck  up,  and  already  several 
couples  were  whirling  round  the  room. 

Lord  Ellis  offered  Jocelyn  his  arm,  and 
escorted  her  to  a  seat. 

"  I  must  find  you  a  partner,**  he  said. 
<'  My  wife  has  warned  me  that  I  am  not  to 
dance  myself.  This  room  is  over  the 
dining-hall,  and  she  says  I  should  go 
through  on  to  the  supper-table.'' 

Dalgamo  suddenly  appeared  at  his 
elbow,  and  Lord  Ellis  moved  away. 

"May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this 
dance,  Miss  Garth  t"  he  asked  formally, 
standing  before  her. 

She  looked  up  at  Um  with  denial  in 
her  eyes. 

"I  am  not  dancing  to-night,"  she  an* 
swered  coldly. 

"Why  not  r* 

"  I  am  tired." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  Then  he 
seated  himself  by  her. 

"If  you  do  not  mean  to  dance  this 
evening,  neither  do  L  We  will  talk  to 
each  other  instead." 

She  rose,  with  a  sudden  intense  gesture 
of  repulsion. 

*' Anything  but  that,"  she  murmured 
bitterly,  laying  her  hand  on  the  arm  he 
offered  her. 

**  You  would  dance  yourself  to  death 
rather  than  be  obliged  to  talk  to  me  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  I  know,"  he  anaHid 
with  a  sneer.  "Unfortunately  I  amkot 
Mr.  Gk>dfrey  Wharton,  you  see." 

He  slipped  his  arm  round  her  slender 
waist  before  she  had  time  to  reply,  and 
whirled  her  in  among  the  dancers.  It  was 
the  first  time  she  had  everwaltsed  with  him. 

She  felt  faint,  and  weak,  and  diiay. 
Nights  of  sleeplessness  had  brought  her 
nerves  to  a  state  of  tension  that  the  least 
sound  intensified.  The  music  was  too  loud; 
the  dresses  too  gay;  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  too  oppressive.  She  felt  now  and 
then  as  though  she  were  in  the  clutch  of 
some  terrible  nightmare,  and  she  closed 


her  eyes.  But  when  she  opened  them  it 
was  to  find  that  she  was  still  in  Dalgamo's 
arms ;  still  whirling  giddOy  round  the  room. 

"Are  you  tired  1"  he  asked  her  every 
now  and  then. 

"  No,"  she  answered  each  time,  and  they 
danced  on  in  silence.  Dalgamo's  strong 
arm  clasped  her  with  a  firm,  easy  touch. 
Lady  Ellis  was  right  when  she  bad  said 
that  he  knew  how  to  waltz. 

The  music  stopped  at  last,  and  Jocelyn, 
almost  stupefied,  dropped  into  a  seat 
Dalgamo  stood  by,  fanning  her  with  an 
air  of  proprietorship. 

"Yon  had  better  come  into  the  con- 
servatory," he  remarked  after  a  pause. 
"  It  is  cooler  there." 

She  rose  obediently.  She  seemed  to 
have  no  will  of  her  own  left  now ;  only  a 
dull  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
incYitable  in  the  shape  of  Dalgamo.  He 
laughed  a  little  as  they  sat  down  together. 

"Well,  it  wasn't  so  bad  after  all,  was 
it  %  "  he  said.  "  Oar  steps  suit  fairly  well, 
I  think." 

She  did  not  reply  and  he  went  on : 

"  I  can  see  it  has  been  a  little  too  much 
for  you.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  again 
to-night.  You  shall  have  a  last  fling  if  you 
like,  Jocelyn." 

He  laughed  a  little  again  as  he  said  this, 
and  then  went  on : 

"That  young  Wharton  is  as  great  a 
fool  about  you  as  a  man  can  be  1  Bat  I'm 
not  jealous.  You  are  one  of  those  women 
whom  one  can  tract,  Jocelyn,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  spoil  sport  as  long  as  you  keep 
within  bounds." 

He  rose  and  strolled  away  as  he  spoke^ 
leaving  her  sitting  there  white  and  ex» 
haust^  She  hMl  not  spoken  to  liim 
during  the  dance.  She  did  not  speak 
now. 

At  midnight  the  wishing  circle  was 
formed,  and  a  large  ring  of  laughing 
people  clasped  hands  round  the  big  bundi 
of  mistletoe  that  dangled  from  the  ball- 
room ceiling.  Jocelyn  took  her  place  as 
in  a  dream.  She  was  conscious  as  she 
crossed  her  hands  that  Godfrey  Wharton 
had  possession  of  her  left  ona  It  was 
only  when  a  hush  and  silence  had  fallen  on 
all,  when  the  first  silvery  strokes  of  the 
docks  were  chiming  on  the  midnight  air, 
that  she  found  that  Dalgamo  was  at  her 
other  side. 

The  irony  of  fate!  That  while  her 
lover,  her  Mend,  held  one  hand  In  his 
warm,  kind  clasp,  the  other  should  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  husband  whom  she  hated  1 
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"  The  New  Year  has  come  1 "  mattered 
Dalgamoi  stoopmg  low  to  whisper  the 
words  in  her  ear.  "  The  New  Year  that 
we  are  ^to  spend  together,  Jocelyn — ^yoa 
and  I|  and  Aveline ! " 

Godfrey  Wharton  dropped  Miss  Garth's 
hand,  and  walked  away  pale  to  the  lips. 
He  also  had  heard  those  words. 

And  now  the  party  beeame  rather 
riotous.  Dandng  was  abandoned,  and 
childish  games  were  played  by  grown-np 
people  with  all  the  zest  of  gayest  infancy. 
Dalgamo  was  at  his  merriest.  There  was 
a  sospidon  of  too  much  champagne  abont 
himi  bat  he  had  only  drank  enough  to 
make  him  insolent.  Lady  EUis  drew  in 
her  horns  a  little.  She  confided  to 
Jocelyn  that  the  fascinating  bandit  had 
rather  too  Italian  manners. 

Jocelyn,  who  was  sitting  apart,  looking 
white  and  tired,  made  no  reply,  but  Lady 
Carstairs  answered  for  her. 

'*  Italian  manners  I  I  beUeve  he  came 
out  of  a  circus  or  some  place  of  that  kind. 
I  expect  to  see  him  jamp  over  the  tables 
and  chairs  in  a  minute.  He  is  perfectly 
incomprehensible,  and  so  is  Jocelyn.  How 
she  over  allowed " 

''Please  don't  begin  again,  Aunt  Grace. 
The  house-party  wUl  be  over  to-morrow, 
and  then  you  can  say  what  you  like." 

Lidy  Oarstairs  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
but  said  no  more,  and  soon  after  the  New 
Year  party  broke  up.  Lady  EUis  insisted 
upon  Jocelyn  driving  home  in  her  own 
pet  carriage,  which  oily  held  two. 

"I  Imow  that  you  were  crushed  to 
death  coming,"  she  said ;  *'  and  you  are  as 
tired  as  can  be.    Lady  Carstairs " 

Bat  Lady  Carstairs  was  already  in  the 
brougham,  and  the  other  vehides  had 
lumWed  off  into  the  darkness.  Jocelyn 
and  Godfrey  Wharton  and  Dalgamo  were 
left  together. 

They  looked  at  each  other. 

"Beally  this  is  very  awkwardj**  said 
Lady  Ellis.  <'  I  think,  Mr.  Dalgamo,  you 
had  better  try  and  fi^d  a  place  in  the 
brougham." 

DfJgamo  laughed,  and  showed  his  white 
teeth. 

"  And  leave  Miss  Garth  and  Mr.  Wharton 
to  a  pleasant  tdte-4tdte.    No  thank  you  I " 

Godfrey  made  a  step  forward.  His  ejes 
flashed.    Jocelyn  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

''  Give  way  i "  she  murmured,  **  or  there 
will  be  worse  to  come !  ** 

"  I  have  obeyed  you  long  enough,"  he 
answered  in  a  low  voice.  "I  will  not 
leave  you  alone  with  that  drunken  brute." 


*<  If  you  two  are  goiug  to  qaarrel  over 
poor  Miss  Garth,"  said  Lady  Ellis,  coming 
to  the  rescae  with  great  tact,  "I  shaU 
insist  on  her  driving  off  alone  and  making 
you  both  walk  home." 

"  1  am  going  to  drive.  Wharton  can  do 
as  he  likes,"  sud  Dalgamo  determinedly. 

He  tried  to  force  hU  way  in  by  Jocelyn's 
ude. 

Lord  Ellis  came  forward  and  shut  the 
carriage  door  quietly. 

**  Drive  on  I "  he  said  to  the  man ;  and 
the  little  carriage  disappeared  into  the 
darkness,  bearing  with  it  only  Jocelyn 
Garth. 

Lord  Ellis  turned  to  Dalgarna 

"It  is  no  longer  raining,"  he  observed, 
''and  the  night  is  qaite  warm.  I  dare 
say  you  and  Mr.  Wharton  can  find  your 
way  home  together.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
offer  you " 

Dalgamo  broke  into  an  oath. 

"  How  dare  you  come  between  me  and 
my  wifet"  he  cried  with  drunken  fury. 
"  Yes — ^my  wife  I  say  1  All  the  world 
will  know  of  it  to-morrow." 

"All  the  world  will  know  that  you  are 
either  mad  or  drunk,"  said  Lotd  Ellis, 
looking  at  him. 

Dalgamo's  handsome  features  were  in- 
flamed with  passion. 

"  Ah  I  you  think  so,  do  you  I  Well,  I 
can  wait !  Bat  as  for  walking  home  with 
that  fellow,"  pointing  to  Godfrey  Wharton. 

"  ru » 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  force  my  society 
on  you,"  said  Godfrey  coldly.  "  The  road 
to  Boraston  Hall  is  straight  enough *' 

"Straight  enough  for  me  to  find  it 
without  your  help,"  retorted  Dalgamo. 
"  I  never  missed  my  way  in  my  life,  and  I 
am  not  likely  to  miss  it  now.  When  we 
meet  again  you  will  lower  your  colours, 
my  fine  fellow  1 " 

He  stumbled  off  into  the  darkness. 
GodfriipWliarton  and  Lord  Ellis  looked  at 
one  another. 

"  Is  he  drunk  or  mad  t "  demanded  the 
latter. 

"  Both,  for  aught  I  know." 

*'  Is  it  safe  to  let  him  go  home  alone  Y " 

"  I  don't  see  how  he  can  miss  his  way 
very  wdL  Besides,  I  shall  keep  him  in 
sights"  said  Godfrey  Wharton,  buttoning 
his  overcoat     "  Good  night" 

"  Good  night  Keep  him  in  sight  at  a 
distance.  Sach  men  become  dangerous  at 
close  quarters." 

They  parted,  and  Godfrey  Wharton 
hurried    on   after   Dalgamo.    He    knew 
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every  inch  of  the  way  well  It  was  a 
Btraight  road,  and  it  was  impossible  to  miss 
it — unless,  indeed,  one  tamed  down  one 
of  the  two  side-lanes  tbat  crossed  it  at 
intervals.  It  was  not  likely  that  Dalgamo 
wonld  do  that 

Bat  though  Godfrey  Wharton  was  only 
a  few  minutes  later  in  starting  than  Jooely n 
Garth's  husband,  he  never  came  up  with 
him  that  nfght. 

Dalgamo  stumbled  heavily  on,  flashed 
with  wine  and  anger.  To  think  that  they 
had  dared  to  separate  him  from  his  lawful 
wife  I  To  think  that  they  had  imagined 
that  he  would  for  one  moment  have 
allowed  that  wife  and  Godfrey  Wharton  to 
drive  home  together!  He  flashed  more 
an^ly  still  as  he  thought  of  it 

Presently  he  heard  footsteps  behind 
him.  Prison  life  had  sharpened  his 
faculties,  and  he  had  the  acute  sense  of 
hearing  that  the  Rsd  Indian  possesses. 
He  knew  that  it  was  Godfrey  Wharton 
who  was  following  him,  and  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  walking  home  with  Godfrey 
Wharton. 

He  stood  aside  until  the  footsteps  had 
come  closer,  passed  on,  and  died  away  in 
the  darkness  and  the  sUence  of  the  night. 

Then  he  walked  on  himself.  He  thought 
of  Jocelyn — of  the  riotous,  delightful,  up- 
roarious life  he  meant  to  live  in  Boraiton 
Hall ;  of  the  money  he  meant  to  spend ; 
of  the  horses  he  meant  to  rida 

The  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  drank 
mounted  still  more  to  his  head.  The  still, 
warm  breath  of  the  night  had  no  power  to 
diesipate  them.  He  became  bewildered  pre- 
sently and  stood  still  to  recollect  himself. 

>*  To  the  left,"  he  said,  half-aloud,  *'  yes, 
I  remember  turning  to  the  left" 

He  turned  to  the  left,  down  a  dark, 
narrow  road. 

He  had  not  been  walking  long  when  his 
feet  touched  a  more  slippery  surface.  He 
paosed  again.    Where  was  he  I 

On  and  on  he  went,  until  suddenly  the 
slippery  surface  gave  way  —  crambled 
beneath  his  very  feet  Something  cold, 
and  dark,  and  wet  crept  up  about  them. 
He  stood  still  with  the  sweat  of  agony 
chill  upon  his  forehead. 

It  WIS  the  Black  Pond  1 


He  tried  to  retrace  his  steps,  but  the 
treacherous  ice,  only  partially  thawed,  gave 
way  at  every  turn. 

The  cold,  dark,  still  water  crept  farther  up 
— ^up  to  his  knees  now.  His  eyes,  straining 
in  the  pall-like  darkness,  almost  burst  from 
their  sockets.    Ob,  Heaven,  for  help  1 

A  strangled,  agonised  cry,  hardly  human 
In  its  shrill  anguish,  rang  upon  the  silent 
air.  At  the  same  time  Dalgamo  heard, 
home  to  him  on  the  soft  wind,  the  silvery 
chimes  that  welcomed  the  New  Year ! 

With  a  stifled  cry,  with  hands  cut  and 
bleeding,  through  catching  at  the  sharp, 
ragged  edges  of  the  ice,  he  sank  lower — 
lower  still  1  A  numbed  feeling  came  over 
him.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  ceased  even 
to  straggle,  and  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Black  Pond  closed  silently  over  Jocelyn 
Garth's  husband. 

He  was  brought  home,  after  much  search 
— a  ghastly,  dripping  figure  with  distorted 
features,  and  cut  and  bleeding  hands — and 
buried  in  the  churchyard  where  the  Garths 
had  been  at  rest  for  generations.  The 
funeral  took  place  from  Boraston  Hall 
itself. 

Dead,  Jocelyn  Garth  acknowledged  his 
rights,  as  she  would  never  have  done  of 
her  own  free  will  had  he  lived.  All  the 
world  now  knew  that  Adolphe  Dalgamo 
had  been  her  husband. 

"I  knew  he  was  something  very  dis- 
agreeable the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  him,"^ 
said  Lady  Carstairs  by  way  of  sympathising 
with  her  niece,  ''but  I  never  thought, 
Jocelyn,  that  he  was  ever  anything  as  bad 
as  that" 

But  Jocelyn's  heart  was  more  tender  to 
him  dead  than  it  could  ever  have  been 
alive.  Her  mind  wandered  back  to  the 
days  when  he  had  first  called  her  wife. 
She  had  loved  him  then — and  he  had  been 
the  father  of  her  child. 

Aveline  has  a  dim  recollection  of  a  tall, 
dark,  handsome  man  who  oame  to  her  one 
day  in  her  nursery,  and  promised  her  all 
sorts  of  fairy  things  if  she  would  come  and 
live  with  him.  Bat  sometimes  now  she 
thinks  it  must  have  been  all  a  dream,  as 
she  looks  up  into  Godfrey  Wharton's  clear 
blue  eyes,  and  calls  him  by  the  name  of 
"  father." 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


How  TO  Buy  Beef. — E^ery  mother  or 
experienced  houaekeeper  shoold  take  her 
yoang  folks  with  her  to  maxket  tfbd  teach 
them  what  and  how  to  bay.  Beef  ia  beef, 
aa  we  all  know,  bat  there  ia  a  great  dififer- 
ence  in  the  qoality  of  variooa  parte  of  beef » 
and  even  in  the  aame  parte,  which  depends 
on  the  age  and  fatneaa  of  the  animaL  When 
yoa  can  make  a  choice  of  beef,  which  I  find 
I  can  eenerally  do  in  a  market^  take  that 
which  nas  a  looae  grain,  with  bright  red 
lean  and  yellowish  fat,  which  is  pretty  sore 
to  be  ox  beef.  Good  cow  beef  la  a  little 
firmer,  with  a  whitish  fat,  and  meat  not 
qoite  ao  red.  The  fleah  of  poorly  fed  or 
old  cattle  may  be  known  by  its  dark  red 
coloor  and  hard  skinny  fat,  with  more  or 
leaa  homy  griatle  ronnlng  through  it.  If 
yon  preaa  the  lean  meat  with  vonr  fingera, 
and  the  dent  riaea  up  quickly,  yon  may 
know  the  meat  ia  from  an  animal  in  prime 
condition ;  if  it  risea  alowly,  or  not  at  all, 
do  not  bay,  bat  leave  the  joint  for  thoae 
who  do  not  know  good  from  inferior 
meat 

How  TO  Make  Common  Soap.— Thia 
ia  a  recipe  for  which  I  am  often  aaked,  and 
I  think  by  pablishing  it  I  may  benefit 
many  of  my  readera.  For  maldng  fifty 
ponnda  of  fat  into  aoap  about  aeven  pounda 
of  cauatic  aoda  are  neoeaaary.  Only  apring 
or  river  water  elioald  be  used.  Some  uae 
a  ley  of  the  aame  atrength,  othera  commence 
with  a  weak  ley.  Firat  pat  your  fat  into 
the  pan«  and  then  add  about  half  your 
cauatic  aoda  to  aa  much  water  aa  will  cover 
the  fat.  Ajb  the  boiling  oontinuea  add  your 
ley  by  degrees.  When  the  whole  ia  trana- 
formed  into  a  clear  liqaid  in  which  neither 
ley  nor  fat  can  be  diacovered,  and  the  paate 
no  longer  dropa  from  your  atirring-rod|  but 
alidea  down  in  long  threada,  the  prooeaa  ia 
completed.  Pour  it  into  framee,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  it  may  be  out  up. 

Insects  do  not  breathe  through  the  noae 
and  mouth.  Down  the  body  run  two  main 
pipes.  Theae  pipea  aend  out  branehea  to 
right  and  left  like  a  network,  extending 
to  the  extremitiea  of  the  body,  even  to  the 
enda  of  the  antennse  and  to  the  dawa. 
Each  main  tube  receivea  the  external  air 
through  nine  or  ten  apiraolea  or  breathing 
holea,  placed  at  intervala  along  the  aidea  of 
the  body.  The  apiraclea  are  made  water- 
tight  and  duat-tight  by  a  atrong  fringe  of 
hair  which  completely  guarda  the  entnmce. 


Do  NOT  Let  Children  Drink  Tea  or 
Coffee. — Mothera  are  constantly  writing 
t)  ask  me  whether  they  ahould  give  thefr 
children  tea  or  coffee.  My  invariable 
anawer  ia  "  No,"  for  they  excite  the  nervoua 
ayatem  unduly,  and,  to  aome  extent,  injare 
the  digeative  proeeaa.  Thia  fact  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  admitted  by  men  who 
study  the  subject  from  a  acientific  atand- 
point.  I  know  how  the  habit  of  tea- 
drinUng  begina,  mothera  driakit  themaelvea 
and  then  children  wiah  for  it  too.  At  firat 
they  are  given  weak  tea,  moatly  augar  and 
milk,  but  this  is  only  a  stepping-stone  to 
that  which  is  strong,  and  thus  the  habit  ia 
acquired.  I  wiah  all  my  readera  to  realise 
that  milk,  water,  and  many  jnicea  of  fruits 
are  naturally  more  pleasing  to  the  juvenile 
pUates,  and  "not"  injarioua  to  their 
nervoua  ayatems.  Tea  and  coffee  are  b^th, 
in  mere  eaaenoe,  poiaonoua.  They  are, 
tlierefore,  frequent  causes,  in  adults,  of 
frregular  action  of  the  heart,  headaches, 
sleeplesaneaa,  and  other  diaordera.  Can 
they  possibly  do  leaa  to  the  very  delicate 
ayatema  of  the  yonng  t 

Excellent  Children's  Meat  Pudding. 
— Make  a  paste  of  half  a  pound  of  flour, 
and  four  ounces  of  shredded  suet^  a  pinch 
of  salt,  and  a  gill  of  cold  water.  Boll  out 
the  paste  rather  larger  one  way  than  the 
other,  and  half  an  ineh  thick ;  spread  on 
the  cruat  lialf  a  pound  of  raw  beef  mineed 
fine,  pepper  and  aalt,  and,  if  approved,  an 
onion  boUed  for  a  minute  or  two,  finely 
minced.  Boll  the  pudding  up  neatly  and 
tightly  in  the  form  of  a  bolater,  taking 
card  the  meat  ia  well  kept  in.  Wet  the 
cd^ea  of  the  erust  and  preu  well  together. 
!ne  the  pudding  in  a  floured  eloSli  and 
put  it  in  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  boiling 
water  to  cover  it^  Boil  gently  for  an 
hour  and  a  half;  serve  with  gravy  in  a 
sauce-boat.  Tiiis  pudding  with  a  little 
stewed  fruit  to  fellow^  makes  a  most 
nourishing  and  wholesome  dinner  for 
children. 

Clean  tour  Coffee  Boiler  thus  : — 
Gkt  half  a  pound  of  potash  and  put  it  into 
a  vessel,  then  pour  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  over  it  This  done,  allow  it  to  soak 
for  half  an  hour.  Then  get  a  good  hard 
scrubbing  brush  and  dip  It  into  the  potash; 
rub  well  round  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  let 
it  soak  for  a  few  momenta,  then  scrub 
again.  Be  careful  not  to  dip  the  fingera 
in  the  chemical,  beoauae  it  may  burn  them. 
After  the  boiler  ia  thoroughly  acrubbed 
with  potaab,  rinae  with  plenty  of  warm 
water. 
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The  Queen's  Gloves. — The  Qaeen 
has  a  large  hand.  She  takes  Beven  and  a 
half  in  gloyes.  Her  fingers  are  extremely 
short  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of 
her  hand.  The  Qaeen  will  wear  nothing 
but  black  gloves;  generally  they  are  of  kid, 
bat  sometimes  she  wears  Sa^de  gloves. 
These  also  mast  be  dyed  black.  Ht)r 
Majesty  commenced  to  wear  one-battoli 
gloves  at  the  beginning  of  her  reign.  To- 
day, when  every  woman  with  any  preten- 
sions to  style  wears  six  battens,  the  Qaeen 
has  only  got  to  foar.  She  refases  altogether 
to  conform  to  fashion.  She  only  wears 
about  two  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  a  year. 
Each  pair  costs  eight  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
in  fac\  the  Qaeen  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  Empress  of  India  is 
decidedly  economical  in  her  glove  bill. 
There  are  a  great  many  fashionable  women 
who  thick  nothing  of  a  glove  bill  if  it  only 
comes  to  XI 00  a  year.  Many  women  will 
spend  £20  on  gloves  daring  the  six  weeks 
of  the  season  by  wearing  two  or  three 
pairs  a  day. 

A  cuRioirs  ansBsthetic  used  in  China  has 
recently  been  made  known.  It  is  obtained 
by  placing  a  frog  in  a  jar  of  floar  and 
initating  it  by  prodding.  Under  these  cir- 
camstancAs  it  exades  a  liquid  which  forms 
a  paste  with  the  floor.  This  paete,  when 
dissolved  in  water,  has  well-marked  anse?- 
thetic  properties.  After  the  finger  has 
been  immersed  in  the  liquid  for  a  few 
minutes  it  can  be  cut  to  the  bone  without 
any  pain  being  felt 

Light  in  a  Sick  Room  is  vert  neces- 
SARY. — There  is  nothing  really  so  depress- 
ing to  an  invalid  as  a  dark  room ;  it  is  as 
if  the  attendants  were  anticipating  the 
death  of  the  patient ;  and  if  the  reason  of 
it  be  asked  the  answer  is  as  inconsistent 
as  the  act  The  reason  usually  ofiFered  is 
that  the  patient  cannot  bear  the  light,  as 
though  the  light  could  not  be  cut  off  from 
the  patient  by  a  curtain  or  screen,  and  as 
though,  to  darken  one  part  of  the  room,  it 
were  necessary  to  darken  the  whole  of  it 
The  real  reason  is  an  old  superstitious 
practice,  which  once  prevailed  so  intensely 
that  the  siok,  suffering  from  most  terrible 
diseases — smallpox,  for  instance — were  shut 
up  in  darkness,  and  their  beds  surrounded 
irith  red  curtains  during  their  whole  illness. 
A  more  injurious  practice  really  could  not 
be  maintained  than  that  of  insisting  on 
darkness  in  sick  rooma  It  is  not  only 
that  dirt  and  disorder  are  the  results  of 
darkness,  but  a  great  remedy — sunlight — 
is  lost,  and  that  loss  cannot  be  replaced. 


How  TO  Care  for  Sponges.— Nothing 
in  the  bathroom  should  be  so  carefully 
looked  after  as  the  sponge.  That  but  little 
consideration  is  given  to  it  is  daily  shown 
in  the  forlorn  and  neglected  appearance  of 
this  very  necessary  adjunct  to  cleanliness. 
Instead  of  being  left  to  dry  in  the  sponge 
basket.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  dropped  down  in 
some  comer  and  allowed  to  soak,  or  given 
a  one-sided  chance  on  the  sill  outaide  the 
room.  It  is  simply  useless  to  expect  to 
keep  your  sponges  in  a  sweet  and  whole- 
some condition  so  long  as  they  are  treated 
in  this  manner.  In  the  first  place,  they 
must  not  only  be  thoroughly  washed,  but, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  foul, 
each  part  of  the  sponge  should  be  exposed 
to  the  air.  Fastidious  women  see  to  It 
that  this  toilet  article  is  each  week  cleansed 
by  dropping  it  into  water  In  which  a  large 
lump  of  soda  has  been  dissolved,  afterwards 
boiling  it  for  sixty  minates,  when  It  is 
rinsed  in  cold  water  and  given  a  sun  bath 
until  entirely  dry.  Alvrays  rinse  idl  soapy 
suds  from  your  sponge  and  then  throw  it 
into  your  basket,  which  should  be  hung 
just  outside  the  bathroom  window.  A 
sponge  cared  for  In  this  fashion  wfll  never 
be  slimy,  sour,  or  musty. 

Ancient  Comic  Pictures.— Although 
they  had  no  comic  weekly  papers  like  our 
own,  the  people  of  ancient  times  enjoyed  a 
joke,  and  have  left  us  proof  of  that  fact  In . 
the  relics  which  have  come  down  to  us 
of  some  of  their  artistic  productions. 
Evidently  human  nature  has  not  changed 
much  in  the  course  of  five  thousand  years. 
A  drawing  on  a  tile  In  the  New  York 
Museum  represents  a  eat  dressed  as  an 
Egyptian  lady  of  fashion.  She  is  seated 
languidly  in  a  chair,  supping  wine  out  of  a 
smidl  bowl,  and  being  fanned  and  offered 
dainties  by  an  abject-looking  tom-cat  with 
his  tall  between  his  legs.  There  is  In  the 
Museum  of  Turin  a  papyrus  roll  which  dis- 
plays a  whole  series  of  such  comical  scene*. 
In  the  first  place  a  lion,  a  crooodUe,  and 
an  ape  are  giving  a  vocal  and  Inatmmental 
concert  Next  comes  a  donkey,  dressed, 
armed,  and  sceptred  like  a  Piiaraoh ;  with 
majestic  swagger  he  receives  the  gifts  prei 
sented  to  him  by  a  cat  of  high  degree,  to 
whom  a  bull  acts  as  proud  oonductor. 
Another  picture  shows  a  Pharaoh  In  the 
shape  of  a  rat^  drawn  In  a  carriage  by 
prancing  greyhounda  He  is  proceeding 
to  storm  a  fort  garrisoned  by  cats  having 
no  weapons  but  teeth,  whereas  the  rats 
have  battle-axes,  shields,  and  bows  and 
arrows. 
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HOME  NOTES. 


To  Clean  Venetian  Bunds.— Polloir 
my  inatraetions  and  I  am  sure  that  yoa 
wUl  dean  your  blinds,  or  oven  paint  them, 
each  year  regularly  at  the  spring  cleaning. 
Let  down  yoar  blinde,  secure  the  pnlllng- 
np  cord  to  its  hook  at  the  side,  and  antic 
the  knots  at  the  bottom  of  the  blind.  Slip 
ont  the  thin  laths  one  by  one,  bat  be  caref  cd 
to  leave  the  two  cords  hanging  very  straight. 
In  this  way  remove  the  whole  blind  except 
the  thick  lath  at  the  very  bottom  (which  is 
kept  in  its  place  by  the  webbing)  and  the 
top  of  the  framework.  The  former  can  be 
removed  by  taking  oat  the  nails  at  the 
bottom  of  the  laddering ;  but  this  is  quite 
unnecessary,  for  it  can  easily  be  wiped  and 
washed,  as  also  the  whole  of  the  framework, 
without  farther  trouble.  The  laddering 
and  cords  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Put  the  laths  singly  on  a  table  and 
wash  them  with  a  soft  brush  and  soap  and 
water.  Dry  them  thoroughly  and  restore 
to  their  places,  one  by  one,  re-thread  the 
cord  and  knot  firmly.  If  you  should  paint 
the  laths,  be  careful  that  they  are  quite 
dry  before  being  re-threaded. 

Stewed  Hake  Steaks. — Take  two  nice 
hake  steaks  of  one  inch  thickness  and  trim 
off  all  superfluous  skin,  etc.  Pat  a  teacup- 
ful  of  water  In  a  saucepan  (large  enough  to 
hold  the  steaks),  add  three  quarter  ounces 
of  butter,  a  little  lemon  rind,  a  few  sprigs 
of  parsley,  and  seasoning  of  pepper  and 
salt.  Let  this  boil  for  a  few  moments,  put 
in  the  fish,  stew  very  gently  till  done. 
When  cooked  on  one  dipt  turn  the  steaks. 
Take  out  the  fish  and  keep  it  hot  on  a 
drainer.  Strain  the  sauce  and  thicken  it 
with  butter  and  flour,  add  a  few  chopped 
capers  and  lemon  juice.  Arrange  the 
steaks  on  a  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  and 
garnish  with  fried  parsley.  At  seaside 
places,  where  people  get  tired  of  hake 
cooked  In  the  usual  old-fashioned  ways, 
this  recipe  will  prove  a  great  boon. 

Dough  Nuts  — The  great  secret  of 
success  in  making  dough  nuts  is  to  have 
the  fat  boiling  before  attempting  to  cook 
theuL  Therefore,  always  remember  fat  is 
not  boiling  till  It  gives  off  a  bluish  smoke. 
Here  is  a  good  recipe : — Mix  into  a  light 
dough  three  cupfols  of  flour,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  one  egg,  a  teaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  eream  of  tartar.  If  the  egg  is  not 
sufficient  to  moisten  the  whole,  i^d  a  little 
ndlk.  Form  into  neat  balls,  drop  into 
boiling  fat,  fry  a  light  brown,  and  sprinkle 
with  sugar  before  serving. 


A  New  Cure — A  youog  lady,  who 
was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  pair  of  dainty 
feet,  was  tormented  by  a  com  upon  the 
little  toe  of  the  right  foot.  Chiropodists 
had  dug  into  it  in  vain.  One  day  a  friend 
advised  anointing  the  offendioR  com  with 
phosphorus,  which  the  lady  In  a  weak 
moment  did,  but  forgot  to  tell  her  husband 
before  retbing  at  night.  It  had  just  strack 
twelve  when  the  husband  awoke,  and  was 
startled  to  see  something  sparkle  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed.  He  had  never  heard  of  a 
firefly  In  the  neighbourhood,  nor  did  he 
ever  remember  seeing  such  a  terrible  look- 
ing object  as  the  toe  presented.  Beaching 
carefully  out  of  his  bed  till  he  found  one 
of  his  slippers,  he  raised  it  high  in  the  air 
and  brought  it  down  with  terrible  force 
upon  the  mysterious  light  A  shriek  and 
an  avalanche  of  bed-clothes,  and  all  was 
over.  When  at  last  he  released  himself 
from  the  bed-clothes  he  discovered  his 
wife  groaning  in  the  comer.  He  had 
strack  the  phosphorated  toe  I 

The  "  Blue  Peter "  is  a  three-cornered 
flag  with  a  white  square  In  the  centre. 
The  word  *< Peter"  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  word  **  Partir  "—to  go.  The  flag 
is  hoisted  as  a  signal  to  any  one  in  the 
town  to  whom  any  member  of  the  crew 
owes  money,  that  the  ship  Is  about  to  sai], 
and  thus  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  the  amounts  due;  and  slso  to 
tell  any  one  on  shore  belonging  to  the  ship 
to  come  on  board.  In  the  Navy  In  olden 
times  it  was  a  recognised  custom  that  debts 
could  be  paid  by  the  "  fore-sheet,"  that  is 
to  say,  if  any  member  of  the  crew  could 
evade  his  creditor  until  the  fore-sheet  was 
ran  up,  he  might  content  himself  that  no 
claim  could  be  made  againit  him  for 
anything  which  he  had  purchased  at  the 
port  from  which  the  ship  was*  about  to 
sail. 

Japan  your  Old  Tea  trays  by  this 
recipe: — First  clean  the  tray  thoroughly 
with  soap  and  water  and  a  little  rottenstone, 
then  dry  it  by  wiping  and  exposing  it  to 
the  fire  or  In  the  air.  Now  get  some  good 
copal  vamish,  mix  with  it  some  bronze 
powder,  and  apply  with  a  brush  to  the 
denuded  parts.  After  this  set  the  tray  in 
an  oven  at  a  heat  of  212  or  300  degrees 
untfl  the  vamish  is  dry.  Two  coats  should 
make  it  equal  to  new.  I  have  given  this 
recipe  to  private  friends  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced excellent.  If  you  had  complied 
with  my  oft-repeated  request,  and  given 
me  your  address,  you  should  have  had  your 
reply  much  more  quickly. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND. 


Medicated  Prunes.— I  am  not  at  all 
astonished  at  yonr  request  for,  as  yon  term 
it,  "  an  old-world  recipe."  If  people  would 
only  take  these  simple  remedies  instead  of 
highly  advertised  medicines,  I  am  sore  it 
would  be  far  better  for  them.  Here  it  is, 
and  I  trust  yon  will  find  it  as  excellent  as 
the  one  you  used  before.  Take  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  senna  and  manna  (as  obtained 
from  a  druggist)  and  pour  on  it  a  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Cover,  and  set  it  by  the 
fire  to  infuse  for  an  hour.  If  the  vessel  in 
which  you  prepare  it  has  a  spout,  stop  it 
up  with  a  roll  of  soft  paper  so  as  to  prevent 
the  strength  evaporating.  When  the  setna 
and  manna  have  been  an  hour  by  flie  fire, 
strain  the  liquid  into  a  china-lined  saucepan 
and  sttf  in  a  wineglassful  of  really  good 
treacle.  Add  half  a  pound  or  more  of  the 
best  prunes,  putting  in  sufficient  to  absorb 
all  the  liquid  whUst  stewing.  Then  cover 
the  vessel  tightly,  and  let  the  whole  simmer 
for  an  hour  or  till  all  the  stones  of  the 
pnmes  are  loose.  If  stewed  too  long  the 
fruit  will  taste  weak  and  insipid.  When 
done,  place  it  In  a  dish  to  cool  and  pick  out 
idl  the  stones.  These  prunes  are  so  good  that 
they  maybe  given  tochildren  for  theirsupper. 

Domestic  WEiaHTs  and  Measures. — 
Sixty  drops  of  liquid  make  a  teaspoonful. 

Two  teaspoonnds  of  liquid  make  one 
dessertspoonful. 

Two  dessert-spoonfiils  of  liquid  or  four 
teaspoonfuls  make  one  tableapoonful. 

Four  tablespoonf  uls  of  liquid  make  one 
wineg^lassfuli  or  two  ounces. 

Sixteen  tablespoonfub  of  liquid  make 
half  a  pint 

Eight  tableqM)onful8  of  liquid  make  one 

gilL 
Two  wineglassfnls  also  make  a  gilL 
A  heaped  quart  measure,  or  lour  large 

cupfulfl  of  flour,  makes  one  pound. 
A  full  tablespoonf ul  of  flour  makes  half 

ajUHUcei 

Ten  eggs  go  to  one  pound. 

One  pmt,  or  two  large  eupfuls,  of  granu- 
lated sugar  make  one  pound. 

Two  and  a  half  cupf uls  of  castor  sugar 
make  one  pound. 

One  taUespo<mful  of  butter  makes  one 
ounce. 

One  pint  of  soft  batter  makes  one  pound. 

One  laige  cupful  of  butter  makes  half  a 
pound 

A  SiMPiJi  ToNio  that  prepares  and 
strengtbms  the  stomach  somewhat  for  its 
coming  work  and  abuse  is  a  glass  of  cold 
water  taken  upon  rising  in  the  mornbg. 
One  has  no  idea  of  the  value  of  this  pure 


remedy  of  Nature's  own  until  tried.  Its 
efi^ects  are  as  noticeable  as  those  of  power- 
ful drugs.  Sensitive  stomachs,  very  ddlcate 
constitutions,  should  begin  with  hot  water, 
gradually  lowering  the  temperature  till 
cold  water  is  us^.  It  is  amazing  how 
robust  and  able  this  will  make  one  feeL 
The  usual  trouble  is,  it  is  tried  a  few 
mornings  and  then  omitted  and  forgotten. 
To  feel  in  good  health  and  spirits  is  ample 
comp(ll||iititon  for  the  perseverance. 

Fish  in  Jellt. — One  pound  of  salmon, 
tinned  or  freshly  boiled  (a  pint  of  shrimps 
added  to  it  is  an  iolprovement),  two  hard- 
boiled  egge^  one  quart  of  stock,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
gelatine,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a 
seasoning  of  red  pepper.  Place  the  stock 
in  a  basin,  add  the  eelatine,  and  let  them 
stand  for  half  an  nour;  then  add  the 
vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper.  Pour  all  into  a 
saucepan,  mi  place  it  on  a  slow  fira  When 
the  gelatine  has  melted,  whip  it.  all  briskly 
till  it  boils.  Draw  the  saucepan  to  ilie 
side  of  the  fire  and  let  it  simmer  for  twenty 
minutes.  Bub  all  through  a  flannel  bag  or 
a  strainJng  cloth,  and  let  it  almost  set. 
Wet  a  mould  well,  pour  a  layer  of  jelly 
into  it,  then  a  layer  of  salmon  freed  from 
all  skin  and  bone,  then  place  another  layer 
of  jelly,  then  a  layer  of  hard-boiled  egg  cut 
in  slices.  Continue  filling  till  aU  the 
ingredients  are  need  up.  Melt  any  jelly 
that  remains  and  pour  over  all.  When 
quite  set  turn  out  on  a  dish  and  garnish 
with  sdad.  Chopped  capers  are  a  great 
addition  if  scattered  on  to  the  salmon. 

Every  Household  should  qontain  a 
Baq  Drawer,  or  a. shelf  in  some  store- 
closet  set  apsrt  for  this  special  purpose. 
Old  linen  sheets,  after  having  passed 
through  the  turning,  darning,  and  patch- 
ing stages,  should  Im  tightly  rolled  up  and 
stowed  away  in  the  linen  drawer,  as  <Ai 
rag  is  often  found  to  be  invaluable  in  oases 
of  sickness.  Discarded  flannel  garments, 
merino  vests,  etc.,  are  most  usefol  for  all 
kinds  of  domestic  purposes.  It  is  well  to 
remove  all  buttons  and  bands  from  these 
before  placing  them  in  the  drawer.  Andent 
socks  inake  splendid  iron-holders  by  cutting 
them  into  proper  shape  and  covering  with 
a  piece  of  canvas  or  chints.  Bipped  open 
and  roughly  tacked  together  old  socks 
(especially  knitted  ones)  make  excellent 
rubbers  for  polished  floors.  Old  blankets, 
when  too  much  worn  for  any  other  purpoao, 
should  be  torn  into  squares,  the  edges 
roughly  overcast^  and  used  for  scouring 
cloth& 
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CnAPTEH  zn.  LCCK  TintNS. 
After  thii,  VmAnU  imilM  «m«  more 
ntdUf.  She  vent  ont » f^Mt  dad,  bat  It 
wu  only  when  >he  met  Fontcr  Bethone 
tliKt  ihe  oired  abont  bai  gUetlei.  The 
world  G&lled  hei  ptond,  bat  aiked  bar 
all  the  mora  to  join  in  Ita  smuiementa. 

Sbe  received  tever&l  oflFen,  which  ahe  re- 
fiued  After  referring  them  to  her  nnele,  who 
I&vuiibly  foond  to&t  the  lovera  were  not 
rich  enough.  Penelope  did  not  tronbla  her- 
■elf  at  all  about  them.  Her  nnele  deelded 
for  her,  and  ahe  wai  not  inelinad  ko  re- 
nonttrata.  In  truth  the  admirata  did  not 
giro  her  any  nneailneta.  Mrt.  Todd,  who 
gneKed  the  trnth,  dated  not  qneitiou  Miaa 
Winikell ;  there  being  aomathing  aboat  ber 
which  (topped  even  that  kqnaclona  lady. 
Society,  bowerer,  aaid  that  the  Prloceaa  wa« 
mach  more  agraeaUe  than  ahe  had  been  at 
firat  Sbs  managed  to  be  charming  aa 
well  aa  beantifnl,  oaTiog  at  lait  learnt  the 
secret  of  ipeaking  mnch  and  meaning 
little.  At  first  ahe  wu  impatient  of  it 
•11,  now  ahe  was  sorry  as  the  day* 
passed  away,  eipeoially  if  ahe  had  not 
met  Fonter  Bethnna  She  was  also 
very  friendly  with  Phib'p  Onibanki,  and 
ahe  was  constantly  meeting  him.  In  fact 
he  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  where 
ahe  would  be  found,  and  by  some  means 
or  other  he  wonld  be  there.  They  t&lked 
ohibfly  about  Forstet  and  h!a  doings,  or 
rather  PhUip  talked  and  she  smiled  and 
lietened.      PMtip  balieTsd  that  ^a  was 
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interested  in  haoriog  abont  the  work  which 
oeenpied  the  friends,  and  he  even  told 
Forater  that  the  Prineeaa  was  at  heart  one 
of  hia  disciples.  Thta  soon  brought  Forater 
to  her  aide,  and  then  Penale'a  whole 
conntenanoe  changed,  tbongh  no  one 
noticed  it,  The  very  aouid  of  hfs 
voice  bionght  attasge  enobanbmeut  She 
did  not  call  lier  feeling  by  any  name, 
and  ahe  did  not  argae  abont  it.  '  She  did 
not  even  know  that  what  ahe  felt  was  the 
sweet  folly  called  love,  and  Forater  hioueU 
did  not  gnais  why  he  was  glad  when  she 
took  anch  a  decided  icteieat  in  his  Viriom 
hobbiea.  Bat  he  made  his  mother  ask  the 
Winakells  to  dinner,  so  that  Adela  should 
make  friends  with  the  beantifol  Piiuceas. 

Penelope  gave  up  a  dance  at  Lord 
Farrant'a  in  order  to  go  to  the  Bethunes' 
dinner-party,  much  to  Ura  Todd's  snrpriie, 
but  Pauzie  instantly  declared  that  her 
uncle  liked  dinner-parties,  and  this  aerred 
aa  an  ezcuie. 

On  that  evening  ahe  took  a  long  time 
orer  her  toilet,  though  she  waa  notoanally 
very  anxious  abont  ber  appearonca.  She 
tried  on  two  dresses  belore  she  could 
decide  which  snitad  tier  best,  Never  before 
in  all  her  life  had  Peoaie  been  eonsdoualy 
vain. 

When  she  eama  dowuatairs  readydresied, 
Urs.  Todd  axclaimad : 

"  I  declare,  Miss  Winskelt,  yon  ate  the 
ouly  parson  who  oonld  look  well  in  that 
pale  brown  dress,  bat  it  really  suits  yon ; 
only  would  not  yoar  blue  aUk  bo  mora 
anitable  for  the  oocaaion  t " 

The  Bethunes  are  very  aimple  people," 
aaid  Penelope ;  "  they  are  not  like  the  reat 
of  aociety,  who  look  at  people's  doUtea 
before  they  look  at  their  faces." 

"  I  mnat  ii^  I  like  well-dressed  women. 
Il'a  all  very  well  for  people  who  are  rich 
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to  go  aboat  lookioe  dowdyi  bat  it  doesn't 
do  to  be  ihabby  when  yon  have  a  limited 
income." 

Mra.  Todd  was  going  to  dine  with 
some  Mends  of  hen,  as  Penelope  did  not 
xeqidre  her.  The  widow  deelared  privately 
to  them  that  she  was  delighted  to  be  free 
of  the  Prineess. 

**  She  is  very  beantif ol,  very  calm,  and 
really  gracions.  She  is  dever,  too,  bat  she 
has  no  heart,''  said  Mrs.  Todd  to  an  old 
friend,  who  answered  candidly : 

'' Yoa  were  not  troabled  with  too  mach 
heart  yoarself,  Loaisa." 

"  Ob,  well  1  I  never  pretended  that  I 
wished  to  be  poor,  bat  this  strange  girl 
actaaily  told  me  she  was  going  to  marry 
for  money." 

In  the  meanwhile  Penelope  was  happily 
awaitinff  her  nnele,  who  retamed  rather 
late  to  dress  for  the  dinner-party. 

When  he  entered  she  noticed  a  shade  of 
gravity  on  liis  osaally  beaming  conntenance. 

*'  Wliat  is  the  matter,  ancle  dear  t  We 
are  alone,  and  for  a  few  hoars  we  shall  be 
happy." 

He  held  her  at  arms'  length  and  smiled. 

"  The  matter  is  that  I  have  kept  yoa 
waiting,  and  the  Bethanes  will  be  im- 
patient" 

Penelope  did  not  say  more ;  indeed,  after 
the  short  drive  was  over ;  she  forgot  her 
momentaiy  anxiety  —  especially  as  she 
saddenly  f  oand  herself  in  the  midst  of  the 
Bethanes,  with  Forster  himself  talking  to 
her.  His  mother  and  liis  sisters  welcomed 
her  with  the  pleasant  eonrtesy  which  is  rare 
in  society,  bat  which  was  habitaal  to  them. 

"  We  wanted  yoa  to  oarselves,  so  Forater 
said  we  need  not  have  a  real  paity.  There 
are  only  his  friend  Mr.  Gillbanks  and  one 
or  two  more  coming."  This  was  Adela's 
remark,  whikt  Mrs.  Bethane  added  : 

'■Fonter  says  yoa  are  very  sympathetic 
about  his  plans.  It  is  very  good  of  yoa, 
I'm  sare.  Of  coarse  we  like  his  poor  dear 
odd  peoplOi  His  coasins,  the  Bookwoods, 
don't  approve  of  them ;  bat  yoa  see  they 
don't  hear  him  talk  about  them  as  much 
as  we  do." 

"  There  is  Mr.  Gillbanks,  yes,  and  there 
are  the  Dewberys.  Yoa  are  to  sit  between 
Forster  and  his  friend  so  that  they  may 
make  sure  of  yoar  conversion!  Mother, 
don't  forget  that  General  Dewbery  takes 
yoa  in.  Now  and  then  mother  seizes  the 
arm  of  the  wrong  man,  and  we  have  to 
part  them  by  force." 

Penelope  fonnd  everything  dellghtfnl. 
The  Bethanes  realised  in  their  home  life 


all  that  she  naturally  appreciated,  and  all 
that  she  had  learnt  to  appreciate  since 
she  had  known  them.  Philip's  sallfes 
brought  out  Forster's  clever  retorts  and 
his  greater  idealism.  Philip  was  ever 
ready  to  efface  Umself  before  Forster's 
more  sparkling  Intelleett  and  it  was  evi- 
dently because  of  this  that  he  received 
Penelope's  frequent  smiles.  Forster  did 
not  insist  on  airing  his  views  because  they 
were  his  views,  but  simply  because  Us 
whole  soul  was  in  his  cause  and  he  spoke 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart 

After  dinner  Mary  Bethune  was  induced 
to  play,  and  tids  was  almost  a  revela- 
tion to  the  Princess,  whose  music  had  no 
more  art  in  it  than  that  given  her  by 
nature,  a  true  ear,  and  a  sweet  voice. 

This  evening  she  dimly  realised  the 
happiness  of  the  Bethunes'  famUy  life. 
She  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before, 
and  it  eame  to  her  like  a  revelation  of 
something  greats  pure,  and  beautiful — some- 
thing she  had  never  enjoyed  herself,  but  of 
which  Forster  Bethune  was  really  worthy. 

**  1  have  no  talent,"  she  said  during  the 
evening  to  Adela,  who  was  fascinat^  by 
her  beauty.  **  Your  sister  is  a  wonderful 
musician." 

"You  can  inspire  musicians."  was  the 
answer,  **  that  is  far  better.  Forster  said 
the  other  day  that  the  dub-men  to  whom 
you  spoke  are  still  talking  about  you." 

Penelope  ^d  not  reply ;  she  was  thinking 
of  Forster,  and  wondering  vaguely  whether 
he  really  cwred  about  anything  beyond  his 
poor  people. 

Mr.  Bethune  and  the  Duke  were  very 
happy  recalling  old  friends ;  everybody 
was  merry  and  amusing  with  that  merri- 
ment that  comes  of  guilelessness,  and 
which  cannot  be  counterfeited. 

Penelope  was  in  a  sweet  dream,  and 
listened  with  a  smile  on  her  lips  when 
Dora  joined  in  the  conversation. 

"You  know  we  are  all  rather  stupid 
about  Forster,  but  really  it  is  Mr.  Gill- 
banks  who  keeps  the  machinery  oiled. 
Now  and  then  Forster  does  think  of 
impossible  things." 

"But  he  says  that  Forster  is  a  splendid 
general  and  pioneer,"  put  in  Adela. 

'^  I  am  sure  he  is,"  murmured  Penelope, 
looking  across  the  room  to  where  Forster 
was  engaged  in  eager  conversation  with 
her  uncle,  Philip  standing  close  beside 
him.  When  it  was  time  to  go  Penelope 
was  sorry,  though  usually  she  was  glad 
that  her  evening  parties  were  over.  She 
had  wandered  into  a  pleasant   fairyland 
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of  home  happfneM  such  m  she  had 
never  before  experienoedi  and  f<»  a 
time  ahe  Mad  forgotten  her  life  objeet 
These  people  .were  not  riohi  bat  they  vrere 
happy.  Penelope  looked  at  the  pietnre 
as  a  London  ehild  might  gaae  at  green 
fields  or  at  vast  forests  for  the  first 
time  in  ita  life.  When  they  were  in  the 
bsU,  and  her  uncle  was  talking  to  Philip 
GilibankSy  Forster  stood  close  beside  her, 
and  suddenly  he  paosed  in  a  brilliant 
description  of  a  thieves'  lodging-honse. 
Penelope  looked  op  to  see  the  reason  of 
his  paose,  and.  as  their  eyes  met^  both 
smiled. 

"  I  stopped  beeanse  the  eontrast  between 
yon  standing  here  and  the  sight  I  have 
nen  to-day  in  that  den  came  oyer  me  so 
forcibly/'  he  said. 

•<Does  not  the  contrast  between  yonr- 
self  and  them  strike  yont"  she  asked 
with  a  sigh. 

"  No.  I  never  haa^e  time  to  think  of  it. 
Bsiidesy  what  is  the  difference  t  Merely 
one  of  accident  of  birth." 

**  Bat  that  is  such  a  vast  diffeience,  It 
is  everything." 

**  When  yon  had  learnt  to  care  aboat 
these  people  as  hnman  beings  yon  woold 
forget  it  too." 

''Oh,  no.    I  don't  think  I  shonld." 

**  I'm  sure  yon  would/'  he  said  simply. 
"It  is  beeanse  yon  have  never  thought 
about  it.  In  the  next  generation  womsn 
wfll  play  ah  Important  part  in  all  pnoiic 
aff  Airs ;  then  we  shall  expect  them  to  be 
real  helpers." 

"A  woman  can  do  so  little/'  said  the 
Princess  humbly.  She  was  softened, 
feeling  that  she^  too,  could  be  another 
woman  if  Forster  Bsthnne  wished  her  to 
change. 

"  I  shall  call  to-morrow,  if  I  may,  and 
•how  you  some  plans  Gillbanks  has  had 
prepared  for  us.  We  want  to  attach  a 
dwelling  boose  to  our  dub-room,  where 
ladies  will  come  and  spend  some  tfme. 
We  don't  want  them  to  do  much,  but  just 
to  lead  their  quiet  lives  there,  and  to 
let  the  poor  men  see  something  beautiful 
They  do  not  realise  that  a  woman's  greatest 
power  lies  In  being  herseU." 

*'They  might  be  disappobted  if  they 
knew  more  of  us ;  but  do  come." 

For  one  moment  he  kept  hold  of  her 
hand,  and  Penaie  felt  a  thnll  of  happiness. 

«' Thank  you,"  he  said;  <'I  shaU  come. 
You  are  very  good.'' 

Pnilip  came  up  fSo  her  at  this  moment, 
and  his  face  said  more  than  his  words 


when  he  heard  that  Forster  liad  promised 
to  show  her  the  plans.  He  fancied  she  was 
already  a  firm  disciple. 

'•May  we  call  it  the  Palace f" he  asked. 
''It  will  remind  me  of  my  first  visit  to 
you." 

"No/'  said  Forster  quickly.  "Qln  b 
the  only  idea  that  our  people  have  in 
connection  with  a  palace.  The  Princess 
must  live  there  first  to  make  them  chao^ 
their  ideas." 

Penelope  and  the  Duke  drove  home  in 
sOence.  She  was  so  full  of  her  own 
thoughts  that  ahe  did  not  notice  his 
unusual  silence.  When  they  reached 
home  the  Duke  gently  drew  Penzie  Into 
the  drawing-room. 

"Gome  in  here,  chfld,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you ;  we  must  soon  be  going  home  again." 

Pensie  atarted  a  little  as  she  stood 
near  the  window  and  gaaed  at  the  cold 
moonlight.  How  glad  she  would  have 
been  to  have  heard  this  some  time  ago ; 
now  it  seemed  merely  to  give  her  pain. 

"  But,  uncle,  we  cannot  go  before " 

She  paused,  unable  as  formerly  to  talk 
openly  about  the  important  topic. 

"I  have  not  quite  calculated  all  our 
plans,  Penaie;  bus  beyond  this  week  we 
must  not  stay." 

Penzie  knew  then  what  he  meant. 

"  Oh,  nude,  the  expense  you  mean.  I 
had  almost  forgotten." 

'^  I  have  not  been  quite  so  fortunate  as 
I  was  at  first;  but  we  have  succeeded, 
child,  we  have  met  fte  world  on  its  own 
ground,  and  no  one  has  Imown  we  are 
beggars.' 

Penzie  lifted  her  head  proudly. 

"No  one  has  even  guessed  it.  Only, 
how  you  managed  to  hide  it  has  been  a 
mystery  to  me." 

"  Has  it  1 "  The  Dobi  touched  the  girl's 
fair  cheek  and  smiled.  "  I  meant  it  to  be 
a  mystery,  but  you  shall  know  all  to- 
morrow. You  have  a  right  to  know  that 
yon  have  succeeded." 

"  Succeeded  t"  murmured  Penelope,  a 
cold  chill  creeping  into  her  heart 

"  Yes,  child,  you  were  bound  to  do  that, 
only  I  was  hoping  for  better  things,  and  I 
waited." 

'*  I  have  done  as  you  told  me ;  I  refused 
those  foolish  offers." 

"Yes,  yes,  they  were  mere  windbags. 
Now  you  must  finish  your  task.  Are  you 
still  of  the  same  mind  t " 

"Yes,  quite  of  the  same  mind,"  said 
Penzie  in  a  low  voice,  because  she  doubted 
her  own  words. 
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"  Yoa  wiU  acb»  Penzie,  and  My  nothing. 
Yon  have  alirays  done  that" 

PdDzle  tlowly  raised  her  eyes  to  the 
moon  swept  by  cloudi.  Why  was  a  chilly 
feeling  creeping  over  her!  Before  she 
had  been  qoite  ready.  She  was  still  and 
she  wooki  be  perfectly  obedient. 

"  Of  coarse  I  shal).    Tell  me.'' 

''To-morrow,  child,  to-morrow.  Good 
nighty  my 


II 


CHAPTER  XIII.      THE  END  OF  THE  QUEST. 

Penelope  was  alone  in  her  room.  The 
end  to  which  she  had  alw:aya  looked  for- 
ward with  snch  a  steady  gaae  was  nearly 
reached,  bat  she  was  still  to  walk  blindfold; 
she  was  not  to  see  it  till  the  next  day.  All 
at  once  she  started,  and  her  face  was  dif  • 
foaed  with  a  hot  blosh. 

ForAter  had  said  he  woald  come  1  It 
was  Forster  that  her  uncle  meant  He 
loved  her,  and  she  loved  him.  That  was 
the  solalion  of  the  riddle,  and  through  her 
daty  had  come  her  happiness — a  new, 
strange  happiness  which  she  had  never 
known  or  understood  before.  All  the 
mysteries  of  life  seemed  unfolded  before 
her ;  all  that  was  perfect  and  beautiful  on 
earth  had  come  to  her.  This  was  the  secret 
of  the  poets — the  meaning  of  so  much 
that  she  had  read,  bat  which  her  proud 
nature  had  never  before  understood.. 

She  knelt  down  by  the  arm-chair  and 
spoke  the  word  softly :  "  Forster,  Forster." 
She  could  be  humble  for  his  sake;  she 
would  do  as  he  bade  her;  she  would  go 
among  his  poor  people,  the  people  he  loved, 
and  she  would  leam  their  ways,  and  he 
would  teach  her  how  she  could  help  them 
— she  and  Forster  together.  Then  her 
mind  flew  back  to  the  family  circle  she  had 
just  left,  full  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence. 
That  was  all  new  to  her,  strange  and 
beautiful.  Her  love  for  her  uncle  wai  not 
at  all  like  this.  Sh^  liad  loved  him  because 
he  had  taught  her  and  cared  for  her,  but 
it  was  the  love  of  a  devoted  pupil  more 
than  the  love  of  a  child.  In  the  future  she 
would  have  that  family  life  to  help  her. 
Forstet's  people  woqII  be  her  people. 
They  must  teaoh  her  how  to  help  ULm, 
who  thought  so  Uttle  about  himself.  She 
would  be  proud  to  be  his  diadple  and  to 
follow  him.  The  old  home  would  be 
restored  by  one  who  would  care  for  it 
because  it  was  her  home,  and 

Bdfore  this  Penelope  Winskell  had 
been  merely  the  fair  temple  of  an  idea; 
she  hai  not  perfectly  developed.      Tula 


nfght,  as  she  rested  her  head  against  her 
arm,  she  felt  that  she  was  changed,  that  her 
heart  of  stem  resolve  was  taken  from  her. 
and  that  inatead  ahe  received  the  heart  of 
a  woman,  strong  and  steadfast  in  love. 
She  laughed  softly  at  her  former  self.  The 
ideal  had  been  ^and.  She  did  not  with  it 
altered ;  but  this  state  of  existence  was  far 
grander. 

She  loved.  She  loved  Forster,  and  he 
was  worthy  of  being  loved. 

She  did  not  understand  him  yet;  he 
differed  from  her  as  much  as  day  from 
night;  but  she  recognised  something  in 
him  that  was  superior  to  anythhug  she 
had  ever  known.  Men  had  seemM  to 
her  early  experience  beings  of  meaner 
substance  than  herself«  except  her  uncle, 
who  was  her  master.  She  had  been 
quite  wrong,  for  now  she  felt  that 
siie  knew  a  man  incapable  of  base  ideas 
or  of  anjrthing  vQe.  Women  were 
really  the  inferior  beings,  and  she,  a 
foolish  girl,  had  encouraged  her  pride 
because  her  ignorance  had  been  great  In 
future  she'  would  try  to  leam  the  right 
estimate  in  which  men  and  women  should 
be  held.  She  had  much  to  leam,  but  now 
her  eyes  were  open.  The  great  world  was 
made  up  of  men  and  women,  in  whom 
Forster  believed  because  they  were  his 
fellow-creatures.  To  her  it  was  a  wonderful 
and  startling  creed,  but  it  was  liis  ereed, 
and  she  would  ask  him  to  teach  hw. 

Tae  night  crept  on,  but  still  Penelope 
sat  there,  dreaming  through  a  world  of 
happiness  of  which  she  oould  only  seize  the 
central  idea.  She  loved,  and  was  loved. 
She  knew  it  now,  that  secret  which  Uie 
world  kept  so  safely  secured  from  the 
reach  of  meaner  natures.  She  had  never 
understood  it  before.  It  was  utterly 
different  from  anything  she  had  ever 
experienced  or  imagined. 

Then  at  last  she  fell  asleep  just  where 
she  was,  and  the  sunlight  came  to  kiss  her 
awake,  and,  startled,  she  jumped  up  and 
laughed  as  she  had  never  laughed  before. 

Life  was  beautiful,  and  the  sun  was 
beautiful,  and  London  was  a  fairy  home  of 
delight,  but  she  must  hide  everything  from 
Mra  Todd.  Mrs.  Todd  I  Penelope  was 
sure  she  had  never  loved  and  that  she 
knew  nothing  about  it  That  was  why 
she  was  so  unsympathetic  and  so  very 
uninteresting. 

She  dressed  herself  hastily  and  hid  all 
traces  of  having  kept,  such  a  long  vigiL 
She  was  strong  and  not  easily  tired,  so,  with 
a  smile  on  her  face,  she  ran  downstairs. 
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Mm.  Todd  was  alone  in  the  dinhig-room, 

"  Where  ii  nnde  t ''  Penelope  ezelaimed, 
for  he  always  breakfasted  with  them. 

^'  He  begged  me  to  tell  yon  that  he  was 
ealled  away  on  baaineaSy  but  that  he  woold 
be  in  before  loneheon  to  make  ap  for  his 
early  dfoappearanee." 

Pdnelope  was  a  little  disappointed,  bat 
she  said  nothing. 

'*  My  dear  Miss  Winskell,  yon  missed  a 
delightfnl  ball  last  nighty  for  I  went  to  the 
Farrants'  after  aU.  I  found  my  friends 
were  going,  so  I  ran  home  to  dress,  and  I 
aasore  you  It  was  a  perfect  danee.  Bat 
everyone  was  angryatyoar  non-appearanee. 
One  lady  told  me  that  she  knew  her  brother 
had  come  on  parpose  to  be  introdaoed  to 
the  belle  of  the  season." 

Penelope  raised  her  head  In  her  osaal 
haughty  manner. 

'*  I  know  enough  of  society  now  to  know 
what  it  means,  and  indeed  I  was  glad  to 
avoid  a  crowded  danee." 

«<  The  Bethunes  are  dear,  eoeentrie  people; 
still,  they  are  not  very  lively  when  com- 
pared with  the  Farrants." 

Peoate  never  argaed  a  point  with  her 
chaperon.  She  basied  herself  with  the  tes, 
and  felt  herself  slipping  back  into  thought, 
which  was  hardly  civil  to  Mrs.  Todd. 

"  What  made  the  dance  more  amusing 
was  the  fact  of  Mrs.  Mclntyre's  presence. 
She  never  comes  with  her  husband  now. 
They  say  the  two  have  agreed  never  to 
appear  together." 

•>  Why  do  they  do  that  t "  said  Penale 
absently. 

"Dear,  innocent  Miss  Winskell,  really 
yon  ask  delightfal  qaeitions.  She  is  a 
very  modem  lady,  and  has  always  a  young 
man  dangling  after  her.  As  to  the  husband, 
well,  they  came  to  words  on  the  subject 
of  a  eirl  he  admires  immensely." 

"It  is  very  stupid  of  them  to  give 
cause  for  the  senseless  gossip  of  their 
neighbours." 

"  Senseless  gossip !  When  people  who 
are  married  behave  like  this,  the  world 
talks  of  coarse,  bat  it's  my  beliei  that  the 
world  would  be  very  unhappy  if  no  one 
gave  them  the  chance  of  gossiping." 

"  I  should  be  too  proud  to  show  what 
I  felt" 

"  You  indeed  1  I  quite  imagine  that  you 
would  say  nothing,  bat  few  are  as  brave  as 
you  are.  I  waa  not  at  all  happily  married, 
but  I  took  care  to  let  every  one  know  it. 
It  was  some  comfort  If  I  had  held  my 
peace  I  should  have  received  no  sympathy, 
perhaps  only  blame." 


"  Oar  family  has  always  been  taught  to 
suffer  in  silence." 

**  It  never  pays,  though  it  looks  well 
Will  you  come  to  see  Taffaell's  pictures 
this  morning  t  Every  one  is  talking  of 
them  ;  it  is  the  fashionable  topic" 

"  I  think  I  will  stay  indoors  till  luncheon 
time,  my  uncle  may  come  In  early ;  but 
don't  let  me  hinder  you.  I  should  like 
to  be  alone  this  morning.  I  really  want 
a  rest" 

"I  am  going  to  the  dressmaker,  and 
I  shall  enquire  about  your  dress  for  the 
Barristers'  Ball." 

*' Thank  you,"  said  Penzle  abiently. 
She  was  thinking  of  aomething  quite 
different 

She  was  reatless  this  morning,  though 
she  tried  to  occupy  herself  with  writing 
to  her  father,  very  much  doubting  if 
he  would  ever  read  the  letter;  then  she 
looked  out  of  the  window,  wondering 
why  her  uncle  did  not  return ;  and  lastly 
she  felt  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  face 
when  she  heard  a  ring  at  the  door.  Was 
it  Forster  Bethunet  and  what  had  he 
come  to  say  t  The  past  and  the  future 
seemed  to  be  blotted  out;  she  was  like 
one  in  a  dream  who  does  not  know  what 
will  come  next,  but  ia  passively  prepared 
for  whatever  happens. 

When  Forster  was  really  introduced, 
she  felt  that  it  was  quite  natural,  and 
that  she  had  long  been  expecting  him. 
Her  heart  gave  a  bound  of  joy. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  have  not  gone  out 
yet,"  he  said  simply.  "I  have  brought 
the  plans  for  you  to  see.  May  I  sit 
down  t " 

They  had  both  been  standing  near  the 
window.  Penelope  sat  down  with  unusual 
obedience  on  her  part  She  had  never 
before  felt  that  she  must  obey  any  one 
except  her  uncle.  Forster  drew  some 
papers  out  of  his  pocket  and  began  un- 
folding them,  then  suddenly  he  paused 
and  looked  at  the  beautiful  face  before 
him. 

''I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  dream 
I  had.  I  fancied  that  you  would  be  a 
great  power  among  your  fellow-creatures ; 
that  your  beaaty  would  be  a  very  visible 
picture  to  them,  showing  them  all  that 
is  good  and  pure ;  and  that  if  you  would 
join  us  in  the  fight  agabst  sordid  humanity, 
together  we  might  realise  gre%t  things." 

"How  could  I?"  said  Pensie  almost 
under  her  breath. 

*'  You  would  soon  recognise  the  im- 
possibility of  oaring  about  society,  the  world| 
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or  whatever  yoa  call  it,  when  once  yon 
hid  taken  in  the  oneneae  of  humanity. 
It  wonld  beeome  as  impoatible  to  yon  to 

spend '*  he  paused  and  smiled — one  of 

^ose  smiles  whieh  spurred  on  others  to 
self-saorifice — ''  money  on  your  dress  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.  You  would 
reject  luxury  for  love  of  those  whose 
mental  capadty  liad  not  reached  your 
own  level.  Your  title  of  PrincesSi  to  be 
real,  must  be  earned  among  your  village 
brothers  and  sisters.  You  must  be  their 
Princess.  Will  you  do  all  this  t  I  know 
you  are  capable  of  great  things." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  comd  do  it,**  said  Penzie, 
suddenly  rising  and  standing  near  the 
window,  where  the  scent  of  mignonette 
was  wafted  in  upon  the  warm  breese. 

"I  knew  you  could.  I  want  you  for 
this  work,  but  as  it  is  useless  to  begin 
if  you  turn  back,  you  must  not  answer 
at  once." 

Penzie  looked  at  him  now.  Was  it 
only  the  work  he  meant !  '  He  was  close 
beside  her,  and  took  her  unresistbg  hand. 

"Penelope — it  is  a  name  which  means 
so  much.  I  would*  give  yon  all  I  can  give 
to  a  woman,  a  part  of  my  life's  work. 
A  man's  wife  is  the  crown  to  his  labour ; 
one  with  him  and  with  his  thoughts. 
I  would  never  degrade  your  beautiful 
womanhood  by  makhig  you  a  man's  play- 
thing, Penelope,  You  are  a  queen  by  right 
of  your  womanhood,  having  inherited  all 
that  your  sisters  are  striving  still  to  gain." 

It  was  a  very  strange  courtship,  but 
Penelope  did  not  think  so,  and  did  not 
notice  its  unreality.  Her  heart  had  never 
before  been  touched,  and  all  Forster's 
words  ware  to  her  as  the  words  of  a 
prophet 

'*Bnt  your  money,"  she  said  slowly; 
"  could  you  pive  me  ttiat  %  " 

Forster  misunderstood  her. 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course.  You  would  have 
as  much  right  as  I  have  myself  to  say  how 
it  should  be  spent  Simplicity  is  a  man's 
greatest  help  to  a  nobler  life.  To  live 
without  money  is  to  live  twice." 

Penelope  liked  this  ideal ;  it  suited  her 
present  frame  of  mind.  But  she  felt  that 
she  must  make  it  plain  that  if  she  lived 
in  poverty,  her  husband's  money  must  be- 
long to  her  family.  She  had  never  be- 
lief it  possible  that  she  should  have 
love  as  weU.  She  bad  not  known  the 
meaning  of  the  word  as  she  knew  it  now. 
The  revelation  had  come  to  her  so 
suddenly  that  it  seemed  to  alter  her 
whole  nature,  and  she  shrank  from  being 


more  explicit  in  her  words.  She  was  sure 
that  Forster  wonld  have  enough  for  the 
needs  of  the  Wintkell  estate,  if  they  them* 
lelves  lived  simply,  as  he  suggested.  In- 
deed, she  had  been  used  to  nothing  else, 
and  it  was  only  since  her  present  visit  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  rich  had 
become  familiar  to  her.  She  had  not 
rebelled,  because  she  had  believed  that  her 
own  future  would  be  certainly  cast  in  the 
same  mould ;  but  Forster  had  opened  out 
a  new  view  of  things,  and  that  view  in- 
cluded poverty. 

The  dream  was  beautiful ;  all  the  more 
so  that  it  had  developed  itself  like  a 
wondrous  flower  which  expands  in  anight, 
and  is  only  perfected  at  sunrise. 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  shyly, 
and  he  took  it,  though  he  did  not  try  to 
kiss  her,  but  only  held  her  hand  firmly 
clasped. 

A  hansom  drove  rapidly  to  the  door,  and 
Penzie  started. 

"  That  is  my  uncle,"  she  said.  "  Wait 
a  few  moments.    I  will  go  and  meet  him." 

She  walked  slowly  from  the  room,  and 
met  t^e  Duke  just  entering  the  library. 

"Penelope,  come  in  here  a  moment, 
child.  Who  is  there  t "  he  asked,  noticing 
a  man's  hat 

"Mr.  Bethune." 

"  Ah  I "  He  shut  the  library  door,  and 
took  both  her  hands.  "  Penzie,  my  dear 
child,  the  luck  is  turned.  We  must  leave 
London  as  soon  as  possible." 

"The  lack  1    What  luck t" 

"Mine;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
My  dear  child,  I  have  found  your  future 
husband." 

Penzie  blushed  for  the  first  time  at  this 
word. 

"I  know.  I  am  ready  to  obey  yon, 
uncle.    You  know  I  am." 

"I  know;  and  really,  consideriog  aU 
things,  it's  not  bad.  I  have  looked  into 
all  the  affairs,  and  reslly  Philip  Gillbanks's 
fortune  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank  of  England." 

Penzie  repeated  very  slowly :  "  Philip 
GiUbanks  %  " 

'*  Yes,  his  father  is  a  millionaire." 


THE  SWEETS  OP  POPULARITY. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  men  crave 
popularity  or  wealth  the  more.  True^  the 
race  for  hard  cash  Is  about  the  moat 
striking  feature  of  life  as  we  live  it  nowa- 
days; but  then  what  is  at  the  back  of  that 
desire  to  be  rich  that  seems  innate  in  as 
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»U  t  Is  it  a  cn?iDg  mertly  for  badi  of 
eider  down,  obieqiiioiui  domestbi,  etuun- 
pagne  every  day,  end  oeniegee  io  drive 
about  town  in  t  Or  is  it  the  deep-ingrained 
yeeming  to  make  a  laz^e  figore  among  one's 
eontemporariesi  to  shine  as  a  philimthro- 
pist  or  a  politidan,  to  beeome  a  byword, 
in  fsot,  and  a  theme  for  newspaper 
comments  t 

Well,  there  is  no  denying  that  a  good 
many  of  ns  have  low,  sensnal  ideu ;  and 
think  of  money  as  little  better  than  the 
safest  possible  vehide  to  oany  ns  to 
domestic  bliss  and  Iturarioos  ease.  Never- 
theless, if  yon  take  three  meni  sonnd  in 
body  and  nund,  and  of  the  average  moral 
calibre,  methinks  two  of  the  thrM  wonld 
rate  pounds,  shilUngSy  and  pence  for  theu 
effect  in  promoting  the  joys  of  the  heart 
and  the  head,  rather  than  of  the  stomach 
and  the  senses  in  general 

Mark  at  how  early  an  age  the  appetite 
shows  in  OS.  A  man  need  not  be  a  father 
to  know  that  a  child  is  seldom  so  wdl 
pleased  as  when  he  is  the  nneleos  of  an 
admiring  throng.  I  have  seen  a  baby  in  arms 
as  it  were  convnlsed  faito  ecstasy  because 
a  conple  of  other  mothers  had  joined  its 
own  mother  in  apparent  worship  of  its  first 
badding  tooth.  Perhaps  there  was  pain 
at  the  root  of  the  tooth  jost  at  the  time. 
If  so,  the  pain  was  completely  outmatched 
by  the  pleasure  of  being  the  butt  of  a  little 
eulc^tfc  noticSL 

One's  first  spell  of  school-days  hurries 
the  appetite  smartly  into  a  pauion.  Every 
school  has  its  divinity,  and  his  sway  is 
often  infinite  in  its  own  little  sphere.  I 
remember  well  how  I,  for  one,  revered  the 
youth  whose  personality  ruled  the  roost  in 
the  dormitory  of  the  school  to  which  I  was 
promoted  from  the  leading-strings  of 
nurses.  He  was  notable  chiefly  for  an  im- 
perative manner,  a  fine  vocabulary  in  abuse 
of  the  masters  over  us,  a  loud  voice,  a  big 
body,  and  an  amashg  coolness  in  emer- 
gencies. When  all's  said,  he  had  the 
making  of  a  great  man  in  him — ^at  leasts  I 
fondly  f an^  sa  But  he  has  not  come  to 
the  front  among  us  bigger  boys,  though 
years  back  he  mi  but  to  say  *'Do  this," 
and  it  was  done  immediately. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  glorious  career — ^In 
the  dormitory.  Yet  per j^ps  he  never  fully 
appreciated  the  blendngs  that  fortune  had 
wreathed  about  his  brow.  He  was  then,  I 
expect,  like  a  strong  man  who  has  never 
ailed:  quite  unconscious  of  the  value  of 
health.  Probably,  from  babyhood  upwards 
he  had  played  the  part  of  magnet — alluring 


othersthough  himself  unmoved.  Ontof  ques- 
tion he  would  have  been  astonished  if  one 
day  all  we  younj^ters  had|  by  conspiracy, 
joined  in  neglecting  him,  and  refused  him 
his  meed  of  admiration  by  deeds,  words, 
and  looks.  The  expwienoe  might  have 
been  as  good  for  him  as  a  bout  of  mild 
illness  for  the  man  who  takes  Um  health  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

I  am  told  that  girls  ere  much  more  sus- 
ceptible to  praise  and  reverential  treatment 
even  than  boys.  It  seems  hardly  credible, 
but  my  informant — ^the  mother  of  five  girls 
and  four  boys — ^is  in  a  good  position  to 
know.  Certainly  I  have  watched  with 
intereat  how  a  knot  of  litUe  maids  will 
hang  round  one  of  their  party,  and  worship 
her  most  palpably ;  and  how  her  eyes  have 
sparkled  with  delight  in  the  homage.  And 
I  have  seen  with  pain  the  sullen,  lugubrious 
face  of  the  girl  whom  none  of  hat  com- 
panions want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
out  of  school  hours,  and  the  g^ces  of 
envy  with  which  she  has  acknowbdged  the 
superiority  of  the  popular  girl 

It  is,  perhaps,  hard  even  for  the  accom- 
plished coquette  to  say  why  she  practises 
those  peculiar  aptitudes  she  has  from 
Natura  I  sappose,  however,  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  tiiat  she  likes  to  be  liked 
— ^thns  differing  not  much  from  the  rest  of 
us.  Yet  if  she  is  wise  she  would  do  well 
early  in  her  decline  to  borrow  a  litUe  from 
the  pessimists,  and  eonvinoe  herself  of 
the  fleeting  nature  of  all  mundane  pleasures, 
and  their  insufficiency.  She  may  thus 
both  eat  her  cake  and  have  it. 

But  it  is  among  adult  men  that  the 
erase  for  popularity  is  at  its  strongest 
Whether  in  the  world  of  letters,  of  sport 
or  politics,  popularity  at  all  cost  seems 
the  goal  aimed  at. 

There  is  in  my  town  a  vary  aUe  lawyer, 
still  in  the  prims  of  life.  At  twenty-five 
he  was  reoogniMd  in  the  district  as  a 
coming  power — ^local  or  national,  as  he 
pleased.  He  was  familiar  with  platforms, 
and  he  cut  a  bold  figure  on  them.  He 
was  handsome,  hail-fellow-well-met|  and 
with  a  small  private  income.  He  was 
under  thbty  when  he  was  elected  Mayor 
of  the  borough,  and  exercised  nominal 
rule  over  a  hundred  thousand  persons. 
For  the  next  ton  years  he  lived  and 
flourished  under  tiie  sunshine  of  unvarying 
suoeesa  Eveiy  one  acknowledged  his 
abilities,  latent  and  declared;  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  do  credit  to  his  ad- 
mirers by  some  downright  performance. 
But  he  seems  to  have  preferred  the  glamour 
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of  mere  popularity  to  aaght  elie.  This 
fpoiled  him,  and  nowadays,  thongh,  as 
I  have  said,  stDl  bat  middle-aged,  people 
look  at  him  as  if  he  were  a  comely  wreck 
on  a  sandy  shore.  He  drinks  daily  at 
the  dub  abont  three  times  as  mnch  as  he 
can  carry  with  grace,  and  spends  probably 
tffice  as  much  money  annually  as  he 
earns.  As  may  be  imagined,  he  is  not 
an  ideal  husband.  His  wife  and  he  dis- 
agree vigorously,  and  his  cluldren  are 
about  as  headstrong  as  possible. 

It  is  not  a  very  edifying  spectacle  to 
see  two  professional  pngiUsts  pounding 
away  at  each  other  for  a  championship. 
The  belt  or  the  purse  they  are  struggliog 
for,  however,  may,  without  exaggeration, 
be  rated  as  an  inferior  lure  to  the  regard 
the  winner  will  obtain  from  such  of  the 
world  as  is  interested  in  boxing  feats. 
The  judge  hands  the  winner  his  prise 
with  a  few  set  words  of  congratulation. 
But  those  who  are  more  neatly  touched 
by  his  success  croird  round  him,  salute 
him  as  "  good  old  Joe  1  "^  or  "  good  old 
Peter  1"  smile  on  him  eye  to  eye,  and 
perhaps  lift  him  shoulder  high  and  proclaim 
him,  for  the  nonce  at  any  rate,  an  uncrowned 
king.  These  are  the  best  moments  of  his 
lifetime — assuming,  of  course,  that  his  con- 
science does  not  charge  him  with  obtaining 
his  victory  by  nnlawfd  conduct. 

As  a  rule,  sad  to  say,  it  seems  as  if  those 
who  are  so  impatient  to  become  popular 
lose  some  of  their  moral  sense.  They 
consecrate  themselves  to  the  one  idea. 
Whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  their  service 
must  either  be  overridden  or  disregarded. 
These  words  have  been  imputed  to  Lord 
Kelson:  ** Never  mind  the  justice  or  the 
impudence,  only  let  me  succeed."  They 
may  be  true  or  false  in  their  application, 
but  they  are  a  capital  illustration  of  the 
present  argument.  It  is  a  case  of  hit  or 
miss,  heads  or  tails.  The  recklessness  may 
win  glory  or  result  in  ruin.  One  must  take 
one's  chance :  the  game  here  is  worth  the 
candle.  As  the  mother  of  old  exhorted 
her  son : 

Success  shall  be  in  thy  conrger  tall, 
Saccess  in  thyself,  which  is  best  of  all, 
Saccess  in  thy  hand,  success  in  thy  foot, 
In  straggle  with  man,  in  battle  with  brate. 

Succeu  and  popularity  may  more  often 
than  not  be  read  as  synonymous  termSi 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  laurels  which  crown 
the  popular  man  should  be  prone  to  wMier 
so  quickly.  But  it  cannot  be  helped.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  accept  them  with  a  brisk 
seU-assurance  of  their  fragility,  and    to 


hang  them  as  relies  in  one's  treasure*houso 
even  ere  the  leaves  have  lost  their  supple- 
ness. The  man  who  is  the  lion  of  a  day 
may,  if  he  will,  have  a  very  fair  time 
indeed  while  the  day  lasts.  Only,  he  must 
not  get  fancying  that  it  is  going  to  be  a 
day  of  eternal  duration. 

In  literature  and  art  popularity  is  nearly 
everything.  Without  it  the  loaves  and 
fishes  will  not  be  of  the  best  and  freshest. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  gratification 
— acute  in  proportion  to  the  genius — ^in 
imaginative  work  for  its  own  sake.  But 
when  the  spell  of  sweet  absorption  is  over, 
and  it  is  remembered  that  others  hold  but 
a  mean  opinion,  if  an  opinion  at  all,  about 
the  achievements  that  seem  all  in  all  to 
the  worker,  then  come  the  pangs  that  widt 
upon  neglect, 

A  first  book  is  to  its  author  pretty  much, 
I  should  suppose,  what  her  first  baby  is  to 
the  young  mother.  '*  How  in  tfa^  world  will 
it  turn  out  t "  he  asks  himself,  even  as  the 
proud  young  mamma  wondera  about  her 
little  unresponsive  trophy.  If  popularity 
comes  it  is  like  inches  to  the  statue.  It  fa 
a  test  to  the  individual,  and  no  mistake. 
His  disposition  will  have  none  more  potent 
to  face  in  three  score  yeara  and  ten. 
Even  misfortunes  are  easier  to  bear  with 
dignity  or  without  loss  of  precious  traits  of 
character.  "  Another  publisher  1 "  he  gets 
into  the  habit  of  exclaiming  when  his  bell 
sounds  and  a  visitor  is  heard  approaching. 

It  is  delightful  to  be  wooed  by  the  very 
persons  whom  of  old  the  author  has,  with 
great  reluctance,  trained  himself  to  woa 
The  legends  of  Orub  Street  do  not  prepare 
us  for  any  marked  show  of  prudence  or 
tact  in  the  author  who,  of  a  sudden,  leaps 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  of  fame.  Yet,  nowa- 
days, our  knights  and  eiquires  of  the  pen 
enjoy  their  delirium  sagely,  and  discount 
their  celebrity  with  a  shrewdness  worthy 
of  the  Hebrews.  If  publishers  urge  them 
to  write  to  order,  they  book  the  under- 
taking. Thus  one  brilliant  volume  may 
be  the  forerunner  of  a  score  of  moderate 
and  bad  books.  The  age  is  tolerably 
philosophic,  though  it  does  live  at  a  mad 
pace.  Our  men  of  letters,  who  are  in  a  I 
sense  its  embodiment,  may  be  trusted  not  I 
to  lose  their  heads  when  the  world  startlea 
them  with  the  glad  cry,  **  Well  done ! " 

Few  authors,  however,  can  keep  their 
popularity  as  our  master  singers  keep  their 
voices  and,  therefore,  their  popularity. 
Upon  the  whole,  our  leading  sopranos  and 
tenors  and  our  brilliant  actors  and  actresses 
seem  to  have  the  best  of  life — ^if  popularibji 
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anqualified.  be  the  test  It  if,  of  eofune,  % 
fine  thing  to  be  the  Premier  of  a  great 
nation,  and  be  cheered  and  entreated  to 
make  little  speeches  even  at  railway 
stations  in  the  middle  of  a  journey.  Bat 
a  P/emier  has  to  do  battle  erery  mioute 
of  the  day  for  his  fame.  He  is  vilified  as 
a  matter  of  coarse.  He  makes  false  steps 
which  brioff  npon  him  indescribable 
obloquy  and  remorse,  and  often  he  is 
worsted  in  the  fray,  and  has  to  hang  hii 
head  and  accept  hootings  and  abuse  where, 
not  long  ago,  he  was  presented  with  gold 
boxes  and  as  much  mob -praise  as  he 
could  bear  without  getting  his  ear-drum 
split. 

Not  so  those  who  sing  to  and  act  before 
ur.  They  go  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
and  taste  the  sweets  of  their  successes  like 
no  other  people.  When  they  have  colds 
in  their  throats  they  withhold  their  pre- 
sence— at  least  if  they  are  wise.  The  public, 
having  establiahed  the  precedent  of  ap- 
plauding themi  never  afterwards  fails  to 
applaud  them.  Theirs  is  a  career  of  sun- 
shine— and  chequeSi 

This,  too,  must  be  trying  to  the 
personality,  though  perhaps  less  so  than 
most  forms  of  emphatic  success,  since  the 
superiority  of  a  great  singer  or  actor,  once 
ackDOwledged,is  seldom  subsequently  called 
in  question.  Miss  Bremer  tells  a  pretty 
story  of  the  Swedish  nightingale  which  may 
be  repeated  here.  "I  asked  Jenny  of 
what  she  thought  on  a  certain  night  in  the 
midst  of  her  greatest  success,  and  the 
simple  reply  Was :  '  I  remembered  that  I 
had  forgotten  in  the  morning  to  sew  a 
string  on  my  cloak.' ''  Not  every  "  prima 
donna"  is  as  well  endowed  with  sweet 
simplici^  as  was  Jenny  Lind,  yet  most  of 
them  in  time  wear  their  fame  as  easily  as 
an  old  and  cherished  mantle. 

There  is  something  ludicrous  about  the 
enthusiasm  a  leading  politician  excites  in 
the  mob  whose  mouthpiece  he  claims  to  be; 
and  something  almost  pathetic,  too.  Time 
after  time  I  have  heard  statesmen  received 
by  the  crowd  whom  they  have  risen  to 
address,  with  that  monotonous  hymn,  **  For 
he's  a  jolly  good  fellow  1"  The  politician 
does  not  always,  or  indeed  often,  look  like 
"  a  jolly  good  fallow."  He  is  too  much  in 
earnest  to  be  that.  And,  moreover,  there 
is  frequently  a  little  twitching  of  the  lips 
that  tells  how  the  canticle  jars  on  him. 
He,  if  any  one,  knows  how  £ckle  is  the 
popular  voice  on  whose  acclaiming  he 
depends.  Still,  he  may  well  be  excused  if 
for  the  moment  he  dismisses  sober  reason 


to  the  background,  and  rejoices    in   the 
present  popiUarity  that  is  hu. 

Never  indeed  was  political  prominence 
more  acknowledged  than  now.  From  the 
time  a  man  begins  to  be  cartooned  in  the 
papers,  he  may  be  deemed  a  statesman 
Thenceforward  he  is  public  property,  and 
treated  as  such.  It  depends  wholly  on  the 
measure  of  his  sensibility  whether  he  finds 
his  position  pleasant  and  stimulating,  or 
purgatorial.  la  the  latter  case  we  may  at 
ouce  assume  that  Nature  meant  him  to  seek 
popularity  in  another  of  the  various  domains 
she  80  kindly  opens  to  us  ai  incentives  to 
eager  living. 

A  man's  standing  towards  his  contem- 
poraries is  never  really  known  until  he  is 
dead.  It  is  when  he  is  represented  by  a 
vacuum  that  the  estimate  of  his  popularity 
or  the  contrary  may  be  relied  upon. 
Obituary  notices  are  not  the  most  credible 
of  newspaper  paragraphs,  yet  they,  too, 
have  their  value.  It  is  the  same  with 
epitaphs.  The  phrase,  *' beloved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him,"  is  the 
proudest  posthumous  comment  a  man  can 
excite.  Bat  the  frequency  of  its  use  makes 
one  a  little  suspicious  of  it  Oae  is  often 
irreverent  enough  to  fancy  that  could  the 
dust  beneath  the  tombstone  thus  inscribed 
become  reanimated  and  call  on  the  com- 
posersof  the  inscription,  their  love  would  not 
prove  good  for  much.^  Perhaps  even  they 
would  refuse  the  resuscitated  corpse  a 
hearing,  and  have  him  shown  to  the  door 
withouc  delay.    Oae  never  knows. 

Of  tombstone  praise,  Uie  most  reasonable 
extant  seems  to  be  that  in  the  epitaph  of  a 
man  in  Bedfordshire,  which  so  impressed 
Count  Benst  one  day  :  "  He  was  as  honest 
as  is  consistent  with  the  weakness  of 
human  nature."  I  give  it  from  memory, 
sure  only  that  I  have  not  marred  its  spirit. 
This  is  not  suggestive  of  a  high  degree  of 
popularity,  but  it  gives  us  some  solid 
ground  to  build  upon. 

BLACKPOOL 

Blackpool  is  to  the  hard-working  folk 
of  the  large  towns  of  Lmcashire  what 
Brighton  is  to  the  moneyed  classes  of  the 
metropolis.  This  givea  it  a  charaeter  all  its 
own.  There  is  not  a  watering-place  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  compare  with  it  in 
this  respect.  The  people  you  meet  on  the 
sands  of  Blackpool  are  generally  of  the 
kind  who  proclaim,  in  their  own  particular 
dialect,  that  they  mean  to  have  ''a  high 
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old  time ; "  and  they  generally  manage  to 
get  it. 

In  itielf.  it  ii  not  a  yeiy  beantif ol  town. 
It  hae  what  may,  by  eonrtety,  be  tenned 
oUffB  at  its  north  end.  Bat  really  they  are 
only  banks  of  grayel,  and  the  omnivo- 
rom  Iriah  Sea  is  fast  eating  them  away. 
For  two  miles  a  line  of  buildings  faces 
the  water — hotels,  shops»  and  lodging- 
honses — and  at  exceptional  holiday  fimes 
this  extensive  promenade  is  thick  with 
hoUday-makeis  not  at  all  remarkable  for 
the  refinement  of  their  attire.  This  admir- 
able pelade  apart»  Blackpool  is  nninterest- 
ing.  Troe,  there  are  sand-heaps  on  "ocean's 
marge  **  to  the  sonth,  and  very  attraetiTe 
these  are  to  the  childreni  who  may  be  seen 
rolling  down  them,  and  to  the  chQdren's 
parents,  who  sit  in  demnre  enjoyment  npon 
them,  watching  their  ofbpringa'  antics,  and 
inhaling  the  pore  air  at  the  same  time. 
There  aie  also  two  piers,  which,  in 
blostering  weather,  o£Fer  your  hat  every 
facility  for  a  marine  excorsion.  And  there 
are  donkeys  on  the  sands  when  the  tide  is 
oat,  and  boats  with  nice  white  sails  allar- 
iogly  at  hand  when  the  tide  is  in.  Bands, 
too,  are  to  be  heard ;  there  is  an  aqnariom, 
and  there  is  a  winter  garden,  and  there 
soon  will  be  an  Eiffel  Tower.  All  these 
lasti  howeycTi  as  artificial  aids,  need  not  be 
insisted  on  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Lancashire 
watering-place's  charms.  One  and  all  they 
are  well  oalanced,  to'  the  man  who  wishes 
his  company  to  be  select,  by  the  exceedingly 
plebeian  character  of  the  visitorSk 

Bat  sach  a  man  is  not  made  to  appreciate 
Blackpool — or,  indeed,  the  miscellaneons 
nature  of  life  itself.  To  the  average  person 
of  an  open  ndnd  this  very  feature  is  the 
one  that  most  recommends  the  town  to 
notice.  What  can  be  more  cheerful  to  the 
hunumitarian  than  the  conadousness  that 
these  young  sparks  in  straw  hats  and  deer- 
stalkers, with  ycDow  shoes  to  their  feet^ 
and  jewelled  rings  to  their  hands — who 
crowd  the  promenade  from  mom  to  mid- 
night—  are  hard-working  artisans  when 
they  are  at  home  f  It  is  the  same  with  the 
feathered  and  flounced  damsels,  who  laugh 
so  loudly  as  they  take  the  ojsone  to  their 
lungs.  They  are  factory  girls  for  about 
three  hundred  days  in  the  year.  Modem 
progress  and  the  nUway  companies  enable 
them  all,  periodically,  thus  to  wrap  them- 
selves round  with  the  sweet  illusions  of 
temporal  greatness.  There  is  not  a  pin  to 
choose  between  the  self-conaequence  of  these 
youthful  tourists  at  Blackpool,  and  that  of 
their  betters  in  worldly  rank  at  a  ohardi 


parade  in  Botten  Bow.  There  is  a  diff^arenca 
in  tone,  but  this  is  of  the  subtle  kind  that 
need  not  be  recognised. 

Blackpool  is  the  most  vulgar  seaside  re- 
sort in  the  country,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
most  important^  prosperous,  and  remark- 
abla  Probably  no  municipality  is  more 
aUve.  Everything  that  can  be  done  to 
please  the  people  is  done  here.  When  the 
Eiffel  Tower  is  completed  the  town  will 
have  a  feather  in  its  cap  which  is  sure 
to  benefit  it  for  a  spelL  A  concert  hall 
to  hold  two  thousand  peofde  is  being 
built  on  one  of  its  piers.  It  cannot  yet 
boast  of  model  lodging-houses  like  those 
in  Drury  Lane  and  elsewhere ;  bat,  doubt- 
less, they  too  will  come,  so  that  even  the 
croMing-sweepers  of  Manchester  may  run 
bither  for  a  holiday  at  the  least  possible 
expenditura  In  fact^  it  seems  destined  to 
do  for  the  bodies  of  tiie  working  classes  of 
the  north  what  the  cheap  weekly  scissors- 
and-paste  journals  of  the  land  have,  for 
the  last  ten  years  or  so,  done  for  their 
minds.  Just  as  the  ordinary  artisan 
nowadays  hardly  thinks  of  travellmg  fifty 
miles  by  railway  without  buying  a  paper 
that  shall  assure  his  widow  and  children 
one  hundred  pounds  or  one  thousand 
pounds  in  case  of  his  death  by  accident^ 
so  in  the  future,  it  may  be,  no  Lancashire 
working  man  wiU  be  content  to  live 
through  the  year  without  a  change  at 
Blackpool 

We  would  not  argue  that  none  but  the 
poor   come  to  this  fairy  godmother  of 
watering-places.    The  tenns  of  the  ladies 
who  run  boarding-houses  on  the  parade  are 
too  high  for  the  very  poor — unless,  indeed, 
they  visit  here,  as  some  seem  to  do,  on  the 
co-operative   system.      But   no  '"higher 
stratum  than  that  of  the  middle  class  is 
tspped  by  the   seductions  of  Blackpool's 
advertisements.  Fathers  with  large  famUies 
frequent  these  breesy  lodging-houses,  the 
fsfades  of  which   are  astonishingly  pro- 
vided with  windows.     It  is  deeply    in- 
stractive — on  the  population  question — 
to  walk  up  or  down  the  parade  in  tho 
season  and  mark  the  extraordinary  masse* 
of  heads  which  show  at  each  bow  win- 
dow.     Tou  have,  of   course,  the  father 
and   mother — honest,  wrinkled    persons^ 
taking  the  ease  they  have  so  hardly  earned 
— and  behind  them  children  and  young 
men  and  women  of  a  variety  of  ages  be- 
tween five-and-twenty  and  five.    For  such 
people  are  these  lodging-houses  both  a 
blessing  and  a  necessity.    One  may  sup- 
pose that  an  exact  calculation  of  the  cost 
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of  litidenee  hiure  per  head  on  tbeie 
conditioiiswoQld  prove  that  even  ae  tiie 
air  of  Blackpool  dedlarea  tt  "the  riok 
man's  pbysidaa,''  ao  ita  emnparative 
cheapneia  annonneea  it  "the  poor  maa'a 
friend.'*  For  the  more  opnlent  there  are 
hotela  and  hydropathic  eatabliahmenta 
enoQgh;  bat  tiiongh  nothing  can  be  laid 
againat  them,  they  are  diitinctly  of  a  mach 
lower  order  than  their  fellows  at  the 
faihionable  resorta  of  the  aonth  coast 

The  town  haa  had  a  sbgnlarly  rapid 
rise,  even  for  a  watering-place  that  "  sap- 
plies  a  want"  People  who  yearn  to  make 
f  ortanes  in  landed  estates  need  not  leaTC 
England  for  the  qoest  Blackpool  is  one 
instance  in  many  of  the  troth.  Forty 
years  ago  green  fielda  stretched  to  .the 
sands  which  are  now  fringed  with  hooses 
of  a  rather  mellow  appearancCi  Forty 
yeara  hence,  we  can  scarcely  doabt  the 
town  will  have  trebled  its  areai  and  the 
distance  between  its  boondarica  and  those 
of  that  very  different  little  gem  of  a 
place,  St  Anne-by-the-Sea— ^famoos  for 
its  links — will  have  shrank  almost  to 
nothingness.  With  improred  train  serrlcas 
Blackpool's  fortancs  most  grow.  As  it  is, 
the  people  who  live  here  and  go  daily 
daring  the  week  into  Manchester — a  ride 
of  an  hoar  and  a  half  each  way — are 
nnmbered  by  scores.  There  is,  of  coarse, 
no  qaestion  as  to  the  superiority  of  Black- 
pool's air  to  that  of  Manchester.  Why,  in 
the  near  ftitore,  may  not  the  town  develope 
into  a  mere  "  annexe  **  of  the  great  city  of 
mills  and  cotton  t  Even  now  It  almost 
merits  to  be  called  Manoheater-by-tho-Sea, 
thoogh  to  be  rare  many  other  laiqge  towns 
of  lAnctahire  and  the  West  Biding  also 
shoot  their  thoasanda  hither.  It  may  be- 
oome  the  "week-end"  sanatoriamof  the 
north-weit  for  anght  we  can  telL 

With  qaiet  weather  this  aniqoe  place 
may  be  enjoyed  idyllically  if  yoa  choose 
yoar  spot  of  sand  or  grassy  bank  with 
methodical  discretion.  Even  on  Bank 
holidays  it  is  possible  to  find  a  sandbank 
not  wholly  appropriated  by  sprawling 
homanity.  Bat  Blackpool  is  sometimes 
favoured  with  weather  that  is  not  at  all 
qaiet  This,  too,  is  a  feature  of  the  town. 
A  high  spring  tide,  with  westerly  gales, 
swirls  the  wavea  far  over  the  stout  piles, 
deep-set  in  the  massive  sloped  embankment 
which  supports  the  promoiade,  and  sweeps 
the  parade  of  the  delicate  and  diUetante. 
A  atorm  here  is  something  to  remember. 
Duriog  October,  1892,  for  example,  a 
barqae  very  civilly  allowed  itnlf  to  be 


wrecked  against  the  roots  of  the  ehief 
pier,  which  it  knocked  about  badly.  Toa 
may  still  see  the  timbers  of  this  luckless 
vessel  gamlshittg  the  shore — ^touching  the 
very  puade  indeed.  They  do  not  often 
get  so  strooff  a  spectacle  as  this  in 
Bladroool,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  photographers  would  make  the  most 
of  it  Bat  the  laet  that  life  and  the 
weather  in  most  of  their  phases  may  thus 
be  tasted  here  is  out  of  question  one  of 
the  merits  that  most  commend  the  placw  to 
the  regard  of  the  people. 

On  any  fine  day  from  June  to  September 
— a  Sunday  preferably — ^it  is  quite  a  study 
for  a  person  of  an  observing  torn  to  stroll 
up  and  down  the  two  milea  of  Bh^kpool's 
promenade.  From  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  untfl  ten  si  night  people  swarm 
here  like  ants  about  the  metropolis  of  ai^ 
anthUL  The  seats  are  occupied  to  the 
very  ridges  of  their  back  supports.  Loco- 
motion is  »  matter  of  patience.  If  the 
sky  is  a  serene  blue,  thie  sight  is  worth 
seebg.  And  a  UderaUe  breeie  from  the 
sea  makes  thing*  lively  for  the  young 
women,  wlio  sie  sure  to  be  decked  in  high 
hats,  offering  most  seductive  temptations 
to  the  wanton  winds. 

The  other  day  chance  took  me  to  the 
town  for  a  couple  of  score  hours.  It  was 
a  Saturday  at  the  outset  No  more  un- 
fortunate day  can  be  suggested  to  a  visitor 
for  his  introduction  to  Blackpool— es- 
pecially if  he  has  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  wire  for  a  bedroom  to  one  ci  the 
hotels.  This  fact  is,  of  course,  Intensified  on 
the  eve  of  Bank  holidaya.  I,  for  example, 
drove  from  one  hotel  to  another,  and  so 
on,  until  it  seemed  probable  that  I  might 
have  to  charter  the  carriage  for  a  bedroom. 
There  was  no  need  for  the  hotel  clerks  and 
young  ladies  to  tell  me  they  were  ''fall  to 
the  smoks-rooms."  Every  corridor  teemed 
with  gay  Lancastrian  bucks^  with  dgars 
between  their  lips,  and  all  manner  of 
rollicking  pleaiantries  on  their  tongues. 

I  iiad  at  length  the  luck  to  get  received 
in  a  very  humble  house  ^'  for  working  men." 
It  was  a  fine  stroke  of  irony— this  neglect  of 
an  establishment  designed  specially  for 
tliem  by  the  hard-working  tourists  who 
had  rushed  hither  for  the  '*  week-end." 
The  man  who  at  home  is  a  working  man, 
and  is  not  ashamed  to  a^^ear  as  such,  when 
he  takes  a  holiday  chooses  to  pose  as  a 
person  to  whom  a  crown  more  or  a  crown 
less  is  of  small  oonsequence.  He  does  not 
care  to  brand  himtelf  openly  as  an  artisan 
by  seeking  **  working  man's  accommoda- 
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datton*"  Rftther,  he  teemt  to  flatter  him- 
self  that  the  pale  lavender  checked  lait, 
the  green  satin  necktie  with  the  diamond 
pin  therein — ^it  mntt  be  a  real  diamond — 
the  twirled  monitache,  the  deeratalker  or 
the  Tam-o'-Shanter|  worn  janntily,  and 
most  of  all  his  manners,  entitle  him  to  be 
received  aa  a  person  of  some  distinction  in 
establbhments  where  swallow-tailed  waiters 
and  attendance  charges  of  eighteenpsnee 
daily  are  the  vogue. 

Well,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  it 
shonld  not  be  so.  This  is  a  free  land,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  age  is  towards  a 
levelling  down  of  the  mighty  by  inheritance 
to  the  rank  of  those  who  honestly  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
Bat  it  is  not  ill  many  places  as  in  Black- 
pool that  this  lesson  is  brought  home  with 
saeh  force  to  one's  understanding. 

Towards  ten  o'clock  on  a  conventional 
day  in  the  season  the  promenade  is  at  its 
most  vivacioos  pitch.  There  are  donkeys 
on  the  sands — if  the  tide  permits — in 
troops :  sleeki  mouse-coloured  quadrupeds, 
indifierent  to  the  touch  of  ordinary  walk- 
ing canes.  One  after  another  the  visitors 
take  to  the  donkeys,  and  are  mildly 
scourged  up  i^nd  down  between  the  curl- 
ing waves  and  the  throng  of  holiday-makers. 
These  last  enjoy  the  entertainment  Mater- 
familias  holds  her  sides  wfth  laughter — 
good  to  see — as  she  watches  her  worthy 
spouse  at  such  pastime.  And  the  children 
scamper  at  the  ass's  heels,  roaring  their 
loudest  at  the  unusual  spectacle  of  daddy 
as  a  cavdier. 

Of  course,  too,  there  are  nigger  minstrels 
and  vendors  of  many  things.  The  ambulant 
photographer  is  much  to  the  fore  here. 
Life  at  Blackpool  in  the  season  is  not 
hedged  in  with  an  insufferable  number  of 
"etiquette"  restraints.  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  soon  scrape  acquaintance  with  Jane, 
Susan,  and  Molly.  It  is  managed  with 
cordis!  laughter  and  acquiescence  on  both 
sides.  Away  they  go  arm  in  arm  up  the 
sands,  a  certain  prey  to  the  man  with  the 
camera.  Their  captor  arranges  them  in  a 
lovely  group,  and  from  that  time  forward 
the  chance  incident  in  their  young  lives 
gets  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  episode 
and  a  memory. 

Bast  fun  of  all  is  it  to  see  how  the  people 
go  to  their  doom  in  the  broad-beamed  boats 
^at  are  tricked  up  in  the  guise  of  yachts. 
They  enter  the  boat  by  the  fiuniiy — father; 
mother ;  the  girlsi  who  are,  or  pretend  to 
be,  so  anxious  about  their  ankles  in  stepping 
over  the  gunwale;  and  the  exultant,  mii^ 


ohtevous  boy&  At  length  the  crKft  is 
laboriously  extruded  into  the  waves.  Even 
the  wind  at  first  seems  to  shirk  the  task  of 
impelling  such  a  compact  load  of  human 
beings.  But  these  soon  have  quite  as 
much  motion  as  they  desire,  and  an  hour 
or  two  hours  later  they  are  set  ashore  pale 
and  tottering :  the  older  folk  irritated  by 
the  downfaU  of  their  expectationsi  the 
young  ones  still  weeping  hranticslly  over 
the  most  disagreeable  cheat 

After  dark,  with  a  full  moon  on  the 
water,  one  may  enjoy  some  commonplace 
romantic  ecstasies  from  either  of  Blackpool's 
piers.  But  the  authorities  do  not  keep  the 
piers  open  to  the  public  until  a  late  hour. 
They  sweep  the  young  men  and  young 
wotnen  towards  the  Isndward  end  with  a 
startling  want  of  courtesy.  No  doubt  thfa 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  circumstances; 
but  more  than  aught  else  it  seems  to  tell 
that  Blackpool's  clients  are  not  of  the  kind 
who  themselves  waste  words  in  superero- 
gatory civilities. 

A  FESTIVAL  AT  BENARES. 

The  biasing  sun  of  an  Indian  March  fa 
pouring  down  with  pitiless  glare  on  minaret, 
dome,  and  shrine.  Thousands  of  pilgrims 
are  flocking  into  Benares  to  celebrate  the 
commencement  of  the  Hindu  year  with  a 
great  religious  f ettival,  but  only  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  the  brilliant  crowds  can  be 
obtained  until  the  heat  declhies.  Every 
ray  of  Ught  between  the  green  lattices  <rf 
the  hastily  closed  gharry  is  a  ray  of 
blistering  flame  as  we  drive  to  the  canton- 
ments, where  Europeans  dwell  under 
military  protection  in  a  less  fervid  and 
lightning-charged  atmosphere  than  that  of 
the  city,  disturbed  as  it  is  by  frequent 
fanatical  outbreaks  from  the  friction  of  the 
different  races  compriaed  in  a  vast  floating 
population  of  pilgrims. 

As  several  hours  must  elapse  before  we 
can  quit  the  darkened  hotel,  cool  with 
swinging  punkahs,  and  fragrant  with  piles 
of  roses,  we  take  a  preliminary  exconion 
Into  Indian  history,  and  discover  that 
Benares,  under  the  name  of  Eidii,  was 
lecognuied  fai  the  year  1200  B.C.,  aa  **an 
authentic  fimgment  of  the  oldest  Past." 
The  venerable  Hindu  city  is  certainly  one 
of  the  oldeat  historical  aitea  in  the  world, 
but  only  shadowy  glimpsea  reach  us  nntil 
B.a  500,  when  &narea  emerged  into  a 
distinction  which  placed  it  on  the  higheat 
pinnacle  of  religioua  fame,  and  influenced 
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the  entire  continent  of  Atis.  A  new  light 
dawned  npon  the  spiritnal  darkneM  of  the 
eastern  world  when  the  Prince  Siddharta 
withdrew  from  the  vice  and  Inxnry  of  his 
father'a  eonrt  at  the  foot  of  the  HimalayaSi 
and  went  forth  as  an  ascetic  to  seek 
deliverance  from  evil  Years  of  penance 
fafled  to  solve  the  problems  of  hamanity, 
or  to  reveal  the  hidden  wisdom  so  earnestly 
desired ;  and  renoancing  asceticism,  Sidd- 
harta gave  himself  np  to  profound  medi- 
tation nnder  the  famous  peepal-tree  of 
Gya,  the  result  of  his  mental  absorption 
being  the  train  of  thought  which  was 
afterwards  daborated  into  Buddhism. 

Buddha  wae  a  true  philanthropist;  he 
sought  the  Brahmin  si^s,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  revdation  bestowed 
upon  him;  returned  to  his  father's  kingdom 
with  a  message  of  hope  and  healing ;  and 
tlien  wandexed  from  city  to  city,  consoliog 
thousands  of  troubled  souls  with  tidings  of 
light  and  liberty.  Benares  became  a 
Buddhist  capital;  pQgrims  resorted  thither 
from  every  part  of  Asia ;  and  Brahminism 
was  driven  from  the  field,  though  not 
destroyed.  Forced  back  upon  itself  and 
increasing  in  Intellectual  subtlety,  it 
adapted  itself  with  consummate  skill  to 
varying  tribes  and  castes,  gradually  under- 
mining the  more  mystical  and  subjective 
Buddhism,  and  finally  expelling  it  from 
India* 

In  the  twelfth  century  Benares  again 
became  a  Brahminical  capital,  and  another 
foe,  fierce  and  iconoclastic,  spread  the 
terror  of  its  name  and  sword  as  far  as 
Buddhism  had  extended  the  olive-branch 
of  peace.    That  foe  was  Mohammedanism. 

To  the  love  of  conquest  and  plunder 
was  added  the  passionate  desire  to  shatter 
the  strongest  citadel  of  the  Brahmin  creed. 
Belfgious  zeal  wrecked  the  temples,  and 
razed  the  city  to  the  ground.  Benares 
was  rebuilt  and  regained  by  the  Hindus, 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Mogul 
Emperor,  Aurungzebe,  determined  to  ex- 
tirpate Brahminism  by  fire  and  sword. 
The  city  was  sacked,  mosques  were  built 
from  the  stones  of  the  demolished  temples, 
the  Brahmins  were  crushed  under  the  feet 
of  the  elephants  in  the  triumphal  pro- 
cessions, and  the  images  of  the  gods  used 
as  steps  for  the  faithful  Moslem  to  tread 
upon. 

But  Benares  again  rose  from  her  ashes, 
and  a  century  later  passed  under* the  sway 
of  Warren  Hastings. 

When  the  noonday  heat  is  over,  two  rival 
guides  offer  their  services.    Oue,  with  his 


dark  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  salaams 
profoundly,  and  pointing  to  his  companion, 
says  in  English : 

"This  fellow  only  eat  rice.  I  good 
Ohristian*.  I  eat  beef^eat  everything! 
Only  one  caste  and  one  God  upstafra.** 

This  confession  of  faith  fails  to  create 
the  desired  impression,  and  we  reject 
the  promising  convert  for  the  fanaucal 
Hindu,  who  stands  by  in  scornful  silence, 
his  black  eyes  blazing  with  wrath,  and  his 
forehead  marked  with  the  mystic  "  Tilak," 
to  show  that  he  has  worshipped  in  the 
temple  of  his  god. 

A  dusty  road  thronged  with  pflgrimi 
leads  into  the  heart  of  the  city.  Women, 
with  orange  or  crimson  sdris  wound  round 
their  slim  figures,  bear  brass  lotahs  on 
their  heads  for  the  sacred  Ganges  water, 
and  their  pretty  brown  arms  laden  with 
clanking  bangles  contrast  becomingly  with 
their  flowing  draperies.  White  robes  are 
relieved  by  broad  stripes  of  pink  or  purple, 
and  the  sketchy  costume  of  the  men 
consists  of  a  gaudy  turban  with  a  red  or 
amber  scarf  folded  round  their  bronzs- 
hued  limbs.  White  oxen  with  gilded  horns 
draw  heavy  loads  of  wood  for  funeral 
pyres,  and  Nautch  girls  wearing  green 
masks  and  tinselled  helmets  are  followed 
by  a  group  of  women  with  faces  painted 
yellow,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  their 
caste.  They  all  wear  gold  or  silver  nose^ 
rings;  every  forehead  bears  the  red  or 
white  ''Tilak.*' marked  vertically  for  the 
Shivaites,  horizontally  for  the  devotees  of 
Vishnu,  and  the  tinkling  of  innumerable 
anklets  makes  a  musical  accompaniment  to 
their  stately  walk.  Children  cUd  only  in 
the  brown  suit  with  which  Dame  Nature 
provides  them,  dart  in  and  out  of  the 
dazzling  throng,  and  copper-coloured  babies 
tumble  about  in  the  dost,  at  the  feet  of 
numerous  beggars,  who  drive  a  remunera- 
tive trade  by  the  roadside.  The  beating 
of  tom-toms  before  the  dancing  girls,  the 
thrumming  of  sitars,  and  the  monotonous 
chanting  of  Vedic  hymns  by  hundreds  of 
guttural  voices,  increase  the  weird  effect 
of  the  extraordinary  procession.  At  length 
the  straggling  houses  become  more  frequent, 
and  we  pass  mansions  with  wreaths  of 
green  leaves  above  every  lintel,  to  show 
that  no  Christian  foot  may  cross  the 
threshold.  The  dwellings  of  rich  and  poor 
mingle  in  heterogeneous  confusion ;  tumble- 
down huts  prop  themselves  against  lofty 
palaces,  and  many  of  the  narrow  streets 
are  only  available  for  pedestrians.  Tier 
after  tier  the  shrines  and    temples   rise 
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abora  the  broad  blue  Ganges,  and  the 
marble  shafte  of  two  magnificent  minarefei 
form  the  climax  of  the  impreaaiye  picture. 
Some  of  the  buildings  along  the  shore 
have  assumed  additional  pictaresqueness 
from  the  sabsidenee  of  their  foonaations, 
cansing  the  pinnacled  masses  of  stone  to 
slip  into  tiie  water,  where  they  have  ob- 
tained secure  positions  at  apparently 
dangerous  angles. 

The  famous  brass  bazaar  f s  our  first  des- 
tination, and  the  dark  corridors  ofFer  a  wel- 
come retreat  from  the  blazing  sun ;  while 
the  dim  alleys  gleam  with  the  lustre  of  the 
polished  metal,  fashioned  into  trays,  bowls, 
and  lamps,  bells,  images  and  avat  to,  cups 
and  flagons.  The  primitive  tools  used  for 
the  most  elaborate  designs  consist  of  ham- 
mers and  punches.  A  man  in  rose- 
coloured  turban  and  orange  scarf  pricks 
out  the  minute  and  intricate  pattern  of  an 
ezt^uisite  tray  with  an  iron  knob  and  a  rusty 
nail ;  the  artistic  moulding  of  every  orna- 
ment displaying  the  Inherited  instincts 
and  cultured  tastes  of  an  ancient  civilisa- 
tion. The  brilliant  avenues  of  the  silk 
bazaar,  lined  with  the  fairy  fabrics  of 
Oriental  looms,  offer  a  bewildering  variety 
of  attractions  Brocades,  mbgled  with 
gold  or  silver  thread,  form  the  celebrated 
"Kincob,"  a  glittering  material  of  great 
value  fit  for  royal  robes;  and  gauzy  tez- 
tnrei,  apparently  woven  of  moonshine  and 
misti  festoon  the  long  arcades  with 
shimmering  folds  of  rainbow  hue.  These 
miracles  of  Indian  handiwork  are  executed 
by  the  Moslem  inhabitants  of  Benares, 
who  occupy  the  district  of  Madanpura, 
and  trace  their  descent  from  the  skilled 
artificers  formerly  employed  by  the  Mogul 
Court.  In  one  of  the  shadowy  lanes  gold- 
beaters draw  out  gold  and  silver  wires  into 
threads  finer  than  the  thinnest  silk,  the 
dark  faces  of  the  white-turbaued  workmen 
as  they  bend  over  the  red  flames  of  the 
crucible  suggesting  the  practice  of  some 
mystic  rite.  Diving  beneath  a  low-browed 
arch  we  reach  the  toy  bazaar,  where  shining 
lacquer  work  is  stacked  up  in  endless  variety 
of  form  and  colour.  The  lac,  prepared 
from  the  gum  of  the  peepul-tree,  and  held 
against  the  toy  as  it  turns  on  the  lathe, 
when  melted  by  friction  to  the  desired 
consistency  gradually  hardens  upon  the 
revolving  article,  the  finishing  touch  being 
given  by  the  pressure  of  a  palm-leaf  upon 
the  surface  to  render  it .  smooth  and 
glossy. 

Emerging  into  a  narrow  street,  we  en- 
counter a  tribe   of    pilgrims    from    the 


Chinese  frontier,  with  flat  Mongolian 
features,  long  pigtails  and  flowing  garments 
of  striped  Thibetan  doth.  The  leaders  of 
the  band  twirl  their  .praying  machines, 
silver  cubes  filled  with  parchment  prayers 
supposed  to  be  offered  every  time  the  little 
eylhider  revolves.  Boys  in  blue  skirts  and 
wearing  long  silver  earrings  bring  up  the 
rear,  their  almond-shaped  eyes  roving  round 
the  unfamiliar  scene  witili  mingled  awe  and 
amusement 

Benares  contains  more  than  five  thou- 
sand Brahmin  sanctuaries  and  three  hun- 
dred mosques,  besides  the  myriads  of 
smaller  shrines  in  every  crevice  and  comer 
where  a  devout  worshipper  can  find  room 
for  the  image  of  a  Hindu  god.  The 
principal  temples  are  surmounted  by  the 
flashing  trident  of  Shiva  the  Destroyer,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  sacred  city,  though 
every  Hindu  deity  is  worshipped  by  turns 
in  Benares.  A  reverential  crowd  surrounds 
a  party  of  emaciated  faUrs,  smeared  with 
ashes,  painted  yellow,  and  spotted  from 
head  to  foot  with  red  lozenge-shaped  prayer- 
marks,  their  credit  account  with  heaven 
being  too  long  to  be  chalked  on  the  fore- 
head, and  requiring  a  larger  surface  for 
registration.  Their  matted  hair  descends 
to  the  waist,  and  every  face  wears  a 
pitiable  expression  of  pain  and  patience. 
One  bony  wreck  performs  extraordinary 
gymnastic  antics,  and  another  stands  with 
skeleton  arms  extended,  rigid  from  long 
disuse. 

Now  the  crowd  thickens  round  the 
Darga  Kund,  or  Monkey  Temple,  dedicated 
to  the  goddess  Dnrga,  authoress  of  pain, 
sorrow,  and  death.  She  is  worshipped  by 
the  sacrifice  of  goats  and  buffaloes  in  order 
to  appease  her  wrath  and  avert  her  Ten- 
geance.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  court 
numerous  monkeys  gambol  and  chatter  as 
they  climb  about  an  ancient  tamarind-tree, 
and  the  sedate-looking  head  of  this  lively 
f amOy  sits  on  a  bough  and  pelts  us  with 
leaves,  as  though  resenting  our  intrusion 
withinthesacredprecineta.  The  worshippers 
give  alms  in  food  to  these  sacred  monkeys, 
which  are  dedicated  to  Dnrga,  and  plaoed 
under  her  protection.  An  upright  post  in 
the  quadrangle  serves  as  a  sacrificial  altar, 
the  animal's  neck  being  inserted  within  a 
central  slit  like  a  double-pronged  fork. 
The  executioner  with  his  axe  faces  the 
temple,  and  an  acolyte  pulls  the  hind  l^s 
of  the  vfctim  until  the  neck  is  suffictently 
stretched  for  one  blow  to  sever  the  head 
from  the  body.  Failure  in  this  partlcalar 
betokens  evil  to  the  offerer  of  the  saciifioa 
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A  prieit  IB  beating  a  dram  before  the 
temple  to  eammon  the  wonhippen.  Stalls 
^  Totive  wreathi  (mrrcmnd  the  wallti  and 
thick  garlandi  of  orange  marigolde  or 
white  temple  flowers  are  hang  zonnd  the 
nec^s  of  the  faithfal,  and  carried,  in  their 
hands  as  peaee- offerings  to  the  savage 
goddess.  Xhe  stone  horses  of  Darga, 
sapposed  to  bear  her  forth  by  night  on 
her  errands  of  wrath,  flank  the  portico 
with  barlNffic  forms  and  lion-like  faces. 
Two  bronse  bells  hang  from  the  domed 
zoof,  and  as  the  noisy,  irreyerent  crowd 
presses  np,  laughing  and  talking,  to  the 
Tery  steps  of  the  shrine,  a  solemn  Brahmin 
drowns  the  nproar  of  Tolces  by  the 
deafening  din  of  a  bronae  hammer,  while 
hUi  attendant  holds  oat  a  braaen  dish  for 
ofierings  of  money.  The  image  of  Darga 
possesses  a  golden  face,  ten  arms,  a  necklace 
of  pearls,  and  a  crown  of  braaen  serpents. 
Votf  ?e  wreaths  saspended  from  her  neck 
and  piled  np  at  her  feet  conceal  her 
glittering  robes,  bat  the  mirth  and  gossip 
of  the  crowd  seem  onrestrained  by  the 
presence  of  the  terrible  goddess,  a  formal 
act  of  worship  sofBdng  to  satisfy  Iter 
leqairements. 

From  this  anedifying  spectade  we  pass 
to  the  Well  of  Knowledge,  beyond  a 
stone  ball  which  receives  homage  from 
a  knot  of  pilgrims  clad  in  scarlet.  A 
red  canopy  covers  the  sacred  spring  of 
Oyan  K&le,  and  a  doth  spread  over  the 
opening  prevents  votive  offerings  from 
faUing  into  the  well,  bat  in  spite  of 
this  precaatf on  the  qaantities  of  rice  and 
flowers  which  sally  the  water  make  it 
offensive  with  the  constant  decay  of  vege- 
table matter.  A  Brahmin  serves  oat  the 
precioas  Uqaid  to  the  pilgrims,  who  drink 
it  thirstOy  from  the  braaen  caps  as  though 
en  joyingthe  overpoweringodoar  of  sanctity. 
Every  drop  is  paid  for,  and  the  owners  of 
the  well  are  men  of  vast  wealth,  thoagh  as 
elamoroas  for  bakshish  as  the  beggars 
who  crowd  roand  the  steps.  Ganges 
water  forms  part  of  every  votive  offering. 
The  worshippers  dash  it  into  the  well, 
offer  libations  to  the  images  in  the 
sarroanding  niches,  and  drench  the  stone 
pavement  nntil  the  whole  place  is  a  black 
swamp  of  mad.  The  sacred  spring  marks 
the  centre  of  the  holy  city,  and  a  mosqae 
erected  as  an  insalt  to  die  Hindu  com- 
monity  towers  conspicaoosly  above  the 
elastering  temples,  and  occapiee  the  former 
site  of  a  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Krishna. 
His  image,  overthrown  by  Moslem  seal  at 
the  sacking  of  the  temple,  according  to 


Brahmin  tradition,  pradently  cast  itself 
into  the  welL 

Beyond  a  spiral  slirfne  sculptured  into 
filmy  marble  lace,  the  three  towers  of  the 
Golden  Temple  reflect  the  glory  of  the 
orient  sun  on  thin  plates  of  beaten  gold. 
A  booth  on  the  threshold  glows  with 
garlands  of  red  and  purple  blossoms; 
alternating  with  the  favourite  marigolds; 
the  temple  is  crowded  with  fantastic 
imsges,  sprinkled  by  the  worshippers  with 
Ganges  water  from  thefr  braaen  lotahs, 
before  they  descend  into  a  walled  enclosure 
to  rub  thefr  faces  with  the  tails  of  the  sacred 
bulls,  and  kiu  the  mouths  of  the  pam- 
pered animals  which  mingle  with  the  crowd 
and  eat  the  countless  wreaths  that  are 
strewn  upon  the  ground.  A  twisting  street 
lined  with  temples  leads  to  shops  filled 
with  images  and  all  the  elaborate  parapher- 
nalia of  Hindu  worship.  The  silver  shrine 
of  Sanichar — ^the  planet  Saturn — flights  up 
a  dark  angle  between  the  two  crumbling 
towers  of  &e  Cow  Temple,  the  dirtiest  spot 
in  Benares,  sacred  to  the  Goddess  Anna- 
puma,  the  female  providence  of  the  city. 
The  sanctuary  contains  three  famous  shrines, 
dedicated  respectively  to  Ganeih,  the 
elephant-headed  God  of  Wisdom,  Parbati, 
his  mother,  and  ^Hanuman,  the  monkey  god, 
repreiented  as  a  croimed  ape.  Beggars 
rend  the  afr  with  cries  for  help,  though 
gifts  of  rice  and  money  from  the  worshippers 
enable  these  professional  mendicants  to 
pass  an  easy  existence.  The  temple  court, 
with  grey  Brahmini  cows  standing  knee-deep 
in  wreaths  of  marigolds,  on  which  they 
graze,  is  the  favourite  place  of  worship,  a 
prayer  and  prostration  sufficing  for  the 
shrineB,  and  all  further  devotions  being 
paid  to  the  sleek  herd  of  Annapuma's 
earthly  representatives,  which  are  embraced 
with  ecstatic  devotioa  Image-makers 
pursue  thefr  calling  in  a  mouldering  arcade, 
adorned  by  a  figure  of  G&neih,  smeared 
with  red  lead,  and  furnished  with  feet,  ears 
and  trunk  of  solid  silver.  An  open  space 
farther  on  bristies  with  spiral  shrines,  and 
on  their  marble  steps,  Brahmip  pundits  read 
aloud  the  sacred  *'  Shastras ''  to  the  passing 
multitudes. 

Western  associations  are  so  incongruous 
with  the  character  of  this  typical  Oriental 
city,  that  a  group  of  buildings  comprising 
college,  town  hall  and  hospital  of  modem 
date  and  English  origin,  appear  as  startling 
anomalies  amid  the  countless  memorials 
of  alien  races  and  conflicting  creeds. 
The  disused  mint,  which  flanks  the 
tokens  of   European  occupation,    offered 
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an  asylam  to  oar  countrymen  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  Indian  Matiny,  and  from  the 
adjacent  palace  an  Eoglish  jadge  of  Benarei, 
duriDg  the  Insnrrection  of  1799,  kept  the 
frenzied  Hindna  at  bay  with  a  spear. 

The  original  f  ormof  Hinda  theology  seems 
practioaUy  baried  beneath  a  dead  weight  of 
legendary  accretion,  and  the  anperstraetore, 
raised  to  abnormal  height  by  centuries  of 
growth,  renders  it  difficult  to  estimate  the 
▼alae  of  the  foondation. 

From  Brahma,  the  Creator,  eyery  kind 
of  existence  originated,  bat  the  worship 
of  Visbno,  who 'floats  wrapped  in  dreamy 
abstraction  on  the  lotns-covered  waters 
which  drowned  a  former  world,  was  found 
too  mystical  for  the  mnltitude,  and  ten 
avatdrs,  or  incarnations,  were  devised  in 
order  to  popularise  it.  The  first  five  are 
wholly  mythical,  but  with  the  sixth  we 
touch  historic  ground  in  Bama,  the  priestly 
hero  of  the  Sacerdotal  caste.  The  seyenth 
avatir  was  the  warrior  Btma  Chandra, 
whose  deeds  are  sung  in  the  Indian  epic 
of  the  Bamayan,  and  whose  name  is  on 
every  lip.  The  morning  salutation  is 
"Bam,  Bam,''  the  fnnerid  cry  of  every 
caste  is  *<  Bam  sat  hai " — the  self-existent 
one.  The  pilgrims  pursue  their  way 
exclaiming,  "  Sita  Bim  1  Sita  Bam  1 "  and 
his  victory,  aided  by  th^  monkeys  and 
their  god  Hannman,  over  the  demon  god 
Bavana,  is  commemorated  by  an  annaal 
festival  The  eighth  avatdr  is  Krishna,  a 
popular  defender  of  his  country,  worshipped 
with  intense  enthnsiasm  nnder  the  form 
of  a  flute-playing  shepherd  standing  on  a 
serpent's  head.  The  ninth  avatar  is 
Buddha.  This  was  a  masterly  stroke  of 
Brahmin  sagacity,  as  by  acknowledging 
him  to  be  a  divine  incarnation,  his 
adherents  were  gained,  and  the  necessity 
for  a  separate  creed  abolished.  The  tenth 
ava!ar  is  yet  to  come,  unless,  as  some 
assert,  it  may  already  be  found  in  the 
English  monarchy  1  Shiva,  the  third 
divinity  of  the  Hindu  triad,  u  described 
in  the  Shastras  as, ''  He  who  destroys  life 
to  renew  it,"  but  popular  devotion  appa- 
rently stops  short  of  the  saving  clause, 
and  recognises  him  as  the  Destroyer  only, 
Brahma  the  Creator,  Vishnu  the  Pre- 
server, and  Shiva,  the  Destroyer,  centralise 
the  idea  of  a  triune  godhead. 

When  the  purple  beauty  of  a  starlit 
Indian  night  succeeds  to  a  fiery  sunset, 
we  wend  our  way  to  the  sacred  river. 

Lanterns  carried  by  pilgrimr,  and  flaring 
torches  on  arch  and  shrine,  chequer  the 
city  into  mysterious  breadths  of  light  and 


shadow.  Weird  figures  of  Ganesh,  the 
guardian  of  each  native  house,  stand  out 
in  startling  relief* from  the  blackness  of 
the  towering  walls,  and  the  river  reflects 
the  illumination  from  strings  of  eolonred 
lamps,  which  blaze  above  the  steep  bank 
in  twinkling  festoone  of  light.  Boats  with 
red  lanterns  at  the  mast  and  flaming 
torches  at  the  prow,  enhance  the  brilliancy 
of  the  scene,  and  carriages  roll  along  filled 
with  native  magnates  in  embroidered  robes 
and  jewelled  turbans,  or  money-lenders  in 
flowing  muslins  and  tall  black  hats.  Veiled 
ladies  peep  from  curtained  litters  borne  by 
attendant  slaves  to  richly-decorated  private 
boats,  and  thousands  of  pilgrims  flock  to 
the  edge  of  the  healing  waters.  Those  in 
front  stoop  down  to  kiss  the  sandy  shore, 
and  lave  their  hands  in  the  sacred  current ; 
others  prostrate  themselves  with  tears  of 
joy  and  cries  of  penitence  on  attaining  the 
goal  of  so  many  hopes  and  prayers.  A 
gaily-clad  group  of  Scindians  and  a 
sturdy  tribe  of  Nepalese,  with  the  native 
"  Kutcheri "  in  every  belt,  have  travelled 
a  thousand  miles  on  foot  through  monntain 
snow,  pathless  jangle,  and  burning  plain 
to  reach  this  supreme  desire  of  every 
faithful  heart.  Old  and  yoang,  rich  and 
poor,  hale  and  sick,  are  all  represented 
here.  Some  in  every  pilgrim  band,  worn 
oat  with  toil  and  travel,  only  reach  the 
Ganges  to  die,  bat  to  them  death  by  the 
holy  river  is  only  the  gate  of  Heaven. 
The  wild  and  melancholy  scene  is  intensely 
pathetic,  and  it  is  impossible  to  gaze  un- 
moved on  the  vast  multitudes  of  straggling 
souls  longing  for  light  and  purification. 

Taking  a  boat,  we  push  out  to  some 
gilded  barges,  where  Nautch  girls  are 
dancing  in  tinselled  robes,  with  hands  and 
feet  adorned  by  heavy  turquoise  rings.  As 
the  dreamy  Nautch  proceeds,  the  dancers 
don  a  number  of  glittering  veils  and 
mantles,  in  addition  to  the  spangled  gar- 
ments, which  look  suffocating  on  this  hot 
Indian  night.  Tom-toms  beat,  and  un- 
known instruments  discourse  barbaric 
music;  a  guttural  voice  chimes  in  with 
the  nasal  twang  of  the  East,  and  an  actor 
attracts  a  swarm  of  boats  round  the  red 
barge  on  which  his  stage  is  erected.  The 
play  in  damb  show  consists  of  grimaces 
and  grotesque  attitudes,  and  to  uninitiated 
minds  appears  a  very  rudimentary  perfor- 
mance, but  the  muslin  -  robed  Hindus 
smoking  narghil^hs  on  their  gaily-painted 
boats  are  convulsed  with  amusement. 
Jogglers,  snake-charmers,  and  fortune- 
tellers attract  crowds  of  spectatorSi  and 
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the  number  of  illaminated  boata  is  lo  great 
that  one  could  easily  croii  the  mighty 
Gauges  by  iteppiug  bom  one  deek  to 
another.  Only  the  intention  of  retomiii^ 
at  Bunrise  induces  ut  to  quit  the  fantastic 
vpectaola  It  is  midnight  when  we  leave, 
and  at  fire  a.m.  we  launch  again  on  the 
blue  waters,  crimaoued  by  the  flash  of 
dawn.  The  enrviog  domes  and  spiral 
shiines  of  stone  and  marble  reflect  the 
deepening  glow  of  the  sky  as  we  row  past 
the  palaces  of  Hindu  rajahs,  who  come  to 
die  at  Benares  as  a  passport  to  Heaven. 
The  ceremonial  bathing  in  the  Ganges 
forms  the  great  morning  act  of  worship, 
and  the  bathing  gb&ts  belong  to  different 
raceSf  so  that  each  pilgrim  band  possesses 
an  accredited  status  in  the  holy  city.  Long 
flights  of  crumbling  steps  descend  from  the 
towering  shrines  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
liver  is  already  full  of  baUiersi  throwing 
the  sacred  water  over  each  other  from 
braaen  lotahs,  with  the  symbolical  rites  of 
their  intricate  creed.  Some  stand  absorbed 
in  prayer,  with  thin  brown  arms  raised 
towards  heaveUi  and  careworn  faces  bathed 
in  tears.  Groups  of  high-caste  girls  in 
filmy  white  veils  step  daintily  into  the 
river,  their  slaves  waiting  on  the  bank. 
Grey-bearded  men  and  bright-faced  boys 
descend  the  steps  of  a  neighbouring  ghftt 
chanting  a  wild  mantra;  and  crowds  of 
sick  or  infirm  worshippers  are  carried  or 
assisted  down  the  steep  stairways,  and 
supported  by  friendly  hands  as  they  dip 
themselves  in  the  healing  flood.  A  gb&t 
where  Brahma  is  supposed  to  have  sacri- 
ficed ten  horses  sanctifies  the  most  unclean, 
and  at  an  eclipse — always  a  sacred  pheno- 
menon in  India — the  vanguard  of  pilgrims 
generally  get  pushed  into  the  water  nolens 
volens  by  the  dense  throng  behind  them. 
The  stetely  observatory  above  this  gb&t 
was  built  by  a  Bftjsh  of  Benares  who 
reformed  the  calendar,  and  the  instruments 
of  brass  and  iron  with  which  he  worked 
out  astrological  problems  are  still  contained 
within  the  walls. 

As  the  morning  sun  sparkles  on  the 
brsaen  tridente  above  pinnacle  and  slirine, 
the  crowds  increase.  Ooe  gb&t  is  thronged 
by  pilgrims  in  green  and  gold,  another  is 
densely  packed  with  white  figuresi  and  a 
parti-coloured  mus  beyond  displays  the 
shifting  brilliancy  of  scarlet,  orange,  and 
purple.  We  land  at  the  Ghankia  gbftb,  the 
seat  of  serpent-worship  lined  with  brasen 
images.  Sixty  shrines  surround  a  tank 
above  the  steps,  and  carved  snakes  cover  a 
stone  pavement  beneath  the  green  boughs 


of  a  tremulous  peepnl-tree.  Although 
snake-worship  is  dying  out,  one  day  in  the 
year  perpetuates  the  andent  devotion; 
when  offerings  of  buffalo  milk,  mi^igold 
wreaths,  and  Ganges  water  are  presented 
at  the  Serpent's  Well,  beneath  a  stone 
canopy  endrcled  with  a  sculptured  cobra. 

Hundreds  of  tiny  flsgs,  rod,  green,  and 
yellow,  disfigure  a  lovely  Nepalese  temple 
of  fretted  marble.  The  supplication  in- 
scribed on  every  fluttering  pennon  is  sup- 
posed to  be  repeated  whenever  it  waves  in 
the  breeae.  The  idea  of  offering  prayer  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  belongs  primuily  to 
the  mountein  tribes  of  the  Himalayan 
frontier,  who  experience  the  full  might  and 
majesty  of  the  wild  gales  which  sweep 
round  the  snowy  heights,  and  with  un- 
conscious poetry  press  the  motive  power  of 
Nature  into  the  service  of  faith,  imagining 
the  tempestuous  air  as  the  resistless  force 
which  bears  their  petitions  to  Heaven.  At 
length  we  reach  the  Manakamika  gh&<;, 
the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  Benares,  and  the 
chief  place  of  pilgrimage.  Below  it  lies  the 
Cremation  gbftt,  black  with  the  increasing 
mau  of  charred  human  dust  round  the  ever- 
burning funeral  pyres  which  are  kept  alight 
by  ghouMike  figures  of  the  lowest  Hindu 
casta  Some  of  the  smouldering  logs  are 
surrounded  by  mourners  rocking  to  and  fro 
as  they  wateh  the  lurid  flames,  and  many 
of  the  dead  are  undergoing  their  prelimi- 
nary steeping  in  the  Ganges.  The  fire  from 
which  the  pyres  are  lit  is  the  monopoly  of 
a  man  who,  though  of  lowest  caste,  is  one 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens.  Upright  stone 
monumente  of  former  "Satis"  sacrificed 
here  rise  from  the  blackened  ashes,  and,  as 
we  wateh  the  grim  scene,  a  few  bones  are 
raked  from  the  burning  embers  into  a 
basket  and  thrown  into  the  Ganges,  when 
another  body  is  placed  beneath  the  wood, 
and  the  feet  covered  by  the  scarlet  cloth 
which  bound  them  when  plunged  into  the 
river. 

The  slender  minarete  of  Aurungzeba's 
mosque  soar  above  the  temples  and  vanish 
in  aerial  pinnacles  which  seem  to  prick  the 
hotblnissky.  Though  the  plain  whitewashed 
interior  offers  no  point  of  interest,  the 
view  from  these  lofty  minarete  repays  the 
toilsome  ascent  The  irregular  streete  and 
crowded  gh^te  of  the  city  at  our  feet  look 
like  moving  ribbons  of  gorgeous  colours. 
Straw  penthouses  and  red  or  orange  um- 
brellas lean  over  flower-stalls,  and  shelter 
intending  bathers  from  the  sun.  Blossoms 
and  lamps  float  on  the  water,  offerings  to 
Gnnga,  or  tributea   of   affection  to  the 
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blessed  dead  whoie  ashes  rest  in  the 
eleansisg  tide.  On  the  allavial  plain  of 
the  Ganges,  dark  forms  move  abont  a  pink 
field  of  Persian  roses,  gathering  the  petals 
from  whenee  the  famous  attar  is  distilled. 
Green  rice -fields  and  yellow -flowered 
d&l  alternate  with  plantations  of  in^go, 
'*blaest  of  things  green,  greenest  of 
things  bine,''  protected  by  hedges  of  eastor 
oil  plants,  a  line  of  white  poppies  on 
the  horiaon  msrks  the  beginning  of  the 
opiam  district.  Beyond  a  cluster  of 
thatched  hnte  under  plumy  palm-trees,  the 
ruinous  mounds  of  Samath,  and  the  round 
tower  wherein  Buddha  turned  the  Wheel  of 
the  Law,  break  the  monotony  of  the  level 
landscape  with  mementoes  of  the  time 
when  the  presence  of  the  great  native 
reformer  consecrated  the  city  which  now 
rejects  his  teaching.  The  sacred  peepul- 
tree  before  the  gate  of  the  mosque  is 
encircled  by  a  devout  multitude,  muttering 
their  mantras  with  painful  monotony  as 
they  walk  round  the  gnarled  trunk  in  the 
flickering  light  and  shadow  of  the  feathery 
leaves. 

We  descend  to  the  Temple  of  Balronath, 
the  Invisible  city  magistrate  who  rides 
upon  an  equally  invisible  dog.  Packs  of 
dogs  are  fed  daily  at  the  temple  gates,  and 
a  polite  Brahmin  waves  a  fan  of  peacodc's 
feathers  over  our  heads  as  a  safeguard  from 
the  assaults  of  demons,  before  conducting 
us  to  the  tank  l)ehind  the  shrine.  This 
marble  bath  is  regarded  as  the  goal  of  the 
sacred  pilgrimage,  and  every  Hindu  who 
completes  the  circuit  of  the  holy  city 
crowns  the  feat  by  a  final  plunge  into  the 
muddy  waters  dedicated  to  the  ghostly 
guardian  of  mysterious  Benares. 

Oar  own  pilgrimage  is  over,  and  we  take 
a  farewell  glance  at  the  religious  capital  of 
India  from  the  grand  railway  bridge  which 
spans  the  Ganges,  and  links  Benares  with 
modem  thought  and  western  progress. 
Our  desultory  ramble  may  not  prove  wholly 
unprofitable  if  we  learn  thereby  a  deeper 
sympathy  with  those  spiritual  aspirations 
of  our  eommon  humanity,  which,  like  seeds 
buried  beneath  a  weight  of  eartii,  shoot 
upward  tlirough  the  surrounding  darkness 
towards  the  unknown  light  of  Heavea 


MUfiTY  MULLIGAN'S  BEVENGE. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

When  the  tide  is  in,  the  great  Atlantic 
is  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  village 
street    If  you  stood  at  the  door  of  Patrick 


Oasey's  "  general  ^  ahop,  you  could  see  the 
boats,  fastened  to  the  bhusk  stakes  that 
leaned  in  the  sloping  shingle,  rising  and 
falling  to  the  music  of  the  tiny  waves  that 
drummed  against  their  bows.  At  low  tide 
they  Uo  stUl,  lolUng  on  the  golden  sand 
with  its  patches  of  rad-brown  gravel  show- 
ing here  and  there;  and  the  long  damp 
seaweeds,  that  seem  to  stretch  their  brown 
and  amber  arms  in  longing  to  the  receding 
ocean,  make  all  the  air  pungent  and  re- 
freshing. It  is  a  littte  place — ^Gnrtheen— 
standing,  as  it  were,  with  its  feet  in  the 
water;  a  little  place  thst  holds  many  a 
friend  of  mine — men,  ay,  and  women  too,  of 
no  high  rank,  but  with  simple,  kindly, 
human  hearts.  I  was  the  son  of  the  doctor 
whoserved  the  tumbledown  dispensary,  with 
its  green  bull's-eye  window-panei  and  littie 
red  blinds.  It  was  whitewashed  within  and 
without,  and  its  low  window-sill  made  a 
comfortable  basking  place  for  the  loiterers, 
for  it  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
village,  between  Casey's  **  general  atorca'' 
and  Henessey's  public -housa  I  can  re- 
member nothiog  of  my  mother  but  the  soft, 
cool  touch  of  her  hand  on  my  head  once, 
when  I  was  a  child  and  very  ill  Sometimes 
I  fancy  that  I  remember  her  voice,  Imt  I 
think  it  is  only  a  voice  heard  in  some  dream 
that  I  cannot  remember.  Yet,  perhaps,  it 
is  hers  all  the  same.  They  say  my  father 
never  was  quite  the  same  after  my  mother 
died.  He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  tiie 
healing  of  his  sick,  and  helping  every  one 
he  could,  except  me,  his  son,  whom  he  left 
to  his  old  housekeeper  and  the  village 
schoolmaster.  And  so  I  grew  up,  "the 
pore  docther's  gossoon,''  pitied  and  made 
much  of  by  the  warm-hearted  peasants. 
I  shared  their  sorrows  with  them,  and 
they  strove  to  share  their  joys  with  me, 
with  a  respect  and  tacit  dehcacy  that  kept 
the  social  inequality  well  defined ;  for  my 
father  was  of  good  family,  and  I  always 
had  my  rights  as  "wan  av  the  onld 
shtock." 

Now,  as  I  sit  by  my  eosy  fire  of  an 
evening  with  the  curtains  drawn  to  keep 
out  the  London  fog,  nothing  rests  me  so 
much  after  the  long  day  of  ofiice  work  as 
the  memories  of  that  litUe  corner  in  Ire- 
land where  my  childhood  and  boyhood 
were  spent.  Gaclog  into  the  glowing  coals, 
I  let  my  pipe  go  ouc,  and  once  more  stand, 
in  fancy,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Gorrin,  which 
rises  behind  tlie  village.  Looking  north- 
ward, away  from  the  sea,  there  is  the  bog 
— the  bog  of  Tinnimuck — Jtretehing  away, 
away  in  the  sunset,  till  the  land  grows 
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green  agiin,  and  the  furze-dad  hedges  and 
grey  atone  walls  that  sharply  define  the 
green  fallow  and  brown  plonghland  make 
the  dktant  slopes  look  like  tome  hnge 
chessboud.  Behind  all,  the  hUls  of  Kerry 
— ^Mangerton  and  The  Paps — are  a  darker 
blue  a^kinst  the  glorious  Uae  of  heavea 
And  there,  too-— there,  still  more  faint  and 
Uorred — ^is  the  jai^ged  snmmit  of  the  Devil's 
Paneh  Bovrl.  How  beantifol  it  all  is  1 
How  the  amber  beams  of  the  dying  snn- 
light  blend  with  the  rich  tones  of  the  Tast 
streteh  of  brown  I  Here  and  there  the 
ricks  of  tnrf  stand  blaok  by  the  black  pools, 
and  with  the  great  patches  of  rich  dark 
brown  show  in  bold  relief  against  the  tan, 
where  the  ground  is  drier;  and,  lest  the 
picture  may  be  too  sombre^  the  burnished 
gorse  and  purple  heather  have  come  to 
dwell  on  the  little  hillocks  that  raise  their 
heads,  high  and  dry,  above  the  damp  peat. 
As  the  pale  rays  slant  athwart  the  brown, 
a  purple  haza  hangs  over  all,  but  it  does 
not  conceal  the  tiny  dots  of  scarlet  that 
move  beloir,  where  some  thrifty  peasant 
has  pinned  up  her  skirt  before  she  fills  a 
ereel  with  the  rough  sods. 

Then  I  turn  to  look  seaward,  out  over 
the  chimneys  almost  hidden  by  their  soft 
blue  smoke,  where  the  houses  huddle 
together  down  below.  The  vast  plain  of 
water,  violet-hued  in  the  darkling  light  of 
evening,  is  deserted,  save  for  a  brown  saU 
or  two  where  a  fisher  from  Berehaven  or 
Bantry  creeps  along  home.  How  cosily 
the  village  nestles  at  the  margin  of  its 
haven  Mount  Corrin,  on  which  I  stand, 
towers  at  iti  back ;  while  to  the  right  and 
left  the  hills  of  Corrigeen  and  Ooirigmore  I 
rear  their  great  brown  bracken-covered 
bulwarks,  that  shelter  both  the  village  and 
Its  little  harbour.  There  lie  the  fishing 
fleet,  almost  at  their  ownera'  doors;  not 
much  of  a  fleet  indeed— half-a-dozen  clumsy 
black  boats,  two  punts,  and  Doolan's  cutter. 

The  last,  a  sombre  marine  antiquity,  was 
the  chief  source  of  income  to  her  owner, 
She  made  sluggish  expeditions  to  Bere- 
haven or  Bantry,  coming  back  with  a  cargo 
of  slate,  flour,  or  artificial  manure,  to 
be  retailed  by  Patrick  Cftsey.  When  folly 
manned  her  crew  consisted  of  Mike  Doolan, 
master  and  owner ;  Mrs.  Doolan,  his  wife ; 
Mickey  Doolan,  his  son,  aged  fourteen; 
and  ''  Boxer,"  Mickey's  dog,  an  unscrupu- 
lous yellow  terrier  with  ears  that  didn't 
match,  and  only  half  an  inch  of  tail.  That 
d<^  always  sneaked  about  as  if  he  were 
"wanted,"  and  kept  his  vrretched  little 
appendi^g^e    tucked    tightly  down,    as   if 


he  feared  that  such  a  strongly^marked 
feature  would  identify  him  and  lead  to  his 
arrest.  Mike  Doolan  was  a  little  man  with 
one  eye — ^he  lost  his  eye  whan  lie  got  the 
cutter — but  there  is  a  story  about  it. 

I  remember  him  a  wiry  young  fellow 
with  black  hair  and  two  piercing  black  eyes. 
He  lived  in  a  Uttla  shanty — where,  indeed, 
he  still  lives — ^half-way  up  the  hill  of  Corri- 
geen on  the  weat  side  of  the  haven,  and 
there  he  managed  to  support  himself  and  his 
old  mother  by  working  as  a  day  labourer 
here  and  there,  and  keeping  a  few  sheep  on 
his  bit  of  land.  Then  Mike  fell  in  love,  and 
loved  Norah  Daly  with  all  the  intensity 
and  jealousy  of  his  Celtic  temperament. 
But  big  Morty  Mulligan  loved  her  too,  with 
equal  intensity  and  mora  jealousy.  They 
had  been  sworn  frimds,  these  two  who  now 
wero  rivals.  Together  they  had  plodded 
barefoot  to  the  low,  whitewashed  National 
school  at  the  east  end  of  the  village,  and 
together  they  had  protected  and  made 
much  of  Uttle  Norrie  Daly,  their 
schoolfellow,  who  trotted  between  them 
in  the  whitest  of  pinafores  and  a  little 
scailet  doak.  But  it  was  the  raw  love 
of  boyhood  then ;  now  it  was  the  mature 
love  of  manhood,  with  its  wild  longing  for 
sole  possession. 

Norah  lived  in  a  tiny  cottage  on  the 
hillside  about  two  miles  from  Gnrtheen, 
where  she  kept  house  for  Owen  Daly,  her 
grandfather,  an  old  man  bedridden  by  age 
and  rheumatism.  They  were  very  poor, 
for  there  was  no  one  to  dig  the  bit  of  land, 
and  labour  was  dear.  But  the  work  was 
well  done,  nevertheless.  Old  Daly's 
potatoes  were  never  a  day  later  than  those 
of  bis  neighbours,  and  lus  oats  wera  always 
threshed  and  stored  before  the  weather 
broke. 

"Sura  ould  Daly  have  ne'er  a  wan  at  all 
to  do  a  ban's  turn  fur  him,"  Mike  would  say 
when  I  accosted  him  In  the  dim  evening 
light,  stealthily  hastening  up  Corrigeen, 
with  a  shovel  or  a  scythe  on  his  arm. 

Another  evening  it  would  be  Big  Murty 
Mulligan,  who  strode  up  the  hill  with  his 
flail  or  his  spade  flung  across  his  shoulder, 

•*Tis  late  you  are  going  to  work, 
Murty  I  '• 

'Why  then  it  is  that,  yer  honour," 
Murty  would  answer  with  a  aheeplsh 
smile.  *'  But  tbera's  an  owld  man  above 
hera — ^mebbe  ye've  heard  av  him — wan 
Daly ;  an'  'tis  in  the  bed  he  is  all  his  time, 
wid  pains  in  the  bones  av  him ;  an',  sure, 
'tis  as  good  for  me  to  give  him  a  ban'  now 
an' thin." 
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On  these  ocoMioni  Bfg  Marty  always 
spoke  as  if  old  Daly  were  a  mere  casual 
aequalntanee,  whom,  probibly,  I  did  not 
share  with  him ;  and  I  liked  him  for  this 
little  conceit.  Well  he  knew  that  Owen 
Daly  and  I  were  old  friends,  bat  in  hfs 
eagemeis  that  his  services  to  the  old  man 
should  pass  unnoticed  lest  they  should  in 
any  way  be  connected  with  Norah,  he 
persistently  ignored  my  acquaintanceship 
with  the  little  household  on  the  hill,  and 
never  mentioned  the  girl  he  was  serviog 
for.  So,  for  many  a  day,  the  old  man 
lived  in  comparative  luxury.  All  the 
reward  hb  willing  workmen  sought  was 
half  an  hour's  chat  by  the  turf  fire, 
while  Norah  sewed  next  the  candle  at  the 
window.  They  never  met,  these  two  men 
— at  least,  not  at  first. 

Once,  when  driving  out  of  the  village 
in  the  dusk — for  my  father  would  take  me 
to  distsnt  sick  calls  to  hold  the  mare — we 
met  Mike  slouching  down  the  hill  carrying 
his  spade,  and  with  only  a  very  surly 
"  good  night "  to  fling  to  us. 

Later,  as  we  passed  Daly's,  there  was 
Bfg  Mnrty  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  digging 
briskly  in  the  growing  light  of  the  moon, 
and  lilting  a  verse  from  ''  Lannigan's  Ball." 
I  knew  then  that  he  had  forestalled  bis 
rival;  and  felt  sorry  for  Mike,  who  was  my 
favourite.  Bat  on  another  evening  it  was 
Big  Mnrty  who  flung  past,  trying  to  conceal 
a  pair  of  shears  beneath  his  flannel  wrapper, 
and  afterwards  I  had  a  glimpse  of  Mike  on 
his  knees  by  Daly's  turf  rick,  busily 
stripping  the  wool  from  a  struggling  sheep 
by  the  light  of  a  blear-eyed  lantern.  He 
had  won  the  race  that  time. 

It  was  on  a  misty  October  evening  that  I 
saw  them  next,  as  I  took  a  short  cut  over 
Corrigmore  Hill,  and  came  out  by  Daly's 
borreen.  There  they  were — both  of  them 
— storing  turnips  in  a  pit  at  the  end  of 
the  yard.  I  stayed  awhile  to  chat  with 
them  and  watch  them.  Tiiey  didn't  speak 
to  each  other  except  to  suggest  or  re- 
commend something  connected  with  their 
work;  and  then  their  eyes  never  met  as 
they  took  counsel  concerning  the  business 
in  hand  with  an  appalling  solemnity. 
Once  Norah  came  to  the  cottage  door. 
Instantly  they  both  raised  their  eyes  to 
look,  but  turned  them  on  each  other  at 
once — each  to  see  if  the  other  saw — then, 
ashamed  of  being  motaally  convicted  of 
spying,  their  heads  fell  over  their  work 
again,  and  were  not  raised  until  the  girl  had 
disappeared  indoors.  Though  I  was  only 
a  boy  in  my  '*  teens,"  I  was  so  struck  by 


this  little  scene  that  I  have  never  forgotten 
it ;  and,  at  the  time,  I  realised  as  far  as  a 
boy  can  realise  such  tilings,  how  deeply 
these  men  felt.  After  that  I  often  managed 
to  pass  old  Daly's  of  an  evening,  and  now 
I  can  piece  tc^ether  the  glimpses  I  had  of 
the  tragedy  that  was  workiiiig  itself  out 
with  Mike  Doolan's  story,  and  was  told  me 
long  years  after. 

Days,  weeks,  and  months  sped  by,  but 
if  ever  there  were  need  of  the  work  of 
men's  hands  at  the  little  homestead  on 
Oorrigmore,  there  were  the  two  figures — 
one  big  and  burly,  the  other  small  and 
slight — plying  spade,  scythe,  or  flail  in  the 
dask.  There  was  a  tacit  agreement  finally, 
so  I  learned,  that  when  there  was  work  to 
be  done  '*  above,"  one  or  both  would  be 
there  as  soon  as  their  own  work  set  them 
free. 

"  Above  "  was  the  little  cottage  on  the 
hill,  and  by  that  term  it  always  went  on 
the  rare  occasions  on  which  either  had  to 
mention  it  to  the  other ;  to  everybody  else 
it  was  the  usual  **  owld  Owen  Daly's."  They 
spoke  not  a  word  of  love  to  Norah.  who 
would  sit  demurely  sewing  or  knitting  when 
old  Owen  had  one  of  them  in — they  never 
were  in  the  cottage  together  —  to  rain 
thanks  and  blessings  on  the  head  that 
cared  less  for  all  the  benisons  of  the 
saints  of  Heaven  thau  for  one  glance  of 
one  woman  of  earth;  and  that  a  slight, 
barefooted  girl,  who  was  herself  all  she 
could  bestow  on  any  man. 

"  Lord  love  ye,"  the  old  man  would  say, 
"'tis  ye're  good  to  the  porel  Heaven'U 
give  ye  yeer  reward,  for  'tis  for  the  love 
av  Heaven  ye  dig  the  bit  av  land  widout 
Divil  a  wan  o'  me  that  can  give  ye  anny- 
thing,  an'  'ds  ye  that  knows  tiiat  same  I " 

Then  the  hypocrite  at  the  hearth  would 
bend  his  guilty  head  lower,  and  steal  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  long  black  lashes, 
which  on  these  occasions  were  never  raised 
to  unveil  the  deep  grey  eyes. 

And  so  they  waited.  Owen  Daly  was 
old  and  feeble,  but,  as  long  as  he  lived,  so 
long  would  his  grandchild  dwell  with  him, 
his  only  comfort  and  the  dearest  thing  in 
the  world  to  him.  It  was  no  use  for  the 
boys  to  walk  to  and  fr^m  mass  with  pretty 
Norah,  or  look  in  on  a  Sunday,  uncomfort- 
ably splendid  in  their  best  coata  and 
ravishing  ties.  In  vain  was  their  respectful 
deference  to  "  Misther  Daly,  sor  " ;  of  no 
avail  their  anxious  enquiries,  "Aa'  how 
are  ye  gettin'  the  health  agin,  this .  fine 
weather!"  The  simple-hearted  old  man 
gratefully  made  suitable  reply,  and   gra* 
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cioasly  reoounted  the  symptoms  of  the  pMt 
weeky  ealliog  on  his  granddaughter  to  bear 
witness  to  the  trnthfol  record  of  the  same 
and  to  the  gratifying  sympathy  with  which 
it  was  reeeiyed .  Sometimes  a  neighbooring 
farmer  wonld  oome  in  deadly  earnest  to 
seek  eneouragement  in  his  wooing  from  the 
maiden  on  the  hilY,  and,  at  such  a  erisb,  a 
strange  instinct  never  failed  to  bring  Mike 
and  Bfg  Marty  on  the  spot.  Then  they 
combined  their  forces,  and  joined  to  ront 
the  invader.  Should  he  linger  for  a  whole 
day,  he  would  never  get  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  object  of  his'  vUt  alone,  and  rarely 
managed  even  to  include  her  in  the  eon* 
venation,  for  one  or  other  of  hb  rivals 
never  left  his  side,  while  both  displayed  a 
marvellous  resource  of  conversational  power 
in  his  honour.  Thus,  wooed  eovertly  on 
»U  sides  but  openly  on  none,  pretty  Norah 
D*ly  went  about  her  duties  demurely  from 
day  to  dsy.  Big  Murty  Mulligan  would 
have  readUy  sought  his  fate  at  her  hands, 
had  he  any  hope  of  her  deserting  her 
grandfather,  or  of  the  latter  leaving  Us  old 
home  to  dwell  with  a  son-in-law;  for  hadn't 
Murty  a  cottage  with  a  stairs  in  it — a  real 
atairsi  not  a  ladder — ^and  two  acres  and  a 
quarter  of  land,  besides  the  cutter  that 
lay  bslow  in  the  haven  beneath  Mike 
Doolan's  cottage  t  Murty  was  well  ofP, 
with  no  one  but  his  old  mother  to  provide 
for,  and  a  little  money  in  the  bank  at 
Bantry.  He  was  a  fine  fellow,  too,  and 
many  a  girl  would  be  proud  to  have  such  a 
man  to  take  her  to  mass  and  fair,  though 
his  bair  was  more  red  than  brown,  and  his 
eye»  might  have  been  a  darker  grey.  Bat 
while  Murty  had  himself,  and  the  land, 
and  the  cutter,  and  the  cottage  with  the 
stairs  to  offer;  Mike  Doolan  had  only  him- 
sdf,  a  shanty  with  no  stahrs — for  there  was 
nowhere  to  go  up  to  except  the  thatch — 
and  one  big,  bare,  stony  field.  Mike  would 
brood  over  this  difference  in  their  fortunes 
when  he  came  out  of  his  door  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  Big 
Mulligan's  cutter,  with  her  great  brown  sail 
with  Uie  patch  of  dirty  white  in  the  middle, 
flapping  laaily  in  the  breeze  at  his  very 
feet.  Many  an  oath  did  Mike,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  launch  down  the 
rocky  side  of  Corrigeen  Hill,  at  the  cutter 
that  rested  on  the  water  like  a  great  moth 
drying  the  dews  of  night  from  its  brown 
wings.  Why  did  he  persist  in  thinking  of 
Norah  Daly!  Sure,  when  the  old  man 
died.  Big  Marty  would  have  no  bother  at 
all,  only  to  take  her  by  the  hand  and  carry 
her  off  to  the  priest    And  what  could  he 


say  1  Nothing  at  all,  except  that  he'd  give 
the  blood  of  his  heart  for  her — always; 
yes,  even  though  she  married  Marty  1  But 
that  would  be  no  use  since  he  hadb't  the 
money. 

Nevertheleii,  with  all  his  philosophy, 
Mike  went  ou  loving  and  slaving  for  the 
girl.  So  did  Murty.  It  was  the  old 
story,  only  there  were  two  Jacobs  serving 
for  the  one  Rachel,  and  the  end  was  to 
be  sooner.  For  one  morning — when  the 
usual  little  knot  of  loiterers  basked  in 
the  sun  at  the  dispensary  window  — 
some  one  lounged  up  with  the  news 
that  Oiren  Daly  was  dead.  Big  Murty 
and  Mike  were  there  at  the  time,  but 
when  the  rest  murmured  their  regret  a!nd 
recalled  the  virtues  of  the  dead  man,  they 
said  not  a  word ;  only  their  eyee  met  for 
one  instant)  and  each  read  in  the  burning 
look  of  the  other  a  declaration  of  war; 
then,  with  some  muttered  excuse,  they  left 
the  talkers  and  went  their  different  way^ 
They  met  again  that  night  at  the  cottage 
on  the  hill,  where  Owen  Daly  was  being 
waked  by  his  friends  and  neighbours. 
For  many  a  day  they  had  not  been  under 
the  roof  together,  and  now  they  sat :  one 
on  each  side  of  the  stiU,  sheeted  figure : 
staring  into  the  glowing  turf  fire,  and 
never  raising  their  eyes  except  to  throw  a 
ghmce,  full  of  pity,  at  the  alender  figure 
bowed  in  an  agony  of  grief  where  the  head 
of  the  dead  man  lay.  As  the  night  grew 
the  little  cottage  filled  with  a  sympathidng 
crowd  of  men  and  women,  and  whisperers 
grew  bolder  until  the  room  was  a  buj»  of 
conversation;  but  still  the  two  men  sat 
motionless,  each  striving  to  look  into  the 
future  and  binding  himself  by  all  the  oaths 
he  knew  to  accomplish  his  end  by  means 
fair  or  f ouL 

All  through  that  night  and  the  next 
they  sat,  torn  by  passions  and  racked 
by  conflicting  hopes ;  while  between  them 
the  dead  body,  in  which  like  passions  and 
like  hopes  had  once  dwelt^  now  lay  resting 
— cold  and  still — a  grim  contrast  to  the 
living.  On  the  thud  day  was  the  funeral, 
and  after  that  things  went  on  as  usual, 
only  it  was  known  in  the  village  thati 
within  a  week;  pretty  Norah  Daly  was 
leaving  the  place,  to  live  in  Macroom  with 
an  aunt  who  had  come  to  bury  "owld 
Owen,"  and  still  stayed  with  her  niece. 
Then  the  two  men  knew  that  they  must 
know  their  fate  immediately,  or  lose  all 
hope  for  ever. 

It  was  the  fourth  night  after  the  funeral 
when  Mike  buttoned  his  coat  to  withstand 
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the  driving  rain,  and,  witli  hiB  teeth  set, 
stepped  oat  of  his  cottage  into  the  dark- 
ness. His  mother  covertly  watched  him 
go  without  showing  the  slightest  interest 
in  his  movements  nntil  the  door  closed 
hehind  him,  and  then,  in  a  moment,  she 
was  on  her  knees  before  the  little  eraoifix 
that  hong  over  the  settle,  wildly  entreat- 
ing the  Blessed  Mother  for  her  son's  safety 
and  welfare. 

Meanwhile,  Mike  strode  down  the  hill, 
throagh  the  village,  and  np  the  hOl  of 
Corrigmore,  taking  a  longer  path  along 
the  edge  of  the  clifF  that  went  sheer 
down  to  the  beach  below,  for  he  wished 
that  no  one  might  know  of  his  visit.  The 
rain  had  stopped  now,  and  the  moonlight 
came  fitfally  throagh  iJie  cloads  that  the 
bellowing  soath-west  trundled  down  the 
sky.  Half-way  round  the  hill  Mike  tamed 
to  climb  the  slope,  that,  descending  on  the 
other  side,  he  might  approach  the  cottage 

J'om  the  back.  As  he  faced  the  hil),  a 
gure  appeared  on  the  summit,  hurrying 
down  the  very  path  ho  was  to  take,  and 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  at  last  had 
found  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  earth 
all  her  rays,  Mike  recognised  the  broad 
ahoulders  and  swbgiog  gait  of  Big  Marty 
Mulligan. 

He  paused  where  he  was,  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  where,  thirty  feet  below,  the 
dripping  rocks  and  slimy  gravel  shone  like 
silver  in  the  silver  light ;  and,  further  out, 
the  great  Atlantic  leaped  madly  up  the 
beach  to  drag  the  screaming  shingle  down. 
Not  until  he  was  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
stationary  figure  did  Big  Murty  seem  to 
see  it.  Then  he  stopped  short,  and  fling- 
ing his  hat  to  the  back  of  his  head,  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow  with  the 
back  of  his  hand,  and  Mike  saw  that  he 
was  pale  as  death,  whfle  his  eyes  seemed 
starting  from  their  sockets. 

<"Iis  late  ye're  walking  out,"  said 
Murty,  staring  fall  into  the  other's  face. 

"No  lather  than  yersilf,''  answered 
Mike,  returning  the  stara  defiantly. 

'*An'  mebM,  now,"  said  Murty  sar- 
castically, "  I  might  make  so  bould  as  to 
giss  where  ye're  goin'  1 " 

**Thafs  no  business  at  all  av  ye'rs, 
Murty  Mulligan,"  said  Mike  shortly — 
moving  as  if  to  eontinae  his  way.  But 
Big  Marty  stepped  In  his  path,  his  eyes 
flashing  from  beneath  his  scowling  brows, 
and  ms  clenched  teeth,  showing  white 
between  his  lips.  For  a  minute  they 
faced  each  other  in  the  moonlight,  whUe 
their   deep   breathing    came    faster    and 


louder,  and  the  storm  of  passion  that 
was  rising  in  their  breasts  grew  stronger 
and  fiercer  till  it  held  complete  mastery 
over  both.  '*  Why  shoald  I  let  ye  come 
or  got"  hissed  Murty  at  lengthi  as  if 
talking  to  himself. 

''I  tell  ye  let  me  pass,"  said  Mike 
fiercely,  stepping  forward  and  roughly 
shoving  his  opponentb  But  Big  Mulligan 
hardly  stirred;  he  only  leaned  forward 
to  peer  more  closely  into  the  other's  face, 
with  eyes  that  yet  seemed  to  glare  at 
nothing  —  and  grasping  Mike'a  uplifted 
arm  like  a  vice,  again  he  hissed  softly 
to  himself :  **  Why  should  I  let  ye  come 
or  gof* 

For  a  moment  they  stood  thos,  fieree 
hatred  burning  in  their  eyes,  till  the 
sea  seemed  calling  to  them  to  etrikoy  the 
wind  screaming  to  them  to^kUl,  and  all 
the  night  cried  murder  1 

Then  they  closed  and  sought  each  other^a 
throats.  To  and  fro  in  the  moonlight 
they  swayed  and  stupibled,  breathing  in 
long  labouring  sobs,  striving  and  atraining 
each  to  get  the  other  down  in  the  graas, 
where  he  might  kneel  on  his  chest  and 
strangle  his  life  away  with  both  handa. 
Now  the  bigger  man  prevailed,  now 
the  smaller,  and  the  end  was  far  from 
near  when  Marty  managed  to  snatch  his 
sailor's  knife  from  Its  leather  sheath,  and 
struck  his  opponent  prone  on  the  gtaai, 
with  the  blood  that  looked  black  in  the 
moonlight  gushing  from  his  temple.  The 
sight  of  the  dark  stream  on  Uie  white 
face  half  buried  in  the  grass,  and  the 
warm  sticky  dampness  on  hit  fingers,  made 
Big  Murty  almost  mad.  Ha  kicked  the 
prostrate  form  savagely  twice,  and  then 
with  a  wild  exalting  cry,  flang  away  the 
weapon,  and  stooping  down  seized  the 
foot  of  the  unconscious  man  to  drag  him 
to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which  was  bat 
a  few  yards  off.  He  dragged  him  to  the 
very  edge,  and  atooping  lower,  exerted 
all  his  strength  to  cast  the  body  down 
on  the  rocks  beneath.  But  Mike's  coat 
had  caught  in  something — a  stump  of 
f  arse,  perhaps — and  with  an  oath,  Mulligan 
lent  all  his  strength  to  another  attempt 
The  next  moment  there  waa  a  hoarse  cry, 
and  Big  Marty  Mulligan  fell  backwards 
over  the  cliff,  Mike  Doolan's  boot  firmly 
grasped  In  both  his  hands.  A  sickening 
thud'  on  the  rocks  below,  and  a  groan 
that  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  wind  and  aea, 
and  the  fray  was  over. 

la  the  early  morning  some  fishers,  taking 
a  short  cut   to  the  shore,    found   Mike 
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Doolan  lying  with  hit  head  in  a  greftt 
erimiOD  stain  on  the  grau.  They  raised 
him  pitifully,  and  were  bearing  him  away 
when  some  one.  eatehing  sight  of  the 
signs  of  the  straggle  that  showed  in  the 
trampled  tnif,  peeped  eurionsly  over  the 
di£P,  and  drew  back  immediately  with  an 
oath  haJf  smothered  with  horror.  After  a 
shrinking  glance  at  the  awfol  object  below, 
foor  of  the  party  hastened  down  to  the 
beach  by  a  steep  sigzsg  path  further  on. 
Witti  bated  breath  and  dry  lipa  they  raised 
Big  Marty,  telling  'each  other  in  whispers 
ttiat  there  had  been  « bad  work  betone 
thim  two,  an'  'twas  the  way  Mike  Doolan, 
Heaven  forgive  htm,  threw  Big  Marty  over 
— rist  his  sowl  this  night!"  For  they 
thought  Marty  was  dead,  whOe  Mike  still 
breathed. 

Malligan's  cottage  was  nearest,  and 
thither  they  bore  the  two  men.  A  crowd 
seemed  to  spring  up  immediately  round  the 
low  doorway,  and  half-a-dozen  eager 
messengers  sought  the  priest  and  doctor — 
the  latter  of  whom,  my  father,  reached 
the  spot  firsts  jost  in  time  to  help  to 
hold  Mnrty's  mother,  who  straggled  to 
wreak  her  vengeance  on  the  prostrate  form 
of  Mike  Doolan.  Wiien  the  room  was 
cleared  of  all  save  the  priest  and  the  old 
woman — who  now  knelt  weeping  by  her 
son's  head,  feebly  wiping  the  blood  from 
liis  lips  with  the  hem  of  her  apron,  and 
lovingly  murmuring  to  liim  as  if  she  saw 
before  her,  not  the  stalwart  form  of  a  n&an, 
but  the  baby  she  had  nursed  thirty  years 
before — my  father  made  his  examina- 
tion. Soon  the  verdict  was  known.  Big 
Marty  was  suffering  from  internal  injuries 
that  would  probably  prove  fatal,  though  he 
might  recover  consciousness  before  the  end; 
while  Mike  was  safe,  except  that  he  would 
never  use  one  of  his  eyes  again. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened  to  a 
peremptory  knock,  and  Mike's  mother  was 
kneeling  by  him,  while  an  astute-looking 
police  sergeant  whispered  with  Father 
Murphy.  Fortunately  the  two  women  did 
not  meet,  for  Big  Murty  lay  on  his  bed  in 
the  inner  room,  while  Mike  was  propped 
up  on  the  settle  in  the  kitchen.  The 
day  wore  on,  and  still  the  watchers 
watched.  The  good  priest  waited  that  he 
might  be  at  hand  to  shrive  the  dying  man 
when  consciousness  retamed,  and  ^e 
officer  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  deposi- 
tion from  him  in  the  presence  of  my  father, 
who  was  a  magistrate.  At  last,  with  a 
great  sigh,  Big  Murty  Mulligan  opened  his 
eyeS|  and  feebly  tried  to  spit  the  blood 


from  Ids  month,  and  the  sergeant  beckoned 
Mike,  who  sat  in  silence  by  the  turf  fire, 
into  the  sick-room. 

"Have  ye  anny  charge  to  make  agin 
this  man  t "  asked  the  officer,  as  Mike  stood 
sullenly  gaslng  from  his  bandages  at  his 
foe.  Murty  turned  his  head  elowly  to 
look  at  him,  and  wlien  their  eyes  met 
a  scowl  settled  on  his  features,  and 
he  seemed  about  to  speak;  but  the 
priest,  who  kneeled  by  his  side,  whis- 
pered something  to  him,  and  the  seowl 
changed  to  a  look  of  awe.  From  one  to 
the  other  he  looked,  the  awe  and  evil 
strlvbg  for  mattery  in  his  face,  until  at  last 
he  turned  his  face  wearily  to  the  wall  and 
muttered : 

<•  Lev  me  be  awhUe." 

For  nearly  ten  minutes  no  one  stirred, 
and  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  the  low 
watting  of  the  mother  and  the  muttered 

Srayers  of  the  kneeling  priest.  Then  Big 
lurty  turned  his  head  slowly  back  and 
looked  Mike  full  in  the  face  with  a  scowl 
of  intense  hatred.  Struggling  to  speak, 
he  raised  his  clenched  right  hand  on 
high  to  denoance  his  hated  rival ;  but  his 
modier,  raising  her  head  from  the  pillow, 
saw  only  the  hand  stretched  aboice  his 
head,  and  silently  drawing  a  little  cruci- 
fix from  her  bosom,  pat  it  into  the 
tighUy  locked  fingers  tiiat  mechanically 
opened  to  clutch  it  When  he  held  it  he 
glanced  upwards,  and  again  the  awe  filled 
his  face,  and  he  slowly  drew  it  down  untQ 
it  was  before  his  eyes.  It  was  a  little  bh^k 
cross,  carved  from  bog  oak,  on  which  hung 
the  body  of  the  dead  Christy  and  as  the 
dying  man  gazed  at  it,  dl  the  evU  fied  from 
his  face,  and  sreat  tears  forced  themselves 
from  his  swollen  lids.  For  a  minute  he  lay 
thus,  until  a  great  sob  tore  his  bosom,  and, 
kissing  the  cross,  he  looked  up  with  eyes 
that  were  softened  and  sad,  yet  not  alto- 
gether sad,  and,  speaking  with  a  painful 
effort,  said  in  a  low,  husky  voice : 

"Mike  Doolan  mustn't  be  bleamt  fur 
this.  'Twas  all  me  that  done  it  to  mesilf. 
Mikey,  boy,  wiU  ye  forgive  me  befor  I 
got- 

At  tlie  first  words  Mike's  face  showed 
nothing  but  surprise,  but  when  he  heard 
the  broken  voice  calling  him  by  the  old 
name  he  had  not  heard  since  they  were 
boys  together,  he  flung  himself  on  his 
knees  by  the  bedside  with  a  choking  cry, 
and  seiaad  the  great  brown  hand  that  was 
extended  to  him. 

'*  Whieht,  Murty,  avic,"  he  cried ;  "  sure 
I  had  murther  in  me. hearty  I  had«" 
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'*  TifM  me  that  vexed  ye/'  wM  the  other 
tlowly ;  *'  an'  I'd  have  kilt  ye  then,  ooy  far 
the  boot  av  ye  eomin'  o£F  in  me  hanf, 
glory  be  to  God." 

''Honld,  honldi  Marty,  dear,"  fobbed 
Mike,  with  hii  head  bowed  low  over  hii 
Iriend'a  hand.  *'  Don't  ye  shpake  like  that. 
Sore  God  knows  'tie  I  had  mnrther  in  me 
heart.  Tell  me  ye  have  me  forgiven, 
now  I" 

"Tie  ye  that  most  tell  that  to  me; 
'twaa  I  that  vexed  ye,"  repeated  Marty. 
"  Listen  till  I  tell  ye,"  continaed  he  slowly. 
''I  was  oomin'  back  from  the  oottage 
whin  I  met  ve.  Te  know  what  carried  me 
there.  Well,  she  towld  me  I  had  ne'er  a 
chanct  at  all  wid  her,  and  whin  I  got  mad, 
an'  ripped  ont  a  corse  at  ye,  she  np  an' 
bid  me  git  ont  av  her  sight  altogither; 
an'  thin  I  knew  'twas  ye  was  the  man,  an' 
be  the  time  I  met  ye  on  the  cliff  I  was 
party  nigh  mad,  Grod  forgive  me." 

•'  Sore  He  will.  He  wiU.    God  is  good." 

<*  Wait  awhile;  there's  worse  than  that," 
said  Marty  feeblj,  wiping  the  bloody  froth 
from  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
*'  Whin  I  opened  me  eyes  here,"  he  went 
on,  after  a  panse,  "an'  seen  ye  stan'ing 
be  the  fat  av  the  bed,  the  divil  took 
honld  av  me  agin,  an'  I  knew  if  I  towld 
thim  that  ye  threw  me  down  on  the  beach 
to  mnrther  me,  that  ye'd  swing  far  it  sare, 
an'  niver  git  her  af ther  all  I  made  np  me 
mind  to  accase  ye  before  thim  all,  an'  I 
lying  there  wid  me  face  to  the  wall ;  bat 
whin  I  tnmed  to  tell  the  lie,  wid  me  fist 


ap  to  hiven — God  forgive  me — ^I  fonnd 
the  little  craoifix  in  me  han';  an'  whin 
I  took  a  look  at  it,  an'  seen  the 
blessed  Jesns  wid  his  pore  arms  sthretched 
ont  to  save  ns  all,  I — ^sare  I  conldn*t 
do  it  —  praise  be  to  God,  I  conldn't 
do  it." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment. 
Every  one  was  now  kneeling  round  the 
narrow  bed. 

''  Give  us  a  sup  of  cold  wather,  Mikey, 
boy,"  gasped  Big  Murty.  '*  I'm  dyin'  now, 
au'  before  I  confess  I  want  to  make  a  will. 
Ye  haven't  much  to  support  a  wife,  Mike, 
bat  I'll  put  ye  in  the  way  av  it — please 
God.  Will  ye  be  so  kind,  sor,"  turning  to 
my  father,  *'as  to  write  down  on  a  bit 
av  paper  that  Murty  Mulligan  wills  the 
cutter  below  in  the  bay  to  Michael  Doolan, 
an'  all  that's  in  her,  along  wid  the  two 
ounces  av  tobacca  that's  hid  under  a 
backet  benathe  the  tiller  av  her ;  an'  keep 
her  head  a  thrifle  to  the  starboard,  Mike, 
whin  the  wind's  behbd  ye;  she  liave  a 
bad  warrant  to  go  shtrafght." 

Many  a  year  has  sped  since  the  dying 
man  sought  to  make  reparation  at  the  last, 
but  if  you  stand  in  the  breezy  graveyard  on 
a  Sand  ay  morning  you  will  see  the  cutter 
below  at  her  old  moorings,  resting  after 
the  week's  work ;  and,  when  first  masa  is 
over,  there  are  slways  two  figures — ^a  man 
and  a  woman — kneeling  by  yonder  grave 
—  prayiog  for  the  soul  of  Big  Wutj 
Mulligan. 


On   Monday,  the  12th  of   March, 
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I 

CHAPTER  XIV.     TKTJE  TO  HER  WORD. 


Not  for  an  inataiit  did  it  ocoar  to 
Penelope  to  rebel.  She  had  come  to  do  her 
nnole'a  bidding,  indeed  the  had  nneon- 
ditionally  agreed  to  do  it^  bat  she  had 
made  heraelf  beUeve  that  inclination  and 
duty  were  henceforth  to  walk  hand  in  hand. 
Only  a  ndnnte  ago  the  had  been  intenaely 
happy,  and  her  whole  nature  had  xieen  to 
meet  that  other  natore  so  much  nobler,  to 
mach  grander  than  her  own;  and  then 
with  his  few  words  her  ancle  had  shattered 
her  dream  eastlp. 

*'  PhUip  Giilbanks  —  Mr.  Bethane's 
friend  r'  she  said  absently.  *'Doea  he 
understand  t"  She  was  forcing  herself 
to  bo  calm  and  to  speak  without  betraying 
emotion. 

''  Ob,  yes,  he  is  desperately  in  love  with 
you.  It  was  love  at  first  sight,  he  says,  and 
he  will  fulfil  all  the  conditions  I  impose." 

"  I  have  had  other  offers,  uncle.  Is  he 
the  bestt  Forgive  me  for  asking  you,  bat 
he  is  not  well  born."  Her  voice  was  hard 
now,  bat  perfectly  calm. 

"  No,  but  a  lion  who  is  caught  in  a  net 
must  stoop  to  accept  the  help  of  the  mouse 
to  nibble  away  the  string.  It  wUl  not  be 
the  first  time.  Besides,  the  other  offers, 
Penzie,  were  from  men  of  rank  certainly, 
but  idl  were  either  poor  or  extravagant. 
They  wished  to  make  yon  their  wife 
because  of  your  beauty.  Philip  Giilbanks 
loves  you  for  yourself;  the  rest  we  must 
overlook." 


PeDzie  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  her 
uncle  continued : 

*'  I  wish  he  had  been  bom  a  Betbjine  and 
had  possessed  the  Giilbanks  money.  Mr. 
Bethune  is  a  mere  beggar  In  comparison, 
and,  besides,  he  is  bitten  with  that  Badical 
nonsense.  By  the  way,  he  is  upatain,  yoa 
said.  I  don't  want  to  see  him  yet^  I  am 
busy.    Can  you  get  rid  of  him ! " . 

"Oh,  yes,  uncle,  certainly.  We  can 
lunch  alone." 

Penelope  looked  at  her  uncle,  and  sud- 
denly she  noticed  that  his  handsome  face 
looked  haggard,  and  that  his  right  hand 
shook  a  little  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her. 
'*  He  is  in  trouble,"  she  thought.  «  He  has 
done  this  for  me,  for  ur.  What  is  the  luck 
that  has  turned  1 "  At  she  slowly  walked 
upstairs  the  truth  flashed  into  her  mind. 
Her  uncle  had  earned  this  money  by  gam- 
bling ;  the  money  that  had  brought  her 
into  this  charmed  circle  of  society  and  had 
caused  her  to  know  Forster  was  won  at 
pUy! 

Should  she  rebel  I  Bat  no,  a  Winskell 
had  never  broken  faith ;  perhaps  her  unde 
might  bo  disgraced,  he,  the  noblest  and 
best  Winskell — that  must  never  happen. 

As  she  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs 
Penelope  Winskell  felt  herself  transformed. 
She  had  descended  them  with  a  beating 
heart,  ready  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  ready 
to  be  moulded  by  the  man  who  had  called 
forth  her  noblest  instincts,  bat  now  she  most 
be  strong  in  the  power  of  her  woman's  will 
and  of  her  ancient  pride.  She  had  come  to 
London  determined  to  marry  a  rich  man. 
On  her  arrival  this  had  seemed  perfectly 
easy ;  she  had  never  thought  of  dreading 
it;  It  was  only  now  that  the  sacrifice 
appeared  great  and  terrible.  As  a  class  she 
despised  the  *'noaveaax  riches,"  and  she 
must  accept  one  of  them  as  her  husband. 
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She  loved  Foriter  becaose  he  wm  a  leader 
among  men,  and  she  despbed  Philip,  hie 
friend,  because  he  was  a  mere  diadple. 
She  found  now  that  she  must  marry  him 
because  he  was  rich,  and  her  vow  compelled 
her  to  obey. 

She  must  obey,  and  an  evil  spirit 
seemed  to  enter  into  her  very  soul  as  she 
clenched  her  hand  and  repeated  to  herself : 

"  I  must  marry  Philip  GiUbanks,  but  I 
shall  never  love  him.    I  can  love  but  one 


man. 

She  opened  the  door  and  walked  up  to 
Forster  Bethune,  who  was  standing  where 
she  had  left  him.  He  was  gasing  out  of 
the  window  In  an  absent  manner,  evidentlv 
sedng  nothinff  that  passed  till  Penzie  e 
footstep  roused  him. 

She  held  out  her  hand.  She  wanted  to 
feel  his  touch  once  again,  the  touch  that 
was  magical  and  which  made  her  his  slave. 

'*  Penelope — ^have  you  really  come  back 
to  work  with  me  f " 

''No,"  she  said,  "I  have  come  back  to 
say  that  I  cannot  do  It  I  thought  just 
now  that  I  could,  but — ^it  cannot  m." 

Forster  Bethune  seemed  to  wake  up 
suddenly  from  his  dreamy  happiness.  He 
was  so  much  accustomed  to  succeed,  and  to 
carry  conviction  with  him,  that  this  sudden 
dbange  wae  more  than  he  could  under- 
stand. 

"  But  just  now — ^you  said ^" 

"  I  spoke  without  thinking  t    I  feel  that 

your  work  Is  beyond  me,  and  that,  that 

forgive  me,  Mr.  Bethune,  for  a  moment's 
mistake." 

A  flash  of  anger  spread  over  Fbrster's 
handsome  face.  He  looked  very  noble, 
and  the  pride  of  birth  came  out  now  In 
spite  of  himself. 

"  You  spoke  of  money  just  now.  Have 
you  found  out  that  I  am  not  rich  enought" 
He  wae  very  scornful  in  his  tone. 

Penelope  saw  now  that  her  only  defence 
was  the  old  pride  which  towards  him  was 
only  assumed. 

"  It  is  true.  Tou  forget  that  your  wife 
must  have  more  money  than  the  wife  of  a 
cabman.    I  must  marry  a  rich  man." 

*'  Then  I  was  mistaken  In  you,"  he  said, 
his  eyes  fiasUng  contempt.  "  Tour  beauty 
has  given  you  strange  power  over  men, 
but  you  will  some  day " 

"  Tou  need  not  prophesy,"  she  said  in  a 
low,  bitter  tone ;  and  then  she  saw  that  he 
was  gone,  and  that  she  was  quite  alone. 

"If  I  had  known,  if  i  could  have 
guessed,"  she  thought,  sinking  down  into 
a  chair  and  pressing  her  burning  eyeballs. 


Suddenly  the  door  opened  again,  and  a 
servant  entered  to  tell  her  lunch  was  ready. 

Penel<qpe  waited  only  one  minute  to 
look  In  the  glass.  She  was  surprised  to  see 
that  she  was  not  changed.  There  was  the 
same  face  she  was  aocustomed  to  see;  she 
was  still  the  same  outwardly,  whilst  In- 
wardly she  knew  she  was  another  being. 
She  had  loved,  but  she  had  voluntarily 
given  up  the  man  she  loved. 

She  found  her  uncle  waiting  for  her. 

''  I  thbk,  child,  you  had  better  know  In 
case  you  hear  anythini;.  Lord  Farrant 
has  got  me  out  of  my  difficulty ;  he  has  lent 
me  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  my  debt  of 
honour,  but  we  must  leave  town  as  soon  aa 
possible,  Gffllbanks  is  coming  this  afternoon. 
He  very  properly  asked  me  If  he  might  see 
you.  Well,  we  have  settled  everything ; 
he  Is  most  generous.  Everything  is  safe 
for  the  future.  You  have  saved  your 
father's  house,  Penzie." 

"  I  shall  do  as  you  tell  me,"  said  the  girl 
quietly.  "  But  that  ottier  debt,  uncle ;  we 
must  repay  it  as  soon  as  I  am  married." 

"  Tes,  as  soon  as  you  are  married." 

"There  must  be  as  little  delay  ai 
possible." 

'*  Tes,  I  have  kept  enough  to  pay  off  the 
servants  and  any  stray  bills,  and  then  to 
get  back  ourselves." 

Penelope  felt  at  this  moment  that 
nothing  she  could  do  could  repay  this 
devotion,  but  the  sacrifice  required  of  her 
was  one  she  had  not  understood.  It  was 
a  cruel  sacrifice. 

''Uncle,  if  Mr.  Gillbanks  comes  this 
afternoon,  can  you  see  him  and  tell  him  I 
wOl  marry  him  1 " 

The  Duke  looked  at  his  niece,  and  a 
faint  colour  came  into  his  f aca 

"  Tou  must  see  him  yourself,  Penelopa 
He  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  you." 

"  Not  by  birth.  No,  I  only  marry  him 
for  his  money,  and  because  the  house  of 
Winskell  needs  it" 

"But  Bethune  likes  him.  He  is  a 
good  fellow.  I  hear  nothing  but  praise  of 
him." 

Penelope  was  sflent. 

"Tes,  of  course,  you  must  see  Urn. 
He  worships  the  ground  you  tread  on,  as 
books  say.  Tou  are  fortunate,  cUId. 
Some  men  would " 

"Tou  and  I  quite  understand  each 
other,  dear  uncle ;  we  never  pretend.  I 
don't  love  PhUip  Gillbanks,  but  I  am 
going  to  marry  him.  He  does  love  ma, 
and  he  wants  to  say  that  he  has  won  me. 
We  know  that  It  Is  nothing  of  the  sort 
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Ho  hin^eni  to  bo  xidior  than — ^ditn  lir. 
Bothimo.  for  Initonoa  If  Mr.  Bothnno 
had  boon  tho  richer  of  the  two,  I  wonld 
have  naniad  him,  that  b  all" 

'*  Bethuio  will  marry  a  oommon  poraon. 
He  haa  idoai  aboat  the  people.  Toa  moat 
aee  •Gillbanks,  He  will  oot  expect  mnch 
from  yoD.  Yoa  are  to  haye  a  handaome 
aettlement,  and  really  a  moat  generom 
allowance.     7oa  will  want  for  nothing." 

'*Toa  mean,  nnda,  that  the  eatate  will 
beaayedt" 

"^Tea.  I  muat  leaye  yon,  dear,  after 
luncheon,  and  go  into  the  City  to  wind  np 
aome  important  affain.  Ifn.  Todd  will 
retom  to  tiie  Farranta'  to-day.  I  have 
aettled  it  with  Lady  Farrant,  and  ahe 
nnderatanda  that  there  la  need  for  apeedy 
departnra" 

'*We  ihaU  ro  back  to  Rothery,"  aaid 
Penelope.  "  We  leem-  to  haye  been  away 
each  a  long,  long  time.  Tea,  lelfa  go  back 
at  onca  London  ia  becoming  atimng.  I 
can't  breathe  here,  I  can't  liye  liere." 

The  Duke  looked  at  hia  niece  with  a 
atrange  expreiaioii  on  hia  face.  He  had 
never  before  seen  her  ao  petoiant 

"  Forgive  me,  Pencle,  for  thia  liaate ;  I 
coold  not  help  it* 

In  a  moment  Pende  controlled  henell 

**  I  was  only  aaying  that  I  was  glad,  very 
glad,  onde,  that  we  are  going  liome.  I 
know  what  life  b  now ;  I  am  aatbSed." 

'*  Yon  have  been  a  great  ancoew.'' 

When  her  nncle  waa  gone  away, 
Penelope  looked  round  the  rooma  tryii^ 
to  reidiie  what  had  happened.  She 
teeBMd  only  able  to  aee  Forater  Bethone 
standing  by  the  window  and  apeaUng  with 
indignation  of  her  condact 

**  I  might  have  been  Ua  Prlnceaa,"  ahe 
aaid  fierMly,  for  ahe  waa  beginning  to 
realiae  more  and  more  every  minute  that 
ahe  conld  not  love  any  bat  the  one  man 
who  had  that  myatexiooa  power  over  her. 

Mn.  Todd's  eager  atep  on  the  ataira 
bronght  her  back  to  mundane  ideas. 

"  Dear  Mus  Winskell,  have  you  heard 
that  I  am  obliged  to  leave  you  to-day  f 
Dear  Lady  Farrant  aaya  ahe  haa  spokmi  to 
your  undo,  and  that  he  haa  agreed  to  let 
me  go.  She  haa  a  young  cousin  in  the 
house  and  b  suddenly  indisposed,  and  ahe 
says  I  can  make  everythiog  go,  and  that  1 
must  coma  She  knows  your  stay  here  b 
ahort^  but  I  am  in  deapair." 

Penelope  appreciated  Lady  Farrant's 
kindness  and  tact  at  thb  moment 

''Of  courae,  we  would  not  keep  you 
under  the  circumatances,"  ahe  aaid  quickly.  | 


**  I  ahall  come  back  the  firat  minute  I 
can,  you  may  be  sure ;  and  I  hear  a  little 
rumour— of  course,  just  the  slighteatwhbper 
— of  something  pleaaant  wUch  haa  been 
decided  about  you." 

**  Do  you  mean  my  engagement  t "  aaid 
Penaie  impatiently.  *^  You  know  I  came  to 
London  to  find  a  husband." 

**  Yes,  many  girla  do ;  but  do  pray  put 
it  less  broadly,  dear  Mbs  WinskelL  It 
sounds  so  odd.  I  must  not  stay  a  moment 
I  ahall  only  pack  a  few  things  and  aend 
for  the  others.  It  b  such  real  happtnea 
to  be  wanted  by  one'a  old  f rienda.  Tiiere 
b  the  telegraph  boy.  It  must  be  for  me. 
No,  it  b  for  your  uncle." 

Penelope  took  the  orange  -  coloured 
envdope  and  put  it  on  the  diimney.  It 
must  be  about  aome  of  her  uncle's  money 
worriea;  doubtless  it  was  of  a  private 
nature. 

Aa  Mra.  Todd  ran  downatairs  ahe  met 
Philip  OlUbanks  in  the  haU.  Hu  face 
waa  beaming  with  happineas,  and  hb 
radiant  ezpressfon  could  not  be  liidden. 

<<  Ah ! "  aaid  Mrs.  Todd  aa  ahe  got  into 
her  cab,  <'  I  thought  it  was  Mr.  fiethune 
whom  ahe  was  going  to  accept  What  a 
strange  girl  I  Not  like  any  one  else  I  have 
liad  to  do  with.  That  poor  young  man 
will  repent  at  leisure,  I  expect ;  but  he  b 
rich,  and  that  will  pleaae  her.  What  a 
mercenary  woman  ahe  ia,  and  as  proud  as 
Lucifer  1  I  diall  enjoy  myaelf  much  more 
with  the  dear  Farrants." 

With  these  words  Mrs.  Todd  shook  the 
dust  off  her  feet  and  retired  to  pastureanew. 

CHAPTER  XV.     LOVE  ON  ONE  SIDE. 

Philip  Gillbanks  had  risen  from  Hades 
into  the  seventh  heaven,  when  he  had 
found  hb  wooinc  suddenly  made  so  easy 
lor  him.  He  had  expected  to  be  repulsed. 
He  knew  he  waa  unworthy  of  thb  beautiful 
Princess,  but  he  waa  very  deeply  in  love. 
He  had  fallen  in  love  at  the  Palace,  and 
the  ideal  woman  he  had  then  mentally 
created  had  been  alwaya  in  hb  mind.  He 
loved  Penelope  with  the  nnreaaoning, 
abaorbing  passion  of  a  "  preuz  chevalfer.'* 
He  knew  ahe  wai  proud  and  not  easily 
to  be  won,  but  even  Forstor,  who  never 
flirted  or  fell  in  love,  had  owned  that 
the  Princess  waa  not  an  ordinary  type  of 
woman,  but  that  ahe  was  one  to  whom 
worship  must  be  given,  and  who  was  as 
Buperior  to  the  aex  aa  she  was  above  the 
ordinary  little  artifices  common  to  the 
female  character. 
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The  Dake  had  bidden  him  oome  and 
woo  her  in  nerion,  and  he  had  almost 

!)romiied  PhiUp  raceeei.  He  knew  that 
atterly  ahe  had  been  nnnioaliy  Und  and 
graeiona  to  him ;  in  oonaeqnenee  he  had 
become  more  hopefnl,  gnarding  his  secret 
more  jealondy,  for  even  to  Forster  he 
could  not  mention  it  Indeed^he  hardly 
liked  to  own  to  Forster  that  he  most  now 
give  him  divided  love.  His  belief  in  Forster's 
eanse  was  as  strong  as  ever,  bat  his  first 
dnty  mnst  in  the  future  be  his  Penelope, 
that  is  if  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  win 
her.    If ! 

But  suppose  he  should  not  be  really 
accepted  by  her  t  Suppose  the  Duke  had 
been  too  hopeful  t  Philip's  hand  trembled 
as  he  said  the  ordinary  **  How  do  you  do  f " 
and  his  heart  beat  fast  when  the  servant 
shut  the  door  and  retbed,  leaving  him 
alone  with  the  Princess. 

Penelope,  on  the  contrary,  was  very 
calm;  die  held  a  piece  of  work  in  her 
hands,  and,  as  she  sat  down,  her  eyes  were 
bent  upon  it.  She  did  not  help  Philip 
with  a  look  or  a  word. 

<'  The  Duke  said  1  might  come  and  tell 
you  all,"  he  said,  after  a  pause.  *'  From  the 
first  moment  I  saw  you  I  have  loved  you, 
and  only  yon.  Give  me  as  long  a  probation 
as  you  choose,  only  give  me  hope  at  the 
end.  I  know  I'm  not  worthy  of  you,  and 
I  know  that  my  f  amQy  is  not  nobly  bom 
as  yours  is,  but  we  have  an  nntaniished 
name,  and  we  mean  to  keep  it.  My  father 
has  no  other  son,  and  he  will  agree  to  any- 
thing your  uncle  or  your  father  may 
suggest.  For  myself  I  only  ask  for  your 
love.  Tou  have  all  the  love  that  I  can 
give  or  shall  ever  give  to  a  woman,  and. 
Heaven  helpiog  me,  you  shall  never  know 
any  sorrow  that  I  can  keep  away  from  you." 

Penelope  was  silent.  At  this  moment 
she  felt  that  she  hated  Philip  all  the  more 
because  his  words  were  noble ;  she  would 
have  been  more  satisfied  had  he  been 
worthless,  and  had  she  been  able  to  hate 
him  with  good  reason;  but  no,  Philip 
GUlbanks  was  noble-minded  and  devoted — 
but  he  was  not  Forster.  He  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  himself  for  her  good,  while 
Forster,  on  the  contrary,  had  asked  her 
to  sacrifice  herself  for  him. 

The  pause  lasted  so  long  that  she  felt 
obliged  to  speak. 

<•  I  want  you  to  know  one  thing  first, 
Mr.  Oillbanks.  I  shall  marry  the  man  who 
will  let  me  go  my  own  way,  who  will  sacri- 
fice his  money  for  the  building  up  of  my 
home,  and  who  will  be  satisfied  to  take  me 


as  he  finds  me,  without  requiring  protesta- 
tions of  affection,  which  I  cannot  giva 
If  you  accept  this,  I  will  be  your  wife.'* 

Philip  was  staggered  by  her  words.  The 
feeling  that  she  consented  to  marry  him, 
and  yet  only  consented  in  this  cold  manner, 
frightened  him  a  little,  but  the  next 
instant  he  interpreted  her  coldness  by  his 
own  warm  feelings.  His  Princess  was  not 
like  other  women ;  he  had  always  recog- 
nised  that  fact  She  was  outwardly  proud 
and  cold,  but  no  woman  could  resist  such 
love  as  he  would  give  her ;  he  woidd  teach 
her  the  meaning  of  love. 

He  sat  down  beside  her  and  took  her 
passive  hand.  He  would  have  given  aH 
his  wealth  if  she  had  pressed  Us  a  little,  or 
shown  one  sign  of  love.  But  no  such  was 
visible. 

He  kissed  her  hand  passionately,  and  she 
did  not  resist  him. 

•<  I  think  I  can  love  enough  for  two  oi 
us,"  he  said,  '*  if  only  you  will  accept  the 
gift  I  give  you — my  life's  devotion  and  my 
entire  trust.  Penelope,  do  at  least  believe 
in  that  I  For  without  belief  in  mo  yon 
cannot  become  my  wife.* 

**  Forster  Bethnne's  friend  cannot  be  un- 
trustworthy," she  said,  and  Philip  was  too 
unsuspicious  to  be  struck  by  this  strange 
answer. 

"Thankyou;  I  do  owe  all  that  ia best 
in  me  to  Forster.  To  be  with  him  is  to 
believe  in  life's  best  gifts  of  love  and  work. 
You  will  let  me  go  on  with  that  work  even 
if  our  home  is  at  Bothery  t  I  have  thought 
it  all  over,  darling.  I  will  show  to  the 
world  that  your  husband  must  be  noble  in 
deed  if  not  rich  in  ancestors.  In  your  dales 
there  are  many  lives  to  be  made  better  and 
happier,  all  the  more,  perhaps,  because 
they  are  not  in  such  abject  poverty  as  are 
our  London  peoples  My  wife  shali  be 
their  true  Queen." 

"  I  shall  be  what  I  have  always  been," 
she  said  proudly,  for  Philip's  words  dis- 
pleased her.  She  could  not  forget  that  bf 
marrying  him  she  was  stooping  from  her 
high  position. 

"  Tes,  darling,  what  you  have  ever  been 
— the  beautiful  Princess  of  Bothery.  You 
know  I  have  enough  money  to  gratify  any 
fancy  you  may  have,  any  wish  yoa  may 
(xoress." 

Penzie  was  wearily  wondering  how 
soon  Philip  would  go  away,  when  a  ring 
was  heard. 

"That  is  my  uncle's  step,"  she  said, 
starting  up.  "  There  is  a  telegram  waiting 
for  him  which  I  must  give  to  him." 
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The  Dake'«  faoe  had  lost  ito  look  of 
■adneui  and  when  he  entered  the  drawing- 
room  and  aaw  that  Philip  was  there,  he 
■hook  him  warmly  by  the  hand. 

"  Weloome,  QiUbanki.  I  aee  yoa  found 
that  Penelope  waa  waidng  for  yon.  Let 
me  oongratolate  yon,  my  dear  fellow." 

'*  Indeed,  I  oan  hardly  believe  my 
happiness/'  said  PhOipi  looking  shy  and 
disooneerted,  "  bnt  I  shall  try  to  make 
her  life  one  long  ray  of  sunshine.'' 

".Bothery  will  hardly  ratify  that  promise, 
bat  yoa  will  find  that  it  is  not  a  bad  place 
to  live  in,  after  alL" 

The  Dake  was  all  smOes  as  he  spoke. 
He  opened  his  telegram  and  glanced  at  it, 
then  east  a  rapid,  look  at  Penelope. 

"  I  mnit  go  home  at  onoa  to  BoVhery. 
Look,  Peszie,  some  one  sends  this  tele^cram 
— 'Come  at  onoe.'  What  can  it  be  I  I 
do  not  like  leavbg  yoa  alone.  By  the 
way,  Gillbanks,  wiU  yoa  come  with  met 
Yoor  presence  may  be  necessary,  and 
besides,  yoa  mast  interview  the  King, 
though  you  need  have  no  fear  of  a  refusal 
from  him." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  I  can  be  ready  at  onoe, 
if  you  like — ^I  wish  to  be  of  real  use  to 
you,"  he  added,  turning  towards  Penelopa 
"Bat  you  must  not  stay  here  alone.  I 
am  sure  Mrs.  Bethune  would  take  you 
in." 

Penale's  heart  gave  a  leapf  but  she 
restrained  her  wishes. 

'*No,  let  me  stay  here  alone,  uncle,  to 
pack  up,  and  I  wiU  follow  you  as  soon  as 
possible.'' 

She  was  glad  that  this  unforeseen  inter- 
ruption to  Philip's  courtship  had  come.  He 
would  be  out  of  her  sight  for  a  little  while. 
Perhapi,  when  she  saw  him  again  she 
would  have  schooled  henelf  to  go  through 
her  task  with  true  fortitude;  but  in  any 
case  she  could  not,  she  must  not,  go  to  the 
Bediuner. 

An  hour  later  the  house  was  sQent  and 
deserted,  and  the  servants  were  told  to  say 
*'  not  >t  home  "  to  any  callers  who  might 
come.* 

As  far  as  the  London  world  was  con- 
cerned, the  reign  of  the  Princess  of 
Bothery  was  over.  She  threw  heraelf  on 
the  couch  and  remained  in  this  position 
for  several  hours,  trying  to  kill  her  love 
for  Forster  by  forcing  herself  to  see  that 
she  could  never  have  lived  the  life  he 
would  have  required  of  her  but  at  the 
end  of  her  meditation,  she  said  to  herself : 
"It's  not  true,  it's  not  true,  I  could 
have  done  it  aU  f or  him  i    Why  did  God  1 


give  me  the  power  of  loving  this  mant 
Oh,  Heaven  I  take  it  away.  I  never  knew 
what  it  meant  when  I  played  with  fire;  but 
I  must  not  be  weak.  I  have  pledged  myielf 
to  obey  uncle.  I  must  marry  Forster's 
poor-hearted  disciple.  I  must,  I  must  1  He 
will  buUd  up  the  house  again,  and  save 
the  Winskells  from  bting  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  the  old  dales.  They  have  a 
right  to  live  there»  and  a  right  to  rule 
there.  I  must  do  it  If  only  I  could 
marry  him  at  once — now,  to-day — and  have 
done  with  it  I  would  it  he  ha^  not  gone 
away.  I  must,  I  must  do  it,  but  I  shall 
never  love  him,  never  I " 

At  last  she  had  to  rouse  herself. 

She  and  Betty  began  to  work  hard. 
The  other  servants  were  dismissed,  and 
the  house  was  restored  to  order  before  she 
received  a  letter  from  her  uncle. 

"Dear  Penelope, — We  were  only  jast 
In  time  to  see  your  brother  breathe  his 
last  There  was  a  boat  accident  on  the 
lake.  The  craft  capsised.  ¥our  father 
was  also  thrown  out^  but  he  managed  to 
swim  to  the  island.  Then,  not  seeing 
David,  he  plunged  in  again  to  try  and 
save  him,  bat  he  had  struck  against  a 
rock,  and  all  is  over.  Your  father  is  very 
ill,  but  he  can  juit  give  consent  to  your 
marriage,  which  must  be  gone  through  at 
once-^for  this  last  misfortane  has  unfitted 
your  father  for  further  exertions.  He  sits 
all  day  In  his  chair  outside  on  the  terrace 
gazing  at  the  lake.  He  cannot  forget  his 
fate,  and  will  not  attend  to  bosiness.  The 
estate  must  be  saved  at  once,  for  the 
creditors  are  already  beginning  to  bazz 
about  our  ears.  Gillbanks  has  offered  to 
do  the  only  thine  that  can  be  done  now — 
i.a,  to  boy  back  tne  whole  place  privately, 
in  your  name.  Nominally  all  is  to  go  on  as 
usual,  but  Bothery  will,  in  future,  be  yours, 
and  not  your  father's.  I  shudder  to  think 
that  we  nearly  failed ;  however,  Gillbanks 
says  you  are  not  to  be  troubled  with 
detaUf.  The  wedding  must  be  strictly 
private,  on  account  of  your  brother's  death. 
You  will  want  no  finery,  and  no  f ass.  We 
were  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  now  we 
can  breathe  freely  again.  You  have  done 
A  noble  work,  Penelope,  and  your  reward 
has  already  begun.  —  Your  affectionate 
Uncle,  ]  **  Gbeybarrow." 

In  a  dream  Penelope  Winskell  left 
London,  and  in  a  dream  she  returned  to 
her  old  home,  but  she  looked  upon  it  now 
with   new   eyesi    It   was   the   price  of 
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her  Bacrifice,  and  this  knowledge  waa  at 
the  aame  time  bitter  and  sweet. 

in  a  week  she  was  to  marry  Philip 
Oillbanks  quite  privately.  From  respect 
to  her  sorrow  he  had  left  Bothery  before 
her  retorn,  but  he  had  written  her  a  long 
letter  fall  of  love  and  devotion,  which  she 
did  not  even  read  to  the  end.  When  she 
approached  her  father  he  looked  at  her 
strangely,  and  then  remarked  in  broken 
sentences : 

*'  It  was  to  be  the  girl,  after  all.  You 
have  all  your  great-aunt's  pride,  Penelope, 
and  she  was  a  match  for  the  devil.  The 
King  of  Bothery  might  as  well  be  dead, 
for  a  stranger  is  coming  here.  It  is  your 
doinsr,  girl." 

'^  Not  a  stranger,  father,"  said  Penelope, 
"  but  the  man  I  am  going  to  marry." 

"  A  man  with  no  praigree.  Ay,  ay  1 
A  man  who  can  never  be  your  equal  1 " 


STAMBOUL  BEYISITED. 

Stambottl  at  night,  in  the  darkness  and 
gloom,  among  a  labyrinth  of  lanes  and 
narrow  streets,  the  clue  to  which  we  have 
lost.  And  here,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
passage,  further  progress  is  altogether 
barred  by  an  iron-gratod  gate  with  gilded 
spikes.  A  dark,  suspicious-looking  figure 
lorka  in  the  angle  of  the  wall ;  the  yelping 
of  dogs  is  growing  louder  and  louder,  as  if 
one  of  the  ferocious  packs  that  haunt  the 
streets  of  old  Stamboul  had  scented  out  the 
hated  Giaour.  Where  can  we  be  t  Not 
far,  probably,  from  the  Seraglio,  and  visions 
of  unhappy  creatures  crammed  hastily  into 
sacks  and  pitched  into  the  Bosphorns  to 
drown  at  their  leisure,  give  a  lurid  kind 
of  interest  to  the  situation.  Bat  the 
cry  of  the  pack  is  now  eager  and  fero- 
cious, and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
shake  and  hammer  at  the  gate  on  the 
chance  that  somebody  may  be  at  hand  to 
open  it.  And  then  some  one  discovers  a 
bell-chain',  which  he  tugs  at  lustQy,  and 
which  rings  a  bell  a  long  way  off;  and  at 
the  summons  there  appears  aft  the  grating 
a  huge  black  porter  with  a  lamp  in  his 
hand,  the  light  from  which  gleams  upon  a 
livery  of  crimson  and  gold.  His  white 
teeth,  his  glittering  eyes,  his  polished  skin, 
all  seem  to  shine  ferociously  upon  us,  as 
he  shouts  out  what  is  probably  a  denial  of 
our  right  of  way. 

But  after  all,  wiiat  gate  is  there  that 
jadicious  backsheesh  will  not  open!  Our 
Mauritanian  giant  grins  from  ear  to  ear  as 


he  recognises  the  profile  of  Victoria.  He 
unlocks  the  gate,  and  points  to  a  row  of 
twmkling  lights  at  the  end  of  the  broad 
avenue  that  opens  before  us.  '*  Yonder  is 
Stomboul  Bridge.    You  know  that^  ai  f " 

Yes,  we  have  our  bearings  now  we  are 
among  shops,  and  streets,  and  glittering 
caf^s,  while  the  murmur  of  a  myriad  tongues 
is  heard  as  the  crowd  passes  gaily  to  and  fra 
But  as,  like  Mr.  Pickwick  after  his  memor- 
able interview  with  Dodson  and  Fogg,  we 
feel  a  little  ruffled  by  our  late  adventure^ 
we  will  follow  his  example  by  takbg 
a  litUe  refreshment  In  the  cii^  which 
we  entered,  and  which  was  quite  Parisian 
in  its  arrangements,  there  sat  at  one  of  the 
little  tables  a  pleasant,  military-looking 
man,  with  grizzled  moustache,  and  a  pretty 
girl,  apparently  his  daughter:  no  doubt 
visitors,  like  the  rest  of  us,  to  old  Stam- 
boul. 

*' Things  are  changed,"  he  said,  as  he 
offered  us  a  light  for  our  cigarettes,  '*  sbce 
I  last  saw  the  place  at  the  end  of  the 
Orimean  War.  There  were  divans  then, 
and  you  smoked  tchibouques  as  long  as 
from  here  to  yonder,  and  a  black  slave 
lighted  yon  up  with  a  glowing  lump  of 
charcoal  from  the  brazier.  And  the  coffee, 
with  tibe  grounds  in  it^  and  the  sweet- 
meats !  And  you  might  see  the  turbaned 
Turk,  with  a  long  bei^,  squatting  majesti- 
cally in  a  corner,  and  the  veiled  women 
peeping  at  you  with  glorious  eyes.  All 
gone  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  sigli. 
"  But  file  'baccy  is  pretty  good  stilL" 

'*  Try  von  of  dese,"  said  a  deep  voice 
beside  us,  and  turning  round  we  saw  a 
stout,  middle-aged  Greek  in  a  red  fez,  who 
proffered  a  handful  of  cigarettes.  "Try 
von,  sar.  Try  von,  ma'mselle,"  turning  to 
the  young  lady,  who  looked  a  little  doubt- 
ful 

The  Colonel  declined  stiffly  for  self 
and  daughter ;  but  the  rest  of  us  partook 
of  our  new  friend's  tobacco  wiUiont  mis- 
givings. 

The  effects  of  that  Greek's  dgarettea 
were  very  curious.  Not  poppy,  nor  maii- 
dragora,  nor  any  drugs  inside  or  outside  the 
pharmaoopodia  could  be  credited  with  just 
that  particular  inflaence.  A  sort  of  easy 
credulity,  coupled  with  a  sublime  indif> 
ference  to  the  limits  of  time  and  spaee^ 
seemed  to  take  possession  of  our  senses 
The  Greek  eyed  us  keenly  with  glittering 
eyes,  entertaining  us  meanwhile  with  softly- 
uttered  reminiscences  of  the  former  glories 
of  his  country ;  for  his  country  it  was  and 
would  ever  be,  as  the  Ottoman  horde  wen 
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only  80  many  vagabond  iqaatteri  on  the 
land. 

••  Gently !  **  eried  the  Colonel  "*  Don't 
fall  fool  of  oar  andent  alliea." 

The  Greek  emOed  bitterly. 

''.Well,  yoa  have  seen  oar  beaotif ol  dty, 
as  it  rites  proadly  from  the  sea,  the  real 
capital  of  the  Christian  world;  yoa  have 
seen  the  venerable  fane  of  St.  Sophiai  the 
earliest  and  the  grandest  ezisting  temple  of 
oar  religion,  where  nowthe  nsoipingMoslem' 
pray.  Yoar  goide  woold  show  yoa  that 
obscure,  dirty  sqaare,  the  Almeidan;  where 
once  rose  the  splendid  staractare  of  the 
Hippodrome,  where  Emperors  themselves 
wooJd  contend  in  the  glittering  chariot 
races.  These  and  a  few  shattered  colamns, 
here  and  there  a  few  rained  arches,  what 
else  is  there  to  show  for  the  innumerable 
paUie  buildings,  the  theatres,  the  baths, 
the  courts  of  justice,  the  noble  palaces  of 
our  Christian  Emperors  t " 

"  Well,  it's  a  very  picturesque  old  place," 
said  the  Colonel  cheerf  ally,  '^and  I'm  much 
pleased  with  il  Come,  Oorinna,  I  think 
it's  time  to  take  our  seats  for  the  show." 

What  did  he  mean,  that  Colonel  t  Any- 
how, he  politely  took  his  leave,  and  my 
companions — we  were  casual  acquaintances 
who  had  made  a  party  to  explore  the  city 
— departed  one  by  one,  and  left  me  alone 
with  the  Greek.  He  called  himself  Manuel 
— Manuel  the  third — ^and  when  I  asked 
«'Why  the  third!"  he  replied  curtly: 
"  Because  the  second  was  dead."  And  if 
he  meant  Mcnud  the  Emperor,  no  doubt 
be  was  right,  for  the  potentate  in  question 
was  sending  roond  the  hat  for  the  relief  of 
Constantinople,  then  threatened  by  the 
Turks  some  while  Anno  Domini  HOC,  in 
London  and  elsewhere,  when  our  domestic 
affairs  were  in  such  a  tangled  state  that 
nothing  could  be  done  for  bim. 

An  fusion  to  this  drew  from  Manuel  a 
rhapsody  on  the  ancient  glories  of  his  be- 
loved city^  the  seat  of  mightiest  empire 
from  the  days  of  Constantine,  the  new 
Borne,  that  outshone  and  outlived  its  grey 
old  rival;  and,  rising  above  the  flood  of 
barbaric  invasion  preserved  the  laws,  the 
learning,  the  civilisation  of  the  West»  as  in 
a  sacred  casket.  And  what  scenes  the  old 
capital  had  witnessed,  what  contrasts  and 
strange  dramatic  shows!  Justinian,  the 
rude  peasant's  son,  with  his  Empress,  tbe 
beaut&ul  Theodora,  late  of  the  Imperial 
Circus,  but  now,  in  all  the  glitter  and  mag- 
nificence of  royidty,  proceeding  to  their  own 
splendid  church  of  St.  Sophia.  Belisarius, 
too,  the  restorer  of  an  empire,  now  blind 


and  old,  we  may  see  as  a  mendicant  at  the 
gate. 

Or  we  may  search  for  the  porphyry 
chamber  in  the  great  palace,  where  the 
heirs  to  the  empire  were  brooght  into  the 
world,  or  sometimes  summuily  dismissed 
from  it,  and  there  we  may  picture  Irene, 
the  great  Empress,  deaf  to  the  supplications 
of  her  own  son,  condemning  him  to  blind- 
ness and  a  wretched  prison,  and  departing 
triumphant  in  her  golden  chariot  with  Its 
four  milk-white  steeds,  each  led  by  a 
patrician  of  high  estate — and  yet  destfaied 
to  end  her  days  in  a  wretched  cabin,  earning 
a  precarious  crust  by  the  labours  of  the 
distaff.  And  now  we  have  an  Emperor 
slain  by  turbulent  soldiers  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  high  altar  of  St.  Sophia,  as  he  keeps 
the  feast  of  Christmas,  and  his  rival  re- 
spited for  that  one  day  only  from  a  death 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  the  Imperial  Baths, 
dragged  from  his  prison  and  enthroned  in 
the  seat  of  empire,  with  the  rusty  fetters 
still  clanking  about  his  wasted  limbs. 

Ah,  what  plots,  what  murders,  what 
abominations  In  the  ghastly  old  city! 
See  yonder  woman,  splendidly  dsring 
and  wicked,  who  marches  through  parri- 
cide and  domestic  treason  to  a  gdlty 
throne,  dragging  a  wretched  lover  in  biu 
train,  and  all  to  perish  miserably  at  last  1 
Or,  whirling  past  the  blood  and  tumult 
of  centuries,  we  may  hear  the  trumpets  of 
the  crusaders  at  the  gates,  as  they  pass  on 
to  rescue  Jerusalem,  and  to  whiten  with 
their  bones  the  barren  fields  of  Palestina 
Or  agahi  as  the  chivalry  of  France  and 
Flanders  and  the  galleys  of  Venice  come 
against  the  hitherto  unconquered  city,  and 
we  see  blind  old  Dandolo  the  first  to  moont 
the  breach  in  the  rained  widL 

Our  friend  Manuel  has  not  much  to  say 
about  the  rule  of  the  Latin  Emperors 
which  followed  the  johit-stock  occupation 
of  Constantinople  by  chivalry  and  eommerea 
It  all  happened  more  than  six  centuries 
ago,  but  he  is  still  sore  about  the  affair, 
and  prefers  to  dwell  upon  the  revenge  of 
the  Greeks,  and  how  with  a  handful  of 
men  they  broke  through  the  Golden  Gate 
and  swept  the  place  clear  of  the  Fiemidi 
horda  And  then  he  discourses  in  a 
melancholy  tone  of  how  the  last  fatal 
siege  by  the  Turks  was  brought  about,  and 
the  sad  end  of  it  when  the  Moslem 
swarmed  into  the  Sacred  City,  and  the 
Saltan  spuCred  his  horse  over  the  marble 
pavement  of  St.  Sophia,  and  turning  at  the 
high  altar,  pronounced  over  the  crowds  <rf 
fugitives  and  suppliants  the  laconic  formula 
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of  IdAm :  **  Thera  is  bat  one  Qod,  and 
MohMamed  h  his  Prophet" 

At  this  point  in  Mr.  Manael's  narrative 
I  fell  asleep.  The  cushions  were  lozurioas, 
the  air,  charged  with  Eastern  perfames 
and  incensei  was  of  a  soft  and  drowsy 
character,  and  there  might  have  been 
some  narcotic  property  in  the  tobacco — 
hashish,  perhaps.  And  I  am  nnder  the 
impression  that  when  I  was  in  this  som- 
nolent state,  my  friendly  Greek  took  me 
by  the  arm  and  led  me  Into  the  street^ 
and  I  have  a  vagne  impression  of  hearing 
a  musical  performance,  and  passing  among 
brilliantly  lighted  shops,  and  finally  of 
being  introduced  to  a  number  of  characters, 
not  unfamiliar  by  reputation,  but  whom 
one  would  not  expect  to  meet  in  the 
flesh. 

There  was  Aladdin  in  his  Chinese  wig- 
wam, assiduously  rubbing  his  wonderful 
lamp,  while  its  genius,  blackest  and 
handsomest  of  the  race,  appeared  obediently 
with  a  banquet  of  fruit  and  wine.  The 
fidiierman,  too,  was  there  by  the  margin  of 
the  enchanted  lake,  with  the  brazen  vessel 
that  he  drew  from  its  depths,  and  the 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  the  huge  genie  soured 
by  hope  deferred,  who  promised  to  assassi- 
nate his  benefactor  (as  it  he  were  an  editot) 
for  not  having  brought  him  out  before. 
We  were  introduced  into  the  royal 
kitchen,  and  saw  the  magic  fish  that  the 
fisherman  had  drawn  from  the  enchanted 
lake,  as  they  reared  themselves  upon  their 
tails  and  saluted  the  fairy  who  stepped 
through  the  walL  We  followed  that  fas- 
cinating legend  till  we  came  to  the  King 
of  the  Black  Isles,  half  man  and  half  block 
marble,  who  did  not  seem  to  take  the 
situation  as  seriously  as  you  might  have 
expected.  And  with  these  were  a  crowd  of 
other  figures  as  you  see  things  in  a  dream. 

"Now  come  along,  I  will  show  you 
somethug,"  said  my  guide,  as  if  what  I 
had  already  seen  had  been  nothing,  and  he 
hurried  me  up  the  steps  of  an  old  battered- 
lookiog  tower — it  was  the  tower  of  Galata, 
he  said,  that  the  mail-clad  knights  of  Europe 
had  knocked  the  polish  off,  lang  syne — and 
soon  we  came  out  upon  the  battlements 
and  gsced  around. 

It  was  foil  daylight  now,  and  there  was 
rid  Stimboul  lying  bathed  in  sunshine. 
There  was  Seraglio  Point,  the  white  palace 
rising  amoog  the  maues  of  verdure,  the 
blue  Bosphorus,  sprinkled  #ith  snowy 
sails,  and  Scutari  shining  among  the  dark 
cypress  groves  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Ktiks 
were  shooting  to  and  fro,  the  masts  and 


fiags  of  the  ships,  the  piratic -looUng 
zebecques,  the  honest  British  funnel  and 
iron  snout,  were  ajl  mixed  together  aft  their 
anchorage,  the  crowd  was  pouring  over  the 
bridges,  the  sapphire  waters  of  the  Golden 
Horn  curved  sinuously  out  of  thefieldof  view. 
Minarets  and  cupolas  without  number  rose 
one  above  the  other.  Tou  might  hear  the 
call  of  the  muezzin  from  the  balcony  in 
the  lofty  tower. 

*Ti8  the  hoar  when  riiei  unholy 
Call  each  Moslem  soul  to  prayer. 

"  Very  pretty  indeed  1 "  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  Colonel,  who,  with  his  daughter, 
had  joined  us  on  the  battlements.  '*  But 
I  should  like  you  to  have  seen  it  in 
1854." 

<*  Thank  you,  papa,"  said  Oorinna;  "what 
a  veteran  I  should  be  1 " 

"See  the  old  barrack  hospital  over 
there,"  continued  the  Colonel,  ''and  the 
cemetery  where  eight  thousand  of  our 
fellows  are  lying." 

'<  I  wish,"  said  a  stout,  dignified  lady, 
who  was  also  gazing  upon  the  soencb  "  that 
they  would  put  a  label  on  the  things,  so 
that  you  might  know  what  you  are  look- 
ing at" 

"  A  sort  of  sky  sign,  eh  1 "  suggested  the 
Colonel.  ''Not  a  bad  idea;  might  be 
carried  out  in  London.  '  St  Paul's,' '  The 
Monument,'  in  huge  letters'against  the 
sky." 

During  this  colloquy  Manuel  had 
vanished  without  leaving  a  cigarette  be- 
hind. And  abandoned  to  my  own  devices, 
I  descended  from  the  tower,  and  following 
the  general  stream  of  people,  I  found  my- 
self on  Stamboul  Bridge,  crossing  among 
the  crowds  I  had  just  now  watched  from 
the  tower.  The  masts  and  prows  of  ships 
mingled  pleasantly  with  the  arches  and 
domes,  and  arabesques  and  latticed 
windows  behind  which  beauty's  eyes 
might  be  launching  dangerous  glances.  A 
crowd  of  kbiks  hung  about  the  landing- 
place,  while  a  tall  coloured  man  in  the 
Sultan's  livery  was  shouting  vigorously, 
"  This  way  to  the  boato." 

A  kalk  by  all  means,  and  to  the  hall 
of  the  one  thousand  and  one  columns  by 
way  of  the  Golden  Horn.  Other  people 
jump  in;  the  more  the  merrier,  and  these 
are  very  merry  people  indeed.  They  have 
just  been  visiting  some  Pasha's  establish- 
ment^ and  are  in  high  delight  with  the 
manners  and  customs  thereof. 

"Look  here,  Arabella,  how'd  you  like 
to  set  there  in  that  there  beautiful 
'areml" 
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"  Not  for  me/'  replies  Arabella.  *'  Cateh 
me  in  them  pink  kiekiy  wlokaiei  1  Not  bat 
what  it's  money  easOy  ami" 

The  joke  seemed  to  please  them  all  Teiy 
much,  and  they  laughed  till  they  almost 
rolled  oat  of  the  skiff.  Oar  ksikja  looks 
OTer  his  shoalder  and  remonstrates  in  his 
nativse  tongae« 

'< ParleiYoas,"  eries  Harry.  "Governor, 
what  do  yoa  have  tiliem  vegetable  marrera 
on  the  'andles  of  yonr  oars  for  9  " 

Shade  of  Albert  Smith  1  Did  he  not 
tA  that  very  qaestion  in  the  overland 
maO|  and  has  it  never  yet  been  satisfaetorlly 
resolved  t  Bat  we  get  a  little  more  solemn 
as  we  pass  onder  the  dim  sabterranean 
arches  and  float  gently  into  the  hall  of  the 
colamns,  with  their  qaaint  Byzsntine 
eapitiJs  and  grand  massive  alignment. 

It  is  pleasant  floating  along  by  mosqaes 
and  foontains,  by  delicate  Moorish  arches 
and  rade  cydopean  walls.  And  it  is 
equally  pleasant  to  wander  among  the 
crowded  streets;  to  watch  the  carpet- 
weavers  at  work  at  their  cambroas  loomsi 
and  the  embroiderers  stitching  in  sprays 
of  gold  and  silver.  There  are  no  langhing 
maids  at  the  foantain  now,  slurieking  in 
mock  terror  as  the  yoang  Giaoar  rides  by, 
and  after  hasty  glances  to  make  sore  that 
no  tnrbaned  dervish  is  in  sight,  dragging 
forward  the  most  bashfal  of  their  band, 
and  snatchbg  the  yashmak  from  her  Mash- 
ing face.  The  foantain  itself  is  dry,  and 
the  langhing  maids  are  haggard  matrons 
by  this  time.  And  where  are  the  Arab 
steeds  at  so  mach  an  hoar,  and  the  troops 
of  dogs  that  ran  snapping  and  snarling 
at  yoor  heels  1 

Bat  the  pigeons  coo  softly  as  they 
flatter  from  tower  to  tower,  and  the  lizards 
sun  themselves  on  tiie  old  crambUng  walls. 
And  here  is  the  moiqae  of  some  old 
Moslem  saint  or  saltan,  all  empty  and 
deserted,  with  no  scowling  Believer  squat- 
ting on  the  prayer  rags,  no  gaardian  or 
moUah  to  look  for  baeksheesh,  no  reader, 
and  no  Koran ;  although  everything  waits 
in  readiness  for  the  coming  of  the  Faithful. 

Pleasant  too  are  the  bazaars  full  of  nick- 
nacks,  the  pretty  Greeks  who  oflcr  ciga- 
rettes, the  caf^s  hi  cool  comers,  the  pretty 
girls  who  wait  upon  yon — whether  from 
Smyrna  or  from  Shepherd's  Basb. 

''What,  ahi't  you  coming  to  see  the 
show.  Mister  f  "  cries  friendly  Harry,  sedng 
his  late  companion  at  a  loss.  "  Here  you 
arcb  Block  B,  now  come  along ! " 

And  something  like  a  show  it  is ;  and  if 
Childe  Harold  had  really  been  in  it,  it  is  a 


question  whether  ne  would  ever  nave 
come  back  to  Us  native  land.  A  troop  of 
jingling  dervishes  wonld  smooth  the  brow 
of  care  itself,  and  bring  a  smile  to  the  lips 
of  dull  melancholy. 

And  now  there  is  a  shouting  of  servants 
and  running  footmen,  a  hurly-burly  of 
carriages.  Is  It  that  some  great  Pasha  holds 
a  reception  ?  Bat  this  is  surely  very  like 
the  Addison  Boad,  and  yon  red  omnibus 
one  would  swear  was  going  to  Ebimmer- 
smith.  Adieu,  Stamboul !  but  au  revoir,  too, 
for  we  mean  to  find  that  Greek  again,  and 
get  a  few  more  of  his  famous  cigarettes. 


SCOTTISH  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE 
OLDEN  TIME. 


Thebe  are  some  aspects  of  the  past  which 
have  an  interest  for  others  than  the  an- 
tiquary or  psychological  student,  and  a 
deeper  interest,  let  me  add,  than  that  which 
arises  merely  from  a  gratified  curioeity. 
While  its  romantic  and  picturesque  scenes 
attract  the  attention  of  even  the  most 
ordinary  observer,  its  graver  features,  with 
their  suggesUons  of  weighty  truths  and 
valuable  morals,  appeal  to  all  who  are  con- 
sdous  of  the  strange  perversity  of  the 
human  mind.  In  fact,  as  all  history  is 
more  or  less  a  record  of  the  errors  and 
follies  of  mankind,  those  chapters  which 
treat  of  a  past  not  too  remote  to  engage 
our  sympathies  can  hardly  fail  to  embody  a 
warning,  or  a  counsel,  or  an  encouragement 
capable  of  bebg  utilised  by  ourselves.  Saoh 
I  take  to  be  the  case  with  certain  passages 
in  the  social  Ufe  of  Scotland — a  social  life 
by  no  means  of  great  antiquity — which  have 
recently  been  illustrated  by  the  research  of 
competent  enquirers.  They  show,  for 
Instance,  to  what  wild  extravagances  the 
credulity  of  mankind  can  condescend.  They 
show  the  wide  range  of  the  superstitions 
of  the  common  people,  the  way  In  which 
they  coloured  their  everyday  life,  ^  the 
curious  manner  in  which  they  were  mixed 
up  with  almost  every  incident.  And  we 
might  be  dbposed  to  ridicule,  or  rather 
to  compassionate  the  weakness  of  our  fore- 
fathers, if  we  did  not  remember  that  the 
present  generation  is,  unfortunately,  not 
without  its  follies  and  ineptitudes  also; 
that  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  assert 
our  entire  freedom  from  the  taint  of 
ignorance  and  credulousness,  or  to  plume 
ourselves  upon  our  superi<»ity  over  the 
generations  which  have  preceded  us. 

I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  characteristics 
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oi  a  Soottish  Sabbath,  beeanso  theie  have 
been  imiated  Dpon  ''  ad  nanaeam/'  and  the 
moat  haa  been  made  by  oniympathetic 
writers  of  iti  original  gloom  and  dreariness. 
Nor  need  I  enlarge  upon  that  strong 
yearning  after  knowledge  which  has  al- 
ways possessed  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of 
Scotland,  nor  on  that  wise  and  liberal 
edncational  system  which  Scotland  owed 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  sagacity  of  John 
Enoz.  The  success  which  her  sons  attained 
in  the  different  departments  of  literature 
and  commercial  enterprise,  the  arts  and  the 
professions,  was  due  to  their  admirable 
pariidi  schools,  in  which  the  son  of  the  laird 
sat  side  by  side  with  the  peasant's  son,  and 
both  received  a  sound  and  comprehensive 
education.  For  twenty  shillings  per  annum 
each  underwent  a  careful  and  thorough 
training  which,  if  he  were  a  lad  of  parts, 
fitted  liim  for  entering  the  University. 
When  the  time  came  for  his  removal  to 
Aberdeen  or  Glasgow,  thither  he  trudged 
on  foot,  with  his  little  all  In  a  knap- 
sack slung  from  his  sturdy  shoulders; 
and  during  the  ** sessions"  it  was  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  poverty  which  the  eager 
youth  gallantly  fought  whOe  prosecu&g 
his  studies  with  unfailing  resolution.  I 
suspect  there  is  little  now  of  that  self-sacri- 
fice and  dour  tenacity  which  was  so  common 
in  the  student-life  of  Scotland  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  a  few  potatoes  and 
salt  herring  served  for  dinner,  a  basin 
of  porridge  for  breakfast  and  supper, 
and  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  acade- 
mical year  was  covered  by  twenty  and  even 
aa  little  as  ifzteen  pounds.  (Graphic 
sketches  of  this  laborious  and  painftd 
apprenticeship  to  knowledge  are  given  in 
two  or  three  of  George  MaoDonald's  earlier 
works^  and  they  are  not  less  truthful  than 
graphic  The  present  writer  knew  a 
minister  of  the  Scottish  Church  who,  In  his 
student  days,  had  earned,  by  teaching  dur- 
ing the  winter,  the  wherewithal  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  his  college  terms,  and  these  ex- 
penses had  never  exMeded  eighteen  pounda 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  knowledge 
was  more  valued  when  it  was  obtainaUe 
only  at  such  a  cost  of  self^enial,  of  patient 
endurance,  of  heroic  fortitude ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  was  more  thorough,  and  became 
more  entirely  a  man's  own  when  it  was 
thus  arduously  wrung,  so  to  speak,  from  the 
reluctant  goddess  by  strenuous  mental 
travail  and  even  physical  suffering. 

A  strange  world  was  that  of  the  Scottish 
peasant  In  the  time  of  which  I  write.  His 
bard-headedness  and  matter-of-fact  stolidity 


are  among  the  commonplaces  of  superficial 
writers,  who  have  failed  to  perceive  the 
wOd,  original  imaginative  power  that  lay 
beneath  the  surface,  and  how  dose  was  Us 
contact  with  the  invirible  world  of  fancy ; 
how  he  loved  to  feed  his  mind  upon  its 
wonders,  on  its  signs  and  omens  and  por- 
tents; how  thoroughly  be  believed  in  its 
existence,  and  in  its  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  humanity.  From  the  cradle  to 
the  grave  he  went  his  way,  attended,  as  it 
were,  by  the  phantoms  of  this  mysterious 
'* other  world" — always  recognising  its 
warnings,  always  seeing  the  shadows  which 
it  cast  of  coming  events,  and  so  burdening 
himself  with  the  weight  of  what  we  now  call 
his  superstitlonsi  that  surely  he  must  have 
stumbled  and  sunk  beneath  It  but  for  that 
living  faith  in  the  Almighty  which  he  de- 
rived from  his  religious  creed. 

The  fire  and  force  of  the  Scottish  imagina- 
tion are  seen  and  felt  in  the  ballads  of 
Scotland;  its  fertility  is  conipicnons  In 
these  superstitions — in  the  folk-lore  of 
the  common  people,  their  traditions  and 
social  customs. 

Thus,  on  the  birth  of  a  chfld— to  begin 
at  the  beginning — ^it  was  Imperative  that 
both  the  mother  and  babe  should  be 
'<  sained  " ;  that  is.  a  fir-candle  was  carried 
thrice  round  the  bed,  and  a  Bible,  with  a 
bannock  or  some  bread  and  cheese,  was 
placed  under  the  pillow,  and  a  kind  of 
blessing  muttered  —  to  propitiate  the 
•'good  people."  Sometimes  a  fir-candle 
was  set  on  the  bed  to  keep  them  oft  If  the 
new-bom  showed  any  symptom  of  f ractious- 
ness,  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  changeling ; 
and  to  test  the  truth  of  this  supposition, 
the  child  was  placed  suddttily  before  a 
peat-fire,  when,  if  really  a  changding,  it 
made  its  escape  by  the  "  lenn,"  or  chimney, 
throwing  back  words  of  scorn  as  It  disap- 
peared. There  was  much  eagerness  to  get 
the  babe  baptised,  lest  it  should  be  stolen 
by  the  fairies.  If  it  died  unchrfatened,  it 
wandered  in  woods  and  solitary  plaeen, 
lamenting  its  melancholy  fate,  and  was 
often  to  be  seen.  Such  children  were 
called  "tarans." 

Allan  Bamsay,  in  his  "Grentle  Shep- 
herd," describing  Mause,  the  witch,  says  of 
her: 

At  midnight  hoon  o'er  the  kirkyard  she  nves. 
And  honks  nnohristened  weuu  out  of  their  grayea 

It  was  considered  a  sure  sign  of  ill 
fortune  to  mention  the  name  of  an  **unchrl8- 
tened  wean,"  and  even  at  baptism  the  name 
was  usually  written  on  a  slip  of  paper, 
which  was  handed  to  the  ofBoiating  minia- 
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ter,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  pr<Nioiuioe 
it  Great  oare  waa  taken  that  the  baptis- 
mal water  should  not  enter  the  infant's 
eyes — not  beeanse  sooh  a  mishap  might 
result  in  wailings  lood  and  long,  bat 
beeaose  the  sufferer's  fntore  life,  wherever 
he  went  and  whatever  he  did,  wonld  eon- 
stantly  be  vexed  by  the  presence  of  wraiths 
and  speetres.  If  the  babe  kept  qoiet  dnring 
the  ceremony,  the  gossips  monmed  over  it 
as  destined  to  a  short  life,  and  perhaps 
not  a  merry  one.  Heneci  to  extort  a  cry, 
the  woman  who  recrfved  it  from  the  father 
wonld  handle  it  roughly,  or  even  pinch  it 
If  a  male  child  and  a  female  child  were 
baptised  together,  it  was  held  to  be  most 
important  that  the  former  should  have 
prMcdenoe.  And  why  t  In  the  "Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland  "  the  minister  of  an 
Orcadian  parish  explains  :  "  Within  the 
last  seven  years  he  had  been  twice  inter- 
rupted in  administering  baptism  to  a  female 
child  before  a  male  child,  who  was  baptised 
immediately  after.  When  the  service  was 
over,  he  was  gravely  told  he  had  done  very 
wrong,  for,  if  the  female  child  was  first 
baptimd,  she  would,  on  coming  to  the 
years  of  discretion,  most  certainly  have  a 
str(nig  beard,  and  the  boy  would  have 
none." 

I  pass  on  to  the  honeyed  days  of 
''wooing  and  wedding,''  and  find  them 
prolific  of  what  Brand  calls  **  the  super- 
stitious notions  and  ceremonies  of  the 
people." 

If  a  maiden  desired  to  summon  the 
image  of  her  future  husband,  she  read 
the  tftiird  verse,  seventeenth  chapter,  of  the 
Book  of  Job  after  supper,  washed  the 
supper  dishes,  and  retired  to  bed  without 
utteriog  a  single  word,  plscbg  underneath 
her  piUow  the  Bible,  with  a  pin  thrust 
through  the  verse  she  had  read.  On  All- 
hallow  Eve  various  modes  of  divination 
were  in  vogu«.  Pennant  says  that  the 
young  women  determined  the  figure  and 
sfse  of  their  husbands  by  drawing  cabbages 
blindfold — a  custom  which  lingeia  still 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  They  also 
threw  nuts  into  the  fire — a  practice  pre- 
vailing also  in  England,  as  Oay  has  de- 
scribed : 

Two  hazel  nuts  I  threw  into  the  flame, 
And  to  each  nut  I  gave  a  8weetheart*8  name ; 
This  with  the  loudest  bounce  me  soire  amazed, 
That  in  a  flame  of  brightest  colour  blazed. 
As  blazed  the  nut,  so  may  thy  passion  grow. 

Or  they  took  a  candle  and  went  ahme 
to  a  looldng-glasf,  eating  an  apfriie,  and 
combing  their  hair  before  it;  whereupon 


the  face  of  the  future  spouse  would 
be  seen  in  the  glass,  peeping  over  the 
fooUro  girl's  shoulder.  Bums  describee 
another  of  these  charms.  '<  Steal  oat  un- 
perceived^"  he  says,  "and. sow  a  handful 
of  hemp-seed,  hanrowing  it  with  anything 
you  can  conveniently  draw  after  you. 
Bepeat  now  and  then, '  Hemp-seed,  I  sow 
thee;  hemp-seed,  I  sow  thee ;  and  him — or 
her — ^that  is  to  be  my  true  love,  come  after 
me  and  pou'  thee.'  Look  over  your  left 
shoulder,  and  you  will  see  the  appearance 
of  the  person  invoked  in  the  attitude  of 
pulling  hemp.  Some  traditions  say,  <  come 
after  me  and  show  thee' — ^that  is,  show 
thyself— in  which  ease  it  simply  appears. 
Odiers  omit  the  harrowing,  and  sarj^  *  come 
after  me  and  harrow  thee.' " 

It  is  curious  to  read  that  the  wedding- 
dress  might  not  be  "  tried  on  "  before  the 
wedding-day ;  and  if  it  did  not  '>  fit,"  it 
might  not  be  cut  or  altered,  but  had  to  be 
adjusted  |n  the  best  mannw  possibla  The 
bride,  on  the  way  to  church,  was  f<»bidden 
to  look  back,  for  to  do  so  was  to  ensure  a 
succession  of  quarrels  and  disasters  in  her 
married  life.  It  waa  considered  unlucky, 
moreover,  if  she  did  not  "greet"  or  shed 
tears  on  the  marriage-day — a  superstition 
connected,  perhaps,  with  that  notion  of 
propitiating  the  Fates  which  led  King 
Amasis  to  advise  the  too .  fortunate  Poly- 
crates  to  fine  himself  for  bis  prosperity  by 
throwing  some  costly  thing  into  the  sea. 

It  was  thought  well  to  marry  at  the  time 
of  the  growing  moon,  and  among  fisher- 
folk  a  flowing  tide  was  regarded  as  lucky. 
Childermas  Day  was  regarded  as  singularly 
unfortunate.  Notions  and  customs  such 
as  these  were  puerile  enough,  to  be  sore; 
but  before  we  censure  them  too  harshly, 
we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  our 
weddings  nowadays  are  wholly  free  from 
superstitious  observances ;  whether  we  do 
not  still  fling  old  slippers,  and  smother  with 
sliowsrs  of  rice  the  "  happy  couple  "  9 

On  the  occasion  of  a  Norttiem  wedding, 
the  young  women  of  the  dachan,  with 
bride-favours  at  their  bosoms  and  posies  In 
their  hands,  attended  the  bride  early  in 
the  momini^  Fore-riders  announced  with 
shouts  the  bridegroom's  arrival  Afker  a 
kind  of  breakfsst^  at  which  the  Mde-cakes 
were  set  on  die  table  and  the  dram  handed 
round,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  Then  bride  and  bridegroom 
went  in  gay  procession  to  the  latter's 
house,  the  pipers  playing  their  merriest 
tunes,  and  the  weU-wishers  of  the  wedded  I 
pair  shoutbg  themselves  hoarse.    The  rest  I 
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of  the'day  WM  spent  in  dancing  and  merry- 
makfng.  If  the  coaple  had  little  atoc^and 
leia  money,  they  atarted  off  next  day  with 
cart  and  hone  to  the  homiea  of  their 
frifnda  and  relativea,  and  collected  doles 
of  cor)],  meali  wool,  or  whatever  elie  the 
generous  donora  could  afford. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  *'  last  scene 
of  all "  was  invested  with  every  attribute 
of  groterqne  terror  which  the  popular 
ima^nation  could  invent.  Before  it  took 
place  the  light  of  the  <' death  candle" 
BDigbt  be  seen  hovering  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  just  as  the  Welsh  see  the 
^'fetcb-lighti"  or  «dead  man's  candle''; 
the  cock  crowed  before  midnight ;  or  the 
"  dead-drap,"  a  aound  that  broke  the  silence 
of  the  night  like  that  of  water,  falling 
slowly  and  monotonously ;  or  three  dismid 
and  fatal  knocks  were  heard  at  regular 
intervale  of  one  or  two  minutea'  duration ; 
or  over  the  doomed  penon  fluttered  the 
image  of  a  white  dove.  Aa  soon  as  the 
f pirit  had  departed,  the  doora  and  windowa 
were  immediately  thrown  open,  the  clocks 
were  stopped,  the  mirrors  were  covered ; 
and  it  waa  held  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
the  dead,  and  to  be  fatal  to  the  living,  if  a 
tear  fell  upon  the  winding-sheet.  Thus, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  superatition 
and  life  went  atep  by  atep  together ;  nor 
did  the  former,  even  at  the  grave,  re- 
Unquiih  ita  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

Shaw,  in  his  "History  of  the  Province  of 
Moray,"  recorda  that  when  a  corpse  waa 
"  lifted,"  tbe  bed  atraw  on  which  the  de- 
ceased had  lain  waa  carried  out  and  burnt 
in  a  place  where  no  beast  could  come  near 
it;  and  it  waa  thought  that  next 
morning  might  be  seen  in  the  ashes  the 
footprint  of  that  member  of  the  family  who 
would  be  the  next  to  depart 

Pennant,  in  hia  '*Tour  in  Scotland," 
relates  that,  on  the  death  of  a  Highlander, 
tbe  corpse  being  stretched  on  a  board,  and 
covered  with  a  coarse  linen  wrapper,  its 
friends  IsJd  on  its  breast  a  wooden  platter 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and 
earth,  separate  and  unmixed ;  the  earth  as 
an  emblem  of  the  corruptible  body,  and 
the  salt  aa  an  emblem  of  the  immortal  spirit. 
AH  fire  waa  extinguiahed  where  a  corpse 
was  kept ;  and  it  waa  reckoned  so  ominoua 
for  a  dog  or  cat  to  pass  over  it,  that  the 
poor  animal  waa  immediately  killed.  He 
also  describes  a  very  singular  custom,  to 
which  I  have  found  no  reference  in  any 
other  writer,  of  painting  on  the  doors  and 
window  shutters  "white  tadpole -like 
!  figurea  "  on  a  black  ground,  designed  to  ex- 


press the  teara  of  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  loss  of  any  person  of  distinction. 

In  a  Scotch  i^llage  the  funeral  of  one  of 
its  inhabitanta  is  made  the  occasion  of 
something  very  like  a  general  holiday. 
Every  decent  villager,  whether  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased  or  not,  puts 
on  his  black  coat  and  top  hat,  and  follows  tbe 
corpse  to  the  grave.  Gake  and  wine  are 
always  served  before  the  funeral  procession 
deps^. 

Witchcraft  waa  associated  in  Scotland 
witii  numerous  singular  observances.  The 
farmers,  to  protect  their  cattle  against 
its  malefic  influence,  placed  rowan^  bougha 
and  spraya  of  honeysuckle  in  theur  b^es 
on  the  second  of  May.  To  preserve  the 
milk  of  their  cows  they  tied  red  threads 
about  them,  and,  when  they  got  thechanee, 
to  defend  themselves  from  era  charms,  they 
bled  the  unfortunate  woman  whom  they 
supposed  to  be  a  witch.  No  faith  waa  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  Scotch 
peaaant  in  the  seventeenth  century  than  the 
belief  in  witchea  and  warlocks,  and  the 
potency  of  their  enchantments.  Every- 
thing that  went  awry,  in  cottage  or  bam, 
in  byre  or  meadow,  every  disease  that 
affected  men  and  women,  every  murrain 
that  befell  cattle,  the  scantiness  of  the 
crops,  the  unseasonableness  of  the  weather, 
was  attributed  to  witchcraft 

A  whole  country-side  would  go  in  terror 
of  the  witch's  power.  In  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  who  was  himself  « 
firm  believer  in  it,  Scotland  waa  given 
over  to  a  mania  about  witchcraft,  and 
reputed  witches  were  hanged  or  burnt  or 
drowned  in  great  numbers.  Greenside,  In 
Edinburgh,  waa  the  scene  of  many  of  theae 
judicial  murders.  In  Aberdeen  they  took 
place  at  the  market  cross.  The  laat  execu- 
tion in  the  south  of  Scotland  waa  at 
Paialey  in  1696,  when  one  of  the  viotima, 
a  young  and  handsome  woman,  when 
asked  why  she  did  not  defend  herself  with 
more  ardour,  replied  :  "  My  persecutors 
have  deatroyed  my  honour,  and  my  life  is 
no  longer  worth  the  pains  of  defending." 
In  the  north  of  Scotland  an  execution  took 
place  as  late  as  June,  1727.  But  tbe 
following  instance  of  credulity  ia  of  a  atfll 
later  date.  A  worthy  dtiaen  of  Thurso, 
having  for  a  long  time  been  tormented  by 
witches  under  the  usual  form  of  oats,  broke 
out  one  day  into  such  a  storm  of  wrath, 
that  one  night  he  attacked  them  with  his 
broadsword,  and  cut  off  the  leg  of  one 
less  nimble  than  the  reat  On  taking  it 
up  he  diacovered,  to  tus  intense  surprise. 
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that  it  WM  a  woman's  lag;  and  next 
morning  he  dboovered  its  owner  in  the 
person  of  an  aged  erone,  whom  his  hasty 
action  had  crippled  for  life. 

That  fandes  so  wild  as  these,  and  habits 
and  practices  of  snch  eztravagancei  should 
have  existed  in  Christian  Scotland  among 
an  intelligent  population  down  to  a  com- 
paradvely  reeent  date,  might  be  matter 
of  wonder  if  we  were  not  aware  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  men  ding  to  the 
"ose  and  wont"  of  the  past  Nor,  offendve 
as  some  of  these  may  seem  from  a  moral 
point  of  yiewi  and  mvial  as  are  others, 
is  it  wise  to  treat  them  too  contemptnonsly. 
For  this  at  least  Uiey  help  to  proye — the 
difficulty  humanity  has  felt  In  realising  to 
itself  the  idea  of  a  living,  personal  God 
and  Father,  ever  watching  oyer  the  welfare 
of  His  children,  chastening  them  for  their 
good,  but  neyer  refusing  them  the  light  of 
His  countenance  when  &ey  seek  Him  with 
faith  in  the  hour  of  sorrow  and  darkness. 
Because  unable  or  unidlling  to  keep  dearly 
before  their  minds  this  consolmg  and 
strengthening  idea,  they  haye  yidded  to 
the  follies  of  superstitious  credulity; 
haye  put  their  trust  in  omens  and  charms 
and  incantations,  and  haye  inyented  the 
diablerie  of  witchcraft,  in  the  yain  hope 
of  dedpherlng  tiie  riddles  of  the  future, 
and  averting  the  Uovrs  of  destiny.  But 
we  most  not,  as  I  have  hinted,  deal  too 
sharply  with  the  follies  and  faflings  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  We  too 
have  our  wealmesses,  our  superstitions ; 
we  too  make  our  petty  attempts  to  read 
the  secrets  of  the  coming  years,  and 
presume  to  speculate  on  the  mysteries  of 
the  world  unseen.  We  too  are  dow 
to  remember  that  God  is  Love;  to 
remember  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  and  to 
put  our  unfailing  trust  in  HisinexhauBtible 
tenderness,  His  patience,  and  His  ever- 
watchful  care. 

SPRING. 

As  fiometime  after  deathlike  swound 
*        The  life,  that  in  the  inmost  cell         t 
Of  Being  keeps  her  citadel, 
Flows  out  upon  the  death  around, 

Plows  out  and  slowly  wins  again 
Along  the  nerve- way's  tangled  track, 
Inch  after  inch  her  kingdom  back 

To  sense  of  subtly  joyous  pain  ; 

Till  he  that  in  the  silent  room 
With  hot  hands  chafes  her  finger-tips, 
And  lays  his  warm  lips  on  the  lips 

Whose  cold  hath  quencned  his  life  in  gloom, 

Feels  all  at  once  a  flattering  breath, 
And  in  her  hands  an  answering  heat. 
Feels  the  faint,  far-off  pulses  beat, 

And  knows  that  this  is  life  from  death— 


So  in  the  arterial,  profound 
Mysterious  pathways  of  the  earth, 
New  life  is  yearning  to  its  birth, 

New  pulses  beat  along  the  ground. 

A  rosy  mist  is  o*er  the  trees. 
The  first  faint  flush  of  life's  return, 
The  firm-clenched  fingers  of  the  fern 

Unclasp  beneath  the  vernal  breeze. 

Where  late  the  plough  with  coulter  keen 
Tossed  tJie  grey  stubbles  into  foam, 
The  upland  s  robe  of  russet  loam 

Is  shot  with  woof  of  tender  green. 

And  here  and  there  a  flow'ret  lifts 
A  milk-white  crest,  a  sudden  spear, 
Through  those  dead  leaves  of  yester-year 

That  moulder  in  the  hedgerow  drifts. 

• 

And  as  I  gaze  on  earth  and  skies 
New  wakening  from  their  winter  sleep, 
Strange  thrills  into  my  being  creep 

From  that  great  life  that  never  dies. 

Low  voices  of  the  cosmic  Soul 
Breathe  softly  on  my  spirit*s  ear. 
And  through  earth's  chaos  whisper  clear 

The  meaning  of  her  tangled  whole. 

That  deep  beneath  that  seeming  strife 
Where  all  things  ever  deathward  draw, 
There  lives  and  works  the  larger  law 

Whose  secret  is  not  death  but  life ! 


MKS.  BIDDLE'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  OOMFLBTE  STORT. 

MR.   CHARLES  KEMPSTER  WRITES  TO 
MR    DAVID  CHRISTIE. 

When  they  asked  me  to  spend  the  Long 
with  them,  or  as  mach  of  it  as  I  could 
manage,  I  fcdt  more  tlian  half  disposed  to 
write  and  say  that  I  could  not  manage  any 
of  it  at  all.  Of  course  a  man's  uncle  and 
aunt  are  his  unde  and  aunt,  and  as  such  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  ever  thought  of 
suggesting  anything  against  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Plaskett.  But  then  rlaskett  is  fifty-five 
if  he's  a  day,  and  not  agile,  and  Mrr. 
Plaskett  always  struck  me  as  being  about 
ten  years  older.  They  have  no  children, 
and  the  idea  was  that,  as  Mrs.  Plaskett's 
niece— Plaskett  is  my  mother's  brother, 
so  that  Mrs.  Plaskett  Is  only  my  aunt  by 
maniage — as  I  was  saying,  the  idea  was 
that^  as  Mc0.  Plaskett's  niece  was  gobg  to 
spend  her  Long  with  them,  I,  as  it  were, 
might  take  pity  on  the  girl,  and  see  her 
through  it. 

I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  worse 
things  than  seefaig  a  girl,  single-handed, 
through  a  thing  like  that,  but  then  it 
depends  upon  the  girl.  In  this  case,  the 
mischief  was  her  mother.  The  girl  was 
Mrs.  Plaskett's  brother's  child;  his  name 
was  Biddle.  Btddle  was  dead.  The  mis- 
fortune was  that  his  wife  was  still  alive.  I 
hsA  never  seen  her,  but  I  had  heard  of  her 
ever  since  I  was  breeched.    She  is  one  of 
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those  awful  Anti-Every thingites.  She  won't 
allow  yon  to  amoke,  or  drink,  or  breathe 
comfortably,  so  far  as  I  understand.  I 
dare  say  you've  heard  of  her.  Whenever 
there  is  any  new  craze  about^  her  name 
always  figures  in  the  biU& 

So  far  as  I  know,  I  am  not  possessed  of 
all  the  vices.  At  the  same  time,  I  did  not 
look  forward  to  being  shut  up  all  alone  in 
a  country  house  with  the  daughter  of  a 
"  Woman  Orusader."  On  the  other  hand. 
Uncle  Plaskett  has  behaved,  more  than 
once,  like  a  trump  to  me;  and,  as  I  felt  that 
this  might  be  an  occasion  on  which  he 
expected  me  to  behave  like  a  trump  to 
him,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
sample  the  girl  and  see  what  she  was  like. 

I  had  not  been  in  the  house  half  an  hour 
before  I  began  to  wish  I  hadn't  come. 
Miss  Biddle  had  not  arrived,  and  if  she 
was  anything  like  the  picture  which  my 
aunt  painted  of  her,  I  hoped  that  she 
never  would  arrive — at  least,  whOe  I  was 
there.  Neither  of  (be  Plasketts  had  seen 
her  since  she  was  the  merest  child.  Mrs. 
Eiddle  never  had  approved  of  them.  They 
were  not  Anti-Every  tliingite  enough  for  her. 
Ever  since  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
had  practically  ignored  them.  It  was  only 
when,  after  all  these  years,  she  found 
henelf  in  a  bit  of  a  hole,  that  she  seemed 
to  have  remembered  their  existence.  It 
appeared  that  Miss  Etddle  was  at  some 
Anti-Everythlngite  college  or  other.  The 
term  was  at  an  end.  Her  mother  was  in 
America,  *'  Crusading  "  against  one  of  her 
aversions.  Some  hitch  had  unexpectedly 
occurred  as  to  where  Miss  Iftiddle  was  to 
spend  her  holidays.  Mrs.  Biddle  had 
amazed  the  Plaiketts  by  telegraphing  to 
them  from  the  States  to  ask  if  they  could 
give  her  house-room.  And  that  forgiving, 
tender-hearted  uncle  and  aunt  of  mine  had 
said  they  would. 

I  assure  yon,  Dave,  that  when  first  I  saw 
her  you  might  have  knocked  me  over  with 
a  feather.  I  had  spent  the  night  seeing 
her  in  nightmares — a  lively  time  I  had  had 
of  it.  In  the  morning  I  went  out  for  a  stroll, 
so  that  the  fresh  air  might  have  a  chance  of 
clearing  my  head.  And  when  I  came  back 
there  was  a  little  thing  sitting  in  the 
morning-room  talking  to  Aunt — I  give  you 
my  word  that  she  did  not  come  within  two 
inches  of  my  shoulder.  I  do  not  want  to 
go  into  raptures.  I  flatter  myself  I  am 
beyond  the  age  for  that.  But  a  sweeter- 
lookbg  little  thing  I  never  saw !  I  was 
wondering  who  she  might  be,  when  my  aunt 
'ntrodnced  na. 


"Charlie,  this  is  your  cousm.  May 
Biddle.  May,  this  is  your  cousin,  Charlie 
Eempster." 

She  stood  op-*such  a  dot  of  a  thing  I 
She  held  out  her  hand — she  found  fours 
in  doves  a  trifle  loose.  She  looked  at  ma 
with  her  eyes  all  laughter — ^you  never  saw 
such  eyes,  never!  Uer  smile,  when  she 
spoke,  was  so  contagious,  that  I  would 
have  defied  the  surliest  man  alive  to  have 
maintained  his  surliness  when  he  found 
himself  in  front  of  it 

« I  am  very  glad  to  see  you— cousin." 

Her  voice  !  And  the  way  in  which  she 
said  it!  As  I  have  written,  you  might 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 

I  found  myself  in  clover.  And  no  man 
ever  deserved  good  fortune  better.  It  was 
a  case  of  virtue  rewarded.  I  had  oome  to 
do  my  duty,  expecting  to  find  it  bitter, 
aud,  lo,  it  was  very  sweet.  How  such  a 
mother  came  to  have  such  a  child  was  a 
mystery  to  all  of  us.  There  was  not  a 
trace  of  humbug  about  her.  So  far  from 
being  an  Anti-Everythingite,  she  went  In 
for  everything,  strong.  That  hypocrite  of 
an  uncle  of  mine  had  arranged  to  revolu- 
tionise the  habits  of  his  house  for  her. 
There  were  to  be  famDy  prayers  morning 
and  evening,  and  a  sermon,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour's  grace  before  meat, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  I  even  sus- 
pected him  of  an  intention  of  locking  up 
the  biUiardroom, and  the  smoke-room, and 
all  the  books  worth  reading,  and  all  the 
music  that  wasn't  ''sacred,"  and.  In  faet^ 
of  turning  the  place  into  a  regular  mauso- 
leum. But  he  had  not  been  in  her  company 
five  minutes,  when  bang  went  all  Ideas  of 
that  sort.  Talk  about  locking  the  billiaid- 
room  against  her  1  You  should  have  seen 
the  game  she  played.  And  sing !  She  sang 
everything.  When  fehe  had  made  our  hearts 
go  pit-a-pat,  and  brought  the  tears  into  our 
eyes^  she  would  give  us  comic  songs — the 
very  latest.  Where  she  got  them  from 
was  more  than  we  could  understand ;  but 
she  made  us  laugh  till  we  cried — Aunt  and 
all.  She  was  an  Admirable  Crichton-^ 
honestly.  I  never  saw  a  girl  play  a  better 
game  of  tennis.  She  could  ride  like  an 
Amazoa  And  walk— when  I  think  of  the 
walks  we  had  together  through  the  woods, 
I  dofaig  my  duty  towards  her  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  it  all  seems  to  have  been  too 
good  a  time  to  have  happened  in  anything 
but  a  dream. 

Do  not  think  she  was  a  rowdy  girl,  one 
of|these  '*  up-to-daters,"  or  fast.  Quite  the 
other  way.  She  had  read  more  books  than 
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I  had — I  am  not  hintiiig  that  that  ia  laying 
mnch,  bnt  atill  ahe  had.  She  kyed  hooka, 
too;  and,  yon  know,  apeaUng  quite  frankly^ 
I  never  waa  a  bookish  man.  Talking  abont 
bookf,  one  day  when  we  were  ont  in  the 
woods  alone  together — we  nearly  always 
ware  alone  together  I — I  took  it  into  my 
head  to  read  to  her.  She  listened  for  a 
page  or  two ;  then  ahe  interrupted  me. 

"  Do  yon  call  that  reading  t  '*  I  looked 
al  her,  aorprised.  She  held  ont  her  hand. 
**  Now  let  me  read  to  yon.  Give  me  tiie 
book." 

I  gave  it  to  her.  Dave,  yoo  never  heard 
sneh  reading.  It  was  not  only  a  qneation 
of  elocution ;  it  was  not  only  a  qneation  of 
the  mnsie  that  waa  in  her  voice.  She  made 
the  dry  bonea  live.  The  words,  as  they 
proceeded  from  between  her  lips,  became 
Uving  things  I  never  read  to  her  again. 
After  that,  she  always  read  to  me.  She 
read  to  me  all  sorta  of  thuigs.  I  believe 
she  eonld  even  have  vivified  a  leadiog 
article. 

One  day  she  had  been  reading  to  me  a 
pen  picture  of  a  famous  dancer.  The 
writer  had  seen  the  woman  in  some  Spanish 
theatre.  He  gave  an  impassioned  descrip- 
tion— at  least,  It;  sounded  impassioned  as 
she  read  it — of  how  the  people  had  followed 
the  performer's  movements  with  enrap- 
tured eyes  and  tbrobbing  pulses,  unwilling 
to  lose  the  slightest  gesture.  When  she 
had  don%  reading,  putting  down  the  book, 
ahe  atood  up  in  front  of  me.  I  sat  up  to 
aak  what  she  waa  going  to  do. 

"I  wonder/'  she  said,  **if  it  was  any- 
thing like  this  —  the  dance  which  that 
Spanish  woman  danced." 

She  danced  to  me.  Dave,  yon  are  my 
"  fidus  Achates,"  my  other  self,  my  chum, 
or  I  would  not  say  a  word  to  you  of  this. 
I  never  shall  forget  that  day.  She  set  my 
veins  on  fire.  The  witch  I  Without  music, 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  all  in  a  moment, 
for  my  particular  edification,  she  danced  a 
dance  which  would  have  set  a  crowded 
theatre  in  a  frenzy.  While  she  danced,  I 
watdied  her  as  if  mesmerised ;  I  give  you  my 
word  I  did  not  lose  a  gesture.  When  she 
ceased — with  such  a  curtsy  I — I  sprang  up 
and  ran  to  her.  I  would  liave  caught  her 
in  my  arma;  but  she  sprang  back.  She 
held  me  from  her  with  her  outatretched 
hand. 

"  Mr.  Kempster  1 "  she  exclaimed.  She 
looked  np  at  me  as  demurely  aa  yon 
please. 

"  I  waa  only  going  to  take  a  kiss/'  I  cried. 
**  Surelv  a  cousin  may  take  a  kiss." 


'*  Not  every  cousin — ^If  you  please^" 

With  that  ahe  walked  right  off,  there 
and  then,  leaving  me  atanding  speeehlessi 
and  as  stupid  as  an  owl. 

The  next  morning  aa  I  waa  in  the  hall, 
lighting  up  for  an  after  breakfast  smoke, 
Aunt  Plaskett  came  up  to  me.  The  good 
soul  had  trouble  written  all  over  her  face. 
She  had  an  open  letter  in  her  hand.  She 
looked  up  at  me  in  a  way  which  reminded 
me  oddly  of  my  mother. 

"Charlie^"  she  said,  •"  Fm  so  sorry." 

*'Annt^  if  you're  sorry,  so  am  1  Bnt 
what's  the  sorrow  t " 

"  Mrs.  Riddle's  coming." 

*< Coming!    Whent'^ 

"ToJay-tUs  morning.  I  am  expecting 
her  every  mmute." 

'*Bat  I  thought  ahe  was  a  fixture  in 
America  for  the  next  three  months." 

"So  I  thought.  Bnt  it  seems  that 
something  has  happened  which  has  induced 
her  to  change  her  mind.  She  arrived  in 
England  yesterday.  She  writes  to  me  to 
say  that  she  will  come  on  to  us  as  early  aa 
possible  to-day.  Here  is  the  letter.  Charlie, 
will  you  teU  May  t " 

She  put  the  questi<«  a  trifle  timidly,  aa 
though  she  were  asking  me  to  do  something 
from  which  she  herself  would  rather  Im 
excused.  The  fact  is,  we  had  found  that 
Miss  Riddle  would  talk  of  everything  and 
anything,  with  the  one  exception  of  her 
mother.  Speak  of  Mrs.  Riddle,  and  Uie^ 
young  lady  either  inunediately  chsnged  the 
conversation,  or  ahe  held  her  peace.  Within 
my  hearing,  her  mother's  name  had  never 
escaped  her  lips.  Whether  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  she  had  conveyed  to  our 
minds  a  very  clear  impression  that,  to  put 
it  mildly,  between  her  and  her  mother 
there  was  no  love  lost.  I,  myself,  was 
persuaded  that,  to  her,  the  newa  of  her 
mother's  imminent  presence  would  not  be 
pleasant  news.  It  seemed  that  my  aunt 
waa  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  Dear  May  ought  to  be  told,  she  ought 
not  to  be  taken  unawares.  You  will  l^d 
her  in  the  morning-room,  I  think." 

I  rather  fancy  that  Aunt  and  Uncle 
Plaskett  have  a  tendency  to  shift  the  little 
disagreeables  of  life  off  their  own  shouldera 
on  to  other  people's.  Anyhow,  before  I 
could  point  out  to  her  that  the  part  which 
she  suggested  I  should  play  waa  one  which 
belonged  more  properly  to  her,  Aunt 
Plaskett  had  taken  advantage  of  my 
momentary  hesitation  to  effect  a  strategic 
movement  which  removed  her  out  of  my 
sight. 
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I  foond  MiBB  Riddle  in  the  morning- 
loom.  She  wai  lying  on  a  couoh,  reading. 
Direotiy  I  entered  she  saw  that  I  had 
something  on  my  mind. 

''  Whaf  I  the  matter  t  Yon  don't  look 
happy." 

*'It  mayuem  eelfifihness  on  my  part^ 
bat  I'm  not  qnite  happy.  I  have  just 
heard  newi  whichi  if  yon  will  ezease  my 
saying  so,  has  rather  given  me  a  facer." 

''  If  I  will  ezease  yoar  saying  so  1  Dear 
me,  how  eeremonious  we  are  1  Is  the  news 
paUic,  or  private,  property  f " 

"  Who  do  yoa  think  is  coming  I " 

<' Coming!  Where t  Hex«  f "  I  nodded. 
**  I  have  not  the  most  remote  idea.  How 
should  I  have  t " 

"  It  is  some  one  who  has  something'to  do 
with  yon." 

Until  then  she  had  been  taking  It  un- 
commonly easily  on  the  coach.  When  I 
said  that,  she  sat  np  with  qaite  a  start 

"Somethincr  to  do  with  met  Mr. 
Eempster !  Wliat  do  yoa  mean  t  Who 
can  possibly  be  coming  here  who  has  any- 
thfaigtodowithmel" 

"May,  can't  yoa  gaess  1" 

"  Gaess  1  How  can  I  gaess  t  What  do 
yoa  mean  t " 

'*  It's  yoar  mother." 

"My— mother  I" 

I  had  expected  that  the  thing  wonld  be 
rather  a  blow  to  her,  bat  I  had  never  ex- 
pected that  it  wonld  be  anything  like  the 
blow  it  seemed.  She  sprang  to  her  feet 
The  book  fell  from  her  hands,  unnoticed, 
on  to  the  floor.  She  stood  facing  me,  with 
clenched  fists  and  staring  eyes. 

"  My — mother  ! "  she  repeated.  ''  Mr. 
Eempster,  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

I  told  myself  that  Mrs.  Kiddle  must  be 
more,  or  less,  of  a  mother  even  than  my 
fancy  pamted  her,  if  Uie  mere  suggestion 
of  her  coming  could  send  her  daughter 
into  sach  a  state  of  mind  as  this.  Miss 
Kiddle  bad  always  struck  me  as  being 
about  as  cool  a  hand  as  you  would  be  likely 
to  meet  Now,  all  at  once,  she  seemed  to 
be  half  beside  herself  with  agitation.  As 
she  glared  at  me,  she  made  me  almost  feel 
as  if  I  had  been  behaving  to  her  like  a 
brute. 

"My  aunt  has  only  jast  now  told  me." 

"  Told  you  what  t " 

"  That  Mra  Riddle  arrived " 

She  interrupted  me. 

"  Mrr.  Riddle  1  My  motherJ  Well,  go 
onl" 

She  stamped  on  the  floor.  I  almost  felt 
as  if  she  had  stamped  on  me.    I  went  on. 


"My  aunt  has  jast  told  me  that  Mrs. 
Riddle  arrived  in  England  yeateirday.  She 
has  written  this  morning  to  lay  that  she  is 
coaling  on  at  once." 

'*  But  I  don't  understand  1 "  She  resUy 
looked  as  if  she  did  not  understand.  "  I 
thought — I  was  told  that — she  was  going 
to  remain  abroad  for  months." 

"It  seems  that  she  has  changed  her 
mind." 

"Changed  her  mindl"  Miss  Riddle 
stared  at  me  as  If  she  thought  that  such  a 
thing  was  inconceivable.  "  When  did  you 
say  mat  she  was  coming  1 " 

"  Aunt  tells  me  that  she  is  expecting  her 
every  moment" 

"  Mr.  Eempster,  what  am  I  to  dot" 

She  appealed  to  me,  with  outstretched 
hands — actually  trembling,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  with  passion — ^as  if  I  knew,  or  under- 
stood her  either  1 

<'I  am  afraid,  May,  that  Mrs.  Riddle 
has  not  been  to  you  all  that  a  mother 
ought  to  be.  I  have  heard  something  of 
this  before.  '  Bat  I  did  not  think  that  It 
was  so  bad  as  it  seems." 

"You  have  heudt  You  have  heard! 
My  good  sir,  you  don't  know  what  you're 
talking  about  In  the  very  least  There  is 
one  thing  very  certain,  that  I  must  go  at 
once." 

"Got    May!" 

She  moved  forward.  I  believe  she  would 
have  gone  if  I  had  not  stepped  ^between 
her  and  the  door.  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
slightly  bewildered.  It  struck  me  that 
perhaps  I  had  not  broken  the  news  so 
delicately  as  I  might  have  done.  I  had 
blundered  somewhere.  Something  must 
be  wrong,  if,  after  having  been  parted 
from  her,  for  all  I  knew,  for  years, 
immediately  on  hearing  of  her  mother's 
return,  her  first  impulse  was  towards 
flight 

"  Well  t "  she  cried,  looking  up  at  me 
like  a  small,  wild  thing. 

"My  dear  May,  wliat  do  you  meant 
Where  are  you  going  t    To  your  room  t " 

"  To  my  room  t  No  I  I  am  going  away  1 
away  1  Right  out  of  this,  as  quickly  as  I 
can!" 

"  Bat,  after  all,^  your  mother  is  your 
mother.  Surely  she  cannot  have  made 
herself  so  objectionable  that,  at  the  mere 
thought  of  her  arrival,  you  shoald  wish  to 
run  away  from  her,  goodness  alone  knows 
where.  So  far  as  I  understand,  she  has 
disarranged  her  plans,  and  hurried  aerosa 
the  Atlantic,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing 
you." 
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She  'looked  at  me  in  lilenoe  for  a 
moment.  As  she  looked,  outwardly,  ihe 
froze. 

**  Mr.  Eempeter,  I  am  at  a  lou  to  nnder- 
itand  yonr  eonnection  with  my  affairs. 
Still  less  do  I  understand  the  grounds  on 
whieh  you  would  endeavour  to  regulate 
my  movements.  It  is  true  that  you  are  a 
man,  and  I  am  a  woman ;  that  you  are 
big,  and  I  am  little ;  but — are  those  the 
oidy  grounds ) " 

*<0f  eourse,  if  yon  look  at  it  like 
that '' 

Shrugging  my  shoulders,  I  moved  aside. 
As  I  did  so,  some  one  entered  the  room. 
Turning,  I  saw  it  was  my  aunt.  She  was 
dosely  followed  by  another  woman. 

*'My  dear  May,"  said  my  aunt,  and 
unless  I  am  mistaken,  her  voice  was 
trembling,  ''here  is  your  mother." 

The  woman  who  was  with  my  aunt  was 
a  tall,  loosely-built  person,  with  Iron-grey 
hair,  a  square,  determined  jaw,  and  eyes 
whieh  looked  as  if  they  could  have  stared 
the  Sphinx  right  out  of  oountenance.  She 
was  holding  a  pair  of  pince-nez  in  position 
on  the  bridge  of  her  nose.  Throush  them 
she  was  fixedly  regarding  May.  But  she 
made  no  forward  movement.  The  rigidity 
of  her  countenance,  of  the  cold  sternness 
which  was  in  her  eyes,  of  the  hard  lines 
which  were  about  her  mouth,  did  not  relax 
in  the  least  degree.  Nor  did  she  accord 
her  any  sign  of  greeting.  I  thought  that 
ibis  was  a  comfortable  way  in  which  to 
meet  one's  daughter — and  such  a  daughter  1 
— after  a  lengthened  separation.  With  a 
feeling  of  the  pity  of  it,  I  turned  again  to 
May.  As  I  did  so,  a  sort  of  creepy-crawly 
sensation  went  all  up  my  back.  The  little 
girl  really  struck  me  as  being  frightened 
half  out  of  her  life.  Her  face  was  white 
and  drawn ;  her  lips  were  quivering ;  her 
big  eyes  were  dilated  in  a  manner  which 
uncomfortably  recalled  a  wild  creature 
which  has  gone  stark  mad  with  fear. 

It  was  a  painful  silenoe.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  my  aunt  was  as  conscious  of  it 
aa  any  on^.  I  expect  that  she  felt  May's 
position  as  keenly  as  if  it  had  been  her 
own.  She  probably  could  not  understand 
the  woman's  cold-bloodedness,  the  girl's 
too  obvious  shrinking  from  her  mother. 
In  what,  I  am  afraid,  was  awkward, 
blonddiing  fashion,  she  tried  to  smooth 
things  over. 

"May,  dear,  don't  you  see  it  Is  your 
mother  I " 

Then  Mr&  Riddle  spoke.  She  turned 
to  my  aunt. 


*'I  don't  understand  you.  Who  is  this 
person  ? " 

I  distinctly  saw  my  aunt  give  a  gasp.  I 
knew  she  was  trembUng. 

*'  Don't  you  see  that  it  is  May  1 " 

•'Mayf    Who!    Thisgirlf" 

Again  Mra  Riddle  looked  at  the  girl  who 
was  standing  close  beside  me.  Such  a 
lookl  And  again  there  was  silence.  I 
do  not  know  what  my  aunt  felt.  But,  from 
what  I  felt,  I  can  guess.  I  felt  as  if  a 
stroke  of  lightning,  as  it  were,  had  suddenly 
laid  bare  an  act  of  mine,  the  disoovery 
of  which  would  cover  me  with  undying 
shame.  The  discovery  had  come  with 
such  blinding  suddenness,  that^  as  yet,  I 
was  unable  to  realise  all  that  it  meant 
As  I  looked  at  the  girl,  who  seemed 
all  at  once  to  have  be^me  smaller  even 
than  she  usually  was,  I  was  conscious 
that,  if  I  did  not  keep  myself  well  in  hand, 
I  was  in  danger  of  collapsing  at  the  knees. 
Rather  than  have  suffered  what  I  suffered 
then,  I  would  sooner  have  had  a  good 
sound  thrashing  any  day,  and  half  my 
bones  well  broken. 

I  saw  the  little  girl's  body  swaying  in 
the  air.  For  a  moment  I  thought  that 
she  was  goin^  to  faint.  But  she  caught 
herself  at  it  just  in  time.  Aa  she  pulled 
herself  together,  a  shudder  went  all  over 
her  face.  With  her  fists  denched  at  her 
sides,  she  stood  quite  stQl.  Then  she 
turned  to  my  aunt. 

"  I  am  not  May  Riddle,"  she  said,  in  a 
voice  which  was  at  one  and  the  same  time 
strained,  eager,  and  defiant,  and  as  unlike 
her  ordinary  voice  as  chalk  is  different 
from  cheese.  Rabing  her  hands,  she  covered 
her  face.  "  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  said  I 
was!" 

She  burst  out  crybg;  Into  such  wild 

K'ef  that  one  might  have  been  excused  for 
ling  that  she  would  hurt  herself  by  the 
violence  of  her  own  emotion.  Aunt  and 
I  were  dumb.  As  for  Mrs.  Riddle — and, 
if  you  come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  only 
naturiJ  —  she  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  dtuation  in  the  leaat.  Turning 
to  my  aunt,  she  caught  her  by  the  arm. 

**  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  what 
is  the  meaning  of  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings!" 

**  My  dear  1 "  seemed  to  be  all  that  my 
aunt  could  stammer  in  reply. 

"Answer  met"  I  really  believe  that 
Mrs.  Riddle  shook  my  aunt.  "  Where  is 
my  daughter — May ! " 

"We  thought— we  were  told  that  this 
was  May."    My  aunt  addressed  herself  to 
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the  gu]|  who  WM  still  Bobbiog  as  if  her 
heart  woald  break.  *'  My  dear,  I  am  very 
sorry,  bat  yoa  know  yoa  gave  us  to  under- 
stand  that  yon  were  May. 

Then  some  glimmering  of  the  meaning 
of  the  situation  did  seem  to  dawn  on  Birs. 
Riddle's  mind.  She  tomed  to  the  crying 
girl;  and  a  look  oama  on  her  face  which 
gave  one  the  impression  that  one  liad 
suddenly  lighted  on  the  key-note  of  her 
character.  It  was  a  look  of  uncompro- 
mising resolution.  A  woman  who  could 
summon  up  such  an  expression  at  will 
ought  to  be  a  leader.  She  never  could  be 
led.  I  sincerely  trust  that  my  wife — ^if  I 
ever  have  one — when  we  differ,  wiU  never 
look  like  that  If  she  does,  I  am  afraid  it 
will  have  to  be  a  case  of  her  way,  not 
mine.  As  I  watched  Mrs.  Riddle,  I  was 
uncommonly  glad  she  was  not  my  mother. 
She  went  and  planted  herself  right  in  front 
of  the  crying  girL  And  she  said,  quietly, 
but  in  a  tone  of  voice  the  hard  frigidity  of 
which  suggested  the  nether  millstone : 

"Cease  that  noise.  Take  your  hands 
from  before  your  face.  Are  you  one  of 
that  class  of  persons  who,  with  the  will  to 
do  evil,  lack  the  courage  to  face  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  misdeeds  t  I  can 
assure  you  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
noise  is  thrown  away.  Oandour  ii  your 
only  hope  with  me.  Do  you  hear  what  I 
say  %  Take  your  hands  from  before  your 
face.' 

I  should  fancy  that  Mrs.  Riddle's  words, 
and  still  more  her  manner,  must  have  cut 
the  girl  like  a  whip.  Anyhow,  she  did  as 
she  was  told.  She  took  her  hands  from 
before  her  face.  Her  eyes  were  blurred 
with  weeping.  She  sttU  was  sobbing. 
Big  tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that  her  crying  had 
by  no  means  Improved  her  personal  ap- 
pearance. You  could  see  she  was  doing 
her  utmost  to  regain  her  self-controL  And 
she  faced  Mrs.  Riddle  with  a  degree  of 
assurance  which,  whether  she  was  in  the 
right  or  in  the  wrong,  I  was  glad  to  see. 
That  stalwart  representative  of  the  modem 
Women  Omsaders  continued  to  address 
her  in  the  same  unflattering  way. 

**Who  are  yout  How  comes  it  that 
I  find  you  passing  yourself  off  as  my 
daughter  In  Mrs.  Plaskett's  house  t " 

The  girl's  answer  took  me  by  surprise. 

■*  I  owe  you  no  explanation,  and  I  shall 
give  you  none." 

'*  You  are  mistaken.  You  owe  me  a  very 
frank  explanation.  I  promise  you  you  shall 
give  me  one  before  I've  done  with  you." 


''I  wish  and  intend  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  you.  Bd  so  good  as  to 
let  me  pass." 

The  girl's  defiant  attitude  took  Mrs. 
Riddle  slightly  aback.  I  was  delighted. 
Whatever  she  had  been  crying  for,  it  had 
evidently  not  been  for  want  of  pluck.  It 
was  plain  that  she  had  pluck  enough  for 
fifty*    It  did  me  good  to  see  her. 

"Take  my  advice,  young  woman,  and 
do  not  attempt  that  sort  of  thing  with  me 
— unless,  that  is,  you  wish  me  to  give  you 
a  short  shrift,  and  send  at  once  for  the 
police." 

''The  police!  For  met  YonaremadI" 

For  a.moment  Mrs.  Riddle  really  did  look 
a  trifle  mad.  She  went  quite  green.  She 
took  the  girl  by  the  shoulder  roughly. 
I  saw  that  the  little  thing  was  windng 
beneath  the  pressure  of  her  hand.  That 
was  more  than  I  could  stand. 

"Excuse  me,  Mrs.  Riddle,  but — ^if  you 
would  not  mind  1 " 

Whether  she  did  or  did  not  mind,  I  did 
not  wait  for  her  to  tell  me.  I  removed 
her  hand,  with  as  much  politeness  as  was 
possible,  from  where  she  had  placed  it 
She  looked  at  m^,  not  nicely. 

"  Pray,  sir,  who  are  you  1 " 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Plaskett's  nephew,  Charles 
Eempster,  and  very  much  at  your  service, 
Mrs.  Riddle." 

"  So  you  are  Charles  Kempster  t  I  have 
heard  of  you."  I  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
markbg  that  I  also  had  heard  of  her. 
Bat  I  refrained.  '*B8  so  good,  young 
man,  as  not  to  interfera"    ' 

I  bowed.    The  girl  spoke  to  me. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Kempster."  She  turned  to  my  aunt  One 
could  see  that  every  moment  she  was 
becoming  more  her  cool,  collected  self  again. 
''Mrs.  Plaskett,  it  is  to  you  I  owe  an 
explanation.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  one 
when  and  where  you  please.  Now,  if 
it  is  your  pleasure." 

My  aunt  was  rubbing  her  hands  together 
in  a  feeble,  purposeless,  undecided  sort 
sort  of  way.  Uuleis  I  err,  she  was  crying, 
for  a  change.  With  the  exception  of  my 
uncle,  I  should  say  that  my  aunt  was 
the  most  peace-loving  soul  on  earth. 

'*Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  wiah  to  saj 
anything  to  pain  you — as  you  must  know ! 
— but  if  you  can  explain,  I  wish  yon  would. 
We  have  grown  very  fond  of  you,  your 
uncle  and  I." 

It  was  not  a  very  bright  speech  of  my 
aunt's,  but  it  seemed  to  please  the  person 
for  whom  it  was  intended  immensely.    She 
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rui  to  her,  ahe  took  hold  of  both  her 
handi,  ahe  kined  her  on  either  oheek. 

"  Yoa  dear  darling  I  I've  been  a  perfect 
wretch  to  yoa«  bat  not  each  a  yillain  aa 
your  fancy  painta  me.  I'll  tell  yon  all 
abont  it— now."  Claaplng  her  liaoda  be- 
hind her  back,  ahe  looked  my  aont  de- 
mnrely  fai  t^e  faoe.  Bat  in  apite  of  her 
demoreneaa,  I  coald  aee  that  ahe  waa  fall 
of  ndadiief  to  the  finger-tipa.  "  Yoa  moat 
know  that  I  am  Daiay  Hardy.  I  am  the 
danghter  of  Fiancia  Hardy,  of  the  Corin- 
thian Theatre." 

Directly  the  worda  had  paaaed  her  lipa, 
I  knew  her.  Yon  remember  how  often 
we  aaw  her  in  "  The  Pennileta  Pilgrim  "  1 
And  how  good  ahe  waaf  And  how  we 
fell  in  lore  with  her,  the  pair  of  oa  t  All 
along,  aomething  aboat  her,  now  and  then,' 
had  filled  me  with  a  aort  of  overwhelming 
conviction  that  I  moat  have  aeen  her  aome- 
where  befora  What  an  aaa  I  had  been  1 
Bat  then  to  think  of  her — well,  modeaty — 
in  paaaing  heraelf  off  aa  Mra.  BidcUe'a 
daaghter.  Aa  for  Mrs.  Biddle,  ahe  received 
the  yoang  lady'a  confeaaion  with  what 
ahe  poaaibly  intended  for  an  air  of  craahing 
disdain. 

"  An  actreaa ! "  ahe  exclaimed. 

She  awitched  her  akirta  on  one  aide, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  preventbg 
their  coming  into  contact  with  iniqaity. 
Miaa  Hardy  paid  no  heed. 

''May  Biddle  ia  a  very  dear  friend  of 
mine." 

•"I  don't  beUeve  it/' cried  Mra.  Biddle, 
with  what,  to  aay  the  leaat  of  it,  waa  perfect 
frankneaa.  Still  Miaa  Hardy  paid  no 
heed. 

'*It  ia  the  deareatwiah  of  her  life  to 
become  an  actreaa." 

•'It'aaUei" 

This  time  Miaa  Hardy  did  pay  heed. 
She  faced  the  frankly  apeaUng  lady. 

"It  ia  no  lie,  aa  yoa  are  qaite  aware. 
Yoa  know  very  well  that,  ever  aince  ahe  waa 
a  child,  it  liaa  been  her  continaal  dream." 

"  It  waa  nothing  bat  a  childiah  craze." 

Miaa  Hardy  ahrogged  her  ahoaldera. 

"  Mra.  Biddle  aaea  her  own  phraaeology ; 
I  aae  mine.  I  can  only  aay  that  May  haa 
often  told  me  that,  when  ahe  waa  bat  a 
tiny  thing,  her  mother  need  to  whip  her 
for  playing  at  being  an  actreaa.  She  oaed 
to  try  and  make  her  promise  that  ahe 
woold  never  go  inaide  a  theatre,  and  when 
ahe  refased,  ahe  aaed  to  beat  her  craelly. 
As  she  grew  older,  her  mother  need  to 
lock  her  in  her  bedroom,  and  keep  her 
without  food  for  day  a  and  day  a " 


"  Hold  year  tongue,  girl  1  Who  are  yoa 
that  yoa  dioald  comment  on  my  dealinga 
with  my  child!  A  yoong  girl,  who^  j^ 
her  own  confeadon,  haa  already  become  a 
painted  thing,  and  who  aeema  to  glory  in 
her  ahame,  ia  a  ereatare  with  whom  I  can 
own  no  common  womanhood.  Again  I 
inaist  upon  year  telling  me,  without  any 
attempt  at  rhodomontade,  how  it  ia  that  I 
find  a  creature  auch  aa  you  poaing  aa  my 
child." 

The  girl  vouchaaf ed  her  no  direct  reply. 
She  looked  at  her  with  a  curious  acorn, 
which  I  fancy  Mra.  Biddle  did  not  alto- 
gether reliab.  Then  ahe  turned  again  to 
my  aunt. 

"  Mrs.  Flaskett,  it  ia  aa  I  teU  yoa.  All 
her  life  May  haa  wiahed  to  be  an  actreaa. 
Aa,  ahe  haa  grown  older  her  wiah  haa 
atrengthenei  You  aee,  all  my  people 
have  been  actora  and  aotreaaea.  I,  myaelf , 
love  acting.  You  could  hardly  expect  me, 
in  auch  a  matter,  to  be  against  my  friend. 
And  then — there  waa  my  brother." 

She  pauaed.  Her  face  became  more 
miachievous ;  and,  unleaa  I  am  miataken, 
Mra.  Biddle'a  face  grew  blacker.  Bat  ahe 
let  the  girl  go  on. 

*'  Claud  believed  in  her.  He  waa  even 
more  upon  her  aide  than  I  waa.  He 
aaw  her  act  in  aome  private  theatrioala " 

Then  Mra  Biddle  did  atrike  in. 

<'  My  daughter  never  acted,  dther  in 
public  or  in  private,  in  her  life.  Girl, 
how  dare  you  pile  lie  upon  lie ! " 

Miss  Hardjr  gave  her  look  for  look.  One 
felt  that  the  woman  knew  that  the  girl 
waa  apeaking  the  truth,  although  ahe  might 
not  choose  to  own  it. 

'*May  did  many  thinga  of  which  her 
mother  had  no  knowledge.  How  could  it 
be  otherwiael  When  a  mother  makea 
it  her  buaineaa  to  repreaa  at  any  coat 
the  reaaonable  deairea  which  are  bound 
up  in  her  daughter'a  very  being,  ahe  muat 
expect  to  be  deceived.  Aa  I  aay,  my 
brother  Olaud  aaw  her  act  in  aome 
private  theatricals.  And  he  waa  perauaded 
that,  for  once  in  a  way,  hers  was  not  a 
case  of  a  person  miataking  the  deaire  to 
be  for  the  power  to  be,  t^canae  ahe  waa 
an  actreu  bom.  Then  thinga  came  to 
a  climax.  May  wrote  to  me  to  aay  that 
ahe  waa  leaving  college;  that  her  mother 
was  in  America ;  and  that  so  far  as  her 
ever  becoming  an  actress  was  concerned, 
so  far  as  she  could  judge,  it  waa  a  case  of 
now  or  never.  I  ahowed  her  letter  to 
Claad.  He  at  once  declared  that  it  ahould 
be  a  caae  of  now.    A  new  play  was  coming 
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out,  in  whieh  he  wM  to  aet,  and  in  which, 
he  said,  there  was  a  part  which  would  fit 
May  like  a  glore.  It  was  not  a  large 
part;  st01|  there  it  was.  If  she  ohose,  he 
would  see  she  had  it.  I  wrote  and  told 
her  what  Claud  said.  She  jumped  for  joy 
— ^through  the  post^  you  understand.  Then 
they  began  to  draw  me  in.  Until  her 
mother's  return.  May  was  to  have  gone, 
for  safe  keeping,  to  one  of  her  motiier's 
particular  friends.  If  she  had  gone,  the 
thing  would  have  been  hopeless.  But, 
at  the  last  moment,  the  plan  fell  tiirough. 
It  was  arranged,  instead,  that  she  should 
go  to  her  aunt — to  yon,  Mrs.  Plaskett. 
You  bad  not  seen  her  since  her  childhood ; 
you  had  no  notion  of  what  she  looked 
Uke.  I  really  do  not  know  from  whom 
the  suggestion  came,  but  it  was  suggested 
that  I  should  come  to  you,  pretending  to 
be  her.  And  I  was  to  keep  on  pretending^ 
till  the  rubicon  was  passed  and  the  play 
produced.  If  she  once  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing footing  on  the  stage,  though  it  might 
be  never  so  slight  a  one,  Msy  declared  that 
wOd  horses  should  not  drag  her  back 
again.  And  I  knew  her  well  enough  to 
be  aware  that,  when  she  said  a  thing,  she 
meant  exactly  what  she  said.  Mrs. 
Plaskett^  I  should  have  made  you  this 
confession  of  my  own  initiative  next  week. 
Indeed,  May  would  have  come  and  told 
you  the  tale  herself,  if  Mrs.  Btddle  had 
not  returned  all  these  months  before 
any  one  expected  her.  Because,  as  it 
happens,  the  play  was  produced  last 
night '' 

MtF.  Biddle  had  been  listeniog,  with 
a  face  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud.  Here 
she  again  laid  her  hand  upon  Miss  Hardy's 
shoulder. 

"  Where  1  Tell  me !  I  will  still  save 
her,  though,  to  do  so,  I  have  to  drag  her 
through  the  streets." 

Miss  Hardy  turned  to  her  with  a  smile. 

"  May  does  not  need  saving,  she  already 
has  attained  salvation.  I  hear,  not  only 
that  the  play  was  a  great  success,  but  that 
May's  part,  as  she  acted  it,  was  the  success 
of  the  play.  As  for  dragging  her  through 
the  streets,  jou  know  that  you  are  talking 
nonsense.  She  is  of  an  age  to  do  as  she 
pleaies.  You  have  no  more  power  to  put 
constraint  upon  her,  than  you  have  to  put 
constraint  upon  me." 

All  at  once  Miss  Hardy  let  herself  go, 
aa  it  were. 

"Mrs.  Biddle,  you  have  spent  a  large 
part  of  your  life  in  libelliug  all  that  I  hold 
dearest;  you  will  now  be  taught  of  how 


great  a  libel  you  have  been  guilty.  Yon 
will  learn  from  the  example  of  your 
daughter's  own  life,  that  women  oan,  and 
do,  live  as  pure  and  as  decent  lives  upon 
one  sort  of  stage,  as  are  lived,  upon 
another  sort  of  stagey  by  *  Women  Cru- 
saders.'" 

She  swept  the  infuriated  Mrs.  Biddle 
such  a  curtsy.  .  .  .  well,  there's  the  story 
for  you,  Dave.  There  was,  I  believe,  a  lot 
more  talking.  And  some  of  it,  I  dare 
say,  approached  to  high  fainting.  But  I 
had  had  enough  of  it,  and  went  outsida 
Mfss  Hs^y  insisted  on  leaving  the  house 
that  very  day.  As  I  felt  that  I  might  not 
be  wanted,  I  also  left.  We  went  up  to 
town  together  in  the  same  carriage.  We 
had  it  to  ourselves.  And  that  night  I  saw 
May  Biddle,  the  real  May  Biddle.  I  don't 
mind  telliug  you  in  private,  that  she  is 
acting  in  that  new  thing  of  Pettigrewe's, 
'*The  Fljing  Folly."  under  the  name  of 
Miss  Lyndhurst.  She  only  has  a  smidl 
part;  but,  as  Miss  Hardy  declares  her 
brother  said  of  her,  she  plays  it  like  an 
actress  bom.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
she  becomes  all  the  rage  before  long. 

One  could  not  help  feeling  sorry  for  Mrs, 
Biddle,  in  a  kind  of  a  way.  I  dare  say  she 
feels  pretty  bad  about  it  all.  But  then 
she  only  has  herself  to  blame.  When  a 
mother  and  her  daughter  pull  different 
ways,  the  odds  are  that,  in  the  end,  youth 
will  prevaO.  Especially  when  the  daughter 
has  as  much  resolution  as  the  mother. 

As  for  Daisy  Hardy,  I  believe  she  is 
going  to  the  Plasketts  again  next  week.  If 

she  does  I  have  half  a  mind though  I 

know  she  wUl  only  laugh  at  me,  if  I  do  go. 
I  don't  care.  Between  you  and  me,  I  don't 
believe  she's  half  so  wedded  to  the  stage 
as  she  pretends  she  is. 


A  LITTLE  COQUETTE. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERS 


CHAPTER  I. 

When  Hilda  Clifford  became  engaged  to 
Lord  Lingridge,  people  held  up  their  hands 
in  astonishment  at  his  choice  and  her  luck. 
No  one  had  ever  imagined  that  Hilda  would 
make  such  a  match  1  \  ^ 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  retire^  Oolonel, 
and  though  considered  fascmating,  was  not 
by  any  means  pretty.  Lord  Langridge, 
however,  was  head  over  ears  in  love,  and 
rapturously  happy  that  Hilda  had  deigned  to 
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accept  him.  The  young  lady  in  qaestion  was 
quite  firank  ahoat  her  own  feeUngi.  When 
Lord  Langridge  was  on  the  Yerge  of 
propoaing^  ihe  lat  over  the  fire  mm  her 
espedal  friend  Lacy  Grordon,  and  diieiiased 
the  matter  freely.  She  was  weaxing  a  new 
and  enensive  gown  that  afternoon,  and 
fingered  the  costly  staff  softly  as  she 
tdked. 

«•  This  is  mother's  last  effort  at  getting 
me  married,**  she  annonnced,  with  a  sweep 
of  the  hand  that  indoded  a  ooquettbh  hat 
and  a  set  cff  fdrs  that  lay  npon  the  sofa, 
jast  as  she  had  thrown  them  off.  "She 
has  really  spared  no  expense  this  time, 
I^ey.  It  will  be  very  hard  lines  for  her 
if  Langridge  does  not  come  to  the  pobt 
after  all" 

"  Yon  have  the  oddest  way  of  talking, 
Hilda  1  I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Clifford 
wonld  say  if  she  heard  yon." 

"She  wonld  pat  things  in  a  different 
lights  no  donbty''  said  ^da  negligently, 
**  bat  when  I  saw  that  boa  I  knew  at  once 
that  this  was  my  last  qhance,  and  I  mast 
grasp  it" 

'*  Toar  last  chance  1  And  yoa  are  only 
twenty-one ! " 

"I  know,  dear.  But  I  am  the  kind 
that  goes  off  very « quickly,"  said  Hilda 
resignedly.  "  hk  three  years'  time  I  shan't 
be  fit  to  be  seen." 

"  I  wonder  yoa  have  never  got  married 
before,  yoa  luve  snch  a  way  with  yoa," 
said  Lucy  admiringly. 

"I  have  cultivated  that,  dear.  It  has 
been  the  result  of  years  of  experience  of 
mankind.  I  am  not  pretty,  but  I  early 
determined  to  be  fascinating." 

*' You  have  succeeded  admirably.  And 
I  have  heard  you  called  pretty." 

''That  -has  always  been  my  highest 
triumph.  I  am  not  good-looking  for  even 
two  minutes  together ;  but  if  I  feel  called 
upon  to  exert  myself,  I  can  make  any  man 
ready  to  swear  that  I  am  lovely." 

Hilda  looked  into  the  fire  for  a  moment 
and  then  laughed  a  little. 

"  Lord  Langridge  admired  my  liair  the 
other  day,"  she  went  on,  ''and  I  said,  'It 
isn't  aU  ndne,  you  know.'  You  should  have 
seen  his  face  I    I  told  him  that  the  older  I 

I^ot  the  more  hair  I  meant  to  have.    He 
ooked  awfully  shocked.     I  do  wish  he 
wasn't  quite  so  serious." 
"Howoldishel" 

•*  For-r-r-ty,"  said  HQda,  rolling  her  r's 
and  her  eyes  at  the  same  time. 
"You  like  him,  don't  yon,  Hilda  t" 
"  Oh,  he  is  a  pleaesnt  little  thing,"  re- 


turned Miss  Clifford,  with  a  slight  yawn. 
"I  have  no  doubt  he  will  let  me  have  my 
own  way  in  everythbg.  He  is  going  to 
propose  to-monow." 

"  How  do  you  know  1 " 

"  I  am  going  to  wear  a  new  frock,  and 
will  leave  the  room  to  find  her 


thimble^  wheE  he  calls.  She  will  be  away 
a  discreet  space  of  time,  and  when  she 
comes  back  I  shall  be  wearing  an  enormous 
half  hoop  of  diamonds  on  the  tUrd  finger 
of  my  left  hand.  Lo^  Langridge,  who 
will  have  been  sitting  very  near  me,  pro- 
bably with  his  arm  round  my  waist,  wQl 
colour  scarlet  And  I  shall  explain  things 
with  graceftal  self-possession,  and  mamma 
will  call  me  her  dear  daughter,  and  ask  him 
to  be  kind  to  me^  and ** 

"  Hilda,  I  do  wonder  you  can  talk  [like 
that  1  I  think  you  are  very  unfeeling  and 
— and  horrid." 

"  It's  the  way  I  have  been  brought  np 
that  has  done  it,"  returned  Miss  Clifford, 
with  a  slight  hardening  of  the  month. 
"  Upon  my  word,  Lucy,  there  are  very  few 
tlili^s  in  heaven  or  earth  that  I  respect  or 
care  for." 

"I  wonder  how  it  wiU  turn  oatt  I 
shouldn't  care  to  be  in  Lord  Langridge's 
shoes." 

"Ah,  there  you  are  wrong.  I  sludl  make 
him  a  model  wife.  I  do  respect  him 
though  I  don't  love  liim,  and  I  shsU  be  as 
affectionate  as  possible.  When  I  die  I 
shall  no  doubt  be  called  'a  faithful  and 
devoted  wife^'  on  my  tombstone." 

"  Have  you  ever  had  a  spark  of  sentiment 
for  any  man  t "  asked  Lucy,  kokixifi  at  her 
fhend  curiously. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes,"  replied  Miss  Clifford, 
raiabg  her  eyes^  which  were  nndeniably 

fmtty,  to  the  ceiling ;  "  I  have  really  cared 
or  three  or  four." 

"How  tfaresome  you  are,  Hilda  I  Yoa 
are  never  your  real  self  even  with  ma  I 
believe  there  was  only  one  person  who  ever 
did  understand  you.  And  that  was  Captain 
Cur  wen." 

The  flickering  firelight  showed  that 
Hilda  had  turned  a  little  pale.  Bat  other- 
wise slie  did  not  falter. 

'*  Captain  Carwen  was  a  very  dissttreeaUe 
person,"  she  rejoined  lightly.  "  Eto  had  a 
way  of  treating  me  as  if  I  were  six 
years  old,  and  rather  imbecile  into  the 
bargain.  Oh,  no,  I  coaldn't  possibly  stand 
Captain  Carwen." 

"I  shall  always  believe  that  you  were 
cut  out  for  each  other,  nevertheless,"  said 
Lucy  determinedly ;  "  and  why  he  left  for 
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Indift  in  laeh  a  frightful  hairy,  I  never 
oonld  make  oat." 

Hfldft  stood  up  and  itretched  oat  her 
hand  for  her  hat^  whidi  the  arranged 
oarefally  and  ooqaettbhly  above  her  dark 
eorla. 

*'I  think  he  went  beeaoie  he  wai 
annoyed  with  me/'  ihe  said  deliberately. 
'*  I  bdieve  the  qaanel  began  aboat  a  hat 
he  didn't  like.  Yea,  on  the  whole  I 
honeaUy  beUeve  he  went  to  India  beeante 
of  thatb  It  leemi  a  trivial  reaion,  doeen't 
itr 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Lacy  flatly. 

'«0h,  bat  it's  trae,"  said  Hilda,  disposing 
her  costly  boa  ronnd  her  neck,  and  sar- 
veying  herself  admiringly  in  the  glass. 
*<It  was  a  pork-pie  hat  too,  I  remember. 
Poor  Teddy  Wide  admired  it  very  mach, 
and  asked  me  always  to  wear  it  when  I 
went  to  meet  him.  Oaptain  Corwen 
thoaght  I  was  forward  when  I  told  the 
dear  boy  I  shoald  never  wear  any  other 
since  he  Uked  it  so  mach,  and  he  said  the 
hat  was  hideoas.  We  had  a  desperate 
qaanrel  over  it,  and  ealled  ^Aoh  other  all 
sorts  of  namei." 

"There  was  something  more  than  that, 
I  am  tare." 

"I  dare  say  there  was,"  said  HOda 
negligently;  ''bat  what  does  it  matter 
now  that  it  is  over  and  done  with  f  " 

"  He  was  desperately  in  love  with  yon, 
EKlds,  and  knew  how  to  manage  yon  to 
perfeetion.  A  nioe  handfal  poor  Lord 
Langridge  will  find  yoa  1 " 

"I  hate  to  be  managed.  Captain  Car- 
wen  was  a  dear,  I  admits  bat  I  never  re- 
member any  one  who  made  me  so  cross." 

''  He  was  very'  good-looking." 

**  Oh,  yes.  A  great  improvement  on  my 
poor  IiMigridge,  I  mast  say.  I  don'6  know 
how  I  AmU  stand  those  little  side  whiskers 
of  his.  And  he  will  hate  to  grow  a 
moastache.  I  hate  being  kisMd  by  a  clean- 
shaven man.  One  might  as  well  kiss  a 
woman  at  once." 

She  panted  for  a  moment,  and  then 
held  oat  her  hand. 

''  Oood«bye,  Lacy.    Wish  me  joy." 

« I  wonder  what  will  be  the  end  of  it," 
said  Lacy,  absently  daiping  the  proffered 
hand.  "  Ton  are  jast  the  sort  of  girl  to 
have  an  exciting  history  and  get  into  no 
end  of  scrapes." 

"  The  end  will  be  matrimony,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  enongh  to  steady  the  most 
skittish  woman  that  ever  lived." 

'*  Marriage  doesn't  end  everything,  yon 
know.    Be  carefal,  Hilda." 


*'I  am  going  to  be  very  earefol — oh, 
desperately  so  for  abont  six  weeks.  I  shall 
make  an  arrangement  with  Langridge  that 
I  may  barst  oat  every  now  and  then.  I 
mast  have  my  day  out  like  the  hoose- 
maids." 

<<0h,  HQda,  don't  many  him,"  cried 
Lacy  fervenUy.  ''If  yon  feel  like  that 
aboat  It  yoa  will  be  miserable.  Marriage 
isn't  for  a  few  hoars  or  a  few  days ;  it  is 
for  the  whole  of  one's  Ufe.  Think  of  that^ 
HUdal    The  whole  of  one's  Ufe  I " 

*'  I  don't  want  to  think  aboat  it  Why 
shoald  I  bother  myself  aboat  disagreeable 
things  f  There  is  nothing  so  bad  for  one's 
looks  as  thinkfaig.  It  brings  no  end  of 
wrinkles  at  once." 

She  went  oat  into  the  hall  with  a  light 
langh.  As  Lacy  opened  the  front  door  for 
her,  she  tamed  for  a  moment  and  kitsed 
her  cheek — a  very  nnnsaal  demonstration 
of  affection  on  her  part 

**  I  am  not  worth  thinking  aboat,  Laey," 
she  said,  "  so  don't  worry  year  little  head 
any  more  aboat  me.  I  mean  to  marry  Lord 
Langridge,  and  be  very  happy." 

'*If  a  determination  to  be  happy  wHl 
make  yoa  so,"  said  Lnoy,  watching  her 
fnend  go  down  the  stepi,  "I  dare  Say 
yoa  will  be  one  of  the  brightest  people 
Uving.    Only— it  doesn't ! " 

Bat  to  this  piece  of  philosophy  Misi 
Clifford  did  not  reply,  and  Lacy  shat  the 
door  and  went  back  to  the  fire  with  a  little 
sigh. 

"Poor  Hilda!"  she  said  to  herseli 
'*  She  Is  very  wilfnl  and  very  laschiating. 
She  deserved  a  better  late.  She  is  so 
marry  a  man  she  does  not  love.  What 
coold  ba  wone  than  that  t " 

Bat  Hilda,  walking  briskly  along  the 
conntry  road,  whose  frost-bonnd  surface 
was  almost  as  hard  as  Iron,  wasnot  wasttne 
her  time  In  sel&pity.  She  was  not  at  aU 
sare  that  her  fate  wu  each  a  hard  one. 
Trae,  she  had  lost  for  life  the  man  she  had 
really  bved,  bat  she  flattered  herself  that 
she  had  got  over  that  Iom,  and  was  settling 
comfortably  down  Into  nnsentlmental  com- 
mon-sense. Langridge  was  rich,  amiable, 
and  tremendoasly  fond  of  her.  What  more 
conld  a  woman  want  In  any  hasband  I  As 
his  wife  she  wonld  be  high  ap  In  the  social 
scale,  and  coald  satisfy  every  ambition.  She 
meant  to  shine  in  society.  Trae,  there  was 
always  Langridge  in  the  backgronnd,  an 
nnwelcome  accompaniment  of  his  wealth 
and  his  rank,  bat  Hilda  thrait  the  thought 
of  him  reaolately  away,  and  occapied  her- 
self with  him  as  little  as  possible.    She 
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thoagU  ftbont  Captain  Oorwen  BtiU  leH, 
and,  in  short,  wm  In  a  yeiy  comfortable 
frame  of  mind  altogether. 

As  she  drew  near  home,  and  the  pale 
wintry  sonset  was  gilding  the  distant  red 
roofs  of  the  village  cottages,  she  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Lord  Langridge  him- 
self was  on  in  front  She  had  a  good 
chance  of  surveying  her  fatnre  lord  and 
master.  His  short,  study  figore  was  as 
dearly  outlined  against  the  sky  as  was  the 
lean,  leafless  skeleton  elm-txee  that  looked 
Uaek  against  the  pale  gold  badkgroond. 

Hilda  moderated  her  pace  a  little  in 
order  to  scmtinise  him  at  leisure. 

"  Langridge  is  not  beautiful,"  she  said 
to  herself  critically,  *'bat  I  am  sure  be 
must  be  very  good.  When  we  are 
married  I  shall  have  to  stop  his  wearing 
tiioee  loud  plaid  trousers.  The  poor  boy 
has  no  taste." 

At  this  moment,  something — instinct, 
perhaps — ^made  Langridge  turn  round  and 
■ee  her.  He  immediately  wheeled  about 
and  hurried  towards  her,  his  honest  face 
beaming  with  delight 

'^This  is  indeed  a  pleasure  1  Do  you 
know.  Miss  Clifford,  that  I  was  on  my*way 
to  see  yon  t " 

"So I  imagined,"  returned  HQda,  giving 
him  a  careless  hand,  "as  this  road  has 
only  one  house  in  it|  and  that  is  ours." 

By  this  time  Langridge  was  walking 
beside  her.  Hilda  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  she  was  taller  than  he,  and  re- 
flected that  this  was  a  great  pity.  It 
wonld  spoil  the  appearanee  of  things  when 
they  went  out  together.  Hilda  was  not 
partisd  to  little  men. 

**  How  fortunate  I  turned  and  saw  you  i " 
pnrsiied  Langridge,  with  a  delighted  ez- 
presaion.  '*  Fancy,  if  I  had  found  you  out 
when  I  called  I " 

*'Ife  would  have  been  a  Mghtf  ul  calamity." 

**  Frightful  to  me.  I  do  not  believe 
that  you,"  with  reproachfol  tenderness, 
<•  would  have  cared  in  the  very  least" 

"  Ob,  I  am  not  so  inhuman  as  you  think 
me.  Since  you  have  taken  the  trouble4o 
walk  over  from  the  Abbey,  I  should  have 
been  really  sorry  to  have  missed  yon." 

<'How  kind  you  are  always  I  Tou 
almost  make  me  believe  sometimes  that 
yea  like  to  be  bored  by^  my  visits,"  said 
Lanftridge  tentatively. 

'*  You  don't  bore  me — ^mneh  1 "  said  Miss 
Oliffbrd,  smiliDg  at  him. 

The  smile  undid  the  severity  of  the 
words.     Lord  Langridge  took  fresh  heart. 

*' It  la  a  lovely  afternoon,"  he  remarked. 


as  the  gables  of  Hilda's  home  rose  in  si(^t 
at  the  end  of  the  long  country  road  down 
whidli  they  were  walking,  "don't  you 
think  it  is  a  pity  to  go  in  just  yet  t " 

The  words  were  commonplace  enough, 
but  they  were  spoken  rather  breathlessly. 
Hilda,  skilled  in  these  s%ns  of  coming 
events,  reflected  for  a  moment  whether 
she  would  prefer  Langridge  to  propose  to 
her  in  a  coantry  lane  ot  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  home.  She  decided  on  the  country 
lane.  There  was  leu  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  sentiment  and  emotion.  She 
felt  very  little  inclined  for  either  this 
afternoon.  Down  the  lane  they  accordingly 
went 

The  daffodil  sky  was  paling,  and  the 
air  from  across  the  fields  blew  fresh  and 
dear.  The  beauty  of  the  afternoon  was 
waning  quiddy.  Hilda  looked  at  her 
companion  steadfly  for  a  moment 

He  was  not  a  romantic  figure.  His  good- 
humoured  face  was  round  and  red,  and 
boasted  the  little  black  side  whiskers  that 
Hilda  abhorred.  His  gait  was  clumsy,  and 
his  figure  the  kind  which  is  the  tailor's 
despshr.  No  fine  dothes  could  ever  make 
Laogridge  look  elegant  Gould  she  bear 
this  shorty  stout,  good-tempered  little  man 
as  a  lifelong  companion  t  She  sighed,  and 
turned  away  her  head. 

Langridge,  who  had  been  nervously  slash- 
ing at  the  leafless  hedges  with  his  stick, 
now  gathered  up  his  coursge,  and  took  the 
plunge. 

"  Miss  Clifford— HQda,"  he  said  with  a 
final  dasb,  that  spoke  volumes,  "you  must 
have  known  for  some  time  irhat  my  feelings 
are  for  you.  I  am  a  bad  hand  at  expressing 
these  things,  but  the  long  and  short  of  it  is 
that  I  love  you,  and  that  I  will  have  no 
other  woman  for  my  wife." 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  stole  a  look 
at  the  pretty  profile  under  the  big  plumed 
hat 

*'  I  know  I  am  not  fit  for  you,"  he  went 
on  humbly.  "  I  am  too  old,  and  too  serious, 
and  too  plain.  Bat  no  handsome  young 
fellow  could  ever  love  you  more  than  I 
do." 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it  on  her 
muff,  inside  whidi  her  own  were  tightly 
clasped.  She  was  quite  surprised,  now 
that  the  supreme  moment  had  come,  that 
she  felt  an  irresistible  desfare  to  refuse,  once 
and  for  ever,  to  become  his  wife.  But  she 
knew  that  the  impulse  must  not  be  given 
way  to. 

'^  I  fully  appreciate  the  honour  you  are 
doing  me,  Lord  Langridge,"  she  said  slowly, 
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her  eyes  fixed  on  a  distant  line  of  trees, 
M  bat " 

"  For  Heayen's  sake,  don't  say  that  yon 
are  going  to  refuse  me!"  he  broke  in 
agitatedly.  '*  I  oonldnt  live  without  you. 
Indeed,  I  eonldn%  HiMa.  Yon  have  no 
idea  how  strong  my  feeling  is  towards  yon. 
And  when  yon  talk  about  my  doing  yon 
an  honour— yon  whose  shoes  I  am  not 
worthy  to— to  black,"  said  Langridge, 
easting  about  him  for  a  suitable  simile — 
''  you  make  me  feel  terrified  for  fear  that 
after  all " 

He  broke  off  again,  his  face  workbg. 

"Don't  do  it|  HOdal''  he  said  im- 
ploringly. 

This  time  she  turned  and  looked  at  him, 
and  their  eyes  met  The  ezpresdon  in 
hers  was  a  little  hard. 

"I  am  not  going  to  refuse  you,"  she 
said  slowly,  *'but  I  want  to  teU  yon 
something  first." 

*' j  eonid  listen  to  you  for  oyer  1 "  oried 
her  suitor  rapturously. 

"Jt  is  merely  to  say  that  I  do  not  love 
you." 

Langridge's face  fell;  and  thenbrightened 
again. 

'Of  oourse,  not   as  I   love   you.     I 


couldn't  expect  that  at  first.  But  I  will 
soon  teach  you." 

Hilda  would  hare  preferred  having 
lessons  from  some  one  else,  but  she  re- 
signed herself  to  the  inevitable.  After  all, 
what  did  it  matter  t  She  was  not  likely 
to  love  agaia 

"  If  you  don't  mind  havbg  me  on  those 
conditions/'  she  said,  abandoning  her  hand 
to  him  with  a  little  smile,  "why,  then ^" 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her  fingers, 
rapturously  happy.  He  did  not  envy  any 
man  alive  at  that  moment.  The  common- 
place world  became  a  glorified  Paradise  to 
hinu 

Half  an  hour  later  Hilda  entered  the 
drawing-room  of  the  red-gabled  house. 
Her  mother  was  sitting  there,  busy  with 
some  fancy  work.  She  looked  up  with 
enquiry  on  her  face  as  her  daughter 
entered  the  room. 

Hilda's  cheeks  were  a  litUe  pale.  She 
undid  her  boa,  and  took  off  her  hat. 

"  Congratulate  me,  mamma^"  she  said, 
with  rather  an  hysterical  laugh ;  "  the  boa 
and  hat  have  not  been  thrown  away.  They 
have  done  it  between  them.  I  have  pro- 
mised to  marry  Lord  Langridge  in  six 
months'  time  I " 
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of  ffrtystcne^"  «tc.,  tte. 

CHAPTER  XVI.      A  FRIEND'S  VIEW. 

The  old  Palace  was  very  iilent  during 
the  followiog  vredr.  The  servanU  walked 
loftly  down  the  longi  lonely  paaaagei, 
BOirowing  for  the  yoong  master  and  be- 
wildered by  the  helplessness  of  the  old 
man  whose  life  ontil  now  had  been  so  active. 
It  was  the  Dake  who  now  took  the  direo- 
tlon  of  affairs,  whilst  Penelope  sat  with  her 
father  and  attended  to  his  wants.  She 
was  home  again ;  the  old  love  for  the  wild 
glen  and  for  all  the  beanty  of  the  mountains 
came  back  tenfold,  bat  it  now  seemed  to 
her  mixed  np  with  her  love  for  Forster 
Bethnnp.  She  wanted  to  know  how  he 
wonld  like  to  hear  the  dashing  Bothery, 
and  to  watch  the  great  bare  hills  and  the 
more  distant  monntain-tops. 

Bat  nndemeath  all  this  feeling  was  the 
terrible,  oppressive  thonght,  **  I  most  marry 
Philip  Gillbanks,  I  most.  I  was  always 
prepared  for  it,  and  I  most  obey  my  onda 
Why  did  I  not  do  it  at  once,  before  I  had 
seen  Forster  t  then  perhaps — woold  love 
have  come  f  He  is  very  kind,  and  he  loves 
me.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  otherwise, 
bat  now,  now  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
Forster;  and  yet  I  mast^  I  most  forget 
him.'' 

She  walked  down  the  long  passage  and 
listened  for  the  soft  tread  of  the  ghost,  but 
she  only  heard  the  echo  of  her  own  foot- 
falls upon  the  stoner.  The  ghost  woold 
not  appear  to  her  because  she  was  going 
to  demean  herself.    Then  she  thought  that 


she  would  marry  Philip  Gillbanks,  bat  that 
she  wonld  be  as  a  stranger  to  him,  and  he 
must  be  as  a  stranger  to  her.  His  reward 
would  surely  be  great  enough  if  he  oonid 
say  that  he  had  married  the  Princess  of 
Bothery;  that  must  su£Sce  iiim.  Ske 
hated  his  money,  at  the  same  time  as  she 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  Wiivikells 
and  the  reason  of  her  misery. 

She  made  no  preparations  for  her  private 
wedding.  She  had  brought  back  enough 
dresses  from  London  to  last  many  months, 
and  she  would  wear  one  of  them ;  which 
one  seemed  to  her  of  no  consequence. 
Her  uncle,  on  the  contrary,  busied  himself 
to  make  one  part  of  the  old  wing  at  least 
temporarily  comfortable  and  fairly  weather- 
tight.  The  ghost's  boudoir  must  be 
Penelope's  morning-room,  and  there  were 
several  more  rooms  near  to  it  which  could 
be  set  apart  for  the  young  people.  The 
village  carpenter  was  set  to  work  to  make 
a  few  repairs,  but  not  a  soul,  not  even  old 
Betty,  was  told  the  truth.  It  might  shock 
their  feelings ;  but  then  the  Duke  knew  it 
was  absolutely  necessary.  The  settlement 
could  not  be  signed  till  the  marriagp,  and 
the  principal  could  not  be  touched  till 
Penelope  became  Mrs.  Gillbanks  WinskelL 
The  Doke  had  insisted  upon  the  famUy 
name  bebg  adopted  by  the  purchaser  of 
the  Palace. 

So  during  all  those  days  Penelope  went 
about  hardening  her  heart  against  Philip. 
His  daily  letter  was  sometimes  answered 
by  a  few  lines,  chiefly  on  budness,  and  she 
raised  her  head  more  proudly  as  she 
stepped  out  into  the  londy  glen,  feeling 
that  at  least  she  was  saving  the  lands ; 
though  the  price  to  pay  was  heavier  than 
she  could  have  foreseen.  Her  face  stiffened 
more  and  more  into  an  expression  of  pride 
that  was  unnatural  in  one  so  young  and  so 
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little  accQBtomed  to  the  world.  A«  she 
walked  np  and  down  the  glen  with  her 
great  dog  Nero,  she  was  very  unlike  a 
bride  elect,  and  it  was  only  in  her  onde's 
presence  that  she  made  an  e£fort  to  appear 
without  the  slight  frown  which  was  now 
fjmost  habitual  to  her. 

She  wanted  to  know  what  Forster 
thought  of  her  strange  engagement,  and 
yet  she  did  not  like  to  ask.  The  whole 
episode  appeared  like  a  dream,  so  sadden 
had  been  her  departure  from  London* 
She  Uamed  herself  for  having  made  a 
mistake,  and  she  was  angry  with  both 
Forster  and  Philip  for  having  brought  her 
into  this  miseraUe  state  of  mind.  Once 
she  had  hoped  to  return  home  full  of  the 
delight  of  an  accomplished  mission. 

In  the  meanwhile  Philip  had  hastened 
back  to  London  to  inform  his  friends  of 
his  happiness.  Owing  to  certain  trans- 
actions with  the  Duke  and  to  the  sudden 
death  of  Penelope's  brother,  no  one  but 
his  father  had  been  told  of  his  engage- 
ment. He  could  hardly  believe  it  himself. 
Indeed,  he  was  overjoyed  when  he  had 
found  his  suit  encouraged  by  the  Duke, 
and  still  more  astonished  when  he  had 
implied  that  his  niece  would  certainly 
receive  him  favourably. 

Philip  did  not  guess  the  reason,  for  to 
him  it  seemed  as  if  rich  men  of  title,  who 
were  said  to  have  proposed  to  the  Princess, 
would  certainly  have  been  preferred  to 
him.  Had  she  wished  it,  of  course  Miss 
Winskdl  could  have  accepted  much  richer 
men  than  himself.  Philip  was  not  vain, 
and  horn  this  he  could  only  conclude  that 
Penelope  loved  him,  and  he  was  wflling  to 
believe  that  pride  alone  made  her  receive 
his  advances  with  shy  reserve.  When  she 
was  hh  wife,  then  he  would  soon  show 
her  how  entirely  he  loved  her,  and  how 
willing  he  was  to  own  her  superiority. 
The  death  of  the  heir,  the  journey  north, 
and  the  hasty  decision  of  the  Duke  about 
the  wedding,  had  not  left  Philip  a  moment 
in  which  to  think  of  himself.  When  he 
reached  London  again.  In  his  first  moment 
of  leisure  he  betook  himself  to  the  Bethunes* 
house  to  find  Forster,  in  order  to  tell  him 
the  wonderful  news. 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  in  the  drawing-room 
alone  when  Philip  was  shown  in,  and  as 
u%ual  i^e  received  him  very  eordially. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  lb.  Oill- 
banks.  It  was  only  this  morning  that 
Forster  was  saying  he  could  not  imagine 
what  had  become  of  you,  for  you  did  not 
uppear  at  the  club  on  his  special  night; 


however,  you  must  not  let  him  become  too 
encroaching.  Forster  forgets  that  every 
one  cannot  devote  his  life  to  the  cause.  I 
told  him  you  had  your  sister  to  see  after. 
He  is  coming  In  soon,  so  do  wait  for  him. 
I  don't  know  what  has  come  to  him  lately. 
He  is  so  very  absent-minded.  He  Intro- 
duced Adela  as  his  wife  the  other  day,  and 
she  had  to  pull  his  coat,  and  to  tell  Um  he 
really  was  not  married." 

"Forster  is  absent!"  said  Gillbanki, 
blushing  as  if  the  allusion  were  personal 
"Indeed ** 

"  Dora  says  he  must  be  In  love.  I  can't 
fancy  Forster  being  In  love  at  all,  can 
you  I" 

"  Oh,  no  1    Pm  sure  he  is  not  In  love.** 

"  I  am  glad  you  agree  with  me,  because, 
'entre  nous,'  dear  Mr.  GillbanJcs,  I  do 
dread  Forster's  taste  in  that  line.  He 
will  fall  a  victim  to  some  poor  dear  thing 
who  can't  find  a  good  situation." 

Philip  laughed,  and  just  then  Forster 
entered.  His  face  brightened  at  the  sight 
of  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Bethune  left  the[,two  together,  and 
Forster  began  at  once. 

"  I  thought  you  were  111  or  lost  I  was 
going  round  to  your  house  this  evenfaig, 
Philip.  You  were  so  much  wanted  the 
other  day." 

"I'm  so  sorry.  Tes,  I  ought  to  have 
telegraphed ;  but  I  wanted  to  come  and 
tell  you  myself.  Do  you  know,  Forster 
you  believe  itf---she  has  accepted 


ma" 

"Who  has  accepted  yout"  said  For- 
ster, suddenly  turning  towards  his  friend. 

"The  only  woman  I  should  adk,  of 
course— the  Princess.  But  I've  been  living 
in  a  dream  ever  since ;  I  can  hardly  bcdieve 
It  myself." 

Forster  sat  down  by  his  mother^s  writing- 
table,  and  pretended  to  be  looking  for  some 
writing-paper. 

"You  have  asked  her  to  marry  youf 
And  she  has  accepted  yout  My  dear 
Philip " 

Forster  paused. 

"Yes,  it  is  extraordinary.  I  don't 
wonder  you  are  surprised.  I  can  hardly 
believe  it  myself,  and  report  says  she 
has  had  heaps  of  offers,  so  she—" 

Forster  still  seardied  for  paper,  and  for 
a  few  seconds  his  face  was  hidden.  When 
he  turned  again  towards  Philip  his  face 
was  paler,  but  he  was  quite  calm. 

"This  is  news.  Yes,  I  am  surpriaed. 
I  can  hardly  understand  it,  but  I  wish  you 
joy,  Philip,  of  course,  all  joy.    Tell  ue, 
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d«oi  the—— no,  I  mean  how  long  has 
tikb  been  going  on  1  I  saw  her  brother*! 
death  in  the  papers,  and  heard  she  had  left 
town," 

"Tot,  indeed.  It  is  awfoU^  aad.  I 
went  with  them  to  Rothery.  It  seems 
like  a  dream  that  I  haye  really  won 
her.'' 

<<  Philip,  are  yon  sore  she " 

"Sore  she  aoeepted  me!  Yes,  enre. 
Her  nnele  is  most  anzioas  that  the  wedding 
should  take  place  at  once,  for  this  death 
has  thrown  everytidng  into  a  hopeless 
state  of  oonfdsion.  The  father  is  nseless. 
He  was  nearly  drowned.  Saeh  a  queer 
old  manl  I  have  told  yon  about  him. 
Pendope  really  wants  protection  and  some 
br^tness  in  her  dull  Ufe.  Down  there  all 
seems  so  quiet  and  sad.  Of  course,  I  would 
rather  have  waited  longer,  so  that  she 
should  know  me  better,  but  I  have  to 
obey  the  Duke.** 

<«But  this  should  not  be,"  srid  Forster, 
tryfaig  to  speak  calmly.  '<  Philip,  have 
you  really  considered  it  all  round  t " 

"Tou  did  not  know  it  was  earnest, 
peAaps ;  but  with  me  it  was  love  at  first 

"  She  is  very  beautiful,  and  she  might 
become  a  great  power,  but  she  must  learn 

to  love  you,  PUlip.    Are  you  sure f 

N0|  I  don't  quite  understand  the  haste, 
only  IVe  no  nght  to  interfere.  Does  she 
know  what  a  lucky  woman  she  is  1 " 

''Nonsense,  Foriter,  the  luck  is  all  on 
my  side." 

"  They  are  inordinately  proud." 

"  They  have  a  right  to  be." 

''Right!  No  one  has  that  right  But  I 
am  tte  loser." 

'*  Only  for  a  tima  For  the  present  I 
must  (^ve  her  all  my  energies.  The  old 
place  wants  repairing.  I  tUnk  she  trusts 
me,  and  she  believes  in  my  love.  Forster, 
if  you  had  loved  her,  I  should  have  had  no 
chanca  Tou  are  the  only  man  really 
worthy  of  her,  but  I  can't  pretend  to  wish 
to  give  her  up.  She  seems  to  me  as  if  she 
were  too  good  and  too  beautiful  for  this 

earth,  and  if  it  weren't  for  the  Duke 

but  he  was  entirely  on  my  side,  and  she 
trusts  him  immensdy." 

"  Forgive  me,  Philip,  but  is  she  marrying 
you  because  the  Duke  tells  her  to  do  so  f " 
said  Forster  slowly. 

"Why  should  you  ask  that t  She  might 
marry  any  one.  I  have  to  see  after  many 
th&Dgs  before  the  wedding.  I'm  not  al- 
lows to  ask  even  you  to  it,  Forster,  so 
that  I  shall  indeed   feel  very  privately 


1  The  brother's  death  naturally 
makes  all  this  imperative." 

Forster  once  more  turned  away;  then 
suddenly  he  put  his  hand  on  PhiUp's 
shoulder. 

"Philip,  don't  do  this  thbig.  Tou 
don't  know  her  enough;  besides,  thrae 
is  the  work.  You  wUl  never  return  to 
it" 

Philip  laughed.  It  was  so  like  Forster 
to  think  "  ti^e  Cause  "  came  before  any- 
thing else. 

"I  know  I'm  an  unprofitable  servant; 
but,  indeed,  Forster,  yon  must  be  a  little 
pitiful  to  the  weak.  I  can't  live  without 
her.  Of  course  if  s  horridly  sudden,  but 
that  is  the  Duke's  doing  and  hers.  I  have 
it  in  black  and  white." 

"I'm  a  fool  to  try  and  show  you  the 
danger.  I  don't  know  if  Penelope 
Winskdl  can  love  any  ona  She  is  one  of 
those  women*  one  reads  of  sometimes,  who 
can  destroy  but  cannot  create  love.  She 
could  love  but  once.  Philip,  give  her 
up." 

"The  higher  call  is  not  for  me,"  said 
Philip  humbly.  "I  wish  I'd  confided 
sooner  in  you,  but  it  seemed  like  saying 
one  wanted  to  propose  to  an  angel  from 
heaven.  She  is  so  self-contained  and  so 
beautiful ;  she  is  like  no  other  woman  I 
have  ever  met" 

"That  is  true,  she  might  have  be< 
come " 

"Yes,  one  of  your  best  disdples;  I 
know  I  am  depriving  you  of  that  homage, 
Forster,  but  her  uncle  assured  me  she  was 
not  really  averse  to  marriage,  only  very 
difficult  to  please.  Imagine  what  a  miracle 
it  is  that  I  can  please  her,  and  that  she 
can  even  put  up  with  me,  but  it's  true. 
Forster,  wish  me  joy  even  if  I  have  dis- 
appointed you." 

"One  word  more,  Philip.  Have  you 
forgotten  that  you  are  rich  t  Forgive  me, 
but  I  can't  believe  she  is  worthy  of  you. 
Is  it  possible  that " 

Philip  aillbanks  reddened  and  looked 
hurt 

"  Forster !  What  an  Idea !  Of  course 
the  Winikells  are  poor,  and  my  money  is 
entirely  at  their  service ;  but  to  think  my 
Princess  cares  for  filthy  lucre  is  ludicrous. 
If  she  did  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  have  adapted  Yemon  Heath. 
He  is  fabulously  nob." 

"  Heath !  Did  he  want  to  marry  her  f  " 
Forster's  face  expressed  disgust 

"  I  can't  stay  any  longer.  The  Dake 
wants  me  to  do  some  business  for  him." 


. 
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'*  All  right  Look  here,  PhQlp,  yoa  are 
the  moat  nnaelfiah  man  in  creation,  bat 
yon  know  what  I  think  abont  it  I  hate 
the  whole  bnaineaa.  Theae  wretched 
Dakea  and  EInga  who  play  at " 

Bat  Philip  waa  gone. 

"'  My  Piinceaa  haa  thoaght  me  worthy 
of  her,"  he  aaid  to  himaelf,  aa  with  a 
amiling  face  he  went  aboat  London  to  do 
the  Dake'i  bidding. 

CHAPTER  XVII.      UNWELCOMBD. 

"  What,  the  Princeaa  ia  to  be  married 
off  no  better  than  a  gipay  I"  eried  Betty, 
when  ahe  at  laat  heard  the  newa.  It  waa 
the  evening  before  the  wedding. 

^*  Therb'a  no  lack  to  a  weddin'  wid  oald 
acquaintance,"  aaid  Oldcom.  "Miater 
OiUbanka  waa  a  atrange  aolght  the  farat 
neet  he  drew  hia  chair  to  t'  fire  an'  aet 
hiaael  here.  Ah  dar  aay  he  thowt  hiaael 
t'  happieat  o'  mortala ,  bat,  hooiyyer,  afoor 
long  he'll  come  aec  a  crack  aa  ivyer  he 
knew  when  he  atartit  here.  Mlater  OiU- 
banka wad  be  a  gay  bit  better  minding  hia 
ahop." 

<'  Hia  ahop  i  Aa  if  hb'a  got  one  1 "  aaid 
Betty. 

"Soar  they  aay.  Gwordie  heard  it 
hiaael" 

«<  Tia  trading,  yoa  ailly  !  Hia  father  ia 
in  the  big  line  with  aomething,  bat  Mr. 
Philip  himaelf  ia  a  big  gentleman." 

*'  I  heear  noo !  Hia  father  and  he  ia 
jaat  the  aama  Therb'a  no  King'a  blood 
in  hia  body.  An'  alk !  My  atara !  The 
Princeaa  ahoald  &'  wed  a  King." 

«Mone>'a  the  king  now,  Jim.  Up  in 
London  I  aaw  a  aight  o'  thinga  yoa  know 
nothing  aboat,  and  Miaa  Penelope  couldn't 
have  married  in  fine  style  now  her  poor 
brothei'a  lybg  dead  and  hardly  cold  in  hia 
grave." 

So  apake  the  nnderlinga,  whilat  the 
Kiog,  whoae  mind  waa  becoming  aomewhat 
clearer  and  hia  temper  more  croaa-grained, 
began  bitterly  to  reproach  the  Dake.  If 
the  estate  were  aaved,  it  woald  be  at  the 
expenae  of  a  marriage  with  one  who  conld 
boaat  of  no  drop  of  blue  blood. 

The  Doke  alone  waa  firm.  He  had 
weighed  all  carefally.  He  knew  fall  well 
that  hia  niece  might  have  married  an  ariato- 
crat,  bat  that  not  onef of  them  wonld  have 
propped  np  the  rained  hqaae  of  Bothery. 
Only  PhOip  Oillbanks'a  love  had  stood  the 
teat. 

The  Dake  waa  a  man  of  the  world.  In 
hia  heart  he  disliked  a  mesalliance  aa  much 


aa  did  hia  niece,  bat  each  thinga  were  now 
done  every  day,  and  the  misfortona  moat 
be  borne  with  trae  ooarage. 

Penelope  had  o£Fered  no  remonatrance. 
Hia  one  fear  had  been  that  ahe  would  not 
ratify  hia  choice ;  bat  ahe  had  add  notlang, 
and  he  waa  proad  of  the  Princeaa.  Sho 
anderatood  the  meaning  of  aelf-aacrifice  aa 
well  aa  he  did,  when  great  diffioaltiea  had 
to  be  faced. 

On  thia  grey  evening  the  chill  aatomn 
feeling  had  crept  into  the  air,  makiog  the 
Bothery  glen  aad  in  ita  beauty,  aa  Penelope 
stepped  out.  The  old  dog  followed  her  aa 
if  he  understood  her  feelinga,  hia  tail 
between  hia  legs,  and  keeping  doae  beaide 
her  inatead  of  bounding  forward  along  hfa 
favouiite  paths. 

Aa  ahe  came  out  of  the  Palace  the 
Prineeia  noted  many  thinga  around  her 
aa  if  ahe  were  aeeing  them  for  the  laat 
time.  Near  the  front  door,  and  on  the 
apot  where  the  diatant  lake  could  be  seen, 
her  eyes  first  rested  upon  old  Jim  Oldcom, 
standing  near  the  King's  wheel-chair.  The 
old  man  could  not  endure  to  atay  indoors, 
but  preferred  being  brought  out,  ao  that 
like  a  wounded  lion  he  could  atUl  watch 
the  acenea  of  hia  many  exploits.  Hia  lan- 
guage waa  even  leaa  choice  than  of  old,  and 
patience  waa  a  virtue  he  held  in  c(m- 
tempt,  ao  he  aat  growling  to  himaelf  and 
cursing  the  fatal  accident  that  had  deprived 
hfm  of  hia  son  and  of  his  own  great 
strength.  He  had  never  eared  mudi  for 
Peoelope,  and  now  the  sight  of  her  often 
seemed  to  bring  on  a  fit  6f  temper.  Faith- 
ful Jim  Oldcom,  like  a  sturdy  oak,  could 
bear  much  and  could  weather  any  storm 
which  the  King  raised.  No  opprobriona 
title  hurled  at  him  by  hia  master  appeared 
to  disturb  hia  placid  temper. 

«*  Who's  that  t "  growled  the  King  as  lie 
heard  Penelope  ahut  the  hall  door. 

"It'a  noboddy  but  the  Princeaa,"  aaid 
Jim  calmly ; ''  do  ye  want  any  tranaakahuni 
with  her!" 

"Tell  her  to  come  here,"  aaid  the  King, 
aeaaoning  hia  remark  frith  a  few  oaths; 
but  Penelope  waa  already  approaching 
of  her  own  accord. 

*'JIm  Oldcom,  If  any  one  oomes  and 
enquirea  for  me,  aay  I  am  in  the  glen," 
ahe  remarked  somewhat  imperloualy. 

Jim  nodded  and  moved  away  a  few  atepa 
aa  he  mattered  to  himaelf : 

"Ah  wadn't  tie  meael'  ta  neahbody  if 
ah  didn't  like  him.  He'll  a'  a  atrange 
bride,  but  it  aarret  him  reet.  Ttiere'a  no 
mixin'  ama'  beer  with  the  King's  wine." 
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*'  Come  close  to  me,  Penelope.  Oarse  it ! 
I'm  a  mere  wreeki  and  my  hearing  is  getting 
bad.  What  does  Greybarrow  mean  by  all 
this  fooling  f  He  says  I  gave  my  eonient. 
If  I  did  it's  beeanse  yoa  were  only  a 
woman ;  bnt  my  lad's  gone  now,  gone — 
he'd  have  saved  the  old  place." 

"Would  het"  said  Penelope  coldly, 
though  the  colonr  rose  to  her  cheeks. 
'<Yoa  know,  father,  that  he  would  and 
could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  for  your 
consent,  you  care  little  enough.  You  nave 
never  troubled  yourself  about^me,  because 
I  was  only  a  woman." 

''I  wanted  sons  and  I  had  but  one — 
but  one,  and  he's  taken  from  me.  The 
parson  came  and  preached  resignation. 
The  devil  take  him,  he  hasn't  lost  a  son. 
What  does  he  know  about  itt  I  would 
have  set  the  dog  on  him  if  1  could.  He 
knew  I  was  tied,  or  he  never  would  have 
dared  to  come  and  preach  to  me." 

'*  Is  that  all  you  wanted  to  say  1 " 

The  old  man  paused  and  looked  up  at 
this  proud  daughter.  Her  pride  equalled 
his  own.  It  could  not  be  crushed,  and 
therefore  he  hated  her.  He  collected  his 
thoughts  a  little,  and  then  burst  forth 
again. 

'*  No,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  this 
pale-faced  milksop  whom  you  have  promised 
to  marry  has  no  right  to  come  here.  I 
won't  have  him  near  me,  so  keep  him  out 
of  my  sight  If  you  will  go  your  own 
way,  I  will  have  none  of  him.  A  trades- 
man, too,  a  man  of  no  birth,  and  you 
demean  yourself  to  marry  him.  Your  aunt 
would  never  have  fallen  so  low." 

"  I  have  promised  to  marry  Philip  Gill- 
banks  because  it  will  save  the  property  of 
the  Winskells,"  said  Penelope  proudly. 

"  Save  it  1  I  could  save  it.  You  think 
your  interference  was  wanted.  I  tell  you 
that  at  the  right  time  the  property  would 
not  have  been  sold." 

Penelope  laughed  scornfully. 

'*  I  trusted  my  uncle.  Happily  he  has 
known  how  to  help  me  and  how  to  preserve 
the  old  rights." 

'*  You  have  sold  the  land  of  your  fathers 
to  a  man  of  low  birth.  Heaven  forgive  you, 
Penelope." 

"I  have  not  done  so,"  she  answered, 
clenching  her  hand,  but  too  proud  to  show 
the  anger  she  felt.  "Everything  that  is 
done  will  be  done  in  my  name.  A 
Winskell  alone  shall  save  the  property." 

"  And  how  will  you  save  yourself  t  Get 
along  with  you,  Penelope.  You  are  no 
daughter  of  mine.    If  you  and  Grey  barrow 


choose  to  meddle,  you  must  go  your  owu 
way,  and  the  devil  go  with  you." 

Penelope  walked  away,  and  old  Nero 
followed  her  as  a  mute  follows  a  co£Sn. 

She  entered  the  glen,  and  here  the  roar 
of  the  Bothery  appeared  to  harmonise  with 
the  wild  tumult  of  her  brain.  Her  father 
she  had  never  loved,  but  he  was  her  father, 
and  something  in  the  very  fierceness  of  his 
impotent  rage  seemed  to  unite  her  to  him 
and  to  make  his  words  sting  because  oi 
their  truth.  How  could  she  have  done 
this  thing  so  lightly  t  Now  that  the  time 
was  come  it  seemed  terrible.  She  did  not 
love  Philip  j  she  hated  him,  because  she  had 
learnt  what  love  meant.  An  evil  fate  in 
the  form  of  love  had  come  to  chastise  her 
for  fancying  she  could  do  this  thing  fai  her 
own  strength  of  character. 

She  followed  the  path  in  Its  ascent 
towards  the  higher  land,  keeping  always 
dose  to  the  noisy  roar  of  the  Kothery, 
feeling  as  if  she  were  pursued  by  her  father's 
curses.  Her  uncle,  who  alone  could  have 
soothed  her,  was  gone  to  meet  Philip,  It  was 
sixteen  miles  to  the  nearest  raOway  station, 
and  when  he  came  back  PliHIp  would  be 
with  him. 

At  last  she  reached  the  end  of  the  glen, 
and  gazed  at  the  distant  mountains.  Grey 
clouds  were  slowly  passing  over  the  valleys, 
and  occasionally  a  gleam  broke  through  the 
grey  masses,  then  quickly  faded  away  again. 
The  mountain-tops  looked  Yexj,  very  far 
away,  and  all  around  was  sadness  which 
seemed  to  wrap  the  whole  of  her  being  in 
wordless  despdr. 

"  How  can  I  save  myself  t "  she  repeated 
softly  severid  times.  '*  How  can  1 1  There 
must  be  some  way.  Why  should  I  be 
sacrificed  when  my  father  does  not  even 
thank  me  for  it  ?  Why  not  let  it  all  go  I 
It  is  not  too  late  even  now.  Let  us  be 
beggars,  but  let  me  be  Forster's  wifa  He 
cares  nothing  about  money.  He  cannot 
understand  the  pride  of  the  old  traditions. 
In  that  he  fails.  Yes,  he  faOs:  I  am 
stronger  than  he  is,  and  I  will  be  strong 
unless  I  can  find  some  way  out  of  it." 

She  rested  her  arms  on  the  top  of  the 
little  gate  and  gazed  out  upon  the  open 
luid.  The  voice  of  the  Bothery  was  quiet 
here.  It  had  but  a  child's  voice,  and  had 
not  yet  been  seized  with  the  mad  rage 
which  possessed  It  lower  down. 

**I  will  save  myself.  I  will.  He  will 
be  too  weak  to  resist." 

Her  lip  curled  in  scorn  of  Philip  Gill- 
banks,  and  she  pressed  her  hand  against 
her  burning  forehead. 
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**  Fonter  would  have  been  my  master ; 
this  man  eball  be  mj  Blave,"  and  the  last 
trace  of  softneas  dbappeared  from  the 
beantifol  face. 

How  long  she  stayed  there  she  never 
knew.  The  glen  teemed  foil  of  strange 
shapes  flitting  about.  A  hawk  poised  on 
apparently  motionless  wing  far  above  her 
on  the  bare  hillside,  and  a  lark  flew  up  to 
sing  one  last  evening  song  of  unpre- 
meditated joy.  A  little  eft  wriggled  across 
the  path,  and  a  large  bird  flew  noisDy 
above  her. 

Suddenly  ihe  seemed  to  feel  an  irre- 
sistible power  forobg  her  to  turn  and  look 
back  down  the  darkening  glen.  She  re- 
sisted the  feeling  as  long  as  she  could,  but 
at  last  she  turned  round  and  gazed  down 
the  path.  He  was  there,  she  saw  him 
oomfaigy  shadowy  at  first,  then  clearer.  A 
tall  man,  with  the  honest,  firm  step  of  one 
who  fears  nothing  and  hopes  everytiung. 
For  one  moment  Penelope  allowed  herself 
to  believe  that  it  was  Forster  Bethune — 
only  for  one  moment — ^then  all  her  being 
revolted  at  the  step  she  was  going  to  take, 
and  an  evil  pride  took  possession  of  her. 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels,  and  Penelope 
was  a  woman. 


AMONG  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

When  Saint  Patrick  made  a  dean  sweep 
of  the  reptiles  in  Lreland,  he  did  not  press 
the  matter  with  the  fairies.  No  doubt  the 
good  old  saint  saw  that  they  would  be 
sorely  missed  by  his  simple  peasant  folk ; 
for  the  "  little  people  "  of  the  Irish  interfere 
oftener  for  the  good  than  for  the  evil  of 
mortals.  So,  whQe  the  toads  and  the 
snakes  plunged,  at  the  saint's  bidding,  into 
the  sea  and  swam  mightily  to  gain  Scotland's 
southernmost  shore,  the  sprites  held  their 
tiny  sides  in  laughter,  and  went  back  re- 
joicing to  their  raths  and  cromlechs,  now 
more  theirs  than  ever.  And  there  they 
dwell,  in  the  wood  and  In  the  meadow,  on 
the  hill  and  in  the  dale,  and  wherever  the 
moonlight  falls  softly  enough  to  dance  upon 
and  lights  every  drop  of  dew  that  hangs  on 
flower  or  tree.  Many  there  are  who  have 
no  particular  profession  or  dealings  with 
maa  They  are  content  to  drink  the  dew, 
and  batten  on  the  honey  the  miser  bee 
has  overlooked  in  his  quest;  to  ring  the 
changes  on  every  peal  of  blue  bells,  whose 
chimes,  we  are  told,  come  only  as  the 
fragrance  thereof  to  mortals;  they  shout 
to  make  the  drowsy  daisy  ope  her  eye  to 


the  moon,  and  make  the  burnished  butter- 
cup a  lordly  helmet  for  their  impish  heads. 
And  then  their  pranks  !  What  delight  it 
is  to  stop  Paddy's  pig  at  the  four  cross- 
roads as  the  two  are  returning  benighted 
from  the  fair,  and  chase  the  unhappy  animal 
every  way  but  the  right  1  Well  does  Paddj 
know  it  is  the  "utUe  people"  at  their 
tricks,  but  he  does  not  aUow  it  to  himself 
until  the  last,  for  he  knows  the  chill  sweat 
of  fear  that  will  break  out  on  him  when 
he  is  forced  to  confess  the  truth. 

^' Sure, 'tis  the  sperrits,"  he* mutters  at 
last,  mopping  his  forehead  with  his  red 
handkerchief,  "  an'  be  the  Holy  Yargin  I'll 
be  kilt  befor*  momin'  huntin'  this  divil,  if 
I  can't  think  of  a  prayer." 

So,  with  head  still  uncovered,  he  hurries 
through  an  "Ave  Maria"  or  a  ** Pater 
Noster,"  and,  after  crossing  himself  de- 
voutly, buckles  to  the  chase  again.  Then 
all  is  sure  to  go  wdil,  for  the  "  sperrita  " 
have  respect  unto  piety,  and  will  soon  stop 
their  pranks.  Then  tliey  are  off  to  the 
churchyard — ^the  wild,  overgrown  church- 
yard, where  anything  and  everything  that 
can  grow  by  itself,  or  creep  and  climb  with 
help  of  Its  neighbours,  is  left  to  grow  and 
creep  and  climb,  wrappbg  the  silent  beds  of 
the  dead  with  a  thick  green  mantle.  There 
they  play  hide-and-seek  round  the  leaning 
stones,  and  In  and  out  of  the  shadows,  and 
woe  to  the  belated  passer-by  who  omits  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  dead !  He  wHl  be 
terrified  by  light  footsteps  following  in  Us 
path,  and,  where  the  shadowy  outUnes  of 
the  sleeping  dead  are  thickest — as  it  were 
some  camp  all  wrapped  in  slumber  until 
the  day  shall  come — ^a  faint^  pale  light 
shines,  the  corpse-light  that  faiiy  hands 
have  lit  to  scare  him.  Should  you  seek  to 
assure  the  awestruck  narrator  of  this  grisly 
adventure—- for  with  the  joyous  light  of 
day  his  fears  wHl  vanish,  and  he  will  be  a 
hero,  a  nervous  and,  for  the  time,  un- 
hinged hero,  but  still  a  hero — that  thia 
dread  light  was  naught  but  the  phoe- 
phorus  in  the  bones  of  his  ancestors  that 
have  been  rudely  dug  from  their  quiet 
cell  to  make  room  for  a  later  arrivsi, 
he  wHl  turn  an  eye  of  scorn  on  yoa; 
''Arrab,  whisht,"  he'll  say,  "sure,  d'ye 
think  I'm  a  fool  entirely!  Begorra,  I  saw 
it  with  the  two  eyes  o'  me  blinkin'  and 
winkin',  and  divil  a  wan  but  the  sperrita 
it  was  that  lit  it !  Posporus  !  Wisha,  be 
aisy ! " 

In  a  small  village  in  the  South  of  Ireland 
there  was  a  wooden-legged  tailor  of  our 
acquiJntance,  whose  homeward  path  led 
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through  an  old  graveyard  that  lay  round  a 
ruined  church.  He  loved  spirits  assuredly, 
but  such  spirits  as  he  measured  by  noggins 
when  the  property  of  another,  and  which 
he  swallowed  and  measured — ^roughly — by 
inches  when  it  was  his  own.  His  faithful 
vpovme  '*  Judy  "  always  met  her  lord  at  the 
entrance  to  the  .graveyard,  when  he  had 
been  somewhat  detained  of  an  evening  by 
society  engagements.  The  stout  knight  of 
the  needle  would  tiien  settle  his  crutch 
firmly  under  his  right  arm,  grasp  "  Judy  " 
with  his  left  hand,  shut  his  eyes  very 
tight,  and  request  prayers  for  his  mother, 
who  lay  buried  near. 

*'  Pray  for  me  mother,  Judy,"  he'd  sayi 
'^pray  for  the  sowl  av  me  mother.  Bad 
scran  to  ye,  Judy,  if  ye  don't  pray  I'll 
hit  ye  a  polthogue  av  me  crutch  1 "  Thus 
they  twin  passed  through  the  dreadful 
night 

But  these  are  a  ne'er-do  w  eel  lot  who 
content  themselves  with  practical  jokes 
on  all  who  fear  or  think  eeil  of  them. 
Others  there  are  who  have  a  profession,  or 
mission  to  men«  To  the  former  dass — ^the 
professional  gentlemen — the  Leith-phrogan 
(pronounced  Leprachaun)  belongs.  He  is 
the  fairy  cobbler,  and,  when  the  moon 
gives  him  light,  he  plies  his  trade  dili- 
gently, seated  on  some  little  stone  or  tuft 
of  grass  in  the  dew-bespangled  field.  His 
mode  of  dress  is  uncertain,  but  he  usually 
— in  t&e  South,  at  any  rate — a£Pecta  a  high- 
crowned  brown  hat,  with  a  little  brown 
feather  stuck  in  the  front.  His  jerkin  is 
of  untanned  mouse-skin,  and  his  tights  are 
of  the  same  material.  A  pair  of  stout 
little  brogues  of  his  own  malong  shield  his 
fairy  feet  from  the  sharp-pointed  grasses 
and  pebbles^  and  a  businesslike  apron 
completes  his  working  dress.  And  there 
he  sits  on  the  moonlit  side  of  some  hedge, 
crooning  to  himself  in  the  ancient  IxUh 
tcHigue,  and  tapping  away  busQy  with  his 
tiny  wooden  hiunmer.  The  sticky  gum  of 
the  fir-tree  is  his  wax  to  wax  the  spider's 
web  withal  that  he  may  bind  sole  to  upper ; 
his  nails  are  the  prickles  of  the  thistle; 
a  stout  thorn  from  yonder  bramble-bush 
his  awL  He  it  is  who  can  tell  where  lies 
a  hidden  treasure,  or  even  give  to  him  who 
can  hold  him  a  purse  of  gcud.  Happy  the 
w^ht  who  hears  the  busy  "  tap-tap  "  of  the 
sprite's  hammer  and  can  dare  to  grasp  and 
hold  this  little  Proteus,  who  transforms 
himself  into  divers  shapes  to  elude  his 
captor.  When  he  has  done  all  he  knows, 
and  still  is  firmly  grasped,  he  returns  to 
his  own  form,  and  may  be  bound,  but 


only  by  manacles  made  from  a  plough  chain 
or  a  clue  of  homespun  yarn ;  and  then  he 
is  content  to  buy  his  release  by  disclosing 
the  treasure.  But  even  then  he  will  cheat 
mortal  if  he  can,  as  Uie  following  chronicle 
— «An'  divll  a  Ue  in  it,"  said  old  Tim, 
when  he  finished— will  show.  Tim  Flan- 
nigan  was  an  old  man  when  he  used  to 
tell  us  the  story,  but  he  never  had  varied 
one  detidl,  and  called  all  the  saints  down 
from  heaven  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
thereof  with  a  freedom  that  impressed  the 
listener  with  the  fact  that  the  holy  band 
were  under  a  lasting,  obligation  to  Tim 
Flannigan  of  Ballymuck,  and  were  only 
too  glad  to  oblige  him  with  their  testimony 
to  anything  he  asserted,  especiaUy  in  the 
matter  of  fairy  cobblers. 

"'Tis  no  lie  Pm  tellin'  ye,"  he'd  say. 
*'  It  happened  to  me  as  true  as  I'm  sett^' 
here  shmokin'.  'Tis  nigh  on  thirty  year 
back  now,  an'  I  was  young  thin,"  he'd  add, 
with  an  air  of  one  who  foresaw  contradie- 
tion,  but  was  not  goii^  to  stand  it,  "  not 
more  nor  a  fabish  gossooDi  but  I  was  the 
divil  of  a  likely  bhoy.  I  tuk  two  boneens 
to  the  Csir  av  Oorrigeen  that  momhi',  and 
sowled  thim  well,  t00|  to  a  jobber  firom 
Cork — wan  Murphy.  Yon  couldn't  but 
know  him,  he's  bu^'  shtill;  he  have  a 
grey  whishker  and  wan  eye  turned  to  the 
nortL" 

"Butk  Tim,  about  the  fairy.  Can't 
you " 

<'ArraH,  be  aisy,  an'  111  be  tellin'  ye. 
'Twas  half  dusUsh,  an'  I  laving  the  fair, 
an'  whin  I  got  to  the  cross-roads — where 
they  bate  Foxy  Jack,  the  water-bailiff,  for 
summonsing  the  bhoys  that  killed  all  the 
salmon — begorra,  by  that  'twas  pitch  dark 
night,  on'y  for  the  moon,  an'  it  was  as 
light  as  day.  I  tuk  the  near  way  through 
Biddy  Mahoney's  farm  there,  an'  I  was 
just  goin'  through  the  gap  into  the  big 
field  beyant  the  house,  whin  I  heerd  a  sort 
of  rappin'  t'other  side  av  the  fince,  like 
them  thrushes — ^bad  luck  to  the  robbers — 
whin  they  welt  a  sheltie-head  on  a  shtone 
to  git  at  the  mate  av  him.  'Qlory  be  to 
God  this  night  an'  day,'  says  I  to  meself, 
'an'  is  it  ateing  snails  ye  are  noW|  ye 
thief  of  the  worldi  whin  ivery  public- 
house  Is  shut  long  ago,  an'  ye  ought 
to  be  ashleepf  £af  with  that  I  vdnt 
up  to  the  fince,  threadin'  as  soft  as  a 
cat,  to  see  the  di?il  at  his  supper.  But, 
be  Saint  Pathriok,  if  ye  saw  what  I  saw 
ye'd  be  dead  long  ago  with  the  fright. 
There  he  was,  the  Leith-phrogan,  settin'  on 
a  stone,  an'  knockin'  the  sprigs  into  a  little 
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owld  brogne  be  was  mendin'.    He  wm 
mighty  busy  with  the  job  an'  oiver  lifted 
hie  head,  but  wint  on  weltin'  away  an' 
aingin'  a  bit,  fine  an'  day,  to  himself.    Be 
the  holy  poker,  me  heart  made  wan  leap  to 
oome  ont  ay  me  month,  but  me  swalla'  was 
too  dry  for  to  let  anything  up,  or,  bc- 
gorra,  down  ajther,  an'  baek  it  fell  agin 
to  the  bottom  o'  me  stomach,  an'  stopped 
there.     'Cop  the  blackguard,  Tim  dearl' 
says  I  to  meself,  an'  wid  that  I  threw 
me  owld  hat  over  him,  an'  leppin'  over  the 
few  stones  there  was  in  the  gap,  I  put  wan 
hand  on  the  crown  ay  the  caubeen  an'  with 
the  other  I  took  a  hoult  ay  me  lad  nnder- 
nathe  it  an*  pulled  him  out    Arrah,  don't 
be  talkin',  'tis  thin  he  had  the  seoldin' ! 
He  scolded    an'  blackguarded    me  most 
outrageous,  an'  iyiry  word  ay  it  in  Irish. 
Thin  he^comminced  plantin' little  spalpeens 
of  thorns  in  me  fingers — faith,  he'd  got  his 
pockets  full  of  thim — an'  diggin'  holes  In  me 
fiehts  wid  a  thorn  he  had  for  borin'  the 
soles  ay  his  brogues.    '  Haye  conduct,'  says 
I,  '  or,  be  the  holy  fly,  I'll  make  porridge 
of  ye're  head  agin  a  shtone.'    Wirra  1  he 
let   wan    squeal,    an'  'twas   a    scrawlin', 
Bcratchin'  cat  I  had  in  me  ban's !    But  I 
prissed  him  tighther  for  that,  an'  he  thried 
me  wid  iyiry  bsshte  he  could  thbk  ay, 
'cept  cows  an'  such;  he  always  kept  small 
*  Oiye  me  ye're  pot  ay  gould/  says  I,  whin 
he  was    tired    ay    changin'  hisself   into 
waysels  an'  rats  an'  other  mon|ther8,  an' 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  Christian  wanst 
more — though,  Heayen  forgiye  me,  I  didn't 
mane  he  was  a  raal  Christian.    '  Oiye  me 
ye're  gould,'  sajs  I,  shakln'  the  thief  fit 
to  bring  his  brrguea  olf  his  feet.    "Tis 
buried  below  that  thistle,' says  he,  pointing 
the  yegetable  cut  to  me  wid  a  ban'  like 
the  claw  ay  a  Tat     'Be  herrin's,'  says  I, 
>  I'll  mark  it  fcr  meself,'  and  wid  that  I 
whipped  off  me  garther— for  I  had  a  fine 
pair  ay  knee-lreeches  on  me  that  Micky 
Doolan — ^rest  bis  sowl  this  night! — had 
made  an  illegant  fit  for  me  afther  me 
gran'father  was  buried,  an'  a  nate  pair  ay 
grey  stockin's  as    long  as  me  leg.    No 
sooner  did  I  give  him  bis  liberty  than  he 
went  out  like  a  candle,  an'  I  niver  see  him 
agio,  but  I  put  the  garther  round  the 
thistle  an'  was  ofif  like  a  Jack  hare  for  a 
spade.    Diyil  a  sowl  I  told,  an'  at  day- 
break I  was  there  wid  two  spades  an'  a 
ahoyel  an'  a  crowbar  an'  a  pick,  an'  a  sack 
to  hould  the  money.    First  thing  I  saw  In 
the  field  was  a  thistle  wid  me  garther 
round  it,  an'  I  shtruck  the  ipade  in  nixt  it 
an'  took  wan  look  round — '  the  last  look,' 


says  I,  '  that  I'll  iver  throw,  a  poor  man.' 
Tare  an'  ages,  what  did  I  seet  There 
was  hundhreds  ay  thistles  in  the  field,  an' 
iyery  wan  had  a  garther  like  mine  around 
it  1  Sure,  'twould  take  twinty  men  twinty 
months  ay  Sundays  to  dig  deep  undher 
thim  all,  an'  all  the  parish  would  be  there 
in  the  momin'  to  know  what  I  was  dIggIn' 
Biddy  Mahoney's  field  for.  Begorra,  I 
begin  to  chry,  an'  wint  sthraight  home  to 
me  bed  an'  slep'  till  broad  day ;  an'  iviry 
wan  said  I  was  dhrunk  whin  I  spoke  of  It ; 
but  the  holy  saints  of  hiyen  know  I  hadn't 
a  sup  taken." 

To  doubt  the  yeracity  of  Tim's  story 
would  be  to  put  you  eyerlastlngly  in  his 
black  books.  He  certainly  belleyed  it  him- 
self, and  so  did  his  neighbours.  Hia 
account  of  the  Leith-phrogan  Is  what  is 
generally  accepted  in  the  southern  oountles, 
but  those  who  go  deeper  into  the  matter 
find  In  it  a  quaint  allegory,  probably  of 
Druldical  times.  The  little  fai^  cobbler  is 
the  type  of  industry,  and  would  teach  the 
unthrifty  sons  and  daughters  of  Hibemla  a 
healthy  lesson  :  that  the  captor  of  the  fairy 
must  neyer  let  go  his  bold,  no  matter  how 
the  sprite  changes  his  form,  Ineulcate^ 
we  are  told,  oneness  of  purpose ;  while  the 
only  manacles  that  can  bmd  him,  the  plough 
chain  and  the  due  of  homespun  yam,  are 
emblems  of  the  two  chief  industries  of  the 
country.  The  former  symbolises  thrift 
in  agriculture  —  and  to  the  farmer  or 
peasant  the  Leith-phrogan  disclosed  the 
position  of  treasure  hidden  In  the  earth — 
the  homespun  yam  refers  to  the  then 
especially  lucratiye  employment  of  splnnhg, 
and  to  the  merchant  was  the  purse  fall  of 
gold  apportioned.  By  this  quaint  myth 
the  peasant  was  encouraged  to  ply  his 
industry  in  the  fields,  where  he  would 
ultimately  win  for  himself  a  reward  In 
gold ;  while  the  trader  was  to  spin  and  aell 
hb  yam,  wUch  would  finally  endow  him 
with  a  purse  of  untold  wealth. 

It  is  htfd  for  the  Sassenach  to  grasp 
how  red  their  fairy  lore  Is  to  the 
peasantry  In  Ireland.  To  them  It  la  al- 
ways ponible  that  the  Leith-phrogan  may 
be  seen  cobbling  the  brogues  for  his  brother 
elyea  Indeed,  many  a  oce  has  heard  him 
driving  his  nails  in  sole  and  heel,  but  ha 
has  been  wamed  of  the  approach  of  mortal, 
and  left  the  eager  seeker  seeking.  They 
never  are  abroiul  in  the  moonlight  but  a 
fearful  hope  is  present  that  the  fairies  are 
at  hand,  to  be  heard,  at  least,  if  not 
seen.  But  the  terror  of  the  unknown  is 
very  great,  and  Paddy,  who  never  oarea  to 
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be  far  from  hit  ahanty  after  nightfall,  is 
wont  to  bethink  himself  of  a  prayer  or  two 
when  alone  in  the  darkling  fidds  or  lanes. 
Any  sudden  noise  or  nnusnal  ai^ht  in  the 
dusk  ealls  forth  a  barst  of  piety  that,  if  it 
lasted,  would  entitle  the  startled  sinner  to 
a  halo  In  the  next  world. 

Another  member  of  the  fairy  eommonity 
is  the  Oean-eanach  (loye-talker).  He, 
unlike  the  Leith-phrogan,  plies  no  trade, 
but  Is  an  artist,  his  profession  being  that 
of  love-making.  A  good-for-nothing  little 
imp  is  he,  who  frequents  lonely  valleys  and 
lanes,  and  appears  to  the  terrified  milkmaid 
lurching  along  with  his  hat  slouohed  over 
his  wicked  little  eyes  and  smoking  a 
''dhudeen."  He  never  has  been  known  to 
even  enter  into  conversation  with  the 
frightened  maid,  who  flees  at  the  sight  of 
him;  but  he  is  ever  eager  to  show  himself, 
and,  no  doubt,  is  somewhat  affronted  at 
the  cold  reception  he  always  meets  with. 
Many  a  time,  in  the  lightsome  summer 
nightf,  does  Molly,  the  milkmaid,  rush  into 
the  firelit  kitchen,  where  the  hens  dosing 
in  the  coop  by  the  door,  and,  perchamy, 
an  evil-looking  donkey  sulkily  picking 
untidy  mouthfnls  from  his  heap  of  grass 
on  the^  floor,  all  contribute  their  share  to 
the  civilisation  of  surroundings  that 
banishes  the  eerie  sensation  of  a  super- 
natural presence.  In  she  blunders,  with 
her  pale  face  buried  in  her  apron,  and 
seating  herself  with  a  tragic  haste  on  the 
settle  ejaculates:  "Saints  preserve  usl 
The  fairies  are  out  to-night.  "  DivU  mind 
ye,"  is  her  fond  mother's  comment,  not, 
however,  without  an  uneasy  glance  at  the 
open  door,  ''fitter  for  ye  he  Imittin'  a 
stockin'  for  himself  within  be  the  fire, 
than  gladiatorin'  down  the  boreen."  '*  Him- 
self," it  may  be  explained,  is  the  term  by 
which  the  head  of  ttie  household  is  known. 
01  course  It  Is  the  rascaUy  Gean-canach 
that  has  frightened  Molly,  and  by  this 
time  he  Is  sucking  hb  dhudeen  harder  than 
ever,  and  apostrophising  mortal  beauty  that 
does  not  appreciate  his  elfish  proportions. 
Very  unlucky  Is  it  to  meet  the  little  "  love- 
talker/'  and  he  who  is  disconsolate  for  the 
love  of  a  maiden  fair  is  said  to  have  met 
the  Gean-canach.  But  he  again  has  his 
lesson  to  teach  to  him  who  will  leam ;  for  he 
personates  sloth  and  idleness,  and  the  ex- 
cessive pursuitof  pleasure;  and  asheisof  bad 
repute  and  unlucky  to  all  who  look  upon 
him,  so  will  the  thriftless  mortal  who  passes 
his  time  in  love-making  and  smoking  his 
pipe  forfeit  his  reputation  and  become  a 
companion  to  be  avoided. 


Unlike  his  cousins,  the  Leith-phrogan 
and  the  Gean-canach,  the  Globhar-ceann 
is  nevy  found  in  the  sweet-scented  fields 
and  under  the  silver -white  moon.  He 
takes  up  his  abode  in  the  dank  cellars 
where  wines  grow  old ;  and  lurks  in  the 
bkck|  dark  comers  where  the  fat  casks 
screen  him  from  a  chance  ray  of  light 
When  the  night  is  deep  he  creeps  out  and 
clambers  to  Uie  round  back  of  a  barrel 
With  fairy  awl  he  bores  a  Uny  hole, 
and  sucks  the  wine  through  a  wheaten 
straw.  Thus  he  has  been  seen,  lilting 
menily  snatches  of  racy  ditties,  made  by 
the  filry  bard  who  dwells  on  the  hillside 
and  writes  songs  for  his  brethren  on  the 
back  of  a  poplar-leaf.  Dearly  the  little 
tippler  loves  the  cellar  of  a  hard  drinker, 
and  in  his  cellar  he  drinks  and  sings  the 
night  through  while  good  wine  lasts. 
When  Sleep,  inconstant  as  his  brother 
Death  is  constant,  forsakes  your  pillow, 
then,  at  midnight,  listen,  and  you  will 
hear  his  shrill  revelry  coming  fcdntly  up 
through  the  darkness  to  your  silent  room. 

Many  members  of  the  aerial  throng 
keep  watch  and  ward  over  treasure  hidden 
in  earth  or  water,  or  over  the  dead  man's 
grave  and  stonoi  and  the  trees  that  over- 
shadow It.  Where  a  lonely  tree  rears  bis 
head  apart  from  his  brothers  of  the 
forest.  In  some  empty  waste,  there  is 
treasure  hid,  and  through  the  night  fairy 
sentinels  pace  about  I^  that  no  mortiJ 
hand  may  grasp  the  coveted  gold.  Fan- 
tastic shapes  they  take  to  scare  away  the 
daring  wight  who  would  essay  to  enrich 
himself  with  the  mystic  store.  When  the 
winds  moan  in  the  cold  starUght  there 
may  be  seen  two  hufle  Uack  dogs  sitting 
one  on  each  side  of  the  tree,  or  a  Uack  cat 
and  a  bull,  joined  In  a  strange  fellowship, 
padng  round  the  sacred  spot  And  woe  to 
him  who  cuts  a  branch  or  even  breaks  a 
twig  1  Fell  disease  or  dire  calamity  will 
brh^  him  to  a  speedy  end.  And  many  a 
little  lake  or  spring  has,  too,  in  its  cool 
depths  untold  treasure ;  but  jealously  does 
the  White  Lady  guard  it  from  profane 
hands.  He  who  would  peep  and  pry  In 
dusk-time  for  glint  of  gold  will  be  mad- 
dened by  her  white,  sad  face  peering  up 
through  the  green  weeds  and  wandng  him 
away  with  a  look  that  freeaes  the  blood. 
The  trees,  also,  that  stand  In  God's  acre, 
and  the  stones  that  mark  where  a  man's 
head  once  lay,  are  their  care.  Misfortune 
is  the  lot  of  one  who  dares  to  disturb  the 
deep  sleep  of  death  by  breaking  or  dealing 
lightly  with  one  of  thesa 
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Bat  of  all  oreAttirea  of  the  spirit  world 
that  have  dealingfl  with  meo,  the  pitifal 
Bean  Sighe — ^Anglie^  Banshee — ^is  perhaps 
the  beat  known  b  Ireland.  She  is  spoken 
of  aa  being  a  fairy,  bat  we  woald  be  more 
inclined  to  nse  the  term  spirit ;  for  she  is 
not  one  of  the  ''  little  "  people,  bnt  appears 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman  of  haman  size. 
She  may,  however,  safely  be  elassed  ander 
the  genas  "good  people,"  a  eaphemistic 
term  which  the  simple  peasant  applies  to 
all  "  spenits."  She  is  the  woman  ''  of  the 
pierebg  wafl  "  who  foretells  the  death  of 
some  loved  one  by  piteoas  weeping,  which 
is  heard,  sometimes,  for  three  nights  before 
the  death  takes  place;  or  by  appearbg 
saddenly,  dad  all  in  white,  only,  howeyer, 
to  melt  from  view  in  an  histant  with  a 
moomf al  shriek. 

Many  old  families  have  a  Banshee 
spedally  told  o£f  to  give  warning  of  the 
approaching  death  of  a  member;  and 
these  are  proad  of  their  ghostly  retainer, 
treasaring  ap  the  weird  legends  of  her 
tidings  of  diMster  shrilled  forth  ander  the 
cold  moon.  Indeed,  she  herself  comes  of 
an  ancient  stock  as  old  manoscripts  show. 

When  Meidhbh,  the  powerfol  Qaeen  of 
Connacht,  made  her  expedition  long,  long 
since  against  the  Ultonians,  a  Banshee  met 
her  who  foretold  how  that  great  daaghter 
of  hosts  woald  come  to  pass  and  many 
heroes  on  both  sides  woald  fall  To 
OonnachVs  Qaeen  she  came  in  the  form  of 
a  fair  woman  who  stood  by  the  shaft  of 
the  chariot  **  with  twenty  bright  polished 
daggers  and  swords,  together  wiu  seven 
brdds  for  the  dead,  of  bright  gold,  in  her 
rfght  hand."*  Asked  who  she  was  and 
bom  whence,  she  replies:  "I  am  Feith- 
linn,  the  prophetess  of  the  Fairy  Bath  of 
Graachan  I "  and  again  and  again  she  cried 
to  Meidhbh,  "  I  foresee  bloodshed,  I  fore- 
see power."  In  another  old  manoseript 
the  prophetess  is  recorded  to  have  appeared, 
with  less  dignity,  in  the  shape  of  a  red  and 
white  cow,  to  a  fiivoared  champion  warring 
against  the  ancient  Oachallainn.  There 
she  appears  to  have  joined  with  her  daties 
of  prophetess  the  office  of  the  Leannan 
SIghe— of  which  more  anon — for,  it  is 
written,  she  was  ''accompanied  by  tLftj 
cows,  having  a  chain  of  bright  brass 
between  every  two  of  them,"  a  strange 
band,  come  to  in  jare  Oachallainn ;  and  their 
leader  assamed  the  shapes  of  a  black  eel 
and  of  a  greyhoand,  that  she  might  the 
more  easfly  cohfoand  and  overcome  him. 
Bat  the  Banshee  of  to-day  comes  only  as 
the  harbinger  of  death,  flitUng  and  sobbing 


in  the  darkness  roand  the  doomed  hoose,. 
and  disappearing  with  a  shriek  of  despair 
from  him  who  has  the  coarage  to  look 
apon  her. 

The  Leannan  Sighe,  alladed  to  above, 
was  the  familiar  spirit  that  was  wont  to 
accompany  the  champions  of  old  on  their 
fighting  expeditions,  and  often  saved  them 
when  haman  aid  was  of  no  avafl.  This 
mysterioas  bebg — now  lost  sight  of  in 
fairy  lore  —  was  the  Irish  genias,  who 
appeared  to  whomsoever  it  favoured  in  the 
shape  of  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex; 
thoagh  to  warriors  it  sometimes  came  in 
the  form  of  a  man  who,  invisible  to  the 
opponent,  gaided  the  weapon  of  his  charge 
and  shielded  him  from  deadly  strokes.  It 
was  a  Leannan  Sighe  that  rescaed  Eoghan 
Mor  (Eagene  the  Great),  King  of  Manster, 
from  his  enemies,  by  caasing  uiat  the  rocks 
and  great  stones  on  the  field  cl  battle 
shoald  appear  to  them  to  be  the  men  of 
Manster,  so  that  they  hewed  and  hacked 
at  the  stones  instead  of  at  their  opponents. 
Bat  this  invisible  ally  has  not,  as  has  been 
said,  lived  throngh  the  ages  as  have  the 
Leitti-phrogan  and  the  rest.  If  it  had  it 
woald,  no  doabt,  have  taken  ap  politics 
of  late  years  as  a  parsait  o£ferIng  the 
best  field  for  ^exercising  a  bellicose 
partiality. 

Yet  there  on  the  green  hillside  and  in 
the  old  cromlechs  dwell  the  fairy  throng ; 
the  "  little  people  "  that  love  to  shock  the 
old  paritan  owl  with  their  reyels,  and  to 
pantsh  the  coward  who  shats  ears  and  eyes 
and  harries  on  if  their  merry  laaghter 
reach  him,  or  the  flashing  of  their  fairy 
feet  in  the  moonlight  catch  his  eya  And 
there  they  will  ever  dwell  while  the  simple 
peasant  dwells  with  them,  who  loves  to  tell 
their  pranks,  treasares  ap  their  legends  in 
his  heart,  and  for  whom  they  do  exist  a 
real  people,  with  a  real  history  and  a  real 
kingdom  of  their  own. 

THE  BHINE  FALLS  IN  WINTE& 


Bale,  at  six  o'clock  of  a  Janaary  morn- 
ing, after  the  ran  from  Calais  without 
change  of  carriage,  may  be  said  to  be  aleefh 
Indacing.  Bat  I  foand  my  energies  re- 
cralted  by  the  "  caf ^  aa  lait ''  and  warmth 
of  the  refreahment-room,  with  the  bois  of 
a  variety  of  travellers  aroand  me.  There 
were  men  for  Davos  and  men  for  St.  Moiita 
among  the  crowd,  and  the  one  nearest  to 
me  at  table  seemed  qalte  sorprised  that 
any  Eogliahman  shoald  be  at  BMe  at  each 
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a  time — ^in  January — and  not  be  on  his 
way  to  the  sanny.  sweet-aired  Engadine. 

After  breakfast  I  held  brief  communion 
with  a  railway  official*  well  buttoned 
against  the  piercing  air  of  the  platform : 
the  yexy  engines  were  bearded  with  icicles, 
be  it  understood.  Was  Schaffhausen  con- 
veniently accessible,  and  could  I  return 
thence  in  time  for  dinner  in  the  evening  1 
There  seemed  no  manner  of  doubt  about 
it;  in  fact  I  had  a  choice  of  routes — I 
forget  how  many.  Moreover,  if  I  would 
allow  the  official  to  take  my  ticket  for  me, 
I  might  almost  that  very  moment  step  into 
a  train  which  would  carry  me  speedQy  to 
Wintherthur,  which  was  as  much  as  saying 
to  Schaffhausen. 

This  was  irresistible.  The  obliging  man 
brought  me  a  third-class  return,  which,  for 
a  relatively  small  sum,  allowed  me  to  spend 
eight  hours  in  the  train.  It  would  have 
been  a  tedious  experience  had  I  not 
travelled  third  class  and  been  in  a  corridor 
car.  For  the  day  opened  in  a  languishing 
way,  with  fog,  and  never  fully  revealed 
the  brightness  one  expects  in  the  South. 
Nor  were  the  pines  and  red-tipped  willows 
and  birches  of  the  nearer  landscape  very 
engrossing;  nor,  after  a  while,  the  green 
river  courses  and  the  shadowy,  fat-sided 
houses  and  spires  of  this  part  of  German 
Switzerland.  Besides,  the  heat  In  the  car 
was  a  thing  to  marvel  at,  contrasting  it 
with  the  outer  cold.  Twice  I  moved 
gaspingly  to  diffisrent  seats.  But  it  was 
no  use  trying  to  escape  the  parboiling  that 
the  Swiss  rulway  authorities  think  profit- 
able for  their  dients.  Wherever  I  went  I 
found  myself  over  a  steam-pipe,  which 
periodically  let  loose  its  vapour.  Had  I 
been  a  potato  I  should  have  been  cooked  In 
my  jacket.  As  it  was,  I  could  only  try  my 
heartiest  to  become  acclimatised,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  seek  diversion  in  my  fellow- 
travellers,  f 

We  were  a  red-faced  company.  I  was 
early  astonished  by  the  prevalent  blackness 
of  eyes.  The  local  cast  of  face  was  indeed 
rather  Spanish  than  aught  else ;  and  largely 
Jewish  alsa  I  first  got  an  inklbg  of-  this 
latter  chancteristic  in  the  conduct  of  a 
youth,  patently  Semitic,  who  fastened  him- 
self Into  the  most  sequestered  corner  of 
the  car  and  carolled  to  himself  the  canticles 
from  a  book  in  Hebrew  type.  My  com- 
panions paid  no  heed  to  this  amiable  freak. 
At  length,  however,  with  a  radiant  counte- 
nance^ the  young  man  shut  the  book, 
yawned — it  was  an  air  for  yawning — and 
proceeded  to  balance  his  cash.    The  blue- 


hooded  women,  with  baskets  of  eggs  and 
poultry  that  protested  against  their  travels ; 
and  the  vigorous-looking  men  with  double 
chbs ;  who  constituted  the  majority  among 
us,  chattered  on,  and  no  one  but  myseU 
seemed  to  notice  these  significant  traits 
in  the  young  Jew's  conduct. 

At  Wintherthur  I  was  set  down  for  an 
hour.  The  mist  was  cold  and  clammy, 
with  a  tendency  towards  positfve  rain. 
Wintherthur's  large  houses  and  factory 
chimneys  did  not  look  seductive.  I  pre- 
ferred to  sojourn  in  the  refreshment-room, 
where  tiie  midday  meal  was  beginning. 
The  dish  of  the  day  was  **  erbsen  "  soup. 
Bail  way  porter  after  railway  porter  came 
in  and  took  his  dish  of  it  I,  too,  yearned 
towards  it  in  the  abstract ;  but  the  foolish 
belief  was  on  me  that  "erbsen"  meant 
"  worms,"  and  I  could  not  brbg  myself  to 
try  worm  soup,  though  I  had  no  doubt  it 
was  made  palatable.  Now  I  know  better, 
and  that  it  was  simple,  nutritious  pea  soup 
which  swelled  the  bosoms  of  the  different 
persons  who  indulged  in  it,  and  which, 
together  with  bread  and  beer,  seemed  to 
constitute  so  satisfying  a  meaL 

Soenlcally,  I  suppose  this  is  the  least 
romantic  dLstrict  in  Switzerland.  And  yet 
there  is  something  pleasant  about  heavy- 
browed  cottages,  ochre  or  pale  blue,  and 
bulbous-spired  churches  almost  tomato-red, 
contrasted  with  green  pines  and  snow  at 
its  whitest.  We  sadly  wanted  a  more 
gracious  canopy  of  sky,  however.  But  the 
Bhine  soon  came  to  give  piquancy  to  the 
landscape.  It  travels  hereabouts  nearly  as 
fast  as  an  ordinary  Svriss  traiui  and  its 
bottle-green  waters,  broken  by  many  a 
rapid,  are  held  between  high  banks  wooded 
with  trees,  which  in  winter  look  snug  in 
their  foliage  of  dried  brown  leaves. 

At  Daohsen  I  left  the  train  to  walk 
to  the  Great  Falls,  and  so  on  to  Schaff- 
hausen's  old  city.  The  air  was  bradng  and 
the  road  as  hard  as  iron.  I  could  hear  the 
water's  roar  in  the  distance.  The  sense  of 
expectation  grew  keen.  I  knew  that  the 
aqueous  tumult  was  in  process  In  the 
valley  before  me,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
the  huge  shape  of  the  pale  Schweizerhof 
rises,  |wlth  its  background  of  wooded 
hills,  like  a  mansion  for  an  emperor.  In 
the  season  this  hotel  enjoys  a  gay  time. 
Brides  and  bridegrooms  come  here  for  their 
honeymoons,  to  gaze  from  their  windows 
uponBhine'sagitated  waterslitby  themoon's 
tender  beams ;  and  commonplace  tourists  of 
all  kinds  clatter  in  its  halls.  But  January 
is  not  the  season,  or  anything  like  it. 
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Sohloft  Lftofen  brought  this  lesson  home 
to  me.  The  snow  lay  deep  and  nnswept 
in  its  oooityard,  whence  the  approach  to 
the  Falb  on  the  sonthem  side  is  made. 
The  hotel-restanrant  here  had  its  shutters 
up,  and  havingt  forced  the  heavy  door  un- 
aided, I  wandered  for  a  minute  or  two 
from  naked  room  to  naked  room,  seeking 
a  landlord  or  waiter  in  rain.  No  matter. 
The  quaint  little  Laufen  church  with  its 
red  body  and  spire  of  tfles,  red,  blue,  and 
green,  was  as  good  to  see  in  January  as  in 
June,  with  its  mellowed  wooden  porch  and 
its  graves  set  with  little  iron  crosses.  So, 
too,  was  the  Schloss  gateway,  becrested, 
with  the  date  1546^  legibly  preserved  on  it 

But  I  had  not  come  to  Laufen  to  be 
disappointed,  so  I  rang  the  castle  bell 
loud  and  long.  The  Schloss  guards  this 
bank  of  the  Falls  and  takes  toll  of  a  franc 
per  peraon  from  visitors.  In  olden  times 
perhaps  its  inmates  did  even  worse  things. 
Bhine's  voice  here  might  well  outcry  the 
voices  of  victims  whom  ScUoss  Laufen 
wished  to  be  speedily  and  completely  quit  of. 

It  was  conuorting  to  see  the  door  open 
in  response  to  my  summons.  The  lad  who 
let  me  in  was  not  abnormally  astonished. 
He  exacted  the  franc,  drew  my  unheeding 
attention  to  the  variety  of  useless  articles 
in  the  hall  adorned  with  pictures  of  the 
Bhine  Falls,  which  were  for  sale;  and 
then  turned  the  key  on  me  in  the  Schloss 
Gardens,  so  that  I  might  wander  at  will 
down  to  the  riverside  and  hold  solitary 
communion  with  the  elves  and  sprites  of 
this  most  famous  place.  Almost  im- 
mediately— and  though  I  was  a  hundred 
or  two  feet  over  Bhine's  level — the  river's 
spray  touched  my  face.  The  babble  of 
course  was  terrific — far  too  much  for  the 
lungs  of  any  but  the  best  paid  of  ciceroni 

Bat  the  snow  lay  deep  and  untrodden 
here  as  in  the  castle  courtyard — and  there 
was  ice  under  it  that  made  the  zTgssgging 
descent  awkward  in  places.  There  is  a 
summer-house  on  a  "  rond-point "  for  the 
use  of  visitors.  It  has  windows  with  dia- 
mond panes,  blue,  green,  yellow,  and  crimson, 
so  that  looUng  through  them  at  the  Falls 
you  may  dye  these  latter  any  of  the  four 
tints  you  please.  It  has  also  a  plaintive 
inscription  inside :  ''Please,  do  not  write 
your  name  on  the  wall,  but  in  the  strangers' 
book."  The  comma  after  "please"  is 
most  touching,  and  so  is  the  OUendorfian 
turn  to  the  sentence  from  the  middle. 
Bat  the  appeal  seems  necessary,  though 
my  countrymen  are  sinners  in  this  respect 
far  less  than  the  Teutons  themselves. 


Even  from  the  summer-house  the  seene 
waK  a  great  one.  The  Kdne  is  here  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  in  width, 
and  in  a  distance  that  might  be  covered  .by 
a  stone's  throw,  It  casts  its  waters  nearly 
a  hundred  feet  downwards.  Tme^  Idid  not 
see  the  spectacle  at  its  grandest  Above  the 
Falls  the  heads  of  rocks  innumerable  rose 
higher  than  the  blue-green  swirl  of  waters, 
and  the  river  could  by  no  means  in  January 
sweep  through  space  with  the  fury  it  shows 
in  early  summer,  with  the  first  melting  of 
the  snow.  Still,  I  liad  compensation  for 
the  diminished  volume  of  the  river  in  the 
extraordinary  cumber  of  ice  and  snow  in 
its  midst.  The  spray  in  fact  froze  in  the 
air  and  descended  upon  the  trees  of  Sehlon 
Laufen  and  the  ice-boles  of  the  Falhi  them- 
selves in  sparkling  beads  of  hail.  And  the 
water  thundered  from  one  level  to  another, 
through  and  over  ice  paUsadinga  and  ex- 
crescences of  huge  sfse,  the  turquoise  tints 
of  which  were  delightful  to  look  upon. 

Of  course,  however,  I  was  not  satbfied 
with  this  relatively  remote  view  of  the 
river's  agitation.  I  descended  to  the 
water's  level,  in  the  heart  of  the  turmoil, 
and  in  a  shower  of  the  frozen  spray.  Henee 
I  couid  look  across  to  the  pfamacled 
islets  which  break  the  Falls  midway,  and 
which  appear  the  most  fearsome  spots 
imaginable  for  investigation.  And  yet, 
had  it  been  the  season,  I  could  have  called 
for  a  boat,  rowed  to  the  base  of  the  largest 
of  these  rocks,  and  clambered  by  a  stone 
staircase  to  the  canopied  summit  thereof. 
In  summer  this  achievement  would  seem 
daring  enough  to  those  of  weak  nerves; 
yet,  methinks,  though  the  bellowing  of  the 
waters  in  January  is  less  extreme,  the 
added  trial  of  ice  on  the  rock  steps  would 
have  made  this  ascent  injudicbus.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  could  not  accomplish  it 
I  rang  the  bell  for  a  boatman  at  the  place 
bdicated,  and  tanled  for  him  In  the  snow 
and  spray  of  ice.  But  he  came  not^  as  I 
might  have  expected,  and  I  had  to  be 
content  with  the  deed  in  fancy  alone. 

Schiuffhausen  claims  to  be  supreme  In 
Europe  for  the  magnitude  of  its  Falb.  I 
suppose  those  of  TioUbatta  on  the  Gtotha 
in  Sweden  may,  however,  almost  be 
bracketed  with  them.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  height,  and  in  the* beauty  of 
their  banks  hx  superior.  But  these  Gotha 
Fills  are  spread  over  a  distance  of  nearly  a 
mOe,  whereas  the  Bbine  at  Schaffhausen 
does  not  mince  matters.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  can  be  appreciated  with  less  effori 
than  the  Bhfne  Falls  demand.    THthoat  a 
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boat  one  mmt  f«il  to  cany  away  an 
adeqaate  idea  of  the  tremendoas  yolcuno  of 
water  thus  hurled  over  and  between  the 
roeke  whieh  here  faiterfere  with  the  rlTer'e 
methodieal  progreia  towarda  the  sea.  From 
Sdiloaa  Lanfen  one  has  a  thrilling  close 
Tiew  of  the  left  Falls ;  from  Sohloss  Worth, 
on  the  other  bank,  of  the  Falls  as  a  m^ole, 
at  a  distanoe  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  Bat  one  onght  to  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  hnrly-barly  to  write  its  most 
vigoroos  impression  upon  the  memory. 

Here,  as  at  Tiollhatto,  there  are  mills 
and  faetoriea  which  borrow  from  the  river's 
strength.  They  are  not  qoite  welcome, 
bat  they  are  inevitable.  The  right  bank 
of  the  river,  nnder  the  village  of  Nen- 
hansen,  resounds  with  the  whirr  of 
maddnery,  as  well  as  the  crash  of  the 
waters,  and  blue- jacketed  artisans  pass  to 
and  fro,  tiiinking  of  anything  rather  than 
the  river's  picturesque  eommoti<».  I  got 
into  the  midst  of  them  at  the  dimier-hour, 
when  I  had  had  enough  of  the  Sohloss 
Laufen  side,  and  had  climbed  to  the  castle 
gate  again,  to  descend  and  cross  the  river 
by  the  railway  bridge.  Here  I  found 
cause  to  admire  the  energy  and  enterprise 
of  a  Qerman  tourist  of  the  most  common 
type--a  knapsacked  youth  in  a  jaeger  cap 
and  jacket.  He  leaped  two  or  three  of  the 
lesser  runlets  of  the  Falls,  and  after  some 
dliwreet  tackling  scaled  one  of  the  rock 
pinnacles  almost  in  mid-stream.  For  my 
part,  though  I  would  fab  have  enjoyed  the 
view  hii  courage  obtained  for  himi  I  did 
not  seek  to  emulate  him.  Several  of  the 
streams  he  had  to  cross  were  of  red  sewage 
matter,  and  the  iced  nature  of  the  rocks 
seemed  to  put  his  adventure  in  the  category 
of  tiie  foolhardy. 

At  Schloss  Worth,  had  it  been  summer, 
I  might  have  lunched  or  drunk  lager  beer 
vi  a  balcony  abutting  on  the  river,  with 
Sbhloss  Laufen  on  its  rock  immediately 
oppodta  But  Schloas  Worth's  -restaurant, 
like  Schloss  Lauf en'«  hotel,  was  awildemess. 
The  best  I  could  do  was  to  sit  to  leeward 
here  and  smoke  one  pipe  solemnlv  to  the 
sprites  who  have  the  Falls  in  their  keeping. 
From  no  aspect  is  the  phenomenon  more 
absorbing.  The  bridge  rbes  above  the 
Falls,  and  the  vineclad  and  wooded  heights 
over  Flurlingen  on  the  left  bank  top  the 
bridge;  Neuhausen  on  one  hand  and 
Sohloss  Laufen  on  the  other  complete  the 
framing  of  this  noisy  nkture. 

Two  hours  were  soon  spent  thus.  It 
behoved  me  indeed  to  hurry  towards 
SohafOuusen  for  the  afternoon  train,  in 


which  I  was  to  be  carried  saunteringly  back 
to  Bftle.  From  the  heights  of  Neuhausen, 
level  with  the  assuming  Sohweiserhof  in 
its  woods  and  gardens— nowall  snow-decked 
— ^I  had  one  more  charming  view  of  what 
I  had  journeyed  to  see.  Then  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  hard  highway,  with  its 
buUock-drawn  carts,  its  little  school-maids 
with  flaxen  pig-tails,  and  its  many  caf^ 
and  restaurants,  each  with  a  name  that 
borrowed  one  or  more  of  the  attributes  of 
the  Falls.  These  cafii,  however,  like  the 
larger  restaurants  near  the  river,  had  sus- 
pended their  fanotions  on  behalf  of  votaries 
of  the  picturesque.  Tou  could  not  in  mid- 
Januaiy  sit  in  their  vine-sheltered  gardens 
or  terraces  and  drink  Bhine  wine  in 
honour  of  the  noble  stream.  Their  thick 
doors  were  shut  fast,  and  the  air  was  keen 
enough  to  justify  their  double  idndows. 

Sohaffhausen  itself  is  a  very  engaging 
old  town,  dbtinctly  medi»val  in  many  of 
its  parts,  in  spite  of  the  modem  mills  with 
electric  light  which  have  grown  in  its 
suburbs  along  the  river's  course.  It  has  a 
huge  old  remnant  of  a  castle,  and  gated 
entrances,  and  houses  with  bowed  windows 
of  irregular  outline,  and  bright  frescoes  on 
the  outer  walls  of  many  of  its  reridences. 
Were  I  a  manufacturer  of  theatrical 
scenery,  I  would  makeSohaflPhausen  a  close 
study.  As  it  is,  however,  one  b  prone  to 
treat  it  as  nothing  but  a  stage  on  the  way 
to  the  Falls. 

I  was  glad  to  seek  rest  in  the  trab  after 
my  slippery  tramp  of  three  or  four  hours. 
The  extraordinary  comprehensiveness  of 
my  ticket  may  be  realised  when  I  say  that 
it  set  me  down  anon  at  Zurich.  Zorlch  is 
the  Birmingham  and  Manchester  of  Swit- 
zerland, though  more  beautiful  by  far  in 
its  situation  than  those  two  towns  put 
tofl;ether.  At  another  time  I  should  have 
rejoiced  to  make  its  acquaintance.  This 
eveningi  however,  I  wished  myself  further 
on  my  way.  I  have  never  been  in  such 
crowded  waiting  and  refreshment-rooms  as 
those  of  the  Zurich  station.  At  length, 
however,  we  were  summoned  to  the  so- 
called  express,  and  after  another  trying 
period  of  semi-tuffocation  by  hot  steam, 
£&le  was  regained. 

MASQUERADES  and  TEA-OABDENS 
A  HUNDRED  TEARS  AGO. 


The  Royal  House  of  Stewart,  with  all 
its  manifold  failings,  its  weaknesses  and 
vices,  its  indolence,  selfishness  and  inherent 


. 
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obstinMy,  bad  one  good  quality ;  it  waa 
ever  a  lover  of  art,  a  patron  of  artists. 
Yandyck  found  bis  bome  at  tbe  Conrt  of 
Gbarles  tbe  First ;  Ben  Jonson  was  tbe 
friend  of  James  and  Ann  of  Denmark. 
For  tbem  be  produced  tbose  wonderfol 
masques  wbicb  were  tbe  outcome  of  bis 
poetic  fancy,  to  wbicb  be  gave  full  rein. 
His  pure  and  elegant  verse,  tbe  refinement 
wbicb  cbaracterised  tbese  artistic  concep- 
tions, and  made  tbem  differ  widely  from 
all  otber  pageants,  completely  captivated 
tbe  imagination  of  men  like  Bacon,  Wbite- 
lock,  Clarendon,  Selden,  while  tbe  studious 
benebers  of  Grab's  and  Lincoln's  Inns 
caugbt  tbe  enthusiasm  and  inaugurated 
masques  of  historic  fame.  Tbe  rugged 
Puritanism  of  tbe  Commonwealth  put  its 
iron  heel  upon  all  such  frivolities.  Under 
its  rule  the  nation  became  '*  nakedly  and 
narrowly  Protestant"  Every  outlet  for 
artistic  feeling  was  barred,  any  appeal  to 
men's  senses  was  prescribed.  No  artist 
ventured  to  produce  a  work  with  either  an 
historical  or  religious  tenden^;  his  art  rose 
no  higher  than  a  good  portrait  or  a  bunting 
scene.  Stage  plays  were  counted  godless, 
masques  were  inventions  of  tbe  devil  him* 
self.  Had  not  Henrietta  Maria,  tbe 
Popish  Queen,  taken  pleasure  therein? 
Had  not  money  been  spent  upon  them 
which  should  have  fed  the  starving  poor  1 
This  portion  of  tbe  denunciation  could  not 
be  gainsaid.  Tbe  sums  expended  on  tbe 
production  of  tbe  masques  was  a  serious 
count  in  tbe  indictment. against  them. 

Under  tbe  Commonwealth  tbe  English 
people  learned  to  take  their  pleasures 
soberly.  Tea-gardens  came  much  into 
fashion;  a  visit  to  Bagnigge,  Cupers  or 
Marrowbone  gardens  made  tbe  general 
holiday  outing  of  both  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  during  tbe  days  after  tbe  Iles- 
toration  it  so  continued.  Charles  tbe 
Second,  whose  dissolute  Court  waa  an  open 
scandal,  durst  not,  for  fear  of  the  Puritans, 
introduce  any  godless  amusements,  such 
as  masques  and  tbe  like,  although  Pepys 
tells  us  that  in  bis  closet  some  of  tbe  wanton 
beauties  of  the  Court  occasionally  performed 
a  masque  for  bis  delectation,  in  wbicb  my 
Lady  Gastlemaine,  assisted  by  tbe  Duchess 
of  Monmouth  and  others,  would  drees  up 
in  gorgeous  habiliments  and  dance  with 
viwds  on.  Here  was  indeed  a  fslling  off 
from  the  courdy  psgeants  of  Jonson  and 
Campion.  One  masque  took  place  during 
tbe  Gay  Monarch's  reign^  and  is  indicative 
of  tbe  reckless  profanity  of  tbe  time.  Tins 
was  tbe  Dance  of  Death — an  imitation  of 


tbe  Danse  Macabre— arranged  and  led  by 
tbe  King's  favourite,  tbe  Earl  of  Eocbester, 
and  performed  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral  at 
the  time  when  tbe  plague  was  at  its  height. 
It  was  said  the  King  was  present 

George  tbe  First  is  usually  looked  upon 
as  a  stupid,  plethoric  Germaoi  but  bis  Hano- 
verian Majesty,  for  all  he  looked  so  dull, 
was  passionately  addicted  to  amusing  him- 
self. Herrenhausen,  tbe  electoral  palace, 
was  a  coarse  reproduction  of  Versailles. 
There  was  a  rustic  theatre  wberoi  in  Gtaoige 
the  First's  young  days,  tbe  shameless  old 
Platen,  his  father's  favourite,  danced  and 
sang  in  tbe  masques  which  were  performed 
with  a  poor  attempt  at  pageantry.  Our 
(George  had  grown  up  with  these  tastes^ 
and  didn't  relish  tbe  virtuous  austerity 
be  found  in  bis  new  kingdom.  He  looked 
about  lum  for  some  one  to  help  him  to 
amuse  himself,  and  he  found  John  James 
Heidegger,  who  waa  waiting  for  a  Boyal 
patron  to  appoint  him  Eling  of  tbe  Beveb 
and  pay  tbe  bill  of  the  entertainment 
Heidegger  was  the  origbator  of  ^  masque- 
rades."  He  could  in  no  way  be  said  to  be 
a  successor  to  Ben  Jonson,  neither  eonld 
these  entertainments,  which  were  often- 
times degrading  exhibitions,  compare  with 
tbe  refined  and  classical  ''  masques."  Hei- 
degger was  nevertheless  a  man  of  a  eertain 
sort  of  talent ;  be  ako  enjoyed  tbe  repita- 
tation  of  being  tbe  ugliest  man  of  bis  time, 
and  be  had  tbe  good  sense  to  appear  proud 
of  this  distinction.  Pope  alludes  to  Urn  In 
tbe  Dunciad : 

And  lo  !  she  bred  a  monster  of  a  fowl, 
Somethiug  betwixt  a  Heidegger  and  owl. 

Fielding  likewise  introduced  him  as 
"  Count  Ugly  "  into  tbe  "  Pleasures  of  ibe 
Town,''  and  Hogarth  often  made  him  the 
subject  of  bis  pencQ. 

The  first  masquerade  produced  by 
Heidegger  at  tbe  Kbg's  Theatre,  Hay- 
market,  in  1717,  produced  a  atorm  of 
disapproval.  Tbe  Orand  Jury  of  Middle- 
sex "presented"  the  fashionable  and 
wicked  diversion  called  "  tbe  masquerade," 
and  particidarly  tbe  contriver  and  carrier- 
on  of  masquerades  at  tbe  King's  Tlieatre, 
in  order  that  be  might  be  punished.  The 
Qrand  Jnry,however,knew  tiieir  duty  better 
than  to  punish  the  King's  purveyor  of 
pleasures.  Tbe  name,  however,  was  altered 
to  ''  baU  "  or  "  ridotto."  Practically  It  waa 
tbe  same  thing,  and  the  revels  went  on 
until  1724,  when  the  Bishop  of  London 
entered  tbe  field  and  denounced  tbese 
immoral  entertainments  from  tbe  pulpit. 
Hogarth  likewise,  who  bad  begun  to  sati- 
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rife  the  follieB  of  the  towHf  piodaoed  in 
this  yen  the  fint  of  his  niMqaerAdes  end 
opeiM,  a  Mtire  agunat  Heidegger't  popular 
entertainments*  The  piotnre  representi  a 
mob  of  people  erowding  to  the  maaqnerade. 
The  leader  of  the  fignrea,  with  a  oap  and 
bell0,  and  garter  round  hie  right  knee, 
was  eappoaed  to  be  the  King,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  just  given  one  thousand  pounds 
to  Heidegger.  The  purse  with  the  label, 
''One  thousand  pounds,"  which  a  satyr 
holds  immediately  before  His  Majesty,  is  an 
allusion  to  this,  aoid  strengthens  the  proba- 
bility of  the  story.  The  nieeluDg  figure  on 
the  show-doth  or  sign-board  pouring  gold 
at  the  feet  of  Ouczoni,  an  Italian  singer, 
with  the  label,  ''Pray  accept  eight  thou- 
sand pounds^"  was  designed  for  Lord  Peter- 
borough (Swift's  Mordanto). 

The  death  of  George  the  First  and  the 
adyent  of  the  new  King  made  no  change 
in  the  fortune  of  masquerades,  unless  it 
was  to  strengthen  their  position.  Under 
George  the  Second  they  attained  a  sociid 
standing  which  gives  them  almost  historical 
importance.  Wn  second  Majesty  of  Han- 
over was  devoted  to  such  entertainments. 
When  he  went  on  a  visit  to  his  little 
kingdom  he  gave  splendid  entertainments. 
In  1740,  after  his  Queen's  death,  he  had  a 
magnificent  masquerade  in  the  Green 
Theatre  at  Herrenhansen  (the  Garden 
Theatre),  with  screens  of  linden  and  box 
and  a  carpet  of  grass.  The  stage  and 
gttdens  were  illuminated  with  coloured 
lamps.  Almost  the  whole  Oourt  ap- 
peared in  white  dominoes,  like  spirits  in 
the  Elysian  fields.  Another  time,  stiU  in 
Hanover,  he  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Opera 
House  attired  as  a  Turk — the  grand  one — 
with  a  magnificent  agraffe  of  diamonds  in 
his  turban,  and  his  dear  friend  Lady 
Yarmouth  aa  a  Sultana. 

England  would  have  been  dull  after  these 
f eativities  only  for  Heidegger.  The  Royal 
purveyor  was  still  the  "  deus  ex  machina," 
who  might  be  said  "  to  teach  Kfangs  to  fiddle 
and  make  senators  dance."  He  bcmsted  that, 
by  kindly  superintending  the  pleasures  of 
the  nobilityi  he  netted  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year.  A  rival  attraction,  however,  was 
rapidly  rising,  before  which  he  had  finally 
to  strike  his  colours.  Vauxhall  Ghurdens 
was  now  to  take  the  field,  and  keep  it  for 
more  than  a  century  against  all  comers. 
It  waa  well  said  of  this  well-known  resort 
"that  a  wealthy  speculator  was  its  father, 
a  Prince  its  godfather,  and  all  the  fashion 
and  beauty  of  England  stood  round  its 
cradle.''    This  womd,  however,  have  to 


say  to  its  re-incamation.  The  gardens 
were  known  to  the  sober  tea-drinkers  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  Bestoration  under 
the  name  of  Spring  Gardens.  Samuel 
Pepys  went  there  by  water  one  summer's 
day  in  company  with  his  wife  and  two 
maids,  Bet  and  Mercer,  and  enjoyed  him- 
self mightily,  as  indeed  the  little  man  waa 
wont  to  do  wherever  he.  went  In  1712 
Evelyn,  that  sweetest  of  English  writers, 
writes  in  Us  delicate  fashion : 

*'  Spring  Gardens  are  especially  pleasant 
at  this  time  of  year"— it  was  the  month 
of  May.  "When  I  considered  ihe  fira- 
grancy  of  the  walks  and  bowers,  with  the 
choir  of  birds  that  sang  upon  the  trees 
and  the  tribe  of  people  that  walked  under 
the  shade,  I  could  not  but  look  upon  the 
place  as  a  kind  of  Mohammedan  paradise." 

Although  it  pleased  a  thoughtful  mind 
like  Evelyn's  to  sit  and  enjoy  nature  in 
Spring  Gardens,  they  were  >y  no  means  so 
popular  with  the  common  herd  as  either 
Bagnigge,  Cupers,  or  Mairowbone  Gardens. 
The  last-named  catered  for  the  amusement 
of  all  classes ;  the  attractions  of  its  bowling 
green,  dog  fights,  illuminations,  not  for- 
getthg  Miss  Tmsler's  cakes,*  drew  all  the 
world  there,  although  it  waa  by  no  means 
a  safe  road,  and  robberies  were  frequent. 
Perhaps  this  latter  drcnmstance  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  the  preference  given  to 
Spring  Grardena  after  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  enterprisfaig  Jonathan  Tyers, 
under  whose  direction  it  lost  its  old  name 
and  was  given  that  of  Fauxhall,  which 
afterwards  became  YaudalL  Tyers  was 
either  a  man  of  a  certain  amount  of  taste, 
or  he  had  good  advisers.  The  natural 
beauties  of  the  gardens  were  not  interfered 
with ;  the  leafy  groves  where  the  nightin- 
gales sang  were  not  cut  down ;  walks  were 
made  fai  different  directions ;  a  fine  orches- 
tra and  organ  were  added,  with  statues, 
pictures,  and  adornments,  and  in  June, 
1738,  it  was  opened  with  a  "ridotto  al 
fresco,"  at  which  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  waa  present^  and  the  company, 
numbering  four  hundred  persons,  wore 
masks  and  dominoes.  It  luui  been  alleged 
that  Hogarth,  who  waa  in  all  thinga  a  good 
friend  to  Tyers,  suggested  to  him  '*  mas- 
querades "  as  the  best  means  of  filUng  hia 
pocketa.  Considering  the  manner  in  which 
the  painter  sathised  Heidegger  for  a  simi- 

•  Trusler  was  the  proprietor  of  Marrowbone  Gr.r- 
dens,  and  when  other  attractions  began  to  fail,  lie 
instituted  "  Breakfasts,"  for  which  Miss  Trusler  made 
cheesecakes  and  fmit  tarts,  which  had  a  well-deserved 
reputation. 
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lar  enterpriie,  thia  advice  woald  seem 
hardly  consbtent^  and  would  not  have 
been  in  keeping  with  Hogarth'i  otherwise 
upright  character.  That  he  took  great 
interest  in  Tjers's  ipecolation  it  certain. 
He  helped  considerably  in  the  work  of 
embellishment.  To  him  were  attributed 
most  of  the  pictures  which  adorned  the 
di£ferent  paviUons ;  but  Mr.  Dobson,  who 
has  gone  Into  the  matter  very  closely,  is 
of  opfaiion  that  Hogarth  only  contributed 
one  painting — that  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and 
Anne  Boleyne,  which  It  was  whispered 
thinly  disguised  the  likenesses  of  Frederick, 
Prhice  of  WiJes,  and  Anne  Yane,  his 
mistress.  The  painter  likewise  designed 
one  of  the  tickets,  and  allowed  Frank 
Hayman  to  reproduce  his  "  Morning,  nooui 
evening,  and  night."  For  this  goodwill 
T^ers  presented  him  with  a  perpetual  card 
of  admission  for  six  persons.  * 

In  its  infancy  Yauzhall  had  to  contend 
against  powerful  rivals.  Sadler's  Wells 
was  a  popular  place  of  resort ;  Marylebone 
still  eommanded  a  fashionable  following; 
and  Heidegger  enjoyed  the  exclusive  pa- 
tronage of  the  King.  The  favour  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
given  to  ^ers.  For  him  a  pavilion  was 
specially  erected  In  front  of  the  orchestra, 
where  he  was  often  to  be  seen.  >His  pa- 
tronage^ however,  was  not  of  much  account, 
his  constant  quarrels  with  his  Boyal  parents 
placed  him  In  the  background;  and  to  be  In 
favour  with  him  was  sure  to  mean  disgrace 
with  the  Oourt  Yauxhall,  therefore,  did 
not  rank  as  the  first  place  of  entertainment 
until  after  the  death  of  its  first  proprietor,* 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Thomas — 
the  Tom  Bestless  of  Dr.  Johnson's  «<  Idler." 
Tom  was  a  clever,  enterprising,  somewhat 
erratic  Individual.  He  made  many  im- 
provements in  the  Gtfdens,  which  soon 
began  to  attract  the  world  of  fashion,  the 
more  so  that  no  efforts  were  made  to  puff 
tiiem  Into  notice.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
told  *'  that  a  disdainful  reticence  was  af- 
fected by  way  of  contrast  to  the  touting 


♦  ^  J.  Tyers  loved  the  place  he  had  made  so  beautiful, 
and'  shortly  before  his  death  had  himself  carried 
thither  to  take  his  last  look  at  it.  He  had  made  a 
handsome  income,  and  had  purchased  for  his  own  use 
Denbighs,  near  Dorking,  Surrey,  which  now  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  who  entertained  there  the 
Prince  Consort.  Tyera's  garden  contained  amongst 
other  curiosities  a  sermon,  not  in  stones,  but  in  box- 
wood. A  representation  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death  in  two  compartments — ^tlie  end  of  the  infidel 
and  the  Christian.  Such  quaint  devices  were  common 
in  the  old  gardens.  The  writer  remembers  seeing  in 
the  garden  of  one  of  O'Connell's  followers  insulting 
remarks  upon  Lord  John  Russell,  cut  in  box.  I 


advertisements  of  such  places  as  Sadler's 
Wells  and  Maiylebone.  A  statement  was 
made  that  the  Gardens  were  at  the  service 
of  the  public,  and  that  it  was  the  affair  of 
the  public  to  keep  them  up."  Meantime^ 
it  is  only  probable  to  suppose  that  the 
Initiated,  or,  as  the  slang  of  the  present 
day  has  It,  "those  In  the  know,''  were 
aware  that  they  would  be  well  entertained 
and  sure  of  finding  the  b^t  of  good 
company. 

"  It  Is  an  excellent  place  of  amusement," 
said  Dr.  Johnson,  "  which  must  ever  be  an 
estate  to  the  proprietor,  as  it  Is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  English  nation,  there  being 
a  mixture  of  curious  show,  gay  eschibltlon, 
music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  lasti 
but  not  least,  good  eating  and  drinking  for 
those  who  wish  to  purchase  such  t^ie" 
The  philosopher  went  there  often  to  enjoy 
the  air,  which  was  most  salubrious.  The 
arrangement  of  the  gardens  had  been 
brought  to  great  perfection;  the  walks 
originally  laid  out  by  Jonathan  Tyers  were 
enlarged  and  beautified.  There  was  the 
Grand  Walk ;  and  the  South  Walk  with  iU 
triumphal  arches,  three  in  number ;  and  tiie 
Counter  Cross  Walk — ^palnted  by  Canaletto 
—the  Italian  Walk ;  the  Dutch  Walk ;  the 
Temple  of  Comus ;  the  Chinese  Pavilion ; 
and  the  Grove.  The  quadrangle  which 
enclosed  the  Grove  was  occupied  by  a  range 
of  pavilions,  booths,  and  alcoves,  fitted  up 
for  the  accommodation  of  supper-parties. 
Some  of  these  were  reserved  for  persons  of 
distinction;  the  pavilion  fronting  the 
orchestra  was  larger  and  handsomer  than 
the  others.  This  was  the  one  originally 
built  for  Prince  Frederick  of  Wales.  Here 
were  Hay  man's  f our  Shakesperian  pictures: 
**The  Storm  in  '  Ring  Lear/"  ''The  Play 
Scenein 'Hamlet,'"  "Ferdinandand  Miranda 
from  '  The  Tempest,' "  and  <'  A  Scene  from 
'Henry  the  Fifth.'"  The  space  between  this 
pavilion  and  the  orchestra  was  where  tlM 
crowd  assembled — a  sort  of  march  past  of 
the  company,  who  gathered  here  to  hear 
the  concert  and  stare  at  one  another.  We 
can  pass  them  all  in  review :  the  women  In 
their  graceful  sacques,  the  men  in  their 
embroidered  coats  and  lace  ruffles,  their 
hats  under  their  arms.  Here  are  all  the 
familiar  faces  which  we  know  as  if  we  had 
lived  in  their  day — Johnson  and  Beynolds, 
Goldsmith,  Boswell,  the  Gunnings  with 
their  train  of  admirers,  and  the  company 
standing  on  the  benches  to  look  at  them. 
Horace  Walpole  arm-in-arm  with  George 
Selwyn,  Fanny  Burney  trying  to  look 
modest,  Mrs.  Thrale,  Lord  Chesterfield,  and 
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the  Earl  of  Marok  with  Lft  Bena,  the  Prince 
Begent^  and  the  Oreat  Gommoner.  What 
a  thif ting  panorama  1  Not  one  fi  mbaingy 
Bowlandson's  Ultutration  gives  lu  a  glimpie 
(t  some  of  theie  worthiea;  It  b  an  ae- 
qnatinto  from  BowbAdaon'i  pfetnre,  and  b 
a  graphic  portraiture  of  the  scene. 

A  summer's  night,  and  all  the  world 
of  fashion  b  here.  Madame  Weichsel 
Etsnds  in  the  front  of  the  mnsie  gaUeryi 
with  a  vast  number  of  fiddles  and  Tiolon- 
cellos  behind  her.  She  b  dboonrsing  the 
sweet  strains  of  either  Handel  or  Dr.  Ame; 
but  her  eyes  are  fixed  npon  two  figures  in 
the  front  row  of  Ibteners — ^if  we  consider 
the  picture  carefully,  we  find  ttiat  nearly 
all  the  eyes  turn  in  the  same  direction — a 
young  pair,  most  attractive  by  reason  of 
their  extreme  youth,  good  looln,  and  high 
position  of  one — they  are  Florisd  and  Per- 
dita.  The  Prince  b  costumed  in  a  straw- 
berry-tinted coat  with  blue  facings,  a  lace 
ruffler,  a  black  cocked  hat  on  his  head. 
He  is  evidently  pressing  his  suit  hard,  to 
which  pretty  Perdita  is  Ibtening,  her  head 
a  little  to  one  side.  A  dainty  figure  she  is 
in  white  satin  train,  evenicg  bodice,  and 
lightly  powdered  curb.  Her  expression  b 
a  mixture  of  archneas,  innocence,  and  coy- 
ness. The  whole  assemblage  watches  the 
scene. 

Major  Topham,  one  of  the  fops  of  the 
day,  openly  sticks  hb  glass  in  his  eye  and 
stares  impudently.  A  gentleman  with  a 
wooden  leg  has  the  chivSry  of  a  hero,  and 
only  looks  furtively  at  the  fair  one — as 
does  the  dwarf  close  by  her.  Tiro  ladies 
affect  indifference  to  the  flirtation,  and 
seem  engroised  with  one  another ;  but  we 
notice  that  the  one  in  blue  is  glinting  from 
under  her  eyes  in  the  Boyal  direction. 
These  two  are  said  to  be  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  Lady  Dancannon.  With 
no  positive  grounds  beyond  conjecture,  the 
supper-])arty,  in  one  of  the  boxes  to  the  left, 
is  also  supposed  to  consbt  of  Johnson, 
Boswell,  Goldimith,  and  Mrs.  Thrale ;  the 
last-named,  however,  unless  it  be  meant 
for  a  caricature,  is  singularly  unlike  the 
lady.  The  supper-party  on  the  left-hand 
side  b  evidently  made  up  of  rich  citizens 
out  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  food  b  their 
attraction ;  and  they  do  not  heed  the  muiic 
or  stare  at  the  Prince  and  hb  mistress. 
Jackson,  the  waiter,  is  opening  for  them  a 
second  bottle  of  champagne,  althoogb,  to 
judge  by  their  looks,  they  already  have 
had  enough. 

Another  picture  of  Bowlandson's  shows 
us  the  beau-monde  dancing  al  fresco.    The 


occasion  b  evidently  some  festivity,  for 
the  orchestra  and  gardens  are  illuminated. 

On  cold  or  rainy  evenings  the  eoncerts 
were  given  in  the  music-room,  where  there 
was  an  elegant  gallery  for  the  musicians. 
The  ceiling  was  fan-shaped,  like  those 
of  the  Adam  brothers  (it  may  have  been 
after  their  design,  the  music-room  not 
being  in  the  original  plan) ;  it  was  highly 
decorated,  as  were  also  the  columns,  and 
has  a  resemblance  to  Zacchi's  adornment 
of  Lord  Derby's  house  inOrosvenor  Square. 
The  panels  of  the  walls  were  gradually 
filled  with  paintings,  principally  by  Hay- 
man.  Mr.  Taj  lor  gives  a  long  list  of  his 
pictures,  including  that  of  the  female 
dwarf,  Madame  Oatherina,  who  was  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  place.  The  con- 
certs given  in  Yauxhall  were  of  excep- 
tional exoellenee.  They  usually  began  at 
six,  and  some  of  the  best  musicians  of  the 
day  took  patt.  Dr.  Ame  often  oonducted, 
and  hb  sweet  songs  were  always  popular. 
Mrs.  Mountain,  Mrs.  Weiohsel«  and  her 
daughter,  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Mrs. 
Billfaigton,  Signer  and  Signora  Storace, 
Incledon,  Braham,  Mrs.  Bland,  and  Miss 
Stephens  all  sang  hera  There  was  like- 
wbe  a  stage,  where  ballets  were  produced ; 
while  in  the  garden  rope-dandng,  pyro- 
technic displays,  balloon  ascents  alternated 
with  varying  success.  We  must  not  omit 
one  of  the  great  attractions,  notably  to  the 
young,  the  Dark  or  Druids'  Walk,  which 
was  arranged  purposely  for  the  plighting 
of  lovers'  vows.  On  both  sides  there  were 
rows  of  lofty  trees,  which  met  at  the  top 
and  formed  a  delightful  canopy  and  shade 
even  in  the  hottest  weather;  the  finest 
singing  birds  built  their  nests  here,  and 
the  sweet  chorus  was  delightful  Some  of 
the  bushes  were  supposed  to  be  enchanted, 
and  discoursed — ^by  means  of  a  musical  box 
concealed  In  the  shrubbery — ^fairy  music. 

Walking  through  the  Dark  Walk,  how- 
ever, was  not  encouraged  by  judicious 
chaperona  Young  ladies  who  respected 
themselves  and  were  well  brought  up, 
would  not  enter  it  unless  by  daylight  or  in 
company  with  papa  or  mamma.  In  most 
of  the  novels  and  romances  of  the  day  the 
Dark  Walk  figures — the  heroine  generally 
managing  to  find  her  way  there  and  to  get 
involved  in  a  dbtressf ol  situation  with  the 
villain  of  the  story,  from  which  she  b 
ultimately  rescued  by  her  honourable 
lover;  generally  a  most  desirable  husband. 
Evelina  got  herself  there  and  went  through 
the  programme,  was  insulted  by  a  party 
of   rakes,    championed    by  Sir   Clement 
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WilloTighby  only  to  be  exposed  to  his 
advAQceSi  and  wm  finally  saved  from  a 
very  compromisbg  aitnation  by  her  noble 
lover,  Lord  Orville — ^thia  was  a  pretty  fnll 
evening  for  a  yoong  lady  fresh  from  the 
eoontry. 

Fielding  places  his  Amelia  in  a  delicate 
distress  while  drinking  her  tea  in  one  of 
the  pavilions ;  poor  soul,  she  oonldn't  even 
enjoy  her  little  ontbg  In  peace ;  was  there 
ever  a  sweet  and  virtnons  creatare  so 
tortured  as  was  this  good  wife  and  mother  t 
Of  coarse  her  good-for-nothing  hnsband 
had  left  her,  and  althongh  she  had  the 
young  clergyman  and  the  old  gentleman 
with  her,  they  could  not  protect  her  from 
the  admiration  of  two  of  the  sparks  of  the 
town  who  respected  no  woman  who  had 
no  fitting  male  protector.  The  prettieat 
part  of  the  incident  comes  from  Amelia's 
efforts  to  conceal  her  annoyance  from  Booth, 
whose  hot  Uood  would  soon  have  ^ivolved 
him  in  a  quarrel. 

It  would  be  endless  to  Instance  the 
many  writers  who  have  introduced  Vaux- 
hall  Gardens  into  their  stories;  from 
Goldsmith,  who  has  given  us  the  immortal 
"Mi,  and  Mrs.  Bramble  and  the  sprightly 
Lydia  Melford,  to  Thackeray,  who  sent 
Pendennis  there  with  Fanny  Bolton; 
but  this  last  was  in  our  own  day  when  its 
glories  had  departed.  Some  one  said  It 
had  become  a  low  affair  when  you  could 
take  a  milliner's  apprentice  there  for  half- 
arguinea — the  prices  of  admission  had 
changed  from  the  first  commencement, 
when  the  entrance  was  one  shilling,  later 
four  shillings,  and  In  the  days  of  the 
Begency  the  subscriptions  stood  at  from 
six  to  ten  guineas  the  season. 


HEBMITS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODEBN. 


At  first  sight  you  might  be  Inclined  to 
question  the  existence  of  the  modem 
hermit.  The  Census  returns,  with  all  their 
queer  farrago  of  occupations  and  callings, 
make  no  mention  of  his  peculiar  way  of 
life.  Nor  does  the  hermit,  as  such,  appear 
in  any  of  the  directories,  Metropolitan  or 
provincial  But  he  exists  all  the  same, 
and  in  considerable  numbers;  and  not 
only  he  but  she,  for  the  hermit  may  be  of 
either  sex.  The  hermit  is  one  who  goes 
out  Into  the  wOdemess  to  live  alone,  so 
the  ancient  fathers  tell  us,  and  nowhere  is 
it  easier  to  carry  out  the  eremitioal  plan 
than  in  the  wilderness  of  a  great  city  such 
as  London.    The  difficultyi  indeed»  with 


any  one  of  narrow  means  and  possessed  of 
no  great  wealth  of  friends,  is  to  avoid 
falling  Into  the  ways  of  the  recluse.  The 
necessity  of  earning  daily  bread  keeps 
most  people  In  the  kind  of  stir  that  averts 
positive  stagnation,  but  when  this  Is  re- 
moved by  some  slender  kind  of  provision, 
the  tendency  to  a  life  of  seclusion  is  even 
encouraged  by  the  roar  of  traffic  and  the 
passing  of  busy  crowds. 

And  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
hermits  In  Drury  Lane;  there  was  one 
not  many  years  ago,  a  fresh-looking  rustic, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  farmer  of  Tilsbury 
Vale. 

In  the  throng  of  the  town  like  a  sttanger  is  he, 

who  lived  In  a  garret  for  years,  and  died 
there  In  absolute  solitude  and  sednsion. 
Early  in  the  morning  a  few  years  ago, 
you  might  have  met  a  pleasant-looking 
dame,  in  black,  with  the  bonnet  and  shawl 
and  general  costume  of  A.D.  1830,  and  a 
little  troop  of  dogs  kept  strictly  in  order, 
who  would  disappear  in  one  of  Uie  narrow 
courts  behind  St  Martin's  Lane,  where 
she  lived  as  much  apart  from  all  the  world 
about  her  as  the  most  rigid  votaress  of  old 
times. 

But  what  would  you  have  said  to  the 
sight  such  as  might  have  been  witnessed 
not  so  long  since,  of  an  elderly  lady  en- 
camped in  the  back  garden  of  a  large 
house  In  a  pretentious  neighbourhood, 
surrounded  like  Robinson  Crusoe  with 
goats,  and  dogs,  and  cats,  but  with  hardly 
as  good  a  shelter  from  the  weather  7  As  it 
happened,  the  drill-grouad  of  one  of  our 
volunteer  regiments  abutted  on  the  en- 
campment; and  the  genial  young  fellowB 
made  great  friends  with  our  lady  anchorite, 
who  was  excellent  company,  by  the  way, 
and  full  of  anecdote.  They  built  her  a 
capital  little  hermitage  of  bourds,  they 
fetched  and  carried  for  her,  and  made 
quite  a  pet  of  the  old  lady — ^and  even 
proposed  to  adopt  her  as  the  titular  mother 
of  the  regiment.  Bat  one  day  the  myrmi- 
dons ol  the  law  descended  upon  the  little 
settlement,  and  the  poor  old  lady  was 
driven  out  to  seek  shelter  where  she  could. 

Another  London  hermit  was  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  good  family  and  of  some 
means,  who  lived  in  a  narrow  cul- de-sac 
out  of  Holborn,  In  the  midst  of  a  swarm  of 
poor  Irish,  his  countrymen.  Poor  as  tfiey 
might  be,  they  none  of  them  lived  ao 
frugally  as  the  '*jontleman"  who  was 
known  to  be  one  of  the  "rale  ould  aort," 
and  was  respected  accordingly,  and  who, 
indeed,  made  himself  useful  among  the 
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community,  writing  letterfi  and  oeeaaionally 
lettling  trifling  dbpatea,  while  he  was  ex- 
onerated from  any  share  in  the  iree  fights 
that  decided  more  knotty  caaaes  of  contro- 
versy. At  his  death  it  was  found  that  he 
liad  led  tliis  pennrioos  life  in  order  to 
specnlate  more  freely  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, which  he  had  done  for  twenty  or 
thirty  yean  with  snch  mixed  success,  that 
thoDgh  he  left  no  debts,  neither  was  there 
sufficient  to  pay  his  f  aneral  expenses. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  there  lived  in  a 
little  Welsh  town  on  the  sea-coast^  in  the 
upper  room  of  a  humble  cottage,  a  scholar 
and  divine,  once  [a  fellow  and  tutor  of 
his  college,  who  on  some  evil  report  affect- 
ing his  good  name,  had  abandoned  all  his 
appointments  and  disappeared  from  the 
knowledge  of  all  his  old  associates.  He  led  a 
blameless  life,assodating  only  with  the  very 
poor,  and  living  on  the  fmgal  fare  appro- 
priate to  the  hermit's  cell : 

A  scrip  with  herbs  and  fruit  supplied, 
And  water  from  the  spriug. 

Bat  the  Welsh  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
a  Ufe  of  seclusion  and  meditation,  and 
stories  are  told  of  some  of  their  bards  who 
spent  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  hardly 
stirring  from  the  box  bedstead  built  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall,  which  would  well 
represent  the  couch  hewn  out  of  the  rock 
of  the  earlier  anchorite. 

Yet  another  Welsh  anchorite  of  recent 
times  had  the  curious  notion  of  sleeping 
all  day  and  roaming  about  during  the  night, 
and  this  in  a  country  village  where  there 
was  nothing  going  on  after  nine  p.m. 

The  champion  hermit  of  the  century, 
however,  was  Lucas  of  Badcotes  Green, 
near  Hitchen,  a  sketch  of  whom  formed 
the  frunework  of  an  early  Christmas 
Number  of  "  All  the  Tear  Bound,"  entitled 
**0n  Tom  Tiddler's  Ground."  Lucas's 
forbears  were  wealthy  West  Indian  mer- 
chants settled  at  Liverpool,  who  had 
acquired  a  small  landed  estate  in  Hertford- 
shire. Here  the  hermit  lived  the  life  of 
any  other  country  gentleman  of  moderate 
means  tQl  the  death  of  his  mother,  to 
whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  in  1849, 
when  he  was  nearly  forty  years  old,  an 
event  which  seems  to  have  wrecked  him 
altogether.  The  pleasant,  modest' country 
house  and  its  lawns  and  gardens  were 
given  up  to  neglect  and  decay,  while  its 
owner  bestowed  himself  in  a  wretched 
outhouie,  with  a  blanket  for  all  his  apparel 
by  day  or  night — and  a  very  dirty  blanket 
at  that,  fastened  at  the  neck  by  a  wooden 
skewer— and  for  a  coach  only  a  heap  of 


ashes.  Tet  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
courted  notorietv,  but  rather  to  have  liad 
it  thrust  upon  him.  But  he  had  neigh- 
bours in  the  literary  world,  and  soon 
obtained  a  notoriety  to  which  he  did  not 
seem  averse.  Anyhow,  he  was  not  unfre- 
quently  interviewed  in  sacceeding  years; 
but  he  was  an  awkward  subject — "  crede  ex- 
perto  " — as  he  seemed  to  have  an  insatiable 
cariosity  as  to  the  drcumstances  of  his 
visitors,  and  assailed  them  with  a  cross- 
fire of  questions,  while  he  was  impenetrably 
reticent  as  to  his  own  way  of  life.  When 
all  was  done  he  would  give  you  a  glass  of 
sherry,  which  tasted  of  soot,  and  hob-a-nob 
cheerfully  with  yoa,  and  discuss  the  affairs 
of  the  day,  but  his  own  affairs,  never; 
which  was.  dbappointbg.  He  was  visited 
by  great  numbers  of  tramps,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  kind  on  the  wholCi 
giving  always  a  glass  of  gin,  and  occasion- 
ally a  shilling  to  the  respectfol  vagrant 

Altogether  the  poor  man  does  not  seem 
to  have  harmed  anybody,  and  it  is  possible 
that  In  leading  this  wretched  life,  he  had 
some  notion  of  an  expiation  for  his  own 
sins  or  those  of  another,  which,  if  mistaken, 
was  not  altogether  unworthy.  Anyhow, 
Lucas  lived  this  way  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  was  at  last,  in  1874,  found 
insensible  and  half-frozen  on  the  top  of 
his  ash-heap,  and  taken  away  to  die  else- 
where. 

When  Lucas  was  a  boy  an  old  lady  was 
still  living  who  carried  the  eremitic  record 
to  well  ibto  the  previous  century.  Old 
Mrs.  Lewson,  of  Coldbath  Square,  who 
died  1816,  is  said  to  have  been  bom 
A.D.  1700 — ^but  this  is  probably  a  mistake 
— ^in  Essex  Street,  Strand;  whence  she 
removed  on  her  marriage  early  in  life  to  a 
wealthy  but  elderly  husband,  to  the  then 
rural  neighbourhood  of  Ooldbath  Fields. 
Left  by  her  husband's  death  a  young  and 
wealthy  widow,  it  was  perhaps  some 
unlucky  affair  of  the  heart  that  first 
inclined  her  to  seclasion.  Anyhow,  she 
lived  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  her  own 
house  all  the  rest  of  her  life,  retaining  still 
the  garb  of  her  early  years,  when  Graorge 
the  First  was  King, 

With  Tufb  and  cuffs  and  fardingales, 

even  to  the  days  of  the  scanty  skbts  and 
clinging  robes  of  the  Begency. 

Contemporary  with  Lady  Lewson,  as 
she  was  always  called  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  Lord  Byron,  the  uncle  of  the 
poet,  who,  after  killing  his  neighbour 
Chaworth  in  a  brawl  at  a  London  tavern, 
retired  altogether  into  seclusion  at  New- 
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Btead,  YArjiog  the  monotony  of  ezbtenee 
by  training  the  crickets  of  his  lonely  hearth 
— 10  the  story  runi — and  with  aoch  sncceis 
that  they  wonld  dance  aronnd  him  in  a 
ring.  When  the  old  lord  diedi  tradition 
adda,  the  crickets  left  the  hoase  ''en 
masse."  Naturally  Lord  Byron's  hnmbler 
neighbours  set  hun  down  as  a  magician 
and  the  crickets  as  evil  spirits,  who  had 
gone  to  attend  him  in  another  place. 

For  the  notion  that  the  secrets  of  nature 
could  be  best  worked  oat  in  age  and 
sedosioni  with  spells  and  meditations  deep 
and  subtle  incantations,  long  commended 
Itself  to  popular  belief.  And  Milton  seems 
indefinitely  to  share  it  when  he  faivokes 
for  his  old  age 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heaven  doth  show, 
And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew. 

Milton's  aspirations  for  the  peaceful 
hermitage  have  been  shared  by  many 
others.  Even  the  genial  and  social  Sfr 
Walter  Scott  had  imagined  for  himself  a 
lonely  cell  by  St.  Mary's  Lake  near  the 
"  bonny  holms  of  Yarrow."  And  Words- 
worth himself  would  have  been  no  bad 
tenant  for  the  hermitage  on  St.  Herbert's 
Isle,  in  Derwentwater,  that  St.  Cuthbert 
had  once  visited,  who  himself  loved  so 
dearly  a  solitary  Ufa 

In  the  "Black  Dwarf,"  too,  Scott  has 
pictured  that  morbid  sense  of  physical 
imperfections  which  leads  so  many  to  a 
life  of  practical  seclusion.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  jolly  hermit  of  "  Ivanhoe  "  he 
brings  the  hermitage  pleasantly  Into  con- 
nection with  vert  and  venison,  and  the  jolly 
companions  of  the  merry  greenwood. 

The  genuine  medisBval  hermitage  was 
more  often  found  in  the  city  than  in 
the  forest.  Victor  Hugo  gives  us  a  de- 
scription of  one  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  the 
cell  of  Madame  Boland,  of  Koland's  Tower, 
who,  for  grief  at  the  death  of  her  father 
in  the  crusade,  shut  herself  up  for  the  rest 
of  her  lif(>.  *'  And  here  for  twenty  years 
the  desolate  damsel  awaited  death  as  in  a 
living  tomb,  sleeping  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
without  even  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  clothed 
in  a  dlitj  sack,  and  subsisting  on  the 
charity  of  pa«sers-by.''  Could  it  have 
been  that  our  Lucas  had  read  the  famoua 
romance  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  had  modelled 
himself  after  Madame  Boland  t 

Hugo  pictures  another  Parisian  ancho- 
rite, "who  during  thirty  years  chanted 
the  seven  Psalma  of  penitence  from  a  heap 
of  straw  at  the  bottom  of  a  .cistern,  and 


even  more  loudly  than  ever  at  night ;  and 
to  thia  day  you  may  think  to  hear  his 
voice  as  you  enter  the  Bne  du  Puits-qui- 
parle."  This  kind  of  hermitage,  by  the 
way,  can  be  paralleled  in  England,  for  at 
Bojfiton  there  is  a  hermitage  cut  out  of  the 
chalk  thirty  or  forty  feet  b^ow  the  surface, 
accessible  only  by  a  narrow  shaft,  so  that 
the  voice  of  the  penitent  would  literally 
cry  from  the  depths. 

There  were  hermitagcF,  too,  attached  to 
most  of  the  principal  churches.  St.  Paul's 
had  one,  if  not  more,  and  doubtkss  the 
Abbey  too.  A  cell  attached  to  the  Church 
of  St.  John's  at  Cheater  was  reputed  to 
have  sheltered  the  unfortunate  Harold^ 
whO|  according  to  thia  tradition,  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  and  lived  as  a  humble 
anchorite  for  many  years  of  the  Conqueror's 
reign. 

A  still  earlier  legend  is  of  Ouy  of 
Warwick,  who.  returning  as  a  palmer 
from  the  Holy  Land,  assumed  the  hermit's 
frock,  and  lived  for  years  all  unknown  In 
a  lonely  cell  adjoining  the  gate  of  his  own 
castle.  Here  he  lived  on  alms  daily  sup- 
plied to  hfm  as  one  of  a  company  of  thir- 
teen poor  men — a  medf»val  thirteen  club 
— at  the  hands  of  his  faithful  wife,  who 
regularly  entreated  their  prayers  for  the 
safe  return  of  her  dear  lord.  The  dour 
old  Ouy  remained  unmoved,  and  it  was 
only  in  his  last  moments  that  he  revealed 
himself  by  sending  to  his  wife  the  ring  she 
had  exchanged  with  him  at  her  bridal. 

Then  there  is  the  ballad  of  the  Hermit 
of  Warkwortb,  in  which  the  hermit  is 
represented  as  sheltering  young  Percy, 
Hotspur's  son,  who,  disguised  as  a  shepherd, 
has  won  the  heart  of  a  noble  damsel  to 
whom  the  hermit  presently  unites  him. 
And  this  Is  the  true  i61e  of  the  hermit  in 
romance,  as  witness  Friar  Laurence  in 
«Bomeo  and  Juliet,"  whereas  Goldsmith 
in  doubling  the  parts  of  hermit  and  lover, 
as  in  Edwin  and  Angelina,  suggests  a 
hermitage  "  k  deux "  which,  however 
pleasing,  seems  to  oontravene  the  rules  of 
the  game. 

As  for  the  hermit  in  his  leligious 
aspect,  we  shall  find  him  of  most  respectable 
antiquity.  In  the  early  centuries  of  our 
era  the  Thebaid  of  Egypt  was  almost 
crowded  with  them,  and  women  as  well  as 
men  embraced  a  life  of  seclusion,  which  was 
not,  however,  without  its  social  features. 
So  that  to  be  quite  alone  one  had  to  climb 
to  the  top  of  an  obelisk  or  pillar  like  the 
famous  Stylites.  Saint  Anthony,  too,  was 
one  of  the  hermits  of  the  Thebaid  who 
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found  the  oompany  to  be  met  with  rather 
oppreeaiFe.  Bat  the  tradition  of  this  mode 
of  life  seems  to  have  been  lianded  down  to 
the  Celtic  Ghorcb,  and  its  religions  settle- 
ments seem  to  have  been  rather  eloaters  of 
Inchorites  than  monasteries  of  the  more 
regular  pattern. 

Bat,  budeed,  the  hermit  belongs  to  all 
the  religions  of  the  world.  He  is  in  fall 
swarm  among  the  disdples  of  Baddha. 
The  Brahmans  consider  the  ascetic  life  as 
the  final  and  necessary  stage  of  existence ; 
the  Mohammedans  have  their  solitary 
dervishes.  And  where  there  Is  no  particolar 
religions  sanction  for  the  life,  people  take  to 
it  of  their  own  accord.  All  of  which  only 
shows  that  in  the  general  carrent  of  social 
and  gregarions  life,  there  are  namerous 
eddies  and  backwaters,  which  draw 
insensibly  towards  solitude  and  seclosion. 


A  LITTLE  COQUETTE. 

A    STORY    IN    FOUR   CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER    II. 

Hilda  and  Lord  Langridge  had  been 
engaged  three  months.  Daring  that  time 
she  had  alternately  fascinated  and  per- 
plexed him.  She  was  neyer  in  the  same 
mood  two  days  together;  she  changed 
like  the  wind.  Sometimes  she  was  gracioas 
and  almost  tender,  and  his  heart  beat  high 
with  hope;  sometimes  she  was  cold  and 
scornful,  and  made  him  absolately  and 
completely  wretched.  Bat  in  whatever 
mood  she  was,  she  never  failed  to  charm 
him.  Her  caprices  only  served  to  angment 
a  love  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  faUnd 
infatnation. 

'*I  don't  know  any  other  man  alive 
who  wonld  put  np  with  me,"  she  said 
one  day  in  a  fit  of  remorse  after  she  had 
been  treating  him  particolarly  badly.  "  Yoa 
mast  tell  me  if  yon  want  to  be  off  your 
bargain,  Langridga" 

Bat  Langridge  was  so  shocked  at  the  idea 
that  the  qaeen  could  do  wrong,  that  she 
was  really  tonched,  and  called  him  a  dear, 
and  sent  him  away  happy. 

They  had  been  engaged  in  November, 
and  it  was  now  the  end  of  January.  Lord 
Langridge  talked  of  giving  a  ball  at  Fair- 
holme  Abbey,  where  Hilda  was  to  queen 
it  as  the  futore  mistress  of  the  fine  old 
place.  Hilda  was  enchanted  at  the  idea. 
She  had  become  feverishly  restless  of  late, 
and  seemed  to  need  continual  excitement 
to  keep  her  from  flagging. 


<'  It  will  be  pw^fect,"  she  said  delightedly. 
"I  shall  enjoy  it  ever  so  much.  TUnics 
were  really  getting  too  doll  to  be  endured." 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  are  pleased,  my  pA," 
said  Langridge,  his  round  face  beaming 
with  pride  at  the  idea 'that  he  had  hit 
upon  something  to  please  her.  "  Ton  shall 
have  the  ordering  of  the  whole  thing, 
invite  all  the  guests,  and  do  exactly  as 
you  like  with  everybody.  It  shall  be  your 
ball,  and  you  shall  be  queen  of  the  evening." 

Accordingly  one  wet,  raw,  misty  February 
day,  he  rode  over  to  the  red*gabled  house 
to  consult  Hilda  about  some  final  arrange- 
ments. The  ball  was  to  take  place  on  Uie 
morrow,  and  Hilda  had  already  been  two 
or  three  times  to  Fairholme  Abbey  with 
her  mother  to  see  that  things  were  to 
her  liking.  She  had  had  many  capriees, 
some  of  them  very  expensive  ones,  but 
Langridge  was  her  slave  and  obeyed  her 
la  aU  thmgs.  He  had  even  knocked  down 
the  wall  between  the  morning-room  and 
the  dining-room  in  order  to  make  a  par- 
ticularly magnificent  supper-room,  which 
was  to  be  decorated  with  garlands  of  Mar6- 
chal  Kiel  roses.  Nothing  was  too  ex- 
travagant for  Hilda  jaat  thea 

As  he  enterecl  the  garden-gate  and 
walked  up  the  path,  leading  his  mare  by 
the  bridle,  he  met  Hdda  herself.  Issuing 
forth  from  the  hall  door.  She  was  attfred 
in  a  close-fitting  ulster  and  a  small  hat 
with  a  veil  Her  boots  were  strong  and 
thick. 

■•My  dear  HOdal"  said  Langridge  in 
great  astonishment  and  distress,  "you 
surely  are  not  going  out  this  morning  f " 

*'As  you  see,"  returned  HUda  deter- 
minedly, lifting  a  strong  sole  for  his 
inspection.  "  I  am  going  for  a  tremendous 
walk.  I  have  been  bottled  np  idl  day,  and 
now  I  have  burst." 

'-Bat,"  objected  Langridgi»,  with  a 
piteous  look  at  the  soaking  earth  and 
streaming  sky,  "it  is  not  At  weather  for 
a  dog  to  be  out  in*" 

"Ob,  but  I  am  a  very  strong  dog,  you 
know,"  returned  Hilda,  starting  off  down 
she  path  with  an  air  of  determination, 
"and  I  never  take  cold.  It  is  better 
than  stopping  indoors  in  the  house  and 
going  mad — which  I  should  inevitably  do. 
You  wouldn't  like  me  to  go  mad,  would 
you,  Langridge  t" 

''  Don't  talk  so  childishly  1"  said  Lang- 
ridge, losing  his  temper  a  little.  "You 
must  at  least  wait  until  this  rain  stops." 

"It  will  not  stop  all  day.  Good- 
bye." 
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*<I  im  ooming  with  yoV  said  Lang' 
ridge  firmly. 

"Ton  are  gcung  to  do  nothing  of  the 
kilid.    I  wish  to  go  for  a  walk  alone." 

"Bat  I  came  to  ask  yoa  about  the 
baU " 

<<  I  am  dok  to  death  of  t&e  ball,"  re- 
turned Ilia  betrothed  pettibhly.  "  Go  and 
ask  mamma  anything  yoa  want  to  know." 

Langridge  followed  her,  still  leading  the 
mare.  TIm  red-gabled  hooae  poiaened  no 
Btablea. 

*'I  don't  want  to  eoniolt  yoor^  mother. 
I  want  to  oonsolt  yon." 

^*Then  for  goodnoM'  sake  consolt  me 
now  and  haye  done  with  it^"  eried  Hilda, 
standing  still  in  the  rain,  with  a  little 
stamp  of  the  foot.  "  What  is  it  t  If  only 
yoa  knew  how  abiard  you  look,  draggbg 
that  great  animal  after  yoa  all  down  the 
path ! " 

**  I  dare  say  I  often  look  absard  in  yoor 
eyes/'  said  Langridge,  a  little  raffled ;  *'bat 
I  came  over  on  purpose  to *' 

'<I  know!  I  knowl"  cried  HDda,  in  a 
fever  of  impatience.  "  What  is  it  f  I  am 
in  an  awfnl  temper  this  morning,  Lang- 
ridge." 

"  So  it  seems,"  said  Langridge. 

"  That  speech  was  dry  enough  to  make 
up  for  all  this  rain,"  said  Hiida>  recovering 
herself  a  little  and  laughing.  *<Tell  me 
what  you  want  and  let  me  go." 

"You  have  forgotten  to  ask  Mrs.  Dal- 
rymple  to  the  ball,"  said  Langridge,  in  a 
tone  of  determinatian,  "and  I  want  to 
know  why  1 " 

<<Mr8.  Dalrymplel  The  widow  with 
the  Piccadilly  weepers,  do  you  mean  t  I 
never  meant  ta" 

'*  Piccadilly  weepers  I "  ejaculated  Lang- 
ridge, in  a  tone  of  horror.  "  Whatever  do 
you  meant" 

''  Aren't  they  Piccadilly  weepers,  those 
muslin  tilings  and  streamers  f  I  am  sure 
I  thought  they  were.  I  don't  like  her, 
anyhow,  and  I  don't  want  her.  She  is  so 
frightfully  pious  that  she  seems  out  of 
place  at  a  ball  Her  conversation  always 
makes  me  fee^  as  if  I  liad  been  in  several 
churches." 

Langridge  turned  towards  the  house 
with  a  hopeless  gesture,  and  Hilda  started 
ofif  as  fast  as  her  feet  could  carry  her. 
Langridge  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  and 
entered  the  house.  Mrs.  Clifford  greeted 
him  with  smiles. 

'*  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  began,  "dear  Hilda 
has  just  gone  out  She  insisted  on  walking 
over  to  the  village  in  spite  of  the  weather. 


I  told  her  how  very  angry  indeed  you 
would  be  if  you  knew  ib" 

"I  told  her  that  myself,"  returned 
Langridge,  walking  over  to  the  window 
and  staring  out  at  the  dripping  trees  and 
the  dismsl  little  pools  under  them,  "  but 
my  wishes  did  not  seem  to  have  any  effect 
upon  her." 

"Dear  Hilda  seemed  a  little  restless 
this  morning,  I  thought,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford 
apologetically. 

After  a  pause  the  figure  at  the  window 
said,  without  turning  round  : 

"  A  woman  who  is  happy  and  contented 
Is  very  seldom  restless,  Mrs.  Clifford.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  lately  that  HDda 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  If— if  I 
am  not  the  man  to  make  her  happy,  it — ^it 
is  not  yet  too  late  to  draw  back." 

Mrs.  Clifford  looked  up  in  great  alarm, 
and  determined  to  give  her  foolish  daughter 
a  piece  of  her  mind  on  her  return  home. 
A  throb  of  terror  shook  her  at  the  mere 
thought  of  Hilda  losing  such  a  chance  after 
all. 

"HQda  Is  perfectly  happy,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  "  I  am  sure  she  has  everything 
a  woman  can  want.  You  indulge  her  every 
whim.  The  fact  is,  you  spoil  h«,"  she 
added,  with  tentative  playfidnew. 

"  Hilda  is  of  too  decided  a  character  to 
have  her  head  turned  by  attentions  from 
me,"  returned  Langridge  a  little  bitterly. 
"  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  her  happy, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  I  have  fsued. 
I  can  only  do  my  best,"  he  added  with  a 
sigh.  "  And  she  has  only  to  ask  f  or  lier 
freedom  back  and        " 

"My  dear  Lord  Langridge,"  said  Mrs. 
Clifford,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  afraid  that 
Hilda  had  done  or  said  something  past 
forgiveness,  even  by  her  humblest  slave, 
"  I  assure  you  that  Hilda  would  be  heart- 
broken if  she  thought  she  had  offended 
you.    Whatever  has  she  done  t " 

"Notliing,  nothing,"  said  Langridge 
hastily.  "Perhaps  it  was  only  liancy. 
She — she  was  restless  and  unhi^py,  I 
thought  I  could  not  bear  it  if  I  thought 
I  made  her  unhappy,"  he  added  in  a  low 
voice. 

"But  she  Is  not  unhappy!  I  assure 
you  she  is  not.  Why,  she  is  devoted  to 
you." 

Langridge  smiled  a  little  grimly,  and 
turned  the  subject  by  speaking  of  the  balL 

"  The  dining-hall  looks  rather  &ib  now 
that  wail  is  down,"  he  said,  going  over  to 
the  fireplace  and  standing  with  liis  back 
to  it.     "There  is  no  denying  that  Hitda 
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hu  perfeot  taste.  That  idea  of  only 
haying  eertain  flowers  in  certain  rooms  is 
very  pretty." 

"  The  Abbey  will  look  like  a  huge  oon- 
s^rvatory,"  said  Mrs.  Cliff ord|  faUing  readily 
into  his  mood,  "and  I  am  afraid  ttiese 
whims  of  dear  Hilda's  are  very  expensive." 

"  If  she  Is  pleased,  that  is  all  I  care  for," 
said  Langridge  abraptly.  "  What  flowers 
does  she  want  to  wear  herself  t  I  most 
send  her  a  bouquet." 

"She  will  wear  a  black  gown,"  said 
Mrs.  Clifford,  her  tones  betraying  that  she 
had  fought  over  the  subject  with  Hilda. 
*'So  absurd  of  herl  To  dress  like  a 
dowager  when  she  is  only  twenty-one — ^and 
almost  a  bride,  too." 

The  word  "  bride  "  roused  Langridge  for 
a  moment 

<*I  wish  she  would  wear  white,"  he 
said  wistfully.  "She  looks  so  lovely  in 
white." 

"  I  will  teU  her  what  your  wishes  are," 
said  Mrs.  Clifford  eagerly.  "  It  is  not  too 
late  to  change,  and " 

"Please  say  nothing  about  me.  My 
wishes  are  only  likely  to  influence  her  the 
other  way,"  said  Langridge  with  a  slight 
return  of  his  former  bitterness. 

*<  Oh,  but  I  shall  make  a  point  of  it  1 
Hflda  must  not  be  allowed  to  become 
unreasonable.  As  for  flowers——^"  she 
hesitated. 

"I  suppose  she  is  not  going  to  wear 
any  V "  said  Langridge,  with  ratiSer  a  hard 
note  in  his  voice. 

"She  says  not.  Beally,  I  don^  know 
why  Hilda  has  taken  such  foolieh  fads 
into  her  head.  One  would  think  she  was 
bent  on  making  herself  look  as  plain 
as  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Clifford  in  a  vexed 
voice. 

"Hilda  could  never  look  plain.  And 
she  shall  have  her  own  way  in  everything," 
said  Langridge,  with  a  sudden  resolute 
return  to  go^  humour,  "  even  about  not 
asking  Mrs.  Dalrymple." 

"  Dear  Hilda  does  dislike  her  so,"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  Clifford  apologetically ;  "  but, 
of  course,  your  wishes ?' 

Langridge  laughed. 

"  My  wishes  again  1  I  have  no  wishes 
but  Hilda's.  StiU,  Mrs.  Dalrymple  is  an 
old  friend,  and  I  am  sorry  she  has  not  been 
asked." 

He  walked  over  to  the  window  agun,  and 
once  more  surveyed  the  gloomy  day.  Then 
be  announced  abruptly  that  he  must  be 
going,  and  rode  off  in  a  puzzled  frame  of 
mind. 


In  the  meantime  HQda  had  been  plough- 
ing her  way  steadily  along  the  oountry 
roM  that  led  to  the  villi^e.  A  keen 
wind  had  sprung  up  and  Uew  gloomily 
through  the  black  hedges.  It  was  im- 
possible to  hold  to  umbrella  up,  and  she 
walked  along  with  bent  head.  The  battling 
with  the  winil  seemed  to  take  some  of  the 
fierce  restlessness  out  of  her.  She  recog- 
nised a  force  in  nature  more  restless  than 
her  own  spirit  The  exertion  seemed  to 
calm  her. 

"  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  tear  In  a 
blustering  wind  for  Imocking  the  ill-temper 
out  of  one,"  she  thought,  as  she  turned  to 
go  home  after  she  liad  finished  making  her 
purchases.  "I  feel  almost  amiable  now, 
and  certainly  not  half  so  restless.  I  wonder 
if  poor  Langridge  is  still  cooling  his  heels 
at  home  waiting  for  me  1 " 

A  heavy  grey  mist  was  shrouding  the 
landscape  with  a  sort  of  ragged  curtain  as 
she  walked  along.  A  fringe  of  grey  cloud 
hung  so  low  that  it  obscured  ttle  tops  of 
the  trees.  As  her  mental  excitement  wore 
off  physical  reaction  set  in,  and  Hilda 
began  to  feel  wet,  chilly,  and  mlseraUa 

"  I  hope  I  have  not  caught  cold,"  she 
thought  as  the  wet  mist  clung  about  her; 
"  it  would  be  very  hard  on  Lanffridge  if 
his  future  bride  appeared  at  the  ball  with 
a  red  nose  and  tearful  eyes.  Colds  in  the 
head  are  so  unbecoming." 

Then  her  thoughts  ran  on  the  dress  she 
was  going  to  wear.  She  had  insisted  on 
black — but  it  was  a  glittering  black  which 
would  sparkle  with  every  movement,  and 
show  off  to  perfection  the  daaaling  white- 
ness of  her  neck  and  arms.  The  more 
simple  her  attire  the  better  taste  it  would 
be,  she  decided.  She  did  not  wish  to  jump 
into  white  satin  and  orange-blossom  before 
it  was  necessary.    As  for  flowers—-— 

"Thev  only  get  withered  and  faded," 
she  said  to  her  mother.  "If  Langridge 
asks  you,  be  sure  you  say  I  do  not  mean  to 
wear  any.  He  is  certain  to  send  me  some 
forget-me-nots  or  sentimental  rubbish  of 
that  Und." 

The  wind  was  abating  a  little,  and  she 
ventured  to  put  up  her  umbrella  agdn. 
On  ahead  she  could  see  the  figure  of  a  man 
coming  towards  her  through  the  mist. 
For  one  impatient  moment  she  thought 
that  it  was  Langridge  who  had  come  to 
meet  her.  A  second  look  told  her  that 
the  figure  was  too  tall  and  shapely  to 
belong  to  the  owner  of  Fairholme  Abbey. 

The  stranger  also  had  his  head  bent, 
and  his  collar  well  up  to  his  ears.    As 
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they  paBBed  each  other  Hilda  peered 
cnriooBly  at  him  to  tee  what  he  was  like ; 
at  the  Bame  moment  a  gnat  of  wind  Bod- 
denly  tnrned  her  nmbrella  inside  oat 
She  gave  a  little  cry  of  diatreBB;  the 
nmbrdla  was  flapping  and  straining  like 
Bome  huge  bird  that  was  bent  on  carrying 
her  ofi  as  his  prey  in  the  darkness. 

The  man  with  the  overcoat  palled  np  to 
bh  ears  stopped  politely,  and  asked  if  he 
coald  render  her  any  assistanoe. 

"  Please  throw  the  thing  over  the  hedge 
for  me,"  said  Mias  Clifford  with  a  gasp  of 
fiitigae.  *'  I  have  got  my  fingers  all  mbced 
ap  in  the  handle,  and  I  feel  sare  I  shall 
be  ap  in  the  doads  like  a  new  sort  of 
comet  nnlcBS  yon  help  me." 

The  ambrella  handle  was  one  made  to 
sling  on  the  wrist^  and  for  a  moment  she 
coald  not  free  herself  from  it.  The 
stranger  sabdaed  the  stroggUng  thing, 
and  took  it  from  her.  - 

*<Am  I  really  to  throw  it  over  the 
hedge  t  **  he  asked,  looking  at  her. 

She  had  been  too  ocoapied  before  to 
notice  his  face.  Bat  now  she  Bcratlnised 
him  with  sadden  alarm. 

*'  Tev,  please,"  she  began.    "  I-.—*' 

The  ambrella  was  over  the  hedge  in  a 
moment,  and  the  stranger  had  lifted  his 
hat  and  passed  on  with  a  smile.  She  stood 
IrrcBolate  for  a  second  or  so,  looking  after 
him.  Then  something  stronger  than  her- 
self seemed  to  arge  her  to  action.  The 
stranger  liad  not  gone  many  paces.  She 
sent  a  feeble  cry  after  him. 

<'  Captain  Garwen  1 " 

He  tamed  and  came  ap  to  her,  a  smile 
still  hovering  over  his  lips. 

**  So  yoa  have  decided  to  recognise  me 
at  last,"  he  remarked,  withoat  offering  her 
his  hand. 

'*  At  first  I  didn't  know— I  wasn't  qalte 
sare "  she  faltered. 


"  I  knew  yoa  in  a  moment ;  and  I  foand 
yoa  in  a  scrape  as  asaal.  Yoa  ilirad  to 
have  a  facalty  for  getting  into  scrapes, 
Hilda." 

He  called  her  Hilda^  and  spoke  to  her 
in  the  old  saperior,  domineering  way— jost 
as  he  ased  to  do,  she  thoaght.  He  liad 
not  changed  in  the  leaai 

"Are  yoa  stopping  here  longt"  she 
asked  him. 

"  In  this  partieolar  spot  t  No,  for  I  shall 
be  soaked  throagh,  and  yoa  toa  Only  yoa 
are  soaked  already.  Yoa  had  better  ran 
home  and  get  year  wet  things  off." 

He  tamed  and  walked  beside  her,  and 
she  obeyed  him  meekly.  She  had  called 
him  domineering,  and  said  that  he  treated 
her  as  a  child.  He  did  so  still ;  bat  she 
bowed  to  the  master  hand. 

"I  have  come  home  for  good,"  he 
annoaneed  abraptly,  as  she  did  not 
speak. 

'  Oh,  indeed  !  Here  t "  said  Hilda  rather 
faintly. 

J'Of  coarse.  My  mother  woald  never 
forgive  me  if  I  settled  elsewhere." 

"  I  sappose  notb" 

They  had  wonderfully  little  to  say  to 
each  other,  these  two  who  had  not  met  for 
so  long.  Hilda  seemed  tongae-tied,  and 
he  made  no  effort  to  break  the  silence. 

At  the  cross-road  he  stopped  and  held 
oat  his  hand. 

"  I  mast  say  good-bye.  Yoa  are  looking 
very  pale  and  tired,  Hilda,  bat  otherwise 
yoa  are  very  little  changed.  Not  qaito  so 
sprightly  as  asaal,  perhaps;  bat  that  Is 
easily  acconnted  for  by  the  depressing 
weather  and  the  loss  of  year  best  am- 
brella." 

She  shook  hands  in  silence,  and  they 
separated.  As  she  walked  in  at  the  gate 
of  the  red-gabled  hoase,  she  told  herself 
that  she  hated  hioii  more  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  XVIU.      ON    CONDITION. 

Fhilip  mw  no  grey  in  tha  Qlen,  bat  only 
»  bMoUfnl  loft  light  of  evening  timet  Hie 
Fdneeu  wu  tbere,  Mid  she  tud  sent  word 
that  he  wm  to  fallow,  HU  heart  wu  foil  of 
her.  Hif  ideal  waa  lo  high,  ao  beaatif  nl, 
thit  it  lifted  him  oat  of  himielf  into  a 
region  that  he  had  never  explored  before. 
As  be  walked  on,  not  too  qolcklj,  for  the 
whole  plaoe  waa  fall  of  lier,  he  vividlj 
remembered  hti  first  arrival  in  cold  and 
wot.  He  recalled  this  veqr  glen  wUeh 
had  then  ieemed  to  him  like  a  re^on  of  ever- 
laatiDg  night,  and  honeit  Oldoom  only  like 
some  evU  gnome  lorlag  him  to  dflBtmetion. 
He  had  Indeed  lared  him,  but  it  waa  to  a 
(idace,  and  to  the  Frlneeia,  and  tha  whole 
world  had  beoome  fairyland  to  him. 

In  Philip's  mind  the  past  seemed 
non-ezlitent,  Forster'a  word*  ha  re- 
membered not  at  all.  The  money  trans- 
aekons  whieh  he  and  tha  Doke  bad 
discosied,  were  to  him  a  mere  detail.  The 
only  thing  that  mattered  at  all  wat  the 
fact  tliat  bis  Prkoeaa  waa  won.  There 
waa  noMiing  worldly  aboat  her,  notliing 
sordid  in  her  cbaracteT.  His  oirn  sister 
Cly  tie  had  tanght  him  what  a  woman  ooold 
become  who  was  prood  oi  her  ticbu,  proad 
of  her  beaaty,  and  proad  of  being  able  to 
attract  ootlco.  Fhilip  knew  that  all  tbia  was 
nnworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  noble  ndnd. 
His  Fiinoess  had  never  demeaned  banelf 
to  anythtog  mean  or  small. 

When  he  eame  In  sight  of  her,  for  Jim 

VOL.    XI,— THIRD  SSBIB. 


Oldoom  bad  delivered  the  nesasge,  Philip 
felt  as  if  he  were  hardly  worthy  to 
approach  this  woman.  He  was  oonsaooi 
^so  of  feeling  dumb,  and  as  If  poor  oommon 
words  were  all  too  worthlew  to  offer  her. 
Of  hinuelf  he  did  not  tUnk  at  all,  Us 
mind  was  fall  of  bar  beanty,  wUoh 
all  Lmdon  had  applanded ;  and  of  her 
inoomparable  nobility,  wbioh  he  atone 
Doald  tally  ooderstand.  Soddenly  he 
saw  bet  standing  against  the  evening 
iky,  which  by  eontraat  with  the  gloom  of 
the  Glen  looked  strangely  light.  Ha  saw 
that  she  wu  leiaing  againat  the  gate,  and 
he  wondered  wtiether  ahe  were  thinking 
— af  what  I  Her  thoaghta  were  too  sacred 
for  him  to  Intrada  npon,  even  to  himself, 
A  kniffht  of  chivalry  had  never  worshipped 
more  faamhly  than  did  Phlltp  at  this 
moment,  when  he  saw  Penelope  torn  and 
corns  slowly  towards  him. 

Ha  took  her  ontstretehed  hand  with  a 
new*  awe,  trembling  at  the  tonoh  of  her 
fiogerr.  This  first  |»assloa  was  at  laored 
to  Philip  u  bis  religion.  Ho  had  never 
loved  another  woman,  and  this  pracloni  gift 
was  beyond  ills  nnderstandlng.  Ha  did 
not  miss  her  greeting,  for  his  own  words 
were  very  few  becanse  of  his  deep  emotioa 

"My  darling-~I  have  come,"  he  said. 
"  In  the  fatare,  will  yoo  trast  me  with 
yoaneli  t  Will  yoa  let  me  do  avatythiag 
for  yoa — and  think  for  yoa  T  This  has 
been  a  sad  trying  time  for  yoa,  I  know, 
bat  It  will  be  a  happiness  to  as  both  to 
avoid  all  pnblio  fass  and  show." 

"Yes,"  ahe  said,  m  ahe  fait  some  reverent 
kliaes  on  bar  hand. 

"  My  Princess  1  Do  yea  know,  sweetest, 
that  I  oaunot  believe  this  Is  troth  and 
reality!  I  feel  that  I  am  in  a  beaatlful 
dream,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
realise  all  that  my  inmost  bsingwonld  fidn 
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•how  yoa  of  love.  Shall  we  sit  .here  a 
moment  on  thia  fallen  tree — that  ia  if  you 
are  not  cold  t " 

Penelope  obeyed,  bat  ahe  did  not  come 
nearer  to  him  than  ahe  coold  help,  and  he 
felt  that  ahe  waa  not  able  to  understand  all 
the  words  he  wanted  to  pour  into  her  ears. 
He  was  dlent  from  intense  fear  of  saying 
sometUng  which  she  might*  not  under- 
stand. The  great  dog  came  close  np  to 
them,  and  snarled  in  low  tones  at  the 
stranger;  then  he  laid  himself  close  to  his 
mistress,  as  if  to  guard  her  from  harm. 

"  Pe  does  not  understand  that  I  am  a 
new  protector,  dearest/' 

*'No;  he  and  I  haye  been  too  long 
accustomed  to  loneliness  to  —  to  accept 
any  other  life  easily,"  said  Penelope  slowly. 

*^  Tes,  I  know,  my  Princess ;  you  are 
brave  and  loyal  to  the  core.  You  have 
had  a  long,  weary  time  of  loneliness,  but 
now  it  wm  be  always  as  you  like.  You 
must  never  let  me  hinder  your  wishes. 
Do  you  understand?  You  are  to  do  as 
you  like.  I  have  dedicated  my  life  entirely 
to  you,  not  for  any  selfish  view  of  my  own, 
but  for  your  happiness  alone.  Can  you 
realise  that  f " 

*'Forster  would  have  been  my  master," 
were  the  words  which  floated  dimly  through 
Penzie'a  mind.  She  shrank  from  Philip's 
entire  unselfishness ;  it  only  added  to  her 
annoyance. 

*>  Thank  you,  Philip."  She  spoke  the 
name  with  a  slight  hesitation.  *'  You  are 
very  kind,  I  know;  but  yon  will  understand 
fhath  brought  up  as  I  have  been,  my  liberty 
la  very  dear  to  me;  that  I — ^I  can  give  you 
ao  Uttle." 

•'  I  asked  for  so  little ;  only  the  right  to 
love  you,  my  Princess." 

"  Yes,  you  asked  for  that,  and — and  I 
granted  it ;  but  you  may  repent.  Let  me 
say  it  now  at  once.  Philip,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  draw  back  if  you  repent  of  the 


''  The  bargain  1  Penelope,  dearest,  there 
ia  none  between  us." 

"Yes,  there  is ;  you  do  not  understand. 
I  told  you  that  I — I  would  marry  you— I 
would  many  you  to  be  your  wife  in  name 
— ^bnt — love  I  cannot  give  so  eaaily.  You 
know  that  love  cannot  be  called  up  at  will." 
Penelope  spoke  In  a  low  voice,  but  there 
was  no  tremor  in  the  tone,  each  word  was 
clear  and  distinct. 

''You  said,  dearest,  that  I  was  not  to 
expect  protestations  of  affection.  You 
know  I  have  never  asked  you  for  any.  I 
tdd  you  that  I  could  love  enough  for  two 


of  us.  You  must  let  me  do  that.  I  do  not 
ask  for  anything  but— Penzle,  my  deareat 
— ^tell  me  that  you  trust  me  entirely,  that 
you  will  allow  me ^" 

"I  gave  you  the  conditions  of  our 
marriage/'  she  said,  with  the  slightest 
shade  of  irritation  in  her  voice.  "If  you 
cannot  accept  them,  would  it  not  be  better 
to " 

"  Don't  use  that  word,"  said  Philip,  in  a 
low  voice,  as  if  the  very  sound  hurt  him. 
"  You  have  chosen  me  from  the  numy  who^ 
I  know,  would  have  been  only  too  happy 
to  be  your 


At  this  moment  the  Duke's  step 
heard  coming  quickly  towards  them,  and 
Penelope  stated  up  as  if  she  were  afraid 
of  being  found  talking  to  Philip. 

"Come,"  she  said,  ''my  nnde  is  dose 
by.  Bat  remember  you  are  accepting  me 
with  the  fall  knowledge  of  how  little  lean 
give  you.  tVe  need  not  mention  it  again, 
need  wel** 

"  Ttiere  you  are,  Penelope  1  The  Glen 
is  extremely  damp  this  eveninff ;  you  are 
courting  rheumatism  OiUbanks,  if  you 
can  spare  a  few  minutes,  I  want  yoa. 
You  two  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  the 
fatore  to  talk." 

"Then  I  will  take  Nero  out  on  the 
mountain  and  come  home  by  the  lane,"  said 
Penelope,  taming  towards  her  uncle.  He 
could  not  distlikctly  see  her  face,  but  ha 
recognised  the  proud  reserve  of  her  tone. 
The  Dake  was  a  little  uneasy  as  he  drew 
Philip  away. 

"So  everything  is  ready  for  to-morrow, 
Philip  t  The  parson  and  the  man  of  law,'' 
he  said,  laughing  a  littla 

"  Yes,  everything,"  said  PhQip  dreamily. 

"And  you  still  think  you  had  better 
take  her  for  a  honeymoon  to  Switzerlandt" 

"  I  had  not  time  to  ask  her.  Everything 
has  been  so  hurried.  I  must  do  just  aa  ahe 
likes." 

"  Of  course.  Penelope  is  used  to  having 
her  own  way  in  many  matters.  She  ia 
not  named  a  Princess  for  nothinj^" 

PhQip  was  silent.  He  did  not  like  to 
hear  his  future  wife  discussed  even  by  her 
uncle. 

"We  have  kept  it  very  quiet,"  oon- 
tlnued  the  Dake,  "  even  from  our  house- 
hold. Under  our  pecaliar  circumataaeoa 
it  waa  better.  You  must  not  mind  if  Uie 
retiiners  growl  a  litde.  They  are  etiU 
sore  over  the  death  of  the  heir  of  the 
Winskells.  Oar  ways  are  very  conserva- 
tive in  this  out-of-the-way  glen;  but 
Penelope  haa  seen  the  great  world  now." 
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*^Yei,  and  the  world  hfti  Been  her/' 
said  Philip,  imiling. 

''Her  father  is  gadlj  broken  down  tinee 
that  day.  He  eannot  get  over  his  son's 
deatlL  Penelope  was  never  the  same  to 
him,  never.  Yon  most  not  mind,  Gill- 
banks,  if  he  does  not  welcome  yon  as  he 
should — as  I  da" 

"  I  can  nnderstand,"  said  Philip ;  *'  yon 
know  I  am  willing  to  devote  my  life  to 
her.  To-morrow  all  the  papers  will  be 
signed.    Alter  that  this  hoose  and  all  this 

Property  will  legally  belong  to  my  wife. 
!very  thing  Is  to  be  done  in  her  name.  Can 
yon  make  her  father  understand  It  t  ** 

*' Perhaps;  I  don't  know.  Anyhow, 
my  poor  brother  will  bear  it  bat  iU.  We 
mttst  make  allowances.  Let  me  manage 
it  alL  I  would  advise  you  to  take  Pene- 
lope away  to  Switzerland,  anywhere  where 
she  will  go;  so  that  her  father  may 
gradually  understand  everything  uid 
become  accustomed  to  a  new  regime." 

"  Penelope  must  decide." 

**  Very  well,  I  will  Ulk  about  it  to  her. 
She  is  still  walking  in  a  dream,  for  this 
sad  shock  has  come  upon  us  all  very 
suddenly." 

''  Bat  surely  there  was  not  much  sym- 
pathy between  the  brother  and  sister  t" 
said  Philip,  remembering  former  days  In 
the  old  Pidaee. 

'*  Personally  hardly  any  at  all ;  but  you, 
Ginbanks,  can  perhaps  hardly  understand 
the  old  feudal  feeling  of  the  famUy.'' 

^'No,  I  have  none,  you  know,''  and 
Philip's  smile  was  like  bright  sunshine 
after  a  storm. 

<'It  is  very  difficult  to  explain,"  con- 
tinued the  Duke;  "It  seems  reincarnated 
with  each  new  generation.  For  instance, 
Penelope  has  it  very  strongly  developed. 
She  would  go  through  fire  and  water 
me^ly  for  the  honour  of  the  WinskeUs, 
even  if  the  loss  of  that  honour  hardly 
touched  her  personally.  Her  own  wishes 
are  as  nothing  compared  to  this  other  in- 
heritance of  family  honour." 

''That  is  what  marks  her  out  from 
thousands  of  other  women,"  said  Philip. 
'*  Have  I  not  always  seen  It  and  recognised 
it  in  her  1" 

'*  Ah  I  Well,  perhaps.  Here  we  are, 
Gillbanks.  Now  I  shall  take  you  to  your 
own  room,  and  later  on  I  will  come  to 
you  with  the  papers,  and  we  can  finish 
talking  over  the  plans.  You  are  resolved 
to  sink  the  money  on  the  repairs  of  the 
Palace  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  am  quite  decided.  The  Princess 


must  have  a  home  fit  for  herself,"  said 
Philip,  smiling ;  "  besides,  it  Is  really  better 
done  at  once.  I  can  trust  yon  to  see  after 
It  and  do  it  In  the  way  she  would  best 
like.  I  mbht  not  understand  as  well  as 
you  do.  If  Penelope  prefers  going  abroad 
whilst  this  Is  being  done,  so  much  the 
better  for  me.  I  shall  have  her  to  myself. 
We  njght  even  meet  the  Bethunes.  She 
liked  them,  and  I  see  she  Is  fastidious  In 
her  likings." 

''  Bat  once  she  loves,  she  Is  as  firm  as  a 
rock.  That  is  part  of  the  Wfnskell  in- 
heritance. There  have  been  wild  Winskells 
— the  race  Is  not  exemplary — ^but  we  are 
always  firm  of  purpose." 

The  Duke  led  Philip  into  a  part  of  the 
Palace  which  he  had  not  seen  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  The  southern 
turret  was  old  and  dilapidated^  and  as 
Philip  followed  his  conductor,  his  practical 
eye  noted,  as  the  candlelight  fell  on  worm- 
eaten  beams  and  cracked  masonry,  all 
the  repairs  that  would  be  needed.  The 
Duke  opened  a  door  on  the  second  landing, 
and  Pliilip  saw  that  he  was  In  a  very  pretty 
octagon  room,  which  looked  over  the 
Glen  upon  the  beautiful  mountain  chain 
beyond.  There  was  a  small  fire  burning 
on  the  .open  hearth,  and  a  table  was  set, 
on  which  was  spread  a  substantial  supper. 
A  door  in  the  comer  opened  into  a  bed- 
room which  the  Dake  pointed  out  to  Philip 
as  the  one  prepared  for  his  use. 

*'You  will  be  undisturbed  here,  Gill- 
banks.  It  was  once  the  Prince's  room. 
Poor  fallow,  he  did  not  mind  decaying 
beams,  as  you  see,  but  the  aspect  is  charm- 
ing. Penelope  prefers  to  remaio  alone  this 
evening.  Ahl  Gillbanks,  I  was  right, 
though.  She  was  a  splendid  success  In 
town,  wasn't  she  1  For  once  she  saw  life 
as  it  should  be  seen." 

The  Dake's  eye  kindled ;  it  was  as  If  he 
had  said  that  he  too  had  seen  life  as  it 
should  be  seen. 

"  Yes,  but  Penelope  did  not  really  care 
for  the  world.    She  is  superior  to  it." 

*'I  don't  know.  I  imagine  that  under 
some  circumstances  Penelope  would  take 
to  the  world  kindly.  I  must  leave  you 
now,  and  I  will  come  back  to  you  when 
she  goes  to  bed." 

CHAPTER  XIX.     SBLF-SACRIFICED. 

In  the  Dake's  study  Penelope  WInekell 
sat  by  her  uncle's  side.  They  had  been 
silent  a  little  while.  One  of  his  hands  was 
on  her  shoulder,  and  with  the  other  he  held 
hers.    At  last  the  Princess  spoke  : 
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*'Do  yoa  remember  our  Gonversation 
here  before  we  we&fc  to  London,  nncle  1 " 

*'  Yet,  certainly;  we  said  we  ahonld  lave 
the  home  of  Bothery,  and  we  haye  done 
it  Bat  we  shall  regret  the  old  times, 
Pende.  I  shall  be  doll  withoat  you,  my 
child.  I  have  had  no  time  to  realise  it 
till  this  moment." 

Penelope  canght  her  breath  quickly. 

"I  had  forgotten  that  I  I  have  been 
thinking  only  of  myself." 

*'  N0|  not  of  yourself,  bat  of  Bothery." 

Penelope  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  she  said : 

<*It  is  reaUy  setUedi  isn't  itt  PhQip 
QiUbanks'  money  will  save  as  t " 

*'  Tev,  certainly ;  he  is  the  most  generons, 
the  most  Uioaghtf  al  of  men.  He  worships 
yon,  Penelope." 

Penelope  made  a  little  impatient  move- 
ment. 

"  Ob,  yon  know,  ancle,  I  never  thought 
of  myself  in  the  matter  at  all.  A.  man  of 
no  birth  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  me." 

The  Dake  coloured.  He  had  hardly 
expected  his  niece  to  speak  thus  on  the 
eve  of  the  wedding. 

"Gillbanks  is  a  gentleman  by  feeling 
and  by  education,  Ponzle." 

'*The  cloven  foot  is  always  seen 
sooner  or  later,  always — and  when  one 
least  expects  it." 

"  He  Is  to  be  your  husbandi  Penxie." 

The  Dake  felt  obliged  to  speak,  feeling 
capable  of  moralising  up  to  this  point. 

"Oh,  yes,   of  course]   but "  then 

Penelope  paused;  even  to  her  uncle  she 
dared  not,  she  must  not  speak  plainly,  and 
yet  she  could  turn  to  no  one  else.  She  felt 
the  deep  loneliness  of  her  position  as  she 
had  never  felt  it  before.  Her  veiy  strength 
seemed  weakness  in  this  hour.  Oh,  if 
her  sacrifice  had  meant  happiness,  if  it  had 
been  no  sacrifice  at  all  I  She  had  accepted 
it  so  lightly,  and  Heaven  had  taken  her  at 
her  word.    Penelope  rebelled  against  fate. 

"I  don't  Imow  any  other  man  who 
would  act  as  this  one  is  doing,"  continued 
the  Duke.  "Ha  is  more  than  liberal, 
he  is  princely." 

"  He  is  glad  enough  to  become  allied 
to  the  Winskells — you  forget  that  Be- 
sides, unde,  have  we  not  often  discussed 
it  t  These '  nouveaux  riches '  spend  money 
to  increase  their  worth  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world." 

"Well,  often  they  do,  but  don'fe  be 
unjast  to  Gillbanks.  The  world  will  say 
you  have  done  well  for  yourself." 

"  Because  it  will  know  nothing  about  if. 


So.  few  would  do  what  we  have  done 
for  the  honour  of  their  name."^ 

The  Dake  smiled.  He  saw  his  own 
foUies  exaggerated  In  Penelope's  ndnd, 
and  admired  them,  though  seeretly  he 
could  not  altogether  agree  with  her. 

"  Honestly,  child,  I  did  the  best  I  could. 
The  others  made  fair  promises,  but  only  he, 
only  Gillbanks  would  give  blindly.  Then 
I  can  trust  him.  I  can  trust  you  to  him. 
Had  he  been  a  bad  man  I  should  have  had 
qualms,  though  you  can ^" 

"The  man  was  of  little  importancei 
so  that  he  had  the  money.  I  should  know 
in  any  case  how  to  take  care  of  myself,"' 
said  Penelope  in  a  low  voice.  "  But  dear 
unde,  do  not  let  us  disease  this  subject 
any  more.  It  is  done — finished.  I  want 
your  help  about  the  future.  What  about 
my  father!  He  will  hate  Philip  GQlbanks, 
I  know  he  will" 

"He  will  accept  the  money,  and  that 
prevents  open  hostility.  Bat  we  must 
keep  them  apart  I  advise  you,  Penile, 
to  go  for  a  weddbg  tour.  The  repsirs 
shall  be  begun  at  once.  I  must  be  her# 
to  watch  over  them,  and  I  shall  liave '  caite 
blanche '  about  the  money." 

"You  will  enjoy  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  you  are  the  only  man  who  can  be 
trusted  with  the  old  hoose.  Dan't  let 
them  spoil  it — ^but  I  know  you  wiU  not 
As  to  goiog  away — yes,  I  think  yoa  are 
right  Philip  Gillbanks  and  I  had  better 
go  away  alone,  and  learn  to  live  our  new 
lives.    He  wiU  do  anything  I  tell  him." 

Again  the  Dake  coloured,  though  tha 
darkness  hid  the  fact 

"You  must  remember  what  you  owe 
to  him." 

Penelope  started  up. 

"Ko,  no,  uncle,  don't  speak  like  tiiat 
I  cannot  become  a  supplicant;  that  is 
impossible.  He  knows  exactly  what  he 
undertakes,  and  what  I  underbaka  He 
takes  me  on  my  own  conditions.'' 

"  He  is  a  brave  man,  Penzie,''  said  the 
Dake,  smiling ;  "  but  come,  it  is  late.  At 
all  events  your  marriage  will  not  cQst 
much.  The  privacy  is  necessary,  and  I 
must  say  it  is  very  much  more  agreeaUe 
than  a  wedding  at  St  George's,  Hanover 
Square,  would  have  been." 

Penelope  stood  up.  She  put  her  hand 
up  to  her  neck,  and  took  from  the  folds 
of  her  dress  the  topaa  locket. 

"Uncle  Greybarrow,  this  is  my  In- 
heritance. If  I  part  from  it,  you  win 
know  that  tbe  penalty  that  follows  vrill 
be  deserved." 


' 
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**  SOU  aapentidoas,  Paozie  I  The  Win- 
akells  are  bound  to  be.  ChOd^yoa  must 
be  happy.    Tell  me  you  will  be  happy  1 " 

"  Happy  I  What  doea  the  word  mean! " 
she  laid  impatiently. 

"Moat  women  are  happier  married. 
Yon  will  bave  a  very  indulgent  husband." 

**  I  shall  have  sayed  onr  house  from  ruin, 
and  I  shall  have  known  what  life  means, 
unde,"  answered  Penelope.  Then  ahe 
stood  up  and  put  her  arms  round  her 
unele'a  neck,  and  for  a  few  momenta  laid 
her  beautiful  head  on  his  slioulder.  They 
were  both  takmg  leaye  of  the  old  life,  the 
life  they  had  lived  so  much  together  in 
poverty  and  loneliness. 

"  I  have  never  thanked  you  enough, 
dear  uncle.  All  that  has  made  life  worth 
having  you  have  given  me,  more  than  I 
can  tell  you.  If  it  had  not  been  for  you, 
I  should  never  have  been  to  London,  or 
seen '* 

"Tou  enjoyed  it!  That's  right.  But 
the  future  is  bright  still,  dear,  very 
bright." 

•(  Eojoyed  it !  No — not  that — I  seemed 
to  live,  just  to  live.  All  these  years  I  have 
•existed,  I  supposei.  I  had  ideas — ^yes,  you 
rememjber,  uncle — Ideas  about  reforming 
people,  and  teaching  them,  and  all  that  I 
was  foolish — but  I  learnt  more  than  I 
can  ever  teacb." 

He  did  not  understand  her  meaning,  but 
stroked  her  head  softly. 

"  I  am  proud  of  you,  Princeu — I  shall 
not  now  see  the  fall  of  the  WInskells. 
For  years  I  have  dreaded  that  ruin  must 
come,  but  you  and  I,  you  and  I,  saved  it. 
Good  night,  child.  Sleep  well  before  your 
marriage  day.  I  shall  tell  Betty  to  pack 
your  trunk  fai  case  you  go  to-morrow." 

"Tell  Philip  I  will  go.  Let  us  go 
directly  the  wedding  breakfast  is  over. 
It  wm  be  best*' 

Then  the  Princess  moved  away  and 
retired  to  her  own  room,  where  Betty  was 
grumbling  and  packing,  and  invoking 
strange  divinities  to  forgive  this  marriage 
or  to  bring  vengeance  upon  the  house  of 
Soihery,  which  had  so  far  forgotten  its 
duty  as  to  sanction  a  wedding  before  the 
heir  had  been  duly  mourned. 

When  the  old  woman  had  left  her,  Pene- 
lope locked  her  door,  and  sat  down  to 
think.  To-day  was  hers,  this  evening  of 
to-day ;  after  that,  after  that—"  There  Is 
only  one  man  who  should  dare  to  claim  me," 
she  murmured,  "only  one.  Not  this  man, 
not  thU  Philip  Qillbankf ." 

She  sat   down   and   looked  over  her 


treasures — childish  things  which  she  had 
put  into  a  separate  box  and  locked, up. 
Then  a  few  London  relics :  some  flowers 
Forater  had  given  her  at  Biehmond,  one 
note  he  had  written  to  her  as  to  the  hour 
of  meeting ;  that  was  all  she  had  belonging 
to  him  and  to  that  episode.  Philip's  relics 
ahe  tore  up.  She  would  have  liked  to 
pull  o£f  the  diamond  ring  she  wore,  and  to 
throw  it  far  away  out  of  the  window,  but 
she  dared  not  Finally,  she  undressed  and 
went  to  bed  with  one  firm  determination 
in  her  mind,  and  no  prayer  on  her  lips. 
She  could  not  pray. 

Far  Into  the  night  Philip  and  the  Doke 
talked  on.  They  d&eussed  business  matters, 
made  rough  aketches  of  repairs  and  im- 
provements, and  put  down  probable  costs. 
They  did  not  mention  Penelope  again, 
except  that  the  Duke  gave  her  message  to 
Philip  concerning  the  journey. 

"  Then  let  it  be  so,"  he  said,  smilbg. 
"I  will  telegraph  to-morrow  to  reserve  a 
carriage,  and  we  can  sleep  at  Charing 
Gross.  She  must  need  rest  On  tiiose 
Swiss  mountains  she  will  get  back  her 
colour.  She  Is  rather  pale  and  weary 
Tou  wOl  trust  me  with  her,  wHl  yon 
not?'' 

Then  the  Dake  smiled  and  assented,  and 
PhUip  also  went  to  bed,  wondering  at  his 
own  happiness,  and  wishing  he  could  have 
Forster's  sympathy  and  his  presence  on  the 
morrow.  Suddenly  his  friend's  conversation 
came  back  to  him,  and  the  recollection  of 
it  made  him  almost  glad  that  Forster  could 
not  come.  The  last  act  of  the  bridegroom 
was  to  thank  Heaven  for  this  most  precious 
gift  about  to  be  given  to  him.  •'  I  have 
many  blessings,  more  than  I  deserve,"  he 
murmured,  *'  much  more." 


LONDON  IN  THE  POETS. 

Although  London  has  never  appealed 
to  the  imagination  of  Its  inhabitants  In 
general,  nor  its  men  of  letters  In  particular, 
in  quite  the  aame  way  as  Paris,  and  though 
with  considerable  truth  a  modem  poet  has 
apostrophised  it  as : 

City  that  waitest  to  be  sung, 

For  whom  no  hand 
To  mighty  strains  the  lyre  hath  strung 

In  all  f 


; 


this*land, 
ightier  the 
rang  not  of  old, 


Though  mightier  theme  the  mightiest  ones 
Su 


yet  from  early  days  the  story  of  Ita 
streets  has  been  told  in  verae,  and  few  of 
our  poets  have  not  somewhere  In  their  works 
referred  to  the  metropolis      Often  they 
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are  more  appalled  bj  its  vast  extent  than 
fascinated  by  its  attractions. 

Xhe  fair  aspect  of  the  town  in  the  seyen- 
teenth  century  is  borne  witnesa  to  by 
Milton  in  language  which  to-day  might 
seem  aomawhat  exaggerated.  Elnowing 
well  the  busy  bom  of  men  —  Aldemgate 
Street  And  St.  Bride's,  Whitehall  and  raral 
Holbom— lie  most  have  loved  it  not  a  little 
when  he  exclaims : 

Oh  City  founded  V»y  Dardanian  hands, 

Whose  towering  front  the  circling  realms  commands, 

Too  blest  abode  !  no  loveliness  we  see 

In  all  the  earth,  but  it  abounds  in  thee. 

Cowper,  again,  at  a  later  period — lover 
of  the  peacefnl  pursaits  and  joys  of  country 
life  though  he  was — asks : 

Where  has  pleasure  such  a  field, 
So  rich,  so  tnronged,  so  drained,  so  well  described 
As  London — oi)uTent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  ? 

thinking,  perchance,  of  his  careless  days  in 
the  neighboarhood  of  Southampton  Eow, 
spent  in  "giggling  and  makiog  giggle" 
with  his  fair  cousins,  or  later,  when  as 
a  Templar  he  formed  one*  of  the  little 
circle  of  Westminster  men  who  composed 
the  *'  Nonsense  Club,"  and  dined  together 
every  Thursday  by  way  of  promoting  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

To  Shelley's  sensitive  soul  it  was  not  the 
streets  of  brick  or  stone^  but  the  men  and 
women  who  trod  them,  often  in  sorrow,  that 
won  his  regard.  Flitting  as  he  did  from  one 
temporary  residence  to  another,  few  parts 
of  the  West  End  could  have  been  unknown 
to  him  from  the  day  when  in  company 
with  Hogg  he  arrived  at  the  lodgings  in 
Poland  Street,  attracted  by  a  name  wUch 
« reminded  him  of  Thaddeus  ^of  Warsaw, 
and  of  freedom"  Later,  too,  in  his 
lodgings  in  Half-Moon  Street,  where  the 
poet  loved  to  sit  in  a  projecting  window, 
book  in  hand,  what  strange  contrasts  must 
he  not  have  perceived  in  the  busy  stream 
of  life  in  Piccadilly  !  Thus  he  writes  of 
London  as : 

* 

That  great  sea  whose  ebb  and  ilow 
At  once  is  deep  and  loud,  and  on  the  shore 
Vomits  its  'wrecks,  and  still  howls  on  for  more, 
Yet  in  its  depths  what  treasures  ! 

In  a  similar  way  the  sadness  of  a  great 
city  affected  the  mind  of  William  Blake, 
who  in  his  "  Songs  of  Experience  "  says : 

I  wander  through  each  chartered  street, 
Near  where  the  chartered  Thames  does  flow, 
And  mark  in  every  face  I  meet, 
Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe. 

Other  poets,  however,  have  touched 
their  lyres  With  a  lighter  hand.  These 
sing  of  the  world  of  fashion  and  of  pleasure 


under  various  guises,  with  here  and  there 
a  note  of  regret  for  the  past : 

The  quaint  old  dress,  the  ^nd  old  style, 

The  mots,  the  racy  stones. 
The  wine,  the  dice,  the  wit,  the  bile, 

The  hate  of  Whigs  and  Tories. 

The  motley  show  of  Vanity  Fair  appeals 
to  them,  the  lights  and  shadows  of  that 
world  "  where  the  young  go  to  learn,  and 
the  old  to  forget"  These  writers  of  *'ver8 
de  soct^t^/'  dealing  with  London  life, 
recognise  that  often 

The  mirth  may  be  feigning,  the  sheen  may  be  glare, 

but  with  admirable  philosophy  are  brought 
to  confesa  that 

The  gingerbread's'gilt  in  Vanity  Fair. 

What  memories  are  aroused  by  the 
mention  of  Stw  James's  Street  and  Fall 
Malll  To  the  poet  St.  James's  Street  is 
one  of  dasaic  fame,  peopled  with  the  ghoata 
of  bygone  celebrities : 

Where  Saccharissa  sigh'd 

WTien  Waller  read  his  ditty, 
Where  Byron  lived  and  Gibbon  died, 

And  Alvanley  was  witty. 

This  same  Lord  Alvanley,  of  Park  Street, 
St.  James's,  is  spoken  of  in  Captain 
Oronow's  Beminiscences  as  beiog  perhaps 
the  greatest  wit  of  modern  times,  though 
from  the  anecdotes  of  his  skill  in  this 
direction  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
statement  must  be  taken  with  a  rather 
large  grain  of  salt.  His  dinners  in  Park 
Street  and  at  Melton  were  considered  to 
be  the  best  in  England,  and,  according  to 
Oronow,  he  never  invited  more  than  eight 
people,  and  insisted  upon  having  the  some- 
what expensive  luxury  of  an  apricot  tart 
on  thesideboard  the  whole  year  round.  The 
Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  to  whom,  under  the 
sweet-sounding  sobriquet  of  Saccharisaa, 
Edmund  Waller  addressed  so  much  of  hia 
love-poetry,  was  not,  according  to  Johnson^ 
<*  to  be  subdued  by  the  power  of  verse,  but 
rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said,  with  dia- 
dain."  In  1639  she  married  the  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  ''  and  in  her  old  ase  meeting 
somewhere  with  Waller,  asked  hfan  when 
he  would  again  write  such  versea  upon  her. 
'When  you  are  as  young,  madam,'  aaid 
he,  <  and  as  handaome  as  you  were  then/  " 

Sheridan  wrote  of 

The  Campus  Martins  of  St.  James's  Street, 
Where  the  l^ean's  cavalry  pass  to  and  fro 
Before  they  take  the  field  m  Botten  Row, 

and  a  modem  poet  recalls  the  memory  of 

The  plats  at  White's,  the  play  at  Crock's, 

The  bumpers  to  Miss  Gunning, 
The  bonhomie  of  Charlie  Fox, 

And  Selwyn's  ghastly  funning. 
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An  exile  from  Loadon  woald  rejoice  to 
greet  onee  agaia  *'  the  long-lost  pleuarea 
of  St.  Jamea'a  Street/'  and  a  ilmitar  ipirit 
breatiiee  In  the  weUknownrerses  ol  Charles 
Morrb  on  Pall  MaU : 

lu  town  let  me  live,  then,  in  town  let  me  die, 
't     For  in  trath  I  can't  reliah  the  conntry,  not  I. 

If  one  must  hare  a  villa  in  summer  to  dwell, 
.-    Oh !  give  me  the  sweet  shady^side  of  Pall  Mall, 

▲sentiment  such  as  thismight  have  given 
pleasure  to  Charles  Lamb,  or  even  snoh  an 
inveterate  lover  of  the  city  as  Johnson, 
who,  on  a  certain  occauon,  when  Boswell 
snggeated  that  as  a  constant  resident  he 
might  grow  tired  of  it,  exclaimed :  "  Why, 
siTi  yon  find  no  man  at  all  Intellectnal  who 
is  willing  to  leave  London.  No,  sir,  when 
a  man  is  tired  of  London  he  is  tired  of  life, 
for  there  is  in  London  all  that  life  ean 
idTord."  Notwithstanding  wliich  opinion, 
we  find  Johnson  inda1{^g  in  a  gamble 
against  certain  shortcomings  of  the  metro- 
p(dis  in  his  "  London,"  written  in  imitation 
of  the  Third  Satire  of  Javenal.  Its  cos- 
mopolitan character  even  at  tliat  period 
comes  in  for  severe  condemnation,* ''  the 
needy  villain's  general  home,"  as  he  calls  it, 
which  ^ 

"With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
.Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state, 

and  goes  on  to  say  : 

Forgave  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
I  cannot  bear  a  French  metropolis. 

The  insecdre  state  of  the  streets  is  also 
borne  witness  to  as  follows : 

Prepare  for  death  if  here  at  night  you  roam, 
And  sign  your  will  before  you  sup  from  home. 

Bat,  to  retorn  to  Pall  Mali,  we  find  Gay 
pndsing  it  in  his  '<  Trivia,"  or  "  Art  of 
WslUng  Uie  Streets  of  London,''  a  work 
which  contains  mnch  that  is  of  interest  as 
regards  the  city  in  the  days  of  Qaeen  Anne. 

**  Oh,  bear  me,"  he  cries,  "  to  tbe  paths  of  fair  Pall 

MaU, 
Safe  are  thy  pavements,  grateful  is  thy  smell. 
At  distance  rolls  the  gilded  eoach, 
No  sturdy  carmen  on  thy  walks  encroach." 

While  St.  James's  Street  and  Pall  Mall 
thus  share  the  poetic  tribate  of  praise, 
other  parts  of  London  are  by  no  means  for- 
gotten. The  bnstle  of  Cheapside,  the  qoiet 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  the  fall  tide  of  life  in 
the  Strand,  the  majesty  of  the  river — all 
these  are  to  be  f oond  recorded  In  verse. 
Chancer  has  snng  of  the  gay  prentice  who 
would  sing  and  hop  at  every  bridal,  and 
who  loved  the  tavern  better  than  the  shop, 
and 

When  ther  eny  riding  was  in  Chepe, 
Out  of  the  shoppe  thider  wold  he  lepe, 
And  till  that  he  bad  all  the  sight  ysein, 
And  danced  wel  he  would  not  come  agen. 


Farther  citywards  the  crowded  markets 
of  Eastcheiqp  vx  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  are  r^orded  by  John  Lydgatein 
his  '*  London  Lickpenny  " : 

Th«n  I  hyed  me  into  £st*Chepe, 
One  cryes  rybbs  of  befe  and  many  a  pye ; 
Pewter  pottas  they  clattered  on  a  heape, 
Bat  for  lack  of  nkouey  I  myght  not  spede. 

Stow  tells  us  th«^t  this  part  of  the  town 
was  frequented  by  butchers,  and  also  cooks, 
''and  such  other  as  sold  victuals  ready 
dressed  of  all  sorts.  For  of  old  time  when 
friends  did  meet  and  were  disposed  to  be 
merry,  they  went  not  to  dine  and  sup  in 
taverns,  but  to  the  cooks^  where  they 
called  for  meat  what  they  liked,  which  they 
always  found  well-dressed  at  a  reasonable 
rate."  John  Gilpin  was  a  linen-draper  in 
Gheapside,  according  to  Cowper : 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheel. 

Were  ever  folks  so  glad  ? 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath 

Aa  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

Wood  Street  has  been  immortalised  by 
Wordsworth,  for  the  thrash  at  the  corner 
with  its  glad  note  brought  back  the  memory 
of  country  sights  and  sounds  to  "Poor 
Sasan  " : 

Bright  volumes  of  vapour  through  Lothbury  glide, 
Ana  a  river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside. 

Then  the  "  Mermaid  Tavern,"  near  Bread 
Street,  with  its  memories  of  Shakespeare 
and  rare  Ban  Jonson,  has  appealed  to  the 
imaginaUon  of  later  poets.  ''  What  things 
have  we  seen  done  at  the  'Mermaid M" 
was  a  favourite  quotation  of  Charles  Lamb| 
who  loved  at  the  "Sidntation  Tavern"  to 
recall  those  "nimble  words  so  full  of  subtle 
flame"  which  rejoiced  the  hearts  of  tiie 
old  dramatists.    Keats,  agaui,  asks : 

Souls  of  Poets  dead  and  gone, 
What  Elysium  have  ye  known, 
Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 
Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern  ? 

The  Temple  calls  up  a  host  of  equally 
interesting  associations,  and  has  inspired 
many  a  bard  from  the  time  of  Spenser,  who 
wrote  of 

Those  brlcky  towers, 
The  which  on  Thames'  broad  aged  back  doe  ride. 

Once,  Indeed,  you  could 

stand  in  Temple  Gardens  and  behold 
London  herself  on  her  proud  stream  afloat, 

and  here  Shakespeare  places  the  scene  of 
the  choosing  of  the  red  and  white  rose  as 
the  respective  badges  of  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster.  Then,  again,  we  think  of 
Bath  Pinch  waiting  for  her  lover  there 
where 

"The  fountain's  low  singiig  is  heard  in  the  wind 
Like^  a  melody  bringing  sweet  fancies  to  mind. 
Some  to  grieve,  some  to  gladden, 
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while 

Away  in  the  distance  is  heard  the  far  soand 
From  the  streets  of  the  city  that  ^ompass  it  round. 

LeaviDg  the  "  Temple's  lilent  walk  **  we 
may  lament  with  Oay  the  change  In  the 
thoroughfare  once  described  by  Mtddleton, 
the  dramatist,  as  "the  loxariocui  Strand," 
the  home  of  many  a  Bishop,  graced  by  the 
palaces  of  the  Protector  Somerset  and  the 
great  Lord  Barleigh;  where  "Arundel's 
fam'd  structure  reara  Its  (frame,' "  famous 
for  its  splendid  coUeeUon  of  works  of  art 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  James  the  First, 
when  Thomas  Howard  was  restored  to  the 
Earldom  of  Arundel — "The  street  alone 
retains  an  empty  name."  The  same  fate 
has  overtaken  many  other  famous  dwellings 
in  this  locality. 

There  Essex'  stately  pile  adom'd  the  shore, 
There  Cecil's,  Bedford's,  Villiers'  now  no  more. 

The  Strand  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  crowded  parts  of  London  from 
comparatively  early  times.  Gaorge  Wither, 
the  Puritan  poet,  writing  in  1628,  speaks 
of  It  as 

.  .  .  that  goodly  throwfare  betweeno 
Tlie  court  and  city,  and  where  I  have  scene 
Well-nigh  a  million  passing  in  one  day. 

When  B jswell  talked  of  the  cheerfnhiess 
of  Fleet  Street  owing  to  the  constant 
quick  succession  of  people  passing  through 
it«  Johnson  replied:  "Why,  sir,  Fleet 
Street  has  a  very  animated  appearance, 
but  I  think  the  full  tide  of  human  exis- 
tence is  at  Charing  Gross."  Here  it  was 
that  proclamations  were  formerly  made, 
and  the  allusion  In  Sirift  has  become  a 
popular  saying : 

"Where  all  that  passes  inter  nos. 
May  be  proclaim'd  at  Charing  Cross. 

Even  to-day  there  are  a  few  links  left  to 
bbid  the  present  to  the  past : 

In  the  midst  of  the  busy  and  roaring  Strand, 
Dividing  life's  current  on  either  hand, 
A  time-worn  city  church,  sombre  and  grey, 
Waits  while  the  multitude  pass  away. 

The  majesty  of  London  asleep,  with  its 
"  mighty  heart  lying  still,"  has  never  been 
more  eloquently  described  than  by  Words- 
worth In  the  well-known  "Sonnet  on 
Westminster  Bridge,'Mn  which  the  quiet 
spirit  of  the  country  seemi  to  breathe  and 
give  a  touch  of  Nature  to  the  piles  of 
buildings  stretching  away  as  far  as  eye 
can  reach.  With  him  we  can  Imagine  the 
great  city  "  not  as  full  of  noise  and  duet 
and  confusion,  but  as  something  silent, 
grand,  and  eveilasting '' : 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 


Many  other  parts  of  the  town  are  touched 
upon  by  the  poets ;  but  to  enumerate  them 
aU  would  prove  an  overlong  talcb  Thus 
tavern  life  has  a  poetry  or  versification  of 
Its  own.  Who  does  not  remembcor  the 
"Tabard  Inn"  in  Southwark,  and  the 
pilgrims,  "well  nineaud-twentie  In  a 
companie,"  who  would  ride  to  Canterbury  t 
0^  again,  the  association  of  Tennyson  with 
the  tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  pulled  down, 
alas  I  In  1881 : 

0  plump  head  waiter  at  the  Cock, 

To  which  I  most  resort, 
How  0oes  the  time  ?    'Tis  five  o'clock. 

Go  fetch  a  pint  of  port. 

Andrew  Marvel's  verses  remind  ns  of 
the  sundial  which  once  stood  In  the  Privy 
Garden  at  Whitehalli  and  of  the  eseapadea 
of  the  Merry  Monarch's  eourtien  : 

This  place  for  a  dial  was  too  insecure, 
Since  a  guard  and  a  garden  could  not  it  defend. 

For  so  near  to  the  Court  they  will  never  endure 
Any  witness  to  show  how  their  time  they  mis^Modl 

Much  has  been  written  of  Westminster 
Abbey: 

They  dreamed  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Wiro  thus  could  build. 

The  last  words  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
according  to  Shakespeare,  were : 

Bear  me  to  that  chamber  ;  there  111  lie. 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Henry  die. 

At  the  old  Gate  House  prison  of  West- 
minster, Richard  Lovelace  wrote  the  beauti- 
ful song,  • 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

The  beauties  of  the  Parks  and  of 
Kensington  Gardens  liave  been  eelebcated 
in  verse. 

Of  all  parts  of  England  Hyde  Park  hath  the  name. 
For  coaches  and  horses  and  persons  of  fame, 

goes  the  old  ballad.    A  modern  poet  asks 
concerning  Rotten  Row, 

Who  now  performs  a  caracole^ 

and  continues. 

We're  clad  to  climb  a  Perthshire  gleo,. 
There's  nothing  of  the  haute  ^ole 
In  Rotten  Row  from  eight  to  ten. 

Matthew  Arnold  loved  the  countrified 
aspect  of  Kensington  Gardens  : 

In  this  lone  open  glade  I  lie, 

Screened  by  deep  boughs  on  either  hand,. 
And  at  its  end  to  stay  the  eye 

Those  black-crowned,  red-boled  pine-trees  st&ad. 

As  a  oontrast  to  this  rural  calm  we  kave 
another  poet  pimising  Piccadilly : 

Shops,  palaces,  bustle  and  breeze, 
The  whirring  of  wheels  and  the  munsur  of  tieaa^ 
By  night  or  by  day,  whether  noisy  or  stilly. 
Whatever  ray  mood  is,  I  love  Piccadilly. 

Thus  have   *<  Ballads  of  fiabilon"  been 
sung  In  all  ages  In  various  keys. 


Charles  Didkens.] 
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IDLING  AT  MONTE  CAELO. 


The  t>agg»ge  men  at  Genoa  winked  at 
eaoh  other  when  I  bade  them  regltter 
my  portmanteaux  to  Monte  Carlo.  Me- 
thonght^  too,  their  eyea  aooght  the  region 
of  my  pocketa  aomewhat  compaaaionately. 

Bat  in  truth  they  made  a  mlatake.  if 
they  fancied  I  waa  going  to  the  fair  apot 
aa  a  yietim.  I  beUere  I  hare  learnt  better 
than  tiiat.  Beaides,  I  had  but  three  apare 
daya  at  my  diapoaal  and  money  left  only 
for  their  proririoD.  I  did  not  contemplate 
playing  the  fool  with'  my  few  aurriving 
napoleona,  and  bringing  myaelf  to  the 
humfliatfug  point  which  eompela  either 
a  peremptory  wire  to  England  for  fonda, 
an  appeal  to  an  hotel-keeper,  or  a  viait  to 
a  Hebrew  with  my  watch  and  chain  in 
hand  to  back  my  requeat  for  a  loan  at 
about  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  dient 

No,  the  true  way  to  catch  the  flarour 
of  thla  moat  alluring  nook  ia  to  go  aa  a 
apectator  of  the  folly  of  othera .  The  Oaaino 
adndniatration  don't  want  auch  viaitora. 
Their  notlcea  in  the  aaloona  obaerre  that 
peraona  who  do  not  play  are  not  invited  to 
take  aeata  at  the  roulette  tablea.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  cannot  in  decency  aak 
eyeiy  applicant  for  a  ticket  to  the  rooma : 
*'  Doee  monaieur  propoie  to  riak  any  money, 
and  if  ao,  how  muchf "  Nor  would  auch 
a  courae  profit  them.  It  would  make  too 
little  allowance  for  the  inaidioua  faadnation 
of  the  game. 

The  adminiatration  wiaely  therefore  in- 
acribea  in  ita  ledgera  the  namea  of  all 
decently  dreaaedperaona — andaome  acarcely 
that — who  take  off  their  hata  to  it  In  the 
ofBcial  ** bureau"  and  proffer  their  requeat 

That  waa  how  I  came  to  be  atanding 
with  the  reat  at  the  middle  table  in  the 
middle  room  of  the  auite  of  gaming  apart- 
menta;  thia,  too,  only  an  hour  after  my 
arrival  at  the  hotel 

Never  had  the  beautiful  coaat  aeemed 
to  ma  more  lovely.  In  England  bitteri 
humid  cold  had  held  ua  ahivering.  Here 
the  aunahine  waa  like  a  careaa.  The  aea 
throbbed  blue  agalnat  the  ruaaet  rocka  with 
their  garniture  of  aloea  and  prickly  pear. 
One  walked  gaily  up  and  down  the  ateep 
roada  free  of  overcoat,  charmed  by  the 
diatant  purple  headlanda;  Monaco'a  bold 
fortrcM  rock;  the  gay  viUaa,  white-faced, 
proftaae  In  ornament^  and  red-roofed ;  and 
tickled  In  thoughta  at  leaat — perhaps  In 
pocket  to  boot — ^by  the  two  aaaumiog  pbi- 
naolea  of  the  Casino^  like  the  aasea'  rare  of 


human  ImbeeUity  aet  jeeriogly  towarda  the 
heavens. 

The  old  aet  of  people,  of  courae.  Oeer- 
dreaaed  women,  tinkliog  with  jewellery  and 
leaving  behind  them  in  the  mild,  atill  air  an 
aiphyxiating  trail  of  lavender  or  ^poudre  de 
riz" ;  whito-haired  men,  apruoe  aa  Generala, 
with  the  brightneaa  of  eye  that  appertaina 
rather  to  aweet  aeventeen  than  hoary 
aeventy;  damada  fair  to  aee,  but  not  good 
to  know;  undergraduatea  fromjiur  Eogliah 
TJniveraitiea,  exalted  with  hope  or  with 
ominoualy  clouded  faces;  oolonlata  with 
pocketa  fall  of  money,  which  they  are  pre- 
pared to  empty  in  their  enjoyment  of  what 
they  call  **a  little  fluttar";  aeedy,  ab- 
aorbed  peraona  "who  are  thinking  atill,  av 
they  thought  jeara  ago,  how  on  earth  they 
could  have  been  mad  enough  to  play  on 
the  previoua  day  againat  their  luck,  and 
ao  loae  thoae  precloua  forty  or  fifty  franca; 
and  amid  theae  hauntera  of  the  tablea, 
ahrewd  valetudinarians.  Germane  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  atudent  to  the  bridegroom 
— ^hia  bride  ia  nearly  aure  to  be  pretty — 
and  a  multitude  of  ladiea  of  an  uncertaiu 
age,  who  love  the  muaic  and  excitement  of 
Monte  Carlo  in  the  aeaaon,  though  If  you 
mentioned  the  tables  they  would  shake 
their  heada  in  aorrowful  condemnation  of 
the  iniquity ! 

I  auppoae  while  gambliug  continuea  to 
be  licenaed  here,  there  will  be  little 
variation  fai  the  character  of  ita  patrons. 

'*A  bad  aeaaon,  monrieurl"  the  hotel 
porter  had  murmured  to  me,  cap  In  hand, 
in  the  hotel  haa 

So  much  the  better,  thought  L  A  bad 
aeaaon  meant  a  front  room  looking  on  the 
water,  which  I  knew  would  anon  be  lit  by 
a  full  moon  and  with  the  tiera  of  Monaco's 
lampa  climbing  the  darkneaa  like — ^like 
nothiog  except  the  modem  preaentment  of 
a  rocky  town  aeen  under  dviliaed  con- 
dItJona  after  aunaet. 

It  waa  even  ao ;  I  could  not  have  been 
more  anugly  or  picturesquely  berthed. 

Thia  aettled  to  my  entire  contentment, 
I  atrolled  to  the  Oaafaio.  The  chief  com- 
miaaioner,  or  ticket  diatributor — to  give 
him  hia  more  plebeian  but  exact  title— waa 
in  an  unhallowed  temper  when  I,  too, 
demanded  admiaalon.  He  pretended  that 
my  French  accent  waa  difficcdt  for  him — an 
abaurd  thing.  And  after  that  he  aeemed  to 
think  thai  he  and  hia  maatera  were  doing 
me  a  favour  in  anbscribing  my  ticket — ^a 
still  more  patently  absurd  tmng.  He  and  I, 
in  f  act|  parted  with  bows  as  inimioally  genial 
as  those  of  two  diplomatists  who  have. 
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metaphotically  apeakiDgy  joat  been  shaking 
the  national  fist  in  each  other's  faces. 

**  Faitea  votre  jea,  monsieor  1 " 

The  old  cry,  herei  there^  and  yonder; 
the  old  sounds  and  smells  that  it  recalls; 
the  chick  of  gold  and  silver;  the  rattle  of 
the  ball ;  the  mnrmars  of  mortals^  and  the 
suffocating  sweetness  of  a  hundred  different 
perfumes  on  as  many  different  skins ;  all 
mingled  in  the  luxurious  rooms  that  shun 
yentilation  as  they  would  a  convocation  of 
the  world' Alergy. 

'*I  say,  what  a  nuisance — I've  got  no 
more  witli  me  ! " 

I  heard  the  words  dose  to  me.  A  hand- 
some woman  spoke  thus  to  a  martial-look- 
ing gentleman  withwhite  moustache,  waxed, 
and  the  ab  of  half  a  Mephistopheles.  The 
gentleman  professed  desolation,  pleaded 
poverty  the  most  dire,  opened  his  palms, 
smiled,  and  sent  liis  attention  back  to  the 
table. 

The  lady  rustled  softly  elsewhere.  The 
odds  are  about  four  to  one  that  she  tried 
a  Briton  next,  and  the  younger  the  better 
for  her  chances. 

At  tins  table  the  number  fourteen 
had  twice  occurred  in  four  spins  of  the 
ball.  You  may  imagine  the  consequences. 
At  each  end  of  it  the  gamesters  struggled 
to  put  their  crowns  and  napoleons  on  the 
"  middle  dozen,"  or  the  pair,  trio,  quartette, 
or  transversal  including  the  number  four- 
teen. This  same  number  was  also  largely 
covered  as  a  sole  investment. 

A  millionaire  or  something  of  the  kind 
had  jaat  arrived  at  the  table.  He  had  a 
bundle  of  one-thousand  franc  notes  in  his 
hand,  two  or  tturee  of  which  the  table's 
cashier  obligingly  changed  for  him.  This 
gave  him  a  double  handful  of  gold  pieces ; 
and  these  gold  pieces  he  dispersed  about 
the  table  with  an  indifference  to  method 
that  evidently  wrung  the  vitals  of  the 
habitu^i  and  habitudes  who  trade  on  five- 
franc  pieces  alone,  l^he  numbers  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  he  almost  covered  with 
his  gold.  As  a  final  freak,  he  threw  a 
five-hundred  franc  note  upon  zera 

This  venture  brought  the  gentleman 
about  eight  hundred  francs,  and  cost  him 
rather  more  than  three  thousand. 

**  Serve  him  right ! "  said  the  looks  of 
the  five-franc  peoj^e  as  plainly  as  could  be. 

But  the  millionaire  only  smiled  and  pre- 
pared to  l>e  more  lavish  than  ever.  Though 
the  number  tldrty-three  had  come  up 
instead  of  fourteen  or  any  of  its  neighbours, 
he  did  not  mean  to  desert  these  likely 
''teens."     Again  he  scattered  his  gold; 


and  again  his  losses  were  several  fold  his 
gains.  Yet  a  third  time  he  ventured. 
Five  thousand  francs  were  spread  about  the 
dotih.  A  note  for  a  thousand  francs  lay 
upon  number  fourteen. 

The  good  gentleman  at  any  rate  pro- 
vided us  with  a  little  agreeable  excitement. 

But  number  tinee  came  up,  which  had 
been  by  him  totally  neglected. 

Then  he  went  his  way  elsewhere,  no 
more  concerned  at  having  dropped  about 
five  hundred  pounds  in  two  minutes  than 
you  or  I  would  be  to  lose  a  pin. 

So  coy  a  dame  is  Fortune,  and  so  irrttat* 
ing,  that  she  must  needs  the  next  spin 
bring  number  fourteen  once  more  to  the 
front  The  five-fruic  players  looked  at 
each  other.  The  millionaire  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  Impatient.  If  he  had 
increased  his  stakes  once  more  he  would 
have  made  that  table's  bank  totter. 

I  left  the  rooms  to  draw  a  full  pure 
breath  outside.  How  big  the  trunks  of  the 
palms  have  grown  1  One  may  look  about 
in  the  tropics  a  good  deal  and  fail  to  find 
such  superb  specimens  of  tropical  trees. 

The  vigilant  gendarmes,  in  their  bright 
crimson  and  blue,  are  as  numerous  as  ever 
in  the  gardens.  It  Is  a  bore  that  they 
should  spoil  the  vistas  as  they  da  Even 
as  the  lackeys  within  the  Casino  are  for 
ever  tumbg  their  eyes  about  the  floor» 
searching  for  dropped  pieces,  so  here 
in  the  gardens  the  soldiers  have  an  un- 
comfortable air  of  practised  psychologists. 
They  seem  to  be  straining  to  read  wbj^t  is 
in  your  mind  as  you  wander  in  these 
glorious  green  avenues,  steeped  In  solitude 
though  witliin  stone's  throw  of  the  Casino. 
I  have  seen  an  enthusiastic  German  botanist 
followed  to  and  fro  here  for  minutes  by  a 
suspicious  man  in  crimson  and  blue.  The 
botanist  was  seedy  in  his  attire,  and  as 
absorbed  as  the  genius  is  supposed  to  be. 
He  looked  like  one  meditating  about  the 
InsufBciency  of  life  unless  cheered  by  the 
luck  at  the  tables  that  had  not  been  Us 
portion.- 

By  the  sea,  on  the  semicircular  green 
beneath  the  terrace,  above  which  the 
Casino  lifts  high  its  meretricious  facci  tliey 
were  pigeon*shooting.  A  hundred  or  two 
visitors  were  watching  the  sport — so  it  is 
called — chatting  under  parasols,  laughing 
and  jestinff.  When  the  shot  was  beard 
they  looked  to  see  if  it  was  a  kill  or  a  mlss» 
Perhaps  the  bird  was  hit,  but  not  mortally. 
It  fluttered  round  and  round  and  settled  on 
an  adjacent  roof.  Ox  it  was  hit  badly  and 
the  brisk  retriever  had  no  difficulty  in 
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fetching  it  to  have  its  neck  wrang  as  a 
finale.  Under  the  •timnloa  of  these  scenes 
the  vbitors  langhed,  and  talked,  and  jested, 
and  the  ladies  oongratnlated  themselves 
and  their  gowns  on  the  regid  weather. 

Thence  to  the  concert-room,  at  half-past 
two  in  the  afternoon,  to  stare  at  the  wealth 
of  canred  work  and  gildfaig  everywhere; 
and  to  yawn — mitil  the  famous  band  began 
to  play. 

About  a  thousand  of  us  were  present — ^I 
write  at  a  voiture— and  nine  hundred  or 
so  were  yawning  in  ttie  first  five  minutes. 
Not  from  weariness  of  the  music.  That 
were  unlikely.  One  does  not  hear  such 
bistrumentalism  elsewhere.  But  the  pol- 
luted air  oppressed  the  lungs.  I,  for 
my  part,  felt  a  hot  desire  to  kick  off  the 
gilded  dome,  and  take  my  chance  of  the 
falling  chandelier — a  thing  that  looks  tons 
in  weight — all  for  the  sake  of  a  pure  breath 
or  two  from  outside,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
natural  sky. 

Thence  back  to  the  saloons  for  the 
interval 

An  English  Member  of  Parliament  In- 
terested me  for  a  few  moments.  He  was 
here  with  his  daughter,  a  pretty  and|  I 
judge,  ezdteable  girl. 

*'  Will  you  have  a  coin  f "  he  asked  her, 
smiling,  as  they  stood  by  a  trente-et- 
quarante  tabla 

*'  Y-e-8,"  was  the  reply,  with  a  blush,  as 
it  the  thought  occurred  tiiat  It  was  not 
quite  proper. 

The  girl  put  the  napdieon  on  the  doth 
nearest  to  her.  She  knew,  of  course,  no 
more  than  Julius  Gedsar  what  she  was 
doing.  « 

<>0h — ^it's  gone!"  she  turned  and  ex- 
claimed with  a  start,  when  the  cards  had 
settled  its  fate  and  the  croupier  took  it  to 
himself. 

"  Will  you  have  another  f "  asked  papa, 
still  smilbig. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  girl. 

This  time  there  was  a  win. 

"  Ldt  it  stay,"  said  papa,  with  the  con- 
fident face  of  one  who  knows  things. 

It  stayed  and  doubled  itself  twice. 

"  I  thbik  that  oueht  to  do  for  you,"  then 
observed  papa,  and  he  playfully  touched 
the  girl's  chin. 

The  latter  took  her  gold  pieces  blusbingly. 
There  was  an  eagerness  and  yet  wonder  in 
her  face  that  made  one  anxious.  She  did 
not  seem  at  all  to  want  to  return  to  the 
concert-room. 

From  the  Casino  I  strolled  into  the  town, 
which  has  stretched  Itself  largely  of  btoi 


The  jewellers'  windows  are  as  attractive 
as  ever.  The  diamonds  therein  make  one 
blbk  with  their  brightness. 

"  WOl  not  monsieur  enter  and  make  a 
selection !  There  are  some  charming  pen- 
dants for  watch-chains  that  monsieur  may 
like  to  distribute  among  Us  friends." 

So  spoke  a  courteous  lady,  oonung  upon 
me  from  a  shop. 

The  pendants  in  question  mostly  bore 
inscriptions  of  the  amorous  kind :  **  Think 
of  me!"  "Thine  for  everl''  "My  heart 
and  thb&e  I "  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  made  my  excuses  to  the  lady,  but  she 
Insisted.  It  would,  she  said,  help  monsieur 
to  kUl  an  idle  quarter  of  an  hour,  If  he 
allowed  her  to  have  the  pleasure  of  showing 
hfan  some  of  the  shop's  pretty  trifles. 

I  yielded  and  vras  lost. 

However,  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  console  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  the  cost  of  the  gold  trifle  with  the 
loving  words  upon  it  was  less  than  the 
single  napoleon  I  might^sk — and  lose — 
In  one  instant  on  the  green  cloth  tables 
over  tlie  way. 

A  flower  shop  1 

This,  too,  was  good  to  see.  The  roses, 
and  violets,  and  liUes,and  camellias — in  mid 
January  1  How  could  the  temptation  of 
sending  a  small  box  of  the  pretty  gemi — 
outvying  the  diamonds  yonder — be  re- 
ristedl 

Then  on  in  the  day's  declining  sunshine 
by  the  high-road  that  leads,  eventually,  to 
Nice :  past  one  wUte  hotel  after  another ; 
villas,  palatial  and  elegant^  perched  on  the 
ohimney-pots  of  those  beneath  them — ^so  it 
seemed — ^lodging-houses,  pensions,  shops; 
with  the  bright  ripple  of  the  Mediterrabean 
seen  away  on  the  left,  and  Monaco's  head- 
land growing  nearer. 

As  a  building  site  these  primeval  cliffs 
and  olive-woods  of  Monte  Carlo  must  at 
one  time  have  looked  difficult.  But  money 
works  marvels.  The  red  mountain  of  the 
Dog's  Head  will  soon,  one  could  imagine, 
have  nothing  but  residences  to  gaze  down 
upon  betwixt  itself  and  the  sea. 

Anon  it  is  time  to  dress  for  dinner  and 
prepare  for  the  pleasing  conundrums  of 
one's  neighbours.  The  air  is  so]  mild,  and 
the  moon's  beams  on  the  water  so  fair  to 
see,  that  I  dress  with  the  window  thrown 
wide  open.  Monte  Oarlo's  lights  are  only 
con jecturable — or  rather  half  so — ^but  those 
of  Monaco  furrow  the  southern  horlson. 

While  I  wash  I  hear  the  chink  of  money 
in  the  next  room.  Has  he — or  she — ^lost 
or  won  I    Perhaps  the  truth  will  soon  out. 
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Bat  na  One  rnuat  not  cxpeet  childish 
confidences  between  Btrangen  at  these 
Monte  Carlo  dinner-tables.  The  sflenoes 
are,  rather,  most  elo^nent — ^for  a  time. 

I  am  cheek  by  jowl  with  a  (German 
having  a  most  comfortable  stomach,  and 
with  a  hooked  nose.  Tbe  idea  occurs  to  me 
that  he  is  a  money-lender.  Now  I  Imow 
better,  and  apologise  to  his  memory  for  the 
casaal  imputation  conjecture  put  npon  him. 

Anything— even  inexcnsable  audacity — 
seems  better  than  this  funereal  reticence 
over  the  fiih  as  well  as  the  soup.  I  proffer 
a  remark  to  my  neighbour.  He  does  not 
take  kindly  to  it  at  first.  As  clear  as  any- 
thing, he  suffers  from  a  temper  of  some 
description.  But  I  do  not  let  him  glide 
out  of  my  hands  thus  easily. 

And  by-and-by  I  have  my  reward.  His 
little  local  history  is  soon  told  to  me,  with 
impressive  lowexings  of  voice. 

Large,  firm-natured  man  though  he  is — 
it  is  written  on  his  features — he  has  come 
hither  from  the  •north  merely  for  a  little 
bout  with  the  tables. 

"  I  give  myself  a  holiday  and  I  bring 
with  me  three  thousand  marks  —  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds — and  I  hope  it 
shall  last  me  three  weeks.  But  I  have  not 
done  well — I  have  not,  and  that's  the  truth. 
Yesterday  I  play  from  two  o'clock  until  ten, 
and  I  lose  eight  hundred  marks  in  the  time." 

I  mention  the  evening  hours  that  wUl 
succeed  dinner  and  the  possibility  of  better 
fortune  awaiting  him.  It  is  a  lesson  in 
human  nature's  credulity  to  see  how  tUs 
strong-minded  person  grasps  this  meagre 
straw  of  hope  held  out  to  him  by  a  stranger. 
And  from  that  time  forward  the  gentle- 
man's tongue  requires  a  bridle  rather  than 
a  laxative. 

Afterwards  the  methodical  stroll  through 
the  gardens  with  a  cigar.  Hundreds  are 
in  the  same  case,  and  the  Casino  is  our 
oommon  god. 

Within  there  is  no  sitting  room  in  the 
vestibule.  In  one  comer  a  gaudy,  painted 
woman  is  puffing  at  a  cigarette  brazenly. 
She  exchanges  nods  of  good-fellowship 
with  passing  mankind.  Two  or  three  are 
turning  tkeir  pockets  inside  out  in  the 
crowd — ^reckless  of  making  the  public  the 
confidante  of  their  misfortunes.  Some  are 
coming  from  the  rooms  with  heads  erect 
and  smiles  of  triumph,  their  hands 
fondly  in  their  pockets  among  bank-notes 
and  gold  pieces.  And  to  and  fro  between 
the  marble  pillars  of  the  hall,  as  motley  a 
host  of  mortals  as  you  may  see  anywhere 
pace  up  and  down,  amokbg,  and  chattering, 


and  musing.  A  dozen  or  so  ladies  with 
white  hab  are  among  the  crowd.  Old  men 
are  still  more  numerous.  There  are 
maidens  with  bare  shoulders,  indifferent  to 
the  bold  looks  they  excite  and  the  con- 
temptuous glances  shot  at  them  by  others 
of  their  sex  A  few  sheepish  youths  are 
with  the  rest  of  us,  directing  greedy  eyes 
towards  the  rooms  to  which  their  veidancy 
denies  them  the  much-desired  privilege  ol 
entrance. 

Another  concert  at  half-past  eight,  with 
inconquerable  drowsiness  in  its  train.  I 
fairly  sleep  through  two  of  its  choicer 
*'  morceaux,'''  and  so  do  others. 

After  this  one  more  hour's  excitement 
and  semi-suffocation  at  the  tables  suffices — 
for  the  night  I  see  a  woman  make  a 
frenzied  and  tearful  appeal  to  the  croupier 
for  money  that  she  vows  was  hers  though 
filched  by  another.  The  croupier  shrugs 
his  shoulders;  he  is  used  to  such  tean. 
Were  they  of  the  crocodilean  kind  f  Who 
shall  say  t 

I  do  not  like  the  tables  towards  eleven 
o'clock,  the  closing  time.  It  seemed  better 
to  see  the  night  into  its  last  hour 
seated  outside,  with  a  cooling  drink  and 
another  cigar,  and  the  lively  procession  of 
the  elated  and  the  disappointed  passing 
before  me  as  on  a  canvas  done  in  colour. 

Then  home  to  ttie  hotel,  and  the  mosquito 
curtains,  and  the  radiant  moonlight  on  the 
water  as  seen  from  the  embroidered  pillow 
to  my  bed. 

The  man  who  goes  to  Monte  Carlo  to 
play  misses  the  flavour  of  Monte  Oarla 
He  is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  dish — 
for  th/i  service  of  such  outsiders  as  myself 
on.  this  occasion. 

THE  CHILDREN. 

Only  to  keep  them  so, 

Soft,  warm,  and  young  ; 
The  wee,  feeble  fingers, 

The  babbling  tongue. 
Tears  that  we  kiss  away, 

Smiles  that  we  win  ; 
Careless  of  knowledge, 

As  guiltless  of  sin. 

Only  to  keep  them  so, 

Frank,  true,  and  pure  ; 
Of  our  full  wisdom 

So  lovingly  sure. 
Our  frown  all  they  shrink  from, 

Our  tiat  their  law  ; 
Our  store,  whence  all  glndnesa 

They  fearlessly  draw. 

Only  to  keep  thera  ro, 

Sweet  hands  that  cling, 
Sweet  lips  that  laugh  for  us, 

Sweet  tones  that  ring  ; 
Curls  that  we  train  to  wave, 

Feet  that  we  guide, 
Earli  fresh  step  a  wonder, 

£aoh  new  word  a  pride. 
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Only  to  keep  them.80  ! 

Women  and  men 
Are  the  tinies  that  circled  tts 

Lovingly  then. 
Gentle  and  good  to  us, 

Patient  and  strong, 
Guarding  our  weaknesses, 

fieariug  us  long. 

Tenderly  knocking  us, 

Old  thoughts  and  ways. 
That  scarcely  keep  measure 

With  life's  rapid  days. 
Good  to  us — waiting. 

Our  sunset  shows  fair  ! 
But,  only  to  have  them  so, 

Just  as  they  were  ! 


EEMINISCENCE3   OF   AN    EGG 
COLLECTOR. 


All  men  and  moat  women  at  some  time 
in  their  Ut^  have*  a  mania  for  ooUeoting. 
Tliia  mania  takes  many  forma  and  laata  for 
yariooa  periods — aometimea  all  the  life, 
notably  when  the  matter  aoonmnlated  ia 
money. 

With  sohoolboya  perhaps  the  fayoorite 
oljecta  are  poatage  atampa,  create,  and 
birda'  egga.  Antograplia,  poatmarksi  botani- 
cal and  geological  specimena,  atnffed  birda, 
and  coins  are  also  gathered  in;  bat 
few  of  the  many  hobbiea  taken  op  are 
followed  out  and  atadied  in  a  methodical, 
oaefnl  manner  in  after  life.  Boya  tire  aa 
they  grow  older,  and  the  collectiona  are  loat 
or  deatroyed,  and  often  valoable  acqoiai- 
tions  pass  out  of  sight  and  knowledge. 

Elementary  batreliable  scientifiobooks  are 
so  cheap  now  that  they  are  within  the  bounds 
of  any  schoolboy's  pocket-money,  and  a 
little  less  spent  on  *'  tuck "  wonld  enable 
him  to  get  a  good  grounding  In  his  particu- 
lar hobby,  and  make  him  take  more 
interest  in  his  collections,  so  that  they  might 
become  a  nsefol  pleaanre  to  him  all  his  life. 
Let  him  be  very  careful  to  label  all  his 
specimens  with  the  date  and  locality,  and 
thd  correct  name  if  he  Is  certain  about  it, 
and  pay  special  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tiie  labels  must  not  on  any  consideration 
get  mixed.  Carelessness  in  labelling  is  a 
very  bad,  but  a  very  easy  fault. 

It  Is  such  a  temptation  to  put  the  name 
of  some  rare  species  to  any  specimen  that 
in  any  way  reaemblea  the  description  or 
printa,  without  any  regard  to  the  fact  that  per- 
hapa  the  apecimen  in  queation  may  only  have 
been  taken onceor  twice  in  the  country.  Thia 
twalt  ia  very  eaay  to  fall  into  in  the  case  of 
birds'  eggs,  a  form  of  collecting  prominent 
in  my  mind.  The  eggs  of  many  species  of 
birds  vary  so  much  that  there  are  several 
distinct  types,  many  of  them  closely  re- 


sembling  those  of  allied  spedea.  I  weU 
remember  the  nomber  of  species  an  am- 
bitious schoolfellow  of  mine  coined  oat  of 
about  a  dosen  eggs  of  the  common  guille- 
mot, a  very  good  example  in  point.  An- 
other instance  Is  the  li^e  blue  egg  of  the 
dunnock  or  hedge  accentor.  Many  a  school- 
boy imagines  he  sees  a  resemblance  in  the 
shape,  siae,  or  colour  to  the  redstart's  eggs, 
and  promptly  labels  some  of  them  with 
that  name,  without  any  regard  to  the  £ict 
that  he  took  the  eggs  out  of  a  nest  in  a 
liedge,  and  probably  might  tiave  seen  the 
bird  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look. 
The  eggs  of  warblers  and  ducka  gire  aeope 
for  an  endleaa  amount  of  fraudulent 
naming,  for  auch  It  certainly  Is.  A  rough 
note-book,  with  a  few  facta  about  the  locality 
of  the  neat,  the  ahape  and  materials  It  ia 
built  of,  number  of  egga,  and  appearance 
or  behaviour  of  the  b&d,  ia  always  useful, 
and  will  prevent  or  correct  error  in  after 
years. 

If  the  boy  takes  care  of  his  details  and 
follows  up  the  pursuit,  he  will  some  day 
be  glad  of  the  drudgery,  and  will  not  only 
find  that  hia  collection  will  ba  useful  to 
him  and  to  ottiera,  but  that  it  will  be  a 
aource  of  never«nding  pleaaure  in  recalling 
to  him  remembrancea  of  the  happieat  daya 
ofhiaUfe. 

The  collection  muat  not  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  as  many  apecimena  aa  poaaible, 
that  ia  a  useless  cruelty. 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  life  never 
makes  a  man  scientific,  nor  is  it  an  edifica- 
tion to  any  ona  Let  the  lad  collect  eare- 
fally  what  he  wants  and  only  what  he 
wants,  and  do  it  all  with  the  spirit  of  love 
for  the  beautiful  creatures  Heaven  has 
placed  round  i^out  him  and  put  within  his 
grasp.  Let  him  care  far  more  about  the 
note-book  than  the  cabinet  or  the  gun. 

It  is  of  the  memories  brought  up  by 
looking  over  a  collection  that  I  propose 
to  write — not  the  scientific  valae.  That 
speaks  for  itself.  Each  specimen  taken  by 
oneself  recalls  the  spot  and  the  occasion ; 
bought  or  exchanged  specimens  never  have 
this  value.  The  mere  accumulation  of 
numbers  can  never  teach  much  or  give 
this  special  pleaiure. 

Opening  the  drawers  and  glancing  down, 
our  eyes  Hght  on  .a  clutch  of  kestrel's 
^gg*>  <^d  the  subtle  inflaence  of  memory 
carries  us  with  i^  and  we  are  in  a  smaU 
wood  on  a  well-preserved  estate. 

In  front  of  us  is  stall,  8mooth-b(ded  tree, 
and  by  oar  side  the  keeper  with  his  gun.  Just 
over  the  edge  of  the  nest  we  can  see  the  tail 
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of  the  bird  projeeting.  The  keeper  moves  a 
few'  paoes  away  to  where  he  can  command 
a  dear  reaeh  of  tky,  and  then  we  smite  the 
tree  with  oor  stiob.  Off  flies  the  lady  to 
her  doom.  The  keeper  rapidly  raises  Us 
weapon,  takes  a  qaiek  (dght,  and  the 
mnrder^d  mother  falls  at  our  feet.  A 
smart  sliin  op  the  tree,  and  eggs  and  mother 
are  onrs.  Note  how  nibbed  and  denuded 
of  feathers  her  poor  maternal  breast  is. 
Poor  kestrel  1  oor  desire  for  yon  and  yoors 
prevented  us  from  gi?ing  oor  ophiion  that 
yoa  were  a  very  harmless  bird  in  the 
coverts,  and  much  {Mreferred  moose  to 
pheasant. 

Next  to  the  kestrels,  a  clotch  of  merlins 
carries  os  to  the  rocky  clifis  of  Wales. 

The  sea  is  breaking  with  a  roar  on  the 
rocks  below  os,  tossiog  the  long  brown 
seaweed  aboot  in  a  mass  of  foam.  An 
oystoreatcher  is  whistling  anzioosly  on  a 
rock  near  the  water.  Two  rook  pipits  have 
followed  OS  in  great  alarm  for  a  qoarter  of 
a  mQe,  and  are  jost  torning,  satisfied  that 
we  are  safely  past  their  cosy  little  nest, 
when  op  rises  the  little  bloe  hawk  with  a 
chatter&g  scream,  and  dashes  away  roond 
the  point  Her  mate  is  sitting  watching 
on  a  wall  near  at  hand,  and  quickly  follows  < 
her.  A  careful  search  for  a  few  mlnotes, 
and  in  a  roughly  scratched  hollow  on  the 
top  of  the  cli£F  we  find  her  four  red  eggs, 
and  the  prize  is  ours.  On  these  same 
clififs  we  remember  how,  suspended  by  a 
cow's  halter  borrowed  from  a  neighbouring 
farm,  we  step  by  step  descended  the  pre- 
dpitous  crags  to  take  a  kestrel's  nest. 
What  a  curious  sensation  it  was,  as  we  left 
hold  of  the  friendly  rocks  and  bent  down 
to  the  nest,  with  the  waves  curling  and 
surging  on  the  ogly  stones  below  1  A  great 
black-backed  goU's  egg  recalls  an  island 
close  at  hand ;  and  how  we  sat  waiting  for 
the  tide  to  go  down  sufficiently  for  us  to 
ran  across  Uie  slippery  rocks — for  it  is 
only  an  islsnd  when  the  tide  is  up— only 
to  find  the  nest  empty  and  the  birds  gone. 
We  obtafaied  the  egg  later  from  a  farmer 
who  had  taken  it 

Another  glance,  and  we  are  back  in  a 
Gheshire  fox  covert — peering  into  a  spar- 
rowhawk's  neat  containing  five  beautifully 
mottled  eggs.  The  keeper  said  he  placed 
a  trap  In  tiiat  nest  the  year  before,  and 
sore  enough,  under  the  eggs  and  a  layer  of 
sticks  is  the  rosty  bot  still  onsprung  trap 
that  failed  in  its  fell  purpose. 

Then  the  scene  shifts  to  a  larch  planta- 
tion by  the  side  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  in  Oumberland,  and  in  a  tree  over- 


hanging the  path  we^  are  almost  touching  a 
tawny  owl,  seated  on  three  eggs  In  the  old 
nest  of  a  carrion  crow.  What  delightful 
memories  that  owl's  egg  conjures  up; 
a  peaceful  spring  evening,  a  lazy  drift  in  a 
boat,  no  light  save  from  the  stars  and  the 
soft  sheen  of  the  water,  net  a  ripple  dis- 
turbing the  glassy  surface,  not  a  sound  but 
the  occasional  quack  of  a  mallard  or  the 
chuckle  of  a  belated  waterhen.  Suddenly  * 
from  the  wooded  bank  comes  the  weird, 
mournful,  but  beautiful  note  of  the  tawny 
owl.  Httdly  have  the  echoes  been  thrown 
back  frx>m  the  mountains  when  far  op  the 
lake  another  answers,  and  then  another, 
till  the  quiet  night  resounds  with  their 
musical  calls. 

A  very  prettily  marked  clutch  of  eggs 
of  the  familiar  little  robin  takes  us  to  per- 
haps one  of  the  wildest  and  most  striking 
of  all  the  English  lake  district  scenes. 
We  are  standing  in  the  road  that  leads  up 
the  lovely  valley  of  Wastdale ;  to  our  right 
lies  the  calm  but  awesome  lake,  with  the 
dark,  steep  screes  rising  sheer  from  the 
deep  water  opposite.  In  front  Is  that 
wonderful  panorama  of  peaks — Sea  Fell, 
The  Pikes,  Oreat  End,  Great  Gable,  Green 
Gable,  and  the  winding  tracks  over  Sty- 
head,  Scarf  Gad,  and  Blacksall,  finishing 
with  Pillar  and  Steeple  on  the  left. 

Close  to  the  robins  our  eyes  wander  to 
five  pearly  white  eggs,  nothing  but  empty 
shells  of  dipper  or  water-ouzel;  but  we, 
looMng  at  them,  remember  lying  on  the 
grass  in  one  of  those  beautiful  stony 
vidleys  by  the  side  of  a  clear,  babbling 
Cheshire  trout-stream,  which  only  a  few 
miles  below  changes  Its  crystal  transpa- 
rency for  the  "  dank  and  foul "  of  manufac- 
tories and  dyeworks,  and  flows  on  to 
pollute  that  great  artery  of  the  north — Vba 
Mersey.  Here,  above  the  smoke  and  din 
of  works,  all  Is  <*  undefiled."  The  ring- 
ouzel  Is  singing  in  the  heather  above  os, 
the  distant  crow  of  the  groose  soonds  from 
moors,  the  troot  rises  in  the  deep  pool  at 
oor  feet. 

Clear  and  cool,  clear  and  cool, 
By  laughing  shallow  and  dreaming  pool, 
Cool  and  clear,  cool  and  clear, 
By  shining  shingle  and  foaming  weir. 
Under  the  crag  where  the  ouzel  slugs. 
And  the  ivied  wall,  where  the  church  bell  ring?^ 

Undefiled  for  the  undefiled, 
Pljyr  ^y  nie,  bathe  in  me,  mother  and  chUd. 

And  there  might  be  the  veritable  watw- 
ouzel  singing  under  the  bank.  What  a 
pretty  little  song  it  Is !  Now  he  dives  Into 
the  water  and  runs  along  the  pebUip  at  the 
bottom,  searchhig  for  caddis  worms,  then 
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jampiag  on  to  a  ttona  he  ahakea  the  glitter- 
ing dropi  off  in  ft  perfect  little  Bhower,  and 
boiTB  and  cortifei  to  ns ;  when  here  comes 
hia  mate,  aettling  one  minute  near  him,  a« 
if  to  enqobe  if  ^  is  safe,  then  np  she  goes 
to  her  shdtered  nestnnder  the  overhanging 
bank.  We  rise  and  wade  across  the  stream,, 
and  then  begins  a  chapter  of  accidents. 

The  nest  is  high  np,  ten  feet  abore  a 
deep  pool,  and  there  is  only  a  narrow  ledge 
below.  We  cannot  reach  it  from  aboye,  so 
we  must  try  the  ledge.  One  of  as,  in 
turning  a  sharp  comer,  places  his  foot  on  a 
projecting  piece  of  wood ;  there  is  a  sharp 
crack,  a  wild  clatch  at  nothing,  and  a  rapid 
plnnge  into  the  icy  cold  water.  One  stroke 
and  the  ledge  is  reached.  Then  the  wet 
and  lighter  robber  shins  on  to  the  shonlders 
of  his  companion,  and  can  jaat  manage  to 
reach  the  nest  Stretching  up,  he  feels  for 
the  little  openbg,  and  out  pops  the 
frightened  dipper,  betraying  her  front  door. 
Feeling  for  the  entrance,  he  loosens  two 
big  stones,  which  roll  on  to  the  pate  and 
shoulders  of  the  supporting  thief,  cracking 
his  crown,  but  happily  he  stands  firm. 
I  The  eggs  are  handed  down,  and  once 
more  we  are  mde  on  the  bank,  one  very 
damp  and  cold,  the  other  with  a  broken 
head ;  but  in  possession  of  the  fire  unbroken 
eggs  before  us  now. 

Here  let  me  warn  the  young  collector, 
warn  him  from  experience  of  my  own.  How- 
ever valuable  the  prize,  it  can  never  justify 
him  in  riaking  his  life  or  even  his  limbs. 
Little  annoyances  and  adventures  like  the 
one  just  mentioned  only  add  zest  and  fun 
to  the  enterprise ;  but  if  cliff  climbiDg  is  to 
be  attempted,  far  more  serious  consequences 
may  ensue  unless  great  care  be  tskea 
Always  remember  two  facts :  first,  that 
you  cannot  always  climb  down  safely  where 
you  can  climb  up  with  ease ;  and  secondly, 
that  every  foot  and  hand  hold  must  be 
carefully  tested  before  any  weight  Is  placed 
upon  it,  for  in  many  places  a  slip  means  a 
funeral. 

We  were  climbing  for  jackdaws'  nests 
one  day  in  Wales.  The  cliff  was  some  two 
hundred  feet  almost  sheer  from  the  sea. 
My  companion  was  above  me ;  and  finding 
the  rock  rotten  and  insecure,  I  called  up  to 
him,  ''Be  carefuli  it  is  loose."  The  next 
second  ho  shot  past  me,  dropping  upon  a 
ledge  twenty  feet  below.  In  the  few  seconds 
before  he  spoke  my  feelings  were  not 
enviable.  What  if  he  is  killed  1  What  if 
a  limb  is  broken  1  How  shall  I  get  him 
home,  miles  away  from  help  1  But  a  re- 
assuring  though  melancholy  voice   came 


from  the  ledge  below,  *'  It  is  rather  loose  " ; 
and  luckily  nothing  but  a  little  stiffness 
was  the  result. 

Had  the  ledge  not  been  there,  or  if  it  had 
been  narrower,  I  probably  should  never 
have  cared  to  relate  this  experience.  After 
that  we  were  more  cautious,  and  conse- 
quently our  faite  was  better  than  that  of  a 
poor  little  lad  who,  when  taking  herring- 
gulls'  eggs  close  to  this  spotg  dropped  over 
and  was  never  seen  again.  The  chapter  of 
accidents,  with  the  explanation,  "while 
searching  for  sea-birds'  eggs,"-  is  a  very  long 
and  a  very  sad  one,  and  no  boy  can  be  too 
careful. 

Still  scanning  the  collection,  our  eyes 
rest  on  the  big,  rough-shelled  eggs  of  the 
fulmar  petrel,  and  we  are  in  thought 
standing  in  the  bows  of  a  small  steamer, 
tossing  up  and  down  on  the  huge  billows 
of  the  Atlantic,  leaving  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Outer  Hebrides  behind  j 
Lewis  and  Harris  looming  blue  and  misty 
to  the  north-east,  North  Uist  and  Ben- 
becula  to  the  south-east.  Far  away  on  the 
western  horizon  a  little  hazy  rock  rises — 
the  island  of  St.  Kilda.  Flying  by,  with 
no  concern  for  us,  are  solan  geese;  their 
long,  powerful,  pointed  wings  carrying  them 
straight  to  and  from  their  rocky  home  of 
Boreray,  an  island  of  the  group.  Now  one 
circles  high  in  air,  and  dosing  his  wings, 
drops  head  downwards  like  a  stone  with  a 
mighty  splash  into  the  water,  and  we  know 
that  some  poor  fish  has  met  its  doom. 
Puffins,  razorbills,  and  guillemots  are  thick 
upon  the  water.  Kittiwake  and  herring- 
gulls  follow  In  the  wake  of  the  boat,  with 
barks  and  laughi*,  watching  with  their  keen 
eyes  for  any  stray  morael  fit  to  eat  that 
may  be  thrown  overboard. 

No  Britiah  sea-bird  can  compete  with 
the  fulmar  in  aerial  evolutions.  *  Watch 
them  rising  and  falling  with  the  waves — 
or  swooping  round  with  one  wing-tip  hardly 
an  inch  from  the  surface,  but  never 
touching.  We  may  watch  for  hours  and 
apparenUy  see  no  whig  stroke;  the  Mrd 
seeming  to  keep  up  with  us  simply  by 
gliding  through  the  air  on  outspread 
pinions  set  at  different  angles  to  the 
breeze. 

Then  the  landing  on  the  slippery  rooks 
of  that  interesting  ;  Island,  the  most 
westerly  inliabited  rock  of  the  Hebrides ; 
visiting  the  curious  little  colony,  who 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  birds  hat 
swarm  there,  and  upon  charity,  for  the  in- 
habitants are  terrible  beggars ;  the  greet- 
ings, the  bargainings,  the  noise,  the  smell, 
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are  tUogt  never  to  be  forgottea  The 
falmar  harveat  if  at  Its  height,  and  moat 
of  the  men  are  away  catching  the  young 
birdf,  bat  we  obtain  some  of  thii  year'a 
eggs  from  the  women.  It  ia  evident  that 
ornitfaologiBts  have  been  there  before  us, 
for  aU  the  egsa  are  carefally  and  neatly 
nde-blown  with  drill  and  blowpipe. 
Where  is  there  another  spot  in  our  lalandB 
at  all  like  St.  Eolda  t—the  aemicircnlar  line 
of  hnts  with  corrugated  iron  roofs,  facing 
the  only  safe  landinff-place,  the  only  bay  in 
the  eronp.  Behind  the  street^  as  it  b 
c^ed,  the  land  rises  rapidly  to  that  great 
cliff,  Oonagher,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  with  an 
almost  sheer  precipice  on  the  western  side. 
In  front  of  the  '<  town  "  the  island  of  Doon, 
barely  separate  from  St  Kilda,  shields  the 
bay  and  makes  it  a  fairly  safe  anchorage 
save  in  a  north-easter.  How  we  remember 
all  the  too  short  time  spent  on  the  island  I 
Even  now  a  sniff  at  the  eggs  brings  back 
even  more  forcibly  bow  the  island  seemed 
to  reek  of  fulmar  oil;  the  food,  the  clothes, 
the  people,  the  very  houses  reeked  with  the 
pungent  odour. 

Some  puflSns'  eggs,  and  we  are  away  and 
on  another  island,  this  time  in  Cardigan 
Bay.  Never  do  we  remember  a  more 
perfect  scene ;  the  sparkling  sea  is  a  rich 
deep  green,  the  air  is  a  dancing  haze  of 
heat,  the  whitewashed  walls  of  the  Ught- 
house  on  the  island  near  are  dazzling  in  the 
sunlight.  In  front  of  us  is  a  simple 
wooden  cross ;  a  priest  stands  by  our  side, 
pointing  out  where  they  have  dug  out  in 
the  sods  the  rough  plan  of  a  monastery. 
A  motley  group  of  men  stand  by— his 
assistants — ^a  curious  gathering  to  meet  in 
Protestant  Uttle  Wales :  a  Welsh  and  an 
Irish  priest,  a  few  Welsh  lads,  and  two  or 
three  swarthy  Spaniards. 

The  monastery  was  never  finished;  a 
few  years  later  we  heard  with  regret  of  the 
deatli  of  Father  Hughes,  the  originator 
of  the  scheme.  We  remember  seebg 
and  hearing  him,  as  he  crossed  the  bay 
alone  in  his  little  sailing  boat,  singing 
merrily  as  he  steered  for  his  island  home. 

As  we  stand  there  talking  to  our  genial 
host,  and  listening  to  the  deep  boom  of  the 
bell-buoy,  marking  a  treacherous  rock 
near,  our  eyes  are  wandering  to  the 
crowded  bird-life  round  us. 

Wherever  we  look  are  puffins — ^puffins 
standing  In  crowds  at  the  mouths  of  their 
boles ;  puffins  flying  up  and  down ;  puffins 
in  shoals  on  the  water  below  us ;  puffias 
here,  puffins  there,  puffins  everywhere. 


What  humorous-looking  birds  they  are, 
with  big  ungainly  but  brightly  eolonred 
beaks,  short  red  legs,  and  squat  bodies ! 
They  are  exceedingly  tame,  and  allow  us 
to  come  within  a  few  yards  of  them, 
before  shuffling  away  and  dropping  over 
the  cliffd  into  the  sea.  How  we  stand  and 
laugh  at  their  ridiculous  faces,  and  how 
they  croak  and  gurgle  back  at  us ! 

The  ground  U  honeycombed  with  their 
burrows,  and  nearly  every  hole  contains 
an  egg.  How  they  bite  and  scratch  us 
with  their  huge  bills  and  sharp  daws  as 
we  drag  them  out ;  for  though  their  legs 
look  very  weak,  their  talons  project  beyond 
the  webs,  and  soon  draw  blood.  Wliile 
we  are  getting  the  eggs  one  of  the  boatmen 
calls,  "  A  seal,  a  sed,"  and  runs  off  to  fetch 
a  gun  —  too  late,  InckOy  for  the  seal, 
who  sinks  rapidly  out  of  sight.^  The  ledges 
below  us  are  covered  with  guillemots  and 
razorbills,  and  looking  landward  we  can 
aee  across  the  mile  and  a  half  of  sparkling 
water  that  the  difis  of  the  coast-line  are 
white  with  swarms  of  these  same  bbds. 
We  are  told  of  *^ mackerel  cocks"  flying 
and  calling  at  night;  bfards  that  come  with 
the  mackerel  and  are  seldom  seen  In  the 
daytime ;  and  we  are  lucky  enough  to  see 
a  string  of  Manx  shearwaters  hurriedly 
flying  across  the  water,  and  conclude  that 
these  are  the  birds  they  mean. 

Once  more  we  are  in  Cheshire,  pushfag 
a  boat  amongst  the  reeds  of  one  of  tlie 
most  strictly  preserved  of  the  meres. 

Saspended  high  up  among  the  tall  stems 
we  discover  the  lovely  deep  nest  of  the 
little  reed-warbler;  and  note  how  the 
bird  scolds  us,  as  it  hangs  sideways  on 
a  stalk. 

Near  at  hand  Is  a  floating  mass  of 
decomposing  rubbish  that  contains  four 
eggs  of  the  great  crested  grebe.  Note 
how  the  careml  mother,  before  slipping 
quietly  under  the  surface,  hu  covered  her 
eggs  with  dirty  flags.  They  are  ao  stained 
with  the  green  slime  that  no  amount  of 
rubbing  will  ever  make  them  regain  their 
original  purity.  There  is  the  bird  swim- 
ing  far  away  now,  her  long  thin  neck 
atraight  up  from  the  water,  crowned  with 
the  nuptial  crest  of  feathers,  her  body 
nearly  submersed  beneath  the  surfaee. 
With  a  graceful  bow  she  almost  leaps  out 
of  the  water,  and  disappears  under  the 
surface  to  rise  again  fifty  or  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

The  metalUe-voiced  coots  are  swlnuning 
about  outside  the  reeds,  ever  keeping  a 
watchful  eye  upon  our  movements;  and 
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from  the  banks  we  hear  the  harah  grating 
cry  of  the  aedge-warbler. 

From  Gheshfre  to  Northamberland  is  a 
long  stride,  bat  with  a  glance  at  these 
Uaok-headed  gnll's  eggs  we  can  step  it ;  and 
we  are  standing  by  a  marshy  pool,  on  the 
high  ground  overlooking  the  valley  where 
Sorrey  pitched  his  camp,  when  he  led  his 
troops  to  Flodden  Field.  The  water  is 
covered  with  the  little  white  gulls,  while 
hundreds  more  fly  croaking  and  screaming 
over  our  heads.  Mallard  spring  up  from 
their  nests;  a  pair  of  teal  follow  them; 
and  round  us,  on  nearly  every  dump,  are 
clutches  of  the  beautiful  motUed  eggs  of 
the  gulli.  The  birds  are  not  often  dis- 
turbed up  here  on  the  moors;  and  after 
choosing  a  few  varied  specimens  we  leave 
them  to  settle  down  again,  and  retreat 
followed  by  a  few  poor  weeping  Bichels 
for  a  mile  or  so. 

Then  on  to  the  rocky  islands  of  Wales 
again,  where  the  common  terns  lay  their 
two  or  three  eggs  on  the  bare  rock ;  where 
we  scramble  about  and  take  what  we  want ; 
while  our  boatman  keeps  his  craft  from 
being  beaten  to  pieces  against  the  jsgged 
rocks  with  an  oar,  and  argues  In  Welsh  to 
a  man  who  has  rowed  out  to  prevent  us 
from  disturbing  the  birds,  and  threatens  us 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  which 
does  not  terrify  us  much. 

And  then  to  the  shingly  beach,  where 
the  more  local  lesser  tern  breeds;  where 
we  sit  for  hours  watching  the  valiant  little 
sea -swallows  chasing  the  marandbg 
black-headed  gulls  and  crows  away  from 
their  eggs.  If  these  thieves  can  find  the 
eggs  they  must  have  keen  sight  indeed,  for 
we  might  pace  up  and  down  for  hours  and 
never  come  across  a  single  nest,  unless  we 
accidentally  trod  upon  one ;  for  the  lesser 
terns'  and  ring-dotterels^  eggs  are  so  per- 
fectly coloured  in  unison  with  their  sur- 
roundings that  mere  searching  for  them 
will  otaly  waste  time  and  temper.  But  we 
ait  quietly  on  the  sandhills,  and  soon  the 
fooliih  bird  drops  down  straight  upon  the 
nest.  Fixbg  our  eyes  upon  the  spot,  and 
not  allowing  our  attention  to  be  distracted 
by  the  bird  when  she  rises^  we  walk  straight 
to  the  spoti  plant  a  stick  In  the  sand 
and  work  carefully  round  it,  and  within  a 
yard  or  two  we  invariablv  find  the  nest 
Even  then  if  we  take  a  look  round,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  it  again,  the  harmony  of 
colouring  between  the  eggs  and  the  pebbly 
sand  is  so  complete. 

Then  literally  Into  a  rabbit-hole,  digging 
away  with  a  borrowed  spade  and  our  handsi 


until  we  grub  out  sixteen  shelduoks'  eggs, 
ten  feet  from  the  month;  only  two  of 
which  we  can  take,  as  they  are  chipping 
and  will  shortly  be  hatched.  Of  the  two 
unchipped  eggs,  one  contains  a  dead 
youngster^  and  the  other  is  addled.  Ob, 
the  horrors  of  blowbg  them  1  Agab,  sit- 
ting one  on  each  side  of  a  pail,  blowing  our- 
selves out  of  breath,  and  making  our  heads 
and  ears  ache,  getting  out  the  contents  of 
one  hundred  ;and  twenty  guillemots'  eggs, 
every  one  of  them  with  different  markings  I 

Next,  standbg  by  a  mere-side^  disputing 
with  a  foolish  swan  for  the  possession  of 
her  unfeitilised  eggs.  We  reach  them  with 
a  scoop  at  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  for  we 
dare  not  venture  withb  range  of  her 
powerful  wings.  She  hisses  and  fights 
with  the  savageness  that  only  a  swan  can 
show ;  but  we  take  two  or  three,  and  leave 
the  poor  deluded  bird  to  contbue  sittbg 
on  the  remainder  till  she  tires,  for  they 
can  never  hatch.  So  memory  carries  us  to 
various  scenes  and  through  many  bddents. 
Searchbg  the  moors  for  curlews,  golden 
plover,  and  twite ;  the  woods  for  Uackesps 
and  hawfinches ;  the  hedgerows  for  shrikes 
and  many  smaller  game;  knee-deep  b  a 
stream,  grubbbg  out  a  filthy  kbgfisher's 
nest;  climbing  for  jsys,  carrions,  and  jack- 
daws; and  lybg  down  on  the  sand  to 
watch  ring-dotterels  to  their  nests.  •Moor, 
marsh,  wood,  hedeerow,  lake-side,  and  sea- 
coast,  each  with  its  special  treasures  and 
individual  beauties. 

And  so  one  could  go  on  yarning  about 
every  self-taken  specimen  In  the  cabinet ; 
each  one  has  its  Individuality  in  the 
memory  of  the  collector,  and  though  they 
may  be  pretty  objects,  or  of  scientific  value 
to  the  outsider,  the  real  pleasure  to  be 
derived  is  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
person  who  has  actually  assisted  at  the 
taking  of  the  specimen ;  who  watched  the 
mother  bird,  and  noted  her  beauties ;  who 
saw  the  scenery  and  enjoyed  the  fresh  air, 
the  sun,  and  the  rain — ^for  under  certain 
circumstances  rain  is  not  at  all  bad.  Let 
the  lad  who  collects  learn  to  love  the 
objects  he  collects;  to  take  more  than  a 
passbg  bterest  in  them ;  and  what  is  only 
a  hobby  b  his  youth  will  be  a  lifelong  joy 
and  pleasure  to  him. 

A  LITTLE  COQUETTE. 

A  STORY  IN  FOUR  CHAPTERa 
CHAPTER  III, 

The  morning  of  the  ball  dawned,  and 
found  Hilda  lookbg  pale  and  washed  out 
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Her  mother  gUneed  at  her  eharply  and  dis- 
approvingly every  now  and  then. 

<*  Ton  had  better  so  for^  a  good  qniek 
walk,  and  get  a  little  oolbnr  into  your 
cheeks/'  she  remarked  after  breakfast  was 
over,  at  whidi  meal  Hilda  had  eaten  nothing, 
"  Yon  will  look  quite  plain  to-night  if  yon 
don't  take  care.  I  shonld  like  yon  to  do 
Lord  Langridge  credit." 

<*  Yes,  I  suppose  I  ought  to/'  said  Hflda 
languidly,  "  especially  after  he  has  had  that 
wall  pulled  down  on  purpose  for  ma  But 
I  am  afraid  this  is  one  of  my  plain  days, 
mamma.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  are  getting 
more  frequent" 

"If  you  persist  in  dressing  in  black,  you 
will  look  positively  haggara,"  said  Mrs. 
Clifford  disapprovingly. 

'^  People  wUl  think  that  I  am  head  over 
ears  in  love,  then,  so  it  is  all  right.  I 
don't  think  a  person  in  my  interesting 
position  should  be  in  vulgar  health." 

''At  least  you  will  go  out  for  a  blow  f " 
said  Mrs.  CMord,  abandoning  the  subject 
of  the  black  gown  as  one  too  hopeless  to  be 
further  considered. 

''  N0|  I  think  not,  mamma  I  shall  have 
plenty  of  exercise  to-night,  you  know." 

"Yon  are  so  obstinate/'  said  Mrs. 
Clifford  fretfully;  "you  go  out  in  all 
weathers  usually,  and  on  a  lovely  day 
like  this  you  mope  indoors.  You  are  very 
trying,  Hilda.  Laugridge  was  very  dis- 
pleased with  you  yesterday." 

''  Was  he  1 "  said  Hilda  carelessly. 

Mrs.  Clifford  valiantly  repressed  a  desire 
to  crush  her  with  the  suggestion  Langridge 
made  yesterday  about  breaking  off  the 
match.  She  felt  that  Hilda  was  quite 
equal  to  saying  that  she  was  glad  that 
Langridge  had  come  to  his  senses  at  last. 

True  to  her  resolution,  Hilda  did  not  go 
out,  but  the  evening  found  her  looking  very 
far  from  plain.  She  had  managed  to  call 
up  a  colour  to  her  cheek  and  a  sparkle  to 
her  eye.  Langridge  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  her  looks. 

They  entered  the  magnificent  ball-room 
a  litUe  late.  Langridge  hurried  up  to 
greet  and  welcome  them. 

"  Does  it  look  nice  1  Is  it  all  right  t "  he 
whispered  anxiously  to  bis  ffancle  as  he 
led  her  to  a  charming  alcove,  hung  with 
the  costly  garlands  that  she  had  chosen. 

Hilda  gave  a  glance  round,  and  replied 
languidly  that  everything  was  "quite  nice." 
In  reality  she  was  rather  impressed  by  the 
magnificence  of  the  room,  but  it  was  just 
as  well  to  keep  Langridge  cooL* 

"The  oddest  thing  1"  he  began,  as  he 


sftt  down  by  her,  "that  fellow  Gurwen's 
turned  up  again!  Bin  up  against  him 
yesterday  afternoon.  We  used  to  be  rather 
chums  years  ago.    He  isn't  a  bad  sort." 

Hilda  opened  her  soft  plumed  black  fan. 

"I  hope  you  didn't  ask  him  here  to- 
night f  "  she  said  rather  sharply. 

"I — I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  asked  him 
without  thinking/'  stammered  Langridge 
in  confusion.  "Don't  you  like  himi  I 
felt  I  couldn't  do  anything  else." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter!"  said  HQda. 
"  Another  man  is  a  good  thing,  perhaps." 

His  anxiety  for  fear  that  he  had  offended 
her  being  relieved,  Langridge  edged  a  little 
nearer,  and  began  to  compliment  her  on 
her  dress. 

"You  look  perfectly  lovely  to-night, 
HQda/'  he  remarked  admiringly,  as  he 
watched  the  graceful  figure  in  the  black 
and  jet  that  fitted  her  like  a  sheath. 

"  f  am  glad  you  like  it.  Mimma  wanted 
to  deck  me  dut  In  white  satin;  but  it 
savoured  too  much  of  the  bridal  garland 
for  me.  I  don't  want  to  be  a  victim  before 
my  time." 

"  A  victim  1 "  said  Langridge,  in  a  low 
voice,  taking  her  programme  in  his  hand, 
and  mechanically  writing  his  initials  oppo- 
site all  the  waltzop. 

"A  willing  victim,  of  course," said  HOda 
cheerfully.  "  Gome,  Langridge,  you  and  I 
must  open  the  ball,  you  know  1 " 

The  band  struck  up,  and  they  began  to 
dance.  Langridge  was  not  a  good  wdtzer. 
Hilda  did  her  best  not  to  lose  her  temper. 

"  If  you  didn't  tread  on  my  toes  quite  so 
much,  and  hold  me  with  such  a  fearfd 
grip,  I  fancy  we  should  get  on  better,"  she 
saggested  breathlessly,  after  they  had 
cannoned  Into  the  fourth  couple. 

"I'm  so  sorry.  I'm  afraid  I'm  very 
clumsy.    Bat  it's  jolly,  isn't  it  1" 

His  face  was  beaming.  Its  expression 
of  delight  suddenly  irritated  Hilda. 

**  It  may  be  jolly,  but  it  is  most  fatiguing. 
I  reaUy  must  sit  down.  My  dear  Lan^dge, 
I  should  die  of  suffocation  if  I  danced  often 
with  you,  and  my  clothes  would  be  torn  to 
shreds." 

Langridge  stood  back  against  a  wall  with 
the  air  of  a  schoolboy  who  has  just  been 
severely  reprimanded. 

"  We  will  sit  out  the  wiiUzes,  then,"  he 
remarked  presently,  "it  will  be  just  as 
nice." 

Hilda  yawned  behind  her  fan,  and  con- 
templated her  programme,  which  was  quite 
fuU.  She  deliberately  ran  her  pencQ 
through  four  of  Langridge's  dances. 
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''It  fa  Bach  bad  form  to  be  always 
dancbg  together,"  ihe  said,  <*and  ai  for 
iittlDg  out  instead,  we  m^ht  as  well  be 
Hodge  and  Betsy  at  once." 

Langridge  felt  that  Hodge  and  Betsy,  In 
spite  of  their  vnlgar  nneonventionality, 
wonld  probably  hare  enjoyed  themselves 
more  than  he  was  doing. 

'  Hilda  sat  back  and  snrreyed  the  room. 
The  ball  was  a  brilliant  one,  everything 
that  money  could  do  had  been  done,  her 
programme  was  crowded,  every  attention 
was  paid  her,  she  was  the  queen  of  the 
evening.  She  wondered  if  she  had  ever 
felt  so  unhappy. 

Captain  Uorwen  came  up  before  the 
waltz  was  ended.  Hilda  had  been  con- 
scious of  his  presence  the  moment  he  had 
entered  the  room.  Langridge  suddenly 
remembered  hb  duties,  and  hurried  away 
to  greet  some  new  arrivals.  Captain 
Corwen  dropped  into  the  vacant  seat 

*'  What  made  Langridge  burst  into  this 
ball!"  he  asked  languidly,  after  a  few 
commonplaces  had  been  exchanged,  and  the 
umbrella  subject  had  been  worn  more 
threadbare  than  the  umbrella  itself.  "  He's 
a  good  little  chap,  but  not  quite  up  to  this 
sort  of  thing." 

Hilda  comprehended  at  once  that  Captain 
Curwen  was  unaware  of  her  engagement  to 
Us  host 

<'  Why  should  he  not  give  a  ball  t "  she 
demanded. 

"  Ob,  no  reason  whatever  I  But  good- 
ness gracious  me,  don't  you  think  that  tea- 
roaes,  and  waltzes,  and  Langridge  sound 
rather  incongruous  t " 

Hilda's  glance  followed  hb.  It  rested  on 
Langridge's  shorty  stout  form  reclining  un* 
gracefully  near  a  bank  of  ferns  and  roses. 
He  had  never  seemed  so  utterly  common- 
place in  her  eyes. 

"  The  room  looks  bigger  somehow,  too," 
went  on  Captain  Curwen,  looking  round ; 
"  surely  the  man  has  had  the  wall  taken 
down  I    What  tomfoolery  1 " 

Hd  took  her  programme  and  looked  at 
it 

*'  Full  up,  I  see.  But  there  b  an  extra 
after  supper.    WiU  you  give  me  that  t " 

He  pencilled  hb  ii^tiab  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  and  walked  away. 

Hilda  sank  back  with  flushed  cheeks. 
She  felt  she  could'  not  tell  Urn  of  the 
engagement 

She  went  through  the  dances  almost 
mechanically  after  that  The  music  seemed 
too  loud,  the  drosses  too  ffay,  the  room  too 
light,  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  too  heavy. 


The  ball  was  a  brilliant  success,  no  doubt, 
but  she  had  never  enjoyed  anything  lessL 
Now  and  then  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her- 
self in  the  glass,  and  was  struck  with  the 
almost  serpentine  grace  of  her  own  figure, 
clad  in  that  sheath  of  glittering  black. 
She  recognbed  that  she  was  looking  her 
handsomest  A  wild,  coquettish  desire 
came  over  her  to  have  Captain  Curwen  at 
her  feet  again.  She  liad'made  iiim  care 
once ;  she  would  make  him  csre  again. 

Her  dance  with  Langridge  passed  almost 
unheeded.  He  trod  on  her  toes  as  heavily, 
and  tore  her  gown  as  clumsQy  as  ever ;  bat 
she  never  said  a  word.  Langridge  was 
wdl  pleased. 

He  took  her  In  to  supper,  and  saw  that 
she  had  everything  she  wanted  before  he 
attended  to  hb  other  guests.  Hilda  took 
all  hb  devotion  as  a  matter  of  coursa  She 
had  always  done  so. 

When  she  re-entered  the  ball-room  it 
was  on  Captdn  Curwen's  arm.  Only  a 
few  couples  were  waltzing  slowly  round. 
The  room  was  almost  empty. 

He  slipped  his  arm  i^und  the  glittering 
wust,  and  they  went  cfarcling  round  to- 
gether. A  very  different  waltzing  this  from 
poor  Langridge's  scrambles  and  tumbles. 
They  retired  into  the  conservatory  before 
the  music  stopped,  and  ensconced  them- 
selves comfortably  behind  a  large  palm. 
Captain  Curwen  took  her  fan,  and  began 
to  wave  it  to  and. fro. 

**  I  have  just  learned  who  knocked  the 
wall  down,"  he  said,  smiling  at  her. 
"  Langridge  has  informed  me  that  you  have 
made  him  the  happiest  of  men.  Allow  me 
to  congratulate  you." 

Hil&  gave  a  little  gasp.  He  knew  that 
she  was  engaged;  he  knew  and  did  not  care  1 

^<  Thank  you,"  she  answered  after  a 
moment's  pause,  during  which  she  c(dlected 
herself  for  battle.  ''  Xes,  I  am  responsible 
for  the  wall  uid  the  roses,  and  all  the  other 
absurdities  which  you  found  so  incon* 
gruous." 

"They  are  not  incongruous  for  you — 
only  for  Langridge,"  he  returned,  smiling. 
"  I  remember  you  had  a  leaning  towards 
fal-lab  and  frivolity  always." 

He  could  remember  her  tastes  and  not 
feel  a  pang  that  they  could  never  now  be 
of  any  real  Interest  to  him  1  She  felt 
furiously  angry  that  the  power  she  had  once 
had  to  move  Um  was  no  longer  in  exbtenoe. 

*'  Langridge  says  yon  are  to  be  married 
in  three  months,"  went  on  Captain  Curwen, 
without  a  trace  of  regret  in  hb  voice.  "  I 
hope  you  mean  to  ask  me  to  the  wedding." 
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Oh,  certainly,"  answered  Hildft,  with  a 
•troDg  effort  repreceiDg  her  desire  to  for- 
bid his  presence  at  that  ceremony  once  and 
for  all.  <*I— we  shall  be  delighted.  I 
believe  Langrfdge  is  to  bedecked  in  orange 
blossom  as  well  as  myself.  It  will  be  a 
very  pretty  sight." 

He  laughed  a  little. 

*'No  doubt.  I  wouldn't 'miss  it  for 
worlds!  Langridge  will  look  very  hand- 
some in  orange  blossom."  he  added  medi- 
tatively. 

She  took  her  fan  from  him  and  began 
to  play  with  it". 

"  I  suppose  your  mother  is  very  glad  to 
have  you  at  home  again  t "  she  saM,  with 
a  determined  change  of  snbjeei 

"She  says  so.  She  thinks,  however, 
that  I  shall  find  Curwen  Manor  dull  after 
the  dissipation  of  an  Indian  life." 

"  And  shall  you  1 " 

''At  present  I  feel  as  if  I  should  be 
dead  of  ennui  in  a  week.  I  dare  say  your 
wedding  will  cheer  me  up." 

''I  don't  know  why  you  keep  harping 
(m  my  wedding,"  said  Hilda  rather 
sharply. 

"  It  appears  to  be  the  one  exciting  event 
of  the  day.  Every  one  I  meet  asks  me 
how  I  think  you  are  looking,  and  how 
I  think  Langridge  is  looking,  and  whether 
it  is  not  the  most  delightful  arrangement 
possible.  I  am  getting  quite  into  the 
swing  myself.  I  feel  I  want  to  talk  about 
nothing  but  white  slippers  and  kid  glover, 
and  veils  and  wedding  cake." 

"How  very  kind  of  youl  You  used 
not  to  take  such  a  deep  interest  in  these 
frivolities  in  the  old  days." 

"  The  old  days ! "  He  looked  at  her 
steadily  for  a  moment.  Her  eyes  met  his 
defianUy.  It  was  as  though  two  antago- 
nists were  measuring  swords  before  a  duel 

'*  We  are  both  a  good  deal  wiser  sinee 
those  old  days,  Hilda,  Tou  and  I  have 
determined  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it 
— which  is  by  far  the  beat  plan." 

"  You  have  grown  quite  philosophical," 
said  Hilda  with  a  short  Isugh. 

"Isn't  that  a  great  deal  better  than 
being  disagreeable — which  is  what  yon 
used  to  eidl  me  in  those  dd  days  you 
speak  off" 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  an  improve- 
ment or  not,"  returned  Hilda  vaguely.  "  I 
only  know  that  it  makes  me  think  of 
copy-books — and  I  hate  copy-books." 

'■  Yon  have  quite  a  new  set  of  likes  and 

^ 'dikes.    I  used  to  find  it  rather  difficult 

eep  up  with  the  old  ones.    I  am  afraid 


my  brain  will   not   bear  the   strain  of 
another  list." 

"It  is  Langridge's  brain  that  has  to 
stand  that  strain,  fortunately,"  she  re- 
sponded. "  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  none 
could  bear  it  better.'' 

"  No,  I  should  say  you  were  quite  cut 
out  for  one  another,"  said  the  Oaptaim 
amiably.  "  Langridge  is  the  soul  of  good 
nature,  and  would  put  up  with  anything." 

"  Thank  you." 

"Don't  mention  it.  I  am  delighted  to 
bear  witness  to  Langridge's  power  of  en- 
durance. You  would  be  quite  beyond  most 
men." 

"  I  suppose  you  think  that  Langridge  is 
a  fool  for  wantbg  to  marry  met"  said 
Hilda,  with  an  angry  flash. 

"  Not  at  all.  Some  men  require  constant 
excitement — ^and  difficulty.  I  should  think 
you  would  supply  him  with  both.  You 
must  not  mind  a  few  home  truths,  Hilda. 
Bemember,  I  have  known  you  ever  since 
you  had  a  pigtail  and  wore  short  frocks/' 
he  added,  smiling. 

"I  can  only  remember  how  horrid  you 
used  to  be,"  retorted  Hilda  impetuously. 

"  Oh,  I  am  a  perfect  brute,  I  know — ^but 
an  unintentional  brute  after  all,"  aaid  the 
Captain,  smiling  again.  "  Yon  think  that 
I  have  not  improved  in  these  three  years! " 

"  You  are  worse — much  worse,"  answered 
his  companion,  with  a  shake  of  the  head ; 
"  you  were  hardly  to  be  put  up  with  before, 
but  now  you  are  simply  insu£ferable." 

He  rose  with  a  little  bow,  and  offered 
her  his  arm. 

"Let  me  lead  you  to  Langridge,"  he 
suggested ;  "  the  very  sight  of  him  puts  one 
in  a  good  humour.  He  looks  as  if  he  would 
like  to  play  skittles  after  the  ball  is  over. 
He  is  bubbling  over  with  energy.  Langridge 
used  to  be  rather  good  at  skittles." 

At  this  moment  Langridge's  round  face 
appeared  at  the  entranceof  the  conservatory. 
He  saw  the  couple  at  once. 

"Oh,  here  you  are,"  he  exdaimed 
triumpliantly,  "  I  have  been  lookfaig  for  you 
everywhere.  This  is  our  waits,  Hilda. 
Shall  we  sit  it  out  1 " 

Sitting  out  a  waltz  with  Langridge  was 
not  quite  the  same  thing  as  sitting  out  a 
waltz  with  Captain  Cor  wen. 

"Ob,  we  will  dance  it  by  all  means," 
HQda  said  hastily. 

As  she  walked  away  on  Langridge's  arm 
she  was  perfectly  aware  tut  Captain 
Curwen  was  scrutinising  her  at  his  leisure. 
She  wished  for  the  hundredth  time  that 
L%ngridge  was  a  little  taller.    There  was  a 
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want  of  dignity  abont  a  man  who  only 
reached  a  little  higher  than  hef  shoulder. 

She  wai  heartfly  thankfal  when  the  ball 
wai  over.  She  reaolved  never  to  ask 
Langridge  to  give  another.  By  the  end  of 
the  night  he  was  hot,  diBhevelled,  and 
redder  than  ever.  He' followed  her  every- 
where to  whisper  nnweleome  compliments 
in  her  ear. 

'*  All  the  fellows  are  in  love  with  yony*" 
he  whispered  ecstatfcally  once. 

Hilda's  glance  went  to  the  doorway, 
where  Captain  Carwen  was  standing  with 
a  perfectly  blank  expression  of  face  which 
betokened  extreme  boredom. 

"  Are  they  1 "  she  said.  "  I  am  afraid  yon 
exaggerate,  Langridge." 

Bat  he  averred  tluit  he  did  not^  and  that 
it  would  not  be  natural  If  every  one  were 
not  smitten.  Who  could  help  loving  his 
HQdal 

Bat  his  Hilda  was  only  engaged  in  angry 
meditation  as  to  why  Captain  Carwen  had 
made  no  effort  to  dimce  with  her  again. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"NoTHiNO  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  his  turning  up  again  like  this,  jast 
when  he  isn't  wanted,"  said  Hilda  forlornly. 
"  Really,  Lucy,  I  think  Providence  manages 
things  very  badly.  We  were  aU  so  com- 
fortable before." 

Lucy,  who  was  sitting  well  into  the  fire 
with  her  gown  pulled  up  to  keep  it  from 
being  scorched,  replied  discreetly  that  it 
was^apity.** 

" '  A  pity,*  indeed  I  It  is  a  great  deal 
worse  than  that.  It  is  intolerably  bad 
taste  on  his  part.  Of  course  It  is  just  like 
him" 

"You  couldn't  expect  Csptahi  Carwen 
to  stay  In  India  for  ever,  Hilda." 

*'  I  never  expected  him  to  do  anything 
that  he  ought  to  do.  Bat,  at  least,  he 
needn't  have  chosen  this  particular  time  for 
settling  dowd  in  our  midst" 

"Perhaps  it  is  jast  as  well  that  you 
are  not  yet  married,''  said  Lucy  slowly. 

*'  I  wUi  to  goodness  I  was,  on  the  con- 
trary. I  hate  Captain  Curwen  qatte  as 
much  as  lie  hates  me.  L%ngridge  is  worth 
a  doEsn  of  him  though  ho  is  so  podgy. 
But  all  the  same  he  is  very  upsetting." 

**  How  did  he  behave  at  the  ball  T  I 
wfah  I  had  been  there.  Ic  was  jast  my 
luck,  having  this  swelled  face." 

"  He  was  as  impertinent  as  possible,  and 
ssid  Lansrldge  and  I  were  cut  out  for  one 
another.'*^ 


«  Do  you  call  that  Impertinent  1 "  said 
Lucy,  smiling. 

*' Yes,  I  da  Poor  Langridge  was  look- 
ing his  very  worst,  and  the  wretch  knew  it 
I  wish  the  poor  boy's  legs  were  a  little 
stralghter." 

"And  Ciptain  Carwen  did  not  succumb 
to  your  charms  again  t " 

"Hardly!  I  might  hkvo  been  the 
veriest  scarecrow  for  all  the  compliments 
he  paid  me.  How  I  should  like  to  bring 
him  to  my  feet  again  1 " 

"  Fascinating  work  for  a  little  coquette 
like  you.  But. I  should  say  that  it  was 
playing  with  edged  tools." 

'■There  Isn't  any  ftm  In  playing  with 
blunt  ones,  Lucy  I  No,  I  shall  certidnly 
do  my  best  to  bring  down  that  young  man's 
conceit  a  little." 

"  You  don't  seem  to  consider  Lord  Lang- 
ridge much  in  this  playful  little  scheme  of 
yours,"  said  Lucy. 

"  Lannidge  lui't  a  bit  jealous.  And  he 
Is  awfaUy  thick-headed.  He  wouldn't 
know  it  u  I  carried  on  a  flirtation  under 
his  very  nose." 

''  He  Isn't  nearly  such  a  fool  as  he — as 

he "    Lucy  ended  in  some  confosion 

and  looked  appeallngly  at  her  friend. 

HUda  laughed. 

"  You  ncMu't  ba  afraid  of  offending  me, 
my  dear.  I  am  not  sensitive  about  Lang- 
ridge.   Perhaps  he  Isn't  1 " 

She  departed  soon  after  this,  a  dainty 
figure  in  her  fare  and  bright-winged  hat. 

On  the  road  home  she  met  her  victim. 
She  stopped  and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do  I "  said  Csptain  Cur- 
wen, accepting  the  hand  and  the  situation 
with  equal  gravity.  "  I  hope  you  are  none 
the  worse  for  your  dissipation  1 " 

Hilda  flashed  a  look  at  him  from  eyes 
that  used  to  move  him  to  an  inward 
tumult  In  the  old  days. 

"  Do  I  look  any  the  worse  1 "  she  asked 
coquettishly. 

He  scrutinised  her  calmly,  and  she 
flushed  a  little. 

"N-no,  I  suppose  not,"  he  remarked.  "Of 
course  you  are  three  years  older  than  when 
I  last  saw  you." 

"  That  means 1 "  said  Hilda,  morti- 
fied. 

"  Nothing  more  than  what  I  said.  One 
cannot  defy  time,"  he  answered  coolly. 

"  I  think  you  are  the  very  rudest  person 

I  ever  knew,"  said  Hilda  very  angrily. 

^  "Yes,  I  know.    I  have  accepted  the 

situation,  and  I  thought  that  you  were 

doing  the  same.    I  am  a  brutoi  of  course." 
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After  a  sQenee  he  went  on : 

<'  Bat  I  heard  some  very  flattering  re- 
marks made  abont  you  at  the  ball.  A« 
Langridge'8  fatnre  wife,  yon  natarally  ex- 
cited much  comment.  Would  yon  like  to 
hear  them  1  '* 

«  Not  at  all,  thank  yon." 

"There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  I 
should  have  thought  you  would  have 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  seeing  yourself 
as  others  see  you." 

<'I  find  seeing  myself  as  you  see  me 
quite  enough." 

<*  Oh|  you  may  always  trust  me  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Hilda." 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him. 

"  Are  you  always  ^oing  to  be  so  horrid 
to  met"  she  asked  hmi  plaintively. 

Captdn  Ourwen  privately  thought  her 
mou^  very  pretty  at  that  moment,  and 
her  whole  expression  positively  enchanting, 
but  he  only  replied  serenely  : 

*'  Not  horrii  Oh  dear,  no.  I  will  pay 
you  the  most  florid  complimentsif  you  like." 

"Bat  they  wiU  not  be  sincere,"  said 
Hilda,  pouting. 

**  Well,  perhaps  not,"  agreed  the  Captain 
readily ;  "  but  sugar  -  plums  are  always 
pleasant  We  don  t  stop  to  ask  what  they 
are  made  of." 

"  Copy-book  again  1 "  said  Miss  Clifford, 
with  a  shrug  of  lier  shoulders,  resuming 
her  walk.  "  You  have  only  two  styles  of 
conversation-— both  equally  disagreeable." 

The  red  gables  were  in  eight  now,  and 
when  they  drew  near  the  gate  Hilda  held 
out  her  hand  to  say  good-bye. 

''  It  is  four  o'clock — ^jost  tea-time.  I  am 
coming  in  to  see  your  mother." 

Hilda  put  her  hand  in  her  muff  again, 
and  went  through  the  gate  he  opened  for 
her.  She  did  not  press  the  self-invited 
guest  to  enter.  When  they  got  into  the 
drawing-room  Langridge  was  there  before 
them,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  tea  and 
muffins.  Hikla  noticed  at  once  that  his 
flaring  blue  tie  accorded  Ul  with  the  large 
check  suit  he  wore. 

"  What  a  colour  you've  got!"  said  Lang- 
ridge admiringly,  rushing  to  get  a  chair  for 
her,  and  upsetting  a  small  table  on  the 
way.  "  You  look  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  after 
the  ball    Doesn't  she,  Carwen  1 " 

Captain  Carwen  replied  with  smooth 
politeness  that  M(ss  Clifford  was  looking 
charmbg.  Hilda's  colour  became  more 
brilliant  than  ever.  She  devoted  herself 
entirely  to  Langridge  after  that,  and  did 
not  speak  to  Captam  Car.wen  for  the 
rest   of   the   afternoon.     Langridge  was 


enchanted.  .  She  had  seldom  smiled  upon 
him  like  this.  He  told  her  about  the  green- 
house he  was  building  for  her,  and  asked 
if  she  thought  a  bovr-window  would  be 
an  improvement  to  the  drawing  room. 

Hilda  entered  into  the  plans  with  anima- 
tion, and  dven  went  so  far  as  to  choose 
the  colour  for  her  boudoir  furniture,^  which 
she  had  refused  to  consider  before. 

"Come  over  to  the  Abbey  to-morrow — 
you  and  your  mother,"  said  Langridge,  in 
the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  "  I  want 
your  advice  about  the  window.  I  tUnk  it 
should  be  on  the  south  side." 

Hilda  graciously  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  Langridge  promised  to  give  them 
lunch. 

"You  come  too,  Carwen,  old  fellow," 
he  added,  giving  the  Captain  a  slap  on  the 
back  that  made  him  wince ;  "  you  are  up 
to  all  sorts  of  dodges  In  the  way  of 
architecture,  I  know." 

Hilda  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but 
closed  them  again  quickly. 

«I  shall  be  deUghted,"  said  the  Captain 
pleasantly. 

It  was  positively  Intolerable  to  Hilda  that 
Captain  Curwen  should  go  over  her  future 
home  with  her.  She  knew  his  quiet  smile 
of  superiority  so  well.  How  he  would  look 
when  Langridge  said  or  did  something 
more  clumsy  than  usual  1 

"Whatever  possessed  you  to  ask  him, 
Langridge  t"  she  demanded  crossly,  as 
soon  as  the  Captain  had  left  tiie  room. 

"  I  thought  he  might  be  able  to  advise 
us  about  the  bow  window,"  replied  Lang- 
ridge, the  exuberance  of  his  spirits  some- 
what sobered  by  her  tone.  "  He  is  having 
something  of  the  aort  done  at  Carwen 
Manor,  and  he  might  give  us  a  wrinkle." 

Hilda  said  no  more,  but  Langridge 
understood  that  he  was  in  disgrace,  and 
departed  much  crestfallen. 

But  at  the  morrow's  lunch  she  was 
brighter  than  ever,  and  made  herself 
enchanting  to  both  the  men.  She  sat  on 
Langridge's  right  liand  and  absorbed  his 
whole  attention  as  usual,  but  she  was  quite 
conscious  that  the  dark  eyes  opposite  her 
were  regarding  her  quizzically. 

She  hated  the  whole  thing. 

They  went  over  the  Abbey  after  dinner, 
leaving  Mrs.  Clifford  to  slumber  peacefully 
in  an  arm-chair.  Hilda  was  gradonsnesa 
itself,  and  praised  the  greenhouse  and 
admired  the  bow  window,  and  gave  her 
orders  for  future  alterations  with  tiie  air  of 
a  littie  duchess.  Langridge  was  more 
delighted  than  ever. 
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<'  To  think  that  in  tluree  months'  timeyon 
will  be  here  for  ever/'  he  mnrmnred  rap- 
tnrooaly  in  her  ear,  when  Captain  Carwen 
was  looUng  oat  of  the  window.  He  ao- 
companied  the  words  with  a  preaaore  of 
the  Iiand  that  meant  volamea. 

Bat  tiie  prospect  of  a  mortal  eternity 
spent  at  the  Abbey,  with  Langridge  for 
perpetual  oompanioni  made  Hilda  shiver. 

<>  Are  you  coldi  dear ) "  asked  Langridge 
Bolieitonsly. 

'<  Cold  t  No,  I  am  bomlng  hot/'  ahe 
answered,  tearing  her  hand  from  his  and 
showing  him  a  fevered  oheek,  "Please 
don't  worry  me." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  came  with  a 
message  for  Langridge,  which  necessitated 
his  leaving  the  room  for  a  few  minutes. 

Captain  Carwen  and  Hilda  were  left 
alone.  The  former  was  still  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

*<  It  is  a  fine  view,"  he  remarked  at  last, 
as  if  he  saw  tixe  necessity  of  making  con* 
versation,  *'and  some  of  the  rooms  here 
are  reall^  saperh.  It  will  be  delightf  ol  to 
be  the  mistress  of  sach  a  place." 

"Yes,"  said  HQda  faintiy. 

"  Yoa  look  very  hot,"  sud  the  Captain, 
regarding  her  in  some  surprise  at  her 
biasing  weeks. 

Hilda  rose  suddenly. 

"  It  is  because  I '*    She  had  almost 

been  on  the  point  of  saying  that  she  had 
been  Irritated  beyond  endurance;  and  that 
she  was  more  ashamed  of  her  futore  position 
than  proud  of  it. 

*'  A  little  agitoted,  I  dare  say,  by  this 
visit  to  your  future  home,"  said  the  Cap- 
tsin  coolly.  **  I  hope  that  I  may  be  a  wel- 
come visitor  here  t " 

*'I  hope  you  will  never,  uQver  come," 
uH  Hilda,  with  a  burst  of  passion.  "  Cer- 
tainly I  shall  never  ask  you." 

Captain  Ourwen  smUed  a  Uttle  under 
the  small  raven  moustache  that  had  con- 
cealed so  many  expressions  in  its  time. 

"  May  I  ask  why  I  have  offended  you  so 
deeply  t "  he  asked.  *'  I  do  not  think  you 
can  be  so  foolish  as  to  dislike  me  because  I 
tease  you  a  little  sometimes." 

"I  don't  choose  to  explain  my  ressons 
to  you.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you  come 
after  what  I  have  said.' 

"  So  shall  I— very.  You  may  be  quite 
sure,  my  dear  Hilda,  that  I  shall  never 
trouble  you  after  you  are  married.  Till  then 
I  shall  consider  this  a  burst  of  petulance, 
and  continue  to  tesse  you  as  before." 

Hilda  had  been  quite  sure  that  the 
Captshi  had  lost  every  spark  of  feeling 


that  he  ha4  once  had  for  her,  but  now, 
looking  up  into  his  eyes,  she  was  surprised 
at  a  certain  expression  in  them  Uiat  belied 
the  coldness  of  his  words. 

She  went  home  in  a  thoughtful  mood. 

Next  day  she  astonished  her  mother  by 
saying  tfiat  she  should  like  to  be  maxried 
immediately. 

"  My  dear  Hilda,  how  very  extraordinary 
you  arei  Married  immediately,  Indeed. 
A  man  in  Lord  Lsngridge's  position  can't 
be  married  in  a  hoLe-in-the-oomer  sort  of 
way  like  other  people.  He  must  be 
ridiculously  in  love  to  make  such  a 
•nffiestion  as  that,  And  the  trousseau  not 
even  begun  1  It  is  out  of  the  question, 
Langridge  must  be  mad." 

"  It  is  not  L%ngridge's  idea.  It  is  mine," 
said  Hilda  firmly. 

'*  Then  I  call  It  more  extraordinary  still. 
Indeed,  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  is  hardly — 
hardly  the  thing,  in  fact.  You  will  excuse 
my  saying  so,  Hilda,  but  it  is  very  unusud 
for  the  woman  to  hurry  on  the  njtrriage." 

**I  don't  care  in  the  least  whether  it  is 
usual  or  not." 

<'  My  dear,  you  must  not  be  unreasonable. 
Yon  cannot  go  and  ask  Lord  Langridge  to 
marry  you  at  once.  It  is  a  shocking  ides," 
said  Mrs.  Clifford,  much  ruffled.  *<  I^t  me 
hear  no  more  of  it,  Hilda,  I  beg." 

Hilda  relapsed  into  dlence  after  this. 
She  had.  done  her  best,  and  if  things  went 
wrong  it  would  not  be  her  fault. 

Soon  after  this,  Lsngrldge  departed  on  a 
three  days'  visit  to  London  to  see  about 
the  boudoir  hangings,  and  order  some 
jewellery  for  his  future  bride.    Hilda  said 

f^ood-bye  to  him  with  a  light  heart.  At 
east  she  should  have  three  &ys  of  freedom. 

On  the  second  day  at  dusk  the  front- 
door bell  rang,  and  Captain  Curwen  was 
ushered  into  the  room  where  she  was 
sitting.  The  afternoon  had  closed  in,  and 
the  room  was  in  twilight  save  for  the 
ruddy  flickering  of  the  dancing  fire. 

"  Mamma  is  out,"  said  Hilda,  giving  her 
unwelcome  guest  two  reluctant  fingers. 

"  I  think  I  will  wait  till  she  comes  back, 
if  you  don't  mind,"  he  answered,  sitting 
down  with  great  composure.  "I  have  a 
message  to  give  her  from  my  mother." 

'<  Couldn't  you  leave  it  with  me  f "  said 
Hilda,  with  a  delicate  suggestion  In  her 
manner  that  his  visit  was  unwelcome. 

*<  I  am  afraid  not,  thanks." 

He  sat  back  lu  his  chair  and  watched 
her  fixedly,  perfectly  aware  that  she  was 
uneasy  under  the  scrutiny. 

"  So  Langridge  Is  away  1 "  he  said  at  last. 
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"  LiDgridge  b  away — yef/'  the  answered* 

*'Bayfog  the  diamonds  for  which  you 
are  eelUng  yonnelf,"  said  the  Captab,  with 
langidd  soom.  '*I  met  him  at  the  station 
before  he  went,  poor  ohap !  *' 

''  How  dare  you  speak  to  me  like  that  I " 
eried  Hilda,  flMhing  angry  eyes  npon  him. 
'I  I  have  borne  with  yoa  long  enough.  I 
will  not  be  insulted  by  yoa." 

She  rose  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  got 
up  also  and  barred  her  progress.  They 
stood  faeing  eaoh  other,  and  the  firelight 
showed  ttat  both  were  very  pale. 

"  Is  the  truth  an  insult  P  he  asked  her 
sternly.  "  I  have  stood  by  and  watched 
patiently  hitherto,  but  now  I  want  to  save 
you  from  yourself.  If  Langridge  were 
poor  instead  of  rich,  would  you  marry  him 
sUll  in  three  months'  time  !  " 

She  dropped  her  eyes.  ''My  affairs  are 
noUiIng  to  you,"  she  said  haughtily.  *'  Let 
me  pass,  please.'* 

"  Not  for  a  minuta    Sit  down,  Hilda." 

Something  in  his  voice  terrified,  while 
it  subdued  her.     Mechanically  she  obeyed. 

He  surveyed  her  in  silenoe  for  a 
moment.    Then  he  spoke  very  quietly. 

"  I  want  you  to  choose  between  me  and 
Langridge — ^now." 

She  looked  up  at  him  breathlessly. 

"  Ohoose  between  you  t "  she  faltered. 

"Tea,  choose  between  us.  I  am  not 
gobg  to  make  love  to  you,  HQda.  I  did 
too  much  of  that  in  the  old  days.  But 
I  came  home  from  India  determined  to 
marry  you  if  you  were  free." 

"I  am  not  free." 

The  words  were  spoken  very  low,  but 
he  heard  them.  He  pointed  soomfidly  to 
the  diamonds  on  her  hand. 

"Tou  are  bound  by  that,"  he  said 
steadily,  "but  it  is  a  bond  that  is  not 
unbreakable.    WOl  you  sever  it  % " 

She  did  not  answer,  and  he  went  on  : 


"  There  is  less  shame  in  breaking  a  tie 
like  that,  than  in  giving  yourself  body  and 
sold  for  ever  to  a  man  you  do  not  love.** 

*'  How  do  you  know  I  do  not  love  him  t  ** 
she  asked,  raUng  her  eyes  defiantly. 

He  laughed  dmsively. 

«  Because  you  love  me  I "  he  answered. 

"  I  do  not" 

He  surveyed  the  defiant  face  again. 

<<  Poor  Luigridge  1 "  he  said  simply.  "So 
he  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  your  pride  and 
ambition,  is  he  t  I  consider  that  I  never 
did  him  a  truer  turn  than  when  I  asked 
yon  to  choose  between  us.  To  many  tiie 
woman  you  love  is  purgatory  unless  the 
woman  loves  you." 

He  made  a  step  forward  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"  Bat  since  you  liave  made  your  choice, 
I  will  go.  I  only  hope  that  your  marriage 
will  turn  out  better,  than  I  expect.  Of 
course,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  consider 
Langridge  is  a  very  fortunate  man." 

She  shuddered  away  from  the^  out- 
stretched hand  and  hid  her  faoa 

"  What  am  I  to  do  f "  she  moaned. 

'*Ghoose ! "  repeated  the  Captain,  smiUng 
at  her. 

She  held  out  her  hand  without  looktog 
at  him. 

*'  Take  it  off  1 "  she  whispered. 

He  drew  off  the  diamond  ring  and  placed 
it  on  the  table. 

"Lift  your  eyes,"  he  commanded,  **no 
that  I  may  see  whether  you  love  me — at 
I  love  yoal" 

Bat  she  kept  them  hidden,  and  he  kissed 
their  lids  instead. 

"What  about  poor  Langridge  1"  she 
asked  him  later,  when,  blashing  and  hsppy, 
they  sat  hand  in  hand  in  the  ruddy  twilight. 

"  Langridge  t  Oh,  he  must  baild  up  his 
wall  agahi  1 "  said  Oaptafn  Oar  wen,  snJllng. 
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HIS  ONLY  CHILD. 

Bt  MBS.  B.  S.  DE  C.  LAFFAN. 
(MRS.  LEITH-ADAMS.) 

CHAPTEB  L 

"It  was  a  bad  job  Mammy  left 
wasn't  it,  Daddy  f"  laid  Boy.  It  ia 
poaaible  the  ehild  had  some  other  namoi 
bat  DO  one  had  ever  heard  him  cH^ed  by 
it.  He  waa  simply  and  onoatentationaly 
"Boy." 

There  waa  something  very  strange  the 
matter  with  Boy.  Now  and  again  he  was 
10  cold  that  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head ; 
indeed,  he  had  to  look  over  his  shoulder 
sereral  times  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
was  playing  him  a  trick,  and  pouring  eold 
water  down  his  back.  Then  he  would 
bum  as  if  bis  poor  little  body  were  all  on 
fire,  two  hot  red  spots  would  come  upon 
his  cheeks,  and  his  breath  grow  short  and 
fast.  Then  he  would  fling  out  his  little 
hot  hands,  as  if  fighting  for  air.  This 
last  gesture  troubled  Frillums  dreadfully. 

Fnllums  wastha^long-suffering  creature, 
a  performiDg  dog.  What  his  original 
Intentions  as  to  breed  might  have  been, 
no  one  could  say.  What  he  had  aohieyed 
was  being  a  first-class  mongrel,  with  a 
supreme  hitelligence,  and  a  heart  so  big 
and  loving  that  it  was  a  wonder  it  did  not 
burst  his  ill-bred  carcase.  ESs  ears  had 
almost  the  power  of  speech,  so  tntensely 
alert  were  they ;  and  his  tail  possessed  a 
greater  variety  of  mood  than  the  tails  of 
other  dogs.  He  was  a  whitish,  rough- 
haired  beast,  with  a  faint  suggestion  of  bull 


about  his  head,  and  had  apparently  come 
to  the  conduaion  that  he  had  been  bom 
with  a  large  frill  round  his  neck ;  indeed 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  he 
would  have  felt  disUnetly  unclothed  and 
unseemly  without  ii.  It  was  a  stiff  and 
uncompromising  bill,  but  ho  had  got  used 
to  it,  and  never,  save  on  one  lamentable 
occasion,  had  been  known  to  gnaw  it ;  an 
occasion,  it  must  be  confessed,  when  edible 
supplies  had  run  painfully  short  for  some 
while  back,  and  mistakes  might  be  looked 
upon  as  excusable.  Two  more  items 
regardbg  Frillums,  and  our  description  of 
him  is  complete.  He  had  two  lovely 
black-spectacled  eyes,  which  gave  him  a 
knowing  and  iadidal  aspect,  and  he  adored 
"Boy." 

^  When,  therefovd,  Frmums  saw  those 
little  burning  palms  flung  out  as  though 
in  wfld  entreaty,  was  It  any  wonder  that 
his  first  idea  was  rats;  his  second,  that 
there  ^as  something,  anyhow,  tiiat  ousht 
to  be  killed,  since  sometUng  was  worrying 
his  little  master  I  In  the  excitement  and 
uncertainty  of  the  moment,  Frillums 
walked  round  the  table  on  his  hind-legs, 
playbg  an  imaginary  tambourine  with  his 
fore-legs,  and  then  stood  squarely  and  de- 
fiantly on  his  head,  with  his  heels  h^h  in 
air. 

Boy  watched  the  dog's  antics  with  a 
little  wan  smile.  There  was  no  audience 
to  see  j  but  it  was  always  a  good  thing  for 
Frillums  to  rehearse  his  tricks. 

Then  the  sick  child's  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  mother  he  had  lost — the  mother 
who  would  have  held  his  aching  head  upon 
her  bosom,  and  bathed  his  hot  brow  with 
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her  teari.  He  could  look  back  and  re- 
membei  ntaay  thnes  when  she  had  cried 
over  him  like  that;  remember  her  in 
her  epuigled  skirt  and  tartan  aoarf,  when 
— as  the  Qaeen  of  the  Highland  Glen — 
she  had  been  dancing  all  day,  more  or 
less.  She  did  not  always  find  it  a  re- 
mnnerative  occnpation,  and  the  royal  sapper 
was  apt  to  be  unpleasantly  scant — Whence 
those  tears;  not  for  herself,  bat  for  Boy. 
The  life  of  those  who  wear  the  motley 
may  be  one  of  appetising  variety,  bat 
it  is  not* one  of  certainty — rather  one  of 
cniel  aps  and  downs,  momentary  upliftings 
and  bitter  depressions.  A.  few  days'  raiui 
and  ttie  street  tambler  is  redaced  to  penury ; 
a  spell  of  hard  frosty  and  a  days'  takings 
may  be  almost  nflL 

Bat  we  most  retam  to  Boy  and  his  little 
lament  over  the  mother  who  was  gone. 

*<  It  was  a  bad  job,  Daddy — ^a  bad,  bad 
job  for  ns  two." 

It  is  a  hard  thing  to  look  sentimental 
when  you  are  painting  a  scarlet  grin  upon 
yonr  countenance;  but  the  heart  of  the 
acrobat  was  big  within  him  as  he  heard 
Boy  talk  like  that  Wasn't  it  enough  for 
the  raindrops  to  be  splashing  on  the 
small  square  window  that  gave  such  a  poor 
Ught  for  his  toilet,  but  that  the  child  must 
add  his  little  wail  to  the  depressing 
influences  of  the  day  t  It  would  not  have 
done  to  let  a  tear  find  its  way  down  the 
chalk-white  face,  and  furrow  the  elaborately 
smooth  surface,  even  blurring,  perhaps, 
the  scarlet  smile  that  was  now  nearing 
completion;  but  the  mountebank  turned 
his  eyes  towMrds  the  little  figure  on  the 
shabby  bed  by  the  door,  and  said,  with  a 
break  in  his  voice : 

^<  Yes,  my  lad — a  bad,  bad  job  indeed." 

The  man  had  done  his  best  for  Boy, 
whose  head  rested  on  an  old  frilled  jerkin 
neatly  rolled  into  a  kind  of  bolster,  the 
while  a  sack  had  been  tenderly  folded  over 
the  shivering  shoulders,  and  firmly  secured 
in  place  by  a  sickly-hued  jewel  supposed 
to  represent  a  genuine  cairngorm,  and  once, 
alas  1  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  poor 
Queen  of  the  Glen  i 

The  grass  was  not  yet  green  upon  the 
nameless  grave  .  wherq  the  poor  Qaeen 
lay,  and  Soy  was  more  than  ordinarily 
qvdck  and  intelligent  for  his  nine  and 
a  half  years ;  hence,  evexy  detail  of  the 
loss  that  hsid  desolated  his  young  life 
was  quick  and  fresh  in  his  remembrance. 
He  could  call  to  mind  exactly  how  she 
looked  in  the  narrow,  uncomfortable-look- 
ing box  some  one  had  put  her  in.    By 


her  side  lay  a  little  waxen  figure,  very 
like  the  dolls  he  had  so  often  seen  in 
the  shop-windows.  The  woman  of  the 
house  they  lived  in  then,  liad  told  him 
his  mother  had  <<gone  up  to  heaven." 

The  child  looked  up  at  the  very  grimy 
ceiling  of  the  room,  but  drew  from  it 
no  sUning  ideas  of  a  possible  abode  of 
light  and  glory.  Bather  his  mind  clung 
to  what  hid  been  her  next  suggestion — 
the  little  image  that  lay  upon  his  dead 
mother'sarm  would  have  been  his  "brother." 
This  brother  in  the  clouds  of  imagination 
absorbed  him;  not  only  did  he  take  the 
form  of  a  possible  playmate,  but  dazzling 
notions  of  acrobatic  feats  that  might  have 
been,  threw  him  into  ecstssies. 

That  was  in  days  of  prosperity  and  sun- 
shine that  seemed  ever  so  long  ago  now, 
though  in  reality  but  a  very  little  time 
since.  Sorrow  lengthens  out  the  days 
and  tiie  years,  so  that  we  lose  all  reckoning 
of  time ;  and  really  while  the  poor  High- 
land Qaeen  lay  gasping  out  her  life,  time 
stood  still  to  Boy  and  D4ddy.  As  for 
FriUums,  they  just  had  to  let  liim  follow 
the  poverty-stricken  funerali  and  after- 
wards to  lift  him  from  the  heaped-up 
clods  beside  the  grave,  and  carry  him 
home  one  wrigglbg  protest.  In  time, 
things  had  brightened  up  a  little.  The 
bitter  January  days  were  over;  now  and 
then  came  a  soft  wind  from  the  west, 
and  bunches  of  snowdrops  and  golden 
crocuses  were  sold  at  the  street-comera. 
Food  and  shelter  had  stiU  to  be  worked 
for,  though  two  lay  still  and  cold  in 
the  churchyard. 

But  now  another  evil  had  befallen: 
Boy  was  stricken  down,  and  the  acrobatic 
business  shorn  of  lialf  its  attractiveness. 
He  had  struggled  very  bravely,  poor  little 
feUow^  to  keep  on  his  legs;  but  two 
nights  ago.  Daddy  had  had  to  carry  him 
home — a  sad  little  procession,  with  Frillams 
for  chief  mourner,  FriUums  with  tail 
between  his  legs,  and  head  and  ears 
drooping — ^not  a  kick  left  in  him,  you 
would  have  said  if  you  had  seen  him, 
let  alone  a  somersault. 

And  now  elevenpence  halfpenny  bad 
represented  yesterday's  takings,  for  the 
ridn  had  rained,,  and  the  wind  had  Seen 
from  the  east,  and  people  with  blue  noses 
and  nipped  fingers  do  not  care  much  about 
standing  to  see  a  dog  turn  head  over  heela, 
balance  itself  on  a  rope,  jump  through 
a  hoop,  or  even  stand  on  its  head  and 

flay  the   tambourine   like   a   Christian, 
'rillums  was  as  plucky  as  his  little  master 
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on  these  occaBionii  and  wonld  eheke  the 
ndn  from  hie  eftre  and  dash  at  the  tani* 
boarine  as  ii  he  loTed  it  Bat  the  haryest 
gathered  in  waepoor.  Elevenpence  half- 
penny was  hardly  a  vast  snm  npon 
which  to  set  oat  to  bay  a  little  delieaey  or 
two  for  a  sick  child,  a  bit  of  fael,  and 
sapper  for  a  man  and  a  dog;  especialiy 
when  the  glaring  fact  that  foor  weeks' 
back-rent  for  the  shabby  room  ap  f oar 
pair  of  stairs  was  doe,  woold  throat  itself 
ander  yonr  nose  as  it  were. 

**  It  will  be  a  jolly  good  job  when  Fm 
better,  won't  it,  Dad?"  said  Boy's  piping 
treble  presently;  and  Frillams,  catching  a 
hint  of  something  hopef  ol  in  his  mastn's 
Toiee,  again  ran  rapidly  roand  the  room 
on  his  hind-legSy  and  then  came  down 
on  all-fonrs,  and  barked  three  times  for 
the  Qaeen — a  sort  of  royal  salnte  that 
he  always  gare  on  demand,  and  occa- 
sionally Tolanteered  in  moments  of  joy.' 

'*It  will  so.  Boy,"  said  Daddy,  who  had 
now  entirely  accomplished  the  broadest 
and  most  telling  sndle,  and  was  palUns 
oat  the  raffles  of  his  jerkin  in  the  hope  <» 
making  them  look  a  little  less  tambled  and 
dejected.* 

"They  dont  like  the  pole  tiick  half  as 
mach  when  J'm  not  there,  do  they, 
Daddy t" 

"  Not  half  as  mach." 

"They  always  thbik  I'm  gdng  to  fall, 
don't  they  I" 

**  Of  course  they  do." 

<«And  that  makes  tiiem  cry,  'Ohl' 
They  like  to  cry  '  Oh  1 '/' 

"  Of  coarse  Ukey  do." 

''Once  a  woman  cried — do  yoa  dis- 
remember! — and  Mammy  got  cross,  and 
said :'  Do  yoa  think  I'd  let  him  take  the 
kid  np  if  he  cooldn't  hold  himr" 

"She  did--Heayen  bless  her  I" 

Boy  was  silent  for  a  whQe.  One  of 
those  bad  shivering  apells  wus  on  him; 
and  he  didn't  want  to  shake  more  than  he 
coald  help,  lest  Daddy  shoald  be  sad  all 
day  thinUng  of  it 

•'I  wasn't  afraid,"  he  said  at  last,  as  the 
chill  passed  off;  "it's  lovely  being  ap  so 
high,  and  don't  I  tie  my  legs  tight  roand 
yonr  neck,  and  fling  ba<^  with  a  go  f  Ob, 
Dad,  I  do  hope  I'll  soon  be  well  It's 
heavy  for  yoa,  having  to  carry  the  pole  all 
yooiself,  and  beat  Uie  dram,  and  spread 
the  carpet  oat,  and  I'm  sare  yoa  mast  be 
lonely  withoat" — here  came  a  catch  in 
Boy's  breath  —  "withoat  Mammy,  and 
withoat  me,  and  with  only  Frillams — poor 
Frillams."     Frillams  was  danchig  like  a 


dervish  beside  Boy's  bed,  finally  leaping 
ap  and  falling  to  lieUng  the  poor  Uttle 
flashed  face  in  a  frenzy  of  love  and 
concern. 

From  all  this  chatter  on  the  part  of 
Boy,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  father  was 
a  hamble  member  of  the  great  class  called 
"  banqaistes,"  with  no  ambition  towards 
what  is  called  the  Grande  Banqae,  bat 
content  to  be  one  of  the  Petite  Banqae, 
or  carpet  men,  who  perfiyrm  in  the 
streets  or  at  sniall  provincial  fairs.  He 
himself  did  the  part  of  the  "  andemeath 
man,"  the  chief  applaose  falling  to  Boy,  who 
in  the  tightest  of  tights,  shortest  of  jerkfais, 
and 'merriest  of  sndles,  seemed  as  boneless 
as  an  india-rnbber  ball ;  his  early  golden 
head,  pretty  featares,  and  artless  expression 
winning  the  hearts  of  all  female  spectators, 
and  drawing  the  coppers  from  mysterioas 
recesses  of  theb  maddled  garments.  At 
what  is  called  bending  backward,  and  at 
the  cnrvet,  a  difficult  trick,  Boy  was  a 
marvel;  and  his  monkey's  somersault 
never  filled  to  charm.  Then,  whQe  the 
father  and  son  took  the  needful  rest  which 
all  this  posturing  renders  a  necessity, 
Frillnms  had  his  innfaigs.  FzOlums  was  ever 
ardent  to  begin,  and  loth  to  leave  oft  He 
loved  the  applause  of  the  multitode,  be 
that  multitude  never  so  unsavoury;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  droll  fi^e, 
serendy  walking  on  his  hind-legs,  as  if  to 
the  manner  bom,  and  carrying  a  tin  saucer 
baknced  on  Us  front  paws,  caused  the 
inpourbgs  into  that  receptacle  to  be  more' 
generous  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been. 

But,  aks !  as  has  been  said  before,  the' 
petite  banquiste  is  the  sport  of  the 
weather,  and  a  run  of  wet  days  speUs 
poverty  and  privation.  Worse  things 
sometimes,  as  now,  when  Boy  had  got 
soaked  through  his  flimsy  dress,  and  the 
chill  had  entered  the  marrow  of  his  little 
bones,  and  laid  him  prostrate  with  alternate 
burnings  and  shiverings,  and  every  now 
and  then  a  pain  through  his  chest  like  a 
knife  being  stuck  in  and  drawn  out  roughly. 

The  banquiste  was  just  saying  good- 
bye to  Boy — shaving  put  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  and  an  orange,  carefnUy  quartered, 
within  his  reach  —  when  the  door  was 
stealthOy  opened,  and  a  head,  a  most  no- 
prepossessing  head,  thrust  through  the 
aperture,  whOe  a  p^w  —  it  would  be  a 
hollow  flattery  to  cidl  it  a  hand — grasped 
thelbiteL 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  Mr.  Julias,"  said  a 
harsh  voice,  at  the  sound  of  which  Frillams 
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referoAted  under  the  bed,  growliog  fiercely 
{f  om  bh  retreat. 

"YdMf  bere  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  JoUov,  or 
Profesaor  Jnlius  aa  be  was  more  freqaently 
called ;  but  it  miut  be  confeaied  be  bad  a 
rueful  air,  wbicb  betrayed  itielf  in  spite  of 
tbe  cbiJked  face  and  eiimaon  cbeek-piecea. 

**  Tbat'a  very  interesting,  that  is,"  said 
tbe  raipy  Toice,  a  tall,  shambling  body  now 
allowing  itself  to  be  yisible  as  a  sequel  to 
tbe  nnkempt  bead;  "bat  it  'ad  be  a 
blamed  sight  more  interesting  to  me  to 
know  where  yonr  money  was." 

"  I  am  starting  off  now,  Mr.  Spavin,  to 
try  and  earn  somCj"  said  the  Professor; 
"tlie  rain  has  cleared  off,  I  see,  and  maybe 
I  shall  make  a  good  day  of  it." 

"  No,  yoa  don%"  said  Spavin,  shaking 
bis  ngly  head,  *'yoa  don't  get  over  me 
that  way.  Ton  now  it  'od  take  yon  a 
month  of  Sundays  to  make  what's  due  to 
me,  by  your  capers — there's  four  weekr, 

and  two  goes  of  firin' Why,  what's 

that)  What's  thatl"  and  before  the 
father  could  interfere,  Mr.  Spavin  had 
clutched  the  poor  bit  of  tinted  glass  that 
held  the  sack  about  Boy's  shoulders,  and 
torn  it  from  its  place. 

''  You  call  yourself  an  honest  man,  do 
you,  and  keep  a  stock  of  jewl'ry  on  'and, 
when  you  owe  for  rentf  This  'ull  do 
nicely  to  hasp  my  Sunday  neckeroher,  this 
wiU ;  they'U  think  a  lot  of  this  at  the 
*  Spotted  Dog,'  they  wiU." 

The  acrobat  held  out  his  band,  and  there 
was  a  tremble  in  his  voice  as  be  spoke. 

'*  Give  me  back  that  brooch,  Mr.  Spavin," 
he  said ;  '*  it  wss  my  dead  wife's,  and  it  is, 
I  assure  you,  worth  but  a  few  penca  I 
am  sorry  to  be  in  your  debti  and  I  feel  you 
have  a  right  to  be  down  on  me,  an  honest 
tight ;  stIU,  look  at  my  boy — how  can  I 
turn  out  into  the  streets  with  tbe  chOd  like 
that  t    I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  here." 

"There's  orspitals  for  sick  folk.  Send 
tbe  lad  there — and  take  yerself  orf,"  said 
Mr.  Spavin. 

At  thb,  up  started  Boy  with  a  hoarse  cry : 

"Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy,  don't  send  me 
away  where  I  won't  see  you  any  more — 
don't,  don't  1 " 

"  You  shall  not  go,  my  boy,  you  shall 
not  be  taken  from  me,"  cried  tbe  poor 
acrobat,  soothing  the  excited  child  as 
best  be  could.  Be  it  said,  however,  that 
Mr.  Spavin  was  w^U  within  his  rights, 
though  he  pressed  them  ongracefnlly,  and 
even  brutally.  Not  without  some  mis- 
giving either,  if  one  might  jadge  by  an 
uneasy  glance  cast  now  and  again  down 


the  dingy  passage  that  led  to  the  stair-head. 
Like  many  a  greater  man,  Mr.  Spavin  was 
"  afraid  of  his  missus,"  as  the  saying  goes. 
But  the  coast  was  clear ;  and  so  be  took  up 
his  parable  again,  lowering  his  voice  some- 
what, nevertheless,  for  fear  of  accidents* 

'*It  all  comes  of  me  'arbouring  scum, 
that's  what  it  is;  it  all  comes  of  'avin' 
a 'man  on  my  premises  as  makea  his 
livin'  by  tumbling  In  the  streets.  It  stands 
to  sense  now,  don't  It,  as  a  man  can't  be 
of  much  account  who  takes  to  such  tridcy 
ways  as  that  to  try  an'  earn  his  wittala — 
eh  t  The  very  name's  agen  'em,  now,  ain't 
it  t  And  I  teU  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  JaUus," 
coming  close  up  to  the  individual  hi 
question,  who  was  resting  against  the  bed 
and  holding  Boy  tight,  and  snappbg  Us 
fingers  In  his  face,  **it's  my  opinion  as 
you're  on  the  sneak." 

''  On  the  sneak  t "  said  the  other,  amazed. 

"  YeS|  on  the  sneak.  Does  it  stand  to 
sense  now,  I  ask  you,  that  a  man  would  go 
and  paint  his  blooming  face  different  to 
what  nater  made  It^  If  he  weren't  In  'iding 
for  some  job  or  other  1 " 

**  If  you  don't  look  out,"  said  Mr.  Julius, 
turning  his  scarlet  grin  and  cbalk-whita 
face  foul  upon  his  opponent^  "I  shall  be 
giving  you  a  good  hiding  in  a  bit" 

But  jost  then  Mr.  Spavin  made  a 
diversion  by  springing  about  two  feet  in 
the  air,  and  coming  down  on  his  feet  with 
a  blood-curdling  oath.  Frillums  had  nipped 
him  daintily  In  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg. 
No  blood  was  drawn,  but  the  pain  was 
sharp,  and  Spavin  bopped  abouta  not 
sUently  either,  on  one  leg,  with  almost  aa 
much  agility  as  though  he  had  been  an 
acrobat  himself.  The  noiie  brought  Mrs. 
Spavin  to  the  scene,  and  from  that  moment 
Spavin  was  a  different  man. 

The  lady  was  long  and  lean,  and  '^dld" 
her  hair  in  the  wiadow-cuitsin  stylo  of 
many  years  ago ;  but  under  her  pabftiUy 
tight  apron -string  there  beat  a  woBuua'a 
heart 

'*  Whatever  are  you  a^doin'  of,  Amoal" 
she  said,  in  a  thin,  astonished  voice,  looking 
at  the  antics  of  her  better  half  with  much 
disfavour. 

Amos  held  on  to  his  Injared  leg'and  ex- 
plained matters. 

"  It  was  the  darned  dog,"  he  said. 

"Then  you've  bin  a-aggrawatin'  oi  it. 
Amos,  And  whatevcr's  the  matter  with 
the  poor  child  there  t  Why,  he's  tremblin' 
like  a  haspen,  so  he  is — and  Mr.  Julius^  to<s 
quite  put  out  like." 

'*  They  owe  us  money,  Sosan  Mary,"  aaid 
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Mr.  Spavio,  '*  and  Vve  been  a-patun'  of  the 
case  plain  and  timple-like." 

Bat  Snsan Mary  wasnot  in  a  patient  mood. 

"Of  eoone  they  owee  ne  money,"  the 
said,  tosaing  her  head  bo  that  lome  dangle- 
menta  npon  her  black  lace  eap  rang  quite 
a  little  chime ;  "  and  sorry  they  is  to  owe 
it,  as  well  I  know,  and  glad  they'll  be  to 
pay  it.  How  many  times  have  I  told  yoo, 
Amos  Spavin,  that  I  won't  have  yon  a- 
'arrowin'  of  the  tenants!  Do  anything 
elie  yon  like,  says  I,  bnt  leave  the  tenancies 
to  me." 

•<  My  dear,"  said  Spavin,  *'  yon're  a  very 
superior  woman,  no  one  will  deny  that; 
bat  rent  is  rent,  and  a  matter  of  f  oar  weeks 
is  doo." 

Mrs.  Spavin  lost  her  temper. 

"  Can't  yon  see  as  the  child  is  ill,  an' 
the  man  dravt  Don't  yon  know  as  his 
wife  is  scarce  cold  in  her  grave,  and  his 
heart  nigh  broke ) " 

Aasoredly  the  man  she  spoke  of  was 
trembling  now,  and  his  poor  white  and 
crioison-patched  face  was  tirit<shing  with 
emotion.  Oh,  the  irony  of  the  motley 
when  the  heart  is  s wellbig  even  to  bnrsting  1 
Nor  is  the  clown  the  only  one  who  has 
to  play  the  fool  while  the  tears  that  bam 
have  to  be  kept  back,  and  the  ache  is 
in  the  heart.  Life  makes  these  claims 
npon  onr  coarage  sometimes,  teaching 
as  to  endure,  and  to  wear  the  mask  of 
the  mummer  bravely. 

There  was  one  r^y  of  comfort  in  the 
acrobat's  heart  as  he  set  ofi,  with  Frilloms 
at  his  heels,  on  his  day's  march,  and 
that  was  Mrs.  Spavin's  goodness.  Chris- 
tianity takes  many  forms,  and  of  these 
Mra  Spavin  was  one. 

"  Be  good  to  the  Uttle  chap,"  he  said, 
as  ho  passed  the  landlady  by  the  door- 
way, and  she  watched  him  downstairs 
with  her  head  a  good  deal  on  one  side, 
presently  appealing  to  the  "  general  girl," 
who,  dusty  and  forsaken-looking,  was  strug- 
gling with  a  broom  taller  than  herself. 

"What  a  way  them  actor-gentlemen 
has  with  themi  Seliner — they  reg'lar  twines 
themselves  around  your  bein' — which  my 
own  cousin  on  the  mother's  side,  once 
removed,  ran  away  from  a  good  'ome  to 
follow  a  livin'  skelington  what  belonged 
to  a  carrywan,  and  all  because  he'd  a 
taking  tongue  of  his  own.  Now  set  that 
broom  down,  and  run  away  and  make  a 
bit  of  hot  toast  and  a  sup  of  tea  for 
that  there  suffering  hinnercent ;  we  shan't 
miss  it,  and  it  'ull  bring  a  most  almighty 
deal  of  comfort  to  his  por  little  inside." 


And  surely  Mrs.  Spavin's  sup  of  tea 
may  take  rank  alongside  that  "cup  of 
cold  water  "  of  which  we  have  all  readL 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  a  day  of  sudden  showers,  in 
which  the  raindrops  struck  upon  the  leaves, 
and  danced  upon  the  pavement;  and  of 
little  bursts  of  sunshine.  In  which  the 
drops  glisteued  like  jewels,  and  the  flags 
shone  bright  like  shining  ribbons  unrolled 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  April  was 
showing  her  changeful  face  of^  smiles 
and  tears,  and  the  London  season  was 
waking  up  to  life;  and  crossing  at  Piccadilly 
Circus  was  a  serious  undertaking.  Not 
only  were  the  baskets  at  the  oomers  of  the 
streets  heaped  high  with  flowers,  but 
branches  of  flowering  shrubs,  and  even 
boughs  covered  with  delicate  young  green 
leaves,  were  to  be  seen  also.  It  was  as 
though  the  country  had  come  running  to 
the  town,  and  cried  out  jubilant :  "  See 
how  fair  I  am,  waking  from  my  winter 
sleep,  and  adorning  myself  to  greet  the 
sjMringl"  Little  ragged  children  looked 
longingly  at  the  pretty  massed  blossoms, 
and  hung  about  near  where  the  women's 
busy  fingers  were  making  up  tiny  bouquets 
for  sale.  The  poor  do  love  flowers  so 
much,  perhaps  because  so  often  out  of 
their  reach  1 

Most  of  us  know  what  it  is  to  feel  very 
much  alone  among  a  gay  and  busy  crowd, 
and  how  the  light-heartedness  of  those 
around  us  seems  to  emphasLse  the  sadness 
of  our  own  thoughts,  the  desolation  of 
our  own  hearts.  It  was  so  with  the  street 
acrobat  as  he  and  Frillums  spread  their 
carpet  and  went  through  their  various  per- 
formances in  this  side  street  or  that, 
attracting  but  small  and  unprofitable 
audiences,  it  most  be  confessed.  It  all 
seemed  so  dull,  stale,  and  unprofitable 
without  Boy]  Even  Frillums  felt  the 
Uank,  and  went  through  his  tricks  with  less 
eagerness  than  usual;  actually  dropping 
the  tin  saucer  more  than  once,  and  now 
and  then  standing  still,  gazbg  wistfully 
down  the  long«  seemingly  endless  vista  of 
a  street,  and  giving  a  plahitlve  whine. 

The  sudden  showers,  too,  were  agaiust 
poor  Mr.  Julius,  for  people  hesitate  to  stand 
still  when  loitering  may  mean  getting  wet 
through.  Their  only  stroke  of  luck  the 
whole  livelong  morning  was  a  sixpenny  bit 
dropped  in  Frillums'  tray  by  a  dainty  little 
I  lady  out  shopping  with  her  mother,  and  so 
I  taken  with  the  dear  *'  walking  dog "  that 
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she  could  hardly  be  induced  to  get  into  the 
cftrriege  that  awaited  her. 

Food  once  in  the  day  was  a  necessity, 
and  his  master  felt  that  FriUnms  de- 
served a  captab's  Uscnit,  after  that  six- 
pence, so  one  was  bought,  and  two- 
pennyworth  of  plum  duff  for  Boy's  supper. 
Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this 
last  purchase  Boy's  Daddy  did  not  show 
himself  the  best  possible  judge  of  the 
most  suitable  food  for  a  child  suffering 
from  pneumonia ;  still,  the  plum  duff  was 
well-intentioned,  and  sat  comfortably  in 
the  side  breast-pocket  of  the  frilled  jerkin. 
Mr.  Julius  had  a  theory  that  trade,  from 
his  point  of  view,  improved  as  the  day 
waned.  In  the  earlier  hours  people's 
minds  were  too  intent  upon  bushiess  to 
find  place  for  fesUve  inclinations ;  but  after 
luncheon-time,  business  energies  became 
less  smart  and  keen.  Well  fed,  and 
serenely  conscious  of  a  morning  well  spent^ 
a  man's  or  woman's  steps  might  well  linger 
to  watch  a  show;  his  or  her  hand  was  more 
ready  to  be  slipped  into  the  pocket  and 
extract  the  shining  copper.  Then  in  the 
grey  of  the  early  evening,  folks  took  to 
sauntering;  out  in  what  may  be  ealled 
the  near  suburbs  of  London  City,  the 
districts  north-west  and  south-west,  lovers 
would  linger  side  by  side  to  cull  all  the 
freshness  and  novelty  of  the  light  evenings, 
that  prolonged  and  gentle  radiance  that  has 
all  the  winter  been  lacking.  The  wife  of  the 
num  who  lived  in  a  semi-detached  villa,  or 
a  smart  terrace,  would  start,  a  child  in  each 
hand,  to  meet  the  house-father,  and  bring 
him  home  in  triumf^ 

AU  these  ebbs  and  flows  of  life  in  and 
about  a  vast  city  are  known  to  all  wander- 
ing musidana  and  all  banquistes,  who 
make  their  profit  out  of  them.  A  well- 
dresaed  woman  of  the  middle  classes,  with 
her  children  about  her,  was  always  a  glad- 
some sight  to  Julius  and  Boy,  and  FriUums 
had  been  known  to  make  quite  a  small 
fortune,  stalking  gravely  on  iiis  hind-legs 
round  such  a  group,  and  then  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  standing  on  his  head,  to 
a  chorus  of  tinkling  laughter.  Then  would 
come  a  bit  of  conjuring,  balls  tossing  in 
the  air,  one  following  the  other  in  regular 
sequence,  a  whole  string  of  them  rising 
and  falling ;  somersaults,  single  and  double, 
the  bend  backwards,  and  Frillums  turn- 
ing rapid  *' cart-wheels  "from  one  end  of 
the  carpet  to  the  other.  What  laughter, 
what  delight  among  the  ehfldren ! 

But  the  pole  l^ck  was  the  cleverest 
<<coup"  in  the  whole  performance.    It  could 


not  be  done  often  In  a  day,  it  takes  too 
much  out  of  the  man ;  when  it  is  done  it 
is  always  a  success.  It  has  about  it  an 
element  that  fascinates — the  element  of 
danger.  The  man  may  not  break  his  neck 
or  his  back ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may. 
No  one  would  own  to  these  emotions,  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  they  exist  in  nuny  a 
breast.  It  was  most  exciting  to  see  a  aort 
of  telescopic  pole  opened  out,  each  length 
pinned  into  security  with  a  stout  iron  peg, 
and  then  the  whole  set  up  on  end  with  no 
greater  support  at  the  base  than  a  shallow 
ring  of  iron ;  more  exdting  still  to  see  the 
white  and  scarlet  mountebank  dimb 
steadQy  to  the  slender  point  of  the  pole, 
thereon  balance  himself  like  a  swimmer 
in  a  summer  sea,  awaiting  the  ascent 
of  Boy,  intently  watched  by  Frillums 
from  below ;  delightful  to  see  Boy  spring 
to  the  arms  of  Us  sire,  fold  his  slender 
legs  round  that  sire's  neck,  and  so, 
himging  head  downwards,  slip  the  full 
length  of  the  pole,  safely  carried  to  terra 
firma,  and  thereon  turning  a  perky  somer- 
sault to  assure  the  audience  he  was  none 
the  worse  for  his  flight  pick-a-back  down 
the  unsupported  and  improvised  switch- 
back. It  was  poor  enough  sport  to  Mr. 
Julius,  performing  his  pole  trick  alone,  or 
even  carrying  Frillums  up  upon  hia 
shoulders,  ''faute  de  mieux" ;  neither  did 
Frillums  appreciate  the  awift  descent,  but 
usually  gave  a  distressful  whine  as  the  pair 
came  down,  and  would  be  tremulous  about 
the  legs  as  he  staggered  about  with  liis 
tin  saucer  subsequendy. 

Still,  the  best  had  to  be  made  of  things, 
and  the  thought  of  the  money  due  for 
rent  stung  Mr.  Julius  to  exertion  like  the 
strokes  of  a  fiaiL  Mrs.  Spavin  made  the  beat 
of  things,  but  she  was  a  poor  woman,  and 
must  be  paid — ^somehow.  As  the  day  wore 
on,  the  sudden  clouds  came  no  more ;  the 
sky  was  clear  and  serene,  paling  as  the 
sunlight  died.  Even  in  the  long,  bare 
streets  the  western  breeze  blew  soft  and 
balmy,  and  here  and  there  a  star  twinkled 
behind  the  long  rows  of  house-roofs  and 
chimney-stacks.  Other  stars  of  a  more 
earthly  kind,  to  wit,  the  lights  in  the 
drinking-shops  at  the  corners  of  the  streeta, 
began  to  twinkle  too,  and  the  lamp-lighter 
set  others  ablaze  in  the  tall  lamps  over 
which  he  presided. 

Oar  acrobat  knew  that  his  best  time 
was  coming,  and  a  certain  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion stole  over  him.  His  luck  had  been  good 
since  that  frugal  dinner  we  wot  of;  the 
plum  duff  needed  cosily  in  his  pocket,  and 
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hi0  thoQghta  leemed  fall  of  Boy.  Wilh  ft 
lightened  heftri  ha  q^raad  hb  carpet  joftt 
beyond  ft  refmhmeni  ber  ihftt  Idftied  like 
ft  eonitellftton ;  the^  he  befti  the  little 
kettle-dram  thftt  hang  ftoroie  his  ahonlder 
by  ft  etrftp,  and  FrlUomft  whizlad  roond 
on  hie  hind-legs  like  ft  thing  possessed. 

Folks  began  to  gftther  roond;  ftt  first 
one  or  two,  then  in  little  groapsi  then  like 
bees  roond  ft  honey-pot 

•«I  ehftU  hftve  ft  good  take  this  time/' 
thooght  the  good  Jolios  to  hhnself,  "  end 
then  I  shell  set  off  home  to  Boy.'' 

Thftt  is  the  wsy  with  os  mortftls;  we 
sfty  I  shall  do  this  or  that,  ftnd  ftll  the 
time  fate  has  laid  oot  qoite  different  pbns 
for  OS.  Even  so  it  was  written,  as  yoo 
will  presently  see,  that  Mr.  Jolios  was  to 
take  not  one  farthing  from  that  large 
aodience  of  his ;  the  liurgest  and  the  best 
that  he  had  had  for  many  a  day. 

Never  had  he  performed  better;  nerer 
had  Ff  illoms  shown  himself  more  keen  in 
acting  op  to  his  master. 

The  backward  bend  came  off  grandly, 
and  the  sight  of  a  man  wftlking  on  aU* 
foars,  inside  oot,  like  an  inverted  frog, 
appeared  to  yield  intense  delight  to  the 
lookers-on.  The  conjoring  part  of  the 
entertainment  was  always  joat  so  moch 
rest,  also  the  grand  performanee  on  the 
piccdo^  to  wUch  Frilloms  danced  so 
elegantly.  Being,  as  all  good  workmen 
most,  really  fond  of  his  work«  oor  ban- 
qoiste  was  so  engrossed  in  die  dooUe 
backwards  and  forwards  somersaolt  and 
rapid  coovet,  Ihat  he  failed  to  notice  a 
stnmge  and  sodden  alteration  in  the  de- 
meanoor  of  his  aodience. 

Instead  of  watching  the  moontebank  and 
his  dog,  they  were  all  staring  in  one  direc- 
tion— r^ht  on  ahead,  down  a  handsome 
and  fashionable  thorooghfare,  closely 
abotting,  as  is  often  the  case  in  London, 
opon  the  narrower  street,  with  its  flaring 
gin-palace  at  the  comer. 

Then,  at  first  gradoally,  later  with  a  rash, 
the  concoorse  of  people  from  which  the 
acrobat  had  hoped  great  things,  even  to 
the  partial  satidying  of  Mr.  Spavin's  de- 
mands, melted  away  like  snow  in  sonshine, 
and  he  and  Frilloms  were  left  lamenting. 

Not  only  was  this  so,  bat  men  and  boys 
came  ronidng  down  the  pathway ;  passing 
cabmen  came  to  a  halt,  asking  each  other 
from  their  high  perches,  '*  what  was  opt " 

Then  a  voice  shooted  "  Fire  1 "  and  Uie 
cry  was  taken  op  on  all  sides,  while  people 
seemed  to  start  op  oot  of  the  earth  or 
to  fall  from  the  doods,  so  qoickly  were 


they  massed  together,  so  densely  did  they 
crowd  along ;  so  did  they  ron,  and  rosh, 
and  bawl,  eaieh  one  seeming  to  ootvie  Us 
neighboor  in  the  damoor  he  coold  make. 

The  acrobat,  was  swept  along  with  the 
dense  stream  of  homan  creatnres  that 
gathered  and  sorged  aboot  him.  Carpet 
and  drom  and  folded  pole  were  left  be- 
hind; he  had  hot  time  to  catch  op  Frilloms, 
sqoeeie  him  tight  onder  one  arm,  and  then 
let  himself  drift.  On  and  on,  then  came  a 
halt — hot  soch  a  halt  1 

It  was  like  findfaig  oneaelf  in  a  homan 
whirlpool;  for  one  or  two  bewildered 
policemen  coold  not  do  moch  in  the  way 
of  keeping  order.  The  point  of  interest 
to  all  was  a  block  of  large  and  handsome 
hooses,  of  which  the  end  one  belched 
forth  volomes  of  smoke  from  its  second 
and  third-storey  windows;  while  now  and 
again  a  fiery  tongoe  of  flame  darted  throogh 
the  rolling  masses  of  grey  vapoor.  Mr. 
Jolios  foond  himself  jammed  ini  jost 
opposite  the  scene  of  the  fire ;  then,  all 
in  a  moment,  like  a  parted  stream  the 
crowd  was  cbven  asonder,  and  a  desperate 
man,  hatless,  coatiess,  begrimed  with  smoke, 
was  dragged  into  an  open  space  that  had 
been  cleared.  Heaven  only  faiew  how. 
There  he  stood,  a  terrible  figore,  tears 
streamingdownand  farrowing  hisUaekened 
cheeks,  his  hands  ootstretched — ^now  to  the 
heaven  that  seemed  so  pitiless^  now  to 
those  aroond  him — ^promising  gold,  gold, 
gold,  to  any  one  who  woold  sftve  his  boy  I 
The  mftn  wfts  fts  one  mad,  and  kept 
dotching  those  nearest,  and  oying,  '<He 
is  my  omy  diild-r-my  only  child  I " 

They  said  this,  and  they  said  that;  the 
engines  and  escapes  woold  be  there  direcUy ; 
some  even  vowed  they  heard  the  hard 
gaUop  of  the  engine-horses;  many  tried 
to  climb  the  homing  stairway;  one,  a 
servftnt  of  the  honse,  wes  farooght  out 
senseless.  It  was  one  of  those  terrible 
fires  that  smoolder  and  smoolder,  and 
then  break  oot  soddenly  like  a  flood,  and 
cot  off  retreat.  The  master  of  the  boose 
had  been  oot  with  some  friends;  the 
servants  in  the  basement  storey;  the 
child  aaleep  in  his  norsery — the  child 
for  whom  the  mother  had  given  her  Ufe. 
Filmy  eortains  hong  aboot  his  littie  bed, 
dainty  hangings  at  die  windows.  So  ftur, 
the  closed  door  had  kept  the  flames  back, 
hot  ootside  the  flery  tongoes  licked  the 
panels  and  made  them  crackle. 

Hie  crowd  below  grew  like  an  in-coming 
tide,  thoogh  in  reality  only  a  few  momenta 
had  passed  since  the  cry  of  fire  was  raised. 
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Sarging  like  a  sea,  the  people  iwayed 
this  w»7  end  thet^  the  centre  of  ell  the 
tamnlt  that  wild,  despairiog  figure,  the 
father  of  the  child  who  was  luiown  to 
be  in  the  blasbg  building.  Bat  all  at 
once  a  hush  fell  upon  uie  crowd— an 
awfnl  stQbess,  broken  only  by  the  aonnd 
of  long-drawn  breathings  that  were  almost 
Bobs.  A  window  in  Iac  third  floor  had 
been  slowly  opened,  and  a  little  white 
figure  had  crawled  ont  on  to  the  ledga 

Happily  one  of  thoie  shallow  ri3led-in 
eoping-itonea  for  plants  ran  across  the 
window,  and  this  gave  the  child  room  to 
crouch  half  In  and  half  out^  and  some- 
thing to  hold  on  ta 

A  fearful  background  to  the  little  help- 
less figure  was  made  by  the  flicker  of 
flame — a  flicker  that  caught  the  gleam  of 
golden  hair,  and  the  dead-white  beauty  of 
a  small  uplifted  face.  If  a  crowd  can  be 
cruel,  it  can  also  be  kind. 

Some  one  stripped  ofif  his  coat  and  held 
it  extended  before  the  starting  eyes  of 
the  wretched  father ;  some  one  else  spoke 
earnestly  to  him,  and  besought  him  not  to 
call  to  the  child. 

"If  yon  do  he  will  jump  down,"  said 
this  wise  counsellor,  and  a  sort  of  protesting 
groan  rose  up  from  those  within  hearing. 
Many  voices  called  out  for  a  ladder ;  scores 
would  have  rushed  up  to  the  boy's  rescue 
bad  there  been  a  ladder  at  hand — ^yes, 
though  the  flames  were  now  breaking  out 
from  the  windows  below.  There  is  plenty 
of  courage  in  the  world,  and  only  ocoision 
is  needed  to  call  it  forth. 

Some  new  homes  were  being  built  a 
little  further  on,  but  alas  1  no  laidder  was 
there.  The  man  in  the  motley  went  with 
others  to  search ;  the  scarlet  grin  was  still 
there,  and  he  seemed  as  one  who  jested 
with  death  and  danger,  but  he  was  terribly 
in  earnest,  and  his  heait  big  with  pity  and 
resoiva  A  scsffblding  had  been  taken 
down  in  one  place,  and  three  or  four  slender 
poles  lay  upon  the  ground. 

"  Help  me  to  bring  along  one  of  these,'' 
said  Motley,  and  they  helped  him,  nothbg 
believing. 

He  gave  his  directions  in  a  clear,  plain 
manner,  and  presently  the  tall,  mast-like 
pole  was  standing  straight  under  the  win- 
dow where  the  little  white  figure  still 
crouched  and  clung,  held  firm  by  as  many 
hands  as  could  readi  to  grasp  it  tight. 

The  acrobat  stepped  up  close  to  the  man, 
who  was  now  on  his  knees  In  the  dust  SBd 
mire,  with  only  hoarse,  bubbling  sounds 
coming  from  his  ashen  lipr. 


"I  will  save  your  boy,  if  I  can,  <mly 
keep  very  stilL  I,  too,  haye  an  only  child/' 
and  the  red  grin  on  the  speaker's  f  aoe  made 
the  words  sound  like  a  grim  jest,  yet  in 
the  tonee  of  his  voice  was  a  resolute  resolve ; 
and  as  he  threw  his  head  back  and  looked 
at  the  summit  of  the  mast,  his  eyes  were 
those  of  a  hero. 

The  silence  that  then  fell  on  all  was 
wondrous,  and  slowly  but  surely  the  white- 
jerUned  figure  climbed  up  nearly  to  a 
level  with  l^e  open  window. 

Nearly,  but  not  quite. 

A  woman  in  the  crowd  cried  out,  and  bi 
a  moment  her  face  was  crushed  against  a 
man's  shoulder  to  sUenoe  her. 

Frillums,  tenderly  held  in  the  arms  of  a 
stranger^  shivered  and  shook,  but  had  been 
trainea  never  to  give  tongue  without  orders. 
The  silence  was  terrible  in  its  complete* 
ness.  Then  all  heard  a  quiet  voice  speaking 
authoritatively  to  the  child  : 

•I  Jump — ^as  near  me  as  yoa  can ;  do  not 
be  afraid ;  I  will  catch  you." 

The  banquiste  had  balanced  himself  on 
the  top  of  the  pole^  his  legs  twisted  In 
some  inexplicable  manner  about  the  body 
of  it.  His  arms  were  free  and  out- 
stretched. 

There  was  a  moment's  breathless  pause, 
and  then  the  child  rose  and  placed  one 
little  niJ[ed  foot  on  the  shallow  iron  tracery 
round  the  coping-stone. 

A  fiercer  flicker  of  flame  in  the  room 
behind  threw  the  white  flgure  into  vivid 
relief,  caughtanewthe  radiance<rf  the  golden 
hair. 

Then,  one  swift  and  horrible  moment, 
and  the  child  was  in  the  acrobat's  arms,  the 
two  figures  swaying  slightly  backwardfor 
an  instant,  then  growing  steady. 

They  saw — that  sea  of  pallid  faces  all 
turned  upwards,  that  throbbing,  silent^ 
waiting  crowd — they  saw  the  child  climb 
upon  the  man's  shoulders  and  knit  his 
arms  about  his  neck ;  they  saw  him  glanoe 
downwards  where  the  flames  from  the 
lower  window  were  now  licking  the  pole 
like  living  tongues  bent  on  destruction,  and 
with  a  flash  he  was  down  through  the 
flames,  and  caught  and  held,  while  some 
one  carried  the  child  to  the  father,  who^ 
almost  fainting  as  he  was,  clasped  him  to 
his  breast  and  broke  out  sobbing  Uke  a 
woman.  Where  silence  had  reigned  bow 
was  wildest  tumult,  shouts  and  cheersi 
and  mingling  with  tiiese  the  ramble  and 
roar  of  the  coming  engines,  and  the  crash 
of  the  falling  stairway  within  the  doomed 
house. 
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Mr.  Spavin  had  been  what  he  call^ 
"  glorifying  "  at  the  *'  Spotted  Dog,"  with 
the  poor  HfgUand  Qaeen'i  trompery 
brooch  atnck  in  hii  necktie — ^unknown  to 
Mn.  Sparin,  yon  may  be  rare  —  and 
drinkbg  ai  many  glasses  as  he  conld  get 
at  any  one  else's  expense.  He  was  con- 
sequently rather  nnsteady  in  his  gait, 
thoogh  rapernatnrally  solemn  as  to 
countenance,  and  capable  of  the  most 
catUng  irony.  When  close  to  his  own 
door,  whom  should  he  catch  sight  of  but  his 
defaulting  tenant,  the  mountebank,  also 
hurrying  home. 

Bat  such  a  mountebank  1 
.  Sans  drum,  sans  pole,  sans  everything, 
save  poor  Frillums ! 

Such  a  Frillums ! 

Tail  droopbg,  ears  to  match,  frill  all 
ton  to  shreds,  following  at  his  master's 
heels  the  very  picture  of  abject  misery  and 
depression.  Mr.  Spavin  stood  still — that 
is,  leant  against  a  friendly  wall,  pushing 
his  cap  to  the  very  back  of  his  shaggy 
head,  and  leering  at  his  tenant 

''  Well,"  he  said,  *'  you  do  look  a  sight ! 
So  the  bobbies  have  been  after  you  at 
last,  and  you're  had  a  run  for  it  t  I  told 
you  I  knew  you  was  on  the  sneak,  didn't 
II  A  man  don't  paint  his  face  and  make 
his  dorg  stand  wrong  side  up  for  nothfai', 
cuss  me  if  he  does  1 " 

The  acrobat's  face,  once  so  white  and 
red,  was  begrimed  with  smoke  and  dust ; 
his  dress  was  torn,  and  scorched  in  places, 
hie  hands  blackened,  his  white  conical  cap 
not  to  be  seen ;  he  was  in  truth  a  sorry 
sight 

Mr.  Spavin  came,  In  a  rather* uncertain 
linoi  it  must  be  confessed,  to  meet  him ; 
interceptbg  him  just  as  he  was  about  to 
place  his  foot  on  the  doorstep. 

"  No,  yer  don'^,"  said  the  glorified*  one, 
with  overpowering  solemnity.  "I'd  have 
you  to  know  as  mine  is  a  'spectable  'ouse, 
and  you  owes  me  a  month's  rent  I  must 
have  my  doof — or — ^hout  you  go ! " 

The  grimy,  blackened  object  before 
him  broke  into  mocking  laughter,  unclosed 
his  clenched  fist,  and  there,  glittering  in  the 
light  that  was  just  above  them,  lay  not 
one,  but  many  golden  coins. 

The  exclamation  that  escaped  from  Mr. 
Spavin  must  not  be  written  down  here. 
It  was  expressive,  but  hardly  polite.  The 
whole  aspect  of  the  man  changed. 

''  My  dear  Mr.  Julius,  if  I  have  been  a 
little— what  shall  we>ay,  blunt  1— forget  it 
I  am  an  Englishman,  and  Uuntness  is  the 
national — what  d'ye  call  itf ^aheml  you 


have  had  great  luck  to-day — ^neat  indeed. 
After  you,  sirl"  bowing  politely  as  the 
door  opened,  deveriy  pulled  by  a  string 
from  aboTC. 

Mr.  Julius  rushed  up  the  narrow  stairsi 
followed  madly  by  Frilluma,  and  into  the 
room  where  he  had  left  Boy  that  moniing. 

There  yfhM  a  bright  fire  in  the  room,  and 
by  its  light  he  could  see  Mrs.  Spavin 
bending  over  the  bed ;  she  had  a  spoonful 
of  something  In  one  hand,  her  other  arm 
was  under  Boy's  head. 

•'  Boy,  Boy  I "  cried  the  father,  flinging 
himself  on  his  knees  on  the  bare  boud*, 
and  catching  the  diQd's  hand  in  his,  "see, 
I  have  lots  of  money  now,  I  can  buy  you 
everything  you  want — everything  to  make 
you  well." 

Bat  Boy  took  no  heed.  He  looked  at 
the  poor  begrimed,  yet  loving  face,  with 
eyes  that  did  not  see.  His  breath  came 
with  a  strange  rattling  sound ;  his  lips  were 
livid,  and  stretched  over  the  white  teeth. 

Mrs.  Spavin  had  moved  to  the  fireplace, 
and  was  crying  quietly  by  the  fender. 

"  What  is  this,  Mrs.  Spavin  t "  almost 
shouted  poor  Julius.  "  What  ii  the  matter 
with  my  boy  1 ' 

"  Which  it's  more  than  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Julius,"  said  the  frightened  woman,  tam- 
pering with  truth,  and  shaking  like  a  lea^. 

''MyQod— Ishedyingt" 

She  made  no  reply,  only  wrung  her 
wispy  apron  as  one  wrings  clothes  that  are 
newly  washed. 

Then  Mr.  Julius  acted  very  strangely,  so 
much  so  that  she  came  to  the  coneluiion 
he  had  gone  off  his  head. 

He  spun  the  sovereigns  In  the  air  one  by 
one — ^tUl,  In  their  swift  revolving,  they 
formed  a  golden  ring — ^laughing  out  loud 
the  while.  Then  he  asked  her,  first,  how 
much  he  owed  her,  and  paid  her  on  the 
spot ;  then  to  leave  him,  which  she  did. 

Ten  minutes  later  a  respectably,  if  poorly- 
dressed  man  came  hastily  out  of  Mrs. 
Spavin's  respectable  abode,  hurried  to  the 
end  of  the  dingy  street,  and  called  a  cab. 

This  was  an  incident  never  to  be  for- 
gotten at  Spavin's.  In  telling  the  strange 
story  ^of  Mr.  Julius  the  acrobat,  in  after 
years,  Mrs.  Spavin  always  paused  solemnly 
after  the  sentence,  '(Then  he  called  a  cab ; 
Spavin  saw  him  with  his  own  eyes."  She 
paused  to  note  the  effect  of  this  stupendous 
statement  upon  her  hearers.  People  who 
"called  cabs"  were  rare  at  Spavin's.  But 
perhaps  we  had  better  tell  the  rest  of  this 
strange  night's  adventures  In  Mrs.  Spaidn's 
own  wordn 
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"An'  there,  wm  I,  itandin'  beside  the 
dear  child  m  I  thought  were  took  for  death 
— and  np  comes  Mr.  JoliaSi  and  with  him 
a  real,  bom  gentleman  as  nat'ral  as  any- 
think,  and  a  yonng  woman,  mighty 
pleasant  spoken,  too,  bat  with  the  qneerest 
bonnet  on  her  'ed  ever  you  saw,  and  says 
the  gentleman  to  me, '  My  good  woman ' 
— oh|  yes,  he  did,  quite  composed  and 
pleasant  like — '  we  mast  have  a  larger  room 
for  oar  young  friend  here,'  and  in  half  an 
hoar's  time,  if  yoa'll  belieTe  me,  they  was 
1^  down  in  my  front  set  on  the  first  floor, 
as  happened  to  be  empty  by  »  special 
Providence  as  yon  may  say,  and  the  poor 
sick  child  bein'  naxsod  and  seen  to  same  as 
if  ho  was  one  of  the  yoong  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  as  the  ^ayin'  goes;  and  that  there 
dratted  dog  sat  on  my  best  ten-and-dz- 
penny  hearthmg  same  as  if  he'd  been  bom 
there,  and  never  known  no  other.  Well, 
well,  there's  haps  and  downs,  an'  downs 
and  haps,  and  it  was  hap  with  Mr.  Jalias 
that  time,  and  no  mistake ;  and  there  was 
Spavin  as  perlite  as  if  he'd  bin  a  real  dook 
— an'  heM  not  been  always  that,  far  from 
it ;  there'd  bin  a  bit  of  money  owed,  and 
me  and  Spavin  had  had  words  about  it,  for 
yon  all  know  what  he  Is ;  he's  one  of  them 
sort  as  is  apt  to  get  on  pinnacles,  and  has 
to  come  down  suddint,  as  is  only  to  be 
expected ;  but  he's  a  worthy  man  enough 
in  his  own  way,  is  Spavin,  only  given  to 
set  himself  up  on  pinnacles,  now  and  again. 
Well,  the  long  and  the  short  of  It  was,  the  boy 
get  well,  and  all  owing  to  the  grand  doctor 
and  the  woman  with  the  grave-yard  bonnet; 
and  money  seemed  runnin'  about  like  so 
mach  water,  so  it  did." 

Not  once,  bat  twenty,  forty,  sixty  times 
did  Mrs.  Spavin  teU  this  marvellous 
story,  ending  up  by  saying  how  a  carriage 
with  two  horses  came  at  last^  and  all  the 
street  turned  out  to  look  at  it,  and  "  stood 
gapin',  so  you  might  have  put  an  orange 
apiece  in  their  mouths  and  them  never  the 
iKser;"  and  In  this  carriage  was  a  lady, 
something  wonderful  to  see,  and  Boy  was 
wrapped  in  a  shawl  and  carried  out  and 
set  on  the  seat  beside  her,  and  the  whole 
vision  disappeared,  ''so  you  might  have 
thought  it  was  a  dvsam." 

Thiat  drive  on  a  certain  sunny  day,  when 
the  feky  was  blue  as  violets  even  in  Iiondon, 
was  a  vast  event  to  Boy.  He  cast  furtive 
glances  at  the  lady  beside  him,  and  com- 
muned with  Umself  secretly.  She  was 
very  much  wrinkled,  something  like  an  old 
apple,  he  thought,  but  very  beautiftil ;  and 
her  teeth,  when  she  smiled,  were  like  ivory.  I 


*<  Do  you  know  who  I  am  t "  she  said  at 
last;  and  Boy  said: 

"No,"  and  made  wide  eyes  in  his 
wonderment. 

"  I  am  the  grandmamma  of  the  litUe  boy 
your  father  saved  from  the  barniog  honse, 
UtUe  Oay  Dennisont  and  I  want  you  to 
like  me,  and  call  me  always  yoor  friend, 
and  tell  me  anything  that  I  can  do  for 
you." 

"  Have  you  plenty  of  money  t "  said  Boy 
gravely. 

'<  Tes,  quite  plenty,"  said  the  lady ;  but 
he  noticed  a  little  frown  upon  her  face. 

*'  Then  would  you  buy  Frillums  a  silver 
collar  1  He  has  wanted  one  a  long  time, 
you  know,  because  his  frill  gets  crashed, 
and  wet  days  It  cramples  up  and  annoys 
him." 

'*Frillums  shall  not  be  annoyed  any 
more/'  said  the  lady,  and  now  she  smiled. 
*<  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  t " 
she  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Boy,  and  his  bonnie  bloe 
eyes  shone  like  the  sky  above  them, 
"  something  pretty  for  Mn.  Spavin ;  she's 
been  so  goSi  to  me  I " 

"  Child,"  said  the  lady,  and  now  there 
were  tears  In  her  eyes,  "yoo  have  a  heart 
of  gold." 

<*  What  Is  that  t"  said  Boy. 

But  she  made  no  answer. 

Money  and  influence  can  do  a  good  deal; 
and.  In  course  of  time,  Mr.  Jalius  aifKbed 
to  the  Grande  Banque,  that  is,  the  pro- 
fession oi  one  who  performs  at  drcnses  of 
the  first  dass.  His  salary  was  an  ample 
one,  and  Boy  was  sent  to  school.  The  lad 
showed  much  talent  in  various  ways, 
among  other  things  promising  to  be  a 
great  musician. 

Arid  so  a  high  destiny  was  his;  and 
happy  days  were  in  store  for  the  acrobat 
and  his  only  child. 


A  COMEDY  IN  CRAPE. 

Bt  a.  L.  HAKBI8. 

"  VvK  half  a  mind  to  try  It,"  said  Mr. 
Timothy  Yabsley.  ''Of  course,  I  know* 
it's  a  risk,  but  then,  rich  is  life.  From  the 
moment  yoa  draw  your  first  breatii  you're 
beset  with  trials  and  tribby  latlons  and  rkks 
of  all  sorts.  There's  danger  lurking  ia 
the  Injerrabber  tube  of  your  feeding  bottle^ 
and  rocks  ahead,  with  convulrions  to 
follow,  In  the  catting  of  year  own  teeth. 
The  question  is,"  reflectively  chewing  the 
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end  of  the  penholderi  ''the  qaeatioii  isi 
whether,  with  so  many  risks  ready  made 
and  lying  in  wait  for  you  round  every 
comer,  it^  worth  yonr  while  looking  np  a 
fresh  one  for  yourself  t  I  dnnnoi  I  really 
dnnno,  what  to  be  at.  Soon'a  eyer  I  get 
myself  pretty  well  screwed  op  to  the  point, 
the  shop  bell's  sare  to  ring,  and  by  the 
time  I've  done  serving  a  enatomer  I'm  all 
rnn  down  again." 

He  paused  to  mn  his  hands  through  his 
hair,  wliich  had  abready — ^what  there  was 
of  it— somewhat  of  the  appearance  oi  the 
crest  of  a  perplexed  oockatoa  Haying 
done  which  he  again  fell  to  studying  a 
small  slip  of  printed  matter  which  lay 
before  him. 

>•!  can't  but  admit  as  it  reads  well," 
he  observed,  still  as  though  addressing  an 
invisible  third  party.  **  It  reads  well ;  the 
question  is,  would  it  work  as  well  as  it 
reads  f    I  think  I'll  just  run  over  it  again." 

The  text  of  the  above  soliloquy  proved 
to  be  an  extract  cut  from  the  advertising 
sheet  of  a  local  newspaper,  and  ran  as 
follows : 

"Matrimonial  Agency;  strictly  private, 
confidential^  genuine. — Mrsi  Wilkins  has 
several  respectable  widows,  age  thirty-four 
to  forty-five ;  suitable  for  small  tradesmen 
and  others.  Write  in  confidence  to  nine. 
Crab  Apple  Bow,  Cowslip.    Stamp." 

Mr.  Tabsley  again  had  recourse  to  the 
penholder  while  he  continued  to  muse 
aloud : 

'*  I'm  what  you  might  call  a  small  trades- 
man myself — small  but  snug.  The  thing 
is,  do  I  want  a  widderl  I've  managed 
without  one  for  a  matter  of  five-and-fity 
year,  and  I  might  have  done  so  comfortable 
till  the  end  but  for  that  dratted  advertise 
menti  Ever  since  it  caught  my  eye  I've 
been  sort  of  unsettled,  not  knowing  my 
own  mind  two  minnits  together.  I  don't 
doubt  but  what  a  widder'd  be  companion- 
able; and  I  do  find  it  a  bit  lonesome  some- 
times after  the  shop's  shut  and  the  boy 
gone  home.  But  then  I've  heard  as  widders 
is  ticklish  handling,  and  she  mightn't  hit 
it  off  with  Jacob." 

Jacob  was  the  cat|  and  a  by  no  means 
unimportant  member  of  the  manage.  At 
the  moment  referred  to  he  was  sitting 
with  his  eyes  fixed  contemplatively  on 
the  top  bar  of  the  grate,  and  had  just 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  relish 
a  bloater  for  his  supper. 

"Jacob,"  said  Mr.  Yabsley,  disturbing 
his  train  of  thought,  "  what's  your  opinion 
of  widders  r' 


Jacob  turned  his  head  slowly  round, 
looked  at  him  for  a  second  orso^  as  though 
casting  the  matter  over  in  liis  mind,  and 
then  winked. 

"Jacob,"  said  his  master  reprovingly, 
"you're  a  rank  bad  'nn." 

Then  rumpling  his  hsiir,  thirdly  and  in 
conclusion,  he  remarked  decisively : 

"  Anyhow,  I'll  sleep  on  it." 

The  shop,  wliich  bore  the  luune  of  "  T. 
Yabsley  "over  the  door,  was  a  tobacconist's 
and  newsmonger's — ^the  composite  busioeas 
being  conducted  by  T.  Yabsley  witti  the 
aid  off  the  boy.  The  latter  took  down  the 
shutters,  swept  out  the  shop,  cleaned 
windows  and  knives,  broke  crodcery,  and 
made  himself  generally  useful,  in  return  for 
three  and  sixpence  a  week  i^d  his  dinner. 

When  the  tobacconist  came  downstairs 
next  morning  his  faoe  waa  still  wearing 
the  worried,  irresolute  look  which  he  had 
taken  to  bed  with  him. 

He  was  a  precise,  spare  little  man, 
dean  shaven,  with  the  exception  of  two 
small  straggling  tufts  of  side  whiskers; 
which  whiskers,  together  with  the  residue 
of  a  head  of  hair,  were,  like  his  clothes,  of 
a  useful  drab  tint.  He  wore  speetades  and 
a  blue  necktie  with  white  spots,  which  last 
artide  of  adornment  he  fondly  believed 
bestowed  upon  him  a  sporting  air,  not 
altogetiber  incompatiUe  in  one  whose 
stock  in  trade  induded  the  "Sportsman" 
as  well  as  "The  Christian  World." 

Having  taken  in  the  milk  and  boiled 
the  kettle,  he  next  proceeded  to  cook  his 
own  breakfast;  for  the  boy  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance  until  later;  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  woman  who  came  in  now  and 
then  to  "  clean  np,"  Mr.  Yabdey  "  did  " 
for  himsdf . 

There  were  sausages  for  breakfast,  and 
having  carefully  wiped  out  the  frying-pan, 
he  set  about  cooking  these  delicades 
with  a  dexterity  that  bespoke  ample 
experience. 

The  sausages  firisded  gaily.  Mr.  Yabdey 
gajsed  beyond  them  into  futurity. 

"* Suitable  for  small  tradesmen,'"  he 
murmured,  turning  them  with  a  fork. 
"  '  Ages  thirty-four  to  forty-five.'  Which, 
under  the  circumstances,  would  be  the  most 
suitable  t  A  thirty-fourer  or  a  forty-fiver ) 
Being  a  fifty -fiver  myself,  I  should 
say '' 

Here  in  his  preoccupation  he  mistook 
the  handle  of  the  frying-pan  for  the 
poker,  with  such  iktal  result  that  the 
sausages  rolled  in  the  cinders,  whUe  some 
of  the  boiling  fat  took  Jacob  between  the 
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joint!  of  the  harness  and  made  him  swear 
like  a  trooper. 

"  Drat  it  I "  exeklmed  Mr.  Tabsley, "  I'll 
write  for  a  widder  first  thing  after  breakfast." 
And  before  another  hour  had  passed 
oyer  T.  Yabiley's  head,  a  letter  bearing  the 
snpsrseription,  ''Mrs.  Wilkinv,  nine.  Grab 
Apple  Sow,  Cowsllpi"  had  been  despatohed 
on  its  way. 

The  letter  thonsh  short  was  to  the 
point    It  simply  said : 

"Please  forward  sample  widow  on 
approval" 

Mr.  Yabsley's  hand  shook  a  good  deal 
that  day,  and  some  of  the  best  birdseye 
was  scattered  on  the  floor.  Also,  he  once 
ran  the  risk  of  o£Fendiog  an  exceptionally 
serioQs-minded  eostomer  by  proffering 
'<The  Family  Herald  "in  the  plaee  of 
"  The  Methodist  Beoorder." 

*'  I  rather  think/'  he  communed,  apropos 
of  this,  ''I  rather  thhik  as  I  shall  turn  this 
branch  of  the  business  over  to  the  widder 
— that  is  if  she  turns  out  satisfactory.  Bless 
me,  though  I"  with  a  starts  "under  sich 
circumstances,  she  won't  be  a  widder,  she'll 
be  Mrs.  T.  Yabsley." 

He  looked  round  nerrously  as  though  to 
assure  himself  that  there  was  no  one  lurking 
within  earshot. 

"  Timothy,  my  man,  he  continued,  "  you 
must  be  uncommon  careful,  or  you'll 
be  compromising  of  yourself,  that's  what 
you'll  be  doing.  And  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it»"  he  continued,  visibly  dis- 
turbed, "I  have  heard  as  widders  are 
main  artful  Bless  me,  I  wish  I'd  never 
sent  that  letter  1  Why,  a  sample  might 
turn  up  at  any  mlnnit,  and  the  boy  gone 
home  to  his  tea  and  never  no  Imowing 
how  long  he'll  take  over  it." 

Tiie  perspiration  broke  out  upon  his 
forehead  at  the  thought  of  his  unprotected 
condition.  Accordingly  he  rethed  to  liis 
parlour  behind  the  shop ;  and,  whenever 
the  bell  rang,  his  eyebrows  might  be  seen 
cantiooUy  reconnoitring  over  the  top  of 
the  red  moreen  curtain  that  shielded  the 
apartment  from  the  public  gaze.  Still  he 
did  not  feel  altogether  safe  until  the  shut- 
ters were  up,  and  the  door  of  the  estab- 
lishment secured  for  the  night. 

He  came  downstairs  next  day  feeling 
quite  light-hearted,  and  ate  his  breakfast 
with  a  relish.  The  boy  was  late  that 
morning — ^you  could  have  counted  the 
days  in  the  month  when  he  wasn't  late  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Still  thb  was 
more  than  just  the  usual  half-hour  behind 
time  which  was  only  to  be  expected. 


Mr.  Yabsley  waited  for  him  some  while, 
promising  liim  a  dressing  down  when  he 
did  put  in  an  appearance. 

"I  s'pose  I'll  have  to  take  down  the 
shutters  myself,  after  all"  he  remarked 
irritably.  I've  a  good  mind  to  stop  ft  out 
of  that  boy's  pay.  Anyhow,  I'll  give  him 
another  five  minnits." 

So  far  from  any  result  bebg  attained 
thereby,  he  might  just  as  well  have  kept 
the  five  minutes,  for  at  the  end  of  that 
period  there  was  no  boy,  and  the  shutters 
were  stiU  blocking  out  the  daylight 
Whereupon,  vowing  vengeance,  which  he 
was  perfectly  aware  he  would  never  have 
the  strength  of  mind  to  carry  out,  he  pro- 
ceeded reluctantly  to  perform  thederogatory 
task  of  taking  down  his  own  shutters. 

He  had  only  just  attacked  the  second  or 
so  when  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
slight  cough,  which  seemed  to  come  from 
somewhere  up  in  the  air,  and  turning 
round  sharply  he  was,  as  he  subsequently 
described  it,  struck  ail  of  a  heap  to  find 
that  it  had  originated  from  a  black, 
brobdingnagian  female  figure,  wUdi,  as  it 
loomed  before  his  startled  eyeSg  appeared 
to  cut  off  the  street  and  the  sky  and 
humanity  generally,  and  leave  Um  a 
solitary,  isolated  atom  beneath  the  shadow 
of  his  approaching  Fate. 

E^n  then,  however,  there  was  an 
Instant's  pause  before  his  mind  allowed 
itself  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  that 
black-garbed  form.  Then  it  coughed  again, 
a  cough  that  was  at  once  interrogative  and 
introductory!  and  Mr.  Yabsley  peredved 
that  it  wore  weeds  1  Those  weeds  seemed 
to  choke  his  very  soul  It  was  the 
sample ! 

Still  grasping  the  shutter,  he  retreated 
step  by  step  until  he  had  gained  the  com- 
parative safety  of  the  shop.  The  sample 
followed. 

A  third  cough  of  a  more  assertive  nature 
than  the  other  two  made  the  little  tobacoo- 
nist's  knees  knock  together.    Then  : 

"  T.  Yabsley,  I  believe  t "  came  the  en- 
quiry in  an  insinuating  voice  about  a  foot 
above  his  head. 

''  Yes,  no — that  is,  quite  so,"  he  gasped. 

'Tve  come  about  the  advertisement^" 
it  went  on. 

*'Wha — ^whatadvertisementr'stammered 
Mr.  Yabsley,  with  the  intent  of  gaining 
time,  and  still  makbg  a  shield  of  the 
shutter. 

"  You  know,"  was  the  significant  answer, 
with  a  simper  that  had  the  effect  of  a  cold 
door-key  upon  his  vertebis. 
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*'  If  I  could  only  pat  the  counter  between 
00,"  WM  hie  detpairing  thought. 

*'  Yon  knoWi"  repeiSed  the  apparition — 
if  the  term  eonld  be  applied  to  sixteen 
itone  or  lo  of  aolld  fleah  and  Uood.  "  The 
adTertiaement  yon  wrote  abont.  Oh,  yon 
needn't  try  to  deceive  me,  you  naaghty 
manl"  holding  np  a  forefinger  cased  in 
sanitary  black  cotton — ^when  I  say  sanitary, 
I  mean  to  imply  that  there  was  no  lack  of 
ventilation.  "  Yon  naaghty,  nanghty  man ! " 
She  came  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  him,  the 
floor  qaiyerbg  beneath  her  tread.  "  It's 
too  bad  of  yoa,  that  it  Is  1" 

She  was  a  fat  woman  as  well  as  tall, 
with  a  flat,  flabby  facey  sarmoonted  by  a 
rnsty  crape  bonnet^  and  she  carried  a 
bloated  umbrella  and  a  reticule  gorged  to 
repletion. 

Mr.  Yabsley  gaaed  up  at  her  as  he  might 
have  done  at  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's, 
while  his  circulation  seemed  to  come  to  a 
deadlock  and  the  colour  fade  out  of  his 
necktie. 

*> '  Suitable  for  small  tradesmen,' "  he 
murmured. 

The  face  smfled  a  sea  serpent-like  smOe 
that  appeared  to  swallow  up  all  its  other 
features.  Then,  as  though  resolved  to 
beat  about  the  bush  no  longer : 

"  You  wants  a  wife,  don't  you  f " 

The  effect  of  this  bombdiell  was  to 
cause  the  tobacconist  to  drop  the  shutter 
like  a  hot  potato,  and  make  one  dive  for 
freedom  under  the  counter. 

He  came  up  dusty  but  desperate. 

*'No,"  he  cried,  shaking  his  head 
violently,  "  no,  certainly  not.^ 

"Oh,  yes,  you  do^"  with  unimpaired 
cheerfulness,  "you  wants* a  wife,  a  nice, 
senuble  wife,  one  what's  been  married 
before,  and  so'll  know  how  to  make  you 
comfortable." 

Then,  dropping  umbrella  and  reticule, 
she  clasped  both  hands,  and  gazing 
affectionately  round  at  the  stock  in 
trade,  exclaimed : 

"And  how  comfortable  I  could  make 
you,  there's  np  telling  1 " 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  made  comfortable," 
disclaimed  Mr.  Yabsley  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  do,  ducky." 

Ducky  !  That  he  should  have  led.,  a 
respectable,  sober,  law-abiding  existence 
for  five-and-fifty  years  only  to  be  saluted 
as  "  ducky  "  at  the  end  of  it  1 

"My  name,"  he  began,  righteous  in- 
dignation momentarily  overcoming  craven 
fear,  *•  my  name  is " 

"  T.  Yabsley,"  intennpted  his  charmer, 


bending  over  the  counter  and  lajing  out  a 
box  of  wax  vestas  as  flat  as  a  pancake 
with  her  elbow.  "  And  what  does  T.  stand 
for )  Thomas,  or  Titus,  or  Theodore,  or 
Tobias,  or  what  1  *' 

"  Tubal  Cain,"  murmured  Mr.  Yabsley 
wildly. 

"  And  a  very  nice  name^  toa  You've 
never  asked  me  mine." 

This  with  a  skittishness  that  made  the 
lids  of  the  tobacco  jars  rattle. 

"  It's  Susan,  Susan  Bundle,  though  not 
for  long,  I  hope— meaning  the  last — ^but 
you  can  call  me  Susy,  if  you  like,"  making 
a  playful  dab  at  him  across  the  counter 
with  the  bloated  umbrella. 

Mr.  Yabsley  dodged  the  umbrella,  and 
she  only  succeeded  m  smashing  a  clay  pipe. 

"  It's  a  mercy  she's  the  size  she  is,"  he 
thought.  "  She'd  stick  tight  if  she  tried 
to  get  at  me  round  the  counter. 

"  You  can  call  me  Susy  and  I  can  call 
you " 

"Tiglath  Pfleser,"  muttered  the  tobacco- 
nist, with  a  sudden  upheaval  of  old,  crusted, 
Sunday  school  memories. 

"  My  favourite  name,"  cried  Mrs.  Bundle, 
ecstatically.  "  So,  Tiggy,  dear,  we'll  look 
on  it  as  settled." 

"  Woman  1 "  exclaimed  Mr.Yabsley,  fired 
with  a  sudden  resolutioa  "  What  do  you 
mean,  and  who  do  you  take  me  for ) " 

"  T.  Yabsley,"  with  a  smirk. 

"  But  I  ain't.  Nothing  of  the  sort,"  he 
shouted. 

The  smirk  trailed  off  at  one  side  of  the 
mouth,  only  t§  reappear  at  the  opposite 
comer. 

"  (Jet  along  with  you,"  with  lumbering 
playfulness.  "As  though  I  didn't  know 
better.  Ain't  there  the  name  T.  Yabsley 
over  the  door  t  And  who  else  are  you  if 
you  ain't  him  t  You're  a  bad,  bad  man, 
that  you  are,  to  try  and  deceive  a  poor, 
lone,  lorn  widdsr." 

"That's  the  name,  right  enough,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Yabsley.  "But  he's  gone 
away." 

The  flabby  countenance  became  a  trifle 
elongated. 

"Gone  away — andwhen's  he  expected 
backl" 

"  Never." 

The  last  traces  of  the  smirk  melted  away, 
and  the  jaw  dropped. 

"  Never,"  she  repeated  after  him.  "Then 
I  should  like  to  Iniow  who's  going  to  pay 
me  my  raOway  fare  9  One  and  threepence, 
Parliamentary,  it  were,  and " 

A  sudden  lifting  of  the  cloud  from  the 
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doughy  featarea  showed  that  ahe  had  hit 
upon  the  weak  point  in  the  defence. 

"Bat  how  abont  the  letter  a«  was 
wrote  to  Mri.  Wilkins  only  yesterday, 
asking " 

"Yea,  yea,  I  know,"  intennpted  the 
tobacooniat  hastily.  "The  fact  ia  he 
changed  hia  mind  sudden — ^had  a  letter — 
left  me  to  mind  the  boaineaa  —  said  I 
waan't  to  expect  him  till  I  aee  him,  which 
would  be  neyer,  and  if  any  one  called  I 
waa  to  aay  aa  hia  movementa  waa  a  bit 
uncertain,  in  eonaequence  of  there  being 
ao  many  railway  accidenta  lately." 

All  thia  poured  out  with  great  glibneaa 
and  without  a  stop,  aa  the  apeaker,  having 
once  quitted  the  narrow,  uphill  path  of 
veracity,  found  himself  almoat  rolling  down 
the  opposite  declivity. 

Mra.  Bundle  regarded  him  with  a  vacant 
atare. 

"  What'a  hia  addxeaa  1 "  ahe  demanded. 

"Well,  Tm  aorry  to  aay  I  forget  the 
number,  but  I  fancy  New  Zealand  would 
find  him/' 

Blank  bewilderment  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  followed,  however,  by  the  queation: 

"  What'a  he  gone  there  for  % " 

"Benefit  of  hia  health,"  answered  Mr. 
Yabaley,  ignoring  all  previoua  explanationa. 
"  Didn't  I  aay  ao  before  1  Doctor  ordered 
aea  voyage-Hudd  it  waa  hia  only  chance." 

"When'dhegol" 

"Laat  train  last  night — I  mean  first 
train  this  morning." 

"  I  a'poae  there'a  no  chance  of  catching 
him  up  t" 

"I'm— I'm  afraid  not,"  admitted  Mr. 
Yabeley,shaking  hia  head  regretfully.  "You 
aee,  he  waa  going  to  take  the  ezpreaa  and 
travel  right  through  without  atopping." 

Here  the  deceiver  wiped  the  aweat  of 
falaehood  from  hia  brow,  while  the  deceived, 
auddenly  giving  way,  aat  down  with  a 
thud  that  abioat  made  the  cane-bottomed 
chair  give  way  too — "  And  it  waa  only  re- 
aeated  the  other  day,"  waa  Ita  owner'a 
rueful  comment — and  buret  into  teara. 

"Hia  only  chance,  indeed" — referring 
to  the  tobacconiat'a  last  lie  but  two.  '*My 
only  chance  you  mean.  Ob,  I've  been 
deceived  cruel  1 " 

The  other  peraon  preaent  waa  too  pain- 
fully conacioua  of  the  incontrovertibility  of 
thia  latter  atatement  to  do  more  than  ahake 
hia  head  aympathetically. 

"Why  in  the  world  don't  ahe  got" 
muttered  Mr.  Yabaley  under  hia  breath. 
"  Ain't  I  told  enough  liea  to  aatisfy  any 
reaaonable  woman  t " 


A  audden  awful  thought  aaaailed  him. 
That  boyl  He  had  quite  eacaped  hia 
maatet'a  memory  during  that  laat  terrible 
quarter  of  an  hour.  At  any  moment  he  waa 
liable  to  turn  up  and  blaat  the  faur  atructure 
of  mendacity  that  had  taken  ao  much  paina 
to  rear.  SomeAing  muat  be  done,  and 
that  apeedily.  By  fair  meana  or  foul  the 
premiaea  muat  be  eleared,  and,  having  none 
of  the  former  at  hia  command,  Mr.  Yabaley 
once  more  had  reaort  to  the  baaeat  duplicity. 

"  I've  been  taming  it  over  in  my  mind," 
he  commenced,  leaning  confidentially  over 
the  counter,  "and— well,  I  don't  know, 
but  it  aeema  to  me  that  there'a  juat  a 
chance  you  might  catch  him  after  all,  if 
you  waa  to  be  quick  about  it." 

Pausing  to  note  the  effect  of  the  bait, 
he  waa  encouraged  on  hia  downward 
courae  by  the  fact  that  though  the 
disconsolate  one's  tears  did  not  imme- 
diately cease  to  flow,  yet  it  was  evident 
that  she  was  now  sobbfaig  with  one  ear 
open. 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "he'd  got  to 
catch  the  expreaa  at  Cowslip,  and  I  saya  to 
him  at  the  time  aa  he'd  got  all  hia  work 
cut  out  to  do  if 

The  aobs  had  ceaaed,  and  it  waa  phrin 
that  the  victim  waa  hanging  upon  his 
worda. 

"  If  only  that  boy  don't  turn  up  and  no 
cuatomer  don't  come  to  give  me  away,  itU 
be  all  right,"  waa  hia  inmoat  thought. 
"Now,"  holding  up  an  impreuive  fore- 
finger, "  a'pose,  betwixt  you  and  me,  aa  he 
miaaea  that  tndn,  which  there'a  many 
thinga  unlikelier.  There  mayn't  be 
another  for  houra,  and  he'd  juat  have  to 
hang  about  the  atation  until ^" 

There  waa  no  occaaion  to  complete  the 
aentence.  Giving  her  face  a  hasty  and 
finid  polish  with  the  comer  of  her  shawl, 
she  made  aa  though  to  throw  her  arms 
round  the  tobacconiat'a  neck. 

"  Blesa  you,"  ahe  cried,  "  you  dear,  kind 
aoul  1    Bleaa  you  for  thoae  worda ! " 

Mr.  Yabaley  dodged  the  embrace  aa  he 
had  the  umbrella  previously. 

"Now,  don't  vou  lose  a  minnit,'*  he 
urged.  "  And  mmd,  he's  a  tall  man  with 
a  bald  head,  and  a  brown  overcoat  with  a 
velvet  collar  and  a  caat  in  hia  eye." 

Mra  Bundle  collected  her  belongings, 
and  waa  half-way  to  the  door  before  the 
worda  were  out  of  hia  mouth. 

"  Don't  forget  the  velvet  collar,"  cried 
the  tobaaconiat,  following  her  to  the  door, 
"  and  it'a  hia  left  eye." 

**  Oh,  111  remember  right  enough,  and, 
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what's  more,  I'll  never  forget  what  youVe 
done  for  me,  never." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  lald  Mr.  Tabeley. 
**VA  have  done  as  mnch  for  anybody. 
Don't  yoa  waste  another  second.     Good 

morning,  and she's  gone,  she's  really 

gone  at  last  Yah!"  apostrophising  the 
baek  of  the  moving  mass,  *<  call  yon  Sasy, 
indeed,  yon — you  boa  oonstrictorl  I 
should  jost  like  to  hear  myself." 

It  receded  farther  and  farther,  finally  it 
tnmed  the  comer  and  disappeared  like  a 
▼ast  black  blot  from  T.  Yabsley's  mental 
horizon. 

*'  Bless  me,  what  a  morning  it's  been  1 " 
be  exdaimed.  Then,  looking  np  at  the 
name  over  the  door :  "  When  I  think  of 
the  lies  I've  reeled  off  by  the  yard,  it  do 
seem  as  though  it  ought  to  be  Ananias 
'stead  of  Timothy." 

Whereupon,  his  mind  reverting  to  the 
subject  of  the  still  partially  closed  shutters : 

**Drat  that  boyl"  forgetting  with 
what  leniency,  not  to  say  gratitude,  he 
had  regarded  his  absence  so  very  recently, 
"I'll  dust  his  jacket  for  him  when  he  does 
take  upon  himself  to  turn  up.  I've  a  good 
mind  to " 

All  this  time  he  had  been  gazing  one  way 
— that  was  up  the  street ;  now  he  turned  to 
look  down  the  street. 

"  I've  a  good  mind  to  give  Um " 

Heayensl  What  was  that?  Three 
figures  were  approaching  from  that 
dbection.  One — ^masculine,  juvenile,  and 
corduroy  clad  with  regard  to  the  lower 
limbs — was  easily  recognised  by  his  master. 
He  was  strolling  along  at  an  easy  pace, 
engaging,  as  he  came,  in  light  and  agree- 
able converse  with  two  sable-dad  female 
figures  that  walked  on  either  side  of  him. 

Mr.  Yabsley's  jaw  dropped  and  his  knees 
seemed  to  give  way  under  him.  Even 
had  there  been  time,  he  lacked  the  capacity 
for  flight. 

"  That's  him,"  he  heard  the  boy  exclaim. 
''  That's  T.  Yabsley— which  T.  stands  for 
Timothy — as  you  was  asking  for.  I'm 
afeared  I'm  a  ^bit  behindhand  this 
morning,"  he  went  on,  addressing  his 
master;  "but  I've  been  a-drownding  of 
some  kittens.  They  belonged  to  our  cat. 
There  was  six  on  'em,  and  I  drownded  'em 
one  at  a  time.    It  was  prime  1 " 

The  lust  of  slaughter  glittered  in  his 
eye,  and  he  was  proceeSng  to  details, 
wImu  a  prod  from  one  of  his  gentle  escort 
recalled  him  to  a  sense  of  matters  of  less 
moment. 

"  I  beared  these  yer  ladies  enquiring  for 


you  down  street,  and  offered  to  show  'em 
the  way." 

Something  in  the  tobacconisVs  speech- 
less glare  made  him  quail. 

"I  guess  I'll  be  taking  them  there 
shutters  down,"  he  remarks,  sheering  off 
and  leaving  the  hapless  T.  Yabsley  to  his 
double  fate. 

Of  the  two  fresh  specimens  of  the 
oppodte  sex  which  now  confronted  him, 
one  was  tall,  bony,  and  angular;  the 
other  was  short,  broad,  and  a  trifle  less 
aggressive-looking.  Both  wore  deep  black, 
and  each  showed  a  widow's  cap  inside  her 
bonnet  Having  looked  him  well  over 
from  head  to  foot,  the  tall,  bony  woman 
opened  her  mouth  and  observed : 

''  Mrs.  SmaUchick." 

Whereupon  the  shorty  stout  one,  follow- 
ing suit,  remarked : 

"  And  Mrs.  Longdose." 

Mr.  Yabdey,  vaguely  comprehending 
that  this  was  intrrauctory,  stared  from 
one  to  the  other  and  murmured  the 
formula : 

<'  <  Suitable  for  small  tradesmea' " 

"  Jest  so,"  assented  number  one  briefly. 

**  Prsps  we'd  better  walk  inside,"  pro- 
posed number  two. 

So  Mrs.  SmaUchick  led  the  way,  and 
Mrs.  Longdose  brought  up  the  rear ;  the 
tobacconist  being  in  the  middle,  in  which 
position  he  only  seemed  to  lack  handcuffs 
to  present  the  appearance  of  a  condemned 
malefactor. 

Having  pinned  him  up  against  his  own 
counter,  they  both  opened  fire  at  once. 

'*  Me  and  Mrs.  SmaUchick ''  began 

the  short  woman. 

'*Mrs.  Longdose  and  me ^  began 

the  taU  one. 

Pausing  simultaneoudy,  they  proceeded 
to  indulge  in  mutual  recriminations. 

*'  Yon  never  wiU  let  me  get  a  word  in 
edgeways,"  was  the  former's  accusatioa 

*'  You're  always  a-interrupting  of  me," 
was  Uie  companion  comment. 

•'  WeU,  I  Uke  that,"  from  the  one. 

''WeU,  of  aU  the  untruthfulnesses/' 
from  the  other. 

"  But  there,  I  might  have  guessed," 

''  But  there,  I  knowed  how  t'would  be." 

There  was  an  interval  of  a  second  or 
two,  at  the  end  of  which  they  made 
another  attack  upon  their  victim. 

"Yon  wants  a  widdert"  said  Mrs. 
SmaUchick. 

"Which  is  to  sayawifel"  insinuated 
Mrs.  Longdose. 

'*It's  the  same  thing,"  snapped  the  former. 
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"Not  at  aU/'  contradicted  the  latter. 

"  What  was  Mrs.  Wilkiiib'^  owo  irordi  % 
'  Here's  a  widder  wanted  immejit,  which, 
as  you  and  Mrs.  Longelose  is  both  widders 
by  marriage- ' " 

"  Mrs.  Wilkins.  she  says  to  me,  she 
says,  '  Here's  a  gent's  seen  my  advertise- 
ment, and's  written  to  me  for  a  wife,  and 
seeing  as  you  and  Mrs.  Smallohick  is  both 
on  my  booksi  to  say  nothink  of  living  next 
door  to  each  other ;  if  I  was  yon,'  she  says, 
'  I'd  go  over  first  thing  to-morrer  morning, 
as  the  sitaashnn  might  suit  one  or  t'other, 
if  not '" 

"'Which  I've  every  respeck  for  yon,  Mrs. 
Smallchick/  she  says,  'and  I  think  it'd 
snit  yon  to  a  T — that  being  the  inisholl 
of  his  Christian  name,  and ' " . 

*'*Mrs.  Longelose,  ma'am,'  she  says, 
speaking  low  and  confidential,  'never 
have  I  seen  the  finger  of  Providence  pinting 
straighter  than  I  see  it  pinting  to  you 
at  this  minnit  Mrs.  Longelose,  ma'am/ 
ahe  says,  '  I  names  no  names,  and  I  makes 
no  illosions,  bat  if  ever  there  was  anybody 
cat  oat  by  nature's  own  hand  for  the 
sitaashnn,  yoa  are  that  person.' " 

"When  I  was  a  geU,"  remarked  Mrs. 
Smallchick,  "pinting  wasn't  considered 
manners,  and  as  to  cattfng  out,  strikes 
me  nature  couldn't  have  had  much  of 
a  pattern  to  go  by,  or  p'raps  the  scissors 
was  blunt." 

"  Some  folks,"  was  the  retort,  '*  do  seem 
to  have  been  cut  on  the  cross  to  that  extent^ 
as  act  straightforward  they  can't." 

Here  Mrs.  Smallchick  looked  at  Mrs. 
Longelose  and  snorted^  and  Mrs.  Longelose 
looked  at  Mrs.  Smallchick  and  sniffed. 

Meanwhile,  the  bone  of  contention  had 
passively^  submitted  to  being  wrangled 
over,  which,  considering  the  way  he  was 
hemmed  in,  was  the  only  course  of  conduct 
open  to  him.  And  yet  it  seemed  as 
though  he  ought  to  have  some  voice  in 
the  matter,  though,  up  to  the  present, 
neither  of  the  ladies  had  allowed  him 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  it. 

"Ghdodness  only  knowj  how  they'll 
settle  It  between  'em,"  he  thonghU  "  Any- 
how, they  can'G  both  have  me." 

By  this  time  the  shutters  were  down, 
but  observation  having  shown  the  boy 
that  his  master's  attention  was  too  well 
occupied  in  minding  his  own  affairs  to 
be  cognisant  of  the  proceedings  of  his 
subordinate,  the  latter  had  strolled  off, 
and  was  now  agreeably  employed  in  con- 
veying a  vivid  impression  of  the  kitten 
episode  to  a  congenial  spirit. 


Within  the  shop  there  was  a  momenlaiy 
lull  wbile  the  competitors  recovered  their 
breath. 

Mr.  Yabsley  took  advantage  of  the  same 
to  make  an  effort  to  review  the  situation. 
WoDld  i6— could  It  be  possible,  by  re- 
verting to  strategy,  to  escape  from  this 
second  position  of  peril,  in  spite  of  the 
odds  being  so  much  against  him  f 

Bat  before  he  could  do  more  than  grasp 
the  merest  outline  of  a  scheme,  the  on- 
slaught was  renewed. 

"  I'm  sure  the  business  seema  to  be 
all  as  I  could  wish,"  remarked  Mrs.  Small- 
chick, casting  a  critical  eye  around, "  though 
I  will  say  I  prefer  a  corner  shop  as  a  mle." 

"What  I  should  call  snug,"  observed 
Mrs.  Longelose,  looking  about  her  with 
a  proprieury  air,  "though  p'raps  not 
kep'  jest  as  I  should  wish  to  see  it.  But 
then,  what  could  you  expect  with  no 
one  to  see  after  things  I  " 

Here  Mr.  Yabsley  was  goaded  Into 
a  primary  but  nnsuccessfal  attempt  at 
self-assertion. 

"  I  don't  know "  he  began. 

"Of  coarse  you  don't,  you  poor  dear 
man,"  Interrupted  Mrs.  Longelose. 

"  No,  Indeed,  it  ala'c  likely  for  a  minnit," 
Interpolated  Mrs.  Smallchick. 

"That's  what  we've  come  about,  sent 
direek  by  Providence." 

"By  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  strongly  re- 
commended, which  she's  less  likely  to 
be  took  In  than  the  other  party." 

"  Mrs.  Smallchick,  ma'am,  this  is  past 
bearing  1 " 

"  Then  don't  you  bear  it  a  minnit  longeron 
you're  obliged,  Mrs.  Longelose,  ma'am. 
There's  the  door  handy." 

"Which  is  just  what  you'd  like,  I've 
no  doubt,  Mrs.  Smallchick,  but  I'm  not 
sich  a  fool  as  I  look." 

"  Looks  is  mostly  deceitful,  Mrs.  Long- 
close,  as  I'm  well  aware." 

"  Seally,  ladies,  really,"  the  tobacoonist'a 
voice  was  raiaed  in  expostulation.  "Don'a 
let  us  have  any  unpleasantness,  pray  don^t. 
I  assure  you,  I'm  not  worth  it." 

"I  never  said  yoa  war,"  replied  Mrs. 
Smallchick,  "  but  so  long  as  the  baslDesB 
Is  all  right " 

"  Of  coarse,  there's  no  denying  the  baa?- 
ness  is  the  first  consideration,"  intenapted 
Mrs.  Longelose. 

"The  fact  is,"  went  on  Mr.  Yabsley, 
running  bis  hands  through  his  hair  dis- 
tractedly,  "what  with  one  thing  and 
another,  I  hardly  seem  to  know  wlttt 
I'm  doing.    It  isn't  only  the  rates  and 
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taxes  oyer  dae,  or  being  two  qiuurtere 
behind  with  the  rent,  or  the  bQl  of  lale 
on  the  fomitare.  I  might  mantge  to 
get  oyer  that  in  time.  Bat  to  think  I 
ahoold  Uye  to  see  myielf  bankmp'— »" 

«<  Baakrap'  1 "  waa  the  donUe  exelama- 
tion.    "  Why,  yon  neyer  mean  it  t " 

Mr.  Yabtley  shook  hia  head  dolefully. 

"  Twopence  three  farthings  In  the  ponnd, 
if  that,"  he  added  with  a  groan,  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  was  one  of  eontrition. 

Bat  there  was  a  glimmer  of  sospidon  in 
Mrs.  SmaUchick's  eye. 

'*  Why,  the  baslness  looks  all  right,  and 
yon  keeps  a  boy  t " 

"A  boy!  AhT'  from  the  boy's 
master,  "that's  where  it  is.  I'm  obliged 
to  keep  him.  If  I  was  to  giye  him  notice, 
I'd  haye  to  pay  him  his  wages.  It's  cheaper 
to  keep  him  on  and  owe  'em  to  him." 

"  Why,  yoa  old  mfiy'an  I ' 

"  Bringbg  ns  oyer  here  on  a  wild  goose 
cha«e  I " 

"Yon  onght  to  be  horsewhipped,  that 
yon  did  1 " 

"  Yoa  go  answering  adyertisements,  in- 
deed! I  shoald  like  to  know  what  yoa 
mean  by  it  1" 

"A  perfeck  man- trap,  that's  what  yoa 
are,  a-laying  snares  for  the  widder  and  the 
orphan." 

"The  trath  is,"  explained  the  colprit 
feebly,  "  the  trath  is,  I  thoaght'  I  might 
meet  with  some  one  with  a  bit  of  money, 
that'd  set  me  on  my  legs  again." 

"  Set  yoa  on  yoar  legs  !  I  feel  a  deal 
more  like  blocking  yoa  off  'em  altc^ther. 
Mrs.  Longclose,  ma'am,  we'ire  been  de- 
ceiyed  shamefid ! " 

"Mrs.  Smallchick,  ma'am,  I  coaldn't 
haye  pat  it  better  myself." 

"  Tm  only  a  weak  woman,"  exclaimed 
Mrs,  Smallchick,  towering  a  head  and 
shoalders  aboye  the  cowering  Yabsley, 
"  bat  when  I  think  how  I'ye  hwa  took  in, 
I  declare  I  coold  shake  yoa  till  yoor  teeth 
rattled  in  yoar  head." 

"  Don't  do  that^  ma'am,  pray,"  he  im- 
plored, "  for  they  don't  fit  too  well  at  the 
best  of  times.  Tiiink,"  and  he  groaned 
loader  than  before,  "think  of  the  escape 
yoa'ye  had." 

"  He's  right  there,"  pat  in  Mrs,  Longdose, 
"  oh,  we'ye  had  a  escape,  a  narrer  escape. 
Think  of  oar  hard-earned  saybgs  as  he'd 
haye  swallered  np." 

"Swaller,"  eried  Mrs.  SmaUchick,  "he'd 
swaller  anythink,  that  man.  Bat  there,  if 
I  stop  another  minnit  I  shall  be  doing  him 
a  injory.    Let's  leaye  him  to  lus  deserts. 


and  rab  the  dast  off  oar  shoes  on  the 
door-mat  as  Seripter  says." 

With  a  final  shower  of  yitaperatlye 
epithets,  they  gradually  departed.  Mrs. 
SmaUchick  came  back  once  to  pat  her 
head  in  at  the  door,  and  aalate  him  as  a 
"  disreppytable  old  cockroach,"  but  Mr. 
Yabsley,  being  by  this  time,  as  it  were, 
morally  waterproofed,  meiely  groaned 
deprecathgly. 

"I  reckon  I  coold  hardly  haye  told 
more  lies  to  the  sqaare  inch  if  Fd  been 
pattbg  ap  for  Parlyment,"  he  lamented 
some  fiye  mii^ates  later.  "It's  perfeckly 
awf al  how  easy  it  seemed  to  come  to  me 
once  I'd  got  my  tongae  in.  They  jest 
slipped  off  it  like  it^was  greased." 

He  tottered  to  the  door,  and  looked  oat 

It  was  a  fine  spring  morning,  and  the 
yiUage  street  was  wearing  its  most 
pictaresqae  aspect ;  bat  to  the  tobacconist's 
jaundiced  eye  the  world  was  Uaek  and 
blighted  with  widows.  The  sky  might  be 
blue  and  flecked  with  donds  like  the 
fleeciest  ShetlMid  wool,  the  leayes  might 
wear  thdr  tenderest  green,  the  tiled  roofs 
bladi  their  reddest  and  ttie  windows  wink 
roguishly  in  the  sun ;  they  winked  In  yain 
at  T.  Yabdey,  who,  after  carefully  re- 
connoitring, yentured  to  raise  hu  yoice 
saffidendy  to  summon  the  boy. 

"  Thomas."  he  said, "  jest  come  and  mind 
the  shop.  I'm  fagged  out  And,  Thomas, 
seeing  it's  Saturday,  you  can  put  up  the 
shutters  early,  and  take  a  half-holiday. 
And,  Thomas,  if  any  one  calls  and  wants 
to  see  me — any  lady,  you  know — spedally 
any  one  in  mourning,  say  I'ye  gone  away 
for  a  few  days." 

The  boy  nodded,  and  his  master  yanished 
into  his  den,  only  to  reappear  in  a  few 
seconds. 

"Thomas,  here's  your  wages  and  two- 
pence oyer,  and  if  you  like  to  say  I'ye  been 
a  little  queer  in  my  head  lately,  why,  I'd 
look  oyer  it  for  once." 

Thomas  nodded  again,  and  grinned 
delightedly. 

"You  lemme  lone,  I'll  sheer 'em  proper." 

Me.  Yabsley  was  a  little  taken  back  at 
the  promptness  with  which  hb  assistant 
prepared  to  carry  out  his  hint 

"Don't— don't  oyerdo  it,  Thomas,"  he 
entreated.  "At  least— that  is— only  if 
yoa  find  they  won't  go  peaceable.  My 
gradous !    Who's  that  I " 

It  was  only  a  castomer  for  an  ounce  of 
shag,  bat  Mr.  Yabdey  bolted  into  his 
retreat  as  though  it  had  been  a  rabbit  hole, 
and  he  its  legal  tenant 
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'"If  this  sort  of  thing  ia  going  to  last 
maeh  longer,  Jaoob^"  he  remtrked  to  the 
ofttt  ''yoa'il  be  adYertifling  for  a  aitiiation 
ixexti  for  I  beUeve  another  day  would 
about  finish  me.  Why  i  bleas  me  I  I  never 
thought  of  that  Pll  write  directly  to  that 
woman  Wilkini,  and  get  her  to  oat  'em  off 
at  the  main." 

So  leiabg  pen  and  paper  ho  lat  down, 
and  hastily  scrawled  the  following  lines : 

^'T.  Yabsley's  compliments,  and  please 
not  to  send  any  more  widows.  P.S. — ^IVe 
changed  my  mind." 

To  Mr.  Yabsley's  nnspeakable  relief,  and 
Thomas's  bitter  chagrin,  no  more  ladies  in 
black  aj^ared  npon  the  scene  before 
dosing  time ;  whereupon  the  latter,  having 
put  up  the  shutters  and  bolted  his  dinner 
— ^his  master  following  suit  by  bolting  the 
shop  door  after  him — departed  in  joyful 
haste. 

»  Thomas,"  were  the  tobacconist's  parting 
words,  **  whatever  you  do  don't  forget  to 
post  that  letter,  and  mind  you're  here  to 
your  time  on  Monday." 

The  first  part  of  the  afternoon  passed 
quietfy  enongh,  and  after  a  whQe  Mr. 
Yabsley  left  off  starting  at  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps,  and  was  actually 
beginning  to  read  the  paper  with  some 
degree  of  interest,  when  the  dock,  striking 
the  half-hour,  reminded  him  that  it  was 
time  to  put  the  kettie  on  for  tea. 

Having  done  so,  he  was  about  to  resume 
his  seat,  when — a  tap,  light  but  distinct, 
at  the  outer  door  seemed  to  curdle  all  the 
blood  in  his  body. 

Jacob  heard  it,  too,  and  turned  one  ear 
enquiringly  in  that  direction. 

"It's  another  of  'em,"  groaned  the 
tobacconist  "Well,  anyhow,  I  needn't 
let  on  to  hear." 

It  came  again. 

"Tap  away,"  he  exdalmed  vidonsly. 
"  I  ain't  going  to  let  yoi^  in,  not  if  you  tap 
ever  so." 

Tap — ^tap — tap.  Something  in  the  steady, 
monotonous  perdstency  of  the  sound  made 
the  cold  perspiration  break  out  upon  his 
forehead. 

Tap— tap — tap. 

"  This  is  awfiiL  I  ab't  a  woodpecker, 
nor  yet  a  holler  beech-tree,  but  if  this  is 
going  to  keep  on  there's  no  knowing 
whether  I  mightn't  fancy  I  was  either  or 
both." 

He  looked  at  Jacob  for  ins|Aration,  and 
Jacob  looked  at  him,  as  much  as  to  say : 
"  Why  don't  you  see  who  It  is  t  It  might 
be  the  milk  or  the  cat's-meat." 


Tap — tap — ^tap. 

**  Perhaps  I'd  better  open  the  door  half 
an  inch  or  so,  and  say  I'm  out,  and  no 
knowing  when  I'll  be  back,  or  she'U  be 
rousing  the  whole  street" 
«  Tip-toeing  across  the  floor,  he  proceeded, 
with  infinite  preeaution— *and  Us  heart  in 
his  month — ^to  open  the  door  the  least  crack 
in  the  world. 

'<Not  at  home,"  he  cried  Iremulondy 
through  the  aperture,  and  was  about  to 
slam  and  rebolt  it  when  the  worda,  "  Lor, 
Mr.  Yabdey,  sir,"  in  a  familiar  and  ez- 
postulatory  voice,  caused  him  to  reeondder 
his  intention — ^his  heart  at  the  same  time 
resuming  its  normd  podtion  with  a  flop  of 
relief. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Wardle,  if  I  hadn't  dean 
forgot  all  about  you." 

It  was  the  woman,  previoudy  referred 
to,  who  "  washed  and  ironed "  him,  and 
generally  came  in  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
to  tidy  him  up  for  Sunday. 

"  I  dnnno  what's  come  to  my  head,"  he 
added,  opening  the  door  just  wide  enough 
for  her  to  squeeze  through ;  "  seems  like  aa 
though  it'd  been  overwound."  Then  with 
an  air  of  affected  indifference :  *'  I  s'pose 
you  didn't  happen  to  see  any  one  hanging 
about  outdde  \ " 

But  Mrs.  Wardle  hadn't  noticed  no- 
body. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  Mr.  Yabdey 
was  a  littie  doubtful  as  to  the  UBhijoi 
church-going ;  but  finally  decided  to  risk 
it,  and  would  have  enjoyed  the  aervioe  but 
for  the  unusual  attentiveness  and  urbanity 
of  the  pew-opener,  who  twice  came  to  aik 
whether  he  felt  any  draught  from  the 
ventilator,  and  generally  smled  npon  him 
in  a  way  that  caused  him  to  recollect^  with 
a  nervous  shudder,  that  though  ahe  was  a 
pew-opener  by  profession,  she  was  a  widow 
in  private  life. 

Was  it  posdble  that  she  had  any  inkling 
of  what  had  happened  t  Mr.  Yabdey 
chewed  the  cud  of  this  reflection  during 
sermon  time,  and  very  impalataUe  he 
found  it 

Monday  morning  came.  Tlie  boy  waa 
astonishingly  punotud,  bebg  half  an  hour 
late  to  the  minute. 

About  eleven  o'dock  Mr.  Yabdey,  who 
was  dusting  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
window,  was  aware  of  a  sort  of  edipse^  aa 
though  some  darl^  opaque  body  had 
intervened  between  him  and  the  aon. 
Lookbg  up,  he  was  almost  pardysed  at 
the  sight  of  a  femde  in  blacki  with  her  I 
nose  pressed  against  the  glass,  attentivdy  I 
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regAidiDg  him.    Am  noon  ai  the  eanght  hb 
eye  she  smiled  and  nodded. 

The  tobaeoontat'a  jaw  dropped,  and 
there  was  a  wild,  honied  look  about  him 
that  might  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone ; 
but  it  had  no  ^ect  upon  the  lady  oatside 
beyond  moving  her  from  the  window  to 
the  door.  Entering  the  shop,  she  was  jast 
in  time  to  eatch  sight  of  her  prey 
disappearing  through  the  opposite  door, 
which  he  secured  behind  him  and  then  sat 
down  to  tUnk. 

At  first  he  ransacked  his  brain  hope- 
lessly; the  woman,  meanwhile,  rapping 
impatiently  on  the  counter. 
•  Then  a  means  of  escape,  so  simple  that 
he  was  amazed  it  had  never  before  sug- 
gested itself,  rose  up  before  his  mind. 

"  Why  not  say  I'm  suited  Y  " 

At  the  same  moment  there  came  a  tap 
at  the  door. 

''Who's  therel"  demanded  Mr.  Tabtley. 

"  Please,  sir,  it's  me,"  was  the  answer  in 
the  tones  of  Thomas. 

He  was  a  lanky,  growing  boy,  snl  it 
was  surprising  what  a  narrow  space  he 
manas^ed  to  squeeze  through. 

"There's  a  lady  wants  to  see  yermost 
pertickler,"  he  remarked,  with  a  backward 
motion  of  the  thumb.  ''Gome  on  approval, 
that's  what  she  says,  and  I  wants  to  know 
whether  I'm  to  sheer  her  off  or  what ! " 

" Thomas,"  said  his  master,  "of  course 
you  posted  that  letter  on  Saturday  f  " 

"Oh,  lawk!" 

The  delinquent  fumbled  for  a  moment 
in  a  trouser  pocket,  prior  to  producing  the 
letter  in  an  extremely  dirty  and  much 
crampled  condition,  with  a  piece  of  toffee 
still  adhering  to  it. 

"  I  been  and  clean  forgot  all  about  it." 

"  Thomas,"  with  the  calmness  of  despair, 
"you've  been  the  ruin  of  me,  I  shouldn't 
wonder.  However,  you  can  tell  the  lady 
I'm  much  obliged,  but  I'm  suited." 

Thomas  went  accordingly,  and  Mr. 
Tabsley  awaited  the  result  with  his  ear  to 
the  keyhole.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
voices,  one  rather  high  and  shrill,  with  an 
accent  of  determination  that  boded  ill. 
Then  Thomas's  knuckles  applied  for  ra- 
admisdon,  and  he  was  allowed  to  enter 
with  the  same  precautions  as  before. 

"  Well,"  anxiously, "  what  did  she  say  V 

"She  says  you  may  be  suited,  but  she  ain't, 
and  she  insists  on  a  pussonal  intervoo." 

"  Oh,  she  does,  does  she.  Very  well  then, 
Thomas,  you  can  look  after  the  shop.  I'm 
going  to  bed." 

AU  the  rest  of  the  morning  there  were 


constant  bulletins  passbg  between  the 
shop  and  the  chamber  over  it. 

"Ain't  she  gone  yet,  Thomas t"  Mr. 
Yabsley  raised  his  head  from  the  pillow 
to  enquire  for  about  the  ninth  time. 

"  Not  her,  and  what's  more  I  come  to 
tell  yer  as  there's  a  couple  more  come  by 
carrier's  cart  I  told  *em  you<  was  in  bed, 
but  they  said  as  they  reckoned  they'd  wait 
tQl  you  got  up." 

'>  Thomas,"  cried  the  tobaceonist,  "  I've 
been  a  good  master  to  you,  haven't  It" 

"  I  don't  say  you  ain't." 

"  Very  well  then ;  go  downstairs  and  tell 
'em  not  to  be  alarmed,  but  you  don't  like 
the  looks  of  me,  and,  judging  by  the  spots, 
you're  afraid  it's  either  measles  or  smi^- 
pock.  Anyhow,  say  I'll  be  down  <Ureckly, 
and  I  hope  they  won't  think  of  going  with- 
out seeing  me." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  sound  of  the 
shop  door  banging  violently  was  followed 
by  that  of  retreating  footsteps  and  gradually 
receding  voices. 

The  boy  came  grinning  to  report  that 
the  charm  had  worked. 

"  Thomas,"  said  the  tobacconist,  sinking 
back  exhausted,  "you  can  put  up  the 
shutters,  and  if  any  one  else  comes,  say  I'm 
dead." 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  or  so 
another  tap  at  the  door  roused  him  from 
the  state  of  semi-unconsciousness  into 
which  he  was  sinking. 

"  That  you  back  agafaii  Thomas  t  What- 
ever's  up  now ! " 

"  It  isn't  Thomai,  it's  me,  Mrs.  Wardle, 
come  to  see  if  I  couldn't  do  anything  for 
you,  and  I've  brought  a  little  beef  tea." 

The  beef  tea  was  good.  Mr.  Tabsley 
sat  up  and  disposed  of  it  with  relish. 
After  which  Mrs.  Wardle  rearranged  his 
pillows  and  tidied  up. 

She  was  a  eomfortable,  natty  little 
woman,  hardworking,  too,  and  honest  as 
the  day,  with  a  brisk  sort  of  way  about 
her  that  did  yon  good.  It  did  Mr.  Tabsley 
good. 

Having  put  everything  straight  and 
drawn  down  the  blind,  she  was  about  to  take 
her  departure,  when  a  sudden  exclamation 
made  her  start 

"Lor,  Mr.  Tabsley,  sir^  are  yon  took 
worse  %  Shall  I  run  for  the  doctor  1  Is 
it  in  your  back,  or  legs,  or  where)" 

"  I'm  not  worse,  rm  better,  a  lot    It 

was  jest  a  sudden Mrs.  Wardle,  I 

declare  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  but 
you're  a  widder,  ain't  you  t " 

"Well,  sir,  you  oi^ht  to  know  by  this 
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iiffl6|  leeing  Tya  been  one  thb  ten  year 
and  more." 

"Mn.  Wardle/'  propping  himaelf  on 
one  elbow,  <<  there's  be^  a  lot  of  women 
abont  tbe  place  to-day  wanting  me  to 
marry  'em.  IVe  managed  to  get  rid  of 
'em  for  the  present,  but  there's  no  saying 
when  they'll  be  baok  again  and  carrying 
on  worse^n  ever.  Mrs.  Wardle,  there's 
only  one  way  of  getting  even  with  'em  as  I 
can  see.  You've  washed  and  mended  and 
generally  done  for  me  for  some  years. 
S'pose  yon  was  to  marry  me  and  do  for  me 
altogether  1 " 

"  Mis— ter  Tabsley  I  I  declare  I  never 
didl  I'm  that  took  aback  as  never 
wasl" 

"Ton  know  my  ways/'  continned  the 
ardent  wooer,  ''and  yon'n  Jacob  have 
always  got  on  well  together.  Somehow, 
it's  jest  strack  me  as  I  might  do  worse, 
and,  anyhow,  you'd  be  able  to  keep  off 
them  other  harpies.  And,  Mrs.  Wardle, 
the  bands  might  be  put  up  next  Sanday,  if 
convenient." 

"WeU,  Mr.  Yabsley,  sir,  though  I 
should  no  more  have  dreamed  of  such  a 
thiuR  I    StUl,  I  don't  know  but  what " 

"  Then  that's  settled,  and  I'm  very  glad 
I  happened  to  think  of  it  Yon  can  tell 
Thomas  to  take  down  the  shutters,  and  if 
any  one  else  should  apply  for  the  situation, 
you  can  say  the  vacancy's  filled  up." 

A  DOWNSTROKE. 
Bt  a.  mobebly. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  postman  trudging  up  the  lime-tree 
avenue  of  Holme  Boyal  in  the  bright 
sunshine  of  a  June  morning  was  made  the 
victim  of  a  daring  outrage.  A  band  of 
three  desperadoes  stood  in  wait  for  him  at 
the  firftt  turning,  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  was 
pointed  at  his  knees,  and  he  was  commanded 
to  '<  Stand  and  deliver  1 " 

"  You  may  take  me  prisoner.  Missy,  and 
welcome,  but  I've  got  to  be  killed  before  I 
give  up  my  letters,  you  know." 

The  bandit  leader  looked  darkly  at  him 
from  under  the  big  newspaper  cocked-hat 
that  covered  her  yellow  curls,  and  fumbled 
with  the  big  sword  stuck  in  her  blue  sash ; 
while  her  aide-de-camp  laughed  at  the 
joke,  as  only  a  red  Irish  setter  can  laugh, 
liis  pretty  nink  tongue  curling  and  his 
feathery  tail  wavbg  high.  The  third, 
more  bloodthirsty,  removed  his  thumb 
from  his  mouth,  and  was  proceeding  to 


extremities  with  a  flashing  tin  trumpet^  but 
rescue  was  at  hand. 

''  Hullo  !  What's  this  !  Bobbing  the 
mail!  Lucky  I'm  a  magistrate.  To  prison 
with  the  lot  of  you." 

Mr.  Oarteret  stepped  from  out  the 
shrubbery,  picked  up  the  second  brigand 
and  put  him  on  his  shoulder,  took  the 
letters  and  papers  from  the  postman,  and 
walked  off  whistling. 

'*Give  the  newspaper  to  poor  Pat  to 
carry,"  commanded  tiie  bandit  chieftain 
rather  breathlessly,  as  she  trotted  along 
trying  to  keep  pace  with  her  father's  long 
strides.  '*He  does  so  like  playing  at 
postman.  There  1  Go  find  the  mistress, 
good  dog  1  Now  Baby  Claude  may  carry 
some,  and  then  he  won't  put  his^thumb  in 
his  moutb." 

<*He  won'c  take  them.  He  hates  the 
sight  of  a  letter  as  much  as  I  do." 

'*  So  he  does.  He  put  all  his  Cwistmas 
cards  into  his  bwead  and  milL  Why  doea 
men  hate  letters,  faiher  1 "  pursued  Cissio, 
who  had  a  taste  for  philosophic  enquiry. 

**  Got  to  answer  them." 

"But  you  doean'r.  You  let  mother 
write  your  letters,  just  as  I  does  for  Baby 
Claude  when  he  gets  an  invitation.  Oh, 
there's  mother  1 "  and  taking  the  lead — ^as 
the  womenkind  of  the  Carteret  faodly 
were  rather  given  to  doing — she  busUed  up 
the  verandah  steps  to  where  Mrs.  Carteret 
awaited  them,  standing  in  the  French 
window  of  a  bright  little  morning-room 
filled  with  roaes  and  sunshine. 

Boses  on  the  walls,  on  the  old-fashioned 
chintzes,  in  the  big  silver  bowl  on  the  table, 
stuck  in  the  bait  of  Mrs.  Carteret's  white 
gown,  and  meandering  all  over  grand- 
mother's quaint  treasures  of  china  in  the 
corner  cupboards.  Bose-scent  wafting  in 
with  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air  through 
the  open  verandah  window.  It  was  a  room 
to  make  the  veriest  Ue-a-bed  forgive  an 
eight  o'clock  bseakfaat. 

"Seven  letters  for  you,  Mamsi&  Are 
you  glad  I    Why  1 " 

''Of  course  I  am.  They  bring  news 
of  friends  and  —  and  —  all  sorts  of 
pleasant  things,"  Mrs.  Carteret  answered, 
smiling.  She  was  young,  happy  and 
pretty,  one  of  those  women  to  whom 
friends  and  pleasant  things  come  by  right 
of  nature.  She  tore  off  tiro  envelopes, 
while  the  butler  brought  in  the  coffee  and 
omelette.  Cissie  scrambled  into  her  chair, 
and  Baby  Claude  drummed  impatiently  on 
the  table  with  his  apooUi  making  round 
eyes  at  the  bread  and  milk. 
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*'  Here'i— oh,  a  bill  from  the  bootmaker 
at  Grownbridge,  and  another  from  Vere 
and  Oxford'!  "  —  Mr.  Carteret  was  mde 
enoDgh  to  laagh — *'  and  a  note  from  Jennfe 
Trevor.  Now  we  ehall  hear  when  ihe'e 
eomingi  Fiye-thirty  thb  afternoon.  Yon 
shall  go  with  father  to  meet  her  if  yon  are 
good,  Cisaie— don't  forget  to  order  the 
loggage-eartt  Greorge.  An  invitation  to 
a  haymaking  party  at  the  Bectory;  will 
Jennie  be  tc^  fine  and  fashionable  a  yonng 
lady  for  that,  I  wonder  t  She  waa  a  regalar 
romp  seven  years  ago.  Here's  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Gedars — that  will  dispose  of 
every  day  she  is  with  ns  except  Thursday. 
What  can  we  do  then,  I  wonder  Y" 

"  I've  got  to  drive  over  to  Crownbrldge 
to  meet  those  lawyers  in  the  morning. 
Soppose  I  take  her  f  I  can  give  her  some 
Inncheon  at  the  '  Crown,'  and  show  her 
the  Minster,  and  then  drive  on  to  Bridge 
Park  and  see  the  kennels." 

'*  They  are  sure  to  cateh  you  and  keep 
yon  to  tennis  and  snpper  if  you  go  to 
Bridge.  Yon'U  have  a  lovely  drive  home 
by  moonlight." 

'<  Aren't  yon  ooming,  too  t " 

"Can't.  There's  a  G.F.S.  committee 
meeting  on,  and  I  have  to  preside,  and, 
Creorge,  here's  a  notice  about  that  charity. 
I  wish  you'd  get  elected  churchwarden 
next  year — or  let  me.  We  can'c  leave 
the  mansgement  in  the  present  hands. 
Now,  Cissie^  say  grace." 

Trivial — most  trivial  ehatter.  A  common- 
place, beautif nl,  happy  little  family  scene ; 
yet,  as  we  treasure  the  toys  and  trifles 
that  a  loved  dead  hand  has  touched,  so  in 
days  to  come  Mabel  Carteret  found  herself 
dwelling  on  each  idle  word,  each  detail  of 
the  picture;  solemn  brown-eyed  Baby 
Claude  feeding  seriously,  Cissie  discursive 
and  important — very  Uke  herself  as  she 
admitted  amusedly — and  her  great,  silent, 
solid  George,  with  his  slow,  indulgent 
smile  lighting  his  handsome  face  whenever 
he  looked  at  her.  Pat  on  the  verandah 
outside  basking  in  the  sun,  an  occasional 
glance  or  cock  of  the  ear  indicating  the 
intell^nt  interest  he  was  taking  in  the 
conversation. 

The  party  soon  broke  up  and  disperced. 
The  cmldren  trotted  away  with  nurse, 
George  strode  off  to  the  Home  Farm,  Pat 
aecompapying  him  affably  as  far  as  the 
end  of  the  avenue,  from  whence  he  in- 
variably returned  to  look  after  the  house 
during  the  master's  absence.  Mabel,  left 
to  herself,  started  gaily  on  her  morning's 
routine  of  inspection,  from  housekeeper's 


room  to  stables,  from  conservatories  to  the 
pretty  suite  of  rooms  destined  for  lier 
viritor,  with  perhaps  a  touch  of  extra 
particularity,  in  view  of  her  guest's  possible 
criticisms.  Jennie,  her  oldest  and  best- 
beloved  friend,  lisd  spent  the  lon^  seven 
years  since  they  had  met  studyug  life 
and  enjoying  it  after  the  latest  modem 
fashion  of  "tiie  bright  and  beautiful 
English  gbl,"  while  Mabel,  in  her  placid 
and  hnn^rum,  albeit  dignified  existence, 
had  followed  her  career  with  a  mixture  of 
astonishment  and  adoiiration,  in  which 
envy  had  no  part.  Ddep  in  her  simple, 
self-satisfied  soul  was  fixed  the  conviction 
that  to  be  the  mutress  of  Holme  Boyal 
and  the  wife  of  G^rge  Carteret  was  a  lot 
surpassing  that  of  aU  other  women — only 
she  was  concerned  that  Jennie  should 
admit  it  Her  progress  ended  in  the 
library,  Georse's  special  haunt  It  was 
cool  and  shady  and  silent  She  put  the 
few  papers  lybg  about  tidily  under  the 
letter-weight,  gave  an  altogether  un- 
necessary dusting  to  the  pipes  on  the 
mantelshelf,  and  picked  up  a  stray  driving- 
glove  that  she  found  lying  on  the  floor, 
putting  it  to  lier  soft  cheek  in  a  foolish 
and  entirely  unaccountable  manner. 
George's  photograph  hanging  near  her  own 
peculiar  chafr  caught  her  eye^  and  she 
laughed  and  almost  blushed.  '■  You're  a 
darling  I "  she  murmured  to  it  confidentially. 
'<  You  will  think  that  I  don't  look  older 
than  Jennie  yet,  in  spite  of  seven  years' 
marriage,  and  am  still  ever  so  much 
prettier;  and  you'll  tell  me  so,  and  you 
never  say  what  you  don't  believe."  Then 
she  fell  to  remembering  the  days  of  long 
ago,  when  people  told  her  that  Gkorge 
Carteret  was  not  young,  or  rich,  or  clever 
enough  for  beautiful  Mabel  Trent,  and  she 
had  had  but  the  one  answer  to  give  them : 
"He  is  the  one  man  in  the  world  tot 
me,  and  I  am  the  one  woman  for  him." 
''And  it  was  true,  and  eveiy  year  lias 
made  it  truer,"  said  Mabel,  smilbg  at  the 
portrait 

Then  a  sudden  knock  at  the  door 
made  her  start  guiltily  away  and  seat 
herself  hurriedly  in  George's  great  library 
.chafr.  Only  Pat,  after  aU.  He  shoved 
the  door  open  and  marched  in,  tail  erects 
his  beauUfol  amber  eyes  shining  with 
delight,  and  a  letter  held  softly  in  his 
brown  lips — a  square  envelope  with  an 
address  in  type-writing. 

**  Oh,  you  dear  dog  I  Where  did  you 
find  iti  How  could  they  have  dropped 
it)"    And    Mabel,    without    more   ado, 
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opened  it.  It  wm  bo  manifestly  a 
circular  that  she  bad  no  heaitatlon  in 
doing  10,  thoQgli  it  was  addressed  to  her 
husband.  George's  hatred  of  pen  and  ink 
had  passed  into  a  proverb.  Had  it  been 
even  a  private  letter  of  the  most  confi- 
dential natore  it  woold  sooner  or  later 
have  eome  to  herj  nhe  knew,  either  to 
write  or  dictate  the  answer.  Thos  it  was 
no  scrapie  that  made  her  stop  suddenly  in 
the  act  of  tearing  it  open  and  re-read  the 
direction:  "To  G.  Norman  Carteret, 
Esq.,  Holme  Soya],  Broxham,  Loamshire." 

"*  Norman."  It  was  the  name  her  hus- 
band used  to  be  called  by  in  his  young 
days,  but  never  since  she  had  known  him. 
When,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
George,  he  became  heir  of  Holme  Royal,  it 
was  considered  desirable  that  he  should 
use  his  first  name,  and  continue  the  line  of 
George  Garterets  diat  had  held  the  property 
for  many  generations.  ''  Norman  "  struck 
her  as  nnfamOiar  and  impertinent  some- 
how, and  set  her  against  the  communication 
from  the  beginning. 

Thus  it  ran,  in  italic  type ; 

"  NoRMAK, — I  am  in  London,  ill,  poor, 
and  so  friendless  that  I  must  even  come 
for  help  to  you — ^to  you  who  have  most 
likely  forgotten  my  very  name,  and  be- 
lieved, or  at  any  rate  wished  to  believe  me 
dead  any  time  these  thirteen  years.  I  have 
heard  that  you  are  married.  I  leave  it  to 
yon  to  make  my  existence  known  to  your 
wife  or  not.  I  shall  not  be  the  one  to 
make  trouble.  Let  me  hear  from  you 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  unless  yon 
prefer  that  I  shall  come  to  you.  Perhaps 
you  may  not  care  that  your  home  should 
be  haunted  by  a  ghost  from  the  past — ^your 
past.  I  can  promise  that^  once  laid,  it 
shall  darken  your  path  no  mora  I  have 
kind  friends  abroad,  and  if  you  will  ^send 
me  the  means  of  returning  to  themi  you 
shall  hear  no  more  of  her  who  was  once, 
—Yours,  "Nora.  Vane." 


Mabel's  face  slowly  crimsoned  as  she 
read,  and  her  brows  knit.  What  a  letter ! 
AU  the  more  repulsive  from  its  crude  clear- 
ness of  type^aiddressed  to  her  husband  by 
a  woman  of  whom  she  had  never  heard.  A 
woman  who  claimed  hb  past,  who  called 
him  "  Norman,"  who  wrote  in  a  tone  of 
mysterious  familiarity  and  defiance.  There 
was  no  other  "Norman  Carteret/'  no 
cousin  between  whom  and  her  husband  any 
confusion  could  exist.    A  woman  whom 

^  husband  had  wished  to  believe  dead ! 


Why!  Thirteen  years  agol  That  was 
before  she  had  ever  heard  of  or  seen  him, 
when  she  was  in  the  schoolroom.  And  he  t 
He  had  been  a  student  at  Bonn  about 
that  time,  she  remembered.  It  had  been  a 
freak  of  his  freakish  father  to  send  him 
there,  an^  to  send  for  him  home  again  a 
year  or  two  after.  Vane  I  Now  she  re- 
membered the  name.  He  had  English 
friends  there  —  a  Mrs.  Vane  and  her 
daughter,  or  daughters.  They  had  a  house 
outside  the  town,  and  were  so  kind  to  the 
young  English  students  there.  Mabel's  lip 
curled.  She  thought  she  knew  the  sort  of 
house,  and  lady,  and  daughter — particularly 
the  daughter.  They  are  to  be  found  near 
several  University  towns.  But  how  dare 
this  Nora,  after  all  these  years,  write  as  if 
— as  if 

"  George  will  explain  it  all,"  she  dedared 
to  herself  sturdily,  folding  up  and  pocketing 
the  letter.  "  It's  his  affair,  not  mine."  It 
was  with  an  effort  little  short  of  heroic  that 
she  went  through  the  rest  of  her  morning's 
engagements  without  allowing  herself  to 
glance  at  the  clock  unnecessarUy,  or  look 
down  the  long  avenue  by  which  George 
would  return. 

The  luncheon  bell  rang  at  last.  Giisle 
and  Claude^  in  their  clean  pinafores  and 
newly-brushed  hair  were  in  their  places, 
and  the  chicken  had  been  carved,  before 
Mabel  heard  his  voice  in  the  halL  Not 
his  voice  only,  unluckily.  A  neighbour,  full 
of  some  stable  disasters,  had  accompuiied 
him  home,  and  was  to  be  dropped  at  his 
own  gate  when  George  drove  to  the  station 
to  meet  Miss  Trevor.  After  luncheon 
George  left  her  to  entertain  his  friend 
while  he  interviewed  his  bailiff,  then 
the  two  men  and  their  cigars  disappeared 
stablewards.  It  was  not  till  the  dog-eart 
was  actually  at  the  door  and  Cissie  de- 
manding the  driving-seat,  that  she  could 
catch  her  husband  for  a'  hasty  minute  in 
thehaa 

"  George,  here's  a  letter;  just  look  at  ft 
and  tell  me  how  to  answer  it." 

"Can't  you  do  it  yourself  t"  he  asked, 
taking  it  with  a  comicid  grimace  of  distaate. 
Then  his  eyes  opened  wide  as  he  read,  and 
a  look,  first  of  incredulity,  then  of  annoy- 
ance, crossed  his  face.  He  crumpled  it 
into  a  ball  and  tossed  it  away  into  a 
corner. 

"  Answer  it,  not  1 1  It's  a  fraud,  and  an 
impudent  one." 

"  But  who's  Nora  Vane  f " 

"  No  such  person.    Daad,  years  ago." 

"  Beally.    Who  told  you  so  t " 
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*' The  man  who  oaghi  to  know  best.  I'm 
coming,  Harris — get  in.  Five  minutei  late. 
We  ahall  keep  Misi  Trevor  waiting." 

'*Bat,  George,  what  do  yon  mean  to 
dot" 

**  Nothing.  Writo  yonrself  if  yoa  like, 
and  say  so,"  and  he  was  off. 

Mabel  picked  np  the  ommpled  ball  of 
paper,  smoothed  it  oat,  looking  at  it  with 
less  bewilderment  and  more  disfavoar  than 
before.  She  remembered  those  people  at 
Bonn  perfectly  now.  They  were  mosical, 
literary,  or  artistic,  she  thought  —  not  a 
recommendation  to  the  little  Philistine. 
"  If  George  had  only  stayed  at  home  and 
gone  to  Oxford  as  an  Englbh  gentleman 
shonld,  there  need  have  been  none  of  this 
worry,"  she  thought.  "Anything  may 
happen  abroad."  She  had  no  shade  of 
miatmst  of  her  husband,  only  of  the  com- 
pany into  which  he  might  have  strayed 
without  her  being  at  hand  to  protect  him. 

'<It  must  be  some  mistake  about  the 
death.  It  can't  be  a  fraud,  or  she  wouldn't 
have  asked  to  see  him.  Well,  she  shan't." 
Mabel  could  vividly  realise  George's  help- 
lessness in  face  of  a  pitoous  appeal,  and  had 
already  made  a  dean  sweep  of  sundry 
damsels  in  distress,  importunate  widows 
and  such-like,  who  used  to  beset  the  open- 
handed  young  Squire.  She  thought  long 
and  carefully.  "  I  will  see  her  myself.  I 
shall  be  alone  on  Thursday.  I  will  accept 
her  offer  of  coming  here.  If  she's  an  im- 
postor she'll  keep  away  altogether ;  if  she 
is  really  one  of  those  Bonn  people,  why 
then — it  will  be  bettor  to  have  her  when 
George  is  safely  out  of  the  way,"  she  de- 
cided. To  toke  no  notice  might  subject 
George  to  a  fresh  application.  The  affair 
must  be  ended,  and  promptiy,  and  she  was 
the  woman  to  do  it.  To  the  real  Nora  she 
was  prepared  to  behave  generously,  due 
explanation  being  given.  So  without 
further  ado  she  despatohed  a  noto  to  the 
address  given,  regretting  that  Mr.  Gartoret's 
absence  from  home  would  prevent  his  seeing 
Miss  Vane,  and  appointing  Thursday  for 
the  lady's  visit.  Then  she  dismissed  the 
disagreeable  subject 

The  five-thirty  train  duly  arrived,  and 
with  it  Miss  Jennie  Trevor  —  also  Miss 
Trevor's  big  French  trunks,  and  her  tonnis 
racket,  golf  dubs,  violin  and  camera,  her 
fox-torrier,  banjo,  fishing-rods,  eaael  and 
aketohing  umbrella,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life.  Jennie  was  a  very  good  specimen 
of  the  modem  young  lady,  toll,  smart, 
and  many-giftod.  Jennie  was  equal  to 
robbing  it  off  though.    She  was  a  brilliant 


young  person,  who  carried  her  own  atmo- 
sphere with  her — or  created  one — wherever 
she  went.  The  dinner-party  given  in  her 
honour  that  night  was  the  liveliest  on 
record.  Tim  simple  countiy  men  and 
maidens  were  quite  astonished  to  find  how 
brilliant  they  could  be  nnderthe  magnetic 
influence  of  the  gay  young  stranger  who 
sang  them  the  latest  song,  told  them  the 
latest  sodety  goisip,  and  taught  them  the 
latest  absurdity  in  siter-dinner  diversions. 

"What  charming  friends  you  have, 
Mabel ! "  she  ezdaimed  as  the  last  departed. 
"  I'm  ashamed  of  myself  for  talking  and 
laughing  so  much,  and  I've  promised — oh, 
what  have  I  not  promised  !  To  try  Mr. 
Harris's  mare — ^to  photograph  the  Abbey — 
to  row  to  somewhere.  X  must  write  It  all 
down  before  I  forget"  She  stooped  to  pick 
up  some  of  the  numerous  envelopes  with 
which  Pat  had  strewn  the  floor  in  the 
exhibition  of  Us  last  accomplishment,  and 
which  he  was  now  conscientiously  convey- 
ing one  by  one  back  to  the  library  waste- 
paper  basket.  Mabd  gave  a  littie  start  as 
she  saw  the  one  in  Jennie's  liand. 

"  Bemington,"  pronounced  Jennie,  look- 
ing at  the  addrMs.  "Very  badly  done^ 
too.'^ 

'<  Why  f  Doesn't  everybody  writo  alike 
with  a  machine  t " 

*<  Not  a  bit  of  it  Some  folks'  typing  is 
as  bad  as  their  writing.  Mine  was  worse, 
I  believe,  the  only  time  I  tried  it  This, 
you  see,  is  not  spaced  properly — ^not  room 
enough  left  for  capitals — and  look,  the 
small  'n'  has  been  struck  every  time 
instead  of  the  '  m,'  and  the  third  stroke 
added  after  with  a  pen— just  the  blunder 
that  shows  most  in  your  address.  Well, 
now  for  my  engagemente.  About  fifteen 
for  to-morrow,  and  a  doaen  for  the  next 
day.    And  the  next  9 " 

*'That  is  the  day  yon  go  to  Crown- 
bridge  with  my  husband,  and  I  am  left  at 
home  to  my  own  devices." 

CHAPTER  II. 

Miss  Trevor  brought  George  Carteret's 
handsome  pair  of  chestnuts  home  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  unaccompanied  except 
by  the  groom,  taking  the  awkward  turn 
into  the  lime-tree  avenue  in  a  workman- 
like manner,  and  bringing  the  horses  up 
with  an  artistic  flourish  at  the  front  door 
exactiy  as  tiie  dock  chimed  a  quarter  to 
dinner-time. 

The  house  was  silent,  and  the  hall 
seemed  empty  as  she  entered.    Coming 
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Bnddenly  npon  Mabel's  white  face  and 
dreM  in  the  library  doorway,  she  came  as 
near  to  a  start  and  a  scream  as  her  well- 
trained  nerves  would  allow. 

''Where  is  George t  I  want  him  at 
oncel" 

'*  Oh,  Fm  so  sorry.  I  was  to  tell  yon 
that  somebody — you'll  know  all  about  it — 
somebody  whose  signature  is  wanted  for 
some  deeds,  can't  be  in  Crownbridge  till 
to-morrow  morning,  so  to  save  another 
journey  Mr.  M[attiiewp,  that  nice  old  agent, 
is  gobg  to  put  him  up  to-nfght  We 
didn't  go  to  Bridge  Park.  Mr.  Osrteret 
thought  I'd  better  get  home  in  daylight 
Anything  vnrongl  Children  wellf  You 
looked  so  pale  it  startled  me." 

"Nothing  wrong.  I  must  see  George 
at  once,  though." 

'*You  can't  go  now,  Mabel  1  You 
couldn't  get  home  to-night — and  there's 
nowhere  for  yon  to  stay.  The  '  Crown '  is 
full,  we  couldn't  get  a  private  room  to 
lunch  in.    And  the  horses " 

"No,  of  course.  They  can't  go  out 
again,  and  tiiere's  nothing  but  George's 
hunter  in  the  stable  just  now.  I  must 
write  after  dinner." 

"  Now,  what  is  the  matter!"  Jennie  ssked 
herself  as  she  hastily  completed  her  dinner 
toilette;  ''she  isn't  ill,  nor  the  children. 
Business,  I  suppose,  but  why  can't  it  keep 
a  day  f  She  looks  jast  as  if  she  had  been 
peeping  into  some  Blue  Chamber  in  our 
absence." 

Mabel  was.  herself  at  dinner,  at  least,  all 
tliat  a  hostess  should  be,  and  Jennie  was  a 
discreet  young  person  of  vast  experience, 
so  a  casual  observer  might  have  remarked 
nothbig  amiss  at  the  pretty  tdte-M^se 
dinner,  or  in  the  evening  that  followed ; 
Jennie  dtting  in  her  basket-chair  in  the 
verandah  listening  to  the  nightingales,  and 
Mabel  in  the  softly-lighted  drawing-room 
writing  at  her  davenport  till  bed-time. 

"George  will  not  be  home  to-day," 
Mabelannouncedat  breakfast  next  morning; 
"I  am  so  sorry.  We  must  ask  Walter 
Harris  to  come  with  us  to  the  flower  show 
instead." 

"  I  heard  the  groom  go  with  your  letter 
last  night,"  Jennie  answered  placidly. 
"Cissie,  am  I  to  take  your  portrait  or 
Pat's  this  mombg  1 " 

"George  mayn't  be  home  before  Monday," 
Mabel  went  on.  "  He  has  more  business 
to  get  through  than  he  expected." 

"  What  a  pity  1  Do  you  think  I  might 
ride  Champion  while  he  is  away?  I'll 
take  such  care  of  him." 


Decidedly,  if  there  were  anything  amiss, 
Jennie  wodd  not  be  the  one  to  notice  it. 

So  two  days  slipped  by,  full  of  June 
sunshine  and  mirth,  roses  and  haymakhig, 
tennis  and  strawberries  and  cream,  but 
on  the  third  Jennie  up  and  spoke : 

"Mabel,  when  a  place  gets  flail  of 
poisonous  gas  or  vapours  wliat  would  you 
do!" 

"  Do  1  Open  a  window,  I  suppose,  and 
let  it  out  —  or  get  some  fresh  air  in 
somehow.  Why  do  you  askt  Is  it  a 
conundrum  t" 

"No,  a  parable.  There  are  noxious 
fumes  of  some  sort  poisoning  your  moral 
atmosphere,  I  know.  Can't  I  blow  them 
awayt"  She  glanced  from  Mabel's  pale 
face  to  her  untouched  coffee.  "I'm  vulgarly 
faiquisitive,  I  know  I  am.  I  can't  help 
seeing  that  something  is  up,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  it  is." 

"  What  have  you  seen  t " 

"  It  began  on  Thursday.  I  thought  it 
was  just  manied  folks'  ways  that  made 
you  look  so  miserable  when  I  told  you 
Georffo  couldn't  come  home^  and  that  it 
was  sheer  affection  tliat  kept  yon  writing 
that  volume  of  a  letter  to  him  all  the 
evening.  But  you  never  cheered  a  bit 
when  you  had  got  his  answer,  and  have 
been  going  as  in  a  dream  ever  since.  If 
you  were  engaged  you  couldn't  do  more ! 
Tell  me  all  about  it,  dearie.  You  always 
used  to  tell  me  everything  in  the  good 
old  days,  and  you  never  repented  it,  did 
you!" 

"No,  Jennie,  never  I  But  I'm  not 
wretched,  though.  Not  a  bit.  I've  no 
reason  to  be,"  Mabel  protested  stoutly. 
Then  she  looked  wistfully  Into  Jennie's 
bright  face.  "I  will  tell  you  all  my 
troubles.  You  are  so  much  deverer,  and 
have  seen  so  much  more  of  the  world  than 
I,  you  may  see  some  explanation.  George 
isn't  good  at  writing,  or  he  could  give  one 
directly.  I  wonder  sometimes  whether  I 
have  been  blundering  Into  a  trap  by  my 
own  obstinacy  and  self-BufficIency.  Bat 
come  into  the  library,  we  can  talk  quietly 
there." 

Jennie  picked  up  her  knitting  and 
followed  her  hostess.  There  was  a  locked 
despatch-box  on  the  table,  which  Mabel 
opened  in  nervous  haste,  as  if  she  feared 
she  might  change  her  mind.  She  took 
out  three  papers  and  passed  one  to  Jennie. 
That  astute  young  person  read  it  without 
exclamation  or  enquiry  till  the  end* 

"  Who  is  this  Nora  Vane  t " 

"  An  old  friend  of  George's.    Desd,  he 
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Manres  me.  He  wna  for  taking  no  notice 
of  thiti  bat  as  osnal,  I  wanted  to  manage 
eyerytiiing  myaelf,  and  wrote  telling  her 
to  come  here  and  I  wonld  tee  her.    So  she 


i> 


earner 

"I  nnderstand.  On  Thnnday,  .was  It 
notf    What  was  she  like  1" 

"A  little  woman;  not  yoang,  and  not 
quite  a  lady,  I  thought  She  kept  her  veil 
down,  and  sat  with  her  back  to  the  light. 
Bat  she  aays  she  Is  Nora  Vane,  and  can 
prove  it ;  and  ihe  laya— the  daree  to  lay  to 
me  —  that  ihe  is  George's  wifel"  said 
Mabel,  eoming  to  the  pcont  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

"  An  attempt  at  eztortbn,  of  eoarse." 

Jennie's  Voice  was  studiedly  calm,  bat 
her  knitting  needles  stambled  and  clashed 
together,  and  the  Eilbam  orphan  who 
got  that  sock  found  an  unaccountable  knot 
hi  his  ankle. 

"  I  was  too  angry  and  horrified  to  stop 
her.  I  thought  she  must  be  mad  and  I  let  her 
goon.  Then  she  told  me  how  G^ige  used  to 
come  to  her  mother's  house  at  Bonn,  and  fell 
in  lore  with  her  at  first  sight;  and  how  her 
mother,  having  proper  pnde,  sent  her  off 
as  governess  in  an  English  famOy — gover- 
ness, with  that  accent !  —  and  (Ssorge 
followed  her  to  Ems,  where  they  were 
married  by  the  English  chaplain,  and  then 
his  father  recalled  him  to  Ibgland." 

"  Did  she  give  you  dates  of  these  events) 
It  seems  as  if  it  would  be  easy  to  contradict 
her." 

"Oby  she  had  the  dates  of  George's 
movements  right  enough,  and  showed  me 
his  letters  to  her  from  England  arranging 
for  her  to  follow  him.  He  dared  not  ask 
Us  own  people  to  receive  hery  but  he 
worked  upon  the  feelings  of  liis  aunt,  Lady 
Margaret  Wade,  who  befriended  her,  and 
kept  their  secret  Then  she  told  me 
plainly  that  she  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  George,  instead  of  being  the  eldest 
son  and  hefr,  was  dependent  on  a  very 
severe  tyrannical  father.  They  weuled 
soon  of  one  another,  and  agveed  to  part 
She  went  to  Bussia  as  governess — saw  her 
way  to  a  brilliant  marriage — and  sent 
home  news  of  her  death  as  the  best  way 
of  ridding  herself  of  her  husband.  She 
didn't  marry,  lost  her  situation,  came  to 
great  grief  in  some  way,  and  found  her 
way  back  to  England.    That  is  the  story." 

Jennie  looked  at  her  friend  in  amaze- 
ment Her  cheeks  were  flushed  with 
anger,  and  she  spoke  in  a  voice  white-hot 
with  indignation,  but  of  oonf  usion  or  alarm 
showed  no  sign. 


'*  But  you  say  she  had  letters 

*'  A  bvmdle  of  them.  She  wanted  me 
to  examine  the  dates  and  postmarks^  but 
wouldn't  trust  them  in  my  hands— and 
books  with  her  name  and  Gorge's,  and  a 
marriage  certificate.  I  told  her  to  take  no 
further  trouble  to  produce  evidence,  as 
nothing  she  could  briog  forward  would 
weigh  with  me  for  an  instant" 

'* My  dear  Mabel  1    And  she !" 

'*Lost  patience  and  asked  what  would 
convince  me,  and  I  said  my  husband's 
word,  nothing  more  or  less,"  answered 
Mabel  superbly.  ''Then  she  told  me  to 
take  any  two  of  the  letters  and  show  them 
to  George  and  ask  if  he  denied  them. 
She  shuffled  them  together  and  held  them 
to  me,  and  I  took  two." 

**  The  two  she  intended  you  to  take.  Ah, 
I  know  how  that's  done,"  murmured 
Jennie.    "  May  I  see  them  t " 

They  were  written  on  the  rough  grey 
paper  George  still  preferred,  in  Us  usuid 
telegrapUc  style,  and  unquestionably  in  Ida 
handfrnttbg : 

"Dear  Nora,— Awfully  sorry  not  to 
have  written  sooner.  "So  good  news. 
Mater  impracticable,  so  never  even 
mentioned  your  name.  Aunt  Margy 
comes  to-morrow.  Keep  up  your  heart 
— Yours  always, 

'•  G.  Norman  Carteret." 

The  second  was  longer : 

r 

"  Dear  NoRA,-*Took  Aunt  Margy  Into 
our  confidence.  Wouldn't  listen  Sk  first, 
ended  by  sending  you  her  blessing.  Start 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Wouldn't  do  to  come 
for  you,  I  suppose,  but  I'll  meet  you  at 
Harwich.  Don'i  fret,  all  will  go  right 
now.   Tell  you  all  when  we  meet — Yours, 

"G.  N.  0. 

"P.S. — Bring  the  Marriage  certificate 
with  you.  Aunty  says  it  won't  do  in 
England,  but  I  know  better." 

Jennie's  breath  hardly  served  for  a 
further  question. 

'< And  the  certificate}" 

"  That  seemed  a  regular  ona  '  George 
Norman  Oarteret^  to  Honora  Beresford 
Vane.'" 

"And  you  told  all  this  to  George t 
And  said  you  believed  him — 'quand 
m^me '  t " 

''  There  was  no  necessity  to  add  that" 
replied  Mabel  with  dignity.  '<  Here  is  Ue 
answer." 


II 
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Jennie  read  the  few 
note-paper : 


on  a  iheet  of 


"Dearest, — ^Nora  died  yean  ago.  Ifehe 
didn't  there's  an  awfol  mnddle  somewhere. 
Can't  enkin  now.  Home  on  Monday,  I 
hope.— Yonn  ever,  "  G.  N.  C." 

Jennie's  impertorbability  gave  way. 

**  Mabel  1    And  he  never  denies  it  1 " 

<<  Denies  itl  Why  should  het  His 
letter  is  enough.    I  know  him." 

"Glad  yon  do,"  mnrmored  Jennie  to 
her  stocking.     "I  don't" 

"  Married  folks'  ways  "  were  getting  too 
much  for  her.  Bat  a  glanoe  at  Mabel's 
white  face  and  dark-ringed  eyes  made  her 
pall  herself  together  with  dOi  her  sharp 
wits  at  her  friend's  service  once  more. 

"  We'll  assume  that  George  has  a  per- 
fectly sathfactory  explanation  of  all  this, 
then^  only  he  doesn't  feel  equal  to  express- 
ing it  in  writing.  Can  you  tell  me  any- 
th^g  more  your  visitor  said  1 " 

"  She  begged  me  to  reflect  on  my  posi- 
tion if  she  put  the  case  into  her  lawyer's 
hands ;  to  consider  the  scandal,  whichever 
way  it  ended;  to  think  of  my  children. 
She  offered  to  go  back  to  Sussia,  leaving 
all  her  proofs  in  my  hands  for  me  to 
destroy  when  I  chose,  if  I  would  but  give 
her  a  hundred  pounds  for  travelling  ex- 
penses and  promise  her  a  small  annual 
sum *' 

"I  knew  that  was  coming — but  you 
didn't  t    Not  a  sixpence,  I  hope  % " 

"  I  paid  her  fare  and  her  ca^  from  the 
station,  of  course,  that  was  only  right; 
but  I  told  her  that  if  her  story  had  been 
true,  she  would  have  taken  from  me  what 
no  money  could  buy  back.  Then  she  got 
angry  and  said  I  had  better  think  it  over. 
I  might  put  an  advertisement  in  *The 
Times'  before  that  day  week,  unless  I 
wished  her  to  go  direct  to  George ^" 

"  Why  hadn't  she  begun  with  lum  and 
iniisted  on  seeing  him  first!  It  would 
have  simplified  the  whole  business  so 
enormously.  He  would  have  paid  hand- 
somely to  keep  all  tills  from  you.  She 
doesn't  want  to  see  him,  and — ^yes  l^you 
didn't  happen  to  ask  why  she  used  a  type- 
writer, did  you  t" 

"Na    Why  shouldn't  she  t " 

"  Because  she  is  afraid  of  his  seeing  her 
writing.  She  isn't  Nora  Vane  and  she 
hasn't  a  bit  of  Nora  Vane's  wilting  to 
copy,  that's  what  It  is.  Just  see  how  vague 
her  letter  to  him  Is,  too.  She  has  notUng 
definite  to  threaten  him  wItL    She  has 


concocted  that  story  and  prepared  those 
forgeries  for  your  benefit  only.  Many  a 
woman  would  have  let  herself  be  blade- 
mailed  for  less." 

Jennie's  voice  and  spirits  rose  as  her 
convictions  grew.  Mabel  shook  her  head 
sadly.  ^ 

"I  am  afraid  of  lier,  Jennie.  Though  I 
don't  believe  her,  others  may.  She  can 
annoy  George  out  of  revenge  —  raise  a 
scandal  in  the  neighbourhood " 

"Then  we  must  be  beforehand  with 
her.  We  must  hunt  her  down,  frighten 
her,  threaten  to  have  her  up  for  extorUoui 
find  her  out  and  all  about  Miss  Vane  as 
well  1 "  cried  Jennie  In  the  fall  swing  of 
enjoyment  "Of  course  we  can  do  it. 
Here's  her  address,  the  note  and  the 
envelope,  that's  something  for  a  detective 
to  go  upon." 

"  Jennie  I  If  it  could  be  done  1 "  Mabel 
echoed,  taking  fire  from  her  friend's  en- 
thusiasm, filled  also  with  righteous  wrath 
and  the  desire  to  punbh. 

"Of  course  it  can.  I  don't  precisely 
know  how  to  set  to  work,  but  I  ean 
tell  you  who  does — my  editor,  Mr.  Her- 
bert Dudley,  of  the  <  West  End  Review/ 
you  know.  By  the  way,  he  wanted  to 
see  me  soon  about  a  story  of  mine.  Let's 
wire  to  himi  order  early  breakfasti  and 
go  up  to  town  by  the  nine  forty-five 
to-morrow!" 

CHAPTER  in. 

"I've  thought  of  something  more,' 
Jennie  announced  suddenly.  She  had  got 
her  way,  and  the  two  friends  were  rushing 
townwards  by  the  morning's  express,  with 
a  carriage  to  themselves.  "  Can't  we  apply 
to  Lady  Margaret  Wade  if  she  is  alive  I" 

"But  she  isn't  She  died  just  before 
our  wedding.  She  must  have  been  a 
foolish,  romantic  sort  of  woman,  I  think. 
She  actually  married  an  actor  —  years 
younger  than  herself,"  said  Mabel,  with 
bated  breatt.  "  To  be  sure,-  he  didn't  live 
long,"  as  if  that  somewhat  condoned  the 
ofience ;  "  but  she  always  kept  In  his  set 
— aetors,  artists,  and  that  sort  of  people, 
you  know.  She  would  have  been  the  very 
one  to  encourage  a  m^ialliance." 

"  It  was  an  artful  touch  to  bring  her  in, 
wasn't  it!"  Jennie  said  thoughtfully. 
"  Tlien  here's  another  point.  Do  yon  aee 
this  letter  has  the  same  fault  as  its 
envelope — an  'n'  in  place  of  an  'm'  all 
throught  Looks  as  if  it  were  Uie  machine 
that  was  wrong,  not  the  operator." 

Mabel  responded  languidly.    Tlie  odd 
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fit  wai  follofring  on  the  hot  Her  coarage 
wat  fMt  oosing  away.  She  had  misgiTings 
as  to  the  wisdoin  of  her  errand ;  didn't 
faney  the  notion  of  the  priyate  detectlrei 
and  wasn^t  sure  Geoi^  would  approve. 
Mr.  Herbert  Dadley'a  name  gave  her  some 
eonfidence.  She  never  read  his  articles, 
but  she  knew  that  Boyal  Highneises  con- 
tribnted  to  his  magazine,  and  she  was  snre 
he  would  not  iMd  her  into  anything 
nnbeooming.  Sdll,  she  wished  herself  back 
at  Holme  Boyal  many  a  time  before  they 
arrived  at  the  office  of  the  "West  End 
Beview,"  and  were  ushered  into  the  editor's 
preeeneei 

Miss  Trevor  had  taken  up  novel  writing, 
as  she  had  gone  in  for  skirt  dancing  or 
church  embroidery  in  her  time,  but  with 
not  quite  the  same  amount  of  success,  and 
there  was  much  to  discuss  before  her  MS. 
had  a  prospect  of  acceptance.  She  was 
unselfishly  anxious  to  get  to  Mabel's 
business,  and  "  rushed  "  her  own  with  im- 
politic haste. 

**  Mr.  Dudley,  do  yon  know  a  detec *' 

she  had  beguui  when  Mabel's  face  caught 
her  eyes.  She  was  standing  near  the 
editox^s  table,  her  cheeks  pale  with  excite- 
ment, her  eyes  fixed  on  the  open  drawer 
from  which  Jennie's  novel  had  been  ex- 
tracted. Some  loose  sheets  of  MS.  lay  at 
the  bottom. 

'*  Mr.  Dudley,  I  must  see  the  writer  of 
thhi    Will  you  help  met" 

He  turned  with  surprise  to  the  woman 
whom  a  moment  before  he  had  mentally 
labelled  as  "that  handsome,  stupid  chaperon 
of  Miss  Trevor's." 

■'  I  can  introduce  you,"  he  said  doubtfully, 
gathering  up  the  sheets  and  placing  them 
in  her  hands.  **  She  is  a  dear  old  friend 
of  mine.  That  is  a  child's  story,  the 
prettiest  you  ever  read,  by  Honor  Bright." 

'*0h,  the  darlmg  I  I  love  her  things — 
or  his,  which  is  it  1 "  exclaimed  Jennie. 

'*  A  lady.  Honor  Bright  is  a  real  name. 
She  is  old,  blind,  and  so  crippled  that  there 
is  little  left  of  her  but  brun  and  hands. 
Almost  friendless,  too——" 

Mr.  Dudley  stopped  abruptly.  Jennie 
had  seised  the  MS.  eagerly,  and  was  turning 
the  pages  with  flurried  fingers.  At  the  last 
her  eyes  met  Mabel's  and  flashed  in  amaze- 
ment. Italic  type,  and  the  letter  "m" 
replaced  by  "  n  "  from  beginning  to  end  1 
«''Tell  Mr.  Dadley,  please,"  Mabel 
gasped,  dropping  into  a  chidr;  and  Jennie, 
nothing  loth,  obeyed  with  discreet  reti- 
cence. 

"  You  shall  see  her  at  once,"  he  declared. 


''  I  have  half  an  hour  to  spara  Bat  don's 
be  too  sanguine.  It  is  impossible  that  she 
can  have  anything  to  do  with  your  adven- 
turess. Such  an  acddent  might  happen  to 
more  than  one  machine — ^though  it  is  un- 
likely. Do  you  mind  walking  1  She  lives 
dose  by." 

It  was  a  quiet^  old-world  nook  of  L3ndon 
to  which  he  conducted  them;  a  shabby, 
sunsUny  square  of  tall,  dingy  houses.  He 
opened  a  door  with  his  key,  and  admitted 
them  into  a  dusky,  sflent  halL  As  tiiey 
followed  him  upstairs  they  heard  the  sharp, 
irregular  dick  of  a  typewriter  growing  more 
and  more  distinct.  tiU  he  opened  a  door  on 
the  first-floor  landing  and  disdosed  the 
operator.  An  invalid  couch  stood  in  the 
south  window,  and  full  in  the  sunshine  lay, 
propped  on  pillows,  a  small,  worn  figure 
with  a  beautiful,  bright,  sightless  face  and 
two  tiny,  swift-moving  hands.  Near  the 
coUcb,  at  a  small  table,  a  middle-aged 
woman  with  a  pleasant,  heavy  face  sat 
correcting  some  proofs.  The  room  was 
sparely,  meanly  furnished,  except  for  a  full- 
length  portrait  on  the  wall,  some  pots  of 
choice  flowers  on  the  window  seat,  above 
which  two  canaries  were  singing,  and  the 
invalid's  satin  coverlid.  She  turned  her 
face  towards  the  door  sharply. 

*' Dadley,  my  dear  boy  1  At  this  time 
of  day.    And  who  have  you  with  you  T " 

*^  Two  ladies  who  want  your  help,  god- 
mother. Mrs.  —  ah  —  Garter,  and  Miss 
Trevor.  I  read  her  story  to  you  last 
ni^ht,  you  know.  But  it's  your  type- 
writer they  have  come  to  see." 

'*And  what  do  they  want  with  my 
familiar  spirit — my  delight  —  my  com- 
panion!" asked  the  old  lady,  caressing 
the  keys  with  her  worn,  ivory  finger-tips. 
'*I  love  It,  Miss  Trevor.  It  brought  me 
back  to  the  world  from  which  I  bought 
myself  cut  off  for  ever.  I  never  begin 
to  use  it  without  first  saying  grace,  and 
prajrlng  for  a  blessing  on  the  giver." 

*'  Hush,  godmother  I  don't  be  profane," 
said  Mr.  Dudley  with  a  conscious  look. 

'*I  used  to  be  profane,  frequently,  In 
the  old  days,  I  admits'  When  I  had  a 
secretary  and  heard  my  own  compositions 
read  aloud  to  me.  Kow  this  catches 
my  thoughts  as  they  run." 

It  was  like  any  other  Bemington,  except 
for  the  keys,  which  had  the  letters  in 
rdief  so  as  to  be  legible  by  toudt  It 
stood  on  a  stout  Invalid's  table  across 
the  couch.  It  had  a  cover  with  a  lock 
and  the  key  hung  on  a  cord  round  her 
neck. 
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''  And  who  neea  it,  except  yoonelf  % " 

'*  Nobody  I  Never,  never  again,"  she 
exclaimed  with  energy.  ''Never  einee 
that  fool  of  a  doctor  insisted  on  trying 
It  one  day,  and  Mary  Bargesa,  there,  hadn'c 
nerve  enough  to  knock  mm  down  and  put 
it  oat  of  his  reach.  He  banged  two  letters 
together  and  damaged  one.  Bat  it  can 
easily  be  repaired  if  I  coald  bat  resolve  to 
part  with  it  for  a  time.  It  has  got  no  worse, 
has  it  f  "    She  looked  fall  of  apprehension. 

•'Not  a  bit.  It  reaUy  doesn't  signify," 
Mr.  Dadley  assored  her.  ("We  rather 
like  it,"  pat  in  Jennie.)  "Bat  coald  no- 
body possibly  get  at  it  t " 

"Howf  I  lock  and  anlock  it  myself, 
and  the  key  never  leaves  me.  And  no 
one  coald  toaeh  it  without  my  hearing." 

"  Oh,  bat  do  look  at  thip,"  Jennie  began 
heedlessly,  then  stopped  in  confasion, 
bat  Mabel  took  ap  the  word,  knd  for 
the  second  time  that  morning  the  story 
was  told. 

"She  did  it!  There  coald  be  no  one 
else.  I  know  it  mast  be  the  same  1  That 
hatefal  creatare  with  the  dry,  nimble 
fingers  like  a  monkey.  That  spy  1 "  The 
poor  little  woman  almost  lifted  herself 
up  in  her  excitement. 

"She  means  the  norse  who  came  in 
to  take  my  place  when  I  had  to  go  home 
at  Easter,"  the  attendant  explained.  "I 
had  no  idea  how  mach  she  disliked  her, 
or  I  would  never  have  left" 

"  The  spy  1 "  the  invalid  went  on  with 
growing  excitement  "I  coald  hear  her 
creeping  aboat^  peeping  and  prying.  She 
searched  my  drawers,  she  read  my  lettera 
Do  yoa  thbk  I  couldn't  feel  when  they 
had  been  pawed  over  t  I  felt  her 
stirring  about  the  room  at  night  I  smelt 
the  candle  burning.  She  found  my  old 
diaries  and  read  them  as  she  sat  beside 
me.  I  knew  the  creak  of  their  backs. 
She  drugged  me  one  night,  I  know. 
She  stole — oh,  nothing  of  value,  she  was 
too  dever  for  that;  letters  and  papers 
from  the  box  of  Nora's  things.  I  felt 
two  were  gone  when  I  asked  for  it, 
but  I  can't  tell  which — only  the  bundle 
had  been  re-tied.  She  wanted  autographs 
to  seU,  I  suppose.  And  you  say  she  tam- 
pered with  this,  too)  Ob,  blind,  blind 
and  helpless  that  I  am  1 "  The  insult  to 
the  typewriter  seemed  the  most  grievous 
injury  of  all. 

"  Who  was  this  woman  t"  Mabel  asked. 

"A  nurse  out  of  employment,  who 
was  lodging  in  the  house.  Miss  Burgess 
had  to  go  home  suddenly  on  business,  and 


we  took  this  woman  as  her  substituta 
on  the  landlady's  recommendation,"  Mr. 
Dadley  answered.  "  She  seemed  to  know 
her  business." 

"  Ob,  that  she  did  i  The  higheat  walks 
of  the  begging  letter  writing  profeasioa, 
I  shoidd  imagine.  She  was  neater-fingered 
than  you,  Mary,  and  a  woman  of  education. 
She  corrected  my  proofs  beautifully,  and 
had  a  fine  imagination  of  her  own.  She 
took  me  in  completely  at  first  by  her 
knowledge  of  Nora's  works.*' 

"  Nora  %  Nora  who  1 "  demanded  Jennie 
breathlessly. 

"  My  daughter,  Miss  Nora  Vane,"  with  a 
majestic  wave  of  tiie  hand  tovwda  the 
portrait  on  the  wall.  "  Perhaps  yon  knaw 
her  best  as  Mrs.  Cyril  Houghton.  That  ia 
considered  a  fine  likeness  of  her  as  Lady 
Myrtilla  in  her  own  play  of  'Second- 
hand.' " 

Mabel  and  Jennie  gazed  at  the  brOliant 
young  face,  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
pathetic  little  story  of  the  gifted  young 
actress's  short,  beautiful  life,  filled  Jennie's 
eyes  with  tears. 

"Was  she  Nora  Vanel  I  never  aaw 
her,  but  I  know  her  plays.  I  have  acted  in 
'  Wedding  Favours '  myself." 

"  That  was  the  most  popular,  but  I  like 
it  least.  It  was  taken  from  a  German  one» 
'  The  Marriage  Certificate.' " 

Light  was  streaming  in  upon  Mabel. 

"When  did  she  come  to  England  I 
Did  you  know  my  husband,  George  Car- 
teret 1 " 

"  Norman,"  corrected  Mrs.  Vane  quidiy, 
"  my  own  dear  boy.  It  was  he  who  helped 
Nora  when  she  would  come  to  London  to 
seek  her  fortune — ^ambitious  child.  I  could 
not  come  with  her.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  my  blindness.  Bat  he  moved  heaven 
and  earth  and  all  his  family  to  help  her. 
Lady  Margaret  Wade  took  her  up.  Who'a 
that  t  Dadley !  don't  let  any  one  come 
in!" 

There  had  been  one  or  more  unnoticed 
taps  on  the  door.  It  now  slowly  opened, 
and  George  Carteret  entered  with  a  heai- 
tatbg  step. 

"  Mrs.  Vane  1  They  told  me  I  should 
find  you  here.  I  have  been  searcUng  for 
you  for  years.  Why,  Mabel,  have  you 
found  her  first,  after  all  \ " 

'*  Look  here,*^  said  Jennie  to  "her  editor,^ 
"if  you  want  to  get  back  at  once,  let's  go. 
Those  three  have  hours  of  explanation 
before  them,  and  they  don't  want  us.  Come 
along,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  atory. 
Ik's  a  better  one  than  mine." 
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THE  VISION. 
Br  SUSAN  K.  PHILLIPS. 
"I  HAVX never  preraed  thee,  dear,'*  he  laid, 
(The  wild  waves  rage  over  Whitby  Scar) 
*'  But  thoa  know'sti  for  a  month  they  sailed  away. 
An'  twice  thou  hast  counted  a  year  and  a  day 
With  never  a  word  of  the  '  Flying  Spray.' 
For  sure  thy  Jem  ii  dead. 

"  Thoa  wilt  never  hold  me  close  and  near," 

(The  wild  waves  roar  over  Whitby  Scar) 

"  But  thy  lot  is  lonesome,  and  drear,  and  hard« 

An'  if  thoa  wilt  give  me  thysen  to  guard 

111  never  ask  thee  for  more  reward ; 

An'  I  love  thee  very  dear." 

At  last  she  sighed  :**  I  will  be  thy  wife,** 
(The  wild  waves  thundered  o'er  Whitby  Soar) 
For  she'd  learned  to  lean  on  his  tender  care. 
It  is  ill  on  a  lonely  path  to  fare ; 
And  never  a  woman  but  fain  would  share 
The  roses  and  wine  of  life. 

The  wedding-day  drew  on  apace, 
(The  long  waves  call  upon  Whitby  Scar) 
When  there  ran  a  lad  to  his  cottage  home, 
Who  bade  him  *'  haste  his  ways  and  come,** 
And  with  piteous  eyes  and  white  lips  dumb, 
8he  looked  up  in  his  face. 

At  last  she  whispered,  ''No  wedding-day,** 

(The  white  waves  surge  over  Whitby  Scar) 

**  Will  ever  bring  me,  dear,  to  thee. 

A  vision  came  in  my  sleep  to  me, 

And  I  know  he  lives,  though  the  angry  sea 

Roars  o'er  the  '  Flying  Spray.* 
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»w  him— dear»  it  is  hard  on  both  *'— 
(The  deep  waves  roll  over  Whitby  Scar) 
'*  I  saw  him  weary,  and  worn,  and  white, 
But  the  pledge  I  gave  in  his  hand  shone  bright. 
He  kissed  it  under  the  young  moon's  light. 
And  said, '  We  keep  our  troth.* 

"  An'  he  pointed  to  the  crimson  skies," 

(The  low  waves  whisper  on  Whitby  Scar) 

"  An'  cried,  '  My  lass,  it  is  not  for  long. 

Though  youth  is  fain,  and  time  is  strong. 

And  Heaven  puts  straight  what  earth  mikeB  wrong. 

A  smile  was  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  doubt  I'se  used  thee  very  ill ! " 
(The  grey  waves  wail  over  Whitby  Scar) 
"  But  thou  are  tender  and  true  to  forgive. 
For  the  bit  of  time  I  has  to  live. 
To-night  the  bees  have  left  my  hive 
An*  thoa  will  be  happy  still." 

Or  ever  another  April  came, 

(The  blue  waves  lauffh  upon  Whitby  Scar) 

Thev  laid  the  pale  girl  to  her  rest. 

And  Will  sought  to  lay  on  her  quiet  breast 

The  heartsease  flowers  she  loved  the  best, 

For  her  weary  watch  was  done. 

That  very  day  on  a  tropic  isle, 

(The  ebb  tide  sobbed  upon  Whitby  Scar) 

A  lonely  man  lay  down  on  the  sand, 

A  broken  sixpence  in  his  hand. 

And  passed  to  the  undiscovered  land ; 

Hia  disad  lips  wore  a  smile. 


OSCAR  PAUSSErS  WILL. 
Bt  w.  b.  tyndall. 


GHAPTBR  I. 

<*  How  beftutiha,  Oaear  I  Really  yon  will 
hftTe  to  make  jonr  will  now." 

The  words  were  words  of  warning,  bnt 
the  seene  at  that  spot  seemed  instinct 
with  the  yery  fulness  of  life.    It  was  the 


height  of  a  hot  Jane  following  upon  a 
mobt,  growing  spring,  The  flowers  whieh 
bloomed  aronnd  Kingseote  HoasOi  and 
climbed  np  its  deep-red  walls,  were  at  their 
brightest;  the  torf  of  the  smooth  lawns 
cat  into  terraces  was  as  green  and  smooth 
as  nature  conld  paint  it ;  the  long  stretch 
of  descendbg  woodland  coantry,  over 
which  the  eye  wandered  until  it  rested 
upon  a  boundary  ridge  of  blue  hills  in 
the  distanoe,  was  thick  with  foliage  at  its 
richest 

Three  people  stood  upon  the  terrace 
before  the  ganlen  front  of  Kingseote  House 
— a  sister  and  two  brothers.  They  had 
come  upon  a  pleasant  errand.  The  youngest 
of  the  three,  Oacar  Fausset,  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  fortune,  had  oome  into  possession 
of  the  house  and  many  acres  of  the  country 
over  which  he  was  looking. 

An  old  man,  who  had  hardly  seen  him 
during  his  lifetime,  had  bequeathed  this 
slice  of  his  estates  to  Oiear  Fausset  To 
him,  die  youngest^  because  John  Fausset, 
the  elder  brother,  had  already  the  place 
belonging  to  his  family  in  the  North,  and 
Rosa  Malcolm,  the  sister,  was  married,  and 
so  out  of  the  dying  man's  ken. 

The  three  looked  down  upon  the  brilliant 
country  with  different  thoughts  passing 
through  their  minds. 

John  Fausset  was  pondering  upon  the 
old  barrack  in  Cumberland  which  he 
could  scarcely  keep  up,  its  failing  rents  and 
the  inherited  mortgages,  which  weighed 
upon  him  every  year  with  a  heavier  burden. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  good  fortune  of  his 
brother,  but  how  pleasant  it  woald  have 
been  for  himself  if  a  little  slice,  a  few 
thousands,  had  come  his  own  way  1 

Rosa  Malcolm,  through  the  heat  mist 
which  shimmered  over  the  fields,  saw  the 
glimmering  vision  of  a  country  parsonage, 
rather  shabby,  rather  poor,  with  a  figure 
she  loved  walking  in  its  ill-kept  garden ; 
and  three  little  children  playing,  who  were^ 
like  their  house,  a  trifle  shabby  and  not 
too  well  kepi  Very  well  would  it  have 
been  for  her*if  some  of  the  fortune  had 
passed  through  the  parsonage  gate. 

But  as  for  Oscar  Fausset,  to  whom  all 
had  come,  his  thoughts  were  less  easy  to 
read.  They  whirled  about  too  swiftly 
between  a  smallj  mean  studio,  which 
already  seemed  to  be  disappearing  in  the 
distance,  and  a  palace  of  art  with  the 
shape  of  Kingseote  House.  Perhaps  be- 
tween studio  and  palace,  driftbg  upon  the 
sea  of  his  thoughts,  there  appeared  at  the 
surface  the  vision  of  the  struggling  country 
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paraonage  which  he  vowed  to  himself  to 
aaccoar,  and  the  atern  old  hoaae  besieged 
by  its  difficaltiea  which  he  could  now  do 
aomething  to  free.  Still  the  palace  was 
fixit  in  hi8  mind,  and  there  was  in  it  a 
ruling  image  not .  tiie  least  like  either  of 
his  companions. 

"  Ton  most  make  your  will  now." 

"  Indeed  I  most,"  he  answered.  **  Wliat 
a  change  I  How  could  old  Keswick  haye 
come  to  leave  all  this  to  me  V 

"  It  is  a  beaatifiil  pkce."  said  the  elder 
brother.  *'I  wish  that  I  had  half  your 
lack,  Oscar!  What  a  contrast  between 
this  bright  soath  coontry  and  that  gloomy 
old  barrack  among  the  date  hills  1  Let  me 
have  Ebgscote,  imd  yon  shall  have  Castle 
Fansset  with  all  the  family  gods  to- 
morrow."* 

"Not  I/'  said  his  brother,  laughing. 
"  You  are  a  bad  bargainer,  John,  and,  as 
you  say,  I  am  a  lucky  fellow.  Yes,  Bosie, 
I  must  make  my  will.  Fancy  it  being 
worth  while.    I  feel  changed  already." 

His  sister  hung  upon  his  amii  and  looked 
up  at  him  fondly.  Oscar  had  always  been 
her  favoorite  brother,  perhaps  because  he 
had  been  of  weaker  health  and  stronger 
imagination  than  the  other. 

The  three  turned  away  from  the  terrace 
front  and  went  together  round  the  house. 
Everywhere  was  there  some  new  possession 
to  admire,  some  new  plan  for  Oscar  Fansset 
to  make  and  for  his  companions  to  sympa- 
thise or  laughingly  to  disagree  with.  The 
idea  of  ownership  was  so  novel  to  him — a 
week  was  not  yet  gone  since  he  had  heard 
of  Ids  good  fortune — that,  looking  at  the 
place  and  knowing  that  it  was  all  his,  he 
could  scarcely  fancy  that  he  was  not  in  a 
dream.  His  imagination  went  rioting  into 
the  future.  By  liis  side  he  saw  a  figure 
unknown  to  hu  companions,  and  the  steps 
of  children  kept  pace  with  his  own  as  he 
went  to  the  upper  rooms,  and  he  imagined 
their  laughter  coming  up  to  the  open 
windows  horn  the  garden  outside. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  his  brother  and 
sister  left  Oscar  Fausset  to  pursue  the 
acquaintance  with  his  new  possession  alone. 
He  stayed  at  Kingscote  House  for  a  busy 
week,  in  which  he  was  fully  employed 
about  the  estate,  making  arrangements 
for  carrying  it  on  untQ  he  returned,  and 
choosing  an  agent  to  represent  him  in  his 
absence,  and  to  take  the  future  drudgery 
of  the  place  off  his  hands.  Here  was  to  be 
a  palace  of  beauty,  and  into  hjs  own  part 
in  it  notliing  sordid  or  worldly  should  enter. 

In  the  Bddst  of  these  visionary  designs 


he  found  tbne  to  go  for  a  day  to  Princeton. 
Princeton,  eight  miles  from  Kingscote, 
was  the  nearest  considerable  town.  There 
he  spent  a  day  with  a  solicitor,  and  re- 
turned to  Kingscote  House,  Iiaving  fol- 
lowed the  suggestion  of  his  sister,  and 
made  his  wilL 

Mr.  Gregory,  the  chief  lawyer  in  Prinoe- 
ton,  had  merdy  a  hearsay  acquaintance 
with  the  Faussets.  If  he  had  known 
Oscar  he  would  have  protested  against  the 
provisions  of  the  will  which  he  was  asked 
to  draw.  That  document — ^from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  affairs  of  the  Fausset  family — 
was  not  what  he  would  have  expected. 
But  at  a  first  interview  it  was  too  soon  for 
him  to  interfere.  There  were  other  brass 
plates  in  Princeton  which  proclaimed  rival 
soUdtors,  who  would  be  willing  enough 
to  oust  Idm  from  the  lucrative  business  of 
the  Kingscote  estate.  So  he  permitted  his 
new  client  to  sign  a  document  of  which  he 
could  not  approve,  and  trusted  to  the 
ripening  by  neighbourhood  of  their  fioiture 
acqudntance  to  induce  him  aome  time  in 
the  future  to  modify  it. 

Oscar  Fausset  returned  to  London  well- 
pleased.  The  untidy  studio,  in  which  for 
the  last  few  years  he  had  lived  and  worked, 
bore  for  him  an  air  of  novelty  after  the 
glories  of  Kingscote.  He  looked  eurloudy 
at  his  own  sketches  lying  about  the  room, 
at  the  big  canvas  upon  the  easel,  and  near 
it  upon  the  floor  the  pdette  with  its  un- 
clean ed  brushes.  The  mean  firedde,  the 
screened-off  bed,  the  faded  window-curtains^ 
even  the  roar  of  the  streets  and  the  grey 
London  twOight  outside,  already  seemed 
to  him  like  the  vanishing  recollection  of  a 
dark  dream  from  which  he  had  suddenly 
sprung  wide  awake. 

He  straightened  the  gaspipe  over 
the  chimney-piece,  drew  the  curtains 
Across  the  window,  lighted  the  gaa  and 
looked  round  him  at  the  famllitt  place 
which  had  been  peopled  by  so  many  ltt%h4 
dreams,  darkened  by  so  many  disappoint^ 
ments,  and  which  had  suddenly  beoomo  ao 
hateful  to  him.  A  bundle  of  lettera  lay 
upon  the  table.  He  tossed  them  adde  one 
by  one  unopened,  until  he  came  to  an 
envelope  which  bore  the  postmark  of 
Princeton.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  will 
which  he  had  made  there.  Lighting  a  pipe^ 
he  sat  down  by  the  naked  grate,  and  began 
to  run  his  eye  over  the  document.  It  waa 
short  and  to  the  pointi  embodying  what 
he  had  intended  and  maUng  clear  enongk 
the  injustice  which,  as  the  lawyer  thought^ 
it  would  effect.    Here  is  the  epitome  of  itb 
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To  a  few  old  friends  varioiu  tmall 
■  ;  to  John  Faoiset  five  hondred 
pounds ;  to  Sosa  MalooliUy  his  sbter,  two 
thoQsand  pounds;  and  to  Olsra  Goeson, 
spinster,  daughter  of  Captain  James 
(xeeson,  "the  residne  of  the  estate  of 
which  I  am  now  possessed  or  shall  here- 
after beecMne  possessed." 

Yes ;  that  very  night  he  would  see  her. 
In  a  few  short  hoars  he  wonld  be  by  her 
side.  He  had  thought  out  his  plans  every 
day  for  the  last  week^  and  they  had  eome 
to  this. 

First,  he  wonld  place  the  oopy  in  her 
hands  as  something  which  it  would  be  a 
trust  to  her  to  keep  for  him.  Some  excuse 
would  rise  to  his  tongue  when  the  moment 
eame.  Tha  insecurity  of  his  lodgings,  the 
yalne  of  the  document,  his  own  carelessness, 
which  was  between  them  a  butt  of  common 
chaff,  would  carry  him  through. 

Tlien,  when  she  had  taken  the  paper, 
tiiat  which  he  told  himself  had  long  been 
an  ill-kept  secret  between  them  should  at 
last  be  revealed.  He  would  bid  her  open 
the  will ;  side  by  side  they  would  read  it, 
and  she  would  know  how  mudi  he  loved 
her.  As  soon  as  possible  they  would  go 
down  to  Eingscote,  and,  like  another 
Lord  of  Barleigh,  he  would  show  all  that 
she  had  gained  through  him. 

Clara  €reeson  saw  Oscar  as  he  entexed 
the  ball-room  at  the  house  of  Lady  Havers. 
She  was  struck  by  the  change  in  his 
appearance.  Usually  he  lingered  before 
he  «ould  summon  courage  to  approach 
her.  But  to-night  he  came  at  once  and 
quioidy  to  where  she  was  sittfaig.  .She 
looked  at  him  as  he  threaded  his  way 
through  the  room.  Somebody  stopped 
him  as  he  came,  and  seemed  to  be  very 
insistent  on  taking  him  by  the  hand.  She 
could  see  that  he  bore  the  delay  with  scant 
patience. 

<'  How  happy  he  looks  to-night  I "  she 
said  to  hersdf.  **  He  has  sold  a  picture,  I 
snj^oie,  or  got  a  commission.  About  fifty 
pcmndiC  worth  of  happiness,  as  his  market 
goes.  What  a  blessing  is  the  artistic  tem- 
perament 1  Down  enough  generally,  but 
by  the  least  puff  blown  above  the  steepest 
heighta*' 

That  night  Miss  (Jeeson  happened  to  be 
a  little  bitter.  She  owed  her  darker  moods 
more  to  her  way  of  living  than  to  her  own 
temperament  Her  lines  had  not  fallen  in 
pleasant  places.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  •man  bom  to  a  fortune,  who  had  let  his 
deeires  outrun  his  means,  and  now  lived  by 
hk  witSb    She  had  been  left  motherless  so 


young  that  she  could  not  be  said  to  have 
known  a  mother,  and  the  life  which  she 
had  led  of  late — ^vacantly  brilliant  abroad, 
at  home  of  discomfort  and  almost  poverty 
— ^had  hardened  and  hurt  her.  These  dr- 
cumstsnces  had  given  to  her  really  great 
beauty  a  bizarre  tone  which  maned  it. 
Of  late  her  eyes  had  become  a  little  too 
daring,  her  ways  a  trifle  loud,  her  voice 
somewhat  careless. 

A  more  complete  contrast  to  Oscar 
Fausset  could  not  be  found,  but  it  was  the 
very  force  of  the  contrast  which  conquered 
him.  He  would  have  laid  the  world  at 
tlie  feet  of  this  Cleopatra.  In  her  were 
centred  all  his  wishes  and  hopes  and 
artistic  dreams.  Now  that  he  had  come 
to  her  side  he  was  happier  than  she  had 
ever  seen  him.  He  met  her  glance  boldly, 
took  the  empty  chair  next  to  her  un- 
invited, and  idtogether  behaved  more  like 
aman,  and  lessUke  a  dreamer,  than  she  had 
ever  known  hbn.  She  looked  at  him  with 
curiosity. 

"  Tou  have  some  good  news,*'  she  said. 
"Tell  me  what  it  Is.  Whom  are  you 
going  to  paint  1** 

<<  No  one,"  he  answered,  "  that  I  have 
heard  of.  Orders  hang  fire,  and  my  studio 
is  choked  with  my  rubbish.  What  do  you 
mean  t " 

"What  do  you  mean  yourself t"  she 
replied,  "  by  looking  as  if  you  were  tread- 
ing on  air,  and  were  ready  to  knock  the 
stars  with  your  head  T' 

"  An  old  simile,"  he  said.  "  Has  one  no 
right  to  look  happy,  where  every  one  seems 
to  besohappyT' 

He  hugged  himself  in  the  knowledge 
that  as  yet  she  knew  nothbig.  His  secret 
had  been  well  kept,  though,  to  be  sure,  he 
had  been  congratulated  on  his  way  to  her 
side,  and  he  had  feared  that  she,  too, 
would  know.  And  this  thought  per- 
meating his  mind  showed  how  sure  he 
felt  of  her,  how  great  his  trust  in  her 
was. 

It  took  him  some  little  time  to  manoeuvre 
her  away  from  the  crowded  ball-room. 
But  at  last,  sauntering  together  through 
the  room,  they  made  their  way  down 
a  passage  to  a  conservatory  which,  lighted 
and  warmed,  made  a  pleasant  harbour  for 
the  flirting  or  the  wearied. 

So  far  his  dream  was  being  fulfilled 
in  truth.  Here  was  the  very  place  for 
which  he  liad  wished.  The  scent  of  the 
flowers  pleased  his  senses;  their  colours, 
mingled  and  confused  by  the  shaded  glow 
of  the  electric  lamps,  made  a  fitting  frame 
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for  the  figure  by  hb  aide.    He  let  hie 

Sese  rest  on  her  for  a  moment— on  her 
lee  with  its  daring  beaoty  inbdned 
by  the  loft  light ;  on  her  queenly  figare 
and  the  dress  with  its  heavy  folds  which 
became  it  so  weU.  For  a  moment  only.  He 
felt  that  if  he  looked  too  long  his  eoorage 
wonld  slip  away  from  him,  and  to-night,  if 
eyer,  it  mast  be  screwed  to  the  sticking 
point  He  drew  two  chairs  together,  and, 
as  they  sat  down  side  by  side,  he  held  out 
the  envelope  towards  her. 

<•  Will  yon  take  csre  of  this  for  me  9 "  he 
said.  *'  I  have  no  place  to  put  it.  It  is 
of  importance,  and  I  should  feel  nnier  if  it 
were  in  yonr  keeping." 

Upon  his  own  ears  the  bald  words  fell 
coldly,  bat  his  hand  shook  as  he  offered 
the  paper  to  her. 

His  companion  noted  the  trembling  hand. 

*'In  my  keeping,"  she  said,  *'and  why  t 
Sorely,  Mr.  Fansseti  yon  can  take  care  of 
your  own  doonments  of  iniportance.  What 
isitf" 

"No  matter.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  of 
great  ImportanQP.  It  will  he  safer  in  your 
keeping.  Do  take  it.  I  have  no  reason  to 
give.    It  is  a  whim^of  mine." 

Olara  Geeson  turned  half-round  and 
looked  at  him.  There  was  a  fever  of  eager- 
ness fn  his  face,  the  paper  was  shaking  in  his 
grasp  like  a  wind-stirred  leaf.  She  could 
not  understand  the  situation,  but  her  life 
had  taught  her  never  to  lose  a  chance. 
She  took  the  envelope  and  began  to  read 
the  address. 

**  Ton  are  not  to  look  at  iti"  he  said. 
"At  least  not  yet." 

"Very  well,"  she  answered.  "How 
yielding  I  must  be  to-nfght  to  obey  such  a 
mysterious  behest  I " 

The  words  seemed  to  him  a  good  omen. 
The  bosom  of  her  dress  was  covered  by  a 
oomplicated  mass  of  lace.  It  seemed  the 
happiest  moment  of  his  life  when  he  saw 
her  hide  this  paper — just  as  be  had  told 
himself  that  she  would  hide  it — among  tbe 
lace  which  clung  round  her. 

Fate  could  not  have  fashioned  for  him 
a  fairer  opportunity.  His  chance  had  come 
and  not  a  soul  was  near  theuL  Before  she 
well  understood  his  intention,  he  had 
seised  her  hand  and  was  spesking,  he  knew 
not  what  words  of  love  and  entreaty. 

Upon  his  mind  and  hers  were  painted 
ttvo  different  pictures.  He  saw  Kingscote 
House,  as  he  had  seen  it  a  week  ago, 
brilliant  in  the  sun  of  midsummer.  They 
two  were  standing  upon  tbe  terrace,  and 
looking  together  over  the  bright  country 


which  stretched  away  from  them  ta  the 
blue  hills  in  the  distance. 

Bat  the  picture  which  Clara  Oeeeon  saw 
was  tinted  with  no  such  glowing  eoloora. 
She  saw  a  poor  studio  which  ihm  untidy 
with  canvases  and  smelt  of  paint;  a  life 
in  dreary  lodgings ;  a  long  waitfaig  opon 
fortune  which  might  never  come ;  a  weary 
time  of  disappointments  and  postponemente 
which  she  knew  that  her  nature  could  not 
endure. 

She  liked  this  boy  well  enough.  He 
looked  very  handsome  now  as  he  gased  at 
her.  She  had  flirted  with  him  as  slie  had 
flirted  with  many  others.  Bat  she  did  not 
love  him,  nor,  at  that  time,  anybody  else. 

Her  decision  was  made  at  once ;  and  the 
words,  however  Undly  spokeri  stvaek 
down  at  a  stroke  the  hope  which  had 
seemed  to  him  the  very  foundation  of  liia 
heart. 

For  Oscar  Fausset^  a  builder  up  of 
dreams  until  they  appeared  certainties,  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  waa  too  hard  a  blow. 
He  went^  he  knew  not  how,  from  the  house, 
leaving  her  where  he  had  spoken. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  returned  to  hie 
studio  that  thought  enough  came  back  to 
him  to  remember  that  the  copy  of  ttie  will 
was  still  in  her  possession.  But  the  re- 
membrance passed  away  firom  him  ae  not 
worth  thinking  about 

He  rose  next  morning  after  a  sleepleaa 
night,  feeling  aa  if  he  were  wearied  out  by 
a  long  illness.  He  was  himself  astoniahed 
by  the  haggardnesa  of  his  own  face.  The 
familiar  surroundings  irritated  him.  A 
picture  which  he  had  begun  before  he  went 
down  to  Kingscote  stood  upon  an  eaeeL 
It  caught  his  eye,  and  he  went  and  looked 
at  it.  The  sketch  had  pleased  him.  Now 
his  ambition  seemed  to  be  dead,  and, 
knocking  the  canvas  sideways  witfi  his 
hand,  he  sent  it  and  the  easel  with  a 
clatter  to  the  floor.  The  sound  aroused 
him.  If  he  stopped  among  these  familbr 
objects  where  everything  was  remindful  of 
a  Ufa  which  was  now  doeed,  he  would  die. 
He  dragged  out  a  portmanteau,  packed  it 
hastily,  and  taking  down  a  "  Bradshaw " 
from  the  book- case,  sat  with  it  in  his  hand, 
wondering  where  he  shoidd  ga  The 
advertisement  of  an  hotel  in  Liverpool 
caught  his  eya  He  wonld  go  there^  and 
thence,  when  he  had  bought  his  outfit  to 
America  for  a  time. 

But  before  he  went  he  would  repair  one 
mistake  which  he  had  made — ^a  mistake 
spriuging  out  of  that  other  and  greater 
error  which  had  left  him,  in  the  midat  of 
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the  first  bliiah  of  his  good  fortune,  oartog 
for  nothing.  He  sent  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gregory,  the  lolicitor  at  Prineeton,  stating 
his  desire  to  have  destroyed  the  wili  which 
he  liad  left  in  hii  possession. 

The  answer  reaolied  him  in  the  hotel  at 
LiverpooL  He  had  taken  his  berth  in  a 
ship  which  was  to  saQ  for  New  York  the 
next  day.  He  was  prepared  to  stsit^{and 
only  widted  for  the  letter  from  Princeton. 
With  that  the  last  mocrings  which  held 
him  to  his  old  life  wonld  be  cast  off. 

It  had  happened  that  the  solicitor  was 
away  from  home  when  the  letter  reached 
his  office.  His  son  carried  out  the  in- 
straotions  which  it  contidned.  Here  is  the 
answer: 

"Dear  Sir,— We  beg  to  inform  you 
that  in 'accordance  with  the  instractions 
contained  in  yonr  letter  we  have  to-day, 
in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Gregory, 
senior,  destroyed  the  will  left  by  yoa  in 
onr  custody.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  yoa  whenever  yon  have  come  to  a 
decision  as  to  a  fresh  wiU,  and  remahi,  your 
obedient  servants, 

'*  John  Gregory  and  Son, 
'<  Solicitors,  Princeton." 

Tiie  business -like  conciseness  of  this 
short  note  pleased  Oscar  Faosset  All 
was  now  ready  for  his  departnre,  and  he 
found  himself  looking  forward  to  the 
voyage  with  a  measure  of  hdp^  which 
stirred  for  a  moment  the  black  shadow 
which  had  fallen  upon  him. 

GHAFTER  U. 

John  Fausset  came  down  to  breakfast 
at  Castle  Faosset  in  a  cheery  mood.  The 
morning  was  fine.  His  brother-in-law  and 
his  sister  were  staying  with  him.  Boaa'd 
'presence  always  brightened  the  dreary  old 
place,  and  he  liked  to  hear  the  voices  of 
the  children  as  they  rambled  in  the  groundf. 
He  remembered,  as  he  listened  to  them 
calling  to  ^  each  other  in  the  shmbbery, 
what  a  delight  in  his  own  young  days  its 
overgrown  walks  and  natural  hiding-pbces 
had  been  to  him.  He  turned  over  his 
letters  while  his  sister  poured  out  hii 
ooffee,  and  began  opening  them. 

*'How  I  wish  you  were  always  here, 
Bosie,"  he  said.  "It  makes  the  place  so 
cheerful    The  vdces " 

He  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  broken 
sentence,  and  turned  white.  His  sister 
looked  up  at  him.    In  his  hands  was  a 


letter.  It  was  trembling  so  that  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  read  it 

"Terriblenews,  Bode,"  he  said.  "Terrible 
newSi  Yesterday  morning  poor  Oicar  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  in  an  hotel  in 
Liverpool" 

The  voices  of  the  chQdren  were  hushed. 
There  were  no  more  sounds  of  joy  round 
Oastle  Fausset  that  morning.  Jolm  Fausset 
sat  alone  in  his  study,  while  his  bag  was 
being  packed  and  the  dog-cart  got  ready. 
At  ust  his  thoughts  only  rested  upon  the 
brother  who  had  been  so  suddenly  called 
away,  but  gradually  he  could  not  refrain 
from  thinking  how  mndh  this  sudden  stroke 
might  mean  to  him.  Oscar  had  gone  just 
when  ample  fortune  had  come  to  Us  hands, 
and  before  he  had  had  the  time  to  stretch 
out  his  fingers  to  take  it.  Probably  he 
had  made  no  will,  and  the  point  to  which 
all  his  thoughts  tended  as  he  drove  to  the 
station  and  throughout  the  jourpey  to 
Liverpool,  wai  that  the  old  house,  wUeh 
had  been  encumbered  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father  and  his  own,  might  be  freed 
at  last. 

He  had  sad  duties  to  perform  in  Liver- 
pod  of  which  little  neol  be  said.  The 
medical  evidence  convinced  the  coroner's 
jury  without  difficulty ;  and  John  Fausseti 
after  the  funeral  of  Us  brother,  was  free  in 
less  than  a  week  to  take  his  homeward 
journey.  He  took  the  dead  man's  papers 
and  effects  with  him.  Almost  the  first 
which  he  examined  was  the  letter  from 
the  Princeton  solicitors  relaUng  to  the 
destruction  of  the  wilL 

Tlus  letter  astonished  him.  He  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  0:icar  had  lost  so 
little  time  in  making  a  wili,  but  he  could 
not  In  any  way  account  for  its  sudden 
destruction.  At  present  there  was  no  ex- 
planation for  this,  nor  for  the  presence  of 
his  brother  in  Liverpool  and  the  steamboat 
ticket  which  was  in  his  pocket-book. 
However,  the  will  was  destroyed — there 
seemed  no  reason  to  doubt  that — ^and  both 
he  and  his  sister,  whatever  were  the  con- 
tents of  the  short-lived  document^  were 
now,  as  next  of  kin,  the  heirs  to  the  dead 
man's  estate.  Still  there  seemed  to  John 
Fausset  a  mystery  about  the  whole  affair 
which  he  was  anxious  to  unravel. 

After  a  few  days'  stay  at  Oastle  Fausset, 
he  determined  to  go  down  to  Princeton. 
There  he  could  see  the  solicitor.  Who  would 
be  able  to  tell  him  all  about  the  matter, 
and  afterwards  he  could  drive  over  to 
Kingscote  House.  John  Fausset  found 
Mr.  Gregory  seated  in  the  snug  private 
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room  of  the  Princeton  office.  The  old 
lolicitor  received  him  with  a  clever  mixtare 
of  sympathy  and  C(»diality.  The  new 
eUent  was  welcomed^  bat  the  old  one  was 
not  qnite  forgotten. 

**  I  coold  not  nnderstand  what  influenced 
your  brotiber  to  make  inch  a  will,"  Mr. 
Gregory  said.  "To  me  it  seemed  most 
nnjost,  and  I  hinted  my  opinion  to  him 
aa  broadly  as  I  dured.  Yon  and  yonr 
sister}  Mr.  Faosseti  and  especially  yon, 
were  left  qnite  ont  in  the  cold.  By  the 
way,  was  there  anybody — ahem — in  short, 
was  yonr  brother  in  love  with  any  one  at 
the  time  of  his  death  t " 

"  Oscar  and  I,"  John  Fansset  answered, 
*'  have  seen  bat  little  of  each  other  for  the 
last  two  years.  He  has  been  in  town,  and 
I  chiefly  in  the  conntry.  Tet  if  there  had 
been  anything  of  that  sort  I  think  that  I 
should  have  heard  of  it,  and  I  never  did." 

"Then  who  is  Miss  Clara  Oeeson  I " 

"Oeeson,"  the  other  replied,  "Clara 
Geeson.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
any  way  familiar  to  me.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  have  ever  heard  of  her." 

"  She  must  have  been  a  great  friend  of 
your  brother,  though.  If  his  heart  had 
fdled  three  weeks  instead  of  a  fortnight 
ago,  whoever  she  is  she  would  have  been  a 
richer  woman  to^ay." 

"BeaUy.  You  astound  me.  I  cannot 
at  all  reeall  the  name.  But  the  will  is 
destroyed,  is  it  not  t " 

"Not  a  doubt  of  that,  dr.  My  son 
did  it  with  his  own  hands.  Did  you  not 
find  Mr.  Oscar's  copy  among  his  papers  1 " 

"No.     Was   there   a   copyt     I 
nothing  of  it." 

"No  doabt  he  destroyed  it 
when  he  sent  his  instructions  to  us.  A 
good  things  I  am  glad  it  is  out  of  [the 
way.    It  was  a  most  injudicious  testament." 

John  Fausset  gave  the  necessary  in- 
strucUons  to  the  solicitor  for  obtaJning 
letters  of  administration  to  his  brother's 
estate,  and,  after  a  flying  visit  to  Kingscote, 
returned  to  Castle  Fausset.  His  sister  was 
still  there,  and  he  told  her  with  as  litUe 
satisfaction  in  his  voice  as  was  possible  of 
their  sudden  access  of  fortune. 

Naturally,  to  JohnTausset  and  his  sister, 
when  the  &nit  sharpness  of  their  grief  had 
passed  away,  the  horison  seemed  to  be 
bright  enougb.  But  unseen  by  them,  and 
fan  a  quite  unexpected  quarter,  a  cloud  was 
forming  which  appeared  likely  to  envelope 
them  in  a  blacker  darkness  than  before. 

The  first  inkling  of  trouble  came  in  a 
letter  from  Princeton. 


"I  do  not  quite  understand  this  note 
from  Gregory,"  said  Jolm  Fausset,  looking 
across  the  breakfast -table  at  his  sister. 
"  He  wants  to  know  if  I  have  any  evidence 
that  the  copy  of  Oscar's  will  was  destroyed ; 
and  asks  me  to  make  careful  search  among 
any  of  his  papers  which  I  may  have  in  my 
possession.  Now  what  does  he  mean  by 
that,  Bosa  t " 

"Only  some  legal  formality,  John. 
What  else  can  it  mean  t  There  is  no  use 
in  a  copy  of  a  wiU,  is  there  t  '* 

"Certainly  none,  as  far  as  I  knew. 
But  what  can  make  Gregory  so  anzioos  to 
find  it  r' 

In  a  few  days  a  second  letter  arrived 
from  the  solicitor,  which,  though  it  offered 
no  explanation,  was  very  disquieting  to 
John  Fausset. 

The  letters  of  administration  hVd  been 
applied  for,  but  had  not  been  obtained. 
It  would  be  very  convenient  if  Faaaset 
could  come  down  to  Princeton  to  consult 
with  Mr.  Gregoxy  upon  a  difficulty  which 
had  siiddenly  arisen. 

A  coldness  came  over  John  Fausset  aa 
he  read  the  formal  words.  Nothing  as  fiur 
as  he  could  understand  but  the  discoveij 
of  another  will  could  now  draw  back  the 
cup  from  his  lips,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
that  his  brother,  ui  the  few  hours  wUch 
had  intervened  between  the  letter  autho- 
rising the  destruction  of  the  will  and  his 
sudden  death,  could  have  made  a  second 
disposition  of  the  property.  StU),  try  to 
reassure  hfanself  as  he  would,  there  was 
evidentiy  aomethfaig  amiss,  and  John 
Fausset  went  the  long  journey  to  Princeton 
with  a  quaUns  heart. 

He  found  Mr.  Gregory  in  his  oflKee. 
The  solicitor's  manner  was  not  reassarfaig ; 
he  was  very  grave. 

"We  have  applied  for  administratfon, 
Mr.  Fausset,"  he  said,  "  as  I  wrote  to  yon, 
and  we   find   that   a   caveat   has   been' 
lodged." 

"  A  caveat  t "  said  John  Fausset. 

"Yes.  A  firm  of  sdicitors  whom  we 
know,  and  by  reputation  not  well,  have 
stopped  our  application." 

"  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 
How  could  they  stop  your  applicatioii  t 
There  is  no  other  will,  is  there  9  " 

"  Tliat  is  what  I  have  brought  yow  all 
this  way  to  ask  you,  sir.  Can  you  answer 
tiie  question  1 " 

"  I  cannot  think  it  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  My  poor  brother  must  have 
been  struck  down  within  a  few  hoars  after 
receiving  your  answer  that  you  had  de- 
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stroyed  hb  will.  If  he  had  mtended  to 
make  another,  why  should  he  have  iroabled 
himaeU  to  write  to  yoaf  The  second 
wOl  wonld  have  invalidated  the  first" 

**Jii8t  so,"  replied,  the  solicitor.  "Jastsa** 

A  sadden  thonght  struck  odd  upon  John 
Fansset's  heart. 

"Are  yon  sore  it  was  the  wiU,"  he  said, 
'* and  not  the  copy  which  yoa  destroyed)  *' 

A  dvil  little  smile  played  aboat  the 
comers  of  the  solidtor's  month.  He  lifted 
a  speaking  tabe  attached  to  his  desk  and 
called  down  it : 

*'Te]l  Mr.  Miles  that  I  shonld  like  to  see 
him.'* 

Miles  Ghregory  appeared  at  onca  He 
bowed  to  the  client  at  the  informal  iQtro- 
dnctlon  which  his  father  made  in  the 
words: 

"  Miles,  this  is  Mr.  John  Fansset  He 
wishes  to  ask  yon  if  it  was  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  Oscar  Fansset  which  yon 
destroyed  or  mereljr  a  copy  of  it." 

"The  will,  certamly,"  the  junior  partner 
answered.  "The  signatures  which  I  cut 
from  it  are  in  that  safe.  See,  here  they 
are,''  he  continued,  opening  a  drawer  and 
taking  out  a  slip  of  paper.  "  Oscar  Fansset 
and  two  witnesses,  the  signatures  of  my 
fatlier  and  myself." 

"The  signature  is  undoubted,"  said 
John,  looking  rather  sadly  at  his  brother's 
handwriting.  "  Would  not  the  copy  iJso 
be  signed  %  " 

•'No,*'  said  Mr.  Gregoiy.  "It  was 
an  accurate  copy  carefully  made,  but  there 
was  no  necessity  to  sign  it." 

"Then  where  does  the  trouble  come 
from,  and  how  can  it  be  serious?" 

"We  do  not  yet  know,"  the  solicitor 
answered.  "  But  we  shall  presently  learn. 
I  thought  it  better  to  see  you  so  that 
you  might  be  able  to  assure  us  ttiat  no 
other  will  had  been  made.  Are  you  certain 
that  your  brother  destroyed  the  copy  before 
his  death  t" 

"I  have  no  positive  evidencOi  It  was 
not  among  his  papers.  It  seems  natural 
to  me  that  he  should  have  destroyed  it. 
What  use  would  it  be  to  him  or  to  anybody 
elser 

"  Tet  I  wish  we  had  dbect  evidence," 
said  the  lawyer.  "  Matters  will  develope 
themselves  in  a  few  days.  Are  you  going 
to  stay  in  Princeton,  Mr.  Fansset  t " 

"Can  I  go  over  to  Eingscotet  What 
is  my  position  there  t " 

"  Ton  have  no  legal  right  in  Eingscote 
House  at  present,  though  there  is  nobody 
with  the  power  to  turn  yon  out" 


"  Thanks.     I  will  remabi  in  Princeton." 

As  John  Fansset  left  the  room,  Mr. 
Gregory  turned  to  his  son. 

"Miss  Clara  Oeeson  has  the  copy,"  he 
said.  "I  wonder  who  and  of  what  sort 
she  is.  Mark  me,  Miles,  we  are  in  a 
difGionlty  here.    There  is  trouble  ahead." 

John  Fansset  took  rooms  in  the  inn  at 
Princeton,  and  remained  there  in  anzbus 
suspense.  He  was  glad  when  his  sister  joined 
him.  She  came  with  her  husband,  hoping 
to  find  out  for  herself  more  than  her 
brother  in  his  guarded  letters  had  cared 
to  tell  her.  Her  presence  did  Fansset 
good.  Her  disbelief  in  such  injustice  and 
her  inability  to  comprehend  that  there 
could  be  any  law  witfi  power  to  deprive 
them  of  tikdi  inheritance,  when  once  the 
will  had  been  destroyed,  braced  his  nerves 
and  gave  him  strength.  He  was  much 
more  hopeful  when  the  solicitor  sent  for 
him.  Bosa  and  he  went  to  the  office 
together. 

"There  is  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Gregory. 
"  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  a  copy  of  the  will 
has  been  found." 

"  What  then  f "  said  Fansset  "  If  it 
is  only  a  copy,  surely  it  is  valueless." 

"  lliat  depends,"  the  lawyer  answered. 
"The  business  is  in  acute  and  not  over- 
scmpulous  hands." 

"But  the  will  was  destroyed,"  Mrs. 
Malcolm  said.  "  And  that  is  an  end  of  the 
matter." 

"The  law  moves  cautiously,  my  dear 
madam,  and  does  not  settle  matters  quite 
so  quickly.  Suppose  that  it  had  been 
destroyed  accidentally -" 

"  But  my  brother's  letter  shows  that  such 
was  not  the  casa" 

"OriUegaDy!" 

"  What  then  t "  John  Fansset  asked. 

"Why  then — ^mind  you,  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  so  in  this  matter,  but  still  there 
have  been  cases  and  it  haiei  been  done — 
then  it  Is  quite  possible  that  a  copy  of  the 
will  might  be  admitted  to  probate." 

"Do  you  mean,"  said  John  Fansset, 
"  tliat  now,  though  my  brother  has  given 
definite  instructions  to  have  his  will  de- 
stroyed, and  though  these  instructions 
have  been  csrried  out,  this  copy, 
which  has  been  accidentally  preserved, 
can  be  used  as  if  it  were  his  valid 
wUlt" 

"There  is  that  possibility,  I  regret  to 
say,"  the  soUdtor  answered.  "It  is  a 
delicate  point,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to 
decide  it.  I  have  asked  you  to  come  to 
me  to-day  to  propose  that  we  shonld  go 
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together  to  London  to  eoninlt  an  eminent 
anthoiity  on  this  subject  I  have  already 
written  to  lir.  lecher,  Q  C.  Hia  word  in 
anch  a  matter'  ia  the  law.  He  can 
leceive  na  the  day  after  to-morrow,  if  yon 
are  ao  inclined." 

'*  Thank  yon,"  aald  Mrs.  Malcolm. 
''We  will  both  go.  I  cannot  credit  anch 
injostice." 

The  heart  of  John  Fansaet  sank  within 
him  as  he  listened  to  the  Princeton 
solicitor  explaining  the  atate  of  the  case  to 
Mr.  Fischer.  The  eminent  Qaeen's  counsel 
listened  for  a  few  moments,  then  he 
stopped  Mr.  Gregory. 

"  Yon  say  that  yonr  son  destroyed  the 
will  of  the  late  Oacar  Fansset  1 " 
••Yes." 

•'  Was  Mr.  Fansset  there  at  the  time  t " 
"  How  do  yon  mean  1 " 
"Was  he  present  in  the  room  at  the 
time  of  the  destmction  of  the  will  t " 

*'No,  cerUinly  not.  The  will  was 
destroyed  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Oicar  Fansset 
was  then  in  LiFerpooL"  ^ 

"Do  yon  know  this  copy  to  be  an- 
thentic  t " 

"  If  it  is  the  one  which  I  caused  to  be 
made  in  my  office  and  checked  with  my 
own  hands." 

"  Then  you  cannot  go  into  court." 
Mr.  Oregory  looked  aadly  into  his  hat ; 
John  Fansset  seemed  to  shrink  up  together 
in  his  chair ;  Mrs.  Malcolm,  only,  rebelled 
against  the  death-sentence. 

"Do  you  mean,"  she  said,  "that  this 
copy  will  run  as  if  it  were  my  brother's 
wiUr' 

Fischer  went  to  a  bookcase  and  took 
down  two  volumes.  He  opened  one,  and 
put  his  hand  directly  upon  a  page  which 
he  showed  to  her.  In  it  she  read  that 
for  tiie  destmction  of  a  will  to  be  of  effect, 
it  must  be  destroyed  in  the  presence  of  the 
testator.  Then  he  opened  the  other  book 
and  pointed  out  decisions  in  three  cases. 
Seeing  that  with  her  dazed  eyes  she  could 
make  nothing  of  the  print,  he  read  the 
three  extracts  to  her  in  sonorous  tones.  As 
she  Ustened  she  found  only  the  slender 
consolation  of  knowing  that,  though  ahe 
had  thought  her  brother  and  herself  were 
the  two  most  unlucky  persons  in  the 
country,  there  had  been  at  least  three 
people  who,  by  the  interpretation  of  a 
law  designed  to  meet  quite  another  set  of 
circumstances,  had  been  plunged  in  exactly 
similar  misfortune. 

"What  are  we  to  dot"  said  Mr. 
Gregory. 


*'  That  is  not  my  affair,"  aaid  the  Q.C. 
"I  can  only  give  my  opinion  upon  the 

Uw  r 

"  There  is  no  hope  V 

"  You  cannot  go  into  court  But  if  I 
were  in  the  place  of  your  dienta,  I  should 
put  a  bold  face  upon  it,  bluster  about  the 
fight  you  are  going  to  make,  and  hope  to 
obtain  a  compromisa" 

"Thank  you,"  the  solicitor  answered, 
"  we  will  take  up  no  more  of  your  time." 

"  What  did  you  say  1 "  said  John  Fansset, 
as  they  came  out  into  the  street. 

"  I  said,  ab^  thati  have  a  fool  fora  sod." 

"  No  1 "  answered  the  other.  "  It  b  fate. 
He  could  not  have  reached  my  brother 
before  his  death,  if  he  had  atarted  at  once 
for  Liverpool." 

With  such  small  consolation  they  parted. 

CHAPTKR  in. 


At  Aix-lea-BAins  spring  is  a  season  of 
smiles  and  tears  as  elsewhere.  But,  though 
the  snow-gusts  and  rain-storms  are  long  in 
going,  nowhere  are  the  suimy  days  fuller 
of  promises.  On  a  brilliant  morning  in 
mid-April  John  Fansset  stood  at  the  door 
of  his  hotel.  The  house  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  market-place  and  faced  the  mountain. 
The  crowd  which  passed  before  him  waa 
very  novel  to  his  sight 

The  sound  of  the  confused  eriea  of  the 
sellers  in  the  market-place;  the  sight  of 
bright  colours  and  quslnt  garments,  of  the  I 
white  hotels  and  the  pretentions  bathing- 
establishment ;  and  above  all  the  clatter 
and  noise,  the  sUent,  clear-cut  cliffs  of  the 
snow-covered  mountain  rising  calmly  into 
the  blue  dry,  made  up  a  scene  which  gave 
him  a  new  interest  for  the  first  time  for 
months. 

John  Fausset  had  passed  a  winter  of 
anxiety.  Now,  in  early  spring,  Kingscote 
House  seemed  as  far  away  from  him  as 
ever.  The  action  had  not  yet  been  brought 
into  court,  and  no  compromise  had  been 
agreed  upon.  He  had  determined  to  leave 
England  for  a  few  weeks,  and  had  brc&en 
his  journey  at  Aixles-Bains  on  his  way  to 
Rome. 

Leaning  against  the  porch  of  the  hotel 
and  surveying  the  novel  scene  which 
displayed  itself  before  him,  he  already  felt 
less  harassed.  The  English-speaking  waiter 
had  detected  his  nationality  and  waa 
hoverbg  near  him,  flicking  the  duat  with 
a  table  napkin  from  the  little  white  tables 
set  dose  together  under  the  awning. 

Presently  John  Fausset  felt  somebody 
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brash  by  him,  and  mw  a  lady  paM  down 
the  garden  of  the  hotel  and  take  her  way 
mto  the  market-place.  He  watched  her 
as  she  stopped  at  a  stall  and  bought  some 
flowers,  and  walked  slowly  on  oat  of  his 
Bight  amongst  the  chaffering  frnitdealers 
and  sellers  of  small  ware. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  t "  he  said  to  ^the 
waiter.    '*  Is  she  staying  here  t " 

"Oh  1  yes,"  the  waiter  answered,  '*  since 

some  days.    An  Eogliah  mees  vatrey  jolly." 

"  Jolly  t "  said  Faasset,  thinking  of  the 

tall  and  rather  stately  figare  which  had 

caught  his  eye.    **  Very  jolly  t  ^ 

"Jolly/'  said  the  other,  "vairey  well. 

What  d'ye  call  'im  f  Pretty,  valrey  pretty." 

"Ah  I  and  is  she  here  i^one  t " 

"No,  m'sieu,  but  it  is  the  same  thing. 

She  Is  with  her  father.    He  is  ill  during 

much  time,  valrey  invalid." 

"Indeed.     What  is  the  matter  with 
himt" 

''  One  says  it  Is  the  podagre." 
*'  The  what  t "  said  Fauiset. 
"  What  d'je  caU  'im  1 "  said  the  waiter, 
showbg  his  gleaming  teetb.    ''It  'ave  'im 
by  the  toes." 

"  Oh  1 "  said  Fausset   <*  The  gout    And 
he  is  here  to  drink  the  waters.    What  is 
his  name  f " 
'  "  Saysong/'  the  waiter  answered. 

"£h1    Saysongl    Onrious  name  I    Do  I 
you  mean  Sassoon,  waiter  t " 

"Yairey  well,  m'sieu.  You  are  right. 
Saisoong — that  is  it.  Yairey  difficult  for 
pronounce." 

John  Fausset  found  no  difficulty  In 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Sassoon. 
It  was  easy  to  manoeuvre  himself  into  a 
place  next  her  at  the  table  d'hdte,  and  he 
found  her  quite  willing  to  talk  to  a  fellow- 
countryman.  After  a  few  days,  Fausset 
found  himself  accompanying  her  upon  the 
morning  ramble  through  the  market-place, 
and  from  thence  a  walk  upon  the  dopes 
of  the  mountain  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

The  father  did  not  make  his  appearance. 
It  seemed  that  the  gout  had  Um,  as  the 
waiter  said,  pretty  tightly  by  the  toes. 
For  this  Fausset  was  duly  thankful,  and 
the  daughter  seemed  to  have  no  regrets. 
There  was  a  fascination  in  this  informal 
friendship;  in  the  snug  talk  at  dinner 
surrounded  by  strangers;  in  the  walk  in 
the  crisp  morning  sunshine,  or  the  scramble 
up  the  steep  mountain  paths  until  they 
touched  the  first  fringe  of  snow,  and 
pretended  that  they  dared  to  go  no 
further. 


Week  after  week  Fausset  delayed  his 
departure  for  Bome,  until  the  time  drew 
near  to  which  he  had  limited  his  tour,  and 
when  he  had  determined  to  go  back  to 
London  and  fight  out  the  vexed  question 
of  his  brother's  will.  But  somewhere 
above  in  the  transparent  blue  sky,  unknown  | 
to  him,  a  bolt  was  forging,  which  In  its 
fall  was  to  change  lil  his  life,  and 
perhaps  to  supersede  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  law  courts. 

The  change  began  with  an  adventure. 
More  than  once  of  late,  Fausset  and  Miss 
Sassoon,  grovring  more  daring,  had  passed 
from  the  bare  mountain-iide  by  devious 
tracks,  and  had  stood  together  upon  what 
they  chose  to  think  was  eternal  snow. 
But  spring  reigned  still  in  Aiz-les-Bains. 
Later  on,  under  the  hot  sun  of  summer, 
much  of  this  snow  would  rush  rambling 
down  the  mountain  cliffs  to  swell  the  lake 
below.  Already  the  Increasfaig  heat  was 
beginning  to  have  Its  effect,  and  more  than 
once  they  saw  ttie  doud  of  white  dust 
which  marked  the  track  of  an  avalanche. 

It  was  from  this  cause  that  their  adventure 
came.  They  were  standing  together  upon 
a  narrow  path  which  wound,  hslf-protected 
by  a  ledge,  round  the  side  of  a  cliff,  and 
were  looking  down  upon  the  miniature 
town  below  them.  Suddenly  the  air  was 
I  full  of  a  rudi  and  rattle ;  a  momentary 
daikness  enveloped  them.  By  an  almost 
involuntary  action  Fausset  finng  one  of  his 
arms  round  his  companion,  and  held  her 
against  the  cliff,  shielded  by  his  own  body. 
He  was  just  conscious  of  a  sense  of  shock, 
of  being  buffeted  by  a  power  which  he 
could  not  resist,  unUl  blackness  fell  upon 
his  eyes  and  the  light  of  day  swept  away 
from  him. 

When  he  awoke  he  was  lying  upon  the 
cUff-patb,  half  covered  by  snow,  and  his 
companion  was  kneeling  by  him,  holding 
his  head  upon  her  knee.  He  looked  up 
into  her  face  and  met  her  eyes  looking  into 
hiS|  full  of  sorrow  and  anxiety  for  hint 
At  l|Mt  he  struggled  to  his  feet  Below 
him  was  the  gulf  down  which  the  avalanche 
had  plunged.  The  overhanging  ledge  ol 
rock  which  had  broken  the  force  of  the 
falling  snow  was  all  that  had  saved  them. 
But  he  was  more  hurt  than  he  had  thought 
A  piece  of  rock  hurled  down  amid  the 
snow  had  lacerated  his  right  arm,  and  hii 
back  and  loins  felt  as  if  they  had  beei 
crushed.  It  was  a  difficult  struggle  foi 
him,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Us  com- 
panion,  to  get  down  the  mountain  paths 
When  at  last,  almost  exhaustedi  he  reachec 
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the  hoteli  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  bed 
and  kept  him  there  for  a  week. 

A  great  diaappointment  awuted  him 
when  he  could  go  downatain  and  ait  under 
the  awning  in  the  hotel  garden.  His  ftrat 
thought  wai  to  aak  the  waiter  abont  the 
SaiBOona.  The  answer  annoyed  and  anr- 
priaed  him. 

"  The  m'aiea  'ave  recoveri  and  zay  'ave 
lef'  Aix  zeae  five  days." 

Still  more  yexationa  was  it  tliat  their 
destination  was  unknown.  They  had  gone 
on  a  tour,  the  waiter  said,  through  Italy, 
and  where  they  might  be  now  was  for 
him a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

Fausset  could  get  no  more  information 
from  the  hotel  manager.  The  fxiendaUp 
which  had  so  charmed  him  had  made  an 
abrupt  ending.  There  was  nothbig  for 
him  to  do  but  to  make  as  quick  a  recorery 
as  he  could  and  go  back  to  EngUmd. 

There,  atiU  suffering  from  we  physical 
shock  which  he  had  undergone,  and  as 
much  from  the  soreness  of  heatt  which  had 
been  added  to  it|  he  passed  a  miserable 
month  trying  to  force  the  matter  of  the 
will  to  a  decision,  but  continually  foiled 
by  the  dilatory  tactics  of  the  solicitors  who 
were  against  him. 

"  It  is  a  good  sign,"  said  Mr.  Gregory  in 
his  office  at  Princeton ;  ^'  but  it  surprises 
me.  The  delay  is  all  from  the  other  side. 
They  cannot  feel  safe.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  something  wwe  saved  after  alL" 

The  monotony  of  waiting  was  at  last 
interrupted  for  John  Pausset  by  an 
urgent  letter  from  his  sister.  She  was  in 
London,  and  wanted  to  see  him  imme- 
diately. He  found  on  going  to  her  hotel 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  which  per- 
plexed her. 

The  letter  was  anonymoua.  It  said  that 
the  writer  earnestly  wished  to  see  Mrs. 
Malcolm  upon  the  subject  of  the  late 
Mr.  Oscar  Fansset's  wiU,  and  that  such  an 
interview,  if  granted,  would  no  doubt  lead 
to  a  settlement  of  the  matter  in  dispute. 
The  desire  was  added  that  the  interview 
should  be  with  Mrs.  Malcolm  alone. 

''It  is  moat  mysterious,"  John  Pausset 
said,  "most  mysterious!  I  wonder  who 
the  writer  is.  Yon  ought  not  to  see  him 
alone.  Let  him  aay  what  he  has  to  say 
before  Gregory  and  me.  We  cannot  have 
any  hole-and-corner  compromise  in  a  matter 
like  this." 

«>Tet^  John,"  his  suter  answered,  "it 
looks  like  a  chance.  And  it  would  be  so 
useful  if  we  could  save  something.  Can  it 
not  be  arranged  I '' 


•' Alone  1" 

'•  Well,  at  first.  Tou  and  Mr.  Gregory, 
if  you  liked,  could  come  in  while  it  was 
going  on.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  you.  Your  presence  would  not  be 
likely  to  thwart  the  compromise  if  it  were 
once  broached." 

To  John  Fausset  this  seemed  a  very 
simple  plan,  and  fbasitde  if  not  quite  fair. 
Still,  he  was  dealing  with  opponents  who, 
he  was  long  assured,  were  altogether 
unjust.  To  set  such  a  snare  in  ordinary 
circumstances  woidd  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him.  But  here  were  people  who 
were  trying  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
sudden  death  of  his  brother,  and  obviously 
against  the  dead  man's  wishes.  Any 
weapons  were  fair  against  such  combatants. 
The  end  of  his  thought  was  to  agree  with 
his  sister's  scheme.  The  old  solicitor,  un- 
willing to  see  the  price  slip  away  from  him, 
gave  his  consent  to  accompany  Fausset. 

At  the  time  appobited  for  the  interview 
Mra  Malcolm  sat  in  a  private  room  in  the 
hotel,  awaiting  her  visitor.  As  the  clock 
marked  tiie  appointed  time,  the  door 
opened  and  a  lady  was  ushered  in.  Mrs. 
Malcolm  rose  in  surprise.  She  had  been 
bracing  herself  for  a  struggle  with  some 
keen-imnded,  unscrupulous  lawyer,  come, 
for  the  purpose  of  overreaching  her. 
With  a  woman  it  seemed  that  the  whole 
aflEiir  at  once  took  a  different  aspect 

The  new-comer  was  tall,  dressed  In 
mourning,  and  veiled.  She  stood  where 
she  had  stopped  on  entering^  a  yard  at  two 
from  the  door. 

"I  am  Mrs.  Malcolm.  Did  you  write 
desiring  to  see  me  t " 

<< Tes,"  said  the  other;  « it  was  I  who 
wrote.    I  wished  to  give  you  this." 

She  brought  out  her  hand  from  under 
the  dosk  with  a  long  envelope  in  it,  and 
held  it  towards  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

<|  I  do  not  understand,"  the  lady  replied. 
*'Whoareyout    And  what  is  this t  "^ 

"  When  you  have  this  you  will  not  care 
to  enquire  who  I  may  be.  You  had  better 
take  it.    It  is  what  you  have  long  desired." 

How  Mrs.  Malcolm  would  luve  acted 
she  did  not  know.  At  that  moment  lier 
surprise  was  so  great  that  she  could  not 
think.  This>  interview  was  so  utterly 
different  from  what  ahe  had  expected  that 
ahe  found  herself  dazed  and  without  the 
power  to  act.  Here  was  what  might  bo 
the  disputed  copy  of  the  will  offered  to 
her  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards,  and  ahe 
could  not  make  a  step,  or  put  forward  her 
hand  to  take  it 
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In  the  midst  of  her  bewilderment  the 
door  opened,  and  John  Fansset  entered 
with  the  loUdtor.  There  was  a  moment 
of  awkward  silenee.  Mrs.  Maleolm  re- 
membered afterwards  that  she  saw  the 
extended  hand  of  her  visitor  tremble  as  the 
two  men  looked  at  her. 

Gregory  broke  the  silence.  His  question 
was  the  same  as  Mrs.  Maloolm  had  pntw 

*'Who  are  yon,  madam  1"  he  said. 
«  And  what  may  this  be  t " 

"  Never  mind,"  was  the  answer.  *<  While 
yon  can  get  it,  take  it    I  may  repent." 

The  voiee  toaohed  a  ohord  which  vibrated 
at  once  through  Fansaet's  memory.  He 
sprang  forward. 

'< Miss  Sassoon  1  **  he  said.  "Ton  here  1 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  9  Why  did 
yon  leave  Aix  so  suddenly  1 " 

The  visitor  raised  her  veil  and  showed 
him  Uie  face  which  he  had  last  seen  when, 
battered  and  half-fainting^  the  doctor  had 
led  him  into  the  hotel  at  AJz-Ies- Bains. 

**  Forgive  me/'  she  said,  "  if  I  allowed 
you  to  deceive  yourselt  The  name  by 
which  you  called  me  was  not  mine.  I  was 
lonely  at  Aix,  and  my  name  would  have 
put  an  end  at  once  to  our  pleasant  friend- 
ship. Pardon  me  if  I  allowed  a  mistake 
which  gave  me  some  happiness.  Then 
you  saved  my  l^e.  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 
be  at  peace  with  you.  Here  is  the  matter 
bi  dispute  between  us.  Take  it|  and  let 
me  go.    I  am  Olara  Geeson  P 

John  Fausset  stepped  back.  His  mind 
flew  to  his  first  morning  at  Aix.  The  stirring 
scene^  the  brilliant  sunshine,  the  snow- 
capped mountain^  and  the  waiter  flicking 
the  flies  from  the  marble  tables,  and 
struggling  with  the  English  language.  In 
the  man's  mispronunciation  all  the  mistake 
had  occurred.  He  and  his  enemy  had  sat 
and  walked  and  talked  togetiier,  had 
flirted  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  tiie  company 
of  each  other,  until  a  chance  incident  had 
deepened  the  feeling  between  them,  causing 
her  flight  and  his  own  sullen  retreat  to 
London. 

Now  she  stood  there  with  the  treaty  of 
peace  held  out  in  front  of  her,  and  he  could 
not  take  it. 

Mr.  Gregory  came  to  the  rescue. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  youns  lady,"  he 
said,  "  but  I  do  not  quite  understand  all 
this.  You  are  Miss  Geeson,  and  you  are 
Miss  Sassoon.  We  have  long  supposed 
you  to  be  our  enemy,  and  Mr.  John 
Fausset  hails  you  eagerly  as  his  friend. 
We  are  at  this  moment  prepared  to  meet 
you  in  the  law  courts  and  you  come  here 


with  the  bone  of  contention  In  your  hand, 
beggbg  us  to  take  it  Wliat  does  it  all 
meant" 

Clara  G^eeson  smiled  sadly  enough.  In 
her  black  dress,  and  with  the  softened  look 
upon  her  face,  she  was  very  different  from 
the  bold,  hard  beauty,  who  had  driven 
Oscar  Fauuet  from  her  feet 

"That  you  had  better  take  it  whDe  you 
can  get  it,"  she  said ;  "  and  leave  me  to  go 
my  own  way  In  peace." 

'*And  your  father.  What  will  he  say 
to  this  sudden  surrender  t " 

"I  am  free.    My  father  b  dead." 

"  Dead  t "  cried  John  Fausset 

**  He  died  at  Como  three  weeks  after  we 
left  Atx-les-Bains.'   ' 

There  was  a  short  sflence,  during  which 
the  solicitor  looked  searchingly  at  the  girl 
Since  he  had  tsken  up  this  case  he  had 
made  himself  oonversant  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Geeson  family.  He  knew  thoroughly 
the  raffish  adventurer  and  his  method  of  life. 
He  knew  howhaidly  the  daughter  had  lived. 
He  knew  the  law ;  that  she  held  a  fortune 
In  her  hand  if  she  cared  to  take  it ;  that 
she  now  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  give 
it  up.  He  knew  the  greatness  of  the 
sacrifice,  but  he  could  not  understand  the 
reason  for  making  it 

"Are  you  left  very  rich  then,  Miss 
Geeson  t"  he  said. 

The  girl  intuitively  felt  the  knowledge 
of  her  questioner. 

"  I  am  provided  for,"  she  said  evasively. 

"In  what  way)  Oome^  come,  Miss 
Geeson.  You  must  be  frank  with  us,  and 
I  shall  be  so  with  yon.  I  know  that  your 
father  can  have  left  you  nothing.  How 
are  you  provided  for  t " 

The  girl's  eyes  sank.  The  sacrifice 
which  she  was  making  was  plain  to  her. 
The  strain  of  the  interview  was  breaking 
down  her  nerve. 

"I  have  a  situation,"  she  murmured, 
without  rusing  her  eyes.  "  I  am  provided 
for." 

Then  John  Fausset  was  carried  away  by 
an  Impulse  of  which  at  his  age  he  should 
have  been  Incapabla  He  ran  forward  and 
flung  his  right  arm  round  Clara  Geeson, 
holding  her  as  he  had  held  Clara  Sassoon 
upon  the  mountain  above  Aix.  The  copy 
of  the  will  fluttered  down  upon  the  floor. 

"Come,  come,  Mrs.  Malcolm,"  said 
Gregory ;  "  let  us  go.  It  seems  to  me  very 
likely  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  com- 
promise after  all" 

One  morning,  not  very  long  afterwards. 
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Mrs.  BoBa  M&leolm  gave  to  Miss  Clara 
Geeeon  quite  a  charming  little  locket  set 
with  pearls  and  diamonds.  Two  hoare 
later  Mrs.  John  Faasset  presented  to  her 
siater-In-law  a  deed  of  gift  of  exactly  the 
amount  which  she  would  have  inherited 
if  the  copy  of  Odcar  Fansset's  will  had 
never  been  preserrod. 


A  SIMPLE  EXPLANATION. 

By  mabgabet  mohle. 


CHAPTER  I. 

If  there  was  one  thbg  Selford  was  more 
proud  of  than  another,  it  was  its  Con- 
valescent Home.  It  was  quite  new;  its 
erection  had  been  the  Jubilee  commemora- 
tion that  approved  itself  to  Selford ;  and  it 
was  the  only  one  in  the  county. 

These  facts  will  explain  the  profound 
interest  that  sat  on  the  brows  of  seven  men 
gathned  together  in  Selford  one  spring 
morning,  lor  these  seven  were  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Convalescent  Home,  and 
they  were  gathered  to  decide  a  point  of 
infinite  moment  to  that  establishment: 
the  appointment  of  a  new  matron.  They 
were  assembled  in  a  room  with  dark 
wire  window-blinds  to  each  of  its  three 
windows,  and  a  collection  of  neat  japanned 
boxes  grouped  in  symmetrical  order  on 
shelves  around  the  walls.  There  was  a 
worn  mahc^any  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  round  which  the  seven  were  sitting; 
and  there  were  two  clerks  in  an  outer 
room,  each  ardently  engaged,  at  this 
moment,  in  drawing  the  other  on  his 
blotting-paper. 

Clerks  and  blotting-paper,  table,  blinds, 
and  room,  were  the  property  of  a  little 
man  in  a  long  coati  who  sat  on  the  right 
side  of  the  chairman  at  the  top  of  the 
table. 

The  chairman  was  the  Vicar.  Why  the 
Vicar  always  was  elected  chafarman  on  these 
occasions,  when  he  was  the  worst  man  of 
business  in  Selford,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee best  knew ;  or  rather,  they  did  not 
know,  as  they  had  more  than  once  irankly 
owned.  "  It  seems  the  proper  thing  to  do,*' 
Mr.  Norton  would  say,  with  a  deprecating 
wriggle  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Mr. 
Norton  was  the  little  man  at  the  top  of 
the  table. 

The  Vicar  beamed  benlgnanUy  at  the 
table  through  glasses  which,  being  put  on 
at  the  wrong  angle,  were  just  out  of  his 
proper  line  of  vision,  and  ti^us  caused  faim 


to  slant  his  gazo  upwards.  He  was  tapping 
the  table  feebly  with  a  pen,  and  evidently 
had  something  to  say,  but  a  trim,  neat 
man  with  an  alert  air  at  the  opposite  end 
was  too  quick  for  hiuL 

"I  should  like  It  to  be  understood, 
gentlemen/'  he  said,  in  a  decided  voices 
"  that  I,  for  my  part,  am  ready  to  place 
perfect  confidence  in  these  testimoniab." 

"And  coming  from  you,  Doctor,  wa 
think  a  lot  of  that  1 "  struck  in  another 
member  of  the  conmdttef .  He  was  a  short 
man  with  red  hair,  wearing  a  black  coat 
that  sat  so  uncomfortably  upon  him  about 
the  sleeves  as  to  shadow  forth  the  idea 
that  it  was  not  a  garment  he  customarily 
wore.  This  was  the  fact.  Mr,  Mott  was 
a  grocer ;  "  in  a  large  way  of  business,"  he 
himself  would  have  added.  And  shirt- 
sleeves were  his  comfortable  daily  wear. 

A  little  murmur  of  incoherent  acqui- 
escence followed  from  a  short  man  with  an 
amiably  smiling  face,  the  manager  of  the 
Selford  bank.  It  was  echoed  languidly  by 
a  middle-aged  man  by  his  side,  who  con- 
sidered that  acquiescence  was  the  only 
reasonable  course  for  a  man  of  peaceful 
intentions. 

*' Twenty- nine  1"  said  the  chairman 
oracularly,  after  Mr.  Mott's  speech  and 
its  echoes  had  subsided,  f  '*  Twenty-nine 
is- 
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*<  A  great  deal  too  young !  **  The  words 
were  very  quietly  spoken.  They  came 
from  the  seventh  member  of  the  committee. 
He  was  sitthig  between  Mr.  Mott  and  tlie 
bank  manager. 

It  is  a  frivolous  comparison  to  make,  but 
there  was  in  Mordaunt  Dennison's  person- 
iJity,  to  an  imaginative  mind,  an  ever- 
present  suggestion  of  the  hero  of  that  most 
pathetic  of  myths.  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

He  was  very  plain ;  *'  ugly  "  would  have 
been  the  word  used  by  every  woman 
in  Selford.  The  efiect  of  an  awkwardly 
broad  forehead,  high  cheek-bones,  a  heavy 
mouth,  and  a  chin  that  tinreatened  to  recede, 
was  heightened  by  the  dull  compleximi 
that  made  the  whole  of  the  clean-shaven 
face  one  brick-red  sort  of  huCb  It  was 
redeemed  only  by  a  pair  of  singularly  frank 
and  direct  blue  eyes ;  but  even  they  were 
ill^et — ^much  too  sunken,  beneath  ragged 
and  scanty  eyebrows.  He  was  alfto  rather 
short,  and  heavy  in  figure.  The  suggestave- 
ness  lay  not  In  his  actual  plainness  alone, 
though;  there  was  something  about  liim 
that  carried  its  perhaps  fancif  olappropriate- 
ness  further;  and  this  something  waa  a 
certain  frankly  modest  consciousness  of  all 
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theie  diiabiUtiet  which  was  by  no  meMii 
wiihoal  dignity. 

By  way  of  letponiei  the  whole  committee 
tarned  to  Mordannt  Dannison  and  atared 
at  him  in  deliberating  silence.  He  placidly 
supported  his  chin  in  his  hand  while  he 
widted  for  them  to  speak. 

The  Vicar  was  the  first  to  do  so. 

"  Too  yonng^  yon  think  f "  he  said,  with 
a  sorprise  in  his  accents  that  was  perhaps 
meant  to  make  op  for  the  lack  of  originality 
in  his  rejoinder. 

*'  Too  young,  you  think,  Mr.  Dennison  t " 
echoed  Mr.  Mott,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
brings  deep  thought  to  a  subject. 

"  You  think  Miss  Kerr  too  young  for  the 
post  I "  said  Dr.  Yinter  tersely. 

Mordannt  Dennison  took  Us  chin  from 
his  hand,  and  laid  the  latter  with  a 
characteristic  gesture  on  his  knee. 

"  Yes.  I  think  it  a  mistoke  to  entertain 
the  thought  of  appointing  her  for  a  mo- 
ment/' he  said.  "The  position  demands  a 
woman  twenty  years  her  senior.  Surely,  a 
glance  at  that,"  he  pointed  to  a  liu:ge 
platinotype  photograph  Uiat  lay  in  the 
middle  of  the  table  on  a  little  heap  of 
papers,  *'  is  enough  to  convinGe  you  without 
any  further  wor£i  from  me.'* 

These  words  seemed  to  present  the 
chairman  with  an  idea.  He  drew  the 
photograph  from  the  middle  of  the  tables 
and  took  it  in  both  hands. 

It  was  that  of  an  extremely  pretty 
woman.  She  was  wearing  the  most 
coquettish  form  of  nurse's  dress  possible, 
and  her  eyes  seemed  absolutely  to  smOe 
out  of  the  picture  into  the  good  Vicar's 
glasses. 

"Such  a  sweet  -  looking  person  1"  he 
murmured. 

Mr.  Norton  took  it  out  of  the  Vicar's 
hand  gently. 

•<So  charming!"  he  said,  with  a  eon- 
tented  wriggle.  *'  Beally,  with  all  respect 
to  Mr.  Denmson,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  do  better." 

"May  we  ask  you  to  state  your  ob- 
jections more  definitely,  Mr.  Dennison  1 " 
said  Dr.  Vinter. 

"  Certainly  1 "  was  the  answer.  "  In  the 
first  place,  a  woman  of  that  age. and 
appearance  is  not  likely  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  her  duties." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  broke  in  the  doctor 
impatiently,  "would  she  have  Wilson's 
teetimonial  if  she  hadn't  done  so  at  St 
Peter's,  do  you  suppose  t " 

"I  cannot  answer  that,"  pursued  Mor- 
dannt Dennison  calmly ;  "  of  that  you  are, 


of  course,  the  better  judge.  But  what  I 
have  to  say  is  that  London  is  one  place  and 
Selford  another." 

"  Qoite  so  1 "  murmured  the  Vicar,  in  a 
harmonious  acquiescence  quite  untinged 
with  irony. 

"  And  therefore,"  went  on  the  objector, 
"the  situation  is  difierent  There  this 
young  woman  was  naturally  surrounded  by 
people,  and  her  time  was  UHy  filled  up  with 
work.  Here,  as  you  all  know,  gentlemen, 
her  duties  will  be  lights  and  she  will  be 
sure,  in  the  abienee  of  the  stir  she  has 
been  accustomed  to,  to  seek  for  new  ac- 
quaintancea.  And  is  it  likely,  I  ask  yon, 
that  so  young  and  attractive  a  woman  will 
be  judidoua  I " 

"It  is  not  impossible,"  said  the  doctor 
grimly. 

"By  no  means,"  Mordannt  Dennison 
answered,  "  but  most  improbable.  And  I 
therefore  think  that  Miss  Kerr's  application 
for  the  post  of  matron  to  the  Gonyalescent 
Home  should  be  negatived  without  delay." 

The  lethargic  man,  by  name  Mr.  Hender- 
son, here  tbrew  in  another  murmur  of 
acqutescenca  His  strong  point  was  a  dis- 
passionate equity. 

"Dennison,  my  good—-" 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Dennison " 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Dennison  will  recon- 
sider  " 

This  trio  of  speech  was  simultaneous, 
It  came  from  the  doctor,  the  Vicar,  and 
the  bank  manager.    It  was  the   doctor 
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who  went  [on,  the  two  others  reitiring 
modestly. 

"My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "you  are 
making  difficulties,  it  seems  to  me.  Here 
is  a  woman,  possessed  of  every  qualifica- 
tion we  could  wish  for.  We  want  energy, 
she  is  young  and  strong;  we  want  ex- 
perience, she  comes  from  one  of  the  best 
training  centres  in  London;  we  want 
cheerfulness,  for  the  patienta'  sake,  she 
sends  a  photograph  of  a  face  it  does  one 
good  to  look  at ;  her  terms  suit  us ;  we 
want  her  immediately,  and  she  is  willing 
to  come  any  day.  Now,  begging  your 
pardon,  Denniion,  would  any  one  but  a 
fool  turn  such  an  applicant  away  t " 

The  doctor's  words  had  grown  rather 
breathless  towards  the  end,  and  his  voice 
died  away  in  a  concerted  little  chorus  of 
approbation. 

Mordaunt  Dennison  rose.  Apparently 
what  he  had  to  say  demanded  a  standing 
position. 

"I  agree  with  precisely  one-half  of  what 
you  say,"  he  began  abruptly.    "We  do 
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want  energy,  skill,  and  cheerfnlneaa ;  yon 
are  quite  right  there.  Bat  it  is  poBsible 
to  procure  tliem  without  combining  with 
them  beauty,  coquettishnesSi  and  inex- 
perience— three  wholly  unneceesary  ad- 
juncts," he  added,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm. 
*'  Which  adjuncts  you  wHi  assuredly  find 
yourselves  burdened  with  if  you  engage 
Miss  Kerr." 

Therewith  he  sat  down  yery  quietly,  but 
the  attributes  he  ascribed  to  Miss  Kerr  had 
been  so  emphaiized  by  him  as  to  penetrate 
yaguely  to  the  outer  room,  and  there  to 
cause  one  of  Mr.  Norton's  overworked 
clerks  to  express  to  the  other  a  ^turbing 
wonder  as  to  "what  Dennison  was  slang- 
ing the  rest  about." 

The  emphasis  also  penetrated  to  the 
Vicar's  inmost  sensibilities,  and  roused 
there  an  uncomfortable  suspidon  which 
did  at  times  just  struggle  into  life  in  his 
mind,  namely,  that  something  was  expected 
from  him  as  chairman.  He  was  vaguely 
wondering  whether  he  should  tap  forcibly 
on  the  table  with  his  penholder,  or  whether 
it  was  expected  of  him  that  he  should  say 
"  Order  1 "  when  bis  doubts  and  difficulties 
were  cut  short  by  Dr.  Yinter,  who  started 
to  his  feet  with  a  movement  that  jerked 
the  table, 

'*It  is  time  this  thing  was  settled  one 
way  or  the  other  1 "  he  said.  *<  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  beg  to  move  that  the  question  of 
Miss  Kerr's  engagement  be  at  once  put  to 
the  vote." 

Mr.  Mott  and  Mr.  Norton  rose  almost 
before  he  had  done.  Mr.  Norton  sat  down 
again  with  a  wriggle;  and  Mr.  Mott 
s2[d,  ponderously,  that  "he  begged  to 
second  the  motion." 

The  Yicar  pulled  himself  together,  if 
not  rapidly,  at  least  steadily.  He  dropped 
the  penholder,  and  proceeded  to  set  in 
motion  thetime-honouredBritish  machinery 
for  deciding  doubtful  points.  Ten  minutes 
later  Miss  Ethel  Kerr  had  been  elected 
matron  of  the  Selford  Convalescent  Home 
by  a  majority  of  six  votes  to  one. 

CHAPTER  II. 

''  So  I  have  thought  it  well  to  give  you 
a  simple  explanation,  Miss  Kerr,  that  you 
may  quite  understand  any  temporary 
brusqueness  in  our  good  friend  Dennison." 

The  Vicar  was  standing  half  in  and  half 
out  of  a  doorway  at  the  side  of  the  entrance 
haU  at  the  Convalescent  Home,  with  the 
words  "Matron's  Boom"  painted  across 
the  paneb  of  its  door. 


''BIr.  Dennison  was  Opposed  to  my 
appointment,  do  I  infer ! " 

The  voice  came  from  within  th6  room, 
and  was  sweet,  and  prettily  modulated. 

^'Yery  much  opposed  indeed,"  the  Yicar 
replied  cheerfully.  '<He  voted  against 
you.  He  was  sure  yon  would  be  inoom- 
petent^  as  you  were  young;  and  also — ^but 
I  must  definitely  state  that  he  was  and  ia 
quite  alone  in  his  ideas,"  here  the  Yicar 
attempted  a  bow  which  was  hampered  by 
the  door;  "he  tiiought  you  too  attraetivo 
— too  pleasant-looking.  We  all  entirely  dis- 
agreed with  him,"  continued  the  good  man 
emphatically;  "entirely  I  For  which  I'm 
sure  we're  aU  most  thankful  We  con- 
gratulate ourselves — ^we  are  delighted  to 
find,  in  fact,  that  he  was  most  mistaken. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  take  my 
leave;  I  have  a  funeral  at  four."  With- 
out waiting  for  any  response  the  Yicar 
precipitated  himself  out  of  the  Home  and 
down  the  hOl  towards  Selford. 

Left  alone  in  her  room,  the  owner  of  the 
pretty  voice  buried  her  head  in  a  sofa 
cushion,  and  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of 
laughter.  Then  she  sat  up,  dried  her  qres 
with  her  handkerchief,  and  tried  to  com- 
pose  her  face. 

Miss  Kerr  was  eyen  prettier  Uian  her 
photograph.  The  lines  of  the  platinotype 
had  conveyed,  very  truly,  the  outline  of 
a  small  oval  face ;  large  eyes ;  a  straight, 
retrouis^  little  nose;  a  prettily  curved 
mouth;  and  firm  little  chin.  But  they 
could  not  convey  the  delicate  colouring, 
bright  as  a  young  girl's,  that  contrasted  so 
strikingly  with  the  smooth  white  forehead ; 
nor  could  they  give  the  dark  Irish  Una 
which  made  the  great  smiling  eyes  so 
beautiful  in  smiles  and  repose  tSke,  And 
there  could  be  in  the  photograph  no  hint 
of  the  soft  fairness  of  the  hair  that  was  so 
demurely  coiled  up  under  her  cap. 

She  wiss  wearing  to-day  one  of  the  same 
big  frilly  caps  that  she  had  worn  in  her 
photograph,  with  frilly  strings  tied  in  a 
bow  under  her  pretty  chin.  Her  dress, 
in  its  severity  of  straight  blue  serge  folds, 
spotless  cufis,  and  white  linen  apron, 
accentuated  all  the  bright  liveliness,  and 
colour,  and  vivacity  in  Uie  face  and  figure 
that  wore  it.  And  it  seemed  at  the  same 
time  to  emphasiae  by  its  plainness  all  that 
was  youthful  in  her  slight^,  well-knit  figure. 
Miss  Kerr  might  have  been  twenty-nine, 
but  she  looked  much  more  like  nineteen. 

The  room  round  which  she  glanoed 
was  pleasant  enough.  It  was  nearly  square 
in  shape,  and  there  were  in  it  two  wide 
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windowf.  Oppodte the naaierwindow WM 
a  fireplace,  thu  aftemooa  eontainiiig  a 
small  bright  fire.  The  sofa  on  which  Mist 
Kerr  lat  was  doae  to  the  fira  It  was  a 
pretty  little  aob,  covered  in  the  newest  of 
cretonne.  Scattered  aboat  the  room  were 
two  or  three  inviting  baiket-ehaira,  and 
■mail  tabid.  There  was  a  writhg-taUe, 
which  looked,  in  apite  of  dainttneaa  in  all 
itaappointmenti,  very  practical  and  bul- 
nen-Uke,  in  the  window  oppodte  the  lire ; 
and  there  was  a  great  cage  of  canaries  in 
the  fiirther  one. 

There  were  pictorea  on  the  walls ;  and 
there  was  on  tiie  table  a  glass  of  yiolets. 
Everything  bore  traces  of  the  graceful 
finisUDg  tooch  which  only  a  womanly 
woman  can  give  to  a  room,  and  which 
in  itself  is  comfort. 

Miss  Kerr  had  been  established  at  the 
Belford  Convalescent  Home  for  four  days 
only ;  and  it  had  only  taken  two  of  those 
days  to  transform  the  bare  outlines  of  her 
private  room  into  what  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  Nurse  Rose,  described 
as  ''  a  reaUy  lovely  place." 

Once  more  Miss  Kerr  rubbed  the  tears 
of  laughter  out  of  her  eyes;  and  then 
putting  her  little  hmdkezchief  into  her 
apron  pocket  with  a  quick  movement  of 
a  firm,  strong  hand,  became  suddenly 
grave,  and  a  quick  frown  clouded  her  fore- 
head. 

"Incompetent!  Too  young  for  my  work  I" 
she  said  musingly.  "And  pray  why 
should  this  man,  whoever  he  may  be, 
sit  in  judgement  on  me  f  " 

"  Come  in ! "  she  added,  in  answer  to 
a  knock  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  Nurse  Rose,  a  little 
woman  with  bright  dark  eyes,  and  a 
pleasant  fanile.  She  had  a  card  in  her 
hand. 

"  Matron,"  she  said,  "  Mr.  Mordaunt 
Dennison  has  called.  Shall  I  bring  him 
in!" 

Miu  Kerr  stretched  out  her  hand  for 
the  card;  the  frown  just  showed  itself 
agafai  on  her  forehead,  and  then  a  little 
flash  came  into  the  blue  eyes. 

"Four,  Gray  Street,''  she  read,  half 
aloud.  "  Nurse  Bose,**  she  went  on,  look- 
ing up  quickly,  ''yonr  people  live  here. 
Who  is  this  Mr.  Dennison  f   Whatishel" 

Nurse  Bose  cast  a  furtive  glance  towards 
the  door. 

"^Mr.  Dennison  t"  she  repeated,  with 
evident  surprise  in  her  tone.  "I  don't 
sn^XMie  you've  been  down  Gray  Street 
yeC^  though.    His  shop  is  on  the  right- 


liand  side  as  you  go  towards  tlie  church 
—a  big  bookseUer's." 
''His  shop!"  repeated  Ifin  Kerr,  with 


''Ah!    Tes, 
please,"  she 


an  indescribable  intonation. 

Nurse  Bose,  bring  him  in, 

added.    "And  you  might  see  that  some 

tea  is  sent  here,  will  you  f    I  suppose  I 

had  better  give  him  some." 

Ihe  last  sentence  was  spoken  to  hersel£ 
Nurse  Bose  had  left  the  room  with  flying 
footsteps.  A  moment  later  the  door  opened 
agdn,  and,  unannounced — ^for  Nurse  Bose, 
having  conveyed  him  to  the  door,  had  left 
to  see  about  the  tea— Mordannt  Dennison 
entered. 

In  spite  of  his  plainness  and  heaviness, 
Mordaunt  Dennison  was  never  awkward. 
He  was  too  absolutely  free  from  self- 
consciousness  to  be  awkward.  The  first 
thing  that  struck  Miss  Kerr,  and  it  struck 
her  with  a  curious  astonishment  as  belong- 
ing to  "  a  tradesman,"  was  liis  dignity  of 
manner.  She  found  herself  nnablB  to  do 
quite  what  die  had  intended.  Yet  her 
manner  was  chilling  enough  as  she  rose 
from  the  sofa  and  said,  with  the  gesture  of 
a  princess  at  least : 

"Mr.  Dennison,  I  believe.  Pray  sit 
down." 

Mr.  Dennison  did  sit  down ;  concealing 
with  snccewfol  ease  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  prepared  to  shake  hands.  He  sat 
down  in  the  full  light  of  the  lowering 
March  sun  as  it  streamed  through  the 
further  window.  And  in  that  light  Miss 
Kerr  perceived  him  to  be  what  she  men- 
tally specified  as  "the  most  frightfuUy 
plain  "  man  she  had  ever  seen. 

There  was  an  unusual  stiffness  about 
Mordaunt  Dennison,  but  it  came  from 
no  reidisatlon  of  her  point  of  view  regard- 
ing Umsell  On  the  contrary,  it  came 
from  his  own  realisation  of  the  fact  that 
Miss  Kerr  was  far  prettier  than  her  photo- 
graph, and  quite  the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  stiffness  made 
liis  manner  almost  freezing,  as  he  said : 

"  Ton  find  your  rooms  here  comfortable^ 
Itrustf" 

Miss  Kerr  was  nonplussed  for  a  moment 
His  voice,  like  his  dignity,  was,  to  her,  uoi 
expected.  Also,  it  was  difficult  to  maift^ 
tain  a  cold  and  crushing  demeanour  to  so 
individual  who  expressed  his  appreciation 
of  it  by  using  the  same  himself. 

But  she  collected  herself  in  a  moment 
Tliis  man  must  be  shown  at  once  his  place 
and  her  knowledge  of  it.  For  a  mere 
tradesman — a  tradesman  who  had  dared 
to  object  to  her — to  sit  there  cool 
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ooUeoted  while  the  felt  at  a  loei,  wa«  Dot 
to  be  borne.  She  would  **  dispose  of  him  " 
at  ODce,  she  laid  to  herself. 

"  Thank  you,  yes,"  she  replied  ooldly. 
*'  It  is  yery  good  of  you  to  give  yourself 
the  trouble  to  oome  and  enquire  as  to  my 
feelings  about  them,  in  your  business  hours." 
She  aeoompanied  the  words  with  an 
emphasis  that  was  a  covert  sneer.  Miis 
Eerr  was  more  or  less  a  "  great  lady  "  by 
birth,  and  she  knew  as  weU  as  any  other 
of  the  set  she  was  bom  into  how  to  sneer 
politely. 

.  But  the  occasions  on  which,  through 
life,  she  had  used  this  accomplishment 
might  liave  easily  been  counted  up  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hsnd,  and  the  fact  that  she 
found  it  necessary  to  do  so  now  was  a 
curious  testimony  to  the  influence  the 
personality  of  the  stranger  "tradesman" 
was  ezerdsing  on  her. 

A  slight  flush  made  Moidaunt  Dennison's 
plain  face  plainer  yet.  But  it  was  not  per- 
ceptible to  Miss  Kerr's  eyes,  and  no  single 
other  trace  of  any  diicomposure  was  visible 
about  him. 

"My  time  is  my  0W9,"  he  said  quietly, 
"  and  I  am  glad  to  place  any  of  it  at  your 
service." 

He  paused.  Miss  Kerr  apparently  had 
no  response  ready.  She  played  with  the 
frill  of  the  sofa  cushion  nearest  to  her. 
Mordaunt  Dennison  meanwhile  seemed  to 
change  his  tactics  slightly.  The  stiffness 
gave  way  to  a  simple,  self-possessed  dignity. 
"I  waited  until  to-day,"  he  went  on, 
"  thinking  you  would  scarcely  be  prepared 
for  visitors  earlier ;  but  the  transformation 
you  have  effected  here  has  indeed  been 
rapid  and  complete." 

He  accompanied  the  words  with  a  glance 
at  the  pretty  room  that  was  meant  to  make 
them  into  a  compliment.  A  spirit  of  abso- 
lute rudeness  rose  in  Miu  Kerr.  To  have 
her  sneer  ignored  had  irritated  her  more 
than  she  knew ;  to  have  it  condoned,  so  to 
spefik,  snd  put  aside  was  more  than  she 
could  bear.  She  dropped  the  frill  of  the 
cushion,  and  turned  so  as  to  face  Mordaunt 
Dennison  more  folly. 

"You  will  pardon  me,"  she  said  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  *'  if  I  fail  to  understand  how 
the  satisfactoriness  of  the  arrangements  I 
make  for  my  personal  comfort  can  concern 
you,  Mr.  Dennison.  But  since  you  are  so 
good  as  to  think  that  they  do,  I  am  indeed 
gratified  to  have  satisfied  you  in  this  par- 
ticular. I  understand  I  am  likely  to  do  so 
in  no  other." 

" Indeed)"  Mordaunt    Dennison    said 


slowly,  and  turned  his  direct  eyes  with 
the  word  full  on  Miss  Ken's  face.  The 
absolute  coolness  and  apparent  indifference 
of  the  tone  and  geature  had  an  effect  on 
Miss  Kerr  like  oil  on  a  smouldering  fire. 
It  turned  her  cool  insolence  to  personal 
resentment.  Five  minutes  after  Mordaunt 
Dennison  had  gone  away  she  was  wondering 
at  herself,  and  trying  vainly  to  account  ten 
the  sudden  rush  of  passion  that  fiamed  her 
cheeks  as  she  said  hotly  and  hastily : 

"Yes,  certainly.  You  think  me  in- 
competent)" 

"  I  have  had  no  opportunity  oi  jadging,*' 
was  the  reply. 

<  You   thiDk  me "   she  hesitated; 

she  could  not  say  to  him  that  she  knew  he 
had  spoken  of  her  as  too  pretty.  "  You 
think  me  too  young  and  too  iojudieioas 
for  tlie  position  t "  she  said  wrathtully. 

"You  will  pardon  my  saying  that  you 
are  scarcely  giving  me  cause  to  alter  my 
opinion.'' 

The  justice  of  the  words,  and  the  quiet 
force  with  which  they  were  said,  checked 
Miss  Kerr  for  an  instant.  She  looked  at 
Mordaunt  Dennison's  imperturbable,  quiet 
face,  and  felt  a  trifle  ashamed  of  hersell 
But  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 

"Your  opinion  1"  she  said  freealngly. 
"  Fortunately  your  opinion  is  of  absolutely 
no  moment  to  me." 

Mordaunt  Dennison  rose.  Miss  Kerr 
rose,  too,  and  the  two  atood  facing  each  other. 
At  this  auspicious  moment  Nurse  fUwe 
came  in  with  the  tea.  She  drew  the  little 
table  towards  them,  and  set  the  tea 
equipage  on  it. 

Neither  Mr.  Dennison  nor  Miss  Kerr 
spoke.  Suddenly  the  latter  said  in  a 
forcedly  polite  tone,  obviously  for  the 
benefit  of  Nurse  Sose :  ^ 

'*  You  will  let  me  give  you  some  tea  1 " 
"No,  I  thank  yon,"  was  the  answer. 
And   with   a   digged    bow,    Mordaunt 
Dennison  left  the  room. 

Miss  Kerr  dismissed  Nurse  Bose  with  a 
curtness  that  surprised  that  good  little 
soul,  walked  to  tiie  window,  and  stood 
staring  into  the  canaries'  cage. 

Meanwhile^  Mordaunt  Dennison  walked 
down  the  rough  gravelly  road  towards 
Selford.  His  plain  face  was  drawn  into 
lines  of  thoaght,  and  his  clear  eyes,  even 
though  they  were  fixed  on  it,  did  not  seem 
to  perceive  the  stones  on  the  road. 

Some  eighty  years  before,  Mordaunt 
Dennison's  grandfather,  a  man  of  Quaker 
descent  and  beliefs,  who  therefore  wholly 
failed  to  see  any  barrier  between  gentility 
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and  retail  trade,  bad  estabUehed  in  Selford 
ita  only  bookaeller'a  sbop ;  and  had  carried 
hia  prineiplea  into  practice  by  proving  it 
pbiaible  in  hia  own  person  to  be  at  once  a 
Dan  of  coltore  and  refinement,  and  to  con- 
dnct  hia  bnslneai  from  behind  hia  own 
counter.  At  his  death,  the  bnaineea  and 
ita  traditiona  had  gone  to  hia  son,  who 
dying  somewhat  early,  had  left  to  his 
own  only  aon,  Mordaant,  then  a  yoong 
man  of  twenty,  the  task  of  carrying  it  on 
and  providing  for  hia  two  listers.  This 
had  happened  thirty  years  before;  and 
dnring  those  thirty  years  Mordaant  Danni- 
son  had  falfilled  his  tmst  with  a  faithful- 
ness  and  success  that  had  won  for  him  the 
cordial  esteem  of  all  his  friends  and  fellow 
townsmen.  He  waa  one  of  the  moat  re- 
spected and  honoured  men  In  the  town. 
hi  hia  handa  reatod  more  than  one  Im- 
portant office;  to  hia  judgement  many  a 
disputed  point  waa  submitted,  and  to  his 
energy  and  his  unfailing  generosity  the 
town  gratefolly  acknowledged  its  constant 
indebtedness. 

The  fact  of  hia  trade  had  never,  in  all 
those  years,  proved  the  sHghtest  obstacle 
to  him  sodaily.  For  any  society  outside 
Selford  he  had  neither  time  nor  desire; 
and  Selford,  from  the  highest  to  the 
humblest,  made  him  welcome.  No  one 
ever  dreamed  of  thinking  of  his  shop  as 
anything  derogatory  to  him ;  in  fact,  they 
never  thought  of  It  at  all  It  waa,  ao  to 
speak,  a  part  of  him ;  and  he  waa  too  truly 
a  gentleman  to  have  hia  gentility  even 
spoken  of,  or  commented  on.  He  was 
Mordaunt  Dennison,  and  to  Selford  that 
implied  so  much  that  there  was  no  need  to 
imply  anything  more. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  sUghta 
Mils  Eerr  had  tried  to  put  on  him,  were 
the  very  first  experience  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  had.  Naturally,  being  what  he 
was,  he  could  not  possibly  have  felt  in  the 
least  wounded  by  them.  And  though  he 
certainly  was  thinking  over  her  wonis  as 
he  paced  so  thoughtfully  homewarda,  they 
did  not  carry  the  slightest  sting  of  resent- 
ment with  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
interested  him  deeply,  most  especially 
as  coming  from  Miss  Kerr,  who,  as  he 
told  himself  repeatedly,  waa  *'  thoroughly 
original."  *<  Perfectly  sincere,"  he  added, 
later  on  In  his  walk,  with  a  slight  smile. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"Harrt,  I  really  oughtn't  to  go  !  I'm  not 
supposed  to  be  out  so  lata  as  this,  you 
know." 


"  I  don't  care  what  you  are  or  are  not 
supposed  to  bel  Wliat  on  earth  Is  the 
good  of  being  the  boss  of  a  placoi  Ethel,  if 
you  can't  do  what  you  liket" 

"Ob,  but  thiu  of  the  committee, 
Harry  I    Suppose  we  met  them  ? " 

"  Suppose  we  met  Mentor,  for  Inatance  t " 
he  retorted  mockingly. 

A  little  angry  fiuh  of  colour  darted  Into 
Miss  Kerr's  face.  She  tapped  her  foot 
angrily  against  the  leg  of  the  foototool  in 
front  of  her  chair. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Harry,"  she  said 
ahortly.  *'  Mr.  Dennison  may  make  himself 
as  horrid  as  he  likes,  but  I  don't  care  a  fig 
more  for  htm  than  for  any  one  else ;  rather 
leas,  in  fact  1" 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  In  the  middle  of 
May.  Two  montiia  had  gone  by  aince 
Miss  Kerr's  appointment  aa  matron  of 
the  Selford  Convalescent  Home.  During 
those  two  months  the  satisfaction  with 
which  the  committee — one  member  there- 
of alwaya  excepted — had  received  her,  had 
blossomed  into  enthusiasm.  She  waa  "  so 
remarkably  pleasing,"  the  Vicar  aaid  to 
every  one  he  came  across,  in  seaaon  and  out 
of  aeason.  "  Such  a  affable  young  person," 
Mr.  Mott  declared.  These  two  sentlmenta 
were  echoed  in  varying  forma  by  the  bank 
manager,  Mr,  Henderson,  and  Mr.  Norton ; 
while  Dr.  Vinter  rarely  came  away  from 
the  Home  after  his  daily  visit  without 
saying  to  himself  In  a  tone  of  self-congratu- 
lation that  ''really  that  young  woman'a 
head  was  acrewed  on  the  right  way."  So 
highly  Indeed  did  Dr.  Yinter  think  of  Miss 
Kerr  that  he  had  been  only  too  willing  to 
embrace  a  suggestion  made  to  him  by  her. 
About  five  weeks  before  this  particular  May 
evening  Dr.  Yinter's  assistant  had  suddenly 
proved  a  faOure  and  had  been  summarily 
dismissed,  leaving  the  doctor  somewhat  at 
a  loss  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  press  of 
work.  When  Miss  Kerr  stepped  into  the 
breach  by  suggesting  that  a  young  cousin 
of  here  might  possibly  prove  eligible  for 
the  vacant  post,  he  thankfully  acted  upon 
the  idea.  She  did  not  know  much  of 
Harry  West,  she  said  frankly ;  they  had 
not  met  for  yeara.  Bat  Dr.  Yinter  made 
light  of  that.  The  young  man  waa  Miss 
Kerr's  cousin,  and  he  considered  himself 
fortunate  to  get  him. 

The  female  populatiop  of  Selford  cordially 
echord  this  opinion  when  Harry  Weat  put 
in  his  appesrance  at  Selford.  He  waa  a 
taU,broi4-8houldered young  man,  with  more 
than  hia  share  of  the  rather  orthodox  good 
looks   comprised  in  fair  hair,  good  eyes, 
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and  a  fair  monatache.  In  addition  to  this 
Ilia  eodal  inatincta  were  of  the  moat  hfgUy 
developed  order,  and  he  waa  ananimonaly 
agreed  to  be  "  qnlte  an  acquisition." 

The  approval  with  which  the  young  man 
was  regaled  grew  and  strengthened  as  the 
weeks  slipped  by;  bat  the  appreciation 
witti  which  the  whole  of  Selford,  prompted 
by  the  oommittee,  regarded  Miss  Kerr, 
decidedly  fell  off,  as  far  as  the  female  Selford 
waa  concerned,  as  it  became  evident  that 
Hany  West  apparently  meant  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  making  up  or  lost  time  in 
improving  the  acquaintance  of  his  pretty 
cousin.  He  spent  all  his  spare  moments 
in  the  matron's  room,  and  all  his  spare 
energy  in  inveigling  Miss  Kerr  either  to 
come  and  brighten  by  her  presence  his  own 
distinctly  contrasting  habitation,  or  to  take 
walks  with  him.  Before  very  long  there 
were  numerous  pairs  of  eyes  in  Selford  that 
looked  with  disapproval  upon  the  matron 
of  the  Convalescent  Home. 

Among  these  the  one  pair  of  eyes  that 
had  looked  upon  her  with  disfavour  from 
the  first  remained  apparently  the  keenest 
and  most  direct.  Daring  the  two  months 
of  Miss  Kerr's  residence  in  Selford,  Mor- 
daunt  Denniflon  had  seemed  bent  upon 
jastifying  his  first  impression  of  her  as 
derived  from  photographic  and  written 
statements.  He  had  watched  her  from 
week  to  week  with  tacit  criticism,  and  at 
the  fortnightly  committee  meetings  the 
criticisnrhad  been  no  longer  tacit.  When 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  brother  committee- 
men had  reached  its  flood,  its  meanderings 
inevitably  found  themselves  stayed  by  a 
quiet  adverse  comment  of  which  neither 
the  justice  nor  the  reticence  was  to  be 
impugned.  When  the  visit  of  inspection 
which  always  ended  the  committee  meetings 
was  covering  Miss  Kerr  with  a  mantle  of 
glory,  it  was  always  Mordaunt  Dennison 
who  gently  but  firmly  detected  and  pointed 
out  the  rift  inevi^ble  to  all  such  mantles. 

The  expression  of  Miss  Kerr's  face  now, 
as  she  retorted  upon  her  cousin's  allusion 
to  her  "mentor,"  implied  that  she  had 
returned  this  criticbm  with  interest  to  the 
considerable  developementof  hersentlments 
towards  the  "  tradesman  "  who  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  objecting  to  her.  An 
understanding  of  the  position  which 
Mordaunt  Dennison  held  in  Selford  had 
necessarily  come  to  Miss  Kerr,  but  the 
contemptuous  curl  of  her  pretty  lip  as  she 
finished  her  statement  asserted  with  almost 
unnecessary  vigour  that  she  for  her  part 
entirely  declined  to  concede  it  to  him. 


Her  cousin  laughed. 

''  Ah,  but  you  really  ahould,"  he  said, 
**  after  the  pains  he  t«kea  to  improve  you  I " 

**  How  long  will  it  take  us,  Harry  f " 

Miss  Kerr  had  risen  impetuously,  her 
eyes  flashbg  with  almoat  unnecessary 
vindictiveness, 

"  Oh,  about  half  an  hour,  I  ahould  say/' 
he  retamed  carelessly.  "  And  it's  only 
jast  half-past  nine." 

"  Wait  while  I  go  and  get  my  things !" 
she  answered  impulsively. 

Harry  West  sat  down  in  the  eadeat 
chair  near  to  him  as  she  left  the  room,  bat 
in  an  incredibly  brief  time  the  door  re- 
opened to  admit  Miss  Kerr,  looking  prettier 
than  ever  with  the  brightness  of  her 
flashed  cheeks  enhanced  by  her  outdoor 
bonnet  and  doak. 

"I'm  ready,  Harry  1"  she  said  rather 
deflantly.    And  the  two  set  jout  together. 

Their  destination  waa  a  little  plutation 
jast  outside  Selfoid,  kno?m  by  the  some- 
what enigmatical  name,  given  it  in  a  more 
sentimental  age,  of  "The  Walk  of  DeUght." 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  nightingales. 
Harry  West  had  developed  a  audden  desire 
to  hear  those  birds,  but  though  they  were 
singing  almost  clamorously  when  the  two 
reached  the  plantation,  they  did  not  appear 
to  make  any  great  impression  on  him.  Nor 
did  Miss  Kerr  pay  much  attention,  aa  It 
seemed,  to  what  she  had  been  brought  to 
hear.  There  was  an  odd  little  air  of  excite- 
ment about  her,  a  cariously  tentative  flaah 
of  defiance  in  her  blae  eyes ;  and  the  hand 
she  had  laid,  at  Harry  West's  urgenft 
reqaest,  jast  inside  his  arm,  was  just  a  Uttle 
tremulous  and  shrinking. 

The  conversaUon  in  .the  Walk  of 
Delight  was  carried  on  mainly  in  a  fluent 
monologue  by  Harry  West.  Perhaps  the 
least  abstracted  contribution  to  It  on  Miaa 
Kerr's  part  was  the  little  sigh  of  relief 
that  escaped  her  when  the  gate  of  the 
plantation  finally  closed  behind  them. 

"  We  had  better  walk  fast,  Harry,"  she 
said ;  "  it  must  be  getting  very  late  1 " 

Harry  West  looked  down  at  her  with  a 
smile  which  threatened  to  develope  itself 
into  a  laugh. 

"I  know  it's  Dennison  that's  on  your 
mind,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  ahould  cheer 
up  if  I  were  you  1  He's  safe  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family  at  this  hour." 

Miss  Kerr  snatched  her  hand  from  his 
arm,  and  gave  her  head  a  little  oontemptaooa 
tOBs.  Her  shrinking  demeanour  vaniahed, 
and  her  pose  was  almost  aggressively  alert 
and  confident. 
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"  Let's  go  round  by  the  town,  Harry !  ** 
she  i^,  **  It  isn't  more  than  five  miantes 
lopger,  and  it  reiJly  is  a  loTely  night." 

Hazry  Wast  nodded  a  ready,  delighted 
assent. 

•'Bravo,  Ethel  1"  he  said.  ''I  always 
knew  yon  had  grit  1  By-the-bye,  I  hear 
that  Mentor  got  yon  Into  a  kettlef ol  of 
hot  water  at  the  inqpection  affair  yester- 
day!" 

There  was  a  moment's  paose,  and  then 
Miss  Kerr,  her  head  very  erect,  said 
shortly : 

«  Yes." 

''Old  eormndgeonl"  ejaculated  Harry 
West  sympathetiMUy.  "  Vinter  was  wild 
with  him.    All  about  nothing,  of  course  I " 

*'  No,"  said  Miss  Kerr,  with  conspicuous 
brevity.     "  I  had  neglected  somethmg." 

A  whistle  of  amaiement  broke  from 
Harry  West,  but  It  was  suddenly  cut  short 
Miw  Kerr  suddenly  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm  with  an  insistent  grip,  very  different 
to  her  previous  tremulous  touch. 

*'  Hiffry  I "  she  said.  There  was  an  odd 
breathlessness  about  her  voice;  her  eyes 
were  wide,  and  some  of  the  colour  had 
left  her  cheeks.  "  Harry,"  she  said, "  there's 
some  one  coming  1 " 

At  the  same  moment  footsteps  became 
audible  coming  along  the  road  behind 
them,  towards  Selford.  Harxy  West  bit 
his  lips  sharply  and  glanced  behind  him. 

"  So  there  is  1"  he  said,  with  a  composure 
that  his  expression  rattier  belied.  "All 
light,  Ethel,  we  shall  keep  ahead  of  him 
By  Jove,  what  a  pace  the  fellow  walks  1 " 

"  They'll  overtake  us  1"  said  Miss  Kerr 
nervously.  "They'll  see  my  dress,  any- 
how. Stand  hack  here  in  the  shadow, 
Harry." 

The  footsteps,  firm  and  veiy  rapid,  were 
drawing  nearer.  Before  Harry  West  could 
remonstrate,  she  had  drawn  Um  back  into 
a  shadow,  just  as  a  man's  figure  came  round 
a  bend  in  the  road  a  few  yards  behind 
them.  He  came  on  in  the  fioll  light  of  the 
moon,  and  as  she  saw  him  Miss  Ken's 
face  turned  from  pale  to  white,  and  she 
shrank,  as  if  involuntarily,  further  into  the 
shadow. 

Whether  it  was  the  slight  sound  she 
made,  or  whether  a  half-smothered  ejacu- 
lation came  from  Harry  West,  could  not 
have  been  said,  but  as  he  imssed  them  the 
man  half  stopped,  turned  his  head  In  their 
direction,  and  saw  the  two  figures  standing 
there  together.  The  next  moment  he  had 
just  lifted  his  hat^  and  was  stridbg  on 
into  Selford.    It  was  Mordaunt  Dennison. 


CHAPTKR  IV. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  on  the  following 
afternoon,  and  Miss  Kerr  was  writing 
letters ;  that  Is  to  say,  she  wm  sitting  at 
the  writing-teble  in  the  window,  and  to 
jadge  from  the  pile  of  addressed  envelopes 
beside  her,  the  correspondence  demanding 
her  attention  was  heavy.  But  none  of 
those  envelopes  had  as  yet  any  letter  inside 
l^  and  on  the  sheet  lyhig  on  the  blotting- 
pad  before  her  was  inscribed  the  date  and 
nothing  mora  She  was  sittbgwith  the 
pen  poised  in  her  hand,  staring  blankly 
out  (rf  the  window. 

On  her  pretty  face  |ras  an  expression 
that  had  never  shadowed  it  before.  The 
nurses  that  morning  had  found  Miss  Kerr 
for  the  first  time  fretfully  impatient  and 
irritetedly  unreasonable.  Miss  Kerr's  eyes 
were  very  bright  and  very  cold ;  upon  her 
forehead  two  lines  as  of  thooght  or  intense 
irritetion  had  graved  themselvesdeeply ;  her 
pretty  mouth  was  set  in  a  hard,  determined 
line.  The  whole  told  of  something  between 
anger  and  distress.  On  the  end  of  her 
penholder  were  several  rows  of  little  dente, 
and  while  she  stared  out  of  the  window  she 
bit  it  with  a  fierce  gesture  of  self-contempt. 

A  footetep  on  the  gravel  outside  made 
her  look  up.  She  dropped  the  pen  with  a 
sudden  movement,  and  started  to  her  feet, 
turning  towards  the  door  with  a  look  wUch 
was  expressive  of  an  almost  wild  dedre 
to  escape,  and  which  settled  gradusJly  Into 
a  half-concealed  defiance  and  a  struggling 
fear.  She  was  still  standing  staring  at  the 
door  when  a  knock  came  upon  It,  and 
she  started  violently. 

"  Come  in,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  curiously 
like  her  face.  The  door  opened  to  admit 
Mordaunt  Dennison. 

Mordaunt  Donniaon  was  a  trifle  pale, 
and  his  keen,  direct  eyes  looked  even 
keener  than  usual  He  held  himself  very 
upright^  and  seemed  to  bring  in  with  him 
an  atmosphere  of  his  own ;  an  atmosphere 
of  decision. 

Before  he  could  even  turn  to  shut  the 
door  behind  him.  Miss  Kerr  spoke. 

*'  Won't  yon  sit  down  t "  she  said  rapidly 
and  brusquely. 

Mordaunt  Dennison  gave  no  sign  of 
having  heard  her.  He  shut  the  door 
silently,  and  as  silently  took  two  or  three 
steps  towards  her. 

"  Miss  Kerr,"  he  said,  "  I  must  apologise 
for  disturbing  you  so  early  in  the  day,  but 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  rather  im- 
portant matter." 
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MiBB  Kerr'a  eyas  flashed,  and  the  de- 
fiance gained  ground.  She  remained  stand- 
ing, one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  her 
chair. 

"  Certainly  i "  she  said.  She  did  not 
again  ask  him  to  sit  down,  and  Mordannt 
Dennison  pansed  a  moment  as  he  stood 
fadng  her,  before  he  said  tersely : 

<*I  belieye  I  am  not  mistaken  when  I 
say  that  I  paised  yon  and  Mr.  West  just 
oatside  the  town  at  ten  o'clock  last  ni^eht" 

"Yon  are  not  mistaken,"  Miss  Kerr 
responded,  speaking  so  rapidly  as  almost 
to  cat  his  words  short.  If  she  had  turned 
a  little  pale,  her  eyes  met  his  with  a  gaae 
Aill  as  direct  as,  and  considerably  harder 
than  his  own. 

"  May  I  ask  you  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances— ^as  I  do  not  doubt  you  can — which 
led  to  so  unfortunate  an  occurrence  1 " 

Miss  Kerr  gave  an  odd  little  laugh. 

**  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  doing  so,''  she 
said.  "Mr.  West  was  here  calling  upon 
ma  He  inggested  that  I  should  accompany 
him  to  the  Walk  of  Delight  to  hear  the 
nightingales.  I  coasenteci^  and  since  it 
was  necessary  that  we  should  return  to 
our  homes,  it  fell  out  that  you  met  us 
on  the  road  leading  in  that  direction." 

Mordaunt  Dennison  looked  steadily  into 
the  hard  blue  eyes. 

*'  MUs  Kerr,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of 
grave  gentleness,  "  we  have  not  been  very 
good  friends,  I  know.  Possibly,''  he 
added,  with  the  shadow  of  a  smile,  '*  you 
may  desire  me  to  state  the  fact  in  the 
present  tense.  An  unfortunate  prejudice 
has  existed  between  us  from  the  first.  But 
since,  unfortunately,  it  was  I  who  met  you 
last  night,  may  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  what 
I  have  come  to  say,  al  though  I  were  some- 
body else  t " 

As  he  spoke,  all  that  modest  consdous- 
ness  of  his  own  shortcomings  which  was 
such  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  man 
seemed  to  rise  about  him,  and  invest  him 
wiih  a  double  quantity  of  dignity  which 
was  almost  pathetic. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  Miss  Kerr's 
eyes  had  shifted  a  little,  and  Ae  was  looking 
no  longer  at  him  but  beyond  him,  staring 
fixedly  at  the  opposite  wall  as  her  hand 
clasped  and  unclasped  itself  on  the  bar  of 
the  chair. 

"  May  we  not  sit  down  t "  he  said,  his 
eyes  restirg  on  that  movement  of  her  hand. 

Widioub  a  word  Miss  Kerr  sat  down 
on  the  chair  to  which  she  had  been  holding. 
Mordaunt  Dennison  silently  drew  one  to- 
wards himself  and  sat  down  also. 


"  Yes,"  she  said  rather  faintly. 

<*  I  have  thoueht  it  all  over,"  he 
*'  as  carefully  as  I  could.    I  have  comeJto 
the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  no  need 
for  me  to  take  any  steps  in  this  matter, 
except  one." 

He  broke  off,  and  there  was  a  little 
pause.  Miss  Kerr  seemed  to  be  occupied 
in  tracing  out  the  pattern  of  the  carpet ; 
she  neither  lifted  her  eyes  nor  spoke. 

*'That  one  step  is,"  he  went  on,  *'to 
come,  as  I  have  now  done,  to  you,  and  to 
impress  upon  you  the  desirability  of  your 
setting  aside  such  motives  as  you  doubtless 
have  for  silence  on  the  subject,  and  pro- 
claiming to  the  committee  and  to  the 
world  in  general,  the  state  of  the  case  as  to 
your  relations  with  Mr.  Harry  West." 

"  My  relations  with  Mr.  Harry  West  %  " 

Miss  Kerr  had  raised  her  face  with  a 
violence  which  made  the  movement  almost 
a  jerk,  and  she  was  gazing  at  Mordaunt 
Dennbon  with  blank  astonishment  in  her 
eyes,  and  her  colour  coming  and  going. 

"You  see,"  he  went  on  steadily,  "it 
would  be  of  comparatively  little  con- 
sequence if  it  Were  only  I  who  had  seen 
you.  But  that,  I  fear,  is  hardly  possible. 
People's  words  are  apt  to  outrun  their 
judgement,  and  might,  unless  the  facta 
were  known,  manage  to  cause  you  a  great 
deal  of  unpleasantness,  and  even  involve 
you  in  some  discredit," 

•'  The  facts ! "  Miss  Kerr's  exclamation 
was  a  sort  of  gasp. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly.  "  The  fact  of 
your  engagement  Of  course  you  are  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  West  t " 

Miss  Kerr  rose  almost  tumultuously  from 
her  chair. 

"But  I'm  not,"  she  cried.  "I  never 
dreamed — oh,  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
thing  I  I  couldn't  even  think  of  sueh  a 
thing  1  Harry  West  is  my  cousin,  and  aa 
my  cousin  I  like  him  and  atn  fond  of  him» 
but  I  should  no  more  think  of  marrying  him 

than  of  marrying — of  marrying "  eom- 

parison  seemed  to  faD  Miss  Kerr, 

"You  are  not  engaged  to  himt"  said 
Mordaunt  Dennison  slowly. 

"Of  course  not !"  repeated  Ifiss  Kerr. 
"  Is  it  likely  t "  she  added  vehemently. 
And  she  turned  and  began  to  paoe 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  Then  why " 

Miss  Kerr  stopped  suddenly  and  con- 
fronted Mordaunt  Dennison,  who  had  risen 
from  his  chair,  her  hands  clasping  one 
another  almost  convulsively,  her  eyes  wide, 
and  every  muscle  of  her  face  quivering. 
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<*Why  did  I  go  oat  with  him  iMt 
night t**  she  eried  passionately.  "Why 
do  yoa  suppose  t  Because  I  was  tired  of 
being  fonnd  f aidt  with  for  trifles !  Beeaose 
yoar  ineessant  carping  and  criticism  is 
more  than  I  will  standi  Beeaose  yoor 
constant  injostice  and  peisistent  prejudice 
cried  out  for  some  sort  of  justification. 
Tou've  got  your  justification  now !  Take 
what  steps  you  like  upon  it  t "  lOss  Eerr 
threw  herself  down  upon  the  sofa,  buried 
her  head  in  the  cushion,  and  broke  into  a 
storm  of  unaccountable  sobs  and  tears. 

For  a  long  moment  the  sound  of  her 
lobs  was  the  only  sound  that  broke  the 
silence  of  the  room.  For  a  long  minute 
Mordaunt  Dennison  stood  motionless,  his 
face  growing  paler  and  paler,  and  thft 
euriouly  pathetic  dignity  strengthening 
second  by  second.  Then  he  took  two  steps 
towards  the  sofa. 

**Miss  Kerr,''  he  said,  very  gently  and 
very  humbly,  "  Miss  Eerr  1 " 

There  was  a  special  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  the  Convalesoent  Home  next 
day.  It  had  been  requested  with  much 
unaccountably  sorrowful  drcumstance  by 
Mr.  Mott.  He  hiMl  contrired,  indeed,  to 
invest  the  occasion  with  so  much  un- 
explained solemnity,  that  the  face  of  each 
member  as  the  committee  assembled  one 
by  one  in  Mr.  Norton's  office,  was  fraught 
with  vague  yet  fearful  foreboding.  Mr. 
Mott  sat  in  majestic  silence  until  the 
entire  meeting  was  assembled,  Mordaunt 
Dennison  being  the  last  arrival.  Then  he 
rose. 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,"  he 
began  solemnly.  "It  is  my  onerous  task 
to  have  a  very  unpleasant  duty  laid  upon 
me.  I  must  ask  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
eommittee,  to  prepare  yourselves  fbr  bad,  I 
may  say  the  worst  of  news." 

Here  Mr.  Mott  paused,  looked  round 
the  room,  and  gave  three  melancholy  coughs 
of  a  preparatory  nature. 

"Oentlemen,"  he  repeated.  "A  lament- 
able occurrence  indeed  has  come  to  my 
ears,  I  may  say  to  my  eyes.  I  was 
driving  home^  gentlemen,  on  the  night 
before  last  from  my  son-in-law's  at  Qlenton. 
My  wife  had  been  spending  the  day  there, 
and  I  fetched  her  home  in  my  trap. 
We  were  just  outside  the  town  when  my 
wife  remarked  to  me:  'Peter,  look  therel' 
Following  her  wish  I  looked,  and  I  saw 
the  lamentable  circumstance  which  I  now 
lay  before  you — ^Mlss  Eerr  at  ten  o'clock 
walking  arm-in-arm  in  the  Selford  Bead 


alone  with  Mr.  Harry  West.  Gentlemen, 
I  can  only  ask  you,  what  is  to  be  done  t " 

With  another  cough  Mr.  Mott  sat  down. 

In  the  midst  of  the  dead  silence  that 
filled  the  room,  Mordaunt  Dennison  slowly 
got  up  from  his  place. 

"  Mr.  Giiafrman  and  gentlemen  1 "  he 
said.  "  The  occurrence  which  so  exercises 
Mr.  Mott  is  capable  of  a  simple  explanation. 
This  explanation  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
give  you.  But  before  proceeding  to  do  so, 
I  thfaik  it  right  to  Inform  you  that  Miss 
Eerr  has  promised  to  be  my  wife  1 " 

PRINCE  ASPHODEL. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

When,  on  a  certain  chilly  January 
evening,  Begy  Gunston — aged  twenty-two 
— shut  behind  him  the  door  of  his  mother's 
house  in  Pendragon  Square,  he  believed 
himself  to  be  not  merely  one  of  the  most 
miserable,  but  one  of  the  most  Ul-used  men 
in  town.  Only  three  hours  earlier  he  had 
proposed  to  Madge  Ainslie  and  had  been 
rejected,  and,  figuratively  speaking,  he 
stiU  staggered  under  the  blow. 

"  The  mater  was  right  in  saying  that  she 
was  merely  amusing  herself  with  me,  and 
I  was  indeed  a  callow  fool,''  he  muttered 
as  he  turned  out  of  the  Square.  "A 
presumptuous  boy  was  what  she  called  me 
— as  if  she  had  not  led  me  on  from  the 
first  1  And  I  would  liave  died  my  heart's 
blood  for  her.  A  presumptuous  boy!" 
In  that  plirase,  although  he  did  not  know 
it,  lay  half  the  sting  of  his  rejection. 

His  mother  had  not  beeo  in  when  he 
reached  home,  for  wliich  he  was  thankful; 
80  he  had  written  her  a  note  of  three  lines, 
telling  her  what  had  befallen  him,  and  had 
then  fled  the  house. 

He  walked  onward,  heedless  in  which 
direction  his  eneant  footsteps  might  lead 
him;  shunmng  as  mndi  as  possible  the 
main  thoroughfares;  and  choodng  in- 
stinctively those  dull  and  quiet  streets 
where,  after  nightfall,  the  tide  of  life  seems 
nearly  at  a  standstill 

How  long  he  had  been  walking  he  could 
not  have  tdd,  when,  on  turning  the  comer 
of  a  long,  dismal  streeti  he  found  himself  in 
a  huge  flaring  thoroughfare,  wliich  was 
wholly  strange  to  him,  and  was  evidently 
a  convergbg  point  for  the  tra£Sc  from 
three  or  four  difl^erent  arteries.  Begy's 
abstraction  was  broken  up,  and  he  stared 
around  him  with  some  curiosity.    He  had 
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not  the  lemoteat  notion  whereabontB  he 
was,  bat  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to 
enquire.  Every  eab-driyer  in  London  knows 
Pendragon  Sqaare. 

Not  being  minded  just  yet  to  set  his  face 
homeward,  he  turned  into  the  seething 
stream  of  humanity,  and  began  to.  slowly 
shoulder  his  way  through  it.  Ten  minutes 
later  he  found  himself  opposite  the  gaily- 
lighted  entrance  to  what  was  evidently  some 
place  of  public  entertainment,  and  on 
casting  his  eyes  upward  he  saw,  framed  in 
a  transparency  over  the  portico,  the  words 
"  Thalia  Theatre."  It  was  a  place  he  had 
often  heard  of,  but  had  never  visited, 
situated  as  it  was  in  an  unfashionable  part 
of  the  town,  and  altogether  outside  the 
radius  of  his  ordinary  peregrinations. 
Eegy's  eyes,  turning  to  a  poster,  there  read : 

^  To-night,  and  every  night,  the  enor- 
mously successful  Pantomime  entitled,  *  The 
Princess  with  the  Golden  Locks,  or  King 
Hocus-Pocus,  and  the  Old  Woman  who 
lived  in  a  Shoe." 

Then  he  glanced  at  his  watch,  which 
pointed  to  a  quarter  past  nine. 

*'  Why  not  drop  in  for  an  hour  t  I  may 
as  well  bore  myself  here  as  anywhere  else." 

There  was  plenty  of  room  in  the  stalls, 
and  in  one  of  them  he  presently  ensconced 
himself.  He  had  seen  more  pantomimes 
when  a  boy  than  he  could  remember,  but 
of  late  years  he  had  felt  himself  to  be 
superior  to  this  class  of  entertainment. 
To-night,  he  looked  for  nothing  but  to  be 
bored,  and  bored  he  seemed  likely  to  be. 
To  our  hipped  young  man  the  whole 
business  seemed  terribly  insipid  and  de- 
pressing, but  his  was  perhaps  the  only 
solemn  face  in  the  house.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  he  told  himself  that  he  had 
had  enough  of  it. 

Accordingly  he  rose  to  go,  but  next 
moment  he  sat  down  again,  for  just  then, 
there  bounded  on  from  the  wings  a  clia- 
ractethe  had  not  seen  before,  in  the  person 
of  a  tall  and  graceful  girl,  attired  in  mauve 
silk  tights  and  slashed  satin  doublet  to 
match,  whose  appearance  at  once  arrested 
his  attention.  By  the  time  she  had  been 
three  minutes  before  the  footiights,  Begy 
no  longer  felt  any  desire  to  quit  the  theatre. 
Turning  to  his  programme,  he  read: 

<<Prbioe  Asphodel,  Ifiss  Maud  Shiden." 

« But  that,  of  course,  is  only  her  stage 
name,"  added  the  young  man  to  himseli* 

That  Miss  Sfnden  was  a  pretty  girl  was 
undeniable ;  and  there  was  a  eertm  grace 
and  refinement  about  everything  she  did, 
which  the  ahoiOBt  entire  lack  of  similar 


qualities  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded  only  served  to  bring  into 
more  marked  contrast  But  It  was  neltlier 
her  good  looks  nor  the  refinement  of  her 
acting  that  attracted  Begy  after  a  fashion 
whi^h  was  an  utter  surprise  to  himself.  He 
had  seen  a  number  of  young  women  in  Ida 
time,  chiefly  on  the  burlesque  stage,  who 
had  conspicuously  excelled  Miss  Sinden 
both  in  looks  snd  ability,  but  never  one 
who  had  cast  over  him  a  spell  at  once  so 
sudden  and  unaccountable.  As  he  watched 
her  gnd  listened  to  her,  he  asked  himself 
again  and  again  in  what  this  subtle  and 
elusive  charm  consisted,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  evening  he  could  only  reply  that  he 
was  no  wiser  than  at  the  beginning. 

Next  night  saw  him  again  in  the  stalls 
of  the  Thalia,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next  after  that,  by  which  time  Madge 
Ainslie's  image  had  receded  very  consider- 
ably into  the  background  of  liis  thoughts, 
and  he  had  made  the  surprising  discovery 
that  the  wound  bflicted  by  her  was  not 
nearly  so  deep  as  he  had  beUeved  it  to  be. 
His  mother,  between  whom  and  Mise 
Ainslie  there  had  been  no  love  lost,  had 
merely  said,  when  he  met  her  at  breakfast 
on  the  morning  after  his  rejection:  "I 
am  very  sorry  for  you,  dear,  in  one  senee, 
but  unfeignedly  thankful  in  another.  You 
have  escaped  a  great  misfortune." 

It  was  at  the  breakfast-table  three  days 
later  tluit  an  exclamation  of  pleased  surprise 
on  his  mother's  part,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  perusal  of  a  letter  she  had  just  opened, 
caused  Begy  to  look  up  and  say : 

"  What's  your  good  news,  mamsie  f  " 

Mrs.  Gunston  finished  her  letter  before 
answering.    Then  she  said : 

"  Tour  Aunt  Goring  has  written  to  tell 
me  that  a  long-expected  event  has  come  to 
pass.  Your  cousin,  Barbara  Howarth,  has 
arrived  from  AustraUa.  After  staying  a 
few  weeks  at  Moorhnrst,  your  aunt  and  she 
will  come  to  town  together.  Dear  child ! 
I  shall  indeed  be  pleased  to  see  her.    Both 

50U  and  I,  Begy,  must  do  our  best  to  gira 
er  a  good  thne  while  shd  is  with  us." 

Bogy  made  a  little  grimace  to  himselL 

"  It's  to  be  hoped  that  she'll  prove  to  be 
presentable,"  he  said  drily.  *'QtdB 
brought  up  in  the  bush  are,  I  believe^ 
sometimes *' 

"Begy, how  dare  you!  Asif  my  sislax^a 
daughter  could  be  anything  but  present- 
able ! " 

Percy  Howarth,  the  &ther  of  the  young 
lady  in  question,  and  Begy 's  father  had  been 
fast  friends  as  young  men,  and  the  £aet  of 
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their  havfng  married  two  neten  had  only 
■enred  to  nit  their  frimidship  Btill  more 
oloiely.  Bat  after  Howarth,  In  the  hope  of 
bettering  Us  fortonei^  ehoee  to  make  hia 
home  at  the  Antipodea,  Colonel  Ghmaton  and 
heb  although  they  kept  np  a  regular  eorxe- 
■pondence,  never  met  again.  Thia  eorre- 
■pondenea  it  was  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Idea  between  the  long-partod  Mends  that  It 
would  be  a  detirable  and  pleasant  thing  if, 
when  the  son  of  one  and  the  daoghter  of 
the  other  ahonld  be  old  enough,  they  shonld 
see  their  way  to  fall  in  love  with  eaoh  other 
and  ultimately  marry.  It  was  a  notion 
whieh  took  a  strong  hold  of  the  Colonel's 
imagination,  and  when,  a  couple  of  years 
later,  he  lay  on  his  deathbed,  he  spoke  of 
it  to  his  wife  as  being  one  of  the  few  things 
the  fulfilment  of  which  he  would  have 
liked  to  live  to  see. 

^^CnTi  while  loving  and  respecting  his 
fathers  memory,  and  desiroua  of  carrying 
out  his  wishes  in  all  reaaonable  thmgs, 
Inwardly  resented  having  his  future  thus 
summarily  disposed  of,  and  being  fully 
persuaded  that  his  mother  would  do  her 
best  to  further  her  dead  husband's  wishes, 
he  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  this 
cousin  from  the  buah  with  no  very 
pleasurable  anticipations. 

When  Mnk  Gonston  had  completed  her 
usual  morning  round  of  duties,  she  sat 
down  to  rep^  to  Lady  Gkuring's  letter. 
With  what  she  wrote  we  are  in  no  way 
concerned,  except  as  zegaids  one  passage, 
which  ran  as  f oUows : 

'*You  ask  me,  my  dear  Henrietta, 
whether  I  know  of  any  one  who  is  in  want 
of  a  really  competent  governess.  As  it 
happens,  that  is  exactly  what  I  myself  am 
in  need  of.  For  some  months  past  I  have 
had  cause  to  be  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
Miss  Meadows.  Oarrie  and  Oracle  do  not 
get  on  to  my  liking.  They,  are  naturally 
quick  children,  yet  they  seem  to  be  scarcely 
a  bit  farther  advanced  than  they  were  a 
year  aga  In  shorty  before  your  letter 
came  to  hand  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
get  rid  of  Miss  M.,  and  I  shall  at  once 
give  her  a  quarter's  salary  in  lieu  of  notice. 
You  may,  therefore,  engage  for  me  in  her 
place  the  Miss  ^ew  of  whom  you  write  in 
such  glowing  terms.  I  am  quite  willing 
to  take  her  on  your  recommendation,  and 
to  accept  her  as  the  paragon  you  describe 
her  as  being,  till  she  herself  shall  give  me 
reason  to  think  differently." 

A  week  later  Miss  Tew,  with  one  modest 
trunk  of  belongings,  arrived  In  a  four- 
wheeler  at  PendSagon  Square. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Night  after  night  found  Begy  Chmston 
In  the  staUs  of  the  Thalia  Theatre,  drawn 
there  by  an  attractive  force  bito  the  orighi 
of  which  he  did  not  trouble  himself  too 
curiously  to  enquire.  It  was  enough  for 
him  that  it  exiated,  and  that  he  derived  a 
certain  sense  of  quiet  enjoyment  from 
yleUUng  himself  np  to  It.  So  long  as 
Prince  Asphodel  was  In  evidence,  he 
had  eyes  and  ears  for  all  that  went  on  on 
the  stage ;  but  when  she  no  longer  occupied 
the  scene  he  leant  back  In  m  seat,  and 
stared  at  vacancy.  More  than  once  or 
twice  he  found  it  needful  to  asseverate  to 
himself  tiiat  he  was  most  certainly  not  in 
love  with  Miss  Maud  Sinden,  yet  he  never 
paused  to  ask  himself  where  his  unwise 
infatuation  for  one  so  far  below  him  in  the 
social  ^scale,  if  persisted  in,  might  ulti- 
mately luid  him.  He  knew  that  with  the 
end  of  the  run  of  the  pantomime,  Prince 
Asphodel  must  of  necessity  vanish  from 
his  sight  for  ever,  but,  meanwhile,  he  was 
determined  to  see  as  much  of  him — or  her 
— as  possible. 

It  was  on  the  sixth  occasion  of  his 
visiting  the  theatre  that,  at  the  conduuon 
of  the  performance,  he  found  himself  one 
of  a  small  crowd  congregated  round  the 
stage-door,  awaiting  the  exit  of  that  other 
crowd  whose  labours  for  the  night  were 
over.  Pfesently  they  began  to  appear, 
some  singly,  others  in  little  groups  of 
threes  and  fours.  Begy,  keeping  well  in 
the  background,  scanned  each  likely  figure 
closely.  At  length  he  was  rewarded.  Al- 
though the  flaxen  wig  she  had  worn  on  the 
stage  was  gone,  and  although  avail  hid  three- 
fourths  of  her  face,  he  felt  morally  sure 
that  it  was  Miss  Sinden  whom  his  eyes  had 
picked  out  as  by  instinct  from  the  rest.  On 
reaching  the  comer  of  the  abort  street  in 
which  tile  stage-door  was,  as  It  were, 
hidden  away,  she  shook  hands  and  bade 
good  night  to  two  other  young  women, 
and  then  plunged  into  the  busy  throng  of 
vehicles  in  the  main  thoVoughtoe.  IB^gy 
unhesitatingly  plunged  after  her,  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  opposite  side  in  safety, 
thought  for  the  first  few  seconds  that  he 
had  lost  her.  Then  he  caught  id^ht  of 
her  through  a  momentary  wtonowing  of 
the  crowd,  and  after  that  he  found  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  her  well  In  view. 
Presently  she  turned  into  one  of  the  side-  * 
streets,  which  at  that  hour  were  com- 
paratively deserted,  so  that  ahe  was  now 
enabled  to  increase  her  pace,  Begy,  mean- 
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while,  following  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards  in  her  rear, 

A  walk  of  half  an  bonr  brought  Mtie 
Sinden  home.  When  Begy  had  seen  her 
safely  indoors  he  went  away  satisfied. 

One  eyening^  about  a  week  later,  as  Bliss 
Sinden  was  on  her  way  home,  followed  at 
a  discreet  distance  by  Begy,  who  never 
failed  now  to  act  the  part  of  her  unseen 
escort,  three  young  fellows  the  worse  for 
drinky  coming  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  walUng  abreast^  on  finding  them- 
selves face  to  lace  with  the  girl,  at  once 
joined  hands  and,  with  loud  whoops  and 
yells,  began  to  dance  madly  round  her. 
The  next  thing  the  rascals  were  aware  of 
was  the  sudden  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
a  tall  stranger,  who,  after  planting  a  blow 
in  the  face  of  one,  which  left  him  with  a 
pair  of  black  eyes  for  a  week  to  come, 
seized  the  others  with  a  grip  like  a  vice, 
and,  after  bringing  their  heads  into  violent 
contact  two  or  three  times,  sent  the  pair  of 
them  sprawling  Into  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Then,  raising  his  hat,  he  said  quietly 
to  the  trembling  girl : 

"Miss  Sinden,  wUl  you  oblige  me  by 
taking  my  arm,  and  allowing  me  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  home!  " 

She  obeyed  without  a  word,  being  at  the 
moment  almost  too  bewildered  to  know 
what  she  was  about  The  three  *'larrikins/' 
having  picked  themselves  up,  apparently 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  betook 
themselves  o£r,  but  not  till  they  had 
launched  a  few  parting  gibes  at  the  re- 
ceding couple. 

The  girl  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  I  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you," 
she  said.  "I  think  their  intention  was 
more  to  frighten  than  harm  me,  and  cer- 
tainly they  succeeded  in  the  attempt." 
Then  a  moment  later  she  added,  with  a 
little  surprise  in  her  tone :  "  But  you  know 
my  name  1 " 

"  Is  there  anything  wonderful  in  that, 
when  it  is  there,  on  the  programme  of 
the  Thalia,  for  all  the  world  to  see  % " 

At  that  instant  they  were  passing  a 
street-lamp,  and  the  girl  utilised  it  to  take 
stock  of  her  companion  more  particularly 
than  she  had  hitherto  done. 

"  Why  do  you  start  t  "  queried  Begy. 

"  Did  I  start  f "  she  asked  with  a  little 
laugh.  ''  If  I  did,  it  was  because  I  was 
surprised  to  find  in  yon  the  gentleman  who 
for  the  past  fortnight  or  more  has  witnessed 
from  his  seat  in  the  stalls  every  performance 
of  the  Thalia  pantomime." 


"Is  there  anything  remarkable  about 
that!" 

"Something  very  remarkable  indeed. 
Whoever  caret  to  see  the  same  pantomime 
more  than  once,  or  at  most  twice!  Bo, 
of  course,  your  being  there  n^ht  after 
nieht  got  to  be  talked  about  in  the  theatre; 
tUT  at  length  everybody  began  to  ask  who 
you  were,  and  what  could  be  the  object  that 
brought  you  there  aa  regularly  as  the  doek 
came  round.'* 

"  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  '  everybody ' 
for  the  interest  taken  by  them  in  my 
affairs,"  said  Begj  drily.  "  That  I  had  a 
certain  purpose  in  acting  as  I  did  may  at 
once  be  conceded,  otherwise  I  should  have 
been  little  better  than  an  idiot  What 
that  purpose  was.  Miss  Sinden  might  per- 
haps not  find  it  difficult  to  guess." 

There  was  a  brief  pause ;  then  came  the 
answer,  spoken  hesitatingly : 

"  I  was  never  good  at  gueesbg  things, 
and  if  I  were  to  try  in  tfds  case  Vm  sure 
I  should  go  quite  wide  of  the  mark." 

Begy  had  expected  some  such  answer, 
and  was  not  disappointed.  He  had  said  as 
much  as  he  intended  at  this,  their  first 
meeting.  Perhaps  when  he  saw  her  next 
he  might  venture  to  say  more;  but,  in- 
deed, as  yet  he  had  by  no  means  made 
up  his  mind  how  far  he  intended  to 
carry  his  venturesome  and  foolish  experi- 
ment. It  was  enough  that  for  the  present 
he  seemed  to  be  drawn  forward  as  by 
invisible  cords,  against  which  he  had 
neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  struggle. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  propound- 
ing a  conundrum,"  he  said  laughingly. 
"  In  any  case,  we  will  leave  the  answer 
till  another  time — ^if ,  as  I  sincerely  hope 
and  trust,  Miss  Sinden,  I  may  have  the 
happiness  of  meeting  you  again."  The 
last  part  of  the  sentence  was  spoken  with 
a  fervency  of  utterance  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. "  But  before  another  word  is 
said,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is  only  right  that 
you  should  know  who  I  am — that  is,  pro- 
vided you  care  to  know.  My  name  is 
Grunston — ^Begy  Gunston — and  I  live  witti 
my  mother  at  sixteen,  Fendragon  Squara 
But  here  we  are  at  your  home — ^already." 

"  What,  Mr.  Grunston,  you  know  where 
I  live  1 "  ^ed  the  girl  as  she  withdrew  her 
hand,  a  little  abruptly,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  from  the  shelter  of  his.  arm. 

For  the  first  time  Begy  felt  at  a 
disadvantage. 

"  The  fact  is,  Miss  Sinden,"  he  began 
lamely,  "  that  I— in  point  of  fact ** 

"  That  you  tracked  me  from  the  theatre 
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to  my  home.  Ob,  Mr.  .Giiiiftoii !  And 
how  many  timei  have  yoa  done  that, 
pray  1 " 

''The  present  will  make  the  leventh 
occasion." 

The  girl  was  silent  She  was  evidently 
at  a  loss  what  line  to  adopt  On  the 
one  hand,  if  she  were  to  assome  to  be 
offended,  she  felt  that  her  anger  would  be 
the  merest  pretence.  She  was  folly  aware; 
even  from  the  little  he  had  already  said, 
that  she  and  she  alone  was  the  bright 
particular  star  which  had  drawn  him  night 
after  night  to  the  theatre,  and  in  that 
knowledge  there  was  a  snbtle  flattery 
which  bereft  her  of  all  power  to  chide 
him.  Then  again,  in  view  of  the  service 
he  had  rendered  her  to-night,  how  could 
she  blame  him  for  following  her  I  Find- 
ing herself  thus  nonplnsMd,  she  took 
3^^g^>  with  feminine  guile,  in  a  side 
issue. 

"  By  ^  the  way,  Mr.  Gunston,  Maud 
Sinden  is  only  my  stage  name.  My  real 
name  is  Fanny  Maidin — not  nearly  so 
aristocratic  as  tiie  other,  is  it  t  My  father 
is  dead  and  my  mother,  and  I,  and  my  two 
younger  sisters,  rent  the  first  floor  where  you 
see  the  light  in  the  bow  window.  We  are 
obliged  to  work  hard  in  order  to  keep  the 
home  together,  such  as  it  i&"  She  spoke 
with  an  added  sparkle  in  her  eyes  and,  as 
it  seemed  to  Begy,  with  a  slightly  defiant 
air. 

**  Like  your  mother,  Miss  Mardin,  mine 
also  is  a  widow,''  said  Begy  with  a  sort  of 
grave  tenderness  as  he  raised  his  hat  for  a 
moment.  Both  tone  and  action  struck  a 
chord  in  the  gizl's  emotional  natura  From 
that  moment  she  began  to  regard  him  with 
changed  eyes.  '<Do  you  know.  Miss 
Mardin,"  Begy  went  on  presently  in  a 
lighter  tone,  "  I  like  your  real  name  much 
better  than  your  stage  one,  I  do,  redly. 
It  sounds  to  me  simpler  and  mott  natural. 
But  I  must  not  detain  you  longff.  If  the 
hour  were  not  so  latcb  I  would  ask  you  to 
do  me  the  great  favour  of  introducing  me 
to  your  mother." 

Fanny — to  give  her  her  proper  name— 
gasped.  His  audacity  took  her  breath 
away.  But  a  moment  later  she  asked 
herself  whether  she  was  sure  that  his 
request  was  the  lesult  of  audacity.  Might 
it  not  have  been  prompted  by  some  deeper, 
some  far  different  feeling)  And  m  she  put 
the  question  to  herself,  the  warm  blood 
seemed  to  course  more  swiftly  through 
her  veins.  In  most  things  she  was  a  girl 
of  quick  resolves,  and  in  lesa  than  a  dozen 


seconds  her  mind  was  made  up.  She 
would  introduce  him  to  her  home  and  her 
mother,  and  challenge  the  result. 

•<Do  you  really  mean  what  you  say, 
Mr.  Gunston  t "  she  presently  asked.  "  Do 
yon  really  wish  to  make  my  mother's 
acquaintance  f " 

"I  give  you  my  word,  Miss  Mardin, 
that  I  was  never  more  in  earnest  bi  my 
Ufe." 

''  Very  well,  titen,  if  you  wHl  follow  me 
I  will  introduce  you  to  her." 

She  tripped  up  the  steps,  produced 
her  latch-key,  opened  the.'door,  and,  going 
in  firsts  motioned  him  to  enter.  The 
entrance  hall,  from  which  a  wide,  un- 
carpeted  stairease  led  to  the  upper  floors, 
was  lighted  by  a  paraffin  lamp  on  a 
bracket 

"  Be  careful  how  yon  aseend  the  stairs," 
said  Fanny.  "Tbsy  are  old-fashioned, 
and  have  one  or  two  awkward  turns." 

She  went  up  first  and  Begy  followed. 
On  the  first  landing,  from  which  three  or 
four  doors  opened,  a  smaller  lamp  was 
burning.  Without  pausing,  Fanny  opened 
one  of  the  doors,  and  holding  it  wide,  said 
to  some  one  inside : 

''Mother,  I  have  brought  a  gentleman 
to  see  you,  who  says  he  is  very  desirous  of 
making  your  acquaintance." 

"  Gracious  me  1  Fanny,  you  might  have 
given  me  time  to  change  my  cap,"  ex- 
claimed a  pleasant,  if  slightly  querulous 
voice. 

"It's  not  your  cap,  ma,  but  yourself 
Mr.  Gunston  has  come  to  see."  Then  to 
Begy,  who  had  halted  on  the  threshold : 
*' Enter,  Mr.  Gunston,  and  allow  me  to 
introduce  yod  to  the  ancestral  halls  of  the 
Mardin  family." 

Begy  went  forward,  and,  hat  in  hand, 
made  a  low  bow  to  a  worn  but  refined- 
lookfaag  woman,  who  still  retained  many 
traces  of  former  good  looks,  and  who  was 
half  sitting,  half  reclining,  on  a  long, 
cushioned  wicker  chair. 

<'  Mother,"  resumed  Fanny,  "  this  is  Mr. 
BegbiJd  Gunston,  a  gentleman  of  such 
singular  tastes  that  he  has  not  once  missed 
seeing  the  Thalia  panto  for  the  last 
fortnight  To-night,  on  my  way  home,  I 
was  ^set  by  three  young  roughs,  and  I 
cannot  tell  what  might  have  happened 
had  not  Mr.  Gunston,  who,  by  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  happened  to  be  close  at  hand, 
come  to  my  rescue.  After  that  he  was  good 
enough  to  offer  to  see  me  home,  and,  lastly, 
he  asked  to  be  introduced  to  you." 

She  had  taken  her  hat  off,  and  the  silky 
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coQb  of  her  dark  brown  hair,  haying  ea- 
eaped  from  their  fastening,  fell  in  a  heavy 
maiB  round  her  neck  and  ahonldere.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  her  large  grej  eyes 
sparkled  with  a  sort  of  misohieyoos  defiance* 
Her  talli  lithe  figure  was  set  off  to  perfec- 
tion by  her  close-fitting  gown  of  dark 
homespua  I^ever,  to  Begy's  thinking,  as 
she  stood  there,  divested  of  all  the  adven- 
titious aids  of  the  theatre — ^if  aids  they  be 
— ^had  she  looked  so  charmbg  as  at  that 
moment. 

"I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Gunston,  for  your  kindness  to  my  daughter," 
said  Mra.  Mardin,  while  a  faint  colour 
suffused  the  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  <'  and  I 
am  very  glad  you  have  afforded  me  the 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  in  person. 
It  is  not  pleasant  that  Fanny  should  have 
to  run  the  risks  of  the  streets  at  so  late  an 
hour,  but  what  must  be  must,  and  no  one 
has  ever  attempted  to  molest  her  before. 
You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  my  not  risfang, 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  suffer  with  my 
spine,  and  have  been  a  partial  invalid  for 
years.  But  pray  be  seated.  Fanny  won't 
be  gone  more  than  a  minute." 

iJl  this  was  said  very  simply  and 
naturally.  Mrs.  Mardin  was  evidently 
superior  to  her  present  position.  What 
Begy  said  in  answer  to  her  he  could  not 
afterwards  have  told. 

As  Fanny  slipped  out,  a  younger  girl 
entered. 

"This  is  my  second  daughter,  Hetty, 
Mr.  Gonston,"  Mrs.  Mardin  now  said. 
"  She  has  been  to  fetch  the  supper  beer, 
and — but  what  have  you  done  with  the 
beer,  child  t " 

"  It's  on  the  landing,  ma,"  replied  Hetty, 
flushing  to  the  roots  of  her  auburn  hair. 

' '  What  made  you  leave  it  there  9  Bring 
it  in  at  once,  my  dear." 

Hetty,  complying  without  a  word,  brought 
In  a  highly-scoured  can  containing  a  quart 
of  "six-ale." 

"And  this  is  the  third  and  last  of  my 
daughters,"  resumed  Mrs.  Mardin.  "  Stand 
up,  Unda,  so  that  Mr.  Gunston  can  see 
you." 

Then  from  a  footstool  in  the  space 
between  the  invalid's  chair  and  the  fire 
there  stood  up  a  child  whom  Begy  had 
not  seen  before,  holding  a  kitten  in  her 
arms. 

*'  She  is  eight  years  old,  and,  unhappily, 
blind;  the  result  of  an  illness  when  little 
more  than  an  infant,"  said  the  mother. 

A  lump  rose  in  Begy's  throat  as  the 
sweetly  pathetic  face  confronted  his  for  a 


few  seconds,  an4  then  sank  out  of  sight 
again  as  silently  as  it  had  appeared. 

"  But  surely,"  said  the  young  man, "  you 
are  not  without  hope  that  her  sight  will 
one  day  be  restored  to  her  Y " 

"  Several  doctors  have  seen  her,  each  of 
whom  gives  a  different  opinion,  and  it  is 
just  because  of  those  different  opiniona 
that  we  allow  ourselves  to  hope.  Mean- 
whUe,  Mr.  Gunston,  I  assure  the  child  ia 
by  no  means  unhappy."  Then  turning  to 
Hetty :  "  And  now,  my  dear,  will  you  lay 
the  doth  for  supper  1 " 

"  Oh,  ma  1 "  said  Hetty,  as  if  in  protest. 

If  her  mother  heard  her  ahe  took  no 
notice,  but  turned  to  Begy,  who  waa  on 
the  point  of  rising  to  take  his  leave. 

"We  iJways  wait  supper  till  Fanny 
comes  home,  so  that  we  can  all  have  h 
together,"  she  said.  "  I  think  we  enjoy  it 
more  than  any  other  meal ;  at  lesst,  I'm 
sure  that  I  do.  We  live  very  plainly ;  we 
can't  afford  to  do  otherwise,  but  if  you 
will  join  us  to-night,  Mr.  Gunston,  I'm 
sure  we  shall  all  esteem  it  as  a  favour." 

The  offer  so  frankly  made  was  as  frankly 
accepted.  Begy  took  off  his  ulster  and 
handed  it  to  Hetty.  Aa  he  did  so,  Fanny 
reappeared,  and  as  soon  as  the  table  waa 
laid  it  was  drawn  up  beside  the  invalid's 
duor.  Then  Begy  took  a  seat  oppoaite 
Mrs.  Mardin,  with  one  of  the  girls  on  each 
side  of  him,  Fanny  doing  the  honours  of 
the  table  and  attending  to  every  one. 
Linda  was  given  her  supper  where  she  sat 
by  the  fire. 

Had  B^gy  known  Mrs.  Mardin  for  a 
dozen  years  that  lady  could  not  have  been 
more  frank  and  outspoken  about  family 
matters  than  she  was  that  night.  She  may 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  motive 
that  had  incited  Fanny  to  introduce  him  to 
her  mother  and  her  home — the  determina- 
tion that^  should  he  choose  to  keep  up  thdr 
acquaintu^,  he  should  do  it  with  his  eyea 
open  and:  With  a  full  knowledge  of  thdr 
position  and  mode  of  Ufa  Thus  among 
other  things,  Begy  learnt  that  when  the 
pantomime  season  should  be  over,  Fanny 
had  no  immediate  prospect  of  another 
berth,  but  that  a  friend  had  interested  him- 
self.  on  her  behalf  with  the  manager  of  the 
Duke's  Theatre,  and  that  there  was  eveiy 
likelihood  of  her  being  engaged  there  for  the 
next  burlesque,  whenever  the  present  one 
should  have  run  its  course.  He  was  also  told 
how  Hetty,  who  was  just  turned  sixteen, 
was  taking  lessons  of  a  well-known  ballet 
masteri  who  spoke  of  her  as  being  one  of 
his  most  promising  pupils,  and  prophesied 
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Eat  thisgi  of  hef  in  time  to  oome.  Then 
1.  Aburdin  spoke  of  the  work  she  henelf 
did,  aniBted  at  every  spare  moment  by  her 
daaghten,  which  was  that  of  making  caps, 
chiefly  the  cheap  sort  worn  by  domestic 
sexyants. 

It  was  not  hard  work,  she  went  on  to 
say,  bnt  the  pay  was  so  poor  that  had  they 
not  all  labonred  early  and  late,  they  woald 
hare  foond  it  a  hard  matter,  plainly  as  they 
lived,  to  make  ends  meet  Even  the  nimble 
fingers  of  Utile  blfaid  Linda  were  ntilised, 
she  having  tanght  herself  to  bend  and 
shape  the  crowns  of  stiff  muslin  which  com- 
pose the  foundation  of  the  caps  in  question. 
To  Begy  it  was  a  lesson  of  how  some  poor 
folk  live,  which  he  never  afterwards  forgot. 

When  at  length  he  could  no  longer 
delay  his  going,  he  shook  hands  with  each 
in  turn,  bnt  Linda  he  kissed.  There  was 
no  word  said  on  either  side  about  his 
coming  to  Carton  Street  again,  but  both 
Mrs.  ICardin  and  her  daughters  felt  assured 
that  they  had  not  seen  the  last  of  him. 

"You've  made  a  hdr  mash,  Fan,  this 
time,  and  no  mistake,"  said  Hetty,  who 
sometimes  indulged  in  more  slang  than  her 
mother  approved  of,  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone;  "and,  oh  my  I  ain't  he  a  regular 
swell  I  Not  one  of  your  make-believes — 
anybody  can  see  that — ^but  one  of  the  real 
upper  crust" 

Fanny  did  not  answeri  but  Mnk  Mardin 
said: 

*^Mr.  Ghmston  is  a  gentleman,  and  we 
are  not  concerned  with  anythmg  beyond 
that." 

To  herself  litUe  Linda  said  : 

*<  The  first  time  Jack  comes  I  shall  tell 
him." 

CHAPTBR  in. 

Mrs.  Gunston,  who  ordinarily  was  one 
of  those  women  who  never  allow  either 
their  likes  or  dislikes  to  influence  them, 
"took  to"  the  new  governess,  before  the 
latter  had  been  many  days  under  her 
roof,  as  she  had  never  taken  to  any  of 
Miss  Tow's  predeceasors.  Mrs.  Gunston 
was  a  busy  woman,  being  connected  with 
a  number  of  philanthropic  and  charit- 
able schemes,  and  her  correspondence 
was  necessarily  somewhat  volnminou& 
Heretofore  she  had  found  a  pleasure  in 
doing  all  her  letter-wriUng  herself,  but 
now  she  installed  Miss  Tew  in  the  podtion 
of  her  amanuensis,  and  not  only  did  that^ 
but  took  that  young  person  with  her  to 
sundry  of  the  meetings  she  made  a  point 
of  attending^  and  even  not  infrequently  for 


a  drive  in  the  Park.  Never  had  Carrie  and 
Grade  had  such  holiday  times  before. 

Agatha  Tew  was  a  slenderly-built  girl  of 
medium  height,  with  a  creamy  skin,  jet- 
black  silky  hsir,  and  delicately  curved 
eyebrows.  Doubtless  her  eyes  also  were 
black,  only  no  one  ever  saw  her  without  a 
pair  of  dose-fittinfr,  smoke-tinted  spectacles, 
which  had  the  efieet  of  making  her  look 
considerably  older  than  her  years.  She 
was  very  alert,  ready-witted  and  vivadous, 
and  went  about  sU  her  concerns  in  a  bright, 
self-hdpf nl  way,  which  sometimes  caused 
lymphatic  people  to  stare.  To  conceive 
that  she  hid,  ever  "moped"  for  a  single 
hour  of  her  life  seemed  out  of  the  question. 
She  always  dressed  with  a  certain  Quaker- 
like  precision  and  neatness. 

To  Begy,  Miss  Tew  was  simply  "the 
governess."  When  he  encountered  her  at 
breakfast,  or  luncheon,  he  treated  her  with 
unfailing  courtesy,  but  beyond  that  he 
hardly  noticed  her  at  all  That  his  mother 
should  set  such  apparent  store  by  her  did 
not  surprise  him.  It  was  only  one  specimen 
the  more  of  Mrs.  Gunston's  "  fads." 

Of  late,  that  is  to  say — during  the  past 
three  weeks  or  so — Begy  had  not  once  dined 
at  home,  except  on  a  Sunday,  which  was 
quite  at  variance  with  his  practice  before 
tliat  time.  His  mother,  who  was  under 
the  impresdon  that  he  had  taken  to  dining 
at  his  club,  forbore  to  question  him  on  the 
point.  She  belbved  that  Miss  Ainslie's 
rejection  of  him  had  wounded  liim  deeply, 
and  she  wisely  considered  that  the  more  he 
indulged  in  such  mild  disdpations  as  his 
club  admitted  of,  the  less  time  would  be 
left  htm  for  brooding  over  what  could  not 
be  hdped.  But  a  question  young  Perrydew 
put  to  her  one  day,  when  she  encountered 
him  in  the  Bow,  filled  her  with  vague 
alarms.  "  What  hiave  you  been  doing  with 
Begy  this  long  time  1 "  queried  the  young 
man.  "  None  of  the  boys  at  the  Corinthian 
have  set  eyes  on  him  for  a  month  or  mora" 
What  Mrs.  Gunston  answered  she  hardly 
knew,  but  she  satisfied  Mr.  Perrydew 
somehow.  What  she  had  heard  troubled 
her,  but  still  she  refrained  from  speaking 
to  her  son.  Young  men  will  be  young 
men,  and  she  did  not  wish  him  to  think 
that  she  was  desirous  of  prying  too  curioudy 
into  his  affairs. 

Two  or  three  mornings  later,  while 
making  one  of  her  weeUy  tours  about 
the  house  in  order  to  satisfy  herself 
that  nothing  was  being  neglected  by  the 
servants,  she  found  hersdf  in  her  son's 
bedroom.    There  her  eyes  were  at  once 
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attracted  to  a  couple  of  cabinet  photographs 
on  the  chimney-piece.  She  took  them  up 
and  examined  them.  Evidently  they  were 
both  likeneasea  of  the  same  person,  a  yoang 
woman,  althoogh  in  one  case  she  was 
represented  as  wearing  the  dress  of  every- 
day life,  and  in  the  other  the  tights,  trunks, 
wig,  etc.,  of  the  stage.  The  face  was  an 
attractive  one,  with  nothing  commonplace 
or  vulgar  about  it,  as  Mrs.  Gnnston  at 
once  admitted*  One  likeness  bore  no  name, 
save  that  of  the  photographer,  but  the 
other  was  inscribed,  "  Miss  Maud  Sinden 
as  Prince  Asphodel"  Long  and  earnestly 
the  mother  gazed,  first  at  one  likeness, 
and  then  at  the  other ;  and,  when  she  put 
them  down,  it  was  with  a  strange,  sick 
feeling  at  her  heart 

Looking  round  the  room,  she  saw  on  the 
toilette-table  a  crumpled-up  piece  of  paper, 
the  presence  of  which  offended  her  sense  of 
order.  She  picked  it  up  and  mechanically 
smoothed  it  out,  and  then  she  saw  that  it 
was  a  theatrical  programme.  With  fingers 
that  trembled  a  little,  she  arranged  her 
pince-nez  and  begsn  to  read,  feeling  nearly 
sure  what  she  should  find  before  she 
reached  the  end.  Nor  was  she  mistaken. 
Half-way  down  the  list  of  characters  she 
came  to  the  same  name  that  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  the  photographs,  and  after  that 
she  read  no  further.  As  slie  crushed  the 
programme  in  her  hand,  she  told  herself 
that  she  knew  now  why  for  the  last  month 
her  son  had  never  dined  at  home,  and  had 
never  been  seen  in  his  dub. 

Mrs.  Mardin  and  her  daughters  had 
rightly  surmised  that  they  had  not  seen 
the  last  of  Mr.  Reginald  Gunston. 

The  next  afternoon  found  him  at  Carton 
Street.  He  had  ventured  to  bring  Mrs. 
Mardin  a  few  flowers — ^they  were  expensive 
orchids  from  Covent  Garden — ^and  a  doll 
for  Linda.  Both  presents  were  very 
graciously  received.  Mrs.  Mardin  felici- 
tated herself  on  her  foresight  in  having 
put  on  her  best  cap  and  draped  her 
shoulders  in  an  old  but  very  choice  black 
lace  shawl,  which  never  saw  daylight 
except  on  occasions  of  high  state  and 
ceremony.  Both  she  and  Hetty  were 
hard  at  work.  Fanny  had  gone  to  tibe  City 
to  take  home  some  completed  work,  and 
bring  back  a  fresh  supply  of  material.  Eegy 
stayed  for  an  hour,  chatting  lighUy  and 
gaOy,  and  partook  of  an  early  cup  of  tea 
with  Mrs.  Mardin  before  he  left 

Earlier  in  the  day  Hetty,  who  was  one 
of  those  girls  who  have  all  their  wits  about 


them, '  borrowed  a  Post  Office  Directory 
from  the  public-house,  and  proceeded  to 
hunt  in  its  pages  for  Pendragon  Square. 
The  result  of  her  search  seemed  highly 
satisfactory. 

*'Sure  enough,  Mrs.  Gunston  lives  at 
number  sixteen,"  she  said  to  her  mother. 
"  And  it  must  be  a  regular  tip-top  square^ 
because  Lady  Tamworth  lives  at  number 
seven,  and  Sir  Somebody  Something  at 
another  number,  and  a  major-general  at 
another.  Oh  1  I  do  hope  he'll  make  up  to 
Fan  and  ask  her  to  marry  him.  Only 
think,  mother,  what  it  would  mean  to  all 
of  us  I" 

She  sighed,  and  turned  up  her  eyes,  and 
clasped  her  hands.  She  was  an  ambitions 
young  monkey. 

And  now  it  came  to  be  an  understood 
thing  that  Mr.  Gnnston  should  accompany 
Fanny  home — not  by  any  means  that  he 
aiways  went  indoors  with  her,  but  com* 
monly  parted  from  her  as  soon  as  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  house.  Still,  about 
one  night  in  three  he  would  accept  Fanny's 
invitaUon,  which  she  always  gave  in  the 
shape  of  a  message  from  her  mother,  and 
stay  to  supper.  Few  days  passed  without 
some  token  of  remembrance  from  him 
reaching  the  little  household  in  Carton 
Street,  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  flowers,  but 
often  accompanied  by  a  parcel  of  hot- 
house grapes  or  other  choice  firuit,  or  by  a 
box  of  bonbons  for  Linda.  Both  Mn. 
Mardin  and  Hetty  began  to  treat  Fanny 
with  a  degree  of  deference  they  had  nerer 
accorded  her  before.  They  felt  that  the 
fortunes  of  the  famOy  were  in  her  handa. 

Although  Linda's  love  for  the  beautiful 
doll  which  had  been  given  her  amounted 
almost  to  ecstasy,  she  had  a  loyal  little  heart, 
and  more  than  once  she  whispered  to  her- 
self :  ''  When  Jack  comes  I'll  tell  him  all 
about  Mr.  Gunston."  But  day  after  day 
went  by,  and  "  Jack  "  never  came. 

Jack  Gk>ff  belonged  to  the  Fire  Brigade, 
and  at  this  time  he  was  located  at  the 
Great  Digby  Street  Station,  which  ia 
within  half  a  mile  of  Carton  Street  EDs 
family  and  the  Mardins  had  been  inti- 
mato  for  years,  and  as  lonfi;  as  he  eoold 
remember  he  had  loved  Fanny.  That 
the  girl  was  aware  of  his  love  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  she  neither  encouraged  nor 
repelled  him ;  still,  by  degrees  it  came  to 
be  tacitly  understood  between  the  two 
families  that  some  day  the  young  folk 
concerned  would  make  a  matoh  of  it. 

But  Jack's  poverty  held  him  back.  He 
was  not  in  a  position  to  ofier  Fanny  a 
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home  worthy  of  her  aoeeptenoey  and  till  he 
eoald  do  lo  he  would  remain  resolutely 
dumb.  When,  howeyer,  a  few  months 
before  the  opening  of  oar  narratiye,  by  the 
death  of  a  relatire  he  oame  in  for  a  legacy 
of  fonr  hundred  ponnds,  he  at  once  longht 
an  interview  with  Fanny.  Bat  by  thia 
time  she  had  taken  to  the  stage,  and  was 
jast  then  engaged  for  a  minor  part  in  a 
barleiqae  at  one  of  the  outlying  theatres. 
The  life  fascinated  her,  and  she  was  un- 
willing to  give  it  up,  even  for  the  sake  of 
Jack  and  Mb  four  hundred  pounds.  Deep 
down  in  her  heart  she  felt  that  she  loved 
Jack,  and  had  no  doubt  that  one  day  she 
should  become  his  wife — ^but  not  just  yet 
So  she  temporised.  She  had  no  present 
intention  of  marrying,  she  told  him,  but  if 
he  cared  for  her  as  much  as  he  said  he  did, 
he  might  ask  her  agdn  that  day  twelve- 
month, and  then  she  would  give  him  a 
final  answer.  What  that  answer  would  be 
she  thought  she  could  pretty  well  forecast 
already.  But  at  that  time  Begy  Gunston 
had  not  appeared  on  the  scene. 

It  was  the  last  night  but  two  of  the 
pantomime  when,  on  turning  the  comer  of 
a  certain*  street  on  her  way  to  the  theatre, 
Fanny  found  herself  confronted  by  Jack 
Goff.  She  had  often  wondered  why  she 
had  seen  so  little  of  him  of  late — ^surely  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  had  given  her  up ! 
— ^and,  while  inwardly  resenting  his  absence, 
she  had  derived  therefrdm  a  certain  sense 
of  relief.  On  no  account  would  she  have 
had  Jack  and  Begy  come  face  to  face. 

"  How  you  startle  one,  coming  suddenly 
on  one  like  this ! "  she  said  with  a  nervous 
laugh,  as  he  stopped  in  front  of  her  and 
blocked  her  way.  '*  I  was  afraid  you  must 
be  ill,  or  something,  it's  so  long  since  we've 
seen  anything  of  you." 

"That's  what  yon  choose  to  say,"  he 
answered  sullenly.  '*But  you  always  did 
like  to  do  the  polite,  Fan.  I  don't  suppose 
you've  given  one  minute's  thought  to  me 
since  I  saw  you  last." 

"You're  welcome  to  think  so  if  you 
like/'  said  Fanny,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
"  But  I  can't  stand  here  any  longer.  I'm 
late  for  the  theatre  as  it  is." 

He  stood  aside  and  made  way  for  her. 
She  turned  and  held  out  her  hand  as  if  to 
bid  him  good-bye. 

''Ah,"  he  said,  **  I'm  not  going  to  leave 
you  like  this.  I'll  walk  part  way  with  you 
—if  I  may." 

Fanny  did  not  answer,  but  set  off  with 
quickened  stepp,  Jack  striding  by  her 
aide. 


'*  I  don't  see  why  a  young  woman  who^s 
escorted  every  night  from  the  theatre, 
shouldn't  be  escorted  to  It  as  well,"  he 
presently  remarked. 

**  What  do  you  mean  1 "  she  asked,  with 
a  ring  of  sharpness  in  her  voice. 

"Just  what  I  say."  Then,  after  a  brief 
silence,  he  went  on  in  a  voice  which  be- 
trayed how  hard  he  found  it  to  keep  the 
jealous  passion  which  was  surging  in  his 
heart  from  carrying  him  beyond  himself : 
"Ob,  I  know  all  about  your  having  been 
seen  home  every  night  for  the  last  month 
or  more  by  some  West  End  Johnnie.  I'd 
like  to  twist  his  neck— curse  him  1  And 
I'll  do  it^  too,  afore  I'm  much  older." 

"Oh,  no,  you  won't,  Mr.  Jack  Goff/' 
replied  Fanny,  in  quiet,  cutting  tones.  "  If 
it  comes  to  twisting  necks,  as  you  call  it, 
you'll  find  Mr.  Gunston  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  match  for  you.  Bat  I  suppose 
you've  been  setting  your  little  brother 
Mike  to  spy  on  me.  I  can  quite  believe 
it  of  you." 

"  And  if  I  have,  what  then  t "  he  broke 
out  passionately.  "For  all  you've  cold- 
shouldered  me  as  you  have,  you're  still  to 
me  the  dearest  thing  on  earth.  *  Oh,  Fan, 
Fan,  why  do  you  allow  this  toff  to  follow 
you  about  as  he  does  f  Why  does  your 
mother  allow  it  t  Sach  as  he  can  mean  no 
good  to  such  as  you." 

Fanny  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  and  turning 
on  him  with  flaming  eyes,  said,  with  a 
stamp  of  her  foot : 

"How  dare  you,  Jackl  How  dare  you 
say  such  things  to  me  1  Nothing  that  has 
passed  between  us  has  given  you  the  right 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Gunston  is  a  perfect  gentle- 
man and — and Oh  1  go — ^go  before  I 

say  something  I  might  afterwards  regret. 
Don't  come  another  yard  with  me." 

They  were  nearing  the  theatre  by  this 
time,  and,  being  reaUy  late,  as  she  had 
said,  Fanny  had  begun  to  take  off  her 
gloves  so  as  to  save  time  when  she  should 
reach  her  dressing-room.  As  she  did  so  a 
diamond  hoop  on  one  of  her  fingers  flashed 
in  the  gaslight  and  dazzled  Jack's  eyes. 

"  Yes,  I'll  go,"  he  said  bitterly.  "  I've 
seen  and  learnt  enough.  I  suppose  this  " 
— indicating  the  ring — "is  the  sort  of  gift 
a  'perfect  gentleman'  makes — of  course, 
with  the  most  honourable  intentions — ^to 
any  young  woman  on  the  stage  who  happens 
to  take  his  fancy." 

Fanny  caught  her  breath,  while  a  vivid 
blush  leapt  Into  her  cheeks. 

"  It  was  a  birthday  gift^  and  concerns 
nobody  but  myself,"  she  said.     "Some 
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people  remember  my  birthday,  whSe  it 
raits  others  to  forget  it" 

She  was  gone  MEore  Jaek  eoald  frame  a 
word  in  reply. 

'*And  there  now!  I  really  did  forget 
it,"  he  muttered  raefolly  as  he  stared  after 
her. 

That  night  Fanny  walked  home  alona 
About  nine  o'elock  a  hurriedly- written  note 
had  reached  her,  bronght  by  a  commisBion- 
aire. 

"Am  summoned  by  telegram  to  the  bed- 
side of  my  unole,  who  is  dangerously  ill," 
it  ran.  "  Cannot  tell  how  long  I  may  have 
to  be  away,  but  will  make  a  point  of 
calling  on  you  immediately  after  my  return, 
when  I  hope  to  put  a  certain  question  to 
you  which  I  now  regret  I  did  not  put 
before  I  was  called  away." 

Fanny  turned  pale  as  she  read.  But 
that  night  it  was  neither  Begy  Oanston's 
ring,  nor  his  note,  that  she  mssed  in  the 
priyacy  of  her  bedroom  and  then  placed 
under  her  pillow,  but  a  somewhat  faded 
photograph  of  Jack  Ooff. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Next  day,  as  Fanny  was  leaving  the 
theatre,  she  felt  her  arm  touched  by  some 
one  as  if  to  arrest  her  attention,  and  on 
turning,  found  herself  confronted  by  a 
slender,  quietly  -  dressed  young  woman 
who  wore  a  pair  of  smoke-tinted  spectacles. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  stranger,  in  a 
voice  at  once  low  and  penetrating,  '*  but  am 
I  right  in  assuming  that  I  am  addressing 
Miss  Maud  Sindent" 

'*That  is  the  name  I'm  known  by  on 
the  stage,"  replied  Fanny. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  you  will  allow  me  to 
walk  part  way  with  you.  I  have  something 
of  importtnee  to  say  to  you." 

Fanny  bowed  assent  and  proceeded  on 
her  way,  while  Miss  Tew,  for  she  it  was, 
kept  side  by  side  with  her. 

"You  are,  I  believe,  acquainted  with 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Reginald 
Ganstont"  resumed  the  governess  presently. 

Fanny  gave  an  involuntary  start 

"  I  certainly  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr. 
Gnnston's  acquaintance,"  she  said  coldly. 

'*  For  the  last  monUi  or  five  weeks,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  he  has  not  missed  a 
single  representation  of  the  Thalia  panto- 
mime. I,  too,  have  witnessed  the  per- 
formance to-night,  and  I  need  no  wizard 
to  reveal  to  me  the  attraction  that  has 
drawn  Mr,  Onnston  there  so  often." 

Fanny  stopped  short. 


*'  Ton  are  an  entire  stranger  to  me,"  she 
said.  "  I  neither  know  who  you  are,  nor 
by  what  right  you  address  me  in  so  singnhr 
a  fashion." 

"  My  present  position  is  that  of  governess 
to  Mrs.  Ounston's  daughters.  I  have 
come  to  you  to-night  because  Mrsi  Ounston 
has  ^soovered  why  her  son  never  now 
spends  an  evening  at  home,  and  because 
the  knowledge  has  made  her  a  most  un- 
happy woman." 

"  Mrs.  Gunston  has  discovered ^ 

**  Her  son's  infatuation  for  Miss  Sinden." 

Fanny  had  resumed  her  homeward 
progress,  ^at  Miss  Tew  had  just  told 
her  had  sent  a  sudden  chill  to  her  heart 
After  a  minute's  sflence,  she  said : 

"  Has  Mrs.  Gunston  commissioned  you 
totellmetUst" 

"She  has  not  I  have  come  entirely  of 
my  own  accord." 

*'Why  should  anytUng  she  may  have 
discoverod,  or  have  been  told,  msJce  lier 
unhappy  !    What  does  she  take  me  for  f  " 

"  For  nothing  that  is  not  virtuous  and 
proper — of  that  Fm  fully  assured.  Her 
fear  is  lest  her  son  should  persuade  you  to 
engage  yourself  to  him." 

"  And  why  shouldn't  he  engage  himaelf 
to  me  if  it  suits  him  to  do  so  t  He's  of 
age,  isn't  he,  and  his  own  master  t  Why 
shouldn't  he  choose  a  wife  wherever  he 
likes — provided  the  one  he  wants  earea 
enough  for  him  to  marry  him  1 " 

"There's  one  very  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  he  shouldn't  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  For  Mr.  Gunston  to  marry  a 
young  woman  either  in  your  station  of  life 
or  mine,  would  mean  nothing  short  of 
positive  ruin.  Mr.  Gunston's  &eome  is  a 
very  limited  one,  and  were  it  not  for  an 
allowance  from  his  uncle,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  live  half  as  expensively  as  he  doea. 
Neither  is  Mrs.  Gunston  at  all  well  off, 
and,  when  she  dies,  two-thirds  of  her  inoome 
will  die  with  her.  In  short,  Mr.  Seginaid 
is  wholly  dependent  on  his  unde,  who  u 
the  representative  of  a  very  old  famfly 
and  one  of  the  proudest  men  in  existenoeL 
Were  his  nephew  to  marry  beneath  ilim, 
or  contrary  to  the  old  man's  wishes^  not  a 
shflling  of  the  latter's  money  would  go  to 
him ;  and  what,  in  that  case,  would  bMomo 
of  him  and  his  wife)" 

It  was  a  question  Fanny  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  answer,  even  had  waxy 
answer  been  possible. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Miss  Sndoi,  let 
us  suppose  a  case,"  resumed  this  mareOeaa 
young  woman.    "  Let  us  suppose  that  Mr. 
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Gonston,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  has 
chosen  to  marry  some  one  whose  portion* 
in  life  la  as  inferior  to  his  own  as  yonn  or 
mine.  What  happens?  His  uncle  dis- 
cards liim,  his  mother  refases  to  recognise 
his  wife,  idn  friends  look  askance  at  him, 
or  oat  Um  dead — ^In  point  of  fact,  he 
becomes  a  sodal  ontcast  In  such  cases 
sodety  shows  no  mercy,  none  whatever. 
He  retires  witii  his  wife  to  a  cheap  lodging, 
and  before  long  he  begins  to  brood  over 
all  that  he  has  sacrificed  for  her  sake ;  and 
thai  follows  the  inevitable  donbt  whether 
he  has  not  paid  far  too  big  a  price  for  that 
pretty  face  which  so  took  bis  fancy,  but 
which  is  already  beginning  to  fade,  and  of 
which  he  is  already  beginning  to  tire/' 

Again  there  was  a  space  of  sUence, 
while  the  two  kept  on  their  way  side 
by  side. 

**Why  have  yon,  whom  I  never  saw 
before,  chosen  to  come  so  far  oat  of  yonr 
way  to  tell  me  this  ?  "  demanded  Fanny 
at  length. 

"  Certainly  not  for  Mr.  Ganston's  sake, 
bat  for  his  mother's — and  for  yoars,  if  you 
will  believe  m&  If  I  see  one  of  my  own 
sex  drifting  on  to  shoals  and  quicksands, 
shall  I  not  warn  her  of  a  danger  of  which 
I  believe  her  to  be  ignorant  1 '' 

"  You  talk  to  me,"  said  Fanny,  with  a 
break  in  her  voice,  "as  if  Mr.  Gonston 
and  I  were  engaged.  Bat  we  are  not 
engaged,  nor — ^nor  do  I  think  we  ever 
shall  be." 

Mrs.  Gnnston,  on  the  day  following  her 
discovery  of  the  photographs,  had  slipped 
on  a  piece  of  orange-peel  as  she  stopped  out 
of  her  brougham,  the  consequence  being  a 
severe  sprain  of  the  ankle.  As  she  lay  on 
her  couch  she  could  think  of  little  else  than 
those  torrible  photographs,  and  of  all  the 
unknown  dangers  which  Begy's  possession 
of  them  might  imply.  Then,  out  of  her 
perplexity  and  the  fulness  of  her  heart,  she 
had  unburdened  herself  to  Agatha  Tew. 

A  little  lator  in  the  day,  Miss  Tew, 
having,  as  she  said,  a  private  matter  of 
importance  to  attend  to,  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  have  the  evening  to  herself.  It 
was  a  request  which  wrung  a  somewhat 
reluctant  consent  from  Mrs.  Gunston. 
What  the  matter  of  importance  was  which 
the  young  governess  set  faeiteelf  so  resolutely 
to  accomplish,  we  know  already. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  a  hansom 
set  her  down  in  Pendragon  Square. 

**  My  dear  child,  where — where  have  you 
been  tUl  this  lato  hour  I "  cried  Mrs.  Gunston, 
the  moment  she  set  eyes  on  her.    *iTou 


don't  know  how  anxious  I  have  been  about 
you," 

Then  Miss  Tew  sat  down  by  the  invalid's 
couch  and  unbosomed  herself. 

**  And  you  toll  me  that^  as  yet,  there  is 
no  positive  engagement  between  the  two  f " 
said  Mrs.  Gunston,  when  she  had  heard  all 
there  was  to  telL 

"  Mies  Sinden  assured  me  there  is  not, 
and  she  doea  not  strike  me  as  being  a  girl 
who  would  try  to  impose  upon  any  one  with 
a  deliberate  ftJsehood." 

"Then  the  wretohed  boy  may  yet  be 
saved  1  Oh !  my  dear,  how  can  I  thank 
you  sufficiently  for  this  night's  work  %  You 
have  lifted  an  immense  weight  off  my 
heart.  Yes — ^yes,  now  that  we  know  so 
much,  we  shall  find  a  way  to  save  him  1 " 

There  were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  tears 
in  her  voice.  Barely  had  Mrs.  Ganston 
been  so  moved. 

Her  hand  was  resting  caressingly  on  the 
girl's.  After  a  little  space  of  silence,  she 
said,  smiling  through  the  tears  which  still 
shone  in  her  eyes : 

''  And  now,  my  dear  one,  I  have  a  surprise 
in  store  for  yon.  Your  aunt  Goring  arrived 
quite  unexpectedly  this  evening  without 
having  sent  me  any  premonitory  word. 
When  I  say  your  aunt  Groring,  you  will  be 
aware  that  I  know  all  Oh  I  child,  child, 
how  could  you  play  me  such  a  trick  1  Bat 
I  will  not  chide  you — ^indeed,  I  forgive  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Only,  for 
goodness'  sake,  take  off  those  horrid  spec- 
tacles, and  never  let  me  see  you  with  them 
on  again ! " 

The  girl  stood  up,  and  did  as  she  was 
told,  feeling  as  if  she  were  one  burning 
bludi  from  head  to  foot.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  pity  that  two  such  glorious  eyes  should 
so  long  have  been  hidden.  They  flashed 
one  look  at  Mrs.  Gunston,  half-humorous, 
half-pathetic,  then  she  cast  herself  on  her 
knees  and  hid  her  face  in  her  aunt's  bosom, 
for  she  was  none  other  than  Barbara 
Howarth,  that  cousin  from  the  bush  of 
whom  Begy  had  spoken  so  slightingly. 

She  had  persuaded  Lady  Goring  into 
allowing  her  to  personate  Miss  Tew  in 
Pendragon  Square.  She  was  genubiely 
wishful  to  see  and  judge  this  English 
cousin  for  herself,  whom  her  father  was 
desirous  that  she  should  wed,  while  he 
himself  remabed  in  ignorance  of  her 
identity.  The  real  Mba  Tew,  who  was 
under  considerable  obligations  to  Lady 
Gorini?,  had  raised  no  objection  to  lending 
Miss  Howarth  her  name  and  testimonials 
for  the  time  being,  on  the  understanding 
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that  the  poaition  shoald  BtiU  be  hen  when 
that  young  lady  should  have  brought  her 
little  comMy  to  an  end.  One  thing  Miss 
Howarth  does  not  know  to  this  day,  whieh 
is»  that  Lady  €h>ring  wrote  a  private  note 
to  her  sister  a  few  posts  after  the  girl's 
departure  for  London,  revealing  the  real 
personality  of  the  self-styled  Agatha  Tew. 

HappQy  for  Mrs.  Gnnston,  she  was  not 
called  upon  to  Interfere  in  any  way 
between  her  son  and  Miss  Mardin.  When 
I^S7  go^  baok  home,  three  days  later,  his 
undo  being  much  better,  he  found  the 
following  note  awaiting  him : 

''Dear  Mb.  GunstoNi— In  the  note 
you  sent  me  when  you  were  called  sud- 
denly from  home  you  said  that  Immediately 
on  your  return  you  should  make  a  point 
of  asking  me  a  certain  question.  If  tiie 
question  to  which  you  referred  is  of  the 
nature  I  suppose  it  to  be^  you  must  not  ask 
it.  It  would  be  useless  to  do  sa  I  am 
now  the  promised  wife  of  another. 

**  My  husband  that  is  to  be  belongs  to  the 
Fire  Brigada  We  have  known  each  other 
since  we  were  chfldren.  That  he  loves  me 
very  dearly  I  have  long  been  aware^  but 
when  he  proposed  to  me  some  months  ago, 
I  would  give  him  no  promise.  At  that 
time  I  was  not  willing  to  give  up  my 
stage  life,  so  I  told  him  that  if  he  still 
QBJtdd  for  me,  he  could  ask  me  the  same 
question  in  a  yearns  tima  Then  you 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  I  willingly 
admit  that  I  was  flattered  by  the  atten- 
tions of  one  so  much  my  superior  from 
every  worldly  point  of  view.  Still,  I  think 
that  all  through  Jack  had  my  heart  in  safe 
keeping. 

'*  Last  night,  on  my  way  home,  I  found 
myself,  one  among  hundreds  of  others, 
looking  on  at  the  burning  of  a  house 
which  had  been  let  out  in  floors  to  different 
families.  Several  engines  were  at  work, 
and  It  was  said  that  everybody  bad  been 
got  safely  out.  Then  all  at  once  a  woman 
rushed  into  the  crowd,  screaming  out 
that  one  of  her  children  was  still  missing. 
She  had  left  it  asleep  in  a  room  on  the  top 
floor.    By    this   time   either   flames,    or 


smoke,  or  both,  were  pouring  through 
every  window ;  but  the  escape  was  at  once 
planted  against  the  house,  and  one  of  the 
firemen  began  swiftly  to  cUmb  it.  It  was 
my  Jack  1  I  knew  him  the  moment  I  set 
eyes  on  him.  The  crowd  watched  him  u 
if  they  had  only  one  heart  among  them. 
They  saw  him  reach  the  window,  thqr  nw 
him  enter  the  room,  and  in  sOence  they 
waited  till  he  reappeared  with  the  chUd  ic 
his  arms  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  Then 
a  great  shout  went  up,  and  everybody 
breathed  again.  When  still  about  twenty 
feet  from  die  ground  he  became  enveloped 
in  a  great  sheet  of  flame  and  smoke  wUch 
was  pouring  from  one  of  the  lower  windows. 
An  instant  later,  overcome,  senseless,  he 
came  crashing  to  the  ground.  The  chUd 
was  unhurt,  but  Jack  had  to  be  canied  to 
the  hospital,  and  I  am  told  that  many 
weeks  must  go  by  before  he  wHl  be  able  to 
leave  it. 

"Dear  Mr.  Onnston,  the  moment  I  saw 
Jack  disappear  in  the  burning  house,  my 
heart  seemed  to  go  out  to  him  In  a  way  it 
had  never  done  More.  I  felt  that  I  loved 
him  far  more  dearly  than  I  had  known, 
and  that  I  could  never  marry  any  other 
than  he.  To-day  I  have  seen  him  and 
told  him  so.  He  says  that  I  have  made 
him  very,  very  happy. 

"  I  have  nothing  more  to  add.  I  return 
herewith  the  diamond  hoop  you  were  kfaid 
enough  to  give  me  on  my  birthday. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  far  too 
valuable  a  present  for  me  to  think  of 
keepuig.  "Fanny  Mabdin.* 

More  than  a  year  has  gone  by  sinoe 
Fanny's  letter  was  written.  Begy  and  Us 
cousin  have  not  yet  made  a  match  of  it ; 
indeed,  he  Is  far  from  sure  that  Miss 
Howarth  would  accept  him  if  he  proposed 
to  her.  But  what  may  be  hidden  In  the 
future  no  one  can  telL 

Mrs.  Gunston  made  Fanny's  trousseau 
her  especial  care;  and  at  her  desire  and 
expense  Linda  has  been  seen  by  an 
eminent  specialist,  who  holds  out  every 
hope  that,  as  she  grows  stronger,  her 
eyesight  will  gradually  come  back  to  her. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


SooTOH  CoLLOPS  and  minoo  are  tira 
very  different  things,  the  former  being 
decidedly  superior  in  every  way.  For  it 
yon  require  aboat  one  poand  of  lean  steak 
free  from  sUn  and  fai  Minoe  it  carefully. 
Dredge  a  little  floor  over  it^  and  season 
with  pepper  and  salt  Melt  about  an  oonoe 
of  batter  or  dripping  in  a  saucepan.  Then 
add  the  mince,  stimng  it  constantly  for 
aboat  ten  minates.  Then  poor  over  it 
about  a  gill  or  rather  less  of  boiling  stock, 
stir  it  well,  and,  if  necessary^  dredge  In  a 
little  more  flour.  Fry  some  three-cornered 
pieces  of  bread,  arrange  them  round  the 
dish,  and  pour  the  coUops  into  the  centre. 
Scatter  a  little  chopped  parsley  over,  and 
serve. 

Chebsb  Rice. — Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  rice  slowly  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water 
till  tender.  Drain  away  any  water  that  is 
not  absorbed.  Shred  two  ounces  of  cheese. 
Put  it  in  half  a  pint  of  hot  milk,  and  with 
it  half  an  ounce  of  butter.  When  dissolved, 
add  the  rice,  and  season  hlehly  with  cayenne 
and  salt  Butter  a  pie-disb,  fill  with  the 
mixture,  scatter  grated  cheese  over,  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Celery  Sauce  is  very  good  for  serving 
with  boiled  fowl  instead  of  white  sauce. 
Make  it  after  my  recipe  and  it  will  be 
much  appreciated.  BoU  two  large  heads 
of  celery  in  salt  and  water  till  tender.  Cut 
it  in  small  pieces  and  put  it  in  a  saucepan 
with  tliree-quarters  of  a  pint  of  milk. 
Blend  together  two  ounces  of  batter  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  add  it  to  the  sauce. 
Simmer  all  together  and  then  pass  tlirough 
a  wire  sieve.  Heat  the  sauce  again,  season 
to  taste,  and  pour  over  the  fowl. 

Lemon  Boly-poly  is  a  dish  which  one 
does  not  often  meet  wltli,  but  is  one  that 
will  be  popular  now  that  firuit  will  be 
getting  scarca  Make  a  nice  light  suet 
crust,  roll  out  thin,  spread  with  lemon-curd 
(the  same  as  would  be  used  for  lemon 
cheesecakes).  Boll  up,  wet  the  edges,  tie 
in  a  cloth,  and  boil  for  three  hours. 

Cheese  Toast. -^  Cut  some  battered 
toast  into  neat  squares  and  spread  with 
this  mixture:  Soak  a  tablespoonful  of 
bread-crumbs  in  a  little  milk,  add  a  beaten 
egg  to  it,  season  highly  with  made  mustard, 
Ba\%  and  cayenne.  Lastly,  stir  in  two  and 
m  half  ounces  of  grated  cheese.  Place  in 
the  oven  to  brown.  Ofer  each  dust  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  and  serve. 


How  TO  Make  A  Willo'the-Wisp.— 
Of  course  you  know  that  a  real  Will-o'-the- 
wisp  is  the  effect  of  hydro-carbon  gas 
generated  by  decomposing  organic  matter 
In  a  marsh,  and  In  a  state  of  combastion. 
Bat  did  you  know  that  you  could  produce 
this  phenomenon  In  your  own  homes  t 
This  is  how  It  is  done.  Take  an  open- 
mouthed  glass  jar  and  place  some  baking 
soda  in  the  bottom,  over  which  pour  a 
little  diluted  sulphuric  add,  muriatic  acid, 
or  strong  vinegar.  Then  the  jar  wQl  fill 
with  carbonic-acid  gas.  Now  lower  a 
lighted  candle  into  the  gas  until  It  goes 
out,  leaving  the  top  of  the  flame  still 
bumlnR  upon  the  surface  of  the  invisible 
gas.  The  flame  will  be  fed  by  the  gaies 
coming  from  the  smouldering  wick.  This 
Will-o'-the-wIsp  lasts  but  a  short  time,  but 
it  may  be  reproduced  by  rsising  the  candle 
until  the  wick  relights,  then  lowering  It 
agaia  In  order  to  make  a  success  of  this 
experiment^  see  that  the  air  of  the  room  is 
very  still. 

A  Basket  Cradle  Is  fast  going  out  of 
fashion,  and  for  it  we  substitute  the  swing- 
ing iron  cot,  which  has  Its  disadvantages, 
to  my  mind,  In  its  facility  for  rocking. 
There  is  really  no  better  cradle  than  an 
oblong  splint  clothes  basket,  with  a  nice 
flat  horsehair  pillow  In  the  bottom  for  a 
bed  and  a  smaU  down  pillow  at  the  head. 
When  the  baby  Is  fed  it  can  be  laid  In  the 
bisket  and  its  digestive  organs  will  not  be 
upset  by  too  violent  rocking.  A  great 
featare  of  the  basket  cradle  is  its  portability, 
for  it  can  be  carried  by  the  handles  to  any 
room  where  the  mother  or  nurse  wishes  to 
work ;  It  can  also  be  taken  out  of  doors 
and  placed  in  the  shade  so  as  to  give  the 
baby  fresh  air  without  being  carried.  It 
can  equally  easily  be  taken  into  the  house 
at  night,  or  set  on  two  chairs  by  mother's 
or  nurse's  bed;  till  she  retires  herself,  and 
places  the  cradle  on  two  chairs  near  her. 
I  have  often  noticed  that  where  a  basket 
has  been  thus  used  the  child  goes  to  sleep 
easily  without  rocking,  and  consequently 
nfuch  annoyance  Is  saved  In  putting  the 
'*  baby  to  sleep,"  and  by  the  time  It  is  too 
old  to  be  satisfied  with  its  basket,  the  child 
can  be  put  into  an  ordinary  bed  or  cot 

Malta  Tart. —Line  a  pie-dish  with 
some  sponge  cake  crumbs,  then  spread 
over  a  layer  of  raspberry  j  im.  In  a  basiui 
mix  together  an  egfc,  its  weight  In  butter, 
sugar,  and  fl^ur.  Flavour  with  a  little 
lemon.  Spread  this  over  the  jam  and 
bake  In  a  quick  ofen.  Serve  either  hot  or  | 
cold. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND. 


Salmi  of  Pheasant. — Joint  a  cold 
pheasant^  eat  into  small  neat  pleeev.  Take 
the  earcaae,  akin,  etc.,  and  itew  gently  in 
a  little  good  atoek.  Season  with  a  saspfcion 
of  onion,  some  pepperoorns,  a  litde  lemon 
peel,  and  a  bay  leaf.  Strain  the  gravy, 
retnrn  it  to  the  saneepan  with  the  jaiee  of 
ludf  a  lemon,  and  half  a  wineglass  of  sherry. 
Plaee  the  meat  in  the  pan.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  for  half  an  honr.  Arrange  the  meat 
on  a  dish.  Thicken  the  gravy,  poor  over, 
and  place  fried  sippets  roond. 

Apple  Fool — Stew  some  apple  as  if 
for  sauce.  Flavour  with  lemon  rind  and 
cinnamon,  and  sweeten  to  taste.  When 
cold,  place  the  apple  in  a  glass  dish.  Beat 
up  some  cream  with  a  little  sugar,  and 
roughly  pile  it  on  the  top.  Sprinkle  over 
it  some  sugar  coloured  with  cochineal  A 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  thick  cream  should  be 
enough  for  this  dish.  If  the  cream  is  not 
thick,  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  with  it 
will  improve  it 

How  TO  Providb  an  Economical 
Dinner  is  a  question  I  am  always  being 
asked  to  advise  on,  and  I  trust  that  this 
recipe  will  prove  a  boon  to  those  who 
endeavour  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  a 
very  slender  income.  Procure  two  pounds 
of  the  scrag-end  of  a  neck  of  mutton  (the 
part  next  to  the  head),  with  a  sharp  knife 
take  out  all  the  bone,  roll  up  the  meat  and 
then  cut  it  into  neat  ooUops,  about  half  an 
inch  thick.  Dredge  these  with  flour  and 
brown  quickly  in  a  frying-pan,  then  place  in 
a  saucepan  with  a  quart  of  water.  Slice 
and  fry  a  good-sized  onion  and  add  it  to 
the  meat.  Let  all  come  to  the  boil,  then 
throw  in  equal  quantities  of  carrot  and 
turnip  cut  in  slices — say  a  large  cupful  of 
each — and  season  with  pepper,  salt»  a  sprig 
of  parsley,  and  a  pinch  of  powdered  herbs. 
Cover  closely  and  simmer  for  one  and  a 
half  hours.  The  bones  will  make  some 
nice  broth  with  pearl  barley  and  vegetables, 
or  may  be  stewed  with  the  meat  if  pre- 
ferred. Cost  la.  Id.,  and|  with  a  dish  of 
potatoes,  it  makes  a  good  dinner  for  six 
persons. 

Economical  White  Vegetable  Soup. 
— Take  two  quarts  of  white  stock  or  milk- 
and-water,  add  to  it  a  head  of  celery  cut 
small,  half  a  turnip,  two  onions,  and  two 
potatoes.  Boil  till  tender,  and  then  pass 
through  a  sieve,  fletum  tp  the  saucepan, 
season  with  cayenne  and  salt  Thicken 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  cornflour,  stirred 
smoothly  into  oold  milk.  BoU  up,  and 
serve  with  fried  croutons.  Cream  is  always 
an  improvement  to  white  soup. 


Clothing  at  Night  Is  a  subject  I  wish 
to  draw  attention  to^  for  most  people  do 
not  study  it  sufficiently.  Firsts  I  would 
advise  every  one  to  fold  back  their  thick, 
heavy  cotton  counterpanes  on  retiring  to 
bed.  These  weigh  down  the  body  without 
giving  much  warmth,  so  that  the  body  is 
working  during  sleep,  and  is  oo&sequently 
less  refrashed  in  the  morning  than  it  should 
be.  Except  the  sheets,  all  coverings  of  the 
bed  should,  if  posdble^  be  of  wow,  whidi 
gives  the  greatest  warmth  in  proportion  to 
its  weight  Naturally,  the  number  of 
blankets  to  be  used  must  vary  with  the 
weather  and  season.  If  there  be  too  much 
warmth,  the  body  is  relaxed,  the  sUn  made 
sensitive,  and  health  consequently  impaired. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  too  little 
warmth,  the  body  is  wasted  by  the  lose  of 
heat.  For  night  garments  flannel  la  beat, 
and  especially  so  in  the  case  of  the  very 
youns  and  aged.  The  sick  demand  great 
consideration  in  the  matter  of  bed^eovenngs, 
and  require  it  to  be  oonstantly  altered  wnh 
changes  of  temperature.  There  is  an  old 
rule  for  health  which  I  think  api^hs 
especially  to  the  night  hours.  Keep  the 
feet  warm  and  the  head  cooL 

Bock  Cakes. — ^A  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fine  flour,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baUng- 
powder,  and  an  ounce  of  castor  sugar.  Bub 
into  this  two  ounces  of  butter,  then  add 
two  ounces  of  sultanas  or  chopped  dried 
cherries,  and  an  ounce  of  citron-peeL  Mix 
with  an  egg.  Make  Into  a  atiff  dongh. 
Place  pieces  the  siae  of  a  walnut  on  a 
greased  baking-sheet,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 

Pea  Soup.— Ssak  a  pint  of  split  peas  b 
cold  water  for  a  day.  Then  put  them  on 
the  fire  in  a  saucepan  with  two  quarta  of 
water,  an  onion,  two  carrots,  and  a  aUee  of 
lean  bacon.  Boil  slowly  till  tender.  Then 
put  the  peas  through  a  sieve,  and  return 
the  soup  to  the  saucepan.  If  too  tUek, 
add  a  little  water.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  serve,  and  with  it  hand  Med 
bread  and  dried  and  powdered  mini 

Melton  Pudding. — Procure  a  pound 
of  lean  pork,  cat  it  into  pieoes  abMt  an 
inch  square.  Line  a  bashi  with  a  good 
suet  crust.  Pat  in  a  layer  of  pDik,  aeaacm 
with  pepper,  aalt,  and*  a  little  powdered 
aage.  Then  a  thin  layer  of  sausaae  meat ; 
continue  thus  till  the  baatn  is  liul^  eover 
with  crust,  wet  the  edges  to  make  them 
adher&  Tie  over  with  a  doth  and  boQ  for 
three  hours.  Some  people  like  two  or 
three  layers  oi  thinly-sliced  potato  in  iida 
pudding. 


HOME  NOTES. 
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CoooANUT  ICiB. — Pat  one  poand  of  the 
bast  loaf  tiigttr,  broken  into  lampii  into  a 
Mooapan,  and  pom  oyer  it  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Let  it  stand  half  an  hoar,  and 
then  plaoe  it  on  the  fire  and  alloir  it  to 
oook  for  five  or  siz  minatei.  BemoTO  the 
seanii  and  boil  the  engar  ontQ  it  ia  thick 
and  white ;  then  stir  into  it  a  quarter  of  a 
poand  of  the  whita  of  a  fresh  eoooinat, 
finely  grated.  Stir  unceasingly  antil  it 
rises  in  a  mass  in  the  pan ;  then  spread  it 
as  quickly  as  possible  over  sheets  of  paper 
which  have  been  dried  before  the  fire. 
Bemove  the  paper  before  the  ice  is  qaite 
oold,  and  let  it  dry. 

Varxety  in  Work  is  True  Recrea- 
tion, and  without  it  no  one  can  long 
continue  healthy  or  in  good  spirits.  Tdis 
fact  is  well  understood  by  many  busy 
people,  who  so  arrange  their  work  that  no 
one  pursuit  is  allowed  to  monopolise  more 
than  a  reasonable  part  of  each  day.  Not 
onlyi  though,  is  change  of  work  essential, 
but  a  proper  providon  for  recreation  will 
be  made  by  those  who  desire  to  enjoy 
the  perfection  of  happiness.  To  me  there 
is  no  sadder  sight  than  that  of  a  person 
who^  having  worked  hard  all  his  life  in 
one  narrow  groove,  finds,  when  the  ne- 
cessity for  work  is  over,  that  he  has  no 
resource,  and  must  continue  that  work  or 
suffer  perfect  boredom.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore, for  all  busy,  hard-working  people  to 
oaltivate  a  hobby,  if  they  have  not  a 
nataral  liking  for  any  particular  pursuit^ 
which  will  absorb  their  few  spare  hours  of 
recreation. 

In  LiFriNa  a  Child  use  both  hands, 
and  place  them  so  as  to  clasp  the  body 
about  the  waist  or  hips,  and  the  body 
should  be  raised  without  any  force  bdng 
exerted  upon  the  arms.  The  arms  of 
children  are  not  intended  to  serve  as 
handles  for  lifting  or  carrying;  strains, 
dislocations,  and  fractures,  causing  de- 
formity and  imperfect  use  of  arm  and 
shoulder,  result  from  the  careless  use  of 
these  limbf. 

Make  Tomato  Sauce  from  this  recipe, 
and  you  will  be  delighted  with  it.  Peel 
one  gallon  of  ripe  tomatoes,  and  five  pods 
of  red  pepper ;  cook  until  tender.  Steam 
through  a  coarse  cloth,  then  stir  thoroughly 
into  it  two  ounces  of  salt,  two  ounces  of 
black  pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  allspice; 
add  one  pint  of  vinegar.  Bail  slowly  for 
three  or  four  hours;  whiht  still  warm, 
bottle  and  cork  tightly.  This  will  keep 
for  years,  so  should  be  made  when  there  is 
a  good  crop  and  tomatoes  are  cheap. 


Saturday's  Pudding.  —  Take  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  any  eold  meat  free 
from  skin  and  gristle,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  mashed  potatoes.  A  desMrtspoonftil  of 
sweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  a  suspicion  of 
boiled  onion  finely  minced,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  grated  lemon  rind,  pepper  and 
salt  to  tasta  Mix  all  together  with  an 
e|[g  and  a  little  milk.  Grease  a  basin,  fill 
with  the  mixture,  tie  a  buttered  paper  over 
the  top,  and  steam  for  an  hour.  Tarn  out, 
pour  over  and  round  a  thick  brown  gravy. 
Sprinkle  brown  bread-crumbs  over  the 
pudding,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  carrot 
or  smaU  branches  of  broccoli 

BiCH  Oakb  for  Keeping— Mix  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder  with  a  pound 
of  fine  flour.  Bab  into  it  half  a  pound  of 
butter  and  Isrd  mixed;  then  add  half  a 
pound  of  sultanas,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
currants,  two  ounces  of  chopped  peel,  two 
ounces  of  chopped  almonds,  and  six  ounces 
of  sugar.'  Beat  up  three  eggs;  mix  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  spice  in  a  wineglass 
of  brandy.  Add  to  the  egg,  and  then  stir 
into  the  cake.  If  not  suffident  moisture, 
a  little  milk  may  be  used.  Grease  a  tin, 
line  it  with  paper,  and  pour  in  the  cake. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  two  hours  or 
two  hours  and  a  half.  Leave  the  paper  on 
until  the  cake  is  required  for  use. 

Mushroom  Savourt.— Fry  half  a  dozdn 
croutons  about  the  size  of  the  mushrooms 
which  you  have.  Fry  the  mushrooms  in 
butter,  season  them  highly  with  pepper 
and  sdt  Take  half  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
minced  onion,  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  and 
half  quantity  of  grated  riod.  Blend  all  to 
paste  with  butter.  Just  before  serving,  put 
a  small  piece  of  the  mixture  into  each 
mushroom. 

Stewed  Apples  and  Custard. — Peel 
some  nice  large  cooking  apples  and  care- 
fully remove  the  core.  Boil  half  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  a 
strip  of  lemon  peel.  When  the  syrup  is 
clear,  place  the  apples  in  it,  and  let  them 
simmer  gently  till  cooked  Then  set  them 
aside  to  cooL  When  the  dish  is  required, 
cut  three  sponge  cakes  in  slices,  and  lay 
them  on  a  silver  or  glass  dish.  Pour  the 
syrup  over  this,  only  using  so  much  as  the 
cake  will  soak  up.  Then  arrange  the 
apples  in  the  top,  sticking  each  with  strips 
of  blanched  almonda  Into  the  centre  of 
each  apple  plaoe  a  piece  of  red  currant 
jelly,  and  round  the  dish  pour  a  good 
thick  custard.  An  economical  custard  may 
be  made  with  a  pint  of  milk,  two  eggi,  and 
sufficient  cornflour  to  thicken  it. 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Yeqstablb  Ovbry. — Cat  loiiie  quiobs 
in  thin  ftlioety  ftnd  Iry  them  a  good  brown 
in  batter ;  add  a  breakfiiitcapfal  of  milk 
in  whioh  a  tableapoonf ol  of  oarry  powder 
hai  been  mixed.  Let  all  boil  together  for 
twenty  minatee,  etirring  tho  whole  time. 
Then  add  the  vegetable!  yoa  wish  to  oarry, 
which  ehoold  have  been  previooaly  par- 
boiled,  and  let  the  whole  eimoier  by  the 
Bide  of  the  fire  for  aboat  an  hoar.  Pota- 
toea,  peae^  taniipe,  and  earrots  ean  be  oied, 
either  together  or  alone. 

Plain  Sweet  Biscuits  are  very  de- 
liciooa  for  tea  and  can  be  kept  in  a  tin 
always  ready  for  oie,  mach  longer  than 
cake.  Try  this  recipe  for  them.  Take 
half  a  poond  of  floor,  half  a  poand  of 
ground  rice,  quarter  of  a  poand  of  castor 
sugar.  Make  into  a  stifif  paste  with  milk, 
flavour  to  taste  with  lemon  or  any  essence. 
Roll  out  thin ;  cut  into  small  biscuits,  and 
prick  them.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till 
crisp,  but  not  too  brown.  To  make  these 
biscuits  a  little  better,  work  one  and  a  half 
ounces  of  butter  into  the  flour. 

Hints  on  Pastry-Making. — An  adept 
in  pastry  never  leaves  any  part  of  it 
adhering  to  the  board  or  dish  in  the 
making.  Pastry  ie  best  when  rolled  on 
marble  or  a  very  large  slate.  In  very  hot 
weather  the  butter  &ould  be  put  into  cold 
water  to  make  it  as  firm  as  possible.  If 
possible  make  pastry  early  in  the  morning 
and  keep  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
air  till  it  is  baked.  Salt  butter,  if  well 
washed,  makes  a  fine  flaky  crust.  Keep 
pastry  as  dry  as  possible,  addiug  water  by 
degrees  only.  It  should  be  baked  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Flummery  is  an  Old-fashioned 
Sweet  that  one  seldom  hears  of  now,  so 
I  was  surprbed  at  your  wishing  to  make 
it.  Here  is  an  excellent  recipe.  Dinolve 
one  ounce  of  gelatine  in  one  pint  of  boHing 
water,  and  let  it  stsnd  for  two  hours. 
Pour  into  a  saucepan  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar,  the  juice  and  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Set 
the  pan  on  tbe  fire  and  stir  the  eontents 
till  it  boils.  Then  strain  through  a  flannel 
bag,  and  when  almost  cold  pour  into  a 
mould. 

Golden  Tabt.— Lbe  a  pie  dirii  with 
short  crust.  Take  sufficient  golden  syrup 
to  fill  the  diih,  thicken  it  with  bread- 
crumbs, and  add  the  grated  rind  and  juice 
of  a  lemon.  Stir  weU  together,  pour  into 
the  diib,  cover  with  paste,  end  bake  in  a 
quick  oveu.  Sift  sugar  over  and  serve 
''^her  hot  or  cold. 


OxTR  lady  readers  w91  now  be  prepaiins 
their  Spring  and  Sumiiier  Gostames,  and 
when  doing  thb  they  should  see  that  the 
linings  are  protected  with  good  dress 
shields,  and  the  very  best  that  ean  be 
proedred  are  the  Ganfidd  Patent  Seamless 
Dress  Shield,  which  are  far  superior  to  the 
old-fashioned  Indiarubber  ones,  which  soon 
become  stiff  and  unpleasant,  and  will  not 
last  nearly  so  long  as  the  Ganfidd.  The 
Canfield  Dress  SUelds  are  proof  against 
the  most  profuse  perspirationi  while  they 
do  not  beoome  hard  or  strike  cold.  They 
also  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  dress 
and  washed,  which  is  another  great  advan- 
tage over  all  other  so-called  dress  protectors. 
As  there  are  many  imitations  placed  before 
purchasers,  ladies  should  take  care  that 
they  are  purchasing  the  genuine  article  by 
seeing  that  they  are  stamped  with  the  word 
"Oanfield"  and  "made  in  the  U.S.A." 
These  celebrated  shields  may  be  obtained 
through  all  drapery  houses.  The  whde- 
sale  agents  for  this  conotry  are  Messrs. 
Wm.  E.  Peck  &  Go.,  Manchester  House, 
Friday  Street,  London,  E.G. 

We  beg  to  draw  our  readers'  attention  to 
a  spedfic  for  the  cure  of  Eczema  and 
kindred  complaints :  Gullwick's  Skin  Oint- 
ment. Tills  has  been  found  to  be  a  very 
efiectf ve  remedy  for  eczema,  skin  fnitation, 
and  ulcerated  sores  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials  have  been  received  by  the 
proprietor,  and  the  ointment  is  not  only  of 
a  very  healing  character  but  is  pleasant  to 
use.  Gullwick's  Skin  Ointment  is  procur- 
able at  all  chemists,  or  mav  be  liad  direct 
from  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Msrtin,  Ghemist, 
Sonthsmpton. 

Ladies  who  Ssw  a  great  deal  often 
complain  of  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  lips, 
and  do  not  know  the  cause  of  it.  Inis 
has  oonstantly  been  found  to  be  the  result 
of  biting  off  thread  instead  of  udng  a  pair 
of  scissors  for  cutting.  In  the  case  of  silk 
thread  the  danger  Is  well  recognised,  for 
to  harden  it  and  give  it  a  good  surface  it 
is  very  usual  to  soi^  it,  durhig  the  proeesa 
of  manullseture,  in  acetate  of  lead.  In 
some  cases  where  seamstresses  and  dresa- 
makers  have  persevered  in  this  practice, 
serious  results  have  followed,  and  even,  I 
am  told,  lead  poisoning. 

Bice  Water.— The  water  in  whidi  riea 
has  been  boiled  should  not  be  wasted.  It 
makes  a  good  foundation  for  vegetable 
soup.  Or  it  may  be  sweetened  and  flavoured 
with  lemon.  When  cold  it  makes  a  re- 
freshing drink,  which  is  very  good  to  be 
given  to  children. 
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CHAPTKB  XX. 

"You  deterve  &  holidfty  from  Iftdlet' 
committees,  mother,  you  really  do,  and  I 
am  rare  Dora  oOKht  to  have  a  reat  from 
card-iortiog  ;  beiuei,  I,  too,  want  a  quiet 
time." 

Thna  spoke  Fomtei  Bethime  when  the 
season  waa  at  Its  Uat  gaip. 

"Too  have  overwoiked  yooraelf,  dear 
Forstet ;  we  always  said  some  sach  thing 
would  happen.  I  wish  yoni  cabmen  would 
give  yon  a  lift  now  and  then.  Yon  never 
will  take  a  carriage." 

"Why  ahonld  II  I  have  two  legs  and 
two  armi.  My  cabbies  wonld  be  glad 
enoo^  to  stretch  their  legs  aometimes. 
Honestly  I  want  a  rest,  thoogh ;  at  least, 
some  doctor  says  so  beeanse  he  doesn't 
Imow  what  else  to  lay." 

"  Ob,  Fontet  I  have  yon  been  to  a 
doctor!  And  yon  never  told  me,"aaid  Mrs. 
Bethnne,  alarmed. 

"No,  I  met  ElUa  Hope,  and  he  pre- 
scribed without  any  of  the  osnal  fooung. 
I  told  him  I  had  not  been  Dl,  and  that 
the  workmen  never  get  rea^  ao  why 
■hooldll" 

"  Bnt,  Forster,  yon  are  not  a  workman. 
I  wish  yoa  would  nol:  always  class  yourself 
with  ttiose  poor  dear  people." 

"  Dora,  what  do  yon  say — am  I  not  a 
workman  t " 

"  I  wiih  yon  would  try  to  be  idle  for 
once.  Mother,  let's  take  a  real  holiday 
and  do  nothing,"  exolaimed  Dora;  but 
AdeU  interposed. 


VOL.  3L— THIRD  BKBIES. 


"  Father  taya  we  ean't  afford  it.  Hinok- 
man  has  thrown  np  a  farm," 

"We  oan  do  it  veryeheap,  and  Til  be 
mother's  vuid,  and  mademoiselle  need  not 
come  back,  so  there  will  be  her  aalary," 
said  Dora,  with  her  nanal  talent  tat  eettlii^ 
the  aSairs  of  the  famOy. 

"Bat  yon  can't  leave  mademtMselle  in 
the  larch,"  aaid  Forster  quickly.  "  That 
is  gainst  all  rales  of  employers," 

<*0h,  Forster,  I  didn't  mean  that,  of 
eonrse;  bat  she  does  want  to  go  home. 
She  has  had  aonw  money  left  her.  Sb* 
most  come  and  pay  as  a  long  visit  when 
she  liaa  forgotten  my  ains." 

"I  had  better  go  oat  aa  a  mother's 
help,"  said  Adela,  smiling,  "  if  poverty  Is 
the  order  of  the  day.  1  should  not  tike 
to  be  really  poor,  nor  woald  yon,  Forster, 
if  the  reality  came  cloae  to  as." 

"  Why  not  I  I  think  I  coald  live  at 
oar  olnb  for  a  week  on  exactly  the  same 
money  that  onr  fellows  live  on,"  said 
Forster,  langhing. 

His  mother  looked  horror-atnick. 

"Forster,  yon  moat  remember,  they 
have  not  the  same — how  shall  I  aay  t — in- 
aide  organisation  aa  yoa  Iiave." 

"Not  lach  a  atrong  one,  yon  mean, 
having  had  to  live  on  all  aorta  and  con- 
ditions of  aorapf.  Now,  If  all  the  wealth 
of  England  were  distrlbated  mor« 
evenlv " 

"I'm  anre  Lady  Danlop  proved  that 
that  wonld  ba  nieleea,"  aald  tSn.  Bethnne, 
trying  to  remember  some  a^iamentt.  "I 
tlunk  the  shoeblaoka  wonld  not  get  more 
than  a  farthing  euih ;  no,  it  wasn't  that, 
bnt  It  waa  something" 

"  Well,  it  waa  aomethlng  to  the  ahoe- 
blaeks'  advantage,  I  snppose,"  said  Forster ; 
"  bnt  abont  Switzerland.  U  father  take* 
Mary  home,  they  will  both  be  happy.     He 
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can  stay  in  his  library^.-jlad  she  in  her 
study  with  the  fiddle,  and  we  will  go  and 
ape  the  rich." 

'•Forster!  How  delightfol!  Adela 
and  I,  you  and  mother.  How  very  jol — 
I  mean  how  too  delicious/'  cried  Dora, 
collecting  a  handle  of  invitation  cards  and 
throwing  them  into  a  paper  basket.  "  No 
more  parties  to  go  to,  and  Aunt  Mary 
won't  look  severe  because  it  is  quite  fashion- 
able to  rough  it  in  Switzerland ;  Arch- 
bishops and  Dukes  do  it." 

**  Bat  really,  Forster,  I  can't  leave  your 
father.  No,  I  must  be  at  home ;  you  three 
shaU  go." 

**You  must  come,  mother,  because  the 

firls  will  want  a  chaperon,  I  suppose, 
idela  will  meet  so  many  of  her  young 
men,  and  Dora  will  be  wild.  I  want  to 
organise  a  kind  of  Cook's  tour  for  my  club 
men." 

"  Oh  !  that's  the  reason  of  Switzerland," 
said  Dora,  a  little  disconcerted.  ^'I  was 
surprised  at  your  suggesting  anything  nice 
witiiiout  a  motive.  It's  very  tiresome  al- 
ways to  think  of  other  people,  isn't  it, 
mother  t " 

**  Tou  will  not  have  that  poor  dear  Mr. 
Oillbanks  to  help  you.  By  the  way, 
Forster,  he  really  has  married  the  Princess. 
I  couldn't  believe  It  when  you  told  me, 
but  I  saw  it  in  some  paper.  Where  was 
it,  Dora!" 

<'I  kept  it  for  Forstor  to  see.  The 
Princess  lost  her  brother,  so  it  was  all 
very  quiet ;  but  Mr.  GiUbanks  might  have 
asked  you,  Forstor." 

Forstor  took  the  paper  and  read  the 
announcement 

"  I  had  a  noto  from  Philip  written  on 
the  eve  of  his  wedding/'  he  said,  hardly 
glancing  at  the  paper. 

"  I  idsh  the  Princess  had  not  married 
Mr.  Gillbanks.  I  hear  It  said  everywhere 
that  it  was  for  his  money,"  remarked  Adela 
slowly.  '*  I  met  Mrs.  Todd  the  other  day, 
and  fl^e  says  quite  openly  that  Miss  Win- 
skell  only  came  to  London  to  find  a  rich 
husband.  She  did  not  look  worldly,  did 
she,  mother  t " 

'*  She  was  a  beautif ol  woman,  and  she 
belonged  to  such  a  really  old  f amQy ;  it  is 
a  pity  she  married  for  money." 

'*  A  pity  she  married  Philip  Gillbanks  1 " 
exclaimed  Forster,  his  eyes  flashing  a  little. 
''Yes,  it  is;  he  is  a  hundred  Umes  too 
good  for  her." 

**  He  Is  very  nice,  certainly,  and  your 
friend,  Forster ;  but  of  course  his  father  Is 


"  An  honest  tradesman,  and  his  son  Is  a 
thorough  gentleman.  IiUss  Winskell  is  a 
very  beautiful  woman  with  no  heart." 

"  Do  you  think  sol"  said  Adela  thought- 
fally.  "She  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
splendid  character.  There  was  nothing 
small  about  her.  How  little  gossip 
touched  her !  It  could  not  find  any  fault 
with  her.  You  liked  her,  didn'b  you, 
mother!" 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  thought  her  qaite  charm- 
ing, and  I  thought  you  agreed  with  me, 
Forster  1 " 

*'I  really  thought  at  one  time  that  she 
was  in  love  with  you,  Forster,"  said  Dora, 
with  the  downright  truthfulness  of  youth ; 
"  but  If  she  married  for  money,  tiiat  ex- 
plains it.  I  shall  never  marry  for  money ; 
because.  If  I  did,  you  would  want  it  all 
for  your  good  works,  Forster.  You  are 
always  getting  Jack's  money." 

"It  would  only  be  for  *the  right 
distribution,' "  said  Adela ;  "  but  you  most 
not  talk  of  marrying,  Dora,  you  are  much 
too  young." 

"Oar  famUy  seems  so  unlike  other 
families,  that  I  thought  I  had  better  do 
somethiiog  natural  Anyhow,  my  husband 
will  have  to  look  after  all  of  you,"  answered 
Dora,  laughing. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Bethunes  made 
them  always  perfectly  open  with  each 
other.  In  this  consisted  their  originality ; 
but  this  time,  at  least,  Forster  did  not  dis- 
close his  own  affairs.  He  was  trying  to  re- 
concile Penelope's  wedding  with  his  bought 
of  her  as  the  ideal  woman,  and  he  could 
not  do  it.  Something  in  her  face  made  him 
still  believe,  when  he  looked  back  on  their 
strange  interview,  that  he  might  have  won 
her  if— If— he  had  been  rich.  Then  at 
times  he  felt  angry  with  Philip  for  being  so 
easfly  taken  In,  and  so  easily  persoaded 
that  he  was  Penelope's  true  choice.  He 
wanted  to  get  away  from  London,  and  he 
wanted  to  drive  away  the  thought  of  the 
might-have-been.  Before,  this  love  had 
never  touched  him  closely;  now  he  felt 
that  it  had  laid  its  hand  upon  him,  and 
its  power  had  but  increased  when  he  knew 
that  the  Princess  was  not  for  Idm,  bat 
for  his  iriend.  He  was  sordy  puzzled  at 
the  break-down  of  his  belief  in  Penelope's 
nobility.  To  marry  for  money  seemed 
to  Forstor  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye,  one 
which  must  sully  the  sool  of  a  woman, 
even  more  than  so-called  blacker  sin  eoold 
do.  His  own  disappointment  was  leas 
than  the  loss  of  his  belief  in  the  only 
woman  who  had  called  forth  his  power  of 
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love.  He  had  answered  Plulip'e  note 
one  equally  short;  merely  wishing  him 
happiness,  if  it  were  to  be  foondi  and 
ignorant  of  the  faet  that  Philip  was  taking 
hii  bride  abroad.  He  himself  wished  to  get 
away;  bat  to  go  oflF  alone  and  wander 
aimlessly  and  seUishly  was  not  possible  to 
him  —  henoe  his  suggestion,  which  had 
been  reeeived  with  such  delight  by  Dora, 
if  not  by  the  other  two  ladies. 

So,  straggling  against  a  fearf ol  feeling  of 
apathy,  Forster  iMgan  preparations,  and 
b«gan  also  to  try  to  organise  a  p^rty  of 
yoang  East  End  men  to  start  with  him. 
Mrs.  Bethane  was  rather  horrified  when  she 
was  told  that  she  was  to  form  part  of  a 
Cook's  personally  eondaeted  toar,  bat  after 
haying  expressed  her  convietion  that  of 
eoorse  it  was  all  right  if  Forster  did  it,  and 
tliat  the  poor  dear  yoang  men  woald  enjoy 
it  immensely,  she  was  partially  reassured 
by  hearing  that  she  should  travel  in  a  first- 
class  carriage,  alone  with  her  daughters, 
though  Forster  was  going  wiih  his  friends. 
Mr.  Bethune  and  Idb^y  both  hastened  to 
their  country  home,  with  a  feeling  that  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  strange  ideas  of 
pleasure,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
safer,  to  allow  them  to  go  their  own  way, 
for  fear  of  hearing  remarks  on  their 
peculiar  hobbies. 

Mary  suddenly  developed  an  idea  of 
joining  a  village  orchestn,  which,  as  her 
mother  remarked,  would  be  charming  if 
she  could  keep  her  choir  in  tune.  Mr. 
Bethune  was  also  delighted  to  be  leaving 
town,  because  a  rich  neighboor  having  died 
In  his  absence,  his  library  was  to  be  sold. 
The  neighbour  had  many  first  editions, 
and  Mr.  Bethune  was  torn  between  the 
oonilicting  emotions  of  proper  respect  and 
feeling  for  the  dead,  and  of  delight  at  the 
chance  of  buying  his  coveted  books. 

Adda  was  now  full  of  plans  for  Forster's 
men,  and  she  made  nine  housewifes  and 
nine  bags  for  the  party.  Forster  engaged 
a  whole  carriage,  five  on  each  side  being 
the  correct  number,  and  he  wished  to 
travel  as  they  did  and  to  allow  himself  no 
privileges. 

The  meeting  at  Oharing  Gross  was  a 
sight  which  Mrs.  Bethune  never  forgot. 
The  nine  young  men  appeared,  headed  by 
Forster,  whose  handsome  and  aristocratic 
appearance  no  simplicity  could  efiace.  The 
weighing  of  the  luggage  was  not  difficult, 
and  there  was  no  extra  charge  for  it,, 
though  Mrs.  Bethune's  huge  trunk  made 
her  feel  quite  ashamed  of  her  needs. 
Forster  had  asked  Lord  and  Lady  Book- 


wood  to  come  and  see  them  start,  and  they 
duly  arrived,  more  from  pity  and  curiosity 
than  from  any  wish  to  give  the  "  gutter 
folk  a  taste  for  traveli''  as  Lord  Bookwood 
expressed  it;  all  the  while  secretiy  admir- 
ing his  cousin's  extraordinary  oourage. 

"  Jack,  this  is  nioe  of  you,"  said  Forster, 
brightening  up  as  he  caught  sight  of  his 
cousin  and  his  wife.  "  You  know  yon  are 
helping  us  to  have  this  treaty  so  you  ought 
to  see  us  start  My  mother  is  in  her 
carriage  with  the  girls.  Do  go  and  speak 
to  her,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  wouldn't 
mind  running  out  to  that  fruit-shop  at 
tlie  comer  and  buying  us  each  a  peach.  I 
thought  perhaps  you  would  have  brought 
us  some  of  your  Bichmond  peaches." 

'*Beally,  Forster,  we  didn't  exactiy  con- 
nect our  peaches  and  your  party,"  said 
Lord  Bookwood,  trying  not  to  allow  the 
sarcasm  to  be  too  audible  in  his  voice. 

**  Well,  that  was  a  pity  1  Anyhow,  yon 
can  get  some  good  ones  outside,  if  you 
choose  them  carefully.  Come  along,  Smith, 
we  must  get  a  carri^p  to  ourselves,  as  we 
are  ten." 

'*  I  don't  think  any  one  will  intrude  on 
the  ten  of  you,"  muttered  Jack,  going  off 
to  see  about  the  peaches,  whilst  his  wife 
hastily  went  to  look  for  Mrs.  Bethune, 
feeling  relieved  to  find  her  at  last  inafirst- 
class  carriage. 

"Isn't  this  delightful,  cousfai  Emily t" 
cried  Dora.  "  Forster  has  been  so  melan- 
choly of  late,  and  tfads  will  cheer  him 

nn  " 

'<  Will  it  1  WeU,  I  hope  it  will  They 
wQl  be  a  littie  warm.  Auntie,  dear,  don't 
let  Forster  speak  to  yon  on  the  way,  or 
they  will  call  yon  Mrs.  Cook." 

"  I  am  so  glad  the  poor  dear  men  should 
enjoy  themselves,  but  if  only  Forster 
would  come  with  us !  Adela  has  made 
nine  littie  bags  for  the  party,  haven't  you, 
dear!" 

"  Ah  1  how  kind  of  you,  AdeU/'said  Lady 
Bookwood,  wondering  what  the  bags  were  to 
contain.  "  I  wish  I  could  have  helped  you. 
Where  are  you  going  t " 

<*0h,  to  a  nice  idle  pkce,"  said  Adela. 
*'  It  is  caUed  Yidars,  and  mother  can  enjoy 
the  views,  whilst  Forster's  party  makes 
expeditions,  and  Dora  and  I  can  sketch. 
Quite  *  bourgeois/  you  see,  Emily." 

'*We  are  going  to  Scotland,  and  shall 
meet  all  the  people  we  have  already  met  in 
town.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
your  bill  of  fare." 

Lady  Bookwood  always  managed  to  find 
sometidng  nice  to  say.    Her  good  breeding 
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oame  in  naefally,   even  when  she  most 
dbapproved  of  the  Bethnne  eocentridtles. 

'*  If  you  meet  the  Prineess,  give  her  oar 
love,  and  tell  her  she  might  have  invited 
UB  to  her  wedding,''  said  Dora. 

•*  Oh,  the  PrhicesB  1  Tea.  Is  it  really 
true  she  has  married  Mr.  OiUbanba  t  Jack 
was  surprised,  for  Lord  Arthur  was 
supposed  to  be  very  muoh  '4pris' — ^but  then 
Mr.  GiUbanks  is  very  rieh,  isn't  he  t " 

"Tes,  I  believe  so;  at  least,  Forster 
always  had  enough  money  for  his  club  from 
Mr.  Oillbanks,  but  he  thinks  he  is  too  good 
for  the  Princess.^' 

^'  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  friend's  view  I  Oh, 
here  is  Jaek,  and  where  are  the  peaches  t " 

Lord  Bookwood  was  seen  coming  quickly 
along  the  platform,  trying  to  appear  as  if 
he  were  in  no  way  connected  with  a  lad 
who  walked  behind  him,  carrying  a  large 
dish  of  peaches.  Forster  turned  towards 
his  cousin,  his  face  all  smQes. 

«<That  is  kind,  really.  Jack.  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  my  right  hand,  Tom 
Smith,  Lord  Bookwood — see  what  he  has 
brought  us.  We  are  beginning  in  grand 
style,  but  after  this  'we  are  going  to  do 
everything  cheap,  you  know,  Jac£  This 
is  only  the  first  rocket  of  our  humble 
fireworks." 

Lord  Bookwood  backed  out  of  view  of 
the  party  as  soon  as  politeness  allowed, 
and  drew  Forster  with  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  with  your  mother 
in  a  sensible  manner,  Forster  t " 

"  But  I  am  going  with  her.  Don't  pity 
us,  we  shall  do  very  well.  It  will  be  a 
nice  change  for  me." 

"  A  nice  change !  Gk)od  heavens  I  Well, 
I'm  off  to  the  moors.  EmQy  is  going  to 
fill  the  house  with  people." 

''Then  I  reserve  my  pity  for  you.  I 
find  all  this  society  business  very  dis- 
tasteful." 

"We  saw  more  of  you  this  season, 
however.  Do  you  know  it  was  reported 
that  you  were  going  to  marry  the  fair 
Princess,  but  Oillbanks  ran  away  with  the 
Jubilee  bun." 

Forster  winced  a  little. 

"  Tes,  Philip  GDlbanks  has  married  Miss 
WinskeU," 

"A  mere  affair  of  money,  I  hear." 

«•  I  don't  know." 

'■  Well,  don't  forget  that  a  wife  makes  a 
differencCi  and  leave  Oillbanks  alone.  A 
man's  not  worth  his  salt  after  he's  married. 
I  tell  Em  that  You  must  go,  I  see  the 
guard  coming.  If  I  thought  he  would 
believe  me,  I  would  warn  him  that  he  has 


a  lunatic  with  him.  If  you  meet  the 
Princess,  give  her  my  respects." 

"She  is  at  home,  I  believe.  The  father 
met  with  an  accident.  I  say.  Jack,  why 
don't  you  join  ust" 

"Make  the  eleventh)  No,  thank  you. 
Good-bye." 


BOUND  LINCOLN'S  INN  FIELDS. 


In  winter  or  summer,  in  shine  or  in 
shower,  the  prudent  pedestrian  will  avoid 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Nowhere  does  the 
wind  blow  more  keenly,  or  the  sun  strike 
with  more  scorching  power.  And  in  crosa- 
ing  that  vast  area  there  is  often  neitiier 
shade  nor  shelter  to  be  found.  And  yet  In 
makinff  a  bee  line  from  west  to  east,  or  vice- 
versa,  by  court  and  alley,  slum  and  shady 
street,  say  between  Piccadilly  Circus  and 
St.  Bride's,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  eome 
out  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There  is  a 
practicable  direct  and  easy  way,  indeed, 
alike  for  vehicles  and  foot-passengers,  where 
from  Leicester  Fields,  the  old-fashioned 
Cranboum  Street,  dimly  recalling  the  onoe 
famous  alley  and  its  fops,  is  continued 
in  Long  Acre,  for  centuries  the  abode 
of  coach-builders,  and  so,  with  a  slight 
dislocation  at  Old  Drury,  by  the  more 
modem  Great  Queen  Street  right  into  the 
Fields,  and  leaves  you  planted  there  to 
find  your  best  way  out,  or  to  risk  a  sun- 
stroke at  one  time,  or  a  soaking  at  another, 
by  venturing  across  the  dreary  waste. 

All  the  more  tantalising  is  it  on  a  hot 
summer's  day  to  see  enclosed  by  grim  iron 
railings  in  the  centre  of  the  "  Fields "  a 
pleasant,  shady  oasis,  with  trees  and  turf, 
which  would  make  an  agreeable  short  eut 
to  the  gate  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  from 
which  the  public  is  rigorously  excluded. 
Five  acres  or  more  of  pleasant  garden, 
in  the  very  heart  of  "  London-beyond-the- 
walls,"  and  for  the  most  part  of  the  day 
an  utter  solitude ;  here  surely  is  something 
that  might  be  altered  for  the  better.  Indeed 
a  good  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  secure  the  site  as  a  public  garden,  open 
to  all  who  pass  that  way,  but  hitherto 
without  success;  and  a  bQl  promoted  by 
the  County  Council  will  be  introduced 
in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  to 
make  a  public  garden  of  the  place,  with 
the  proviso  that  no  noisy  games  shall  there 
be  played.  For  there  is  a  somewhat  natural 
drMd  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers  who 
occupy  the  stiff  and  solemn-looking  housea 
about  the  Fields  lest  all  the  turmoil  of 
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a  noisy,  crowded,  slammy  neighbourhood 
should  be  brought  into  these  quiet  precincts 
by  the  attraction  of  such  a  pleasure-ground. 

The  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  have  no 
such  fears,  but  then  they  are  almost  out 
of  earshot  There  will  be  no  ''wigs  on 
the  green"  in  defence  of  the  threatened 
seclusion  of  the  Fields.  It  is  the  wigless 
branch  of  the  profession  whose  opposition 
is  dreaded — ^the  great  family  lawyers  who 
there  do  congregate;  the  sDent,  unseen 
rulers  of  the  rulers  of  the  land,  who,  in 
their  safes  and  deed-boxes,  hold  the  title 
deeds  of  half  Eoj^land  and  the  secrets 
of  tbe  great  famihes  whose  fortunes  are 
attached  thereto.  The  shade  of  Tulking- 
hom  still  haunts  these  not  Elysian  fields ; 
the  interests  of  the  Dedlock  famOy  are 
still  his  anxious  care. 

From  the  quiet  and  deadly  dulness  of 
the  Fields  it  b  but  a  step  to  a  widely  dif- 
ferent scene.  Through  Portsmouth  Place, 
where  la«vyers'  chambers  suddenly  give 
place  to  lodging-houses  at  popular  prices, 
and  where  a  knot  of  fierce-looking  women 
are  holding  spirituous  discourse,  it  is  but  a 
step  to  a  narrow  payed  court,  once  called 
Bear  Yard.  There  was,  doubtless,  a  bear- 
pit  dose  by  in  Shakespeare's  days,  and  the 
yard  was  a  tennis  court  and  then  a  theatre, 
<* Little  Lincohi's  Inn  Theatre";  but  it  h 
all  spick  and  span  now,  red  brick  and 
smart  railings  and  ground  glass  windows. 
It  is  the  casual  ward  of  the  Strand  Work- 
house; and  never  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Bear  Yard  stage  did  it  boast  of  fuller 
houses.  Soon  after  one  p.m.  people  begin 
to  arrive,  and  form  a  queue  under  the 
shelter  of  a  covered  alley.  Draggled, 
haggard  women,  sonie  witti  childten  in 
their  arms,  crouch  on  the  steps ;  while  the 
men,  in  every  variety  of  tattered  garments 
and  without  a  sound  boot  among  them, 
fold  themselves  up  as  tightly  as  they  can 
so  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  surface  to 
tbe  searching  wind. 

Beyond  the  yard^is  a  BoardJSohool,  its 
narrow  playground'  just  now  swamdng 
with  small  children  wrapped  up  in  aU 
kinds  of  faded  garmenti^  but  generally 
well  shod,  and  as  lively  and  noisy  as  they 
can  be.  They  are  the  children  of  coste^ 
land,  the  nippers  of  whom  we  hear  in  the 
music  halls,  and  the  sharpest  and  most 
active  little  fry  anywhere  to  be  met  with. 
And  it  is  these  nippers  who  are  mostly 
concerned  in  the  opening  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  whose  irruption,  like  the  Huns 
among  the  polished  civilisation  of  t\^e 
Empire,   is  dreaded    by  the  grave  and 


reverend  Signiors  of  the  law.  Then  there 
are  the  general  inhabitants  of  the  country 
lying  between  Covent  Garden  and  the 
Fields,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  connected 
with  the  market,  or  dependent  on  it  in 
some  way  or  other.  The  region  is  one 
that  is  packed  as  tight  as  it  can  hold,  and 
that  in  the  dingiest  and  queerest  of  courts 
and  alleys,  where  all  kinds  of  queer  in- 
dustries are  carried  on. 

Here  is  a  man  outside  his  door,  with  a 
great  earthem  vessel  that  would  have  held 
the  captain  of  the  Forty  Thieves,  and  is 
full  of  potatoes  of  a  size  and  elegance  of 
shape  that  would  win  a  prize  at  any 
cottagers'  show.  These  potatoes  he  b 
carefully  washing  and  polishing  one  by 
one.  ''The  best  o'  fruit  and  the  best  o' 
cooking  is  what  you  get  at  the  Boyal  York 
Potato  Cans,"  and  truly  the  potato  in 
perfection  is  to  be  tasted  only  at  the 
street  comersL 

Further  on,  where  a  wider  street  breaks 
the  line  of  alleys,  you  may  see  a  grizzled 
coster  running  his  pony  up  and  down  and 
txying  to  effect  a  sale  to  a  younger  member 
of  the  fraternity,  whose  lady,  adorned  with 
a  tall  hat  and  ostrich  feather,  seems  equally 
interested  in  the  bargain,  while  a  friend 
with  a  long  whip  smartens  up  the  pony's 
action.  The  whole  street  shares  fai  the 
excitement  of  the  deal,  and  every  door 
shows  a  knot  of  women  in  deshabiUe 
who  seem  vitally  interested  in  the  matter. 
At  the  next  corner  you  may  meet  a  group 
of  flower  girls,  with  empty  baskets  to  bear 
witness  to  a  good  day's  trade,  but  not  too 
tired  to  exchange  a  little  playful  badinage 
with  friends  and  neighbours.  Hard  at  work 
in  a  little  shop  with  its  front  knocked  out, 
are  half-a-dozen  women  and  girls  making 
chip  baskets  for  the  coming  strawberry 
season ;  a  reminder  of  spring  even  in  the 
very  lap  of  winter.  And  in  an  adjoining 
driftway  are  packed  a  battery  of  empty 
barrows,  widting  to  be  hired  by  adven- 
turous traders,  whose  working  capital  does 
not  "run  to'*  a  private  vehicle  of  that 
description. 

Altogether  it  is  a  pleasant  and  varied 
region,  this  coster-land,  although  dingy 
enough,  and  sometimes  bordering  on  the 
disreputable ;  but  its  limits  are  soon  reached, 
and  presently  we  are  in  Sardbia  Street, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  the  Begent  Street  of 
the  locality,  with  the  Sardinia  Ohapel  on 
one  side,  which  has  long  ceased  to  have  any 
connection'with  the  Sardinian  Embassy  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  but  is  now  the 
chief  Boman  Catholic  church  in  the  neiglb- 
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bonrhood.  The  chapel,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, wag  gutted  afid  partly  burnt,  together 
wlthtiieAmbasBador'areaidenceiiitheFields, 
at  the  vecy  beginning  of  the  Grordon  riots 
in  1780.  The  Embassy  and  chapel  had 
been  since  1648|  at  which  date  the  baQdings 
on  this,  the  west  side  of  the  Fields  were  first 
erected.  And  a  gloomy  archway  that  seems 
almost  crashed  by  the  weight  of  the  pon- 
dexons  hooses  above  it  brings  as  again  into 
the  Fields. 

There  is  a  qaaint  and  ponderoas  dignity 
aboat  this  side  of  the  Fields,  and  oar 
interest  in  the  baildings  is  enhanced  by  the 
soggestion  that  oar  excellent  Welsh  archi- 
tect, Inigo  Jones,  who  designed  Whitehall 
Palace  and  Aberglaelyn  Bridge^  is  also 
the  aathor  of  these  grandiose  mansions, 
once  occupied  by  great  nobles,  or  high 
dignitaries  of  the  law.  Bat  the  grand 
mansion  at  the  apper  comer  of  the  IHelds, 
where  Great  Qaeen  Street  enters — the  foot- 
way carried  beneath  the  end  of  the  hoase, 
in  a  tannel  of  brick  and  masoiuy — this  fine 
old  hoase,  with  the  doable  flight  of  steps  to 
its  imposing  entrance,  and  the  grassy  court- 
yard and  rasty  iron  railings,  is  of  somewhat 
later  date,  and  was  bailt  by  the  Marqais 
of  Powis,  a  dcYoted  adherent  of  James  the 
Second,  shortly  before  the  fall  of  that 
monarch.  In  after  days  it  belonged  to 
the  Dake  of  Newcastle,  Prime  Minister 
under  Farmer  Greorge's  reign,  and  you  can 
fancy  the  crowds  that  struggled  up  or  down 
the  stairs  as  the  Minister  gave  his  grand 
receptions,  or  at  night  the  glare  of  the 
torches,  the  cries  of  link-boys,  the  struggles 
of  footmen  and  chairmen  and  powdered 
coachmen,  where  now  is  the  silence  of  the 
grave. 

But  at  night  the  Fields,  though  the 
resort  of  the  finest  company,  were  not  the 
safest  place  in  the  world,  even  for  those 
with  coaches  and  lacqueysL  To  this  we 
have  the  testimony  of  Balph  Wilson,  an 
eminent  highwayman  who  might  have 
been  an  eminent  lawyer,  had  his  gifts 
turned  that  way,  for  he  had  been  articled  to 
Mr.  Dixon,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  very  eminent 
and  honest  practitioner  in  Oliancery.  Bat 
instead  of  poring  over  law  books,  Balph 
took  to  evil  company,  and  presently,  with 
Jack  Hawkins  and  another,  well  mounted 
and  armed,  astonished  the  town  with  daring 
robberies  at  people's  very  doors.  *<Oae 
night  in  August,  1720."  writes  Wilson, 
'*  when  all  mankind  were  turned  thieves" — 
he  alludes  to  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the 
general  scramble  for  wealth — "  we  robb'd  a 
'M)ach  against  the  dead  wall  in  Chancery 


Lane,  another  the  same  night  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  and  in  going  off  we  stumbled 
upon  my  lord  Westmorland,  with  three 
footmen  behind  his  coach;  we  robb'd  Ui 
lordship,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty, 
for  the  watch  poured  upon  us  from  all  parts. 
Tet  at  the  fire  of  a  Pistol  over  their  heads 
they  retbed  as  fast,  and  gave  us  an 
opportunity  of  gettbg  dear." 

We  can  fancy  the  panic  among  the  honest 
Dogberrys,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they  were  mostly  amateurs  at  the 
business,  and  that  their  lives  were  pro- 
bably not  insured  for  the  benefit  of  their 
families.  Nevertheless  tibey  had  the  chance 
without  going  out  of  the  parish,  for  at  the 
'*  Bell  and  Dragon,"  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Back 
gate,  according  to  a  prospectus  of  1704,  for 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence  down  yoa 
might  Insure  five  hundred  pounds  at  death, 
bemg  far  better  terms  than  are  offered 
nowadays,  but  subject  to  the  realisation 
of  a  whip  of  half-a-crown  a  head,  to  which 
all  subscribers  were  liable  on  the  death  of 
a  brother  member. 

The  Fields  were  at  that  time  a  wild  open 
space,  where  booths  and  huts  were  ran 
up,  and  mountebanks  practised  and  char- 
latans held  forth.  There  was  the  oratory  of 
preacher  Henley,  who  brought  roond  him 
by  his  eloquence  all  the  batchers  of  New- 
port Market : 

Pteacher  at  onoe'andZany  of  thy  age, 

as  Pope  describes  him,  while  in  another 
passage  where  tike  poet  parodies  Mtlton'i 
grand  lines : 

High  on  a  gorgeous  throne  that  far  outshone 
Henley's  gUt  tub.  •  •  « 

he  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  polpit  of 
the  preacher  was  draped  with  gold  lace  and 
crimson  velvet,  while  the  apeeial  liturgy 
was  of  a  very  ornate  description.  The  poet 
gives'us  another  glimpse  of  the  Fields  in 
describing  the  rivalry  of  the  playhouses : 

Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is*the  din. 

Here  shouts  all  Drury,  there^all  Lincoln's  Inn. 

For  at  the  time  he  wrote  all  the  world, 
gentle  and  simple,  were  pouring  into  the 
Fields  to  straggle  for  places  at  |^ich's 
Theatre,  where  Gay's  '*  Beggars*  Opera," 
with  all  its  pleasant  license  and  abwdon, 
was  electrifying  the  town. 

Bat  of  this  theatre,  the  old  "Duke's" 
Theatre,  and  one  of  the  two  "patents'* 
now  represented  by  Ooyent  Oa^en, 
not  a  trace  remains.  Its  aite  Is  covered 
by  the  back  part  of  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  which  rears  its  handsome  front 
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on  the  Bonth  dde  of  the  Fields.  It 
doee  not  «dd  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
Bcene,  espedallj  linee  the  stadentSi  who 
were  fonnerly  examined  in  ite  halla,  have 
been  relegated  to  the  new  eatablishment  on 
the  EmbMiloDent  Nor  haa  ita  moseam 
any  partfeolar  loeal  interest — ^onleaa  the 
akekton  of  Jonathan  Wilde  ihonld  auggeat 
aModationB  with  past  worthiea  of  the 
looalityi  or  the  bones  of  the  Irish  giant 
leeall  the  nnserapolona  methods  of  the 
great  John  Honter  in  gettbg  possession  of 
&Tonrite  subjects. 

Of  amorecheerfiil  charaeter  isthemnsenm 
of  Sir  John  Souie  on  the  other  side  of  the 
way,  where  if  yon  are  laeky  enough  to  hit 
upon  tlie  right  day  yon  will  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  finest  '*  Hogarths  "  extant,  and  of  a 
reidly  beautiful  collection  of  curios  of  all 
Unds,  and  bring  away  the  impression  that 
you  have  been  the  guest  of  a  courtly  pro- 
fessional man  of  t^  early  century,  in  his 
house  as  he  lived  threeKjuarters  of  a  century 
ago.  His  dinner-parties,  indeed,  must  have 
been  feasts  of  the  Barmecides,  for  the 
kitchen  is  the  cell  of  a  monk,  the  wine- 
cellar  a  classic  mausoleum,  and  all  Egypt  is 
crammed  into  the  ''coals";  where  you 
would  expect  the  china  cupboard  is  a 
niche  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  every 
hole  and  comer  is  something  curious, 
intaglios,  gems,  rare  missals,  muminated 
manuscripts.  The  only  regret  is  that  the 
courteous  host  is  debarred  from  speech  by 
the  conditions  of  ghost-land,  and  can  give 
no  description  of  Us  treasures. 

But  we  have  not  yet  quite  done  with 
that  jealously  guarded  enclosure  that  re- 
presents for  us  the  freedom  and  sometimes 
riot  of  old  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  It  was 
there,  you  will  remember,  that  the  scaffold 
was  erected  for  Lord  William  Bussell's 
execution,  and  people  have  often  queried, 
why  should  th^  have  brought  the  poor 
man  M  the  way  from  the  Tower  just  to 
have  his  head  chopped  offt  But  they 
forget  that  just  over  the  way,  on  the 
otiier  side  of  Holbonii  then  a  rural  scene, 
was  Bedford  House,  the  great  mansion 
of  the  Bussells,  and  that  probably  from 
the  upper  windows  of  the  house  could  be 
seen  the  dreadful  apparatus  of  death,  and 
even  the  dull  thud  of  the  axe  be  heard 
by  those  who  listened.  So  that  the  exe- 
cution In  this  spot  was,  in  fact,  a  threati 
or  a  warning  to  the  powerful  Earls  of 
Bedford — the  compliments  of   Stuart  to 

BusselL 

The  delusion  that  we  are  still  among 
the  fields  in  reality,  is  strengthened  by  the 


tortuous  approaches  to  the  region.  The 
courts  and  uleys  we  have  traversed  show 
the  lines  of  footpaths ;  in  yonder  comer 
there  was  a  gap  in  the  hedge,  the  hedge 
over  which,  in  Aggas's  map  of  Elizabeth's 
time,  a  solitary  cow  is  peering.  Later, 
when  hemmed  in  by  houses,  this  was  called 
the  Devil's  gap,  and  there  is  a  story  of  a 
murder  there  by  or  of  an  old  miser  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  trust- 
worthy accounts  are  wanting.  And  behind 
the  north  side  of  the  square  there  is  a 
curious  region  called  Whetstone  Park. 

There  is  something  symbolic  in  the 
Whetstone  and  derisive  in  the  "Park," 
for  though  now  a  quiet  industrial  region 
given  up  mostly  to  workshops  and  stores, 
k  seems  to  have  been  once  a  dangerous 
and  rather  disreputable  quarter.  And  yet 
it  seems  that  John  Milton  lived  here 
in  1647,  with  a  view  over  the  fields  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  And  the  Tumstiles, 
Ghreatand  Little,  which  to  this  day,  unaltered 
in  name  at  leasti  give  access  to  the  Fields 
from  Holbom,  were  doubUea  real  wooden 
turnabouts,  that  permitted  **  two  -  legged 
creatures  to  pass  while  keeping  the  animala 
that  grazed  on  the  fields  in  proper  custody. 

And  now  the  drcuit  of  the  Fields  brings 
us  to  the  old  Inn  of  Chancery  that  gives  its 
name  to  the  region,  and  that  itself  owes 
its  designation  to  having  once  been  the  Inn 
or  habitation  of  the  De  Laceys,  Earls  of 
Uncoln,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenets.  But  Lincoln's  Inn 
has  a  history  of  its  own  which  is  not  to 
be  smuggled  in  at  the  fag-end  of  a  paper. 


EXAGGERATION. 


Is  there  any  responsible  person  who  Is 
willing  to  *'back"  himself  to  converse 
freely  with  his  fellows  for  twelve  con- 
tinuous hours  without  allowing  his  tongue 
once  to  stray  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  of  perfect  accuracy  t  I  wonder  I 
Man  Is  born  to  exaggeration  as  the  sparks 
fly  upwards.  I  remember  provoking  a 
friend  to  considerable  wrath  by  persisting 
in  asserting  that,  in  this  respect,  he  was 
probably  Uke  other  men.  He  was  a 
Scotchman,  a  precisian,  a  man  who  prided 
himself  on  bcang  scrapulous  in  all  things. 
He  would  have  it  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  exaggerathig  and  lying, 
that  to  say  he  exaggerated  was  eqidvalent 
to  sayfaig  he  lied;  and  that  I  should 
think  him  [capable  of  saying  'the  thing 
that  was  not  pained  him  not  a  little.    In 
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Boeh  a  matter  ha  wonld  not  eoncede  that 
there  could  be  radh  thiogs  as  trifles ;  troth 
was  troth,  and  lies  were  lieSi  whether  they 
were  big  or  little  ones. 

I  gave  way  to  him  at  the  time — ^he  was 
so  very  snrel — ^bat  on  one  or  two  snb- 
sequent  occasions]  on  which  I  met  him,  I 
maile  a  mental  note  of  some  of  the  remarks 
he  made,  and  one  night  I  brought  them 
np  against  him,  and  rented  liim.  I  asked 
Imn  why  he  had  not  come  by  a  certain 
train  from  town.  He  answered,  in  that 
grave  way  of  his,  as  if  he  were  measuring 
his  words :  **  I  meant  to,  bnt  I  just 
missed  it  by  a  second."  I  had  him  on  the 
hip.  I  asked,  when  I  confronted  him  with 
his  own  statement,  how  he  knew  that  he 
had  missed  it  exactly  by  a  second.  He 
reflected,  and  then  idlowed  that  he  had 
missed  it  by  perhaps  a  minute ;  the  train 
must  have  boMi  leaving  the  platform  when 
he  entered  the  station.  He  had  been 
guflty  of  a  very  common  form  of  exaggera- 
tion, what  may  be  called  exaggerated 
accuracy.  Again,  he  was  unfortunate  in 
his  lodgings.  To  be  accurate,  his  landlady 
was  not  a  perfect  cook — she  made  him 
suffer.  He  was  telling  us  that,  on  one 
occasion,  she  had  been  particularly  trying. 
*'  The  whole  dinner,"  he  said,  '*  was  com- 
pletely spoiled."  I  brought  this  also  up 
against  him  on  the  momentous  occasion 
on  which  I  was  convicting  him  by  the 
evidence  of  his  own  mouth.  I  wanted  to 
know  how  he  knew  that  the  whole  dinner 
was  completelv  spoiled.  Was  there  no 
portion  of  it,  for  instance,  which  was  only 
slightiy  spoUed,  not  any  portion  of  the 
meat,  not  any  portion  of  the  vegetables, 
not  any  portion  of  the  rice,  pudding  1 
Indeed,  I  wanted  to  know  how  he  knew 
that  any  portion  of  it  was  completely 
spoiled.  'I  showed  him,  in  his  own 
dictionaryj  that  to  spoil  meant  to  render 
useless.  Was  he  prepared  to  assert  that 
his  landlady  had  rendered  one  portion  of 
that  food  which  she  had  prepared  for  him 
wholly  and  absolutely  useless  t  He  looked 
at  me  askance.  A  peculiar  gleam  came 
into  his  eyes.  He  had  fallen  again. 
Still  once  more.  He  was  a  vehement 
politidan.  He  was  very  fond  of  declaring 
that  a  prominent  politician  on  the  wrong 
side  had  <'notUng"  in  him.  When  I 
enquired,  mildly,  if  he  did  not  consider  it 
a  monstrous  exaggeration  to  say,  of  any 
man,  that  he  had  nothing  in  liim — for 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  vide  as  before, 
the  dictionary — ^he  began  to  use  language 
!  the  most  exaggerated  kind  towards  me. 


But  I  do  not  remember  to  have  lieard  him 
afterwards  daim  to  be,  at  least  In  thii 
respect,  not  as  other  men  are. 

If  exaggeration  were  proscribed,  and  the 
proscriber  had  power  to  enforce  his  own 
proscription,  a  large  number  of  peopls 
would,  practically,  he  debarred  from  ever 
opening  their  mouths  to  speak.  Exagge- 
ration, in  a  certdn  class,  is  bom  of  ig- 
norance. Not  long  ago  I  heard  some 
Brighton  excursiontats  assuring  each  other 
that,  next  to  London,  Brighton  was  the 
largest  town  in  England.  It  was  an 
exaggeration  bom  of  ignorance.  I  liave 
heard  Brightonians  themselves  assert  that 
Brighton  is  the  flnest  town  in  England — ^we 
must  many  of  us  have  heard  similar  state- 
ments made  by  inhabitants  of  other  third, 
fourth,  and  even  fifth-rate  places.  I  recollect 
aDeal  boatman — who  hadnever  been  farther 
inland  than  Oanterbury,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion, unless  I  err,  his  visit  iiad  been  paid  to 
Oanterbury  gaol — sententiously  informing 
me  that^  taking  it  all  in  all,  there  weren't 
no  place  equal  to  Deal,  not  nowhere.  All 
such  statements  are,  surely,  merely  ex- 
aggerations, bom  of  something  veiy  much 
like  ignorance. 

<'I  reckon  there  ain't  anywhere  a  lad 
like  our  Jim."  I  hoard  an  old  countryman 
say  that  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  he 
meant  it.  Under  what  form  of  exagge- 
ration would  that  come  t  "  If  yon  want 
taties  you  try  Mr.  Bates's ;  there  never  were 
such  tatfes  as  his."  Under  what  form  that  t 
"My  dear,  you  will  never  get  anything 
done  half  as  nicely  as  you  get  it  done  at 
home."  Who  among  us  has  not  heard 
some  such  remark  as  that  t  Is  that  the 
exaggeration  which  is  bom  of  ignorance 
tool 

The   exaggeration   which   Is   bom    of 
ignorance  is,  indeed,  not  confined  to  any 
particular  class — ^it  is  universal      There 
is  a  lady  who  said,  "  I  dare  say  we  walked 
fourteen  miles."    She  showed  what  alie 
dared  to  say  when  she  said  it,  because  aa  a 
matter  of  fact  they  had  walked,  perhaps, 
seven.    The  simple  explanation  is  that  die 
is  no  judge  of  distances,  and  that  the  sevien 
had  really  seemed  to  her  to  be  fourteen. 
Ignorance  of  the  meaning  ',of  figures  tm 
idder  spread.    Another  lady  was  croflaing 
a  field  in  which  there  were  a  colony  off 
rooks.     <'  I  should  think,*'  she  said,  "  that 
there    were    thousands."      There    were 
possibly,  over  a  hundred,  but  It  was  all  Uie 
same.    A  man  I  know  walked  over  Dari- 
moor.    He  was  saying  that  Prinoetown 
prison  is  cold  because  It  is  placed  bo  high. 
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Some  one  aaked  him  hoir  high  it  was. 
''  Ob,  I  sappoee  over  three  thousand  feet" 
I  hardly  think  that  Princetown  stands  on 
such  an  eleyation  as  that.  Few  persons 
can  measure  a  height  with  their  eyes.  I 
stood  with  three  others  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  mounds  wUch  are  to  be  found  on 
the  top  of  a  famous  tunnel.  We  eadi  of 
us  wrote  down  on  a  separate  slip  of  paper 
how  high  we  thought  it  was.  The  difference 
between  those  four  estimates  was  startling. 
I  do  not,  to  thb  day,  know  how  high  that 
mound  is ;  but  at  least  three  'of  us  must 
have  been  egregiously  wrong. 

Some  persons  are  so  eonstituted  that 
they  can  scarcely  open  their  mouths  idthout 
allowing  exaggerations  to  escape  from 
them.  There  is,  for  iustanoe,  the  impulsive 
person  who  is  addicted  to  the  use  of 
superlatives.  "That  is  the  nicest  girl  I 
ever  met,"  says  Jones  of,  perhaps^  half-a- 
dozen  different  girls  in  the  course  of  a 
single  week:  In  the  same  way  he  assures 
his  friends  that  each  new  book  he  happens 
to  chance  upon  is  either  the  "worst ''or 
the  "  best ''  he  ever  read.  In  this  respect 
Miss  Ousher  is  even  worse  than  Jones. 
Where  he  is  satisfied  with  one  superlative 
she  insists  on  half-a-dozen.  Jones  is  a 
dancing  man.  He  says  of  each  fresh 
dance  he  honours  with  his  presence,  "  My 
dear  fellow,  it  was  the  nicest  dance  I  was 
ever  at."    But  Ibten  to  Miss  Ousher  ] 

"My  dear  Maud,  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Grashers'  was,  without  any  exaggeration,  the 
very  nicest  dance  I  was  ever  at,  the  very 
nicest  1  And  there  were  the  sweetest  men 
— one  in  particular.  He  was  the  loveliest 
man  I  ever  saw  1 .  And  such  a  dancer — ^he 
was  the  best  dancer  I  ever  danced  with  1 
I  never  danced  with  any  one  whose  step 
went  so  perfectly  with  mine  1  And  then 
there  was  another — ^in  fact,  there  were 
several — ^indeed,  I  should  think  there  were 
quite  half-a-dozen  of  the  very  best  dancers 
I  ever  sawl  And  there  was  the  most 
perfect  floor !  And  the  loveliest  supper  1 
Were  you  at  the  Bulstrodes'  the  week  be- 
fore 9  You  ought  to  have  been  I  I  don't 
think  I  ever  enjoyed  myself  so  much  in  my 
life,  I'm  quite  sure  I  didn't  1  There  were 
the  moat  charming  men  1  And  the  finest 
dancers!  By  the  way,  were  you  at 
the  Palmers' f  Wasn't  it  exquisite  1  Did 
you  ever  see  finer  dancers?  I  never 
did  I" 

And  Miss  Ghisher  goes  through  a  list  of 
perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  dances,  protesting 
that^  in  each  and  every  detail,  each  was 
the  "  very  best "  she  was  ever  at.    She  is 


not  at  all  conscious  how  odd  her  remarks 
would  look  if  they  confronted  her  in  hUxk 
and  white. 

I  sometimes  ask  myself  of  how  many 
words  the  average  l^glish-speaking  per^ 
son's  vocabulary  consists.  The  number 
must  be  very  limited.  Nothing  else  can 
explain  the  fact  that  so  many  people  have 
what  may  be  cdUed  "stock  phrases." 
The  use  which  they  make  of  these 
stock  phrases  is  but  another  form  of 
exaggeration. 

Some  time  ago  I  "  sat  under  "  a  clergy- 
man who  was  addicted,  in  his  sermons,  to 
the  use  of  the  phrase,  "most  vital  question." 
Some  would  think  that  there  could  be  but 
one  "most  vital  question."  He  thought 
otherwisa  According  to  him  the  phrase 
was  a  sort  of  compound  noun  of  multitude. 
He  would  touch  upon  half-a-dozen 
different  topics,  each  of  which  was  apt  to 
be  a  "  most  vital  questioa"  In  fact^  I  doubt 
if  he  often  touched  upon  a  topic  which 
was  not  a  "  most  vital  question."  That^  by 
showing  an  almost  cynical  disregard  for 
the  just  value  and  meaning  of  words,  he 
might  be  showing  his  congregation  an 
example  of  what  looked  very  uke  wilful 
exaggeration,  was,  I  feel  sure,  a  reflection 
which  never  occurred  to  him. 

If  you  were  to  tell  Major  Pikestaff  that 
he  habitually  exaggerates,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  there  would  be  somethbg  ap- 
proximating to  an  argument.  And  yet  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  possibly  a  hundred  times  a  day 
the  gallant  Major  declares  that  something 
or  other  is  a  "  most  extraordinary  thing." 
"Most  extraordinary  thing — just  met 
Porter  on  the  pier."  "  Most  extraordinary 
thing — ^last  night  I  had  no  trumps  two 
hands  running."  "Most  extraordinary 
thing-— our  cat  has  kittens."  I  do  not 
know  how  many  "most  extraordinary 
tilings  "  Pikestaff  Imagines  that  this  world 
contabs,  but  I  do  know  that  he  never  sus- 
pects that  he  exaggerates. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  Miss  Mawle  has  a 
notion  that  she  exaggerates  when  she 
speaks  of  so  many  things  being  a  "  ^rfect 
providence."  "  It  was  a  perfect  providence 
that  we  fixed  the  treat  for  Tuesday."  "  It 
was  a  perfect  providence  that  I  was  in 
when  Mrs.  Trueman  called."  "It  was  a 
perfect  providence  that  I  brought  my 
purse."  Have  you  observed  how  anxious 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boper  are  that  their  children 
should  speak  correctly  %  They  are  down 
upon  the  least  exaggeration.  The  other 
day  Tommy  Boper  was  describing  a  cricket 
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match,  in  which,  according  to  him,  he  had 
played  a  prominent  part,  deacribing  it,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  in  aomewliat  flowery 
language.  His  father  Btmck  In,  "Don't 
ezBffgerate,  my  boy,  don't  exaggerate,  stick 
to  the  literal  tmtti ! "  He  tamed  to  his 
wife.  **  I  Irish  I  could  biduce  that  boy  to 
remember  that  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  an  exaggeration  and  a  lie."  And 
then  almost  immediately  after,  Clara  Boper, 
at.  thirteen,  began  to  tell  us  about  one  of 
the  girls  at  her  school.  If  she  is  anything 
like  the  portrait  Olara  painted  of  her  she 
certainly  must  be  a  remarkable  young 
woman,  and  not  by  any  means  a  nice  one. 
So  her  mother  seemed  to  think ;  because 
this  b  what  she  said :  *'  My  dear  Olara, 
are  you  quite  sure  of  what  you  say  t  Do 
be  careful  1  Before  you  exaggerate  I  wish 
you  would  oonsider  what  mischief  you  may 
da" 

Of  course,  the  Bopera  are  right  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  all  parents  were  equally 
careful  in  checking  any  tendency  towards 
exaggeration  which  their  children  may 
evince.  It  is  painful  to  see  how  many 
children  do  exaggerata  And  it  is  such 
a  dreadful  thing,  especially  in  the  young. 
In  the  old  we  do  not  notice  it  so  much. 
Though  some  observations  made  both  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boper,  when  Tommy  and 
Clara  were  not  present,  struck  me,  judged 
by  their  own  standard,  as  being  rather  odd. 

It  was  at  dinner.  Soup  was  served. 
Mr.  Boper  took  a  spoonfed. 

"I  see,  Mrs.  Boper,  that  your  cook 
wishes  to  poison  me  again.  This  isn't 
soup." 

"  My  dear,  it's  only  a  litUe  too  salt." 

"  A  little  too  salt !  I  should  think  she's 
put  all  the  salt  in  the  parish  into  it.  It's 
nothing  but  salt" 

Mrs.  Boper  turned  to  me,  when  the 
servant  had  taken  the  tureen  out  of  the 
room. 

"  What  trials  servants  are  I  There  are 
no  good  servants  nowadays,  absolutely 
none.  As  for  a  good  cook — there  ini't 
such  a  thing." 

I  feel  tmit  it  Is,  perhaps,  a  little  un- 
fortunate that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boper  are  not, 
in  their  turn,  possessed  of  parents  willing 
and  able  to  correct  any  slight  exaggerations 
of  which  they  may  be  guilty. 

Exaggeration  is  a  good  deal  a  question 
of  mood.  In  some  moods  we  exaggerate 
more  than  in  others.  It  ip,  probably,  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  every  man  ex- 
Aggerates  when  he  loses  his  temper ;  and,  at 
leasts  equally  may  this  be  said  of  every 


woman.  Hawkins  is,  in  his  normal 
condition,  a  capital  fellow;  earefnl  of 
speech,  dow  to  wound  another  person's 
feelings.  But  he  is  the  more  or  less 
proud  owner  of  a  temper.  If  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  a  Lost  Property  Office  for 
Tempers,  on  six  days  out  of  seven  one 
might  confidently  reckon  on  finding 
HawUns's  temper  there.  It  is  seldom  in 
its  owner's  keeping;  imd  when  it  is  not 
in  its  owner's  keepfaig  he  scaroely  ever 
speaks  without  resorting  to  exaggeration. 
Everything  is,  on  those  occasions,  agidnst 
him.  All  is  for  the  worst  in  tUs  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds.  The  clerks  In  his 
office  are  made  to  feel  this  particularly.  If 
one  of  them  omits  to  dot  an  "  i,"  he  is  made 
to  feel  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  erfme 
which,  regarded  from  the  moat  merdlul 
point  of  view,  is  equal  to  murder.  Of  the 
appallfaig  we4;ht  of  testimony  which  his 
wife  and  cUldren  oould  give  of  the 
husband's,  and  the  fsther's,  eapadty  lor 
exaggeration  one  is  afraid  to  think. 

^abi,  who  does  not  know  how  Mrs. 
Griffin  can  exaggerate  —  and  she  does 
exaggerate  when  her  temper  is  lost,  stolaD, 
or  strayed.  And  do  you  rememfaHsr  what 
things  Iflss  Ayh  and  Miss  Bee  said  of  aadi 
other  when  they,  as  it  were,  fell  out  upon 
the  wayt  In  what  exaggerations  tiiey 
indulged  1  And  when  those  two  channiDg 
sisters,  Olara  and  Emily  Boper,  quarrel — aa 
they  do,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  a  day — 
what  shocking  exaggerations  they  permit 
themselves  to  use ! 

Dyspepda  lends  itself  to  exaggeration 
just  as  much  as  the  good  digestlMi  wUdi 
waits  on  appetite.  The  pessimist,  like  the 
optimist,  has  a  natural  bend  towards  ex- 
aggeration. The  world  contains  both  good 
and  evO.  If  you  average  It  up  you  will 
find  that  It  is  essentially  a  world  ci  aemi- 
tones^  of  compromise.  The  pessimist,  lAo 
sees  nothing  in  it  but  bad,  exaggerates  in 
about  the  same  degree  as  the  optimist,  who 
sees  in  it  nothing  but  good.  He  who  la 
starving  can  see  nothing  but  suffering, 
crime,  misery.  He  who  has  dined  well, 
and  whose  digestion  Is  as  good  aa  his 
dinner,  is  apt  to  be  certain  that  life  ia  % 
perpetual  feast 

Faddists  are  the  masters  of  the  IgnoUe 
Art  of  Exaggeration.  If  one  wishea  to 
avoid  exaggeration,  one  is  careful  to 
measure  one's  speech ;  one  is  never  -in 
extremesL  Faddists  seldom  measure  their 
speech ;  they  are  almost  invariably  in  ex- 
tremes. Teetotalers;  anti-smokers;  anti- 
vaecinators ;   anti-every  tliingites ; 
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riini;  the  people  who  would  "pat  down" 
fictioD,  the  rational  enjoyments  of  the 
Sonday,  theatre^  dancing,  eardSy  biUiardi, 
10  many  of  the  things  which  make  life 
worth  the  living ;  if  tibese  people  did  not 
ezftggerate,  they  woold  for  ever  hold  their 
petee.  Unfortunately,  exaggeration  ii  too 
often  their  only  weapon.  The  dear^  dry 
h'ght  of  troth  ia  not  for  them.  They  oonld 
not  live  in  such  an  atmoaphere  for  an  hoar. 
It  would  be  well  if  our  weak-kneed  brethren 
oould  be  brought  to  understand  what  a 
plain  and  certain  fact  this  is.  It  might 
bring  peace  and  comfort  to  their  minds. 

''In  medio  tutissimus  ibia" — the  middle 
path  is  the  path  of  safety.  That  used  to 
be  a  sentence  in  the  Latin  grammar  which 
we  used  at  school.     The  sayhig  is  true 

I  enough.  Be  moderate;  avoid  extremes; 
adapt  your  habits  to  your  constitution. 
_  Live  your  own  life ;  be  master  of  your  own 
life.  Above  all^  do  not  make  a  trade  of 
exaggeration.  Exaggerate  neither  with 
the  teetotalers  nor  with  the  drunkards; 
'*In  medio  tutissimus  ibis" — ^yon  will  go 
safest  in  the  middle.  Tou  will  certajnly  walk 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

The  more  attentively  one  considers  the 
subject,  the  more  clearly  one  perceives  how 
ahnost  universally  prevalent  is  the  vice  of 
exaggeration.  One  supposes  it  is  a  vice. 
There  are  the  derics  at  one  end,  and  the 
politicians  at  the  other.  The  derics  of  idl 
the  creeds.  There  is  the  Mohammedan,  who 
tells  you  that  if  you  do  not  do  certain  things 
certain  other  dreadful  things  will  happea 
There  is  the  Buddhist^  who  assures  you  of 
the  paramount  and,  Indeed,  vital  necessity 
which  exists  why  you  should  do  certain 
altogether  dififerent  and  entirely  incom- 
patible things.  And  the  same  positive, 
and,  in  truth,  superlative  assertions,  meet 
one  nearer  home.  The  rdigious  atmosphere, 
all  the  world  over,  is  too  apt  to  be  crowded 
with  exaggerations.  One  sddom  enters  a 
place  of  worship,  belonging  to  any  one  of 
oiur  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  different 
■ecta,  vdthout  hearing  at  least — well,  say 
one  exaggeration,  uttered  by  the  parson  in 
the  pulpit.  This  may  seem  a  dreadful 
thing  to  say.  But  though  'tis  true,  'tis 
pity,  pity  'tis  'tis  true. 

We  get  on  to  safer  ground  when  we 
approach  the  politicians.  Every  one  re- 
cognises that  tiiere  is  exaggeration  among 
them.  We  all  of  us  have  Radical  friends 
who  will  be  the  first  to  allow  that  the 
Tories  habitually  deal  In  what  it  would  be 
coartesy  to  call  exaggerations ;  while  that 
the  Radicals  aie,  of  their  nature,  compelled 


to  exaggerate,  none  will  be  readier  to  admi^ 
than  we  Tories.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  go  to  a  third  person,  an  individual  who 
cries  a  plague  on  both  their  houses,  you 
will  find  him  prepared  to  concede  that  both 
parties — all  sides — exaggerate  alike.  And, 
possibly,  that  third  person  will  not  be  so 
far  out  as  he  might  be.  One  Is  almost 
forced  to  the  painful  conclusion  that 
faddists,  clerics,  and  politicians  make  what 
may  be  called  a  trade  of  exaggeration. 

And  who  remains  t  There  is  exaggera- 
tion in  the  professions.  Take  *  medicine. 
Is  not  an  enggeration  of  knowledge  part 
of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  average  medical 
mant  The  less  he  knows,  the  more  he 
exaggerates  his  knowledge.  He  may  not 
say  in  so  many  words  that  he  knows,  but 
he  desbes  to  Impress  you  with  the  belief 
that  he  does.  Is  not  that  of  the  very  essence 
of  exaggeration  1  Few  things  are  more 
difficult  to  diagnose  than  the  ailments  of 
little  children.  The  child  itsdf  cannot  say 
what  is  the  matter  with  It.  Very  often 
those  In  charge  of  It  cannot  clearly  explain. 
Constantly  that  walking  encyclopedia — 
and  a  very  useful  encyclopedia  he  is ;  I  am 
not  underrating  his  usefulness  one  jot — 
the  general  practitioner,  has  no  more  notion 
what  Is  the  matter  with  the  babe  he  is 
called  in  to  attend  than  the  man  In  the 
moon.  But  it  would  be  unprofessional  to 
confess  his  ignorance.  On  the  contrary, 
he  exaggerates  his  knowledge — ^not  only 
what  it  actually  If,  but  what  it,  by  any 
possibility,  could  be.  He  assumes  an  air 
almost  of  omniscience.^  He  looks  wise. 
He  hums  and  has.  He  prescribes  a 
powder.  He  changes  the  medicine  the 
next  day,  and  agsm  the  day  after.  He 
peddles  and  palters.  The  child  recovers, 
or  it  dies.  In  the  one  case  he  exaggerates 
his  responnbility  for  the  child's  recovery, 
which  he  very  easily  can  do,  since,  for  the 
result,  he  is  whoUy  and  entirely  Irre- 
sponsible. In  the  case  of  the  child's  death 
I  wonder  of  what  exaggeration  he  is  guOty 
in  the  certificate  he  gives  9 

Where  would  the  man  of  law  be.  If  he 
were  confined  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
truth!  If  he  were  not,  occasionally,  al- 
lowed to  deviate  Into  the  byways  of 
exaggeration,  would  he  not  cease  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  t  How  many  of  us 
would  patronise  the  lawyer,  and  stiU  more 
the  barrister,  who  was  sworn,  at  all  times 
and  at  all  costs,  to  his  clients  to  tell  and  to 
suggest  the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  t  If  it  were  not  taken  for  granted 
that  aolidtors  and  counsel  will  exaggerate, 
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within  limiU — wide  limits  Bometimeal — and 
to  the  best  of  their  ability  in  the  interests 
of  their  clients,  litigation  would  be  no 
more. 

If  exaggeration  is  rampant  in  the  pro- 
fessions, it  is  not  because  it  is  non-existent 
in  the  trades.  Very  much  the  other  way. 
Look  at  the  advertisement  sheets,  and  see. 
If  you  believe  what  you  read  there,  every 
tradesman  is  offering  the  best  value  for 
money.  ITot  one  of  them  ever  offers 
anything  else.  Every  man  Jack  of  them 
offers  you  a  genuine  bargain.  Beginning 
with  Gutter,  who  offers  you  a  suit  of 
clothes,  with  an  extra  pair  of  trousers, 
"  given  away,"  for  one  guinea — marvellous 
value ;  and  ending  with  Snip,  who,  if  he 
wants  &ve,  or  even  ten  guineas,  for  his 
suit  of  clothes,  does  so  because  for  style, 
finish,  and  quality  they  are  simply  unsur- 
passable. Indeed,  considering  what  they 
are,  Snip  has  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  they  are  the  best  value  for  money  that 
ever  yet  was  offered.  Exaggeration  is  the 
very  life  of  modem  commerce.  It  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  lives,  moves,  and 
has  its  being.  Whether  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
ever  was  told  by  tradesmen  and  commercial 
men,  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  They 
certainly  do  not  allow  any  considerations 
of  accuracy  to  fetter  them  to-day.  The 
other  day  I  was  in  a  village  post  office,  in 
which  is  carried  on  the  business  of  a 
general  shop.  An  old  lady  was  purchasing 
a  rasher  of  bacon.  Of  the  assistant  who 
was  serving  her  she  made  enquiries  as  to 
its  quality.^  Said  that  assistant,  '*I  never 
put  my  knife  into  a  better  piece  of  bacon 
in  my  life."  Quite  so ;  no  doubt  That 
assistant  was  up-to-date.  Only  yesterday 
I  was  at  a  famous  tailor's.  I  wanted  to 
know  what  was  the  wearing  capacity  of 
some  doth  which  they  were  showing  ma 
Said  the  shopman,  **  You  never  saw  any- 
thing wear  like  it  in  your  life,  sir."  It 
was  only  a  figure  of  speech,  but  that  gorgeous 
shopman  was  own  brother  to  the  vfilage 
assistant 

In  an  age  of  competition,  exaggeration  is 
inevitable.  It  is  one  of  the  resists  of  the 
struggle  for  life.  We  live  fast,  we  speak 
fast  If  we  wish  to  be  accurate,  we  must 
weigh  our  words;  that  would  necessitate 
our  living  slowly.  More,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  time,  it  would  necessitate 
our  being  dull  Exact  meanings  require 
exact  expression.  It  is  surprising  what  a 
number  of  words  we  should  have  to  use  if 
we  were  always  to  say,  or  to  try  to  say, 


exactly  what  we  mean.  With  all  our  efforts, 
we  should  sometimes  fail.  We  must  ^ex- 
aggerate, not  necessarily  always  or  even 
often,  but  certainly  sometimes,  if  we  wish 
to  talk  at  all 

And  since  this  U  so— and  if  you  doubt 
that  it  is  so,  I  should  like  to  live  with  you 
for  a  month,  and  take  down  every  word 
you  say  or  write  *' literatim  et  verbatim,"  I 
would  give  you,  out  of  your  own  mouth, 
the  ocular  proof — ^it  is  just  as  well  to  bear 
in  mind  tiiat  it  is  more  than  doubtfol  if  ex- 
aggeration is,  in  any  sense,  improper ;  not 
to  speak  of  its  being  a  crime;  that  is, 
exaggeration  of  a  certain  sort.  A  lie  is  a 
lie,  and  if  your  intent  is  to  deceive,  whether 
you  do  so  by  means  of  exaggeration  or  of 
a  lie  direct,  your  position  is  the  same.  You 
have  tampered  with  the  truth ;  let  us  hope 
that  you  have  not  also,  and  at  the  same 
time,  proved  yourself  to  be  a  scamp. 
Though,  mind  you,  there  are  lies  whidi 
merit  the  cross  of  honour.  Possibly,  one  of 
these  days  the  present]  writer  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  proving  to  you  tmit  that  is 
certainly  no  lie. 

But  in  exaggeration  of  a  certain  sort 
there  is  no  intent  to  deceive.  It  Is  a 
fashion  of  speech — ^no  less,  no  more. 
This  is  an  fllusive  age ;  an  age  of  phrases ; 
almost  a  stenographic  age.  A  few  words 
convey,  and  are  intended  to  oonveyt  a 
large  meaning.  Verbal  accuracy  is  all  very 
w^  for  grammarians,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that^  for  laymen.  But  it  by  no  meana 
follows  that  a  scant  appreciation  of  the 
sense  and  authority  of  words  is  necessarily 
a  sin.  Would  you  tell  that  clerical  friend 
of  mine  that  by  the  constant  reiteration 
of  that  favourite  phrase  of  his,  "  most  vital 
question,"  he  offends  %  Agdnst  good  taste, 
morality,  what  1  For  my  part,  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  he  offends  against  anything.  Ho 
is  a  scholar.  He  knows,  if  any  man  doeB. 
that  there  can  only  be  one  "most  vital 
question."  He  knows  that  what  that 
question  is  has  taken  all  the  wit  of 
all  the  ages  to  determine,  and  that  wa 
are  still,  some  of  us,  in  doubt  He  ii 
aware  that^  at  any  rate,  this  much  is  oer« 
tain,  that  ninety-nine  and  a  considerable 
fraction  per  cent  of  the  subjects  wlilch  he 
so  glibly  sums  up  for  his  congregation 
under  the  common  heading,  **moBt  vital 
question,"  are  very  far  indeed  from  bdng 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  simple  fact  is 
that  when  he  says  that  such  and  such  a 
topic  is  a  *'  most  vital  question,"  he  means 
that  it  is  a  question  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance.   He  merely  conveys  Us  mean- 
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ing  in  a  peenliary  and  one  might  almoet 
Bay,  characteriBtio  form  of  words.  He 
himBelf  knows  what  he  means,  and  those 
who  hear  him  also  know  what  he  means. 
Jost  as  I  knew  what  the  tailor's  shopman 
meant  when  he  sdd,  of  the  piece  of  cloth, 
|<  joa  neyer  saw  anything  wear  like  it  in 
yonr  life,  sir."  He  meant  that  it  was  a 
good  urtjole,  and  that,  to  the  hest  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  it  wonld  wear  well. 
He  merely  expressed  what  he  meant  in  a 
formula  of  his  own. 

Literal  verbal  accuracy  is,  practically, 
impossible.  We  may  be  accurate  when 
we  deal  with  figures,  because  figures  are 
themselyes  so  many  formulas.  But  words 
are  pretty  well  what  we  choose  to  consider 
them.  When  we  say  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  no'one  may  impugn  our  accuracy. 
But,  probably,  no  man  ever  yet  described 
a  woman's  face  without  con^cing  some- 
body that  he  had  exaggerated  bi  some 
particular.  When  Miss  Gusher  describes 
the  dances  which  she  so  much  enjoys 
in  that  flowery  way  of  hers,  it  is  at  least 
open  to  doubt  if  she  herself  is  conscious 
of  her  own  exaggeration*  Her  desire 
is  to  give  expression  to  her  feeUngs.  It 
is  at  least  conceivable  that  her  feelings 
are  so  amazingly  strong,  that,  even  by  con- 
stantly resorUng  to  superlatives,  she  is 
only  able  to  give  inadequate  expression 
to  them  after  i3l. 

The  precisian  who  makes  up,  or  who 
endeavours  to  make  up  his  mind,  that 
so  far  as  he  is  himself  concerned, 
he  will  never  fall  into  the  sin  of  exag- 
geration, wastes  his  time.  To  begin 
with,  if  he  does  not  exaggerate  in  his 
own  opinion — ^he  probably  has  a  very  high 
opinion  of  himself,  or  the  poor  fallible 
creature  woidd  scarcely  endeavour,  by 
means  of  a  resolution,  to  declare  his  own 
inf  allibiUty — ^he  is  certain  to  do  so  in  the 
opfaiion  of  others.'  So  much  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  Take  this,  by  way 
of  illustration. 

Mrs.  Barnes  (at  dinner) :  Mary  and  I 
saw  a  dreadful  thing  to-day.  We  saw  a 
cab  run  away,  and  ft  almost  ran  into  a 
'bus. 

Mr.  Barnes :  Was  anybody  killed  t 

Mrs.  B.:  Fortunately,  no.  But  there 
might  have  been  dozens.  It  was  a  fright- 
ful thing.  It  gave  me  quite  a  shock.  I 
have  not  got  over  it  yet. 

Mr.  B. :  My  dear,  you  exaggerate. 

Mrs.  B. :  John !  what  do  you  mean  t 

Mr.  B. :  Tou  don't  mean  that  you  saw  a 
dreadful  thing.    You  mean  that  you  saw  a 


cab  run  away,  and  that  it  might  have  been 
a  dreadful  thbg,  that's  all 

Mrs.  King  (Mrs.  E's  mother)  :  My  dear 
John,  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  in  that 
cynical  way.  I  assure  you  that  it  was 
indeed  a  terrible  spectacle.  The  frightened 
horse  dragging  the 

Mr.  B.  (suggestively) :  Frantic  cabf 

Mrs,  K. :  No,  John,  not  frantic  cab.  I 
don't  exaggerate— dragging  the  cab  along 
that  crowded  thoroughfare ;  people  shriek- 
ing, drivers  shouting,  lives  imperilled, 
property  endangered.  Emily  is  quite  right 
— it  was  a  most  dreadful  thing  to  witness, 

Charlie  (Mr.  B.'s  brother):  My  dear 
people,  nothing  nowadays  is  dreadful 
unless  there  are  at  least  a  hundred  people 
kiUed. 

Mrs.  R :  Charlie  1  Who  is  exaggerating 
nowt 

That  is  the  question  which  they  are  left 
discussing — who  is,  or  rather,  who  was. 

As  has  been  said,  the  foregoing  is  merely 
an  illustration  of  how  much  depends  upon 
the  point  of  view.  We  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  neither  of  the  ladies  had  any 
wish  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  exaggerated 
language.  Their  experience  of  catastrophes 
was  limited.  What  seemed  to  them  a 
dreadful  thing,  seemed  to  the  gentlemen  an 
everyday  occurrence.  The  motal  of  which 
is,  that  you  will  find  that  the  person  of  the 
largest  and  most  varied  experience,  of  the 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  of 
affairs,  and  of  the  most  scholarly  attain- 
ments, is,  as  a  rule,  the  person  who  is  least 
likely  to  be  led  into  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  exaggeration. 

A  SUNBEAM. 

Thb  wet  winds  are  sighing,  the  rain  patters  down, 
The  sere  leaves  are  drifting,  the  low  neavens  frown, 
The  oak  logs  are  crumbling  to  red  fervent  heat. 
The  dull  night  is  closing—!  want  yon,  my  sweet. 

Oh  soft  arms  that  clasped  me,    oh  red  lips  that 

kissed! 
Oh  sweet  voice  that  called  me  through  sorrow's  grey 

mist ! 
Oh  little  hands  holding,  oh  golden  curls  tossed, 
Oh  dear  "  ways  "  that  won  me  froija  all  I  had  lost ! 

Oh  big  tears  in  bright  showers,    oh  smiles  that 

flashed  after. 
Oh  great  brown  eyes  lighting  to  quick  happy  laughter, 
Oh  sudden  caresses,  oh  wee  glancing  feet, 
Oh  sunbeam  in  sadness ! — ^I  want  you,  my  sweet. 

THE  ZERMATT  VALLEY  IN 
WINTER. 

On  the'ninth'of  January  I  had  seen  a 
notice  in  the  reoreation  room  of  the 
Montrenx  Knrsaal  to  the  efiEect  that  the 
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'*  Monte  iRosa  Hotel "  in  Zennatt  woald 
remain  open  throaghout  the  winter.  This 
let  me  thinklngi  Even  the  wagerera  of 
franc  pieces  on  the  little  horses  which 
constitute  the  gambling  attraction  of  this 
Earsaal  could  not  distract  me  from  my 
notion.  The  limit  here  is  one  franc.  That 
does  not  lead  to  min,  except  by  a  very 
long  and  sinnoos  path. 

Again,  in  my  hotel  I  ran  against  a  Briton 
who  by  chance  had  years  ago  found  his  way 
to  Zermatt  in  February.  He  described  it 
as  a  grand  experience,  though  he  did  not 
seem  to  like  the  discomfort  of  an  hotel  quite 
unprepared  for  him,  in  which  he  had  to 
tarry  cold  until  fires  were  lit  to  thaw  him. 
But  that  was  years  ago ;  and  the  winter  was, 
he  admitted,  a  severe  one.  The  walk  from 
Visp  plunged  him  repeatedly  into  snow  to 
the  thigh,  and  he  was  done  up  when  he 
came  under  the  lee  of  the  Matterhom. 

This  winter  of  grace  1893-4,  on  the  other 
band,  seemed  exceedingly  mild  all  over 
Switzerland.  I  had  dJmbed  a  few  thousand 
feet  above  Montreux,  and  found  com- 
paratively little  snow,  though  a  delightful 
keen  air  in  contrast  to  the  mildnesB  down 
by  the  lakeside.  In  short,  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  speed  up  the  Bhone 
valley.  If  the  Fates  were  kind,  I  would 
walk  from  Yisp  to  Zermatt,  get  up  to  the 
Gromer  Grat  or  some  such  a^essible  point 
of  view  from  the  valley,  perhaps  get  over 
the  Th^odule  Pass  into  Italy,  and  at  least 
find  my  way  on  to  the  Simplon.  Walking 
tours  in  Switzerland  in  winter  are  not 
fashionable.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at.  But,  methought,  with  exceptionally 
little  snow  on  the  ground,  the  pleasures  of 
such  a  tour  might  put  those  of  a  summer 
tour  in  the  shade  on  more  counts  than 
ona 

The  next  evening  found  me  at  Yisp,  after 
a  tedious  long  journey  in  the  train.  At 
least  it  would  have  been  tedious  as  well  as 
long,  but  for  the  sights  it  afibrded.  The 
weather  was  astonishing :  so  hot  that  the 
natives  were  to  be  seen  lounglog  about  by 
gates  and  near  the  station  precincts  just  as 
if  it  had  been  August.  A  bright  sun  was 
on  us  till  it  was  Uine  for  it  to  get  behind 
the  snow-peaks.  These  were  delightful  to 
see.  The  snow  was  melted  from  tiie  huge 
rocky  banks  to  the  valley  on  the  north  side ; 
but  on  the  south  side  there  was  enough  of 
it  to  give  bold  colour  to  the  scene.  Bhone, 
in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  ran  blue  and 
shallow  in  its  stony  bed. 

At  Si  Moritz  I  came  across  a  brace  of 
Eoglhhmen  and  two  of  my  countrywomen, 


also  bound  for  Zermatt  This  looked  well 
for  the  **  Monte  Bosa  Hotel"  I  believe 
last  winter  was  the  first  in  which  the  hotel 
was  opened  for  the  cold  season,  and  barely 
a  dozen  people  came  to  it,  thereby  en- 
tailing loss  on  the  Sellers.  Things  eer- 
tainly  seemed  to  promise  better  for  the 
second  winter. 

But  soon  after  St.  Moritz  the  short  day 
closed  in.  There  was  gloom  indescribable 
over  the  gorge  of  the  Trient  when  we  passed 
its  northern  extremity,  and  the  steps  to 
the  Fall — much  reduced — ^looked  like  toy 
steps  in  the  faint  light  Overhead,  the 
snow-peaks  held  the  red  flush  of  sunset 
for  a  whQe.  Then  we  had  the  stars  and 
a  slip  of  a  young  moon — and  nothing  more 
determinate  for  external  illumination.  The 
night  closed  in  bright  and  keen,  and  the 
Swiss  raflway  guarcU  stirred  up  Uie  train's 
fires  so  that  we  travellers  were  half  cooked 
in  the  hot  steam  with  which  they  con- 
siderately flooded  us. 

Yisp  and  the  "  Hdbel  des  Alpes "  were 
reached  something  after  the  dinner  hour. 
The  hotel  porter  snatched  at  my  baggage 
as  if  he  fearad  I  might  change  my  mind  and 
postpone  staying  here  until  the  summer. 
But  though  no  visitor  was  in  the  hotel 
and  none  expected,  my  welcome  was  of  the 
warmest,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  a  meal 
was  ready  for  me  that  belied  the  apologies 
the  landlord  wasted  upon  it  Whosoever 
finds  himself  at  Yisp  and  the  '*Hdtel  dee 
Alpes"  may  be  recommended  to  clamour  for 
some  of  its  stewed  prunes.  The  prunes  are 
of  the  valley,  and  finer  and  better-fiavoured 
fruit  I  never  tasted. 

A  cigar  and  another  bottle  of  Fendani 
and  my  feet  to  the  stove  made  the  rest 
of  the  evening  pass  pleasantly.  Then  a 
good  night  in  a  large  bleak  room,  with 
two  or  three  degrees  of  frost  in  it|  made 
me  ready  for  the  morning. 

I  was  called  at  six — ^which  seems  early 
in  January.  But  It  was  not  a  minute  too 
soon  for  my  programme.  The  excellent 
landlord  had  bredcfast  ready  by  half-past 
six,  and  at  seven  I  put  my  head  into 
the  nipping  outer  air,  knapsack-girdled, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  stillness,  the  beauty 
of  the  starl^ht,  and  the  glow  of  the  snow 
of  the  BalMnhom  towaras  which  I  set 
my  face. 

'*It  is  better  here  than  in  London — 
like  this,"  said  my  landlord — ^he  had  spent 
a  memorable  year  or  two  in  our  metropcdis, 
for  his  "  English's  "  sake,  and  had  brought 
back  to  Bhone  Yalley  a  lively  remem- 
brance of  our  fogs. 
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I  agreed  with  him  and  let  oat  The 
lir  eaoght  me  at  the  eara  and  set  me 
Uogling.    Bat  it  waa  ao  good  to  breathe. 

When  I  got  into  Yiip'a  dark,  dippery 
itreeto  a  ehareh  bell  began  to  tinkle.  It 
loonded  well  in  the  alienee.  The  dim 
fonu  of  »choolboya  also  aeaerted  them- 
idyei,  with  their  aatchela  in  their  hands, 
Edaoation  at  seven  fifteen  a.m.  seemed  an 
fanpoBsible  thing.  Bat  it  is  in  their  energy 
for  aelf-improTement — ^in  mind  and  parae 
—that  only  too  many  of  oar  Continental 
friends  are  beating  as  hollow. 

I  have  enjoyed  many  deUghtfal  hoars 
afoot  on  this  little  globe  of  oarS|  bat  none 
to  compare  with  these  early  ones  on  this 
day.  To  begin  with*  Uiere  was  the 
pageant  of  sanrlse— carried  throagh  before 


I  my  eyes  to  the  smallest  detail  I  saw  the 
stars  pale,  and  the  blae  of  the  zenith  grow 
more  aolid;  and  then  the  glorioaa  rose 
flash  of  day  took  the  topmost  peak  of  the 
Balfrinhom  before  me,  and  the  Bietsdihom 
in  the  rear.  It  was  long  indeed  before 
the  sonlight  grew  eommonplaooi  and  by 
then  I  had  other  things  to  see. 

The  road  was  in  eapital  trim.  I  even 
stbred  dast  on  it,  so  that  I  waa  anrprised 
to  see  the  midsammer  look  of  my  boots 
when  fall  day  waa  declared.  The  Visp, 
down  in  its  bed  to  the  r^ht,  babbled 
noisily  among  its  reaches  of  ice,  with  thin 
snow  on  the  ice.  The  sloping  vineyards 
had  bad  their  snow  melted  into  them,  bat 
the  frost  had  boand  tlieir  soil  into  the 
hardness  of  pottery.  High  ap  the 
moltitades  of  little  red-brown  ch&lets 
ean^ht  the  eye,  and  made  one  wonder  how 
their  denisens  reached  them.  And  the 
waterfalls  that  in  sammer  make  this  valley 
walk  80  tomoltaoas  were  all  froaen  rigid. 
In  places  they  had  solidified  across  the 
road  (which  as  roads  go,  is  a  poor  one),  and 
the  treading  was  dawty. .  Bat  apon  the 
whaloi  what  with  the  bracing  air,  the 
coolness,  the  absence  of  wind,  and  the 
eloadleas  blae  overhead,  as  well  as  the  easy 
waUdng,  the  conditions  for  a  walk  were 
nnrivalled. 

In  an  hoar  and  a  half  I  was  at  Staldeni 
and  that  in  spite  of  a  halt  at  the  picta- 
reaqae  old  bridge  a  mUe  north  of  it,  with 
its  littk  diapel— sadly  scored  with  the 
initiab  of  sammer  toarists — and  central 
shrine  to  boot 

There  was  some  snow  jast  here  in  the 
▼Ulage^  and  I  might  have  done  better  to 
toke  to  the  railway  line  for  a  few  miles. 
Of  eonrse  trains  do  not  ran  here  in  the 
winter — tiioagh  if  all  winters  were  like  this 


year's  they  probably  woald  soon  begfa 
Bat  the  Ifaie  in  the  lower  parts  was  as 
free  from  snow  as  the  road  at  its  best. 

The  villagem  of  Stalden  were  mostly 
assembled  roand  a  wheel  jost  achieved  by 
a  wheelwright,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
provoking  mach  praise.  Bat  I  distracted 
ihem  a  bit.  Th^  were  evidently  anased 
to  the  right  of  a  knapsaeked  taarist  in 
Janaary.  Ttieir  swart  hoases  contrasted 
well  with  the  drifts  of  snow  dose  adjacent 

From  Stalden  to  St  Niklaaa  exacted  two 
hoars.  The  total  distance  from  Visp  to  St 
Niklaaa  seems  to  be  ten  mOes,  with  an  ascent 
of  aboat  sixteen  handred  feet  The  com- 
paratively short  time  the  walk  took  me  is  a 
proof  of  the  excellent  conditions  ander 
which  I  made  it 

No  part  of  the  road  looked  more  im- 
pressive than  from  above  the  deep  gorge  of 
the  Visp,  an  hoar  or  so  paat  Stalden.  The 
yefad^g  of  the  frozen  waterfalls  in  the  sides 
of  the  gorge  was  particalarly  fine,  and  the 
sanlight  on  the  tops  of  the  moantains.  It 
was  a  pity  the  san  coald  not  get  at  the  valley 
itself.  Only  at  rare  intervals  did  I  tread 
into  a  patch  of  its  radiance. 

There  was  a  fair  amoant  of  snow  in  the 
pine-woods  on  the  east  ride  of  the  valley 
jast  past  Ealpetran.  Bat  I  woald  not  have 
had  it  otherwise  in  spite  of  its  slipperiness : 
the  green  of  the  pines  went  so  well  with 
it,  and  the  rocky  boalders  among  the  tree- 
tranks,  with  their  teaches  of  golden  or 
olive  lichens. 

All  the  same,  I  was  glad  when  St  Nik- 
laas's  onion-Bhaped,  sQver-gflt  charch-tower 
appeared  in  sight,  and  I  coald  think  with 
hope  of  the  downright  d6jeaner  I  had 
earned. 

Here  I  was  in  the  sanlighti  and  the 
doppy  snow  told  of  its  power.  I  was  not 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  glass  showed 
bat  one  degree  above  feeering-point,  even 
in  the  shade. 

The  large  hotel  was,  of  coarse,  shattered 
ap,  bat  Bovina's  caf^-restaarant,  they  told 
me,  coald  feed  ma  Bovinsi  and  his  wife 
were  indeed  only  too  glad  of  the  com- 
mission. Nor  were  they  to  blame  if  the 
hdf  dack  tiiey  served  me  was  grievoasly 
ondercooked,  so  that  I  was  f«kin  to  make 
my  med  mostly  from  the  sandries.  Mean- 
while a  St  NQdaas  cobbler  was  reinvesting 
my  boots  with  nails.  I  shoald  have  felt 
tolerably  secare  on  the  Matterhom  itself, 
even  in  winter,  with  the  pointed  lamps  of 
iron  with  wUch  he  daly  stadded  me. 

I  am  hdf  ashamed  to  say  I  dallied  two 
hoars  at  St  Niklaas :  eatbg,  and  drhiking, 
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and  smoking.  Methonght  if  I  liad  already 
covered  nearly  half  the  dbtanoe  to  Zermatt 
in  three  and  a  half  honis,  I  might  reckon 
■even  or  so  for  the  whole  jonmey,  in  spite 
of  Herr  Baedeker's  mention  of  nine  hoars 
for  it.  Bat>t  length  I  took  on  my  knap- 
sack again. 

After  St.  Niklans  it'  seemed  to  me  that 
the  waterfalls  and  curtains  of  icicles  which 
draped  the  yalley  sides  took  more  decisively 
the  varied  tints  of  the  same  ice  in  Norway 
in  winter :  amber,  green,  pale  blue,  and  the 
rest.  Of  coarse  it  may  well  be  so ;  though  it 
depends  more  npon  the  coloaring  matter  in 
the  soil  through  which  the  water  descends 
than  upqn  anything  else. 

I  had  now  the  noble  Weisshom  and  his 
companion  peaks  to  absorb  me.  Soon,  too, 
the  Breithom  with  Matterhom  junior  hove 
in  view — speckless  masses  of  snow.  I  was 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  winter  is 
the  time  for  touring  in  Switzerland. 
Nothing  could  have  JMon  finer  than  the 
Weisshom's  pointed  summit,  with  the  blue 
of  the  nether  glacier  contrasting  with  its 
whiteness.  And  I  was  inconvenienced 
neither  by  a  roasting  sun,  nor  the  dust 
stirred  by  my  own  boots  and  those  of  other 
pedestrians,  let  alone  carts;  nor  did  the 
scream  of  torafais  evoke  unhiJlowed  echoes 
from  the  precipitous  brown  rocks  on  either 
hand. 

There  was  here  just  enough  snow  to 
sledge  on.  They  were  cutting  timber  in 
the  woods  high  up  to  the  left,  and  shooting 
the  logs  riverwards  in  places.  Save  for 
this  excitement  idl  was  still.  I  had  one 
lively  moment,  however,  when  the  trunk  of 
a  pine-tree,  some  ten  feet  long  by  one  in 
diameter,  came  crashing  down  with  terrific 
impetus  from  the  hillside,  and  made  a  huge 
dent  in  the  road  only  a  couple  of  yards 
before  me,  where  it  touched  ere  bounding 
into  the  Yisp  far  below.  It  was  a  genubely 
narrow  escape.  They  do  not  thus  imperil 
the  lives  of  tourists  in  summer. 

At  Banda  I  halted  to  take  coffee  in  the 
house  of  a  sick  Italian.  The  afternoon 
was  closing  up  with  an  uncertain  look  that 
I  did  not  like.  A  veil  of  greyish  mist 
gripped  the  high  peaks,  without  wholly 
hiding  them.  The  sun  had  gone,  and  the 
cold  came  on  keen.  I  made  all  haste  on 
to  Zermatt,  therefore.  If  snow  was  in  the 
air,  the  sooner  I  was  housed  the  better. 

So  through  Tasch,  with  its  reaches  of  the 
frozen  Yisp  on  which  I  could  have  skated, 
but  for  the  snow.  And  at  length  I  turned 
with  the  road  and  saw  the  Matterhorn  in 
front,  looking  like  a  sheeted  giant.    The 


twenty-two  mile  walk  was  at  an  end.  So 
far,  well.  The  morrow  might  take  care  of 
itself. 

It  was  just  here  —  practically  in  the 
village — ^that  a  couple  of  sledges  caught 
me  up.  They  bore  my  compatriots  of  St. 
Moritz.  If  they  felt  half  as  cold  as  they 
looked,  and  I  looked  half  as  warm  as  I 
was,  they  must  have  doubted  if  they  had 
followed  the  better  way  of  gainbg  their 
haven.  Probably  they  had  spent  scarcely 
less  time  on  the  road  than  myself. 

I  did  not  stay  at  the  "  Monte  Bosa  "  after 
all.  The  "Gk>mer  Orat  Hotel ''was  also  open, 
and  its  two  feminine  attendant  spirits 
intercepted  me.  I  could  hardly  have  done 
better  for  myself.  Much  kindness  have  I 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  homely  innkeepers 
in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  but  seldom 
as  much  as  here.  I  felt  extremely  well  at 
ease  as  I  sat  with  my  feet  in  hot  water  and 
Ustened  to  the  chatter  of  the  hotel  Friulein, 
a  girl  of  but  eighteen  or  so,  who  has  achieved 
peaks  with  as  little  effort  as  members  of 
the  Alpine  Olub. 

There  was  another  reason  why  I  waa 
glad  to  be  where  I  was.  A  dark-browed 
man  was  drinking  wine  in  a  room,  and 
the  landlady  whispered  to  me  that  he  waa 
a  smuggler.  She  could  not  tell  whether 
he  purposed  that  night  to  make  the  at* 
tempt  to  pass  into  Italy,  or  the  ^next  night 
or  the  next.  But  it  was  liis  metier  to  do 
this  sort  of  thing  when  the  weather  oon*' 
ditions  seemed  favourable.  If  I  serioody 
thought  of  forcing  the  Th^ule  and  so 
getting  to  Breuil,  the  smuggler^was  a  guide 
ready  to  my  hand. 

But  these  poor  fellows  —  who  take 
heavy  weights  of  tobacco  and  mouth* 
organs  on  their  backs  for  comparatively 
small  profit,  apart  from  the  risks  of  snow 
and  customs'  officers — ^had  quite  recentiy 
had  a  bad  shock.  On  New  Year's  day  one 
of  them  had  been  killed  by  an  avalanche 
up  by  the  Schwarzsee  HoteL  It  was  an 
avalanche  of  his  own  shifting,  but  that 
made  no  odds  to  his  fate ;  and,  instead  of 
getting  across  the  frontier,  he  had  to  be 
carried  down  to  Zermatt^  where  he  lies  in 
the  churchyard. 

The  moon  was  almost  too  new  to  make 
these  adventures  desirable,  however,  and  I 
did  not  come  to  terms  with  "  monsieur  le 
contrabandiste."  Ere  dinner  waa  ready  I 
had  opportunity  of  judging  of  tiie  moon. 
The  night  cleared  gloriously,  and  Jupiter 
and  young  Madame  Luna  lit  up  the 
Matterhom  to  perfection.  A  fox's  barking 
and  nothing  else  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
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▼alley  and  the  village,  aa  I  leaned  on  the 
raiUnga  and  enjoyed  the  fair  leene. 

After  dinner,  I  arranged  with  one  of  the 
Laaber  lada  to  be  apedally  eondncted  in 
the  morning  to  the  Gbmer  Orat.  Of 
ooone,  in  Bummer,  no  one  woold  think  of 
a  gnide  for  thii  f eetiye  itandpoint,  where 
people  abnoit  have  to  take  their  tomi  for 
a  liew.  Bat  the  Grat  stands  some  ten 
ttionsand  three  hundred  feet  above  sea 
level  or  five  tiionsand  feet  above  Zermatt 
itself^  and  with  aboat  a  foot  of  snow  in 
Zermatt  it  was  conjeetnrable  that  there  were 
several  feet  np  there,  with  the  need  of 
step-entting  in  places.  Moreover,  there 
was  to  be  a  toboggan  down  the  winding 
path  of  the  hOl  which  leads  to  the  "  Eiffelalp 
Hotel/'  and  the  sledge  to  carry  to  the  hfll- 
top. 

Again  I  was  favoured.  The  morning 
was  perfect,  and  when  we  started  into 
Zermatt's  streets  the  pink  flush  of  day  was 
on  the  Matterhorn,  a  sight  for  gods  as  well 
as  men.  There  is  very  little  demand  for 
guides  here  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
yonng  Laaber,  I  doabt  not,  exdted  some 
envy.  Bat  he  bore  himself  well  in  the 
midst  of  his  comrades  as  we  passed  them 
by.  We  had  an  ice-axe  apiece.  More 
Inggt^  seemed  nnnecessary,  of  coarse  ex- 
cepting the  lancheon,  which  was  arranged 
at  my  gaide's  back  so  that  his  body's  heat 
might  hiterfere  with  its  congelation. 

Work  coold  not  have  been  more  pleasor- 
able  than  oars,  as  we  dgsagged  ap  throagh 
the  woods  in  the  fine  keen  air,  with  the 
Matterhorn  and  bis  neighboors  dear  to  their 
smallest  details  whenever  we  chose  to  tarn 
and  look  at  them.  Perhaps  it  was  a  little 
dismal  to  see  the  varioas  refreshment  hats 
"  en  roate,"  so  tightly  shat  and  barred  with 
snow.  For  it  was  thirsty  work  as  well  as 
enjoyable.  Bat  it  would  scarcely  have 
been  better  to  see  them  in  the  fall 
fervour  of  their  castom,  as  in  the  dog 
days. 

We  were  barely  two  hours  in  getting  to 
the  green-shuttered  '<  Hotel  Biffelalp  "  from 
the  river-side.  No  house  could  have  looked 
more  bleak  and  yet  bright  in  mid-winter; 
for  the  sun  broke  upon  it  whQe  we  sat  on 
its  steps,  and  the  irind  from  Monte  Bosa 
eurled  round  against  us  from  the  Gomer 
glader. 

The  snow,  here,  was  deep  and  scarcely 
trodden.  A  dog  ran  out  from  one  of  the 
earetid^ers'  huts  and  greeted  us  with  yelps 
and  grotesque  curvetlngs  in  the  snow — into 
which,  at  times,  he  almost  disappeared. 
I      From  the  *'Hotel  Bi£felalp"  we  cUmbed  to 


the  higher  hotel — eight  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  feet  up— through  more  and 
more  snow.  We  had  to  go  cautiously  in 
the  steeper  places,  as  a  bad  slip  might  well 
have  established  a  young  avalanche,  in  the 
middle  of  which,  or  even  on  the  top,  it 
would  have  been  at  least  uncomfortable  to 
travel  down  to  the  level 

On  the  stone  terrace  of  this  hotel  also 
we  rested  for  a  minute  or  two,  facing  the 
Matterhorn,  which  seemed  absurdly  near, 
and  with  the  splendid  range  of  peaks  from 
the  Dent  Blandie  to  the  Weisshcnm  wholly 
and  minutely  exposed  to  us.  The  sun  was 
here  almost  oppressive.  It  melted  the  snow 
on  this  side  of  the  hotel,  and  the  Breithom 
was  visibly  smoking  under  it  The  only 
clouds  against  the  blue  were  the  innocent 
strips  of  transparent  drrhi  which  resulted 
from  this  melting  process  near  the  Bceit* 
horn's  summit.  They  hung  towards  the 
Matterhorn  like  bimnerets.  But  the 
Matterhorn  studiously  declined  to  be 
veiled — ^would,  in  short,  have  none  of 
them. 

It  was  tiresome  scrambling  up  the  re- 
maining two  thousand  feet  One  moment 
we  were  in  snow  almost  to  the  middle,  and 
the  next  stumbling  over  iced  rocks.  The 
wind,  too,  was  as  keen  as  the  sun  was  hot 
I  felt  the  latter  burning  through  my  neck's 
epidermis.  But  we  were  encouraged  by 
the  ever-increasing  beauty  of  Monte  Bosa 
in  front,  with  the  Lyskamm  and  the  Twins. 
Castor  and  Pollux  especially  looked  most 
iJlaring — ^like  a  couple  of  gigantic  sugar- 
loaves.  They  also  smoked  under  the  sun, 
though  less  heartily  than  the  Breithom, 
which  looked  the  simple  mountain  it  is — ^in 
summer.  Once  across  the  Gomer  glacier, 
whose  blue  ice  was  hid  by  snow,  it  seemed 
we  might  have  clambered  up  the  Breithom 
in  an  hour.  But,  of  course,  the  depths  of 
its  snows  had  to  be  taken  into  account 
Probably  the  attempt  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  pab  of  us  with  or  without 
ropes. 

The  Grat  hut  at  buit  It  was  exceedingly 
welcome,  though  locked  and  with  aU  the 
litter  of  the  iMt  autumn's  last  debauch  of 
botties  visible  through  its  windows. 

I  prefer  not  to  say  anything  about  the 
view  we  enjoyed.  It  coiud  not  have  been 
more  impressive  and  more|uncompromising. 
The  white  Alps  frur  and  near  lifted  their 
heads  towards  a  sky  that  was  never  bluer, 
even  on  the  hottest  of  midsummer  days. 
Young  Lauber,  like  many  of  his  fellow 
professionals,  is  rather  a  taciturn  lad.  Bat 
he  had  a  brief  burst  of  gladness  in  the 
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prospeet,  ere  he  opened  his  saiehel  for  the 
bread  and  meat. 

In  spite  of  dl,  onr  vlotaab  were  frozen 
lomewhat  annoyingly.  The  bread  in  par- 
tieolar  wae  a  test  to  the  teeth.  Bat  no 
matter.  There  was  no  donbting  onr  appe- 
tites, and  I  believe  we  would  have  tackled 
the  Zermatt  slices,  though  they  had  been 
as  hard  as  granite.  As  for  our  Fendant,  it 
needed  no  ice  to  make  it  extort  praiM — ^at 
all  events  from  me. 

We  Innehed  with  onr  backs  to  the 
breeze,  eyeing  the  Matterhom ;  and  long 
ere  we  liad  finished  my  feet  were  Itching  to 
be  off.  It  was  not  to  their  taste,  all  this 
snow.  Bat  pipes  had  to  be  lit  ere  the 
downward  movement  was  b^on,  which 
promised  to  be  almost  too  easy. 

It  was  not  that,  for  the  Orat's  Ice-clad 
rocks  had  to  be  taken  as  carefolly  in  de- 
scendfaig  as  in  ascending.  Bat  it  was  the 
better  of  the  two  experiences. 

Oar  snbseqaent  glissade  through  the 
Biffelalp  woods  was  a  bone-trying  business, 
not  without  risks.  Had  there  been  a 
uniform  covering  of  snow  it  would  have 
been  different  As  it  was,  my  back  would 
rather  have  made  the  descent  twice  over 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Ere  returning  to  the  hotel,  we  deviated 
to  the  Oomer  gorge  through  snow  deep 
enough  for  anything.  Here  was  a  change 
with  a  vengeance  from  its  summer  present- 
ment. The  river  ran  under  ice  for  the 
most  part,  scores  of  feet  down  in  the  rocky 
channel,  which  in  the  hot  days  it  fills 
almost  to  the  gallery.  But  it  was  worth 
seeing  in  the  snow,  with  the  Matterhom 
filling  the  space  at  its  head  that  the  pines 
and  rocks  on  either  hand  left  unoccupied. 
Nor  was  there  anything  to  pay  for  the 
spectacle.  The  Zermatt  worthies  who 
guard  its  entrances  and  its  exits  in  summer 
were  not  here  now. 

This  seen,  we  made  for  the  hotel.  The 
day  was  near  its  dose.  The  Matterhom's 
background  had  paled,  and  there  were  signs 
of  stars. 

If  my  landlady  and  her  daughter  had 
been  kind  the  previous  evening,  they  were 
kinder  still  now.  The  tales  they  told  me 
of  Zermatt  doings  will  long  stay  in  my 
mind. 

The  next  morning — Sunday — I  again  put 
on  my  knapsack,  and,  reluctantly  enough, 
turned  my  back  to  the  Matterhom.  The 
odd  thing  was  that  though  methought  I 
walked  my  best,  the  return  twenty-two 
miles  took  me  a  longer  time  tiian  the  walk 
upiiill  the  other  way.  I  suppose  the  greater 


heat  had  somethfaig  to  do  with  it  This 
aftemoon  the  glass  was  two  or  three 
degrees  above  freezing  point  in  Si  Niklaus. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  and  though  I  saved  a 
mOe  or  two  by  the  railway,  it  was  dark  ere 
I  got  back  to  Visp. 

A  more  notable  three  days'  tramp  I 
have  not  had  anywhere.  Davos  must 
look  to  Itself.  With  such  wbnters  as  the 
last  one,  Zermatt  is  bound  to  become  as 
popular  a  winter  resort,  needy,  as  it  is  fai 
summer. 


TIT  FOR  TAT. 

A  COMPLETE  STORT. 
GHAPTKR  I. 

"You  are  a  flirt!" 

<'Iamnotl" 

'*  It  is  rade  to  contradict" 

"  It  is  worse  than  rade  to  assert  what 
isn't  traa    It  is  UbeUous." 

**  And  don't  you  know  that  the  greater 
the  trath  the  worse  the  libel  1  Therefore, 
to  say  that  you  are  a  flirt  is  libellous  bo- 
cause  it  is  trae." 

'*  Well,  I  don't  care  if  I  am ;  so  there." 

"  I  never  supposed  you  would  care.  I 
believe  you  are  utterly  Incapable  of  caring 
for  anybody  or  anythhig  except  yourselfi" 
he  said  coolly. 

"  Tou  didn't  thfaik  so  always." 

"No;  one  has  to  leam  wisdom  by  ex- 
perience unfortunately." 

"Why  ' unfortunately ' t "  she  asked 
quickly. 

"Because  the  process  of  disillusionment 
is  a  painful  one,  and  takes  up  a  lot  of 
time  that  might  be  more  profitably 
employed." 

"And  you  regard  the  time  that  you 
have  been  learning  to  know  me — all  the 
time  that  we  have  been  engaged.  In  ahoit 
— as  time  wasted  t " 

*'  Unquestionably." 

"Then — ^we  will  waste  no  more,"  and 
she  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  hb,  a  scomfnl 
light  in  them.  "You  are  free,  and 
I " 

"  No,  no ;  don't  act  impulsively,  or  yoa 
may  regret  it  afterwards,"  he  said  sooth- 
ingly, in  the  tone  in  which  he  would  have 
addressed  a  passionate  child. 

"  I  am  free,  too  " — she  paid  no  attentfan 
to  his  interraption — "  free  to  flirt  as  modi 
as  ever  I  like." 

"  And  no  doubt  you'll  do  It — ^not  tbat 
our  engagement  has  been  any  hindraaoa, 
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SO  far  as  I  can  see/'  he  spoke  with  some 
bitterness. 

**  No,  it  has  been  a  help  rather/'  with 
a  mocking  little  laugh.  <*  Toa  looked  so 
angry  that  the  temptation  to  go  on  was 
irresistible.  It  won't  be  half  such  fun 
now/'  regretfeUy. 
"  No,  for  I  shan't  care." 
"Shan't  yon!  Not  ever  such  a  little 
bit!" 

"Not  a  scrap.    I  shall  flirt  too,  and 
enjoy  myself." 

"Haven't  yon  been  enjoying  yourself 
hitherto  1" 

"  Ob|  immensely.  Watching  you  making 
eyes  at  all  the  other  fellows,  and  longing 
to  flirt  myself  with  that  pretty  little  Miss 
Itobinaon." 
«  Then— why  didn't  you  t " 
"  Because  I'm  an  old-fashioned  sort  of 
fellow,  I  suppose,  and  don't  hold  with 
flirUng  with  one  woman  while  I  am  en- 
gaged to  another." 

"  Well — that  is  over,"  and  she  drew  a 
long  breath.    "  Tou  need  have  no  scruples 
now." 
*'  No." 

And  then  there  was  a  pause. 
They  were  standing  togeUier    In   the 
beautif o),  rose-scented^  old  garden  of  the 
Manor  House,  and  the  clear  morning  sun- 
shine fell  full  on  the  girl's  lovely  flushed 
faee,  and  wavy  golden  hair;  and  on  the 
man's  erect  figure,  and  firmly  cut,  some- 
what stem  features,  with  their  look  of  cool 
indifference   and   self-control.     The   old 
house  roee  behind   them,  a  grey  pile  of 
boilding  seen  indistinctly  through  interven- 
ing trees;  and  before  them  lay  a  wide 
expanse    of    sun-lit  meadow-land,  where 
eattle  grazed  amid  the  golden  buttercups, 
and  sl^larks  sang  joyously  as  they  soarod 
upwards  to  their  glorious  lord,  Uie  sun. 
It  yraM  a  fair  scene  and  a  peaceful;  but 
thoagh  the  girl's  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
it,    she  saw  nothing  of  its  beautyi  felt 
nothing  of  its  dreamy  charm.    The  man 
beside  her  occupied  her  whole  attention ; 
her  changed  relations  to  him  filled  all  her 
thoaghta. 

'^  It  will  be  very  awkward,"  she  broke 
oat  petulantly.  *'  I  wish  this  had  happened 
yesterday^" 

'*  AjnA  why,  if  I  may  ask  f  * 
"  Xhen  I  could  have  gone  home   to- 
as  I  had  intended,  but  now 


<*  ITou  will  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
to  Bpend  nearly  another  week  beneath  the 
Bame  roof  as  the  man  with  whom  you  had 
io tended  to  pass  your  whole  life,"  he  said 


quietly.  '<  Poor  UtUe  girl,  it  is  hard  on 
you." 

"  Then — you  are  going  to  remain,  too  1 " 
and  she  turned  her  wondering  eyes  full 
upon  him. 

''Of  course,"  and  he  smiled  slightly. 
'<  As  a  soldier,  I  should  be  ashamed  to  run 
awi^,  and,  besidee,  you  forget  that  Miss 
BoUnson  is  here." 

''  I  warn  you  that  you  will  find  her  very 
stupid." 

''Thank  you.  I  know  that  she  is  ex- 
tremely pretty." 

"  And  we  shall  have  to  tell  everybody, 
and  there  will  be  a  talk  and  a  fuss,"  she 
went  on  discontentedly. 

"  WeU,  that  won't  hurt  us." 

"  No ;  but  it  is  such  bad  form." 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  he  assented ;  "  but  I 
don't  see  that  we  can  help  that  now." 

"  Need  we  say  anything  about  it— just 
yet^  I  mean  t " 

**  You  can  please  yourself  about  that ;  I 
shall  not  mention  that  our  engagement  is 
broken  off  if  you  don't ;  but " 

"  Tes  f "  as  he  paused  impressively.. 

"  As  it  Is  broken  off,  I  Intend  to  amuse 
myself.  Tou  would  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  that  In  any  case,  as  it  is  what  you 
have  been  doing  yourself  all  along." 

''I  don't  care,"  defiantly.  "We  shall 
know  that  we  are  nothing  to  each  other, 
but  we  won't  teU  the  world  so  for  another 
six  days." 

''Exactly.  But,  of  oourse,  you  won't 
expect  me  to  be  dancing  attendance  upon 
you  all  the  time.  I'll  do  what  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  appearances,  since  you  wish  It^ 
but " 

" I  widi  It?    What  do  you  mean! " 

"Why,  if  you  don't  want  to  teU  the 
world,  I  suppose  you  don't  want  the  world 
to  guess  t  For  myself,  I  am  absolutely 
indifferent  on  the  subject." 

"I  see  what  you  mean — ^yes,  we  had 
better  keep  up  appearances." 

''But  beyond  that  we  are  of  course  ab- 
solutely indifferent  to  each  other." 

"  Oh,  of  oourse ! "  Impatiently.  *'Danod 
attendance  upon  whom  you  like,  fiirt  with 
whom  you  please.  It  is  nothing  to  me, 
and  less  than  nothing." 

*' Thank  you,"  he  said  gravely.  "Is 
there  anything  more  to  be  said,  I  wonder  t 
Oh,  yes ;  that  badge  of  slavery  I  gave  you, 
Trix — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  should  have 
said  Hiss  Bainham." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  hastOy.  "We 
must  keep  up  appearances,  you  know." 

"  Tes,  but  not  when  we  are  alone.  That 
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ring,  Mba  Bainham,  that  yoa  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  wearing  as  a  sign  of  oar 
engagement— — " 

"Tef»  I  will  give  it  back  to  you  at 
onoe." 

"  No,  no ;  don't  poll  it  off— yet  Better 
keep  it  till  you  leaye  thia  place,"  he  replied. 
«  Don't  you  see  it  is  still  neoesflary  that 
yoa  should  wear  it  to  deceive  the  world, 
though  we  shall  know  that  it  means 
nothing  t " 

"But,  Tom — Captain  Despard,  I  mean 
— how  shall  I  return  it  to  you  t " 

"Tou  ean  ^ve  it  ba<u[  to  me  when 
we  part.  Are  you  tired f"  he  added 
abruptly. 

'*  No ;  why  do  you  ask  1" 

"  I  thought  you  might  be,  as  we  seem  to 
have  been  standing  here  a  most  uncon- 
scionable time,  and "  he  glanced  in  a 

casual  sort  of  way  down  the  path  to  where 
a  slight^  girlish  figure  could  be  discerned 
amongst  the  rose-bushes. 

**  And  Uisa  Bobinson  has  just  come  out 
to  gather  roses  1  I  see,"  said  Trix,  following 
the  direction  of  his  eyes,  and  flushing 
hotlyl  *'No  wonder  you  are  in  such 
haste  to  get  rid  of  me." 

''Not  at  alL  I  am  in  no  hurry  for 
a  few  minutes,  but  as  I  see  young  March- 
mont  and  some  of  Uie  other  men  are 
going  to  the  tennis-ground " 

*'  It  is  too  hot  to  play.  I  am  going  into 
the  house." 

"  As  you  please.  Then  I  may  consider 
myself  dismissed ) " 

«  You  must ;  and  I  am  only  sorry  I  have 
taken  up  so  much  of  your  valuable  time," 
and  she  turned  away. 

"Oh,  never  mind  that  You  have 
taught  me  a  useful  lesson,  so  the  time  has 
not  been  altogether  wasted." 

"And  that  isl"  pausing  and  looking 
back  over  her  shoulder. 

*'  Never  to  take  a  woman  seriously." 

She  laughed  a  scornful  litUe  laugh,  and 
left  liim. 

He  stood  looking  after  her  for  a  moment, 
then  strode  off  down  the  path,  and  joined 
the  pretty  dark-haired  girl  among  the 
roses. 

Little  Miss  Bobinson  looked  up  with  a 
smile  as  he  approached. 

"  Well  1 "  she  said  anxiously. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  taking  her  basket 
from  her.  "  I  am  quite  free  to  help  you 
now." 

"  And— do  you  think  it  wise  t " 

"Very  wise;  the  wisest  thing  I  have 
done." 


"  I  hope — oh|  I  do  hope — ^you  will  prove 
right" 

"Time  alone  ean  show,  but  anything 

must  be  better  than ^"  he  broke  off 

abruptly.  "  OomCi  there  are  heaps  of  roses 
still  to  be  gathered.  I  will  tell  you  all 
about  it  whue  you  are  getting  them." 

She  was  a  long  time  getting  them. 

Trix,  glancing  bom  her  window  half 
an  hour  later,  saw  the  two  figures  itfll 
lingering  amongst  the  roses;  and  she 
laughed  andj  sang  a  gay  little  song  to  her- 
self as  she  ran  lighUy  downstdrs  to  join 
the  tennis-players.  The  morning  was 
certainly  no  cooler  than  it  had  been  half 
an  hour  ago,  but  Trix  had  changed  her 
mind  apparently,  and  no  one  that  day 
played  more  indefatigably  than  shei  or 
seemed  in  such  high  spirits. 

Yes,  it  was  very  pleasant  to,  be  ficee — 
free  as  air ;  and  to  feel  that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  watch  her  with  jealous,  miserable 
eyes,  or  reproach  her  if  she  chanced — as 
not  infrequently  happened — ^to  make  her- 
self too  agreeable  to  her  companion  for  the 
moment,  or  dance  too  often  with  the  same 
partner.  These  things  had  chafed  liar 
often,  she  remembered,  during  the  period 
of  her  brief  engagement  to  Captain  Dea- 
pard;  she  wondered  now  how  she  had 
ever  tolerated  his  interference  for  six  long 
weeks,  and  smiled  a  little  scornfully  at  the 
thought  of  her  own  exemplary  behaviour. 
Whether  an  impartial  observer  would  have 
pronounced  her  behaviour  so  irreproachable 
as  to  merit  that  scorn  is  another  matter. 

Yes ;  she  was  free  now :  and — ao  was 
he  1  That  was  the  only  drawback  to  her 
satisfaction, 

CHAPTER  n. 

"  How  pretty  Trix  Bainham  looks  to- 
night 1"  exclaimed  a  lively  young  matron 
to  her  partner,  in  the  pause  between  two 
dances. 

"  Yes ;  and  how  desperately  she  is  flirt- 
ing 1  I  wonder  Despard  stands  it  I 
wouldn't,  if  she  belonged  to  me." 

"  Ob,  he  has  no  right  to  be  censorioiia, 
for  he  Is  just  as  bad  himself.  He  doea  it 
more  quietly,  I  grant  you,  but  there  b  no- 
thing else  to  choose  between  them.  Just 
look  at  him  now  with  Fay  Bobinson  1  This 
is  the  fourth  time  he  has  danced  with  her 
already,  and  the  evening  is  not  half  over 
yet  I  wonder  Trix  stands  it,  if  yon  oome 
to  that" 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  Despard  was 
a  flirting  sort  He  never  seemed  to  have  eyes 
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for  any  other  girl  than  Min  Bainham  a 
week  aga" 

**  A  week  t  A  eoaple  of  dayi,  rather ! 
Well,  all  that  Ii  changed  now,  and  he 
aeema  sapremely  indifferent  to  her  fllrta- 
tlona." 

•*  And  she  to  his." 

«<  Oh — ^I  inppoae  ao." 

"Doyoadoabtitt" 

"  I  hayen't  said  la'' 

•«No,  bat  yon  imj^Ued  it  Tet  ahe 
aeema  enjoying  henelf  immeniely." 

«EapecIally  when  he  is  in  tike  room. 
Oh,  ahe  ia  having  a  very  good  time  nn- 
donbtedly,  and  £e  wanta  everybody  to 
know  it" 

'« WeU,  there'a  no  harm  in  that" 

"  Not  the  least." 

''I  rappoee  yon  think **  bat  ahe  in- 

termpted  him  qaieklv. 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't ;  I  never  think ;  it  takes 
too  maeh  oat  of  me.  I  see  my  partner 
bearing  down  upon  as,  so  yoa  mast  come 
to  what  conolasions  yoa  please  aboat  Trix 
and  her  fianc6.  I  know  I  shoald  oome  to 
a  Tory  prompt  ooncladon  if  I  were  she ; 
and  so  woald  my  engagement" 

**  Take  care ;  she  will  hear  yoa/'  he  cried 
wamingly;  bat  the  warning  came  too 
late. 

Trix,  had  they  only  known  it  had  heard 
the  words  distinctly;  bat  they  were  not 
altogether  anezpected,  and  nothing  bat  her 
sadden  flash  betrayed  that  she  had  done 
so.  Even  the  shrewd  yoang  matron  was 
left  in  doabt  on  the  sabject  a  doabt  ti^t 
her  own  wishes  soon  converted  into  a  re- 
assuring certainty,  and  she  easily  convinced 
herself  that  the  girl's  heightened  coloar 
could  only  have  been  dae  to  the  exertion 
of  dancing,  or  some  too  flattering  remark 
of  her  partner^s. 

•<  I  think  this  is  our  dance,  Trixt" 

The  girl  turned  quickly  at  the  well-known 
voice,  and  het  blue  eyes  flashed  as  she 
said: 

"  I  had  no  idea  we  were  so  far  down 
the  programme  as  that  Are  you  sure  you 
are  not  mistaken  % " 

**  Qaite  sure ;  and  " — ^lowering  his  voice  a 
little—"  I  really  think  you  had  better  give 
me  this  dance — for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances, you  know." 

"  Oh,  appearances  1 "  scomfally ;  yet  she 
took  his  arm,  and  moved  away.  "  Madi 
you  care  for  appearances.'* 

"  I  never  professed  to  do  so,"  coolly. 
"  Bat  out  of  respect  to  your  wishes ** 

'*  Ton  accord  me  a  duty-dance  %  Thank 
you.    I'm  qaite  willing  to  let  you  off  it" 


"  No,  no ;  we'd  better  go  throagh  with 
it  now." 

Bat  after  a  few  turns  she  asked  him 
breathlessly  to  stop;  she  was  tired,  she 
said,  and  wanted  to  rest,  and 

<<  Very  well,  we  will  sit  it  out  then,"  he 
said.  "Shall  we  make  for  the  stairs t 
There  are  a  good  many  exliausted  eoaples 
there  already." 

*'No;  it  is  sohotin  thehouse.  Can  we 
not  go  for  a  turn  on  the  terrace  t  It  is 
stifiiDg  here." 

*'  As  you  please,"  resignedly.  "  Perhaps 
it  will  throw  dust  more  effectually  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world." 

She  made  a  movement  of  impatience. 
'<  It  is  rather  lato  to  thfaik  of  that  now,"  she 
said,  as  they  passed  throagh  the  open 
window  on  to  the  wide  terrace  that  ran 
before  the  whole  length  of  the  hous& 

"  Indeed  I    And  why  t " 

"  After  year  condact  to-night  every  one 
must  suspect ^" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  condact  can  have  no 
interest  for  yoa  I  no  longer  presame  to 
criticise  yours,  and  you  must  be  good 
enough  to  let  mine  alone." 

"Bat  don't  you  see  that  people  will 
tolkt" 

"  Of  course,  but  what  of  that  1  They 
always  do." 

"Remarks  are  being  made  already. 
Yoar  marked  flirtetion  with  that  Miss 
Bobinson  is " 

""NLj  own  affair,  and  hen.  Miss 
Bainham." 

"Oh,  you  are  welcome  to  amase  your- 
self," she  cried  passionately. 

"  Thank  you.    I  fully  bitend  to." 

"But  you  might  surely  do  it  without 
making  a  laughing-stock  of  me." 

"I  think  you  exaggerate  a  little,"  he 
replied.  "Bat  in  any  case  we  are  quits 
on  that  score.  I  no  longer  reproach  yoa, 
and  you  are  qaite  free  to  indalge  in  as  many 
marked  flirtetions  as  you  please,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  What  more  can  I  say  t " 

Nothing,  truly ;  and  it  is  probable  he 
might  have  said  less,  and  yet  have  given 
her  more  satisfaction.  The  ways  of 
women  are  wonderfal,  and  past  finding  out ; 
and  Trix  was  herself  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  her  flirtetions  had  suddenly  lost  all 
flavour,  and  ceased  to  interest  her,  because 
they  no  longer  excited  the  jealous  wratih 
of  her  sometime  lover.  She  paced  along 
beside  him  for  a  few  moments  in  sQence, 
and  he  saw  that  her  face  was  very  pale ; 
far  paler  than  coold  be  accounted  for  by 
the  soft  summer  moonlight. 
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*'  I  fear  yea  are  tired/'  he  said,  and  there 
was  polite  concern  in  hfe  tone,  aa  thongh 
he  were  addresaiog  the  merest  diance 
acqaaintancey  bat  nothing  more.  "Shall 
we  return  to  the  hooae  t " 

*'0h — presently.  Miss  Robinson  can 
wait  a  few  minutes." 

"  I  am  not  engaged  to  her  for  ihe  next 
two  dances ;  so  U  you  like  to  take  a  turn 
round  the  garden-^-—" 

**  Don't  you  find  her  very  stupid — after 
me,  you  knowl" 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  is  a  most  charm- 
ing companion." 

**  Really  1  Why,  she  has  absolutely  no- 
thing to  say." 

"I  have  not  discovered  it,  yet  I  have 
seen  a  good  deal  of  her  the  last  few  days.  At 
least,  whatever  she  does  say,  she  meanSp" 

Tdx  made  a  little  grimace. 

"  What  a  very  uninteresting  person  she 
must  be,"  she  said  meditatively.  "Poor 
Tom,  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  bad  as 
thatt" 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  round  the  garden. 
Miss  Rainham,  or  do  you  not  t "  ho  asked 
coldly. 

^*  No,  I  don't.  You  are  too  dull  for  any- 
thing, and  I  am  engaged  for  the  next  two 
dances,  if  you  are  not." 

^*  Am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of  taking 
you  in  to  supper  I "  in  a  perfectly  colour- 
less tone. 

"Yea — for  the  sake  of  appearances; 
but  for  my  own  inclinations — no." 

"  Which  is  it  to  be  t "  he  persisted 
quietly. 

"Which  do  you  advise t"  she  asked, 
pausing  at  the  window,  and  facing  him  in 
the  moonlight    "  I'll  leave  it  to  you." 

"I  advise  nothing,"  looking  back  Into 
the  blue  eyes  steadily.  "Please  your- 
self." 

"I  will— and  Mr.  Marchmont!  He 
has  been  bothering  about  it  all  the  even- 
ing." 

"Quite  right;  don't  disappoint  him, 
Trix.  I  must  resign  you  now  to  your  next 
partner." 

So  they  parted— pleasantly,  for  it  was  in 
the  flauntfaig  gaslight;  and  the  eyes  of 
the  world — l^eir  little  world — were  upon 
them. 

Trix  felt  convinced  that  she  should  find 
Charley  Marchmont — ^the  eldest  son  of  the 
house,  and  a  very  good-looking  young 
fellow — ^far  more  agreeable  company  than 
the  man  she  had  jilted;  but  though  she 
worked  very  hard,  and  strove  to  be  her 
usual  gay,  coquettish  self,  the  attempt  was 


by  no  means  so  successful  as  could  have 
been  wished ;  and  young  Marchmont  had 
never  found  her  so  difficndt  to  get  on  with 
as  he  did  that  night 

tt  is  possible  that  the  s^ht  of  Gaptab 
Despard  sitting  in  the  conservatory,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation  with  Fay 
Robinson — ^who  was  looking  prettier  than 
ever  in  the  subdued  light — ^may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  her  ill-hUmonr.  But 
however  that  may  have  been,  Oaptain 
Despard  appeared  to  enjoy  himself  ama- 
zingly ;  and  Trix  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  had  somehow  succeeded  In  turning  the 
tables  upon  her  in  a  most  humiliating 
manner. 

And  yet  he  had  kept  his  word  to  her  in 
every  respect  She  had  nothing  really  to 
reproach  him  with,  and  that  was  the  most 
annoying  part  of  the  matter. 

GHAFTBR  m. 

FiVB  days  had  passed  since  Trix  and 
Captain  Despard  had  decided  that  their 
engagement  had  better  cease,  and  the  last 
evening  had  come. 

On  Uie  morrow  they  were  both  to  laare 
the  pleasant  country  house  where  they  had 
spent  the  last  few  weeks  together :  bat 
they  had  scarcely  exchanged  half-a-dosen 
words  save  in  the  presence  of  others  liBce 
the  night  of  the  dance ;  and  those  few  had 
not  been  of  a  nature  to  modify  the  strained 
relations  which  existed  between  them. 

On  this  last  evening  there  was  again  ft 
dance  at  the  Manor  House,  to  which  many 
beside  the  house-party  were  invited;  a 
brother  officer  of  Captain  Despud's  was 
also  expected,  but  he  had  only  arrived 
after  dinner  was  over,  and  dandng  had 
already  begun  before  Trix  saw  him. 

She  had  wondered  whether  Captain 
Despard  would  take  an  early  opportonity 
of  introdncbig  him  to  her,  and  smiled 
rather  drearily  at  the  thought  of  wfaafc  n 
base  fraud  she  was,  posing  as  his  fiaacte, 
while  all  the  time  they  were  only  waitiiis 
till  this  visit  should  be  over  to  announee 
that  their  engagement  was  broken  off  for 
ever.  Of  course,  if  he  were  really  trying 
to  keep  up  appearances,  he  could  scarcely 
fail  to  do  so ;  and  Trix  watched  with  rising 
excitement  for  the  arrival  of  this  brother 
officer  of  her  lost  lover's,  of  whom  she  hmA 
often  heard  him  speak  in  terms  of  warm 
affection. 

They  entered  together,  and,  without  no 
much  as  a  glance  in  her  direction,  passed 
on  into  the  conservatory,  where  she  hnd 
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leen  Miss  Boblnaon  disappear  not  five 
minates  before. 

It  was  too  miioh« 

Trix  felt  that  ahe  oonld  bear  no  more ; 
and  itepping  quietly  out  on  to  the  terrace, 
she  wandered  oflF  down  the  garden ;  and  as 
the  glimmering  moonlight  ahone  throagh 
the  trees  overhead,  she  passed  on  through 
ever-ehanging  alternations  of  light  and 
shtde,  of  $Une  and  shadow.  The  night 
air  fanned  her  flushed  face,  and  dried  the 
hot  tears  that  rose  to  her  blae  eyes ;  bat 
it  ooold  not  soothe  her  passionate  pafaii  or 
oool  her  burning  wrath  with  herself,  with 
Captain  Despard,  with  all  the  world.  This 
was  what  her  foolish  flirtations  had  brought 
her  to,  and  now — thanks  to  Fay's  eharms 
— ^it  was  too  late  to  repent ;  he  was  lost  to 
her,  and  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to 
try  and  win  him  back. 

Thus  thinking,  she  reached  the  spot 
where  they  had  agreed  to  part  on  that 
sonny  morning  nearly  a  week  ago.  A 
rustie  seat  beneath  one  of  the  spreading 
chestnut-trees  had  been  a  favourite  resting- 
place  with  them  both  in  the  earlier,  happier 
days  of  their  engagement ;  and  there  Trix 
sat  down  to  reproach  herself  with  her 
folly  and  brood  over  the  past,  before 
returning  to  play  her  part  in  the  briUianUy- 
lighted  drawing-room,  whence  the  fesUve 
strains  of  dance  music  came  faintly  to  her 


Presently  she  looked  up  with  a  start ; 
some  one  was  approaching  across  the  dewy 
grass,  and  in  another  moment  Gaptain 
l^espard  stood  before  her. 

"Bather  cold  for  sitting  out  in  that 
thin  dress,  is  it  nott "  he  asked.  *'  Any- 
how, I've  taken  the  liberty  of  bringing  you 
some  one  else's  shawl,  which  you  will 
oblige  me  by  wearing." 

'*  I  am  not  cold,  thank  you,**  she  replied 
somewhat  unsteadily,  for  she  had  not  yet 
got  her.  voice  quite  under  controL 

*'  Tou  soon  will  be,  though,  if  you  sit 
here  much  longer,"  and  he  quietly  settled 
the  matter  by  wrapping  the  shawl  around 
her. 

*'  I — ^I  am  going  in  again  directly." 
"  Kot  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  I  think, 
Trix,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  as 
he  aeated  himsialf  near  her. 

**  Tou  forget " — ^bitterly — "  we  are  alone, 
Captain  Despard.  There  is  no  need  to 
keep  up  appearances  now." 

'*  True ;  I  suppose  it  must  have  been 
the  associations  of  this  place  that  almost 
made  me  forget — ^your  hint  was  most 
opportune." 


•'Indeed!    And  why  t" 

''  I  might  have  forgotten  altogether,  and 
gone  on  forgetting ;  and  that  would  have 
been  extremely  awkward." 

"Why  do  you  stay  here 9"  she  asked 
abruptly.  "Fay  Bobinson  will  be  won- 
dering what  has  become  of  you." 

"  I  thbk  not" 

"  But  she  will  miss  you." 

''No;"  and  he  laughed  as  at  some 
pleasant  recollection.  "Miis  Bobinson 
will  gladly  spare  me  for  a  little  whUe." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  No  t  Have  you  ever  understood  me, 
do  yon  think  ?  Though  we  were  engaged 
for  six  weeks,  I  doubt  whether  you  ever 
really  understood  me." 

'^ '  We  were  engaged/  "  she  repeated,  and 
there  was  a  little  catch  in  her  oreath  that 
almost  stopped  the  words.  "Yes;  it  is 
over  now." 

"Do  you  regret  it,  Trixl"  he  said 
softly. 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  moment,  and 
he  watched  her  in  silence.  How  pretty 
she  looked  in  the  pale  moonlight,  even 
though  her  face  was  carefully  averted  from 
him,  and  he  could  see  nothing  but  her 
delicate  profile  against  the  dark  shadows 
beyond.  The  Ught  dress  she  wore  and 
the  white  filmy  shawl  harmonised  admir- 
ably with  her  exquisite  colouring,  and 
gave  her  an  ethereal  look  that  was  not  usual 
to  her,  and  charmed  by  its  very  novelty. 

"  Do  yon  regret  it  f "  he  repeated ;  and 
Trix,  instead  of  answering,  turned  upon 
him  with  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
her  usual  careless  gaiety  of  manner. 

"Why  do  you  stay  here  asking  im- 
possible questions!  Don't  you  hear  that 
they  are  playing  your  favourite  waltjct 
Why  don't  you  go  in  and  amuse  your- 
self t" 

"Because  I  can  amuse  myself  far 
better  out  here,''  he  replied  deliberately. 

"Ohl  Have  you  and  Miss  Bobbison 
quarrelled  i " 

"Certainly  not  Whatever  put  that 
idea  into  your  head  t " 

"I  thought I   can't  understand 

why  you  are  here." 

"  Do  yon  wish  to  know  1 "  he  asked. 
"You  told  me  to  flirt  with  whom  I 
pleased,  you  may  remember ! " 

"  Yes ; "  as  he  paused  for  a  reply. 

"  Well,  it  pleases  me  to  flirt  with  you — 
you  have  no  objection,  Trix  1 " 

"Flirt— with  mel"  she  cried.  "Oh, 
how  can  you,  Tomf  It — it  is  insulting 
after  all  that  has  passed."  , 
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•«  Why  9  That  it  is  past  is  your  doing, 
not  mine/'  he  said  qaietly.  "It  h  our 
last  evenbig  together,  you  know." 

"  I  know."  Her  voioe  was  almost  in- 
andihle  now. 

"And  to-morrow  we  shall  part  for 
ever." 

i»  Yes." 

"  So  yon  may  as  well  be  kind  for  once, 
dear." 

**  Kind  1 "  she  echoed  bitterly.  *'  How 
can  you  ask  me  to  be  kind  I  You  forget 
that  I  am  a  flirt  I  That  I  care  for  nothing 
and  nobody  bat  myself  1  That  I—  Oh, 
Tom ;  go  away,  and  leave  me  to  myself." 

"All  in  good  time;  bat  I  want  to  say 
something  to  yon  first  •Triz,  give  me 
your  hand  a  moment — the  one  with  the 
badge  of  slavery  apon  it — ^yoa  are  not 
going  to  refase  me  that^  sarely  t  It  is  for 
the  last  time,  yoa  know.  Now,  see  here," 
as  she  let  him  take  her  slender  white 
fingers.  "  If  ever— or  I  ought  rather  to  say 
whenever— yoa  are  engaged  to  another  man 
who  loves  yoo,  don't  treat  him  as  yoa  have 
treated  me.  Yoa  may  do  it  once  too  often, 
and  hart  yoarself  at  last." 

"Then  yoa  did  love  me  oncet"  she 
said,  raising  her  wistful  blue  eyes  to  his. 

"  No ;  for  I  love  you  now  and  always— 
to  my  sorrow  i " 

"  What^  flirt  though  I  am  t  " 

"  Yes ;  if  I  had  loved  you  less,  we  might 
have  hit  it  off  better.  But  I  couldn't  look 
on  contentedly  whOe  the  woman  I  cared 
for  flirted  with  other  fellows.  I  must  be 
all  or  nothing  to  her." 

The  white  fingers  trembled  in  his  own. 
There  were  tears  in  her  voice  as  she 
replied : 


"And  do  you  think  it  was  pleasant 
to  me  to  see  you  and  Fay  Robinson  always 
together!    Do  you  not  know " 

"  I  sud  the  '  woman  I  cared  for,'  Trix. 
I  cannot  flatter  myself  than  I  am  the  man 
for  whom  you  care." 

"  Oh,  Tom,  forgive  me !  I  do  care— I 
do,  indeed  I "  she  cried,  and  with  that  the 
long  pent-up  storm  of  emotion  grew  too 
strong  for  her,  and  she  broke  into  passion- 
ate  tears. 

"Triz,  dearest!  are  you  sure,  quite 
sure  t "  he  said  tenderly,  as  he  drew  her  to 
him  till  the  golden  head  rested  on  his 
shoulder.  "Semember,  it  must  be  all  or 
nothing  now  1  I  love  you  too  wdl  to 
have  you  unless  that  is  clearly  onder- 
stood." 

"  And  you,  Tom — ^I  love  you,  too,"  wist- 
fully. 

"Oh,  you  need  not  fear  for  me,"  he 
laughed.  "I  am  no  flirt  by  naturoi  but 
only  by  expediency." 

"  And  Fay " 

"Is  a  good  little  soul,  dear,  and  has 
been  privately  engaged  for  some  time  to 
Bob  Grey.  They  said  I  might  tell  you,  but 
don't  let  it  go  any  further  at  present.  That 
is  why  he  came  here  to-night" 

"  And  does  she  know ^ 

"  That  I  love  you  better  than  all  the 
world  besides )  Yes,  of  course  she  does, 
and  nothing  else  matters." 

"  No,"  she  said  thoughtfuUy,  "  nothing 
else  matters — ^now.  Bat,  oh,  Tom,  you 
made  me  very  miserable  1 " 

"  And  you  me,  darling ;  so  we  may  ery 
quits  there  1  After  aU,  you  treated  me 
very  badly,  and  I  only  gave  you  tit  tog 
tat  1 " 
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OHAFIER  XZL 
Fobstbr's  party  made  quite  » lenution 
down  tha  Itn*.  At  finl  the  experienea 
of  tr&TeUiDg  eonildenbl;  inbdoed  the 
blieady  jided  wpiAiM  tA  the  Eart;  but, 
when  the  cnwiing  wm  over,  tha  rtrMiBe 
aen«  of  traedom  bc^^  to  ifEeet  the 
young  man,  and  from  henDefortb,  wbeneret 
the  train  stopped,  acme  of  Ftwrtat'a  tribe 
might  be  seen  mftking  »  raid  out  of  Umt 
euniage,  leued  with  the  daiire  to  aee  every- 
thing. From  the  blonaei  of  the  foreigners 
to  the  sudden  appearance  of  tlie  ticket- 
ooUeetor,  all  eontnbatad  to  r^sa  their 
apiiitt.  Jokes  flew  ronod,  and  by  the 
tune  Paris  waa  readied,  Forater  was  fairly 
wearied  l:^  Ua  efforts  to  keep  his  floek 
together.  He  miaaed  t^  aver  helpful 
PUlip,  who  was  alwayi  ready  to  ralfere 
him  of  eome  of  his  responsibilities,  bat 
havlog  found  a  oheap  hotel  fm  his  "  lost 
trib^  as  Dora  called  them,  he  ao  hr  broke 
through  his  rule  as  to  seek  out  his  mother 
and  wtera  at  the  ITormandle.  He  wanted 
to  ahow  off  to  his  friends  the  Louvre  and 
Ndtre  Dame,  and  anything  alee  he  could 
get  in  on  the  morrow,  and  so  meant  to  get 
np  ear^. 

"  There  yon  are,  F(«Bter  I "  ezeUmed  his 
mother.  "  It  doea  seem  atranga  to  aee  yon 
ftlone ;  I  was  so  afrfM  thoae  pow  dear  young 
men  would  end  by  making  you  quite  IIL" 

"  It  was  rather  waxm,  and  they  wanted 
to  smoke  a  good  deal,  but  on  the  whole  we 
have  enjoyed  ounelvea  immenaely,"  aald 
Fonter,  smllbig. 


"  Uy  dear  boy  I  Yoa  don't  reaUy  mean 
It  I    It  is  10  very  good  of  yon." 

"  Mother  I  please  remember  that  it  Is 
not  good  of  me.  You  don't  know  how  my 
heart  sinks  when  I  aee  what  a  holiday 
means  for  tliese  young  fellows.  They 
simply  can't  realise  it  They  have  been 
slaves  for  bo  long  that  they  don't  Imow 
how  to  be  free." 

"Bat  there  are  no  slaves  In  England. 
It  Ib  not  at  all  legal,  and  tiiere  are  all  kinds 
of  laws  about  amployfaig  yoniuc  people.  I 
know  this  beoBUse  Lady  Lucy  Bodney  read 
them  oat  to  us  the  otber  day.  I  remember 
it  because  I  got  rather  conluesd  about  work- 
glila.  I  thought  they  might  not  work  after 
eight  o'clock,  even  for  themselves,  but  it 
waa  not  that  quite,  Poor  dear  girls,  I'm 
■ore  I  should  like  them  to  be  quite  idle,  at 
least  not  that,  beoaaie  that  would  make 
them  reitlesa,  bat  It  is  difficult  to  arrange 
it  all.    Are  yon  gtnng  to  dine  with  na  1 " 

*■  I  had  dinner  with  my  party,  thank  yoo, 
mother,  but  I'll  reat  here  till  yoa  ooma  up 
again.  Dora,  mind  yoa  talk  to  yoar  next 
neighbour,  and  do  nse  yonr  best  French," 

"  N'ot  if  he  Is  English,"  Interposed  Mrs. 
Bethun^  "  beeauee  some  EugUah  people  are 
ao  shy  of  airing  their  French.  Wlien  I  waa 
young  we  spoke  French  quite  as  well  aa 
Madame  de  S^vlgn^.  I  used  to  know  some 
of  her  letters  by  hearty  but  Adela  and  Dwa 
are  not  fond  of  tur." 

"  I  wish  she  bad  married  F^&lon  and 
made  all  one  thing  of  it.  'Tdimaque' 
and  Madame'a  letters  ware  my  yoathfol 
e&emlea,"  said  Dora, 

"  My  dear  I  iVenah  Bishops  never 
marry.    At  least,  wa  never  hear  of  it." 

'*  Ho,  of  ooane,  I  suppose  It  was  Im- 
poBuble ;  bat  you  always  aay  married  lifb 
improve!  people.  I  don't  bdlaTe  it  would 
improve  Fonter." 
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Fortter  BmQed.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
woald  have  been  displeased. 

*'I  can  reit  In  peace  now  I  am  not 
married.    There  ia  your  dbmer-belL" 

<•  I  do  hope  your  wife  won't  have  to  go 
abroad  with  yoor  parties,  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Bethime.  ''It  would  be  so  awkward  for 
her.*' 

"I  shall  never  marry,  mother,  so  don't 
waste  yoor  pity  on  this  iinaginary  lady." 

'<  Ob,  yon  must  really,  Forster.  Not  a 
poor  dear  girl  of  no  family,  bat  a " 

They  had  reached  the  haU,  and  Dora 
was  seen  overlooking  the  names  in  the 
visitors'  book. 

•*  Look,  Forster,  isn't  it  fanny  t  That 
is  certainly  Mr.  GDlbanks's  writing,  only  in 
lus  worst  style.  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillbanks 
Winskell.'  He  has  taken  her  name.  How 
odd  1    Did  yon  know  they  were  abroad ! " 

Forster  tamed  pale ;  bat  Dora  did  not 
notice  this,  as  she  had  to  follow  her 
mother  and  Adda.  Forster  remained  in 
the  hall  staring  at  the  names.  It  seemed 
like  a  dream  to  him.  He  tried  to  imagine 
the  Princess  with  Philip,  and  he  ooold  not 
do  it.  "  She  is  so  proad  and  beaatifal,  he 
so  simple  and  so  kind." 

"  It  is  strange,  very  strange,"  he  said  to 
Umself;  *' bat  Philip  woald  not  listen  to 
reason."  Then  he  tamed  away,  and 
walked  slowly  npstairs,  to  wait  for  his 
mother  and  sisters.  He  was  very  fond  of 
smoking,  bat  it  was  against  his  social 
creed  to  smoke  more  than  his  friends 
coald  do,  so  he  resisted  the  temptation, 
and  took  a  book  from  his  pocket  The 
book  was  not  of  a  very  ezdting  character, 
and  he  fonnd  his  mind  wandering  to 
PhQip  and  Penelope,  his  wife.  His  wife ! 
How  strange  that  Philip  shoald  have 
been  so  infataated  by  a  woman  who  was 
evidently  as  proad  as  Lacifer;  a  woman 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Um, 
and  whose  strange  edacation  mast  qaite 
anfit  her  for  the  life  that  woald  salt  Philip 
Ofllbanks.  Deep  down  in  his  heart, 
Forster  felt  pained  at  Philip's  desertion, 
and  at  Penelope's  rejection  of  htm.  He 
had  always  foand  that  he  coald  easily  lead 
men  and  womea  He  had  never  cared 
mach  aboat  this  till  he  had  discovered 
something  In  Penelope  Winskell  which, 
in  a  mysterioas  way,  made  life  sweeter. 
Now  he  tried  to  think  of  reasons  to 
aocoont  for  his  sense  of  injary.  She  was 
proad,  selfish,  money-loving.  Her  beaaty 
had  been  her  snare.  In  all  these  ways 
she  was  onworthy  of  devotion,  and  cer- 
tafaily  she  was  anworthy  of  Philip. 


Something  was  wr<Hig^ with  the  machinery 
of  the  world.  Sodalism  reqaired  a  man  to 
have  no  cares  of  his  own ;  it  reqaired  one 
whose  heart  was  whole,  and  Forster  felt 
that  at  this  moment  his  soal  was  not 
entirely  at  one  with  his  party.  Tlien  he 
despised  himself  for  shirking  his  daty,  self- 
imposed  though  it  was.  He  wanted  Philip 
back  with  him,  and  he  wanted,  almost  morey 
his  own  peace' of  mind  restored  to  him« 
It  was  the  first  time  that  ForstePs  feeling 
of  the  perfect  continaity  of  the  pleasure  of 
life  had  f uled.  He  woke  ap  from  a  long 
happy  dream  of  doing,  to  an  anphwaant 
reality  of  vain  thinking. 

When  the  ladies  retamed  to  theb  privale 
sitting-room  Forster  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  talk. 

"Oh,  Forster r  ezoUimed  Doi%  *^I 
wish  yoa  had  been  at  the  table-d'h6te,  there 
was  saeh  a  pretty  girl  there.  Mother,  who 
is  always  looking  for  year  wife— jast  like 
the  lady  who  was  always  looking  to^  tf» 
robber  ander  her  bed--declared  that  she 
woald  exactly  soit  yon." 

*'  Her  brother  was  a  clever,  odd-looking 
man,"  added  Adela;  **  he  mast  be  an  author 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

*'They  have  been  here  some  timab  fcr 
the  sister  has  never  been  to  Paris  before, 
and  so  I  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  the 
Princess.    I  mean  I  described  her." 

**  How  yoa  did  talk,  Dora !  Yoa  are 
certainly  not  shy,"  said  her  mother. 
"When  I  was  yoang  my  parents  never 
sat  at  table-d'h6te." 

"I  am  glad  we  are  not  tied  by  piie- 
jadice  now.  Well,  Forster,  she  recog- 
nised my  description  at  once,  only  she  said 
that  the  beaatifol  lady  did  not'  look  at  all 
like  a  bride,  and  the  bridegroom,  who  had 
a  reddish,  boyish,  nice  face,  seemed  to  be 
very  attentive  to  his  wife." 

**Dora,  how  can  yoa  gossip  aboat  my 
friends  f "  said  Forster,  and  Dora  blashod. 

"  I  thought  yoa  woald  like  to  know.  I 
do  hope  we  shall  meet  them.  The  Prineaaa 
is  not  like  any  other  woman  I  have  seeo." 

**  Well,  now  I  think  she  has  either  no 
soal  or  too  mach,"  said  Adela.  "  I  neyer 
ooald  make  her  oat.  She  was  proud,  of 
coarse,  bat  not  exactly  of  her  beaa^.  I'm 
glad  she  is  not  oar  sister-in-law ! " 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  pretty  |dd, 
Doraf" 

'*Ida  De  Lacy.  Isn't  it  romantic  t  I 
told  her  we  were  going  on  to-morrow,  a&d 
she  said  she  thought  Paris  was  fascinattng, 
and  that  she  had  still  much  more  to 
bat  her  brother  does  not  like  big  dtiea. 
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"  I  most  go,"  laid  Forster,  ndog.  "Your 
oonvenation  is  biToloafl,  Dora.  Anjfhow^ 
don't  goirip  about  Pbilip'i  wife.  A  friend's 
affdn  are  sacred.  Good-nighti,  mother,  I 
ihall  meet  yon  to-morrow;  I  have  tele- 
graphed to  reserve  a  d^pendance  at  Vidars, 
10  that  we  shall  not  be  in  yonr  way." 

'^Ohy  Forster  1    In  my  way  I    I  am  so 

Igkd,  dear  boy,  to  think  that  aU  yonr  friends 
can  SDJoy  themselves.  Bat  I  wish  yon  had 
oomo  akma  Yoa  want  rest^  I  am  soze  of 
it|  and  in  Ais  way  yoa  will  get  none." 

Forster  wanderad  ap  and  down  the  Bae 
de  Blvoli  before  he  returned  to  his  eheap 
hotel  Dora's  careless  words  had  been 
anything  but  soothing  to  his  mind.  What 
did  this  marriage  signify  1  Still  more, 
why  had  he  himself  fallen  in  love  with  this 
woman,  whom  Adela  pronounced  to  have 
too  much  or  too  little  soull  He  could  not 
sleep  that  night ;  the  heat  oppressed  him ; 
and  the  next  day  he  found  life  a  real 
burden.  His  par^  became  all  at  once  a 
heavy  responsibility,  and  this  feeUng 
caused  Forster  to  bhone  himself  severely. 

He  was  glad  enough  when  late  at  n^ht 
they  reached  their  destbatbn,  and,  after 
seeing  to  everybody's  comfort,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  small  Swiss  bed,  and  at  last 
fell  asleep.  He  felt  weary  the  next  day, 
but  was  less  anxious  about  his  party. 
The  young  men  were  to  be  let  loose  among 
the  woods  and  mountains  to  enjoy  them- 
selves in  their  own  way.  The  only  stipu- 
lation he  made  was,  their  safe  return  every 
evening  in  time  for  a  late  supper.  He 
wanted  to  teach  them  to  love  nature  for 
its  own  sake,  not  because  he  told  them  it 
was  beautiful,  and  he  wanted  to  make  men 
of  these  sickly-looUng  East  Londoners.  For 
himself  he  only  wanted  rest  and  solitude. 

When  he  appeared  at  dejeuner  Dora 
ran  up  to  him. 

"Oh,  Forster,  you  do  look  tired! 
Mother  and  Adela  are  resting,  but  I  am 
ready  to  come  with  vou.  Sin't  this  a 
pretty  place  1    Where  is  your  party  t " 

"  I  shall  let  them  alone  now.  They  will 
be  happy  learning  to  be  happy,  so  now  I 
wdll  allow  you  to  have  your  turn,  Dora." 

"  Monsieur  and  mademoiselle  have  seats 
here,"  said  the  waiter,  ''near  the  other 
SnicUah  visitors." 

Forster  sat  down  and  gueed  at  the  faces 
round  him.  There  were  none  which  roused 
his  interests.  The  chairs  next  to  his  own 
were  empty.  He  thought  he  would  prefer 
being  next  to  foreigners,  but  was  too  lazy  to 
interfere  with  the  arrangements  of  waiters. 
In  a  short  time  he  heard  steps,  then  before 


he  could  turn  round  Philip  had  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  Bat  was  it  Philip  t 
How  strange  he  looked — something  was 
gone  out  of  his  face,  only  the  old  affection 
was  unchanged. 

"Forster,  how  strange  that  you  should 
come  here.    Tour  sister  is  with  you  t  " 

Forster  rose  as  if  in  a  dream«  and  held 
out  Ids  hand  to  Penelope. 

Philip  said  no  worn  of  introduction. 
Why  should  he  1  And  Penelope  appeared 
so  exactly  as  if  she  were  in  a  liondon 
drawing-room,  that  it  w(m  almost  difficalt 
to  realise  that  she  was  now  Philip's  wife. 
Happily  Dora  was  not  shy,  and  immediately 
broke  in  with : 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  GiUbanks— no,  it's  WinskeU, 
isn't  it  1—1  saw  it  in  the  papers.  This  Is 
nicel  Forster  has  been  dull  and  tired, 
and  you  will  cheer  him  up.  He  misted 
you  so  much.  We  have  brought  an  East 
End  party.  This  is  a  nice  quiet  place,  and 
we  are  hoping  to  have  long  expeditions. 
I  am  glad  I  Forste^r,  let  me  sit  near  the 
Princess.  We  must  call  you  that  stQl.  It 
seems  so  natural,  and  you  look  just  like 
one.  Mother  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  and 
so  will  Adela." 

Philip  took  the  chair  next  to  Forster. 

'<It  does  seem  strange  that  we  should 
meet."  he  said  quietly — very  quietly. 

<'  Yes,"  said  Forster.  "  What  made  you 
come  here  t " 

"I  like  this  place,"  said  Penelope  to 
Dora ;  *'  it  is  something  like  home ;  only 
the  snow  mountains  look  so  wonderful  I 
have  never  seen  them  before.  Tes,  I  do 
like  travelling." 

Dora  expected  some  ecstatic  remarks 
about  Philip,  bat  none  came.  Her  youth- 
f  al  ideas  were  a  little  disappointed.  Then 
her  thoughts  went  to  the  other  extreme. 
''Of  course  they  don't  want  to  be  like 
common  lovers.  Tes,  it  is  nice,  very  nice 
of  them.  How  pleased  Adela  will  be.  She 
is  beautiful ;  I  wish  Forster  had  married 
her.  A  sister-in-law  like  Penelope  would 
be  charming." 

Dorai  looldng  upi  saw  Forster's  eyes 
fixed  on  Ids  plate. 

«I  believe."  said  Dora  to  herself,  "I 
believe  that  Forster  did  want  to  marry  her, 
and  that  is  why  he  is  so  odd  now.  How 
very  strange;  but  I  won't  say  anything 
about  it.  Poor  old  Forster !  And  how 
horrid  of  Philip  Gillbanks  to  cut  him  out ! " 

CHAPTER  XXII.     PHILIP'S  WIPE. 

Mrs.  Bethuns  was  delighted  to  hear 
Dora's  news.    It  was  charming  to  have 
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that  dear,  sweet,  jpieity  Prineeea  in  the 
same  hotd;  and  Fonter  wonld  eheer  np 
now  that  hia  friend  waa  with  hfan  again« 
They  ooold  both  go  with  thoee  poor,  dear 
fellowa;  and  Dora  and  Adela  wonUf  amoae 
the  Prineeea.  The  kind  aonl  settled  every- 
thing, and  it  was  only  needed  tot  the  aetors 
to  do  all  tiiat  die  expected  of  them  for  the 
play  to  end  happily.  Bat  actors  are  pro- 
^▼erUally  tiresomei  and  Philip  GUlbanks, 
when  he  followed  his  wife  into  the  salon 
that  evening,  did  not  look  nearly  so  happy 
as  Mrs.  Betbone  expected.  As  to  Forster, 
he  did  not  appear  at  all,  much  to  Philip's 
disappointment 

'*  I  sappose  he  is  with  his  yonng  men. 
How  very  tiresome  it  is  that  Forster  will 
think  about  his  daty ,  isn't  it,  Mr.  GOlbanks  t 
At  least,  I  know  it's  right ;  bat  now  that 
yoa  are  married,  you  need  not  troable 
yoorself  aboat  entertaining  those  idio  have 
no  claim  npon  yoa." 

"  Penelope,  do  yoa  mind  if  I  go  and  see 
after  Forster's  people  f  "  said  Phfllp. 

«  Do  go,"  answered  Penelope,  fai  quite  an 
indifferent  nAoe/jm  she  took  a  chair  near 
to  Adela. 

Philip  came  back  to  see  that  Us  wife's 
chair  was  drawn  dose  to  the  window,  from 
which  she  could  see  an  exqaidte  panorama 
of  mountains,  now  deepening  into  greys 
and  purples.  The  party  had  taken  posses- 
donof  a  smdl  salon,leaving  the  big  drawing- 
room  to  the  foreigners,  and  it  might  have 
been  a  sodd  evening  in  England,  so  entirely 
were  they  left  to  themselves. 

*<Are  you  comfortable,"  Philip  said, 
fetching  a  cushion  for  her,  <*  and  can*  I  get 
you  your  book  t " 

<<  No,  thank  you,  I  shall  like  talking  to 
Mrs.  Bethune.  Do  arrange  any  expeditions 
you  like;  I  prefer  sitting  in  the  woods 
to-morrow." 

**  Are  you  sure  f  If  Forster  should  really 
want  me,  it  might  be  as  well  to  go ;  but 

you " 

*<I  shall  want  notUng,"  said  Pendope 
coldly,  and  Philip  went  away. 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  not  observant ;  only 
Dora's  sharp  eyes  noted  the  expression  of 
Penelope's  face,  whilst  Adela  remarked, 
laughing : 

*'  Tou  are  not  like  Emily  Bookwood.  If 
Jack  wants  to  go  somewhere  she  always 
insists  on  going  with  him.  It  is  so  foolish 
of  wives  to  be  so  exacting." 

Penelope  looked  up  at  Adda,  and  the 
look  seemed  to  Dora  half  questioning. 
But  die  was  sflent,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Bethune 
who  continued : 


"Your  wedding  waa  a  very  quiet  ooa,  of 
coarse.  We  should  have  been  so  glad  to 
have  attended  it,  you  know,  dear  Mzi. 
GOlbanks." 

*'  Mother,  Mrs.  Winskell  yoa  most  say." 

<<  Ah,  yes,  thank  you,  Dora.  Idiaiiadl 
you  Prfaioess,  if  I  may;  it  is  easier.  Wo 
fed  as  if  you  bdonged  to  us,  because  Forrtar 
used  to  talk  about  you  so  much.  I  may 
say  sonowt" 

"Thank  you,"  Penelope  answered  aod- 
denly,  "it  is  so  kind  of  you  to  say  that  I 
feel  lonely  now  that  I  am  so  far  mm  lioBaa 
I  am  so  glad  you  came  here.  I  hope  yoa 
will  stay  a  long  time,  as  long  as  we  da  I 
don't  like  bdng  abr<Md  very  much,  bnt  the 
Palace  is  being  done  up,  and  my  udcIb 
thought  it  bettOT  we  should  go  away." 

"Of  course  you  miss  your  ddea,  but 
you  have  your  husband  now,  dear  Princwaa.* 

"No  one  can  take  unde's  plaee,^  sail 
Penelope,  suddenly  raising  her  head. 
"You  know  he  is  far  more  to  me  than 
my  own  father.  I  obey  him  in  everything. 
Yes,  in  everytiiing.  It  is  quite  right  qoile 
right." 

"  People  have  to  obey  their  husbands," 
add  Adda,  smiling.  "  I  wonder  if  I  shooldt 
I  am  sure  Dora  would  not^  she  is  ao  modi 
accustomed  to  rule  us  aU.  I  pity  the  man 
who  undertakes  to  rule  her." 

"I  dways  obey  Forster,"  add  Doa^ 
"because  he  is  dways  right  He  miasea 
Mr.  Gillbanks  so  much.  Do  yoa  know. 
Princess,  he  says  men  are  no  good  wlien 
they  marry." 

"  Why  not  t "  said  Pendope.  *'  I  shall 
not  prevent  Philip  doing  his  duty." 

"Oh I  but  you  are  his  duty.  Forster 
knows  that  Mr.  Winskell  must  think  only 
of  you  now." 

Penelope  was  sflent,  and  Dora  noticed 
then  and  afberwards  that  she  dways  waa 
sflent  when  Philip's  name  was  mentioned. 

The  happy  famfly  life  of  the  Bethonea 
seemed  to  give  a  home  feeling  to  the  omall 
sdon,  and  Pendope,  so  little  accostomed 
to  the  companionsUp  of  her  own  sex,  began 
to  enjoy  it  She  even  laughed  over  Dora'a 
recitd  of  the  table-d'hdte  conversation, 
which  she  picked  up  and  repeated  with 
dever  accuracy. 

It  was  quite  late  before  thev  separated, 
but  when  they  met  the  two  friends  in  the 
hdl,  Forster  came  forward  to  ahake  hands 
with  Penelope.  There  was  bnt  little  light 
in  the  passage,  and  nothing  betrayed  the 
Princess's  chuige  of  colour. 

"Will  you  forgive  me  for  having  kqpt 
your  husband  so  late  t   We  were  airai^;ing 
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in  expedition  for    to-iiiorioir»'*  he    nid 
limply. 

Hdlip  went  np  to  hie  wife^  bat  he  did 
not  AddreM  her. 

"I  em  flo  glad  yon  ere  eUe  to  meke  as 
ueAil/'  laid  Penelope.  **  Gan  I  help  yon 
in  any  way  f " 

'*Toa  I  Ob,  if  yon  woold  eome  and  see 
01  start.  There  are  eome  of  the  eame 
yonng  men  here  whom  yon  aaw  at  Bioh- 
mond.'* 

"  Dora  and  Adela  are  gbing  to  teaoh  me 
my  dntiea,"  she  aaid,  amfling.  ae  Don  ad- 
miringly pat  her  arm  into  hen. 

"  I  told  oar  Prineeet,  Fonter,  thet  yon 
make  oe  all  work.  She  will  be  as  wilUng 
a  alave  as  we  are  S  she  stays  much  longer 
with  as.  Yoa  men  can  go  when  yoa  like, 
we  mean  to  arrange  picnics  of  oar  own. 
Adela  and  mother  can  dawdle  aboat^  and 
we  shall  roam." 

"Good  nighty"  said  the  Princess  snd- 
denly,  for  Philip  was  holding  a  candle,  and 
she  followed  him. 

Forster  dawdled  aboat  a  little  whfle 
longer  with  his  sister,  and  then  retomed  to 
the  dependence.  He  argaed  oat  with 
himself  that  he  mast  become  accastomed 
to  Philip's  new  life,  and  that  he  mast 
accept  the  fact  of  his  marriage  with 
Penelope.  It  was  atterly  foolish  to  avdd 
them,  in  fact  as  far  as  Philip  went  it  was 
imposdhle.  He  eoald  never  disclose  the 
sadden  hope  he  had  once  had,  nor  its  more 
sadden  downfall  He  mast  stifle  regret 
becaase  there  can  be  no  each  thing  ab>at 
another  man's  wife,  that  man  also  being  his 
friend. 

Fonter  faeed  the  danger  at  oncci  for  he 
knew  that  the  very  sight  of  Penelope  was 
a  pleasare  to  him.  That  he  ooold  not  help, 
bat  need  that  debar  him  from  seeing  her  f 
He  ooald  not  anderstand  the  mairiage. 
The  idea  which  had  made  Urn  warn  PhiUp 
that  he  was  being  married  for  his  money, 
wonld  not  retain  its  hold  apon  him  hi 
presence  of  Penelope's  simplicity.  She 
looked  too  beaatifal  for  each  sordid 
motives  to  belong  to  her.  One  thing 
troubled  him,  however;  Philip  had  not 
once  mentioned  his  wife  to  him,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  he  threw  himself 
into  the  old  plans  was  annataral  in  a 
happy  bridegroom.  Bat  Forster  felt  that 
Piiilip  was  not  likely  to  confide  in  the 
man  who  had  tried  to  dissaade  him  from 
marrying  the  woman  he  adored.  Shoald 
he  begin  tike  sabjecti  and  shoald  he  con- 
few  the  trath!  No,  he  coald  not  tell  him  I 
that  a  few  days  brfore  her  engagement^  I 


Penelope  Winskell  had  allowed  Forster  to 
hold  her  hand,  and  had  almost  allowed  him 
to  believe  she  loved  him.  Forster  argaed 
the  matter  backward  and  forward,  and 
coald  not  reconcile  himself  to  any  tiieory 
he  formed  on  the  sabject  He  mast  go 
on  facts.  This  beaatifal  woman,  the  only 
woman  who  had  ever  inspired  him  with 
love,  was  Philip's  wife.  PhUip  was  his 
friend  of  lone  standing,  and  his  wife  mast 
be  hfB  friend  toa  Nothing  morog  bat 
sarely  nothing  less.  This  coald  not  be 
wrong,  and  as  for  the  rest.  It  was  baried 
In  a  deep  grava  At  this  moment,  his 
woand  was  a  little  healed  by  Philip's 
cordial  manner.  It  was  the  old  devotion, 
the  old  trast^  bat  sarely  something  added 
to  it  It  was  as  If  Phflip  sQently  appealed 
to  him  for  sympathy  in  some  troable  which 
he  coald  not  pat  into  wordsi  and  Forster's 
mind  refased  to  anderstand  the  appeal 
Then  Forster  resolved  to  think  no  more  of 
the  matter.  He  had  akeady  given  way 
too  mach'  to  despondency,  now  he  felt 
strengthened.  He  coald,  he  mast»  retam 
to  his  first  daty,  that  of  proving  his  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  eqaality  of  man.  This 
evening,  therefore,  life  was  brighter  for  him 
than  it  had  been  a  week  aga 

"It  really  is  very  nice,"  said  Mrs. 
Bethane,  as  she  looked  oat  apon  the 
beaatifal  moantalns  from  her  balcony 
window.  "  It  is  so  pleasant  to  have  met 
the  Princess  again.  Did  yoa  notice,  Adela, 
how  people  tarn  roand  to  look  at  her  f " 

**  No  wonder ;  she  is  a  pictare  of  stately 
beaaty.  Bat  do  yoa  think  she  Is  year  idea 
of  a  bride  t" 

"Poor  dear  Mr.  Oillbsnks  b  hardly 
enoagh  of  the  lover,  I  shoald  say." 

Dora  was  in  the  next  room,  and  pat  in 
her  word  as  she  asaally  did. 

"Mr.  GOlbanks  does  everything  for  her, 
mother ;  he  watches  her  every  movement 
I'm  sare  he  is  a  devoted  hasbuid.  If  they 
do  not  agree,  more  likely  it  Is  the  faalt  of 
the  proad  Princess." 

"She  is  qoite  right  to  be  calm,"  said 
Adela,  "I  hate  people  who  spoon  in 
pablia  Yoa  know  Jack  woaldn't  take 
any  notice  of  Emily  the  first  few  months  of 
their  marriage.    He  said  it  was  bad  fonn." 

"I  wish  I  anderstood  people  who 
marry,"  said  Dora.  "When  I  many.  It 
will  be  some  one  jost  like  Forster." 

"Then  yoa  will  certainly  be  an  old 
maid,  Dolly.  There  Isn't  another  Forster," 
aaid  Adela. 

"He  woald  be  angry  if  he  heard  yoa 
say  that    Good  night    I  dare  say  If  we 
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law  the  Princess  In  priyate,  she  is  very 
deYoted  to  the 'prenx  chevalier/ as  Forster 
caUs  him." 

Dora  shnt  her  door,  bat  to  herself  she 
said: 

"  I  shan't  talk  about  it.  bnt  I  shall  jast 
notfca  I  believe  the  Princess  hasn't 
married  for  love,  at  least,  not  for  the 
nsoal  love.  Philip  Oillbanks  is  nice — ^jres, 
he  is  veryniee.  After  Forster  I  would 
not  mind  manying  a  man  like  him." 

On  the  east  side  of  the  honse,  there  was 
a  suite  of  apartments  which  the  Gillbank- 
Winskells  had  taken.  A  private  sitting- 
room  and  three  other  rooms — ^two  on  one 
side,  and  one  on  the  other  side  of  their 
sitting-room  —  made  up  their  charming 
quarters.     The  hotel-keeper  made  Philip 

Bay  double  for  each  room,  but  that  was  of 
ttle  consequence  to  him. 

Philip  had  wished  Penelope  to  have  a 
maid,  but  there  was  no  time  to  choose  one, 
and  Pende  pieferred  being  without  one. 
She  had  never  been  accustomed  to  the 
help  of  much  personal  service.  The  third 
bedroom  Philip  used  as  a  study,  leaving 
his  wife  to  write  in  their  salon. 

This  evening  they  met  on  the  balcony, 
and  stood  a  few  minutes  side  by  side.  A 
spur  of  Mont  Blanc  was  glistening  in  the 
weird  moonlight.  The  Dent-du-Midi  to- 
wards the  south  raised  its  wondrous  head 
into  a  blue  sky,  with  an  effect  not  repro- 
ducible by  words  or  eolour.  The  deep 
Bhone  vaJley  that  separated  them  from 
the  mountains  was  not  visible  from  where 
they  stood,  but  the  gulf,  ttioagh  hidden, 
was  there. 

"Penelope/'  said  Philip  softly,  "you 
must  try  and  not  look  so  sad."  He  did  not 
give  her  any  endearing  title,  though  his 
very  soul  seemed  to  be  unveiled  in  h£  eyes. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  look  sad,"  she  said 
coldly. 

*^I  am  glad  the  Bethunes  have  come, 
it  will  make  this  place  more  cheerful  for 
you." 

**Yes,  they  are  very  kind;  I  do  like 
them." 

"  Forster  is  glad  of  my  help.  Tou  do 
not  mind,  do  you  t " 

''Mind  I  Oh,  no.  I  told  you,  Philip, 
that  you  are  to  go  on  as  if— -as  It  I  did  not 
exist  We  have  agreed  about  it;  we  need 
not  discuss  it  again." 

"  Agreed  1  Don't  use  that  word,  deaitest. 
I  have  obeyed  you.  Tou  have  told  me 
you  do  not  love  me,  and  that " 

**  I  told  you  so  before  we  married,"  she 
put  in  quickly. 


'•Yes,  I  know,  bnt  I— I  did  not  then 
understand  your  full  meaning." 

''That  was  not  my  lisnlt.  I  did  not 
love  you  then,  I  do  not  love  you  now.  I 
obeyed  mv  unde,  nothing  more." 

"  I  shsll  not  complain,  dearest,  beeaose 
I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  an 
doing.    I  don't  beUeve  that " 

Penelope  turned  away  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

"  I  told  you  at  Paris,  Philip,  what  I  had 
decided.  Of  course  you  might  be  different^ 
and  you  might  compel  me  to — ^bnt ^ 

*'  Hush,  dearest  Don't  say  any  moce. 
You  told  me  you  would  be  my  wife  only  in 
name,  and  I  said  then  that  I  would  wait 
till  I  had  won  your  love.  I  love  yon  more 
than  I  love  myself.  I  love  you,  Penelope^ 
and  I  promised  to  devote  my  life  to  yon. 
Perhaps  I  could  mske  you  love  me,  but  I 
would  rather  wait  and  win  the  right. 
Dearest,  my  wife  in  the  eyes,  of  Gk>d,  I 
•shall  win  you  yet" 

''  You  promised  to  avoid  all  these  seenee," 
said  Pendope  wearily.  "-I  am  grateful  to 
you  for  respecting  my  wishes,  very  grate- 
ful I  did  not  tUnk  things  would  turn  out 
as  they  have  done.  I  knew  I  must  marry  for 
money,  because  of  unde's  wishes,  but — ^bnt 
— you  know  the  rest  You  were  not 
deceived  by  me,  at  all  events.  Yon 
blindly  deceived  yoursdf.  Now  we  have 
agreed  that  anyhow  the  world  shall  never 
know  our  difference  of  opinion.  A  Wina- 
kdl  does  not  ever  shirk  her  duty."  Pene- 
lope had  spoken  quickly  and  impatiently, 
very  differently  to  ner  usud  manner. 

'*  You  are  tired,  dearest ;  I  won't  ke^ 
you  up  any  longer."  He  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it  respectfully,  as  if  ahe  had 
indeed  been  a  Princess,  far  removed  from 
him  and  his  poor  interests. 

"  We  can  be  free  of  each  other,  you  need 
not  ask  me  always  before  you  settle  any- 
thing.   Settle  it  aU  as  you  like." 

"  Don't  you  care  at  all  forme,  Pendope  t " 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

She  made  another  impatient  movement 

"I  wish  you  would  not  go  on  asking 
me  such  questions.  I  told  you  the  eznet 
truth  at  Paris.  I  married  you  because  my 
uncle  made  me  see  it  was  my  duty.  I 
dways  obey  him." 

"  He  did  us  a  great  wrong,  dearest,"  odd 
Philip,  leaning  against  the  bdeony,  and 
looking  furtivdy  at  the  beautiful  woman 
who  was  his  wife  only  in  name.  *'He 
must  be  mad  to  have  allowed  you  to  dosneh 

a  thing.     Suppose  love  were  to ^tdl 

me,  dearest,  I  must  ask,  I  must    Have  yon 
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ever  loved  t    No,  it  b  impoaaibloy  or  yon 
eonld  not  have  done  thii  tmng," 

Penelope  floahed  angrily.    Theee  soenee 
had  never  entered  into  her  caleolationB. 

"  If  I  have,  or  If  I  have  not»  will  make 
no  dijSerenoe  to  yon,  Philip." 

She  tamed  her  back  on  the  beantifal 
seene^  and  paaied  through  the  window  into 
the  ritting-room. 
Philip  foUowed  her. 

"  Yee,  it  doei  mtkke  a  differenee  to  me. 

If  yon  do  not  know  what  love  is,  darling, 

I  will  teaeh  yon  what  it  means.    Yoa  shtJl 

see  that  a  man  can  be  unselfish,  in  what 

ooneems  his  own  happiness,  and  that  he 

can  love  a  woman  for  herself ;  that  she  can 

be  to  him  as  an  angel  from  heavea    My 

dearest,  I  can  and  I  will  teach  yoa  all  this, 

if  you  will  be  patient  and  open  with  me ;  if 

yoa  tell  me  yoa  have  never  loved  another." 

Penelope  had  her  hand  on  the  handle  of 

her  bedroom  door  and  she  tamed  round 

still  more  impatiently. 

"  Why  do  you  persecute  me  I  I  told  you 
everything  at  Paris,  everything  but  that 
I  have  never  seen  but  one  man  I  could  care 
aboat,  but  my  personal  inclination  is 
nothing  in  comparison  with  my  duty." 

''You  have  seen  one  man  you  could 
lovel"  " 

"  Is  this  keeping  your  promise  t " 

"  No — I  am  afraid  not,  but  I  must  know. 
How  can  I  win  you  if— if " 

''I  wish  you  would  not  talk  about 
winning  me.  Can  you  be  any  one  but 
y  ouraelf  %  " 

"  Then  you  can  love,  Penelope  t  " 

<<  Love,  love  1  Ob,  I  could  have  loved 
that  man,  but  it  was  not  to  be.  You  need 
not  be  afraid  of  any  scandal  A  Winskell 
never  disgraced  herself  or  her  family." 
Penelope  raised  her  head  proudly  as  she 
atepped  into  her  room  and  shut  the  door. 

Philip  stayed  in  the^  balcony  till  far  on 
Into  the  niffht.  fle  strove  with  God  and 
with  the  darkness  that  surrounded  him. 
Bat  at  last,  all  the  words  that  came  to  his 
lips  were : 

"  I  did  not  know,  I  never  guessed  she 
meant  that,  but  Forster  warned  me.  I 
mast  be  brave,  I  must" 


COUNTRY  CHAEA.CTERS. 

To  thoroughly  enter  into  the  human 
inierests  of  a  country  life,  one  must  put 
aside  the  impression  that  small  farmers 
and  agricultural  labourers  are  necessarily 
a  dall  class  because  they  assume  a  some- 


what stoHd  demeanour  when  seen  once  a 
week  in  the  ceremonious  discomfort  of  their 
Sunday  clothes.  After  many  years'  ac- 
quaintance, perhaps  some  trifling  accident 
suddenly  reveals  that  the  gruff,  weather- 
beaten  old  man,  whose  conversational 
powers  seemed  strictly  limited  to  an  inter- 
change of  greetings,  is  really  a*  potential 
humorist  of  the  fmit  order.  Life  to  him 
is  by  no  means  the  monotonous  round  of 
drudgery  tliat  it  appears  on  the  surface. 
Tiie  behaviour  of  his  fellow-labourers, 
their  antecedents,  money  difficulties,  and 
family  affairs  in  general,  afford  him  ample 
food  for  reflection  and  critical  comment. 
Even  in  the  most  remote  country  districts 
his  circle  of  acquaintances  Is  far  larger 
than  one's  own,  owing  to  the  fact  that  he 
instinctively  exchanges  a  few  words  with 
every  passer-by  on  his  way  to  and  from 
work. 

Upon  the  whole,  It  may  be  said  that 
people  employed  fai  agricultural  labour 
take  but  little  Interest  In  general  news. 
They  read  an  occasional  local  paper,  and 
an  account  of  the  death  or  funeral  of  some 
county  magnate  excites  a  certain  amount 
of  attention,  but  many  pieces  of  news  of 
an  intrinsically  Interesting  nature  are  apt 
to  fall  flat,  simply  because  they  respond  to 
nothing  in  the  hearer's  former  experience. 
"  My  son  is  always  wondering  at  me  for 
reading  about  tbo6e  foreign  wars  and 
fightings.  Bat  there  was  a  soldier  come 
to  our  parish  when  I  was  a  young  girl, 
who'd  fought  the  French  many  a  time," 
said  an  old  farmer's  wife  to  me  one  day. 
That  glimpse  of  a  red  coat  in  early  youth 
had  ^ven  her  an  interest  in  military 
matters  to  the  end  of  her  days.  Mrs. 
Thompson's  memories  were  all  the  more 
vivid  for  being  so  strictly  limited.  Daring 
considerably  over  eighty  years  she  lived  in 
one  country  neighbourhood,  without  any 
of  those  ambitions'to  take  railway  journeys, 
go  to  the  sea-side,  or  visit  London,  which 
produce  so  much  restlessness  and  discon- 
tent in  a  more  enterprising  generation. 
She  was  a  typical  representative  of  the  old- 
fashioned  class  of  farmeress;  in  person 
somewhat  gaunt  and  stem;  with  thick, 
iron-grey  hair  drawn  down  in  deep  curtains 
over  her  temples,  and  surmounted  by  a 
monumental  erection  of  black  lace.  A 
black  stuff  dress,  a  little  rusty  from  steady 
wear,  was  gathered  in  quite  impartially 
aU  round  her  waist,  and  a  small  brown 
knitted  shawl  completed  her  costume. 
One  could  see  at  a  glance  that  she  was 
hard-working  and  truthful  in  no  common 
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degree,  also  that  she  would  haye  bat  little 
mercy  on  those  who  fell  short  of  her 
Btandard  of  vfrtae.  She  was  always  to  be 
found  in  the  long,  old-fashioned  kitchen 
of  the  farmhonse ;  where  scarcely  sufficient 
light  penetrated  through  the  loW|  wide- 
latticed  window  for  one  to  discern  clearly 
the  huge  sides  of  bacon  and  pieces  of 
pickled  beef  that  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
The  more  omamentid  features  of  the  room 
were  a  comer  cupboard  of  shiny  old  oak, 
a  tall  eight-day  dock,  and  a  row  of  osten- 
tatiously bright  brass  candleAttcks  ranged 
along  the  high  narrow  mantelpiece.  An 
old  brass  punch  ladle  and  some  gigantic 
snuffers  completed  the  list  of  what  one 
might  term  Mrs.  Thompson's  bric-k-brac. 
Two  or  three  steel  bits,  a  curb  chain,  and 
a  pair  of  spurs  hanging  on  nails  inside 
the  large  open  chimney  would  have  to 
be  classed  rather  under  the  head  of  useful 
implements. 

The  ceremonies  attending  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Thompson  were  as  unvarying  as  Court 
etiquette.  After  establishing  me  in  a 
cushioned  arm-chaix»standing  In  the  most 
painful  proximity  to  the  jBre,  my  hostess 
would  retire  deUberately  to  a  side-table 
and,  opening  a  drawer,  produce  a  black 
silk  apron,  which  she  substituted  for  the 
great  cotton  wrap  in  which  she  had  been 
previously  enveloped.  Then,  having  re- 
moved a  black  bonnet,  which  she  was 
wont  to  perch  on  the  top  of  her  cap 
whilst  going  about  the  yard,  she  would 
return,  and  seating  herself  on  a  atiff 
wooden  chair,  prepare  for  the  luxury  of  an 
idle  talk.  Constant  bodily  activity  had 
become  such  a  rooted  habit  with  Mrs. 
Thompson  that  she  clung  to  it  almost  up 
to  the  end,  although  the  strain  of  manag- 
ing a  farmhouse  was  obviously  too  much 
for  her  strength.  When  at  last,  yielding 
to  the  repeated  entreaties  of  her  friends, 
she  was  persuaded  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  day  in  the  parlour,  resting  on  the 
"lounge,"  instead  of  busily  superintending 
the  Idtchen  work,  she  appredated  the 
change  no  more  than  a  great  Commoner, 
in4ioae  fighting  days  are  over,  enjoys  the 
dreary  dignity  of  sharing  in  the  peaceful 
coundls  A  the  Lords.  These  extremely 
simple  habits  were  solely  traceable  to  old- 
fasUoned  farmhouse  traditions,  and  were  in 
no  way  due  to  penury.  Speaking  one  day 
of  a  servant  girl  who  had  an  annoying 
habit  of  satisfying  her  curiosity  by  prying 
into  all  the  avaOable  drawers  and  cup- 
boards, Mrs.  Thompson  incidentally  men- 
tioned to  me  that  she  disliked  her  bedroom 


being  meddled  with,  as  she  kept  a  bit  of 
loose  money  in  the  table-  drawer.  <^  Well, 
might  be  eighty — ^might  be  a  hundred 
pounds  perhaps!"  Why  such  a  sum 
should  have  been  left  in  a  table  drawer 
when  she  had  a  prosperous  banking  account 
is  a  mystery ;  but  the  habit  probably  dated 
from  days  when  banking  accounts  were  not 
so  common  as  they  are  now. 

When  mentioning  servant  girls,  I 
touch  on  the  bane  of  Mrs.  Thompson's 
life.  Brooding  over  their  moral  de- 
ficiencies occupied  an  Incredible  amount 
of  her  time,  when  Increasing  age  debarred 
her  from  more  active  occupations.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  acquaintance  I 
fondly  hoped  that  the  grievance  might 
be  merely  temporary,  and  fade  away  at 
the  next  domestic  change.  But  as  time 
went  on  I  gradually  discovered  that  the 
reigning  "gul''  was  invariably  the  worst 
of  her  species.  There  was  nothing  of 
which  Mrs.  Thompson  did  not  in  turn 
suspect  them,  from  the  lowest  depths  of 
moral  turpitude  to  tampering  with  the  con- 
tents of  her  work-box.  Her  characteristic 
habit  of  slowly  risbg  from  her  seat  in 
the  midst  of  a  conversation,  and  stealthily 
creeping  to  look  behind  the  door,  was 
mainly  owing  to  tiie  presence  of  the  gid 
in  the  back  kitchen.  It  Is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  ^Is  engaged  yearly  at 
the  hiring  fair  in  ttie  neighbouring  small 
town,  without  a  shred  of  character  b^ng 
demanded  from  their  former  employers^ 
should  not  turn  out  to  be  much  help  or 
comfort  But  it  was  the  traditional  method 
of  obtaining  farmhouse  servants,  and  ecm- 
sequently  Mrs.  Thompson  could  not  bring 
herself  to  deviate  from  It. 

In  amusing  contrast  to  Mrs.  Thompson 
there  lived  on  a  neighbouring  farm  a  family 
where  the  daughters  had  been  brought  op 
quite  In  the  modem  style — ^tennis  pUying, 
dancing,  and  performances  on  the  piano 
beine  included  in  their  education.    It  is 
needless  to  say  that  these  accomplishments 
incurred  the  old  lady's  unmitigated  scorn. 
'*  All  well  enough  for  the  folk  who  have 
nothbg  else  to  do  I "  she  would  say,  with 
the  air  of  one  who  makes  a  handsome  con- 
cession to  the  demands  of  art.    But  hear- 
ing of  these  new-fangled  doings  naturally 
sharpened  her  eyes  to  the  shortcomlngv  of 
the  whole  family.    "  Fve  been  told,**  she 
said  to  me  once,  in  a  sepulchral  whiaper, 
"I've  been  told  by  those  as  know   for 
certain,  that  Mrs.  Hardmg  has  to  buy  her 
lard  before  ever  the  year's  out ! "    After 
this  awful  revelation  she  was  evidently 
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•atiified  that  my  opinion  of  Mrs.  Harding 
eonld  never  be  quite  the  lame  ae  before. 
All  thia  old-fathioned  prejudice  showed  a 
mind  ladly  narrowed  by  running  in  one 
moye  for  the  beet  part  of  a  oentury* 
Howeyer,  when  on  meeting  IOm  Harding 
one  July  day,  and  enquiring  afker  the  pro* 
greea  of  the  haymaking,  she  airily  replied 
that  she  knew  notUng  about  the  farm 
work,  I  felt  some  sympathy  with  the 
Btrioturea  of  the  older  generatioa 

In  the  eyes  of  elderly  eountxy  people 
the  great  bierease  of  eduoationd  advan- 
tages is  a  mere  snare,  leading  young 
people  into  muehi waste  of  time  throughread- 
ing  story-books  and  writing  oonstant  letters 
to  their  lovers.  One  old  cottage  dame  was 
never  weary  of  dilating  with  shocked 
annoyance  on  the  fact  that  her  grand- 
children were  set  to  learn  "  a  nonsensical 
bit  of  stuff  of  which  a  body  can't  make 
head  or  tail,"  instead  of  confining  thdr 
studies  mainly  to  working  samplers  as  in 
her  young  days.  It  was  an  unheard-of 
waste  of  time,  aocordbg  to  her  views,  to 
learn  anything  but  the  Bible  by  heart; 
and  certainly  the  trial  scene  in  the  **  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  which  I  subsequentiy 
discovered  to  be  the  task  in  question,  did 
seem  rather  over  the  heads  of  juvenile 
agricultural  labourers.  Whether  the  chil- 
dren derived  any  benefit  from  it  is  more 
than  I  can  say.  I  only  ascertained  that  it 
was  taught  by  order  of  the  examiner,  and 
that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
making  the  children  comprehend  the  plot 
of  a  Shakespeare  play. 

If  one  is  anxious  to  appreciate  one's 
neighbours  impartially,  it  is  necessary  sooner 
or  later  to  face  the  fact  that  standards  of  con- 
duct differ  considerably  in  different  classes. 
For  instance,  in  certain  drdes,  dnu^enness, 
if  not  so  excessive  as  to  interfere  with 
business,  is  no  disability.  Many  farmers 
i  and  ^  labourers,  men  of  most  engaging 
qualities  in  other  respects,  are  absolutely 
broken  down  in  health  at  a  comparatively 
early  age  by  years  of  excess.  They  are 
conscious  of  it  themselves,  and  the  fact  is 
well  known  to  their  neighbours,  but  neither 
from  one  nor  the  other  does  one  hear  any 
expression  of  shame  or  blame.  They  refer 
to  their  past  drinking  or  fighting  propen- 
sities as  merely  the  natural  wea£iesses  of 
youth,  or,  if  they  regret  them,  it  is  mainly 
on  account  of  the  worldly  folly  displayed 
in  such  a  waste  of  health  and  strength.  In 
the  light  of  sins  they  do  not  present  them- 
selves. Of  course  these  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  habitual  drunkards,  but  only  to 


the  class  of  men  who  return  home  once  a 
week  in  the  condition  that  is  best  described 
as  being  "market  piert." 

At  one  time  I  had  ample  opportunities 
of  investigating  this  singular  mental  atti- 
tude as  exhibited  by  an  exceedingly  genial 
old  farmer,  who  was  dying  some  twenty 
years  before  his  time  from  a  sheer  break- 
down of  strength,  consequent  upon  a  too 
riotous  enjoyment  of  social  gatherings.  A 
more  courteous  or  entertaining  host  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find,  and 
detailing  his  experiences  to  a  sympathetic 
listener  was  one  of  the  few  amusements 
left  to  liim  when  he  was  at  last  confined 
to  the  house  by  his  increasing  infirmities. 
Being  of  Welsh  extraction,  though  now 
renting  a  farm  on  the  English  side  of  the 
border,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
he  took  an  immense  interest  in  theological 
questions  as  represented  by  the  minute 
differences  between  one  shade  of  dissent 
and  another. 

'*  And  there  are  folks  so  careless  they 
couldn't  tell  you  the  difference  between  a 
Methodist  and  a  Latter-Day  Christian  1" 
he  exclaimed  indignantly  one  day,  when 
reflecting  on  his  neighbours'  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Morgan's  dissent  In  no  way  inter- 
fered with  his  attending  the  parish 
church  in  the  absence  of  a  conveniently 
situated  chapel,  and  he  evidentiy  regarded 
religion  in  any  form  as  an  eminently  in- 
teresting subjectfor  discussion.  But  coupled 
witii  tms  religious  bent  of  mind  was  a 
most  incongruous  appreciation  of  the  coarser 
pleasures,  which  led  him  to  dwell  lovingly 
on  the  days  when  life  had  been  one 
unceasing  round  of  fights,  fairs,  and 
drinking  bouts.  Like  many  of  his  class 
he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
gift  of  narrative,  and  Ms  stories  were  so 
funny  that  I  have  sometimes  weakly 
attempted  to  reproduce  them.  But  shorn  of 
tiie  old  man's  dramatic  delivery  and  forcible 
provbidalbms  they  fell  very  flat,  and  were 
even  calculated  to  excite  censure  on  account 
of  thefr  doubtful  moral  tendency.  There 
was  one  reminiscence  In  particular  of  how 
Mr.  Morgan  sold  a  blind  horse  to  an 
acquidntance,  whose  rtosonbg  faculties 
were  temporarily  in  abeyance,  and  of  his 
subsequent  adventures  in  connection  with 
this  feat,  that  was  related  with  so  much 
humour  that  while  listening  one  almost 
losi  sight  of  the  moral  obUquity  of  the 
proceeding.  Mr.  Morgan's  own  appear- 
ance by  no  means  suggested  a  mhiute 
attention  to  personal  adornment^  never- 
theless he  had  his  standard  of  the  amount 
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of  ahow  that  befitted  varioiui  atatlona  In 
life.  « Who'd  think  to  see  her.  with  no 
more  ahape  than  '  any  sack,  that  ahe'd 
been  a  woman  worth  a  good  bit  of  money 
when  Thomas  married  herl"  was  his 
comment  on  a  neighbouring  farmer's  wife 
who  had  certainly  neglected  her  figure 
to  a  deplorable  extent.  The  old  man 
was  especially  proud  of  the  method  in 
which  he  had  dealt  with  an  attack  of 
influenza^  and  gleef uUy  mentioned  that  it 
had  been  much  commented  on  in  the 
neighbourhood.  His  procedure  had  the 
merit  of  extreme  simplicity.  He  went 
to  bed  and  contiuued  to  drink  whisky  till 
his  consciousness  failed  him;  and  in  his 
own  mind  he  was  completely  satisfied  that 
he  had  achieved  a  safe  and  easy  cure. 

The  way  in  which  poor  people  take 
situations  for  granted  saves  them  an 
infinity  of  troubla  Visiting  a  cottager's 
wife  one  day  I  found  a  most  dishevelled 
old  tramp^  sitting  at  the  table,  carefully 
breaking  pieces  of  bread  into  a  bowl  of  hot 
water.  Whilst  making  his  meal  he  gave 
me  a  rambling  account  of  his  birth  and 
parentage,  from  which  I  vaguely  gathered 
that  In  early  youth  his  prospects  had 
been  of  the  brightest,  and  that  his  education 
had  embraced  a  knowledge  of  music  and 
various  foreign  laoguages.  Now,  however, 
owing  to  somebody's  fault,  he  was  reduced 
to  begging  his  way  about  the  country  and 
sleeping  under  hedges.  He  continued  his 
journey  as  soon  as  the  meal  was  finished, 
bearing  off  with  him  a  moat  unsavoury- 
looking  bundle  that  he  had  left  in  the  back 
kitchen.  It  appeared  that  though  the  old 
fellow  was  undoubtedly  crazy,  there  was 
some  truth  in  hia  story.  His  nominal 
home  was  in  a  distant  village,  but  from 
time  to  time  he  would  start  off  on  little 
tours,  living  frugally  enough  on  what  he 
collected  as  he  went.  He  was  no  particular 
friend  of  my  hostess's,  as  I  had  at  first 
Imagined,  but  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
at  her  house  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
borrowing  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  in  which 
he  used  to  soak  the  scraps  of  bread  he  had 
begged  by  the  way.  These  visitations  she 
took  without  the  smallest  surprise. 

"  He  says  as  how  he  was  a  gentleman 
bom,"  she  remarked,  rising  to  put  the  door 
open  after  his  departure,  "but  he  be  a 
terrible  dirty  old  fellow  now,  and  no  mis- 
take 1  Fve  always  got  to  let  In  a  breath 
of  air  after  he've  been  here  t " 

Country  people,  though  as  a  rule  ex- 
ceedingly avtfse  to  parting  with  money, 
have  no  corresponding  objection  to  giving  I 


away  monev's  value  in  kind.  Indeed,  on 
certain  traditional  occasions  they  are  almost 
recklessly  profuse,  as  on  St»  Thomas's  Day, 
when  many  an  old-fadiioned  farmer's  wife 
will  give  away  materials  for  plum  puddings 
to  such  poor  people  as  present  themselves. 
This  custom  of  **  gooding  "  or  "^  mumping  ** 
day,  as  it  Is  called,  Is  much  abused ;  many 
cottagers  who  would  never  think  of  b^gtng 
at  otiier  times  appearing  shamelessly  as 
mendicants  on  this  one  day.  At  Otuistmas 
also  there  are  farms  where  "  sixpence  and 
a  mince  pie  as  big  as  a  plate  "  may  be  had 
almost  for  asking. 

Speaking  generally,  one  does  not  en- 
counter  much   extreme   poverty  In    tiie 
depths  of  the  country.    Of  course  there 
are  cases  In  which  some  lonely  old  man  or 
woman  will  live  for  years  mainly  supported 
on  such  scraps  as  their  neighbours  can 
spare  them,  sooner  than  go  into  the  work- 
house.   How  they  exist  at  all  Is  something 
of  a  mystery,  but  It  Is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  the  country  there  are  many  trifles 
to  be  obtained  free  of  cost,  for  all  of  which 
the  poor  in  towns  have  to  pay  hard  easb. 
The  amount  of  wood  collected   by  the 
women  and  children  of  a  family  for  eon- 
sumption  during  the  winter  Is,  in  some 
districts,  very  considerable.    Then  there 
is  the  patch  of  garden  ground,  capable  of 
an  Infinite  variety  of  treatment.    Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  imagine 
that  laying  out  unusually  large  gardens 
with  new  cottages  must  of  necessity  oonfer 
a  benefit  upon  the  tenant.    Tliat  this  is 
not  always  the  opinion  of  the  cottagers 
themselves  I  have  on  the  authority  of  an 
old  man,  who,  by  sheer  energy  and  hard 
work,  has  risen  from  being  an  agricultural 
labourer  to  the  position  of  bailiff  on  a 
considerable  estate.    He  maintains  that  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  is  sufficient 
for  any  one  to  cultivate  alter  work  hoars, 
and  that  a  greater  quantity  either  taxes 
a  man's  strength  beyond  what  Is  bene- 
ficial, or,  more  often,  Is  utterly  neglected. 
As  a  rule  farmers  aUow  their  men  potato 
plots,  which  they  work  for  them  with  the 
rest  of  the  plough  land,  thus  saving  an 
Infinity  of   spade  labour.     Indeed  it  is 
rarely  that  one  sees  the  whole  of  a  eottage 
garden  under  cultivation.    Whatever  may 
be  its  size,  a  large  proportion  is  usually 
given  over  to  weeds  and  waste  heaps. 

It  Is  difficult  for  any  person,  unaccustomed 
to  the  country,  to  realise  the  conspienoiu 
part  that  pigs  play  in  the  lives  of  most 
fairly  prosperous  cottagers.  All  through 
the  autumn  months,  If  one  requires  a  woman 
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to  give  ezira  help  in  the  hoiue,  one  in  apt 

to  be  met  by  the  leply :  "PleaMi  I  don't 

i%ktly  tee  how  I  ean  leare  home  for  the 

wMe  day,  teeing  as  weVe  pat  np  oor  pig 

to  fab"    The  dlffieolty  is  sometimes  to  be 

got  oTer  by  allowing  the  charwoman  to  mn 

home  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  her  fat 

pig.    Bat  a  time  comes  when  even  this 

aqiedient  faib.    Yoa  are  not  met  with 

s  downright  refasal^  which  would  be  con- 

ridered  an  extreme  radeness  by  a  ooontry 

woman,  when  spesking  to  a  social  saperlor. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  how  ever  I  shall 

manage  to  comci  for  we  shall  be  killing  oor 

pig  aU  next  week  I "  she  replies,  in  a  tone 

of  reproachful  embarrassment,  and  though 

tile  words  sonnd  andeoided  enoogh,  this  is 

really  an  intimation  that  the  speaker  woold 

not  leaye  home  for  anything  short  of  a 

snmmons  to  a  parent's  death  bed.    More 

than  once  I  have  been  sorprised  to  find 

sick  old  women,  who  had  been  hitherto 

affectionately   norsed    by   their   married 

daughters,  suddenly  left   to   wait  .upon 

themselTCS  at  a  very  injudiciously  early 

stage  of  conydiescence.  Some  such  dialogue 

as  die  following  has  ensued : 

**  And  indeed  I  don't  feel  able  for  much," 
says  the  old  woman,  *'  but  there !  my 
daughter  couldn't  stop  away  from  home  no 
longer." 

<«I  hope  her  children  are  not  ill  t  "is  my 
natural  enquiry. 

*•  Oh  lor'  no  1  nothing  of  that  1  But  she's 
got  her  pig  to  kill  on  Monday,  so  she  were 
like  bound  to  go." 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  that 
the  yidue  of  a  fat  pig  is  probably  about 
seven  pounds;  and  that»  in  addition  to 
haying  fed  and  tended  him  herself,  it  is  the 
woman's  place  to  undertake  all  the  lengthy 
and  hborious  salting  of  the  meat  after  it  is 
eat  up)  it  is  soaII  wonder  that  she  regards 
the  annual  visit  of  the  pork  butcher  as 
oahering  in  the  most  important  week  of  the 
year. 

It  is  sometimes  curious  to  notice  the 

points  on  which  poor  people  relax  their 

rigid    habits   of   economy.    One    knows 

respectable  families  in  which,  from  constant 

Blckness  or  a  series  of  misfortunes,  the  bare 

necessaries  of  life  have  been  sometimes 

difficult  of  attainment,  and  who  neverthe- 

leaa  have  the  walls  of  thdr  rooms  hung 

with  numerous  photographs  and  coloured 

pictures  in  more  or  less  ornate  frames. 

Thia  remark  is  made  in  no  critical  spirit, 

for  it  is  surely  conceivable  that  in  the  long 

ran  more  satisfaction  may  be  got  out  of 

contemplating  these  little  treasures  than 


could  possibly  be  afforded  by  a  few  extra 
meat  meals. 

A  far  less  satisfactory  expenditure  is 
involved  In  the  constant  short  ndlway 
journeys  to  the  nearest  town  which  of  late 
years  have  become  a  fixed  habit  with  the 
majority  of  cottagers.  On  market  day 
every  little  station  within  ten  miles  or  so 
of  a  country  town  is  crowded,  not  only 
with  farmers'  wives  going  in  to  sell  their 
butter  and  poultry,  but  also  with  half  the 
vOlage  women  intent  on  making  their 
weekly  purchases  and  meeting  their  neigh- 
bours. The  journey  is  Bu^e  on  the 
smallest  pretext.  "Please,  mum,  Tom 
wanted  a  pair  of  boots,  so  mother's  took 
him  to  town  to  get  them,"  I  was  told  on 
one  occasion.  The  idea  of  taking  a  child's 
sixe,  and  bringing  the  boots  back  to  him, 
never  seemed  to  enter  their  minds,  any 
more  than  the  fact  that  raOway-tickets  add 
considerably  to  the  expenses  of  the  said 
boots.  Of  course  some  of  the  women  are 
fortunate  enough  to  get  lifts  in  carts,  but 
even  then  I  doubt  the  expediency  of  a 
weekly  visit  to  town,  for  as  a  fiarmer's  wife 
once  remarked :  "  The  worst  of  going 
among  the  shops  is  one  generally  brings 
home  something  that  one  don't  really 
want." 

The  practice  of  walking  great  distances 
has  been  almost  abandoned  by  country 
people  dnce  the  increase  of  railways.  An 
old  man  who  combines  shoemaking  with 
farming  a  bit  of  land,  tells  me  that  years 
ago  he  and  his  wife  used  to  think  nothing 
of  carxying  their  fowls  and  ducks  to  the 
market  town,  seven  miles  off,  and  returning 
laden  with  household  purchasea  Now, 
every  labourer's  wife  goes  in  by  traia  The 
thin  ready-made  boots,  which,  on  account 
of  their  fatal  cheapness,  are  so  universally 
worn,  form  in  themselves  an  adequate 
reason  for  not  attempting  to  walk  the 
distance.  That  these  constant  journeys 
to  town  are  not  necessary  for  the  replenish- 
ing of  household  stores,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that|  when  incapacitated  by  illness, 
people  manage  to  do  very  well  without 
them.  IndeM,  it  is  customary  now  for 
bakera'  and  grocers'  carts  to  run  through 
even  remote  country  districts  once  or  twice 
a  week. 

In  connection  with  the  walkbg  exploits 
of  former  generations,  I  must  mention  a 
farmer's  wife  who  in  her  earlier  days  had 
habitually  carried  great  baskets  of  cream 
cheeses  to  two  market  towns,  situated  re- 
spectively at  about  ten  and  fifteen  miles 
from  her  house,  the  return  journey  also 
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beiDg  performed  on  fbok  She  mw  nothing 
pertlciilarly  wonderful  about  this  feat,  and 
ured  to  a  great  age,  although  it  muat  be 
owned  that  the  form  taken  by  her  last  ill- 
ness was  probably  due  to  having  previously 
overburdened  herself.  During  her  last 
years  she  used  to  ride  a  small  white  pony 
to  market,  and  appear  upon  it  in  great 
state  every  autumn  at  the  harvest  thanks- 
giving service,  when  she  made  an  annual 
hment  over  the  grave  of  her  first  husband, 
in  the  parish  churchyard,  quite  undeterred 
by  the  presence  of  the  excellent  man  who 
did  duty  as  second. 

The  contrast  between  the  mental  atti- 
tude of  the  different  generations  in  viUage 
life  is  very  marked.  At  one  end  of  the 
scale  we  have  the  school  children,  conver- 
sant with  many  branches  of  general  in- 
formation, as  defined  by  a  Government 
examiner.  At  the  other  end  is  the  old 
grandmother,  still  firmly  beUeving  in  signs, 
spells,  and  wise  women.  The  parents 
occupy  an  intermediate  position,  being 
very  proud  of  thdr  children's  sdiolastic 
successes;  and  yet  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  older  knowlMge,  of  wUch 
they  are  more  than  half  ashamed.  Quite 
lately  an  old  woman  eagerly  enquired  if 
I  had  noticed  anything  wrong  about  a 
field  of  wheat  belonging  to  a  neighbouring 
farmer.  Upon  my  replying  in  the  nega- 
tive she  hastened  to  explain  that  since  the 
wheat  had  come  up  it  was  apparent  that 
by  some  mistake  a  line  had  been  missed  in 
sowing,  and  this  wa?,  as  everybody  knew, 
the  surest  sign  of  a  death  in  the  farmer's 
family  within  the  year.  She  said  it  was  *'the 
talk  of  the  place,"  and  added  with  grim 
anticipation :  <*  Well,  those  who  live  will 
see,  before  the  year's  out  1 " 

Certainly  a  touch  of  superstition  does 
wonderfuUy  heighten  the  picturesque  in- 
terest of  a  narrative.  Mrs.  Evans,  for 
instance,  is  a  practical,  hard-working 
farmer's  widow,  usually  immersed  in  the 
labours  of  a  large  farmhouse.  Yet  if  you 
can  find  her  at  leisure — which  is  seldom, 
the  intervals  of  dairy  work  being  taken 
up  with  much  breirbg  and  washing — 
you  will  soon  learn  that  she  has  had 
strange  experiences.  She  will  freely  tell 
you,  in  her  curiously  modulated  Welsh 
voice,  how  her  poor  husband  was  brought 
home  at  midnight,  on  his  pony,  dying  from 
tiie  effects  of  a  drunken  quarrel.  The 
whole  scene  is  dramatically  reproduced 
after  the  lapse  of  years ;  how  she  waited 
up  hour  after  hour  for  her  man  to  return 
from  market.      *'A    good    husband,  he 
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was,**  she  says^  ''and  never  gave 
cross  word  exeept  when  he  was  in  drink. 
Her  pent-up  indignation  breaka  foth  as 
she  dwells  on  how  the  two  fannen 
quarrelled  as  they  rode  home  together 
uong  the  dark  oountiy  road,  and  how  the 
people  in  a  wayside  cottage,hearlng  strai^ 
sounds  of  strile,  preeentiy  came  out  and 
found  her  poor  man  Iving  unconscious^  half 
immersed  in  a  pod  of  water.  As  soon  aa 
the  day  broke  llrs.  Evans  sent  off  to  her 
mother'shouse  to  beg  that  she  would  eoase 
and  hdp  nurse  tiie  fajured  man.  But  the 
old  woman  returned  a  flat  refusal  It 
seems  that  during  the  night  die  had  been 
much  alarmed  by  a  large  white  bird 
fluttering  against  her  window.  Of  ooorse 
after  such  an  unmistakeaUe  presage  of 
death  her  son-in-law's  illness  could  but  end 
in  one  way,  and  she  absdntdy  declined  to 
be  mixed  up  in  an  afijsir  wluch  waa  dee> 
tined  to  terminate  in  a  coioner^s  inqueak 
Her  most  gloomy  antidpations  were  ful- 
filled, for  not  only  was  there  an  inqueal, 
but — still  more  terrible  to  the  uneducated 
mind— a  post»mortem  examination  to  de- 
cide on  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  all 
of  which  Mrs.  Evans  describes  witii  a 
superabundance  of  realistic  detail 

As  might  be  expected,  Mrs.  Evana  haa 
implidt  belief  in  the  medicd  efficaoj  oi 
charms  and  spells.  Being  recently  in  aome 
danger  through  a  sudden  attack  A  hemoi^ 
rhage,  brought  on  by  over-exertion,  she  went^ 
it  b  true^  through  the  preliminary  form 
of  sending  for  the  locd  doctor,  and  partislly 
following  his  advice.  But  in  her  inmost 
heart  she  was  not  very  sanguine  aboai  die 
results  of  his  treatment,  and  openly  ex- 
pressed her  intention,  shodd  he  prove 
incompetent  to  ded  with  her  caae,  of 
calling  in  an  old  woman,  who  was  reputed 
to  have  done  wonders  under  similar  drcunk- 
stances.  ''She  do  say  some  words  over 
you,  I  don't  rightly  know  what  they  be ; 
but  there's  many  a  one  that  she  have  eared 
after  they've  been  given  up  by  the  doct<» !  "* 
That  was  Mrs.  Evana's  account  of  the 
healing  process,  detailed  with  the  nfemoai 
good  fddt  However,  she  was  not  able  to 
test  the  old  woman's  powers  in  her  own 
person,  as,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
regular  medicd  practitioner  was  eminently 
suceessfd  in  restoring  her  to  hedth. 

Whilst  vidting  amongst  eottagera  one 
cannot  hdp  remarking  the  extiaordinaiy 
lack  of  common  sense  cUsplayed  in  brining 
up  children  and  nursbg  die  dck.  CareleBB 
ignorance,  qdte  as  much  aa  poverty^  ia 
accountaUe  for  the  wonderfd  miztoKo  of 
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ttninitable   sabitancM   upon   which    the 
babies  are  too  often  reared. 

*<Therel  He  don't  eeem  at  all  well,  that 
be  don't  1  Maybe  it's  a  bit  of  oork  that  he 
iwallowed  when  he  were  having  a  driok  of 
fftther's  eider  that's  upset  him/'  said  a 
Isbonrer's  wife  to  me  one  daj,  when  ae*> 
oonntbg  for  the  sndden  indisposition  of 
hereUldi  aged  two.  Upon  another  occasion 
a  woman  explained  to  me  how  she  had 
gone  on  an  excursion  to  the  sea^side^ 
which  inyolved  rising  abont  four  a.m., 
f oOowed  by  six  hoars  in  the  train,  and  a 
letnm  at  inidnight^  because  she  thought  it 
would  do  her  two  chOdren— one  a  baby  in 
arms-HBO  much  good  to  have  some  sea  air. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  poor  peoplci 
although  losing  many  livesi  are  saved  much 
anxiety  by  their  fatalism  and  belief  that 
iUnesses  are  inevitable  eviU  Whilst  the 
clergyman  and  the  squire  are  worrying  and 
fretting  lest  their  families  should  suffer  in 
some  prevailing  epidemic,  the  other  inhabl- 
tsnts  of  the  village  are  seldom  terrified 
into  taking  the  smdlest  precautions  against 
infection.  Of  course,  any  isolation  of  the 
patient  in  an  ordinary  cottage  is  clearly 
impossible,  and  even  if  it  could  be  managed 
would  run  counter  to  all  traditional 
methods  of  exhibiting  sympathy  by  per- 
petually running  in  to  exchange  a  few 
words  with  the  sufferer.  Every  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  neighbourly  kindness 
that  Is  often  exhibited  during  outbreaks  of 
illness,  but  when  all  this  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, much  danger  might  be  avoided 
if  people  could  repress  tiim  curiosity  to 
personaOy  examine  specially  unattractive 
forma  of  disease.  I  have  been  told  of  a 
cottage  woman  who  proudly  carried  about, 
and  exhibited  to  her  friends,  pieces  of  skin 
from  her  child,  who  was  peeling  after 
scarlet  fever.  It  has  also  come  under  my 
own  observation  that  in  a  wayside  puUic- 
honee  there  can  be  several  scarlet  fever 
caaee  and  a  death  from  diphtheria,  without 
wiaibly  diminishing  its  popularity  as  a 
place  of  resort  whilst  the  illnesses  ran  their 
ooime. 

When  recently  viaiting  a  bed-ridden  old 
woman  of  eighty,  who  was  suffering  from  an 
attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  I  found  her 
permanently  established  in  a  comer  of  the 
kitchen,  with  constant  cooking,  drying  of 
newly-waahed  dothes,  and  occMional  shoe- 
making,  going  on  round  her  bed.  It  was 
mid-winter,  and  there  were  four  doors  to 
the  room — one  leading  straight  into  the 
{garden — ^through  which  a  constant  stream 
of   neighbours  were  for  ever  coming  and 


going,  to  enquire  into  and  comment  on  the 
condition  of  the  invdid.  Tet  my  old 
friend  had  lived  in  that  kitchen  day  and 
n%ht  ever  since  she  became  bed-ridden, 
more  than  a  year  beforci  preferring  it 
with  its  constant  noise^  bustle,  and  con- 
tending smells,  to  the  comparative  isolation 
of  a  bedroom.  And— granted  the  possi- 
bility of  existing  at  all  under  such  condi- 
tions— ^it  was  certidnly  much  more  cheerful 
downstairs.  THien  at  her  worst,  and  ap- 
parently in  a  most  critical  state  of  health, 
she  found  more  comfort  in  quenching  her 
feverish  thbstwitiisips  of  home-brewed  beer 
out  of  a  teaHsup  th«i  in  any  other  fashion. 
The  discomforts  of  the  situation  were  in  no 
way  apparent  to  her ;  in  fact  both  she  and 
her  famDy  were  evidently  convinced  that 
no  possible  pains  had  been  spared  to  con- 
duce to  her  recovery.  Curiously  enough 
the  lung  misdiief  psased  off  with  far  less 
trouble  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
showing  that  a  condition  of  things  which 
would  be  absolutely  intolerable  to  one 
class  of  invalid  is  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
another. 

On  the  all-important  subject  of  sport, 
the  different  views  of  various  country 
people  are  very  strongly  marked.  One 
steady  old  mason  of  my  acquabtance,  at 
the  first  indication  that  the  hounds  were 
in  the  neighbourhood,  would  throw  down 
his  tools,  and  run  after  them  all  day; 
whilst  another  equally  industrious  work- 
man could  scarcdy  conceal  his  contempt 
for  the  amount  dt  time  and  money  ex- 
pended on  such  sports.  One  day,  finding 
a  little  village  boy  busily  engaged  in  try- 
ing to  push  an  unwilling  cat  down  a  hole 
in  a  bulk,  I  elicited  from  him  that  the 
ambition  of  his  life  was  to  keep  a  dog 
and  hunt  things.  In  the  meantime,  he 
had  obtained  permission  from  the  good- 
natured  farmer  to  try  and  catch  a  rabbit 
with  the  help  of  his  mother's  cat,  which 
was  participating  in  the  sport  much  against 
its  iHll.  Some  months  later,  hearing  that 
the  diild  was  ill,  I  went  to  his  home, 
and  found  him  lying  in  bed  hall  uncon- 
scious. PresenUy,  however,  he  started 
up,  and  excitedly  muttered  some  words 
that  I  could  not  catch.  "  He  takes  your 
muff  for  a  dog,  ma'am,''  explabed  the 
poor  mother.  "His  mind's  running  on 
a  dog  all  the  time.  We  got  a  bit  of  a 
china  image  of  one,  thinking  it  might 
quiet  him — ^but  it  ain't  no  manner  of  use." 
Poor  Willy's  ambition  was  not  destined  to 
be  realised,  for  this  proved  his  last  iUness. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 
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yfritiog  country  oottagen  b  a  decidedly 
interestins  occapatioD.    In  a  porely  agri- 
cultural &trlet^  the  porerty  ie  seldom  of 
a  dlstretsiDg  nature,  and  though  many 
labourers'  wives  work  hard — more  eipeclally 
if  they  are  sufficiently  prosperous  to  keep 
a  ooW|  pigs,  and  poultry — yet  their  work 
is  of   an  intermittent  nature,  that   ean 
always  be  cheerfully  set  aside  in  faronr 
of   half   an  hour's  gossip.    They  are  a 
singularly  easy  class  of  people  to  get  on 
with,  provided  one  makes  the  necesiary 
mental  effort  to  enter  into  their  circum- 
stances— to   properly  appreciate,  for   in- 
stance, the  sense  of  loss  sustained  by  an 
old  woman  when  an  unusually  hard  frost 
breaks  the  fragment  of  a  glass  bottle  in 
which  she  has  kept   her  blackbg  "for 
a  matter  of  forty  years."    A  few  local 
expressions  have  to  be  mastered  in  every 
fresh  neighbourhood.    It  is  puzzling  at 
first  to  hear  a  ringularly  prepossessing  lady 
extolled  on  account  of  being  '*  such  a  plain 
woman";  to  find  a  hard  frosty  even  if  it 
endure  a  month,  alluded  to  as  "  a  storm  " ; 
and  for  the  utmost  rigours  of  winter  only 
to  extort  the  remark  that  "  it's  right  cool, 
indeed  1 "    The  sufferer  who  observes  with 
a  groan:    "Lor',  I  haven't  enjoyed  such 
a  Christmas  as  this  for  rheumatics — ^no, 
not  for  years ! "  is  certainly  not  expressing 
himself  as  we  do.    But  a  little  reflection 
and  imagination  will  gradually  elucidate 
the  knotty  points.    Above  all,  if  one  wants 
to  learn    anything  of    cottagers'  private 
views  and  habits,  one  must  have  patienoe 
and  plenty  of  time  to  spare.    Country 
people  cannot  be  hurried,  and  the  bare 
suspidon  that   you  are  examining  their 
traditional  lines  of  thought  in  an  unsym- 
pathetic or  critical  spirit  will    at    onoe 
reduce  them  to  a  stolid  sUenoe. 


BOMBAY. 

In  the  golden  glow  of  a  radiant  sunset 
the  noble  harbour  of  Bombay  presents  a 
scene  of  unrivalled  beauty.  The  towers 
and  spires  of  the  shining  city  rise  from  a 
floating  veil  of  amber  mfat ;  and  the  deep 
blue  water,  breaking  in  ripples  of  flame  on 
the  sandy  shore,  suggests  some  heavenly 
vision  of  the  glassy  sea  mingled  wi A  fire. 
The  feathery  pahns  of  the  island-studded 
bay  look  black  as  night  against  the  burn- 
ing sky.  Fantastic  boats  with  bent  spars 
and  tawny  sails  dart  between  steamers, 
irondads,  and  floating  batteries,  the 
guttural  chants  of  native  boatmen  mingling 


with  the  songs  of  English  blue-jaokets^  and 
the  damour  of  the  niScnown  tongues  whioh 
render  cosmopolitan  Bombay  a  second 
Babd. 

The  litUo  fisUng  village  of  Mxanbrn- 
Devi,  rented  to  Biego  In  A.D.  1548  by  tha 
King  of  Portugal  for  a  handful  of  diver 
coins,  passed  tuongh  many  strange  vidsri- 
tudes  before  reaohing  her  present  oommand- 
ing  position  as  Queen  of  the  Indian  Seas. 
On  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  Second  with 
his  Portuguese  wif  e^  Catharine  of  Bragansai 
he  received  the  island  of  Bombay  aa  a 
portion  of  the  bridd  dowry,  and  in  1664 
ceded  the  mdarid  spot  to  the  East  India 
Company  on  payment  of  an  annud  rmt  off 
ten  pounds  in  gold.  At  tSiis  date  tha 
population  only  consisted  of  ten  thoosaad 
souls,  but  the  last  census  registered  the 
number  of  inhabitants  at  eight  hundred 
thousand,  showing  an  increase  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  the 
preceding  decade,  wUle  the  population  of 
Cdcutta  remdned  stationary,  and  that 
of  Madras  diminished  during  tiie  same 
period.  The  early  Portuguese  settleia  in 
Bombay  were  so  deeply  impressed  by  the 
natnrd  beauty  of  tUs  Eastern  paradise, 
that  they  designated  it "  A  ilha  da  boa 
vida  "— «  The  Ide  of  Happy  ^Life  **— a 
prognostication  doomed  to  disappointmenti 
for  the  hapless  Europeans  died  off  Iflm 
flies  in  the  fatd  atmosphere  of  Momba- 
Devi,  now  the  hedthy  and  beautiful  dty  of 
Bombay.  Even  thirty  years  ago  the 
camping-ground  on  the  present  esplanade 
was  known  as  *'  Acddama  " — '*  the  plaoe  to 
bury  strangers  in" — but  green  maldana 
and  stately  avenues  have  replaced  stagnant 
pools  and  miasmatic  swamps,  until  the 
fiends  of  fever  and  cholera  are  dmoet 
expelled  from  theb  former  fsstneaiL 
European  enterprise  and  native  munifioenee 
combined  to  secure  civic  prosperity,  and 
the  vast  sum  of  seven  millions  sterling 
was  expended  on  architectural  and  aani- 
tary  improvements.  Bombay,  unlike  the 
majority  of  great  ports,  possesses  no  riTer, 
and  occupies  a  duster  of  islands  artificially 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  thie 
mainland  by  means  of  causeways  smd 
viaducts,  which  form  a  peninsula  Mid 
create  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  tlM 
East.  The  origfaid  fortifications  being  ont 
of  date  and  useless  for  modem  warfroe, 
have  been  partially  demolished  and  effident  I 
defences  erected  in  their  place.  Tftiree-  I 
fifths  of  the  population  are  BUndns,  mainly  I 
divided  into  Yishnavites  and  ShivdteB,dia.  I 
tinguished  from  each  other  by  the  vertieal  I 
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or  horizontal  *'  TUak,"  or  "prayer-mark,'' 
on  the  forehead.  Two  hundred  thooeand 
Mohammedans  and  fifty  thousand  Parsees 
inhabit  distinet  quarters  in  the  native 
town;  and,  though  the  eomparatitrely 
small  number  of  twelve  thousand  souls 
represents  the  European  element,  Western 
influence  predominatesi  and  the  presence 
of  gas,  electric  light,  and  tramways  in  the 
Hindu  quarter  demonstrates  the  success 
with  wmch  English  energy  carries  the 
war  of  progress  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  enemy's  camp.  A  network  of  streets 
converges  round  the  superb  railway  station, 
a  chef-d'oBUvre  of  modem  architecture, 
with  pink  and  white  domes  rising  above 
vaulted  halls  supported  on  granite  pillars, 
and  encircled  by  baleoniesi  where  the 
sculptured  parrots  and  peacocks,  of  Boyal 
India  surround  the  symbols  of  British 
sovereignty. 

As  the  sun  sinks  below  the  horizon  the 
strains  of  the  band  echo  from  the  brown 
balconies  of  the  picturesque  Tacht  Glob, 
and  carriages  of  gaudily-clad  natives  and 
white-robed  Europeans  fill  the  spacious 
area  of  the  Apollo  Bunder,  a  noble  stone 
quay  which  commands  one  of  the  fairest 
sea-pictures  In  the  world.  Silvery  clouds 
of  pigeons  wheel  and  flutter  round  the 
•tall  warehouses  of  ghdn  which  line  a  row 
of  wharves  laden  with  bales  of  cotton, 
each  native  merchant  contributing  his 
quota  of  com  towards  the  support  of 
uiese  feathered  pensioners,  who  pass  their 
Kttlelives  in  unmolested  security.  Universal 
kindness  to  birds  and  animals  characterises 
the  historic  creeds  of  the  East,  and  in 
the  famous  Pinjr&pool  of  Bombay,  bullocks, 
dogs,  and  birds,  otherwise  homeless  and 
stwring,  find  food  and  shelter  together 
with  tike  numerous  aged  and  decrepit 
animals  for  which  this  asylum  was  erected 
by  native  charity. 

From  the  broad  verandah  of  the  hotel, 
shaded  by  the  over- arching  trees  of  the 
University  gardens,  we  look  down  upon 
a  curious  phase  of  native  life,  exhibited 
for  the  special  entertainment  of  the 
"sahib-lok."  Performing  monkeys  exe- 
cute various  gymnastic  feats;  conjurers 
swallow  fire  and  swords  with  stolid  im- 
partiality; and  snake-charmers,  with  a 
deafening  din  of  tom-toms,  lure  their 
glistening  cobras  from  baskets  of  plated 
palm-leaves,  until  the  Hthe  brown  bodies 
of  the  would-be  sorcerers  are  encircled 
with  gruesome  mantles  of  coiling  folds. 
Although  the  fangs  of  the  snakes  are 
drawn,  and  the  terrible  hoods  are  spread 


in  fraitless  rage,  the  operation  needs  re- 
petition every  two  months,  and  the  car»> 
lessness  of  long  habit  createsacertain  amount 
of  apprehension.    An  emerald-green  snake 
mriggles  across  the  road  only  to  fall  into 
the  clutches  of  a  mongoose,  for  this  pretty 
little  animal,  harmlees  and  affectionate  to 
the  world  in  general,  Is  the  deadliest  enemy 
of  the  snske  tribe,  killing  even  the  dreaded 
cobra  instantaneously  by  breaking  the  back 
with  a  sudden  jump.    A  man  dad  only 
in  a  yellow  scm    and  turban  opens  a 
mouth  stained  with  the  vivid  vermilion 
of  betel-juice,  to  show  that  the  mango-seed 
just  swwowed  has  already  become  a  small 
tree  with  green  leaves  pushing  towards 
the  light.    A  woman  appears  next  upon 
the  scene,  bringing  a  crying  baby  in  a 
closed  hamper  of  bamboa  A  dozen  swords 
are  instantly  thrust  through  the  interstices 
amid  the  ear-piercmg  yells  of  the  supposed 
victim;  but   as  soon  as  the  formidable 
blades  are  withdrawn,  the  nine-lived  in- 
fant tumbles  out  of  the  basket,  and  salaams 
to  the  assembled  audience,  holding  out  her 
tiny  brown  liand  for  the  well^eserved 
"bakshbh."    As  the  fun  waxes  fast  and 
furious,  sundry  quarrels  and  recriminations 
between  the  rival  magicians  attract  the 
intervention  of    the  native  police,  who, 
'*  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,'^  sym- 
bolised  by  red  turban  and  blue  tunic, 
soon    disperse    the   performers,  bag  and 
baggage,  hastening  the  enforced  departure 
with  unlimited   kicks  and    thumps  sub- 
missively received.    The  chimes  from  the 
clock  tower  of  the  University  and  the 
cawing  of   the    scavenger    crows,  which 
darken  the  trees   in  countless  numbers 
as  they  flock  home  to  roost,  never  permit 
more  than  a  comparative  silence  to  fall 
on  the  street,  and   the  brilliant  groups 
of  all  nations  gathered  in  the  great  hall 
of  the  vast  hotel  make  it  an  epitome  of 
the  many-sided  life  and  world-wide  in- 
terests which  distinguish  Bombay.    The 
cantonments  extend  along  the  shore  on 
either  side  of  the  fort,  and  end  at  Golaba, 
where  a  lighthouse  on  a  rocky  point  marks 
the  outer  horn  of  the  wide  inlet  known 
as  Back  Bay.    The  officers'  bungalows,  with 
their  thatched  roofs  shaded  by  clustering 
palms  and  set  in  green  nests  of  tropical 
verdure,  look  ideal  retreats  of  luxurious 
repose,  and  every  opening  in  the  walls 
of  foliage  Aows  some  blue  creek  or  wind- 
ing arm  of  the  sea. 

The  crowding  monuments  In  the  nave 
of  the  composite  English  Cathedral  recall 
the  early  days  of  the  city,  so  fatal  to  the 
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first  Enropeui  odoniBts  that  almost  eyeiy 
tablet  reeords  lome  tragio  or  prematnre 
leyeranca  of  the  thread  of  life.  Beading 
between  the  lines  of  the  cnunbling  tomb- 
stonesi  with  their  inflated  epitaphs  and 
pompons  inscriptions,  we  learn  to  estimate 
aright  the  heroio  aets  of  courage  and  self- 
samfioe  by  which  the  forgotten  f onnders 
of  Bombay  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
present  Indian  Empire,  A  noble  choir^ 
rich  in  fretted  alabaster  and  costly  mosaic, 
accentuates  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  earlier 
edificci  but  a  sympathetic  tenderness  for  the 
memory  of  a  past  so  deeply  fraught  with 
pain  and  peru  forbids  the  destruction  of 
the  church  built  by  the  English  pioneers 
who  bequeathed  such  a  rich  inheritance  to 
succeedhig  generationa 

The  boundless  wealth  and  fertility  of 
Western  India  are  exemplified  in  the 
multitude  of  indigenous  products  piled  up 
on  eyery  side  of  the  great  Crawford  llarketi 
where  spacious  halls  filled  with  glowing 
firuit  and  fantasticyegetables  extend  inaisles 
of  gorgeous  colouring,  which  conyerge  like 
the  spokes  of  a  gigantic  wheel  round  the 
central  dome.  Pyramids  of  gardenia  and 
tuberose  breathe  the  rich  incense  of  the 
tropics,  and  unknown  blossoms  of  pink 
and  crimson  hue  droop  their  heayy  bells 
among  yellow  allemandas  and  purple 
orchids.  Bapidity  of  decay  equals  luxuri- 
ance of  growth  under  an  Indian  sun,  and 
the  flowers  already  begin  to  fade  in  the 
hands  of  the  brown  maidens  who  sit 
before  eyery  stall  stringing  garlands  of 
dewy  marigolds  and  fragrant  jasmine-buds 
for  the  Hfaidu  sanctuaries,  wUoh,  though 
numerous  in  Bombay,  present  no  special 
features  of  architectural  interest.  The 
great  Walkeshwar  Temple,  on  the  edge  of 
a  sacred  Tank,  attracts  a  yast  concourse  of 
pilgrims,  but  the  reputation  of  this 
fayourite  shrine  is  only  due  to  the 
traditions  connected  with  it  as  the  origi- 
nal stronghold  of  Brahminism  in  MomM- 
Deyi. 

The  yerdant  groyes  of  Malabar  HQl  offer 
a  welcome  retreat  from  the  noise  and  heat 
of  the  tumultuous  city,  and  eyery  green  lane 
between  the  banks  of  choice  ferns  and 
radiant  exotics  is  a  miniature  Eden.  The 
flag  on  Malabar  Point  wayes  aboye  the 
tower  of  Gk)yemment  House,  surrounded 
by  flower-wreathed  bungalows  and  stately 
mansions  buried  in  the  nch  foliage  of  this 
fayourite  European  suburb,  wmch  com- 
mands magnificent  yiews  of  the  broken 
coast  washed  by  the  turquoise  sea.  A 
forest  of  cocoanuts  fills  the  foreground,  and 


the  dark  wall  of  the  Syadrl  Monniaina 
beyond  the  white  houses  of  the  seirg^ 
city  intensifies  the  yiyid  blue  of  sky  and 
water.  A  fleet  of  fishing-boats  catchee  the 
sunset  light  on  bamboo  masts  and  tawny 
ssib,  gUcUng  through  the  transient^pageaiift 
of  departing  day  into  the  yeWet  darkneM 
of  the  swiftly-falling  nighty  and  the 
dazzling  constellations  leap  out  one  by  one 
into  the  infinite  spaces  of  the  oyer-aiching 
heayens  until  they  palpitate  with  conuca- 
tions  of  quiyering  flame.  A  glanee  at  the 
fiery  splendour  of  the  Southern  Croae  or 
the  blazine  belt  of  Orion  in  these  Eaotem 
skies,  expudns  the  secret  of  the  magnetie 
spdl  which  drew  the  sages  of  old  to  read 
In  these  far-off  worlds  the  messages  eent 
from  heayen  to  earth,  and  to  unrayel  the 
tangled  skein  of  human  destiny  by  the 
mystic  march  of  the  silent  stars,  regarded 
with  the  unconscious  poetry  of  Oriental 
minds  as  "  the  thoughts  of  Brahma^" 

The  bright  and  animated  streets  of  the 
natiye  town  are  crowded  with  grotesquely 
painted  temples,  fire-houses  and  mosqoes, 
which  form  appropriate  frames  for  the 
endless  panorama  of  brilliant  liying  pietores 
which  are  unrolled  before  our  wondering 
eyes  as  Moslem,  Parsee,  Hindu,  Bnnnia  and 
Mahratta  mJngle  with  Arab  and  Negro^ 
Malay  and  Chinese,  sayage-looking  Be* 
looches  and  bewildered  islanders  from  the 
surf-beaten  shores  of  the  Laccadiyea  and 
Maldiyes.  Bepresentatiyes  of  almost  eyery 
Oriental  race  augment  the  seething  tide  of 
humanity  which  ebbs  and  flows  thxou|^ 
the  great  Bhendi  Bazaar  in  dazzling  waves 
of  colour,  though  ''  nature  unadorned  * 
undoubtedly  occupies  the  foremost  place. 
The  scanty  retail  trade  of  olden  timee  has 
deyeloped  into  an  annual  total  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  million  sterling,  three- 
fifths  of  which  goes  and  comes  through  die 
Suez  Oanal,  the  life-giying  artery  which 
quickens  tiie  stagnant  pulses  of  the  East 
into  vigorous  motion. 

The  great  Indian  port  which  attraeta 
this  yast  concourse  of  people  is  pre- 
eminently a  stronghold  of  the  Paraee 
community.  These  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Persians  migrated  hither  frooa 
Surat  when  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  early  colony  declined  in  consequenee  of 
the  establishment  of  the  East  India 
Company  In  Bombay,  to  which  they  trana> 
ferrcid  their  capital,  thus  constituting  the 
new  settlement  the  principal  seat  of 
commerce.  TTntrammeUed  by  the  philo- 
sophical subtleties  of  the  Hindu,  or  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  the  Mohammedan,  the 
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keen  and  briUiant  InteUeet  of  the  Panee 
poiMMieB  a  power  of  adaptation  whieh 
Menrea  for  it  a  conspieaotui  place  in  the 
mersantile  world  aa  well  aa  In  thoae  mental 
attainments  now  aeoeaaiUe  to  every  aabjeet 
In  the  British  Empire,  Inespeetire  of  race 
or  ereed.  The  advantage  of  a  eonneetlon 
with  Sorat  was  promptly  realised,  and  the 
enterprising  Asiatic  emkrants  crossed  the 
Perrian  Oiw,  bringing  the  prodaoe  of  their 
pearl  fisheries  to  £e  Dutch  and  Portagnese 
'' factories,"  even  before  the  English  gained 
their  first  f  ootfaiff  in  India  through  a  treaty 

$  ranted  by  Shah  Jehan  A.D.  1615  to  Sir 
homas  Boe,  ambassador  from  James  the 
First  to  the  M<^  Coort  This  contract 
permitted  the  nadens  of  the  East  India 
Company  to  bolld  a  honse  at  Sorat,  to  bear 
arms,  to  exercise  freedom  of  religion,  and 
to  settle  private  disputes.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  great  mercantile  organisation 
soon  required  a  wider  sphere  of  operation 
than  the  circumscribed  area  of  a  forti- 
fied "factory,"  and  the  shrewd  Parsees, 
following  In  the  footsteps  of  the  progresdve 
Wegtem  community,  established  themselves 
in  Bombay,  and  became  an  Important 
element  in  the  hybrid  population. 

In  mental  and  physical  endowments  the 
Parsee  differs  as  mudh  from  the  native  races 
as  he  does  in  costume  and  creed.    Bodily 
strength,  untiring  perseverance  and  vigorous 
energy  have  brought  him  to  the  front,  and 
England  possesses  no  more  loyal  subjects 
than  the  members  of  the  alien  colony  which 
holds  itself  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
native  population  of  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan origin.  The  keen  face,  kindly  smile, 
and  musical  voice  of  the  portly  Parsee,  who 
addresses  us  in  Irreproachable  EoglUi,  indi- 
cate a  type  of  humanity  cast  In  a  totally  dif * 
f erent  mould  from  that  of  his  Oriental  fellow 
aabjeets.    Freedom  from  the  yoke  of  caste 
eondnoes  to  success  In  the  practical  businees 
of  life,  the  Zoroastrian  creed,  inaccurately 
deacribed  as  <*  fire-worship,"  being  In  reality 
a  form  of  monotheism,  equally  exempt  from 
the  narrow  bigotry  of  Islam  and  ttie  super- 
stitioas  materialism  of  Brahminism. 

The  ancient  faith  of  the  Persian  race  arose 
on  those  Caspian  shores  where  land  and  sea 
are  alive  with  the  leaping  flames  of  the 
naphtlia,  which  coloured  the  fantastic 
dreams  of  the  distant  past,  and  suggested 
the  visible  presence  of  divinity  upon  the 
myatic  altar  of  Nature.  The  sacred  fire, 
kfaidled  at  some  blading  fount  on  Persian 
aoil,  accompanied  the  wanderers  from  their 
native  land;  and,  as  the  Oreek  colonists 
lighted  a  lamp  from  the  dying  embers  on 


their  forsaken  hearthstones,  and  bore  it 
aeroas  the  sea  to  kindle  the  light  of  home 
in  the  country  of  thefar  adoption,  so  the 
Persian  exQes  carried  the  hallowed  fiame  to 
consecrate  the  new  temples  of  their  faith 
on  an  alien  shore.  The  chosen  emblem  of 
divine  glory  receives  no  actual  adoration, 
and  the  text  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster  himself  and  regarded  as  the 
sole  rule  of  Parsee  faith  and  practice, 
attributes  an  equal  symbolical  value  to  sun, 
moon,  and  sea,  commanding  that  the  de- 
votions of  the  ftithf ul  should  be  offered  to 
the  Supreme  Being  in  the  presence  of  one 
or  other  of  these  ty^cal  signs,  which  proclaim 
Hb  divine  power.  In  obedience  to  this 
ancient  law,  whidi  sought  to  draw  the  heart 
'<  from  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  the  first 
red  streak  of  dawn  shows  the  sandy  shore 
lined  with  crowds  of  Parsees,  who  fiock 
thither,  book  in  hand,  to  offer  up  their 
morning  prayers  as  the  sun  rises  in  his 
strength,  and  the  music  of  the  rolling  waves 
swells  the  chorus  of  praise.  When  the 
raging  billows  of  the  south-west  monsoon 
break  in  foam  and  thunder  upon  the 
strand,  a  dense  throng  of  worshippers  comes 
forth  in  homage  to  the  Creator  of  the  awe- 
inspiring  scene,  and  the  impressive  fervour 
of  the  chanted  supplications  blends  in 
harmonious  concord  with  the  mysterious 
voices  of  the  deep. 

The  entire  costume  of  the  Parsee  sym- 
bolises the  mysteries  of  religion.  The 
gau2e  shirt,  bound  with  the  sacred  cord 
of  KustI,  must  be  woven  with  seventy- 
two  threads  to  represent  the  chapters  of 
the  ''Izashni,"  and  the  twdve  knots  of 
the  heavy  tassel  signify  the  twelve 
months  of  the  year  and  represent  the 
perpetual  obligation  of  sacred  duties.  The 
embroidery  of  the  sloping  black  hats  carries 
out  a  further  doctrinal  signification,  and 
in  the  white  head-bands  of  the  women 
warp  and  woof  form  an  elaborate  crypto- 
graph of  Zoroastrian  theology.  Even  the 
mode  of  wearing  the  silken  s^rls  of  pink, 
primrose,  aanre,  and  green,  is  prescribed 
by  ritual  law,  though  the  Ibien  head-band 

!;ets  pushed  further  back,  and  the  floating 
olds  of  the  brilliant  veil  occasionally  com- 
bine coquetry  with  orthodoxy.  A  solitary 
instance  recurs  to  memory  of  a  fnzsy  fringe 
framed  by  head-band  and  sirl,  and  con- 
trasting strangely  with  the  Asiatic  face 
and  beautlfnl  mstorle  dress  of  the  wearer; 
but  the  Parsee  beauty  rarely  ventures 
on  such  a  decided  protest  against  the 
tyranny  of  custom  and  creed. 
The  possession  of  unlimited  wealth  en- 
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ables  the  Parseei  of  Bombay  to  ezerobe 
important  control  over  the  fortunes  of 
the  dty,  and  rowa  of  splendid  mansions 
in  the  saborb  of  Parel  show  the  statos 
of  the  colony  which  identifies  itself  with 
Western  progress  while  retdning  original 
character  and  ancient  faith.  The  superb 
carriages  and  horses  of  Parsee  ladies  con- 
tribute to  the  brilliant  effect  of  Esplanade 
and  Bunder»  when  fashionable  Bombay 
assembles  round  the  Yacht  Olub  at  the 
dose  of  day^  and  the  liberty  accorded 
to  Parsee  womanhood  paves  the  way  to 
a  distinctive  position  in  the  Indian  future, 
for  the  Zoroastrian  maiden  remains  un- 
fettered by  the  bondage  of  "purdah*"  or 
the  iron  chains  of  caste.  Although  the 
Parsee  exercises  greater  religious  liberty 
and  wider  toleration  than  his  Hindu  and 
Moslem  compatriotSi  he  shows  implicit 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  his  religion, 
and  scrupulously  observes  the  broad  lines 
of  demarcation  laid  down  for  his  guidance. 
European  feet  wander  almost  at  will 
through  Brahmin  temple  and  Mohamme- 
dan mosque,  but  the  Paraee  fire-houses 
are  jealously  guarded  from  unauthorised 
intrusion,  and  Western  curiosity  must  halt 
unsatisfied  on  the  threshold  of  the  forbidden 
ground,  or  content  itself  with  a  visit  to 
the  unique  burial-place  on  Malabar  Hill, 
where  the  mysterious  "  Towers  of  Silence" 
rise  among  the  rank  vegetation  of  a  melan- 
choly garden. 

Flights  of  crumbling  steps  ascend  through 
a  tangled  wilderness  of  banyan  and  palm 
to  a  level  plateau  crowned  by  five  squat 
white  towers.  The  wide  parapets  of  each 
roofless  edifice  are  darkened  by  crowds 
of  brown  vultures,  which  haunt  the  dreary 
cemetery  and  prey  upon  the  dead  bodies 
which  are  thrust  through  a  cavity  in  the 
side  of  the  building  to  an  iron  grating  in 
the  centre  of  the  hollow  tower.  The  creed 
which  regards  fire  as  the  emblem  of  Divine 
Power  and  Purity  necessarily  forbids  the 
use  of  the  sacred  element  for  the  purpose 
of  cremation,  and  provides  a  ghastly  sub- 
stitute for  this  general  practice.  From 
time  immemorial  &e  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  East  have  buried  their  dead  in 
a  mode  which  ensured  the  immediate 
destruction  of  the  bodily  frames  and  the 
barbaric  rites  of  Persian  sepulture  fulfil 
this  requirement  with  incredible  rapidity. 
The  terrible  birds  swoop  down  in  scores 
upon  their  helpless  prey,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  disjointed  bones  drop 
through  the  grating,  every  remaining  par- 
ticle being  at  once  absorbed  by  filtration 


into  the  earth  beneath.  Tlie  custodian 
shows  a  model  of  the  internal  arrangements, 
but  though  the  horrors  enacted  witliin 
the  waUs  are  veiled  in  darkness,  the  spell- 
bound silence  of  the  gloomy  garden  seema 
fraught  with  portentous  meaningy  and 
the  flapping  of  leaden  wings  on  the  battle- 
ments emphasiaes  tiie  bro<KUng  hush  which 
lingers  round  the  haunted  Towers.  The 
rank  and  straggling  undergrowth  suggests 
decay  rather  than  life,  and  every  ragged 
palm  or  distorted  banyan  seems  writhing 
under  a  mysterious  curse  which  bUghta  the 
terrible  spot  The  dark  shadows  of  the 
crowding  trees,  the  staring  whiteness  of  tlie 
ghastly  sepulchres,  and  t£e  cruel  patience 
of  the  ghonUsh  birdsi  like  embodied  fienda 
hungering  for  their  prey,  enhance  the 
horrors  of  the  barbaric  rites  which  the 
unchanging  laws  of  ancient  Persia  sternly 
enjoined  on  her  children  as  of  binding 
obligation. 

The  steaming  heat  of  November 
necessitates  an  early  start  to  the  palm- 
clothed  island  of  Elephantai  six  miles  from 
the  mdnhmd.  The  transitory  freshneaa  of 
the  radiant  dawn  vanishes  long  before  the 
boat  arrives  at  the  landing-stage,  and  with 
heads  protected  by  sun-umbrellai  pith 
helmet  and  puggaree^  supplemented  with 
the  thick  folds  of  numerous  handkerchiefSi 
we  slowly  and  cautiously  ascend  the  in- 
terminable steps  to  a  group  of  those 
wonderful  cave  temples  which,  as  monu- 
ments of  human  energy  and  industry,  have 
been  compared  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypk 
The  largest  of  the  three  strange  sanctuariea 
of  a  distant  past  is  one  nundred  and 
thirty-two  feet  in  length  and  width, 
though  only  twenty  feet  high.  Bows  of 
massive  piUars  with  sculptured  capitals 
support  the  overhanging  roof  of  virgin 
rock,  the  huge  slabs  which  form  the  aides 
of  the  hoary  shrine  being  carved  in  high 
relief  with  fantastic  representations  of 
Hindu  gods.  A  gigantic  three-sided  bast 
faces  the  main  entrancCi  and  symbolises 
the  Brahminioal  Trinity,  the  hybrid  form 
and  features  indicating  the  compoaite 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  described 
in  the  Shastras  as  "the  God  who  is 
neither  male  nor  female."  On  one  of  the 
broad  ledges  peculiar  to  the  formation  of 
the  trap-rock  stood  the  stone  elephant 
from  which  the  name  of  the  island  ia 
derived,  but  the  iconoclasts  of  earlier  days,  I 
who  mutilated  and  defaced  the  imagea  of  I 
the  gods,  removed  the  figure  of  the  sacred  I 
animisL  Weird  statues  of  Shiva  with  his  I 
wife  Parbutti,  of  Vishnu,  of   Indra  and  I 
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the  elephant-headed  Ganeeh  loom  oat 
in  myflterioiie  oQtUnea  from  the  shadowy 
twilight  of  each  dim  interior,  where 
naxnerons  cobras  haont  the  ereviees  in  the 
lijen  of  rock,  though  they  seldom  show 
themselves  now  that  the  caves  of 
Elephanta  have  become  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  pablic 

The  loxnriant  isle,  teeming  with  rich 
vegetation  and  erowneil  with  slitdy  pahns, 
is  slmost  uninhabitable.  Here  and  there 
a  narrow  path  winds  into  the  green 
reeenes  of  the  thick  jangle  which  clothes 
hill  and  vale  with  interlacing  trees,  and  a 
few  native  villages  nestle  in  the  heart  of 
the  woods,  bat  the  fever-stricken  spot 
proves  so  ifatal  to  human  life  that  only 
those  inured  by  long  habit  can  brave  the 

1  perilous  climate  of  the  malarial  snake-den 
which  was  formerly  known  as  "  Gharapuri " 
"The  Hill  of  Parification."  The  cave 
temples  are  of  unknown  antiquity  and 
probably  of  Buddhist  origin,  but,  when 
the  purer  creed  was  banished  from  India, 
the  ancient  sanctuaries  hewn  in  the  rocks 
and  hidden  by  the  forests  were  converted 
by  the  Brahmin  authorities  into  Hindu 
fihrines.  The  lives  of  the  custodian  and 
his  wife  in  the  adjoining  bungalow  seem 
passed  in  perpetual  conflict  with  snakes 
and  fever,  for  which  even  the  liberal 
stipend  of  the  Government  appears  but 
very  inadequate  remuneration. 

As    we   return    across    the    steaming 
harbour  the  shimmering  atmosphere  waves 
and  dances  like  a  floating  veil  between 
heaven  and  earth ;  the  blue  sea  fades  into 
a  milky  pallor,  as  though  blanched  by  the 
intolerable  heat ;  and  the  heavy  foliage  of 
every  palm-fringed  islet   droops   in   the 
blinding  glare  of  the  blistering  sun.  Bombay 
reaembles  a  city  of  the  dead  as  we  drive 
past  the  closed  shops  and  darkened  houses 
of  the  European  quarter  to  the  slumbering 
hotel,  where  a  drowsy  punkah- wallah  takes 
bin  siesta  in  the  verandah  with  the  cord  of 
the  punkah  wrapped  round  one  bare  brown 
/oot«  which  stirs  as  we  take  refuge  in  dark- 
nesa  and  silence,  with  the  g)^oat  fans  win- 
nowing laaily  overhead.    The  frosts  and 
f€>gB  of  distant  England  seem  no  longer  an 
unmitigated  evil  when  contrasted  wiUi  the 
fier<se  tyranny  of  an  Eastern  sun,  though 
ooantless  modem   appliances   soften   the 
•tress  of  climate  and  the  bitterness  of  exQe 
to  the  successors  of  those  early  colonists, 
^vho  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day 
nns^leviated  by  the  comforts  which  are 
now    brought  within   universal  reach  of 
Iiumrious  Anglo-India. 


AS  UNSOLVED  MYSTERY. 

A  GOMPLSrS  STORY. 
CHAPTER  I.   IN  SEARCH  OF  SUNSHINE. 

NoTHma  could  be  more  incongruous  in 
the  very  nature  of  thugs,  one  would  sup- 
pose, than  a  schoolmis&ess  and  a  ghost, 
the  former  being  the  accredited  foe  of  the 
latter,  waging  as  she  does  uncompromising 
warfare  agaSist  the  imagination  and  aU 
its  works,  especially  against  those  vagaries 
of  the  mere  "fanqr  unsupported  by 
reason  "  which  take  the  form  of  ghosti . 

What  a  reality,  then — I  was  very  nearly 
saying  what  a  substantiality — must  have 
been  that  phantom  which  could  suc- 
ceed in  presenting  itself  to  the  senses  of 
a  case-hardened  preceptress  of  youth  like 
Miss  Beay  I  For  the  medium  was  not  a 
timorous,  excitable  pupil  alone,  not  a  pos- 
ribly  stUl  more  excitable  under-teaoher 
only,  but  the  principal  herself,  and  it  was 
from  the  lips  of  this  lady,  to  whom  I  was 
referred  by  a  most  respectable  house- 
agent,  that  I  heard  the  sufficiently  start- 
ling explanation  of  the  fact^  that  a  certain 
house  in  a  certain  bright  little  town  <'  not 
a  hundred  miles "  from  London  did  not 
retain  its  tenants  for  more  than  a  month 
at  longest. 

The  eminently  respectable  house-agent 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  inform  me 
of  the  above-mentioned  peculiarity  of  the 
house,  for  which  I  offered  myself  as  a 
tenant  for  the  short  term  of  one  year. 

It  was  advertised  to  let  as  furnished,  and 
I,  a  httd- working  journalist  with  a  delicate 
wife  and  large  family  of  small  children, 
took  the  advice  of  our  medical  man  and 
went  down  to  Sheenton  to  inspect  the 
house,  with  a  view  to  trying  the  effect  of 
change  and  country  air  upon  the  health  of 
my  wife  and  youngsters. 

I  found  it  large,  and  old,  and  roomy, 
with  big  **  reception  "  rooms  and  innumer- 
able small  chambers  leading  out  of  one 
another,  up  and  down  steps,  and  at 
ends  of  short,  abrupt  passages — the  very 
place  in  which  to  stow  away  a  round  doEen 
of  children  with  their  attendant  satellites. 

The  house  was  evidently  in  the  early 
stage  of  its  decadence,  for  it  had  once  been 
the  home  of  a  Oountess.  But  it  still 
maintained  its  aristocratic  characteristics 
and  pretensions.  Tliree  or  four  fine  cedars 
still  graced  the  beautiful  lawn  stretching 
round  two  sides  of  the  house.  The  firont 
faced  a  quiet  road  leading  from  the  town 
to  the  <'  Hill,"  while  the  fourth  side  turned 
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a  haughty  shoulder  apon  five  or  six  houses 
of  the  same  heieht  as  itself  joined  on  to  it 
on  that  side,  which  houses,  including  the 
Priory,  when  Kings  and  Queens  kept 
state  at  Sheenton,  had  been  dignified  by 
the  title  of  "  Maid  of  Honour  Bow." 

When,  however,  maids  of  honour  took 
flight  from  Sheenton  in  the  train  of  Boyalty, 
and  the  fine  old  houses  found  themselves 
tenanted  by  other  and  less  exalted  person- 
ages, the  Countess  aforesaid,  either  from 
expediency  or  obstinacy,  had  refused  to 
vacate  the  best  house  in  tiie  Bow,  which 
being  the  end  one  had  the  advantage 
of  a  better  view  and  of  being  almost 
surrounded  by  its  own  grounds,  and  had 
maintained  herself  in  the  odour  of  ex- 
clusiveness  by  buflding  a  wall  with  a  hand- 
some stone  coping  almost  up  to  the  level 
of  the  first-floor  windows  between  her 
neighbour's  forecourt  and  her  own,  carry- 
ing it  as  a  dwtff  wall  surmounted  by  a 
massive  iron  palisading  round  the  house- 
front,  to  which  a  covered  way  led  from 
imposing  double  doors  in  the  widl  to  the 
main  entrance. 

The  Countess  had  also  addM  a  wing 
joining  on  to  the  back  of  the  house 
nearest  the  second  in  the  Bow,  which  wing 
extended  to  the  end  of  the  neighbouring 
gardens,  and  so,  turning  a  stem  r^-bricked 
back  pierced  only  by  three  upper  windows 
insolently  overlooking  without  being  over- 
looked, coldly  overshadowed  and  kept  out 
the  sunshine  from  its  humbler  neighbours. 

A  very  long  and  lofty  room,  which 
occupied  the  ground-floor  of  the  wing,  had 
been  decorated  for  a  music-room.  Above 
were  three  good-sized  bedrooms  lighted  by 
the  above-named  windows. 

The  Priory  was  sufficiently  well  fur- 
nished, though  the  carpets  and  hangings 
might  have  been  fresher^  but  it  was  com- 
fortable and,  above  all,  cheap ;  so  a  bargain 
was  struck  with  alacrity  on  both  sides,  and 
in  the  following  week  we  migrated  to 
SheentoiL 

The  transference  of  such  a  family  was  a 
truly  formidable  business.  We  were  the 
despair  of  the  porters  both  at  Waterloo 
and  Sheenton.  Congestion  of  the  traffic 
seemed  imminent.  But  two  empty  com-* 
partments  were  found  at  length  for  my 
fanuly  and  the  two  nurses — tiie  other 
servants  having  gone  on  to  the  new  house 
in  the  morning — and  sundry  packi^es 
which  my  wife  pertinaciously  declined  to 
lose  sight  of,  light  skirmishers  to  the  main 
body  of  perambulators,  baths,  trunks,  and 
even  rocking-horses,  and  our  big  mastiff 


Duke,  who  (had  been  forgotten  until  the 
last  moment,  in  charge  of  our  one  male 
retainer,  "Buttons." 

These  impedimenta  at  length  disposed  <4 
the  train  moved  off  amidpatheticinjnnetioiia 
from  my  wife  "  not  to  be  late  home,"  and 
frantic  waving  of  little  lumds  from  eania^ 
windows,  to  which  I  could  only  respond  tn 
the  comprehensive  formula  "All  light^" 
and  waving  vigorously  in  response  to  the 
little  ones,  I  left  the  station,  an  object  oi 
respectful  pity  to  the  assembled  railway 
servants  left  to  make  the  most  of  thfiir 
three  minutes'  breathing  space  befate 
another  paterfamilias  should  appear  and 
make  thdbr  lives  a  burden. 

CHAPTER  IL 
"THE  IRON  TONGUB  OF  MZDNIGHT.** 

HAVma  concluded  my  business  in  town, 
I,  like  a  good  husband,  refrained  with 
Spartan  self-denial  from  gobg  to  my  duby 
and  duly  appeared  at  the  Priory — wlqr 
"  Priory  "  no  one,  not  even  the  onuiiaoiant 
house-agent,  could  say — ^in  time  for  dinner, 
well  knowing  that  that  dinner  would  be 
hastily  got  up  in  the  confusion  of  removaii 
and  would  be  consequently  indigestible.  But 
my  wife  would  have  it  so,  and  I  submitted. 

The  dear  children,  divided  between  tha 
desire  to  try  their  new  beds  and  their 
anxiety  to  "  tell  papa  what  they  thought 
of  the  new  house,**  comprondsed  tiia 
matter  by  first  going  to  bed  and  then 
appearing  in  the  dining-room  in  their 
night-dresses  **  to  see  papa,"  to  the^.  horror 
of  all  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
nursery  discipline.  They  were  eaiDy 
induced  to  return  to  their  warm  neati  by  a 
promise  that  papa  would  pay  them  a  visli 
after  dinner. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  took  up  time^ 
the  children  being  broad  awake  and 
garrulous  to  a  degree;  as  also  did  tha 
circuit  of  the  house,  msde  with  a  quene  of 
the  women  at  my  back — ^the  maids  looking 
half  scared  at  what  they  called  the  **  nn- 
kedness  "  of  the  place,  in  order  to  aaoer- 
tain,  not  that  locks,  bolts,  and  bars  wera  in 
proper  working  order — I  had  seen  to  that 
in  my  previous  visits — but  that  they  wnre 
manageable  by  the  servants,  who  woold 
thus  have  no  excuse  for  unfastened  doon 
and  windows  fa  the  future.  Having  alio 
ascertained  that  the  gas  was  equally  easy 
of  manipulation,  I  found  that  the  evening 
had  pasMd,  and  it  was  ten  o'clock  before  I 
went  to  my  room  to  commence  the  two 
hours'  work  I  had  promised  myself  to 
complete  before  the  morning. 
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The  children  had  been  honaed  in  the 
body  of  the  homo  on  aoeonnt  of  the 
Winner  aipeet 

The  end  room  of  the  wins  bebg  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  hooMi  I  had  ehosen  it 
for  my  etady;  the  next  eerred  m  my 
drewing-room ;  and  the  one  nearest  the 
mah  Murt  was  oor  bedroom.  All  these 
rooms  had  doors  opening  on  to  a  corridor, 
zonning  along  the  length  oi  the  wing  on 
the  garaen  sidOi 

I  foond  myself  in  good  vefai  for  writing. 
The  honse  was  ddloionsly  quiet.  Hy 
window  was  open;  for  it  was  one  of  those 
softk  warm  October  nights  which  are  more 
genial  than  many  a  night  in  summer.  The 
air  was  cleaTi  and  the  soft,  deep  darkness 
without  seemed  to  watch  at  my  window 
like  a  bodQy  presence. 

After  making  my  nsnal  sprawling 
floorish  at  the  end  of  my  article,  I  jerked 
down  the  pen  with  a  sigh  of  reUef,  threw 
myself  loxnrioosly  back  in  my  chair  and 
looked  at  my  watch.  It  wanted  five 
mbiTites  to  twelve. 

At  this  momenti  and  without  any  warn- 
ing, a  strong  gnst  of  wind,  coming  no  one 
conld  tell  why  or  whence,  swept  into  the 
room  and  blew  oat  the  lamp,  leaving  the 
night  silent  as  before.  And  then  the  iron 
tongue  of  midnight  from  the  tower  of  the 
old  Norman  church  standing  lower  down 
the  hill,  about  half-way  between  us  and 
the  town,  told  twelve  with  a  stentorian 
volume  and  solemnity  that  seemed  to  fill 
the  room  in  which  I  was  sitting  with 
almost  deafening  sound.  I  had  considered 
the  performance  of  the  dock-bell  rather 
mean  and  tiu'-kettleish  in  the  daylight, 
but  now  the  noise  was  almost  terrible. 
Duke,  chained  in  the  stable-yard,  appeared 
to  find  it  so  too,  for  he  broke  into  a  pro- 
longed howL 

I  forgot  to  mention,  in  describing  the 
house,  that  the  coach-house  and  stables 
were  situated  at  the  back  in  a  paved  yard 
running  at  the  back  of  the  gardens  of 
Maid  of  Honour  Bow,  and  closed  at  the 
end  by  Ug  wooden  gites  opening  upon  a 
narrow  back  street.  Tins  yard  was 
separated  from  the  lawn  at  the  back  and 
side  by  a  wall,  in  which  was  a  door  that 
oonld  be  locked  at  night. 

As  I  sat  in  the  deep  darkness,  rather 
amused  than  not  at  the  vagaries  of  wind 
and  sound,  and  at  Duke's  umbrage  thereat, 
I  was  conscious  of  a  curious  under-current 
of  sound  like  the  small,  shrfll  piping  of  the 
breece  through  a  keyhole.  Wi^out  think- 
ing of  it,  I  beoui^e  aware  that  the  noise 


acquired  volume  and  expanded  into  long- 
drawn  sighsi  or  rather  sroans,  and  to  my 
surprise  and  alarm  resolved  Itself  into  a 
human  cry  for  help. 

I  rushed  to  the  window.  The  cry  was 
there  more  distinct,  and  unmistakeably  an 
appeal  from  some  woman  in  dire  distress. 
I  could  even  make  out  the  words,  ''  Miss 
Beay  I "  with  the  last  vowels  long  drawn 
out,  and  making  an  inexpressibly  sad  and 
blood-curdling  sound  in  the  dead  of  night. 

*«What  is  itt"  I  shouted.  <<Who  is 
there,  and  what  is  the  matter  f " 

No  answer,  but  a  gurgling  sound  as 
though  a  hand  had  bMn  placed  over  a 
mouttL 

The  struggle  seemed  to  be  going  on  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  gardens  below  me, 
or  in  the  stable-yard  about  half-way  down. 
Hie  do^s  lugubrious  whine  still  continued, 
and,  reughting  the  lamp,  I  prepared  to  go 
down  to  the  yard. 

At  this  moment  my  wife,  pale  as  death, 
rushed  bito  my  room,  followed  by  all  the 
maids  and  children  equally  white  and 
horrified. 

"What  is  itt  Whoisiti  Whatisthe 
matter  f"  cried  my  wife,  re-echoing  my 
own  words.  **  Oh,  Geoffirey,  my  love,  yon 
shall  not  go  down  alone." 

Before  I  could  reply  the  cries  were  re- 
peated^ and  all  the  women  and  children 
lookmg  ready  to  faint,  my  wife  flew  to  the 
wfaidowin  desperation  and  repeated  the 
inevitable  formula  to  the  accompaniment 
of  Duke's  howUng. 

No  reply  came,  but  a  window  in  one  of 
the  houses  was  thrown  up,  a  night-capped 
head  was  protruded,  and  an  irate  voice 
enquired ; 

"  What's  all  this  row  about  t  111  lodge 
a  complaint  against  that  howling  brute  at 
the  Bench  to-morrow,  or  my  name  isn't 
Joseph  Simmons." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  I  shouted  in  my  turn, 
^'but  the  dog  is  of  little  consequence  com- 
pared with  that  poor  creature  in  distress, 
whoever  she  may  be.  Will  you  not  come 
and  assist  me  In  discovering  what  is  the 
matter  f" 

The  man  burst  out  laughing,  to  my 
great  disgust 

*'  Oh,"  said  he, "  you  are  another  of  those 
fools  who  beUeve  in  ghosts.  The  two  last 
tenants  of  that  house  left  after  a  short 
time  on  account  of  voices  which  were  heud 
at  nighty  not  only  by  one  person,  but  by  all 
in  the  house — servants,  visitors,  children — 
every  one  was  bound  to  awake  and  hear 
the  voices.     Nobody  outside  ever  hears 
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tbem,  and  the  only  voice  I  object  to  ia 
tibAt  of  your  confounded  animil,  which  is 
enough  to  raise  the  very  dead," 

I  began  feebly  to  apologise  for  disturb- 
ing our  nelghboori  when  the  cries  recom- 
menced, bat  more  faintly,  as  though  the 
Qtterer  were  becoming  exhausted. 

"  Gtood  night/'  said  the  man  at  the  win- 
dow imperturbably.  **  I  must  decline  to 
assist  in  investigating  moonshine^  though 
I  shall  not  fail  to  look  into  the  matter 
of  that  ghost-raising  dogi"  and  he  dosed 
the  window  with  a  Sang. 

As  for  me,  I  could  stand  the  horror 
and  suspense  no  longer,  but  slipping  my 
revolver  into  my  breast-pocket,  and  taking 
a  big  stick,  I  went  down  the  stairs  two 
at  a  time,  to  find  the  astute  Buttons  at 
the  foot  In  company  with  a  constable, 
whom  he  had  intercepted  on  his  beat 

This  officer  was  civil,  but  firm  in  his 
refusal  to  join  me. 

"It  ain't  no  manner  of  use,  sir,"  he 
said;  "this  ain't  the  first  time  we  has 
been  called  in,  but  nobody  can't  find  no- 
thing. Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  it's  like, 
but  you'll  find,  sir,  as  the  neighbours  won't 
stand  the  dog,"  said  the  constable  as  he 
moved  ofi; 

All  was  agidn  quiet  when  I,  with  Buttons, 
whose  teeth  chattered  with  fright,  unbdted 
the  door  into  the  stable-yard.  Duke  had 
ceased  to  complain  as  we  threw  around 
the  light  of  our  lanterns.  Nothing  unusual 
was  to  be  seen.  The  great  elms  waved 
gently  in  a  light  breeze  that  had  sprung 
up,  and  a  neighbouring  chanticleer  began 
to  crow  lustily.  And  then  we  were  left 
in  peace.  But  on  every  succeeding  night, 
as  long  as  we  remained  in  that  accursed 
Priory,  were  we  treated  to  this  midnight 
horror,  when  every  soul  belonging  to  the 
house  was  compelled  to  wake  up  and 
listen  and  be  appalled. 

CHAPTER  III.     "GIVE  HER  A  LITTLE 


EARTH  FOR  CHARITY. 


tt 


I  NEED  not  say  that  the  next  morning 
found  me  at  the  house-agent's  office  very 
much  earlier  than  he  wished  to  see  me. 
He  appeared  to  expect  me,  however,  and 
evidently  anticipated  rough  weather. 

"Well,  sir,"  thundered  I,  "what  do 
you  mean  by  letting  a  house  with  such  a 
drawback  as  ha?  the  Priory  t " 

"Drawback,  sir  I "  he  began.  "A  most 
eligible,  low-rented " 

Bat  I  cut  him  short  with : 

"  Yes,  the  house  is  cheap  enough,  but  it 
is  also  exceedingly  nasty.  You  know  what  | 


I  mean  well  enough — the  last  two  tenants 
stayed  only  a  very  short  time.  You  know  the 
reason,  and  I  demand  that  the  agreement 
be  at  once  cancelled  and  the  deposit  money 
returned.  We  cannot  renuSb  at  the 
Priory." 

The  agent  saw  that  It  was  no  use  trying 
to  brazen  the  matter  out 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he  with  an  air  of  relief 
"  I  must  give  in.  You  are  the  third  tenant 
of  that  troublesome  house  that  has  told 
the  same  story.  But  before  you  take  action 
in  the  matter,  let  me  beg  you  to  listen  to 
my  motives," 

"Your  motives  are  nothbg  to  me,  air,"  I 
retorted  hotly.  "We  shall  leave  in  a 
week  at  farthest — our  own  house  being  in 
the  house-paintezs'  hands,  we  cannot 
return  at  once.  If  what  is  right  is  not 
done  by  that  time  you  will  hear  from  my 
lawyers." 

"  Perhaps  if  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name 
of  humanity,  you  may  be  inclined  to  listen, 
sir,"  he  persisted. 

"  Humanity,"  said  I,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"When  you  have  inhumanly  exposed  a 
delicate  woman  with  a  family  of  young 
children  to  such  shocking  circumstancea  aa 
those  of  last  night,  and  rendered  us  practi- 
cally homeless  1 " 

"It  is  aU  true,  sb,  but  I  think  if  you 
saw  the  lady — the  owner  of  the  house,  Ulsa 
Beay,  in  whose  Interests  I  have  acted ** 

"  Miss  Beay ! "  I  shouted.  "  Why,  that 
was  the  name  used  by  the  voice  in  crying 
for  help." 

"I  admit  that,  sir,  though  I  never  have 
heard  it,"  he  rejoined.  "No  outsider 
has,  which  might  make  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  establish  a  case  against  oa, 
one  of  the  other  tenants  being  dead  and 
the  other  in  San  Francisca  And  wliat 
advantage  would  you  gaint  Misa  Beaj 
hasn't  one  penny-piece  to  rub  againat 
another,  and  you  would  not  care  to  take 
the  house  in  judgement,  I  suppose — ^ith  in 
the  market." 

*<  Make  your  mind  easy  about  thai,^  I 
retorted.  "  There  are  the  servants,  and  I 
have  invited  a  whole  army  of  visitors  to 
remain  with  us  one  night  at  least.  Bat 
you  may  give  me  Miss  Beay's  address." 

I  was  actuated  by  simple  curiodt^  in 
going  to  Chiswick  to  look  for  Miss  Beay. 

I  found  her  living  in  a  poverty-stricken 
little  house  near  the  Mall— a  tall,  spare, 
frightened-looking  lady,  who  ahnostfaiated 
when  I  told  her  my  errand. 

"  Now,  Miss  Beay,"  I  said  peremptorily, 
"you  must  tell  me  the  history  of  jAJi* 
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hoiiM,  ind  I  will  deal  as  lenienily  with  yoa 
uleto." 

With  ahakbg  hands  she  motioned  me  to 
S  chair,  and  then,  sinking  on  an  old  sofa, 
after  two  ot  three  attempts  she  began : 

''Iliree  years  sinoe  I  was  eondneting  a 
protptooas  ladies'  bouding^whool  at  Bays- 
water,  when  in  an  evil  hoar  I  listened  to 
the  peisassions  of  my  brother  and  removed 
m J  Bohool  to  the  Priory,  in  the  purchase 
of  which  I  sank  nearly  the  whole  of  my 
ssvfags. 

'^Matters  never  went  well  with  me  after- 
wards.   The  pupils  did  not  like  the  house. 
The  servants  said  it  was  haunted,  but  I 
hoped  they  would  settie  dowa    I  knew 
nothing  of  my  neighbours,  excepting  that 
my  cook,  a  garrulous  woman,  declared  that 
the  upper  windows  in  the  centre  house  in 
the  Bow  were  always  closely  shuttered,  that 
smoke  issued  from  the  chimneys  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  and  that  the  gardener  had 
repeatedly  found  the  wicket  in  our  stable- 
y  wd  gates  open  in  the  morning,  though  he 
had  locked  it  overnight    I  paid  no  hMd  to 
these  stories,  feeling  that  all  the  peculiarities 
had  been  accounted  for  when  cook  said 
the  people  were  foreigners. 

''  About  three  months  after  I  had  settled 
at  Sheenton  I  invited  a  few  friends  to  spend 
the  evening  with  me,  and,  as  most  of  them 
resided  in  town,  it  was  necessary  to  take 
supper  early. 

"Grossing  the  hall  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  little 
nephew  Philip,  who  spent  most  of  his  time 
with  me. 

*<The  music  had  probably  disturbed  his 
slumbers.  I  ascended  to  his  bedroom — the 
front  one  nearest  the  neighbouring  houses 
and  adjoining  mine — the  first  room  in  the 
wing.  The  dear  boy  needed  some  pacifying. 
I  took  him  out  of  his  bed,  wrapped  a  shawl 
roond  him,  and  placed  him  in  my  lap  by 
the  window,  and  was  only  too  glad,  being 
an  old-fashioned  person,  that  he  persisted 
in  repeating  'Tinkle,  tinkle,  ickle  'tar,'  from 
beglniiliig  to  end. 

*'Ab  he  did  so  with  his  cherub  face 

tamed  to  the  sky,  I  saw  my  tall  second 

honaemaid  pass  the  dwarf  wall  in  front  of 

the  house  and  go  down  the  Bow  towards 

the  town.    Thinking  something  might  be 

wanted  in  the  house,  of  which  she  was  in 

qneat,  I  was  greatly  startied  when  Philip 

said.    *Look,  auntie,   liardaret  down  in 

darden.'    Throwing  up  the  window,  I  was 

jaat   in  time  to  see  Margaret,  her  white 

'  doad '  round  her  neck,  disappear  down  the 

area  steps  of  the  centre  house  of  the  Bow. 


"  Now  I  had  brought  up  this  girl  from 
a  child  of  twelve  years  old,  and  was  much 
attached  to  her." 

Here  the  narrator  almost  broke  down, 
but  soon  was  able  to  continue. 

"  I  was  exceedingly  vexed,  for  I  ^had 
forbidden  my  servants  to  gossip  with 
neighbours,  least  of  all  with  such  neigh* 
boura  Slightiy  apprehensive  too,  I  could 
not  tell  whv,  I  ttuew  a  shawl  over  my 
head,  and  after  putting  my  little  pet  back 
into  ids  warm  nest,  stole  quletiy  out  of  the 
house,  and  knocked  at  the  area  door  of 
number  three. 

"  The  servant  who  answered  it  declared 
that  Margaret  had  not  been  there.  I  in- 
sisted that  I  had  seen  her  enter.  The 
girl  was  obstinate  and  I  came  away. 

"  At  this  moment  the  supper-bell  rang, 
and  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  see  the 
cook  aaslstuig  the  parlourmaid. 

« <  Where  is  Margaret  f '  I  asked. 

" '  She've  gone  to  bed  with  a  headache,' 
stammered  cook|  who  was  a  new  importa- 
tion. 

"  Supper  was  ended,  and  there  was  no 
Margaret.  My  guests  took  their  departure 
towuds  eleven  o'clocki  and  still  the  girl 
had  not  returned.  I  thought  it  time  to 
demand  of  her  evidenUy  frightened  fellow- 
servants  what  had  become  of  her. 

'<  In  their  terror,  the  girls  admitted  that 
Margareti  having  really  a  headache,  had 
slipped  out  to  take  a  turn,  and  had  agreed 
in  returning  to  call  upon  the  servant  at 
number  three,  whom  she  had  spoken  to 
at  church,  in  order  to  gratify  thefar  foolish 
curiosity  concerning  the  mystery  of  the 
shuttered  windows,  and  so  on. 

■*  My  alarm  was  now  very  great.  We 
searched  the  house,  and  with  lanterns  ex- 
plored the  garden,  calling  loudly  upon  the 
girl's  name.  The  door  into  the  yard  was 
locked  as  usual,  the  gardener  taking  the 
key  as  well  as  that  of  the  back  gates  with 
him,  in  order  to  obtain  admitttmee  in  the 
morning. 

"  Almost  desperate,  I  put  on  my  bonnet 
and  went  boldly  and  knocked  at  the  front 
door  of  number  three.  The  servant  said 
that  her  master  and  mistress  were  from 
home,  and  again  protested  that  my  maid 
was  not  there. 

"  Encountering  the  policeman  on  his 
beat  on  my  way  back,  I  told  him  of  my 
trouble  and  begged  him  to  go  to  the  house 
I  had  just  left.  He  declined  to  do  that, 
saying  that  probably  the  girl  would  turn 
up  beiiore  long,  but  that  he  would  '  keep 
an  eye  on  number  three.' 
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*'  My  itftte  of  mind  nuiy  be  imagined ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  my  Mdatanta  and 
papilsy  who  were  all  had^ed  together  like 
frightened  sheep,  I  made  the  belt  of  the 
matter  and  affeeted  to  go  to  bed.  It  was  a 
dark  night  in  October.  A  low  wind  swept 
throiu;h  the  trees  and  roond  the  house, 
and  died  away.  As  it  swelled  ngtia  it 
seemed  to  bring  to  my  ears  a  wailing 
sound  like  a  yoice  in  diatresSi  I  Ustenea 
intently,  and  to  my  horror  heard  my  own 
name  tlurioe  repeated  in  acoents  of  pain  in 
Margaret's  Toioe.  I  flew  to  ttie  window 
and  called  oat : 

''  'Margaret,  oh,  where  are  yoaf ' 

" '  I  am  here,  in  the  stable-yard,'  she  an- 
swered faintly. 

"  'Why  did  yon  not  knock  at  the  garden 
door  t  We  have  been  looking  for  yon,'  I 
said. 

" '  Beeanse  I  am  hnrt ;  I  cannot  move,' 
she  replied,  still  more  faintly. 

"Horrified,  I  tnmed  to  find  all  the 
honsehold  behind  mey  terror-stricken. 

" '  Now,'  said  I  to  the  servants,  '  von 
must  go  and  fetch  Barton  instantiy,  bat 
bring  the  keys  yoarselves.' 

"  Two  of  them  went  ofT,  and  I  tamed  to 
the  window  to  comfort  poor  Margaret  with 
asBorances  of  speedy  assistance,  though  it 
was  some  distance  to  the  gardener's  cottage. 

"  I  gathered  that  she  had  gone  to  num- 
ber three,  and  that,  hearing  my  voice  en- 
quiring for  her,  she  had  escaped  into  Uie 
garden ;  that  the  servant-maid  there  had 
helped  her  to  the  top  of  the  high  fence, 
from  which  she  had  fallen  on  to  the  flag- 
stones of  the  stable-yard ;  that  the  other 
girl,  unaware  that  she  was  hurt,  had 
harried  back  into  the  house,  fearing  to  be 
caught  with  a  visitor,  and  not  doubting 
but  that  Margaret  would  find  her  way 
home  by  the  gurden. 

"At  length,  hearing  footsteps  and  the 
creaking  of  hbiges  in  the  direction  of  the 
back  gates,  and  not  doubting  that  Barton 
bad  come  to  the  rescue,  though  I  wondered 
that  the  maidservants  had  not  arrived  first, 
I  took  my  candle  and  descended,  desiring 
the  young  people  to  go  back  to  their  beds. 

"  Tliis  they  of  course  declined  to  do,  and 
in  their  dressing-gowns  and  with  loosened 
hair,  followed  me  towards  the  garden  door. 
When  about  half-way  acroes  the  lawn, 
we  were  transfixed  with  horror  to  hear  a 


piercing  shriek  from  Margaret,  followed  by 
the  cry,  '  Oh,  Miu  Beay,  Miss  Beay,  ihtrf 
are  murdering  me  I '  Then>  gurgling  noise 
as  though  she  were  being  strangled.  I 
rushed  to  the  door  and  i&ook  it|  calling 
oat  that  help  was  at  hand;  and  at  tUs 
moment  the  front  dooi^bell  rang  violently. 
It  was  the  servants  with  the  key.  Isnatdbed 
it,  and  flew  to  the  door,  bidding  the  glils 
lock  it  behind  me,  and  advanced  with  my 
lantern  into  the  yard. 

"But  there  was  no  sign  of  Margaiei 
I  threw  my  light  from  sUe  to  side,  f eelfng 
that  the  murderer's  eyes  might  be  wateliiw 
me,  for  I  had  now  no  doubt  I  had  hoaid 
my  poor  girl's  death-groan.  Stay,  wbaX 
was  that  near  the  fence!  I  stoopiBd;  it 
was  a  long  silver  arrow,  used  by  Margaret 
as  a  brooch  to  pin  her  'dead,'  as  she 
called  it.  A  quantity  of  white  wool  was 
tangled  in  the  brooch,  as  though  it  had 
been  torn  from  her  wrap ;  other  fragments 
of  wool  lay  around,  with  one  of  the  tasiels 
which  finished  off  the  ends  of  the  eevl 
I  ran  down  to  the  gates  with  some  fntai- 
tion  of  pursuit^  and  there  eneoantered 
Barton ;  and  then  I  fainted,  and  knew  no 
more  until  I  came  to  my  senses  after  wedoi 
of  brain  fever. 

**  Nothing  more  was  ever  heard  of  poor 
Margaret,  though  nothing  was  left  imdoBie 
whidi  the  law  could  do  in  order  to  find 
traces  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  erini& 
On  searching  number  three,  a  complete 
coiner's  plant  was  found  in  the  i^per 
storey,  toe  owners  having  escaped.  It 
was  supposed  that  they,  habituaUy  osing 
my  gate,  had  come  upon  poor  Marg^wet, 
and,  thinking  her  a  spy,  had  made  aboart 
work  with  her.  But  every  night  at  twelv« 
o'clock  was  this  dread  scene  re-enaefced  to 
us  who  were  inmates  of  the  house.  My 
school,  of  course,  was  utterly  destroyad, 
and  I  have  lived  in  the  hope  that  aome 
people  might  be  found  less  sensitive  than 
we  to  these  awful  sounds.  But  now  I 
give  up  hoping." 

With  these  despairing  words  this  poor 
helplessand  forlomschoolmistressaankbaek 
upon  the  shabby  sofa  and  swooned  away. 

Whether  Margaret  was  murdered  or  kid- 
napped remains  a  mystery,  but  the  reeor- 
rence  of  the  weird  sounds  at  midnight  ia  a 
fact  known  to  all  who  have  been  the  onfor- 
tunate  tenants  of  the  Priory  at  Sheenton. 
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■  CHAPTER  XXm.  DISILLUSIONED. 
Towards  eveniiig  the  dill^ca  always 
lombered  into  Vldui  in  •  debghtfol  man- 
ner, ud  iti  tnival  wm  aeoompanled  by  % 
grut  deal  of  wbip-onukJiig,  with  a  vary 
minnte  InereiM  of  speed.  The  diUg«noe 
did  not  come  np  to  the  "  Hotel  Bow,"  but 
dbohs^ed  itt  pUHOgen  at  the  village 
poet  offioe,  which  wai  one  of  half-o-doeen 
cb&leti. »  Doia  Bethime  went  every  day  to 
■ee  the  anival,  for  it  was  jtut  before  table- 
d'bCte,  and  ihe  coold  uiully  peiaoade  the 
Princeaa  to  accompany  her,  Doia  had 
now  become  deeply  attached  to  Fhilip'a 
wife.  Her  beanty  faaolnated  her,  and  the 
strange  look  of  inward  leflecUon  and 
absent  •  mindddneu  charmed  the  girl  of 
BSventMn,  who  waa  ready  to  find  life 
ronuuitie,  and  delighted,  mraeoTer,  to  get 
a  lietener  to  her  nuuiy  itories  of  Fonter. 
Very  IftUe  waa  uen  of  Forater  himself,  or 
of  PhUip,  except  at  meal-time,  and  then 
FhUip  always  took  care  that  Ua  wife  was 
comfortable,  and  had  all  ihe  required.  No 
one  oonld  help  notidng  that  when  he  was 
with  lier,  Philip's  attention  and  watchfal- 
□eu  were  never  ending,  and  yet,  at  the 
■ame  time,  Dora  saw  that  the  Ftlncesa 
always  looked  happier,  and  smiled  more, 
when  her  htuband  waa  not  near,  Bat, 
young  as  she  was,  she  kept  her  own 
eonnael,  and  allowed  her  mother  to  sing 
Ute  praises  of  a  perfect  marriage. 

Penelope  spent  much  of  her  mornings 
alone  in  her  room,  or  In  wandering  oat  In 


the  woods  near  by.  She  had  there  fbond 
a  charming  retreat,  and  she  would  establish 
heiteU  with  a  book  and  soma  work,  pre- 
tends to  occupy  herself  with  one  or  the 
other,  hat  It  the  weather  were  warm,  she 
would  generally  lean  back  and  dream 
dreams — lad  enoogb,  bat  sweet  in  oom- 
parison  with  the  reality  of  the  present. 

She  had  never  gneised,  daring  that 
pleasant  time  in  London,  when  she  up[rfly 
foUowed  the  stream  of  society,  what  it  was 
she  was  doing.  The  will  of  her  nnde  had 
been  law,  and  her  heart  had  never  spoken. 
She  had  lived  among  her  dales  and  bw 
monntalni,  almost  forming  a  part  of 
natnre  herself,  and  oonsnmed  with  the  love 
of  the  sc^l  on  which  she  had  been  born. 
To  save  It  bad  been  her  one  thooght,  and 
now  thia  wish  was  accomplished.  She  liad 
obeyed,  she  had  married  Philip,  and  now 
she  rebelled  agafnat  the  result.  Was  tiie 
old  home  woru  her  present  suffering  1  For 
she  did  suffer  dally  and  hourly.  The  very 
fact  that  Philip  was  near  her,  that  he  had  a 
right  over  her,  and  that  his  intense  goodness 
and  onselfishneis  were  lier  only  safeguards, 
angered  her.  She  f<dt  that  ahe  was  dsily 
lowg  sometliing  of  the  old  serenity,  some- 
thing of  the  nomlity  that  had  been  hers  by 
right  of  turth  and  of  character.  She  lived  a 
life  at  war  with  her  thoughts,  attended 
with  an  unreasoning  dread  of  Philip. 
Some  day  hia  devotion  must  be  worn  out; 
Bome  day  she  must  give  in  and  own  herself 
conquered ;  or  she  must  openly  break  the 
slight  bst  hateful  chain  which  bound  her  to 
him.  What  she  had  ssid  to  Philip  was 
true  enoagh,  she  waa  not  the  woman  to 
disclose  her  feelings  to  any  one.  She  felt 
glad  to  be  near  Forater.  She  liked  to 
watch  him  without  being  seen,  but  she 
rebellsd  at  Ihe  idea  that  he  was  Fhilip'a 
friend.     If  he  knew,  what  would  Forster 
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Bay  f  He  would  not  believe  that  she  eotdd 
have  done  thb  thing.  She  seemed  to  see 
this  now,  living  so  much  in  company  with 
his  sisters  and  his  mother.  All  these 
persons  had  crystal  sonls,  there  was  nothing 
abont  them  that  they  wished  to  hide.  At 
times  she  wished  to  blame  her  ancle,  but 
the  old  allegiance  was  too  strong.  They 
both  possibly  had  been  wrong,  but  at  the 
time  they  had  seen  no  other  way.  If  it 
were  all  to  begin  again,  she  would  probably 
do  again  what  she  had  done,  only  she 
would  pray  that  it  might  be  another,  not 
Philip  OlUbanks — whose  goodness  repelled 
her,  because  she  could  only  return  it  by 
dislike. 

"  In  time,  however,  I  shall  learn  to  be 
patient^  I  shall  be  indifferent  instead  of 
angry,''  she  said  to  herself.  '*  1  will  master 
this  feeling,  and  I  will  be  happy.  I  will 
not  let  him  cloud  my  life.  I  am  young, 
and  I  must  be  happy.  I  want  to  enjoy 
life,  since  I  cannot  have  love.  If  you  knew, 
Fonter,  what  would  you  say  f  You,  who 
are  bom  to  command.  I  would  have 
loved  you  and  helped  you.  Oh,  this  hate- 
ful money  1  I  hate  it.  I  want  to  be  poor 
again.    Why  had  I  to  save  the  estates  % " 

Then  she  tried  to  drive  the  thought 
altogether  away  from  her.  She  must  be 
content  to  be  as  she  was,  with  no  love  to 
give,  nothing  but  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
which  was  hateful  to  her  because  ahnost 
forced  from  her. 

These  were  some  of  Penelope's  thoughts 
as  she  daily  sat  in  her  hidden  corner  of 
the  fir  wood,  or  alone  on  the  balcony  of 
the  little  salon  with  the  western  view. 
She  liked  watching  the  varying  lights  and 
shadows  on  the  distant  mountdns.  These 
were  more  beautiful  than  her  own,  but  the 
home-sickness  was  very  strong  at  times. 
She  wanted  Nero,  she  wanted  the  old  dark 
passages,  the  old  pictures.  Even  the  steps 
of  the  ghost  would  be  welcome  now.  Here 
life  was  modem  and  strange,  and  only  the 
Bethune  party  appealed  to  her  as  something 
so  good  and  trae,  that  the  longing  to  bS 
like  them  and  to  tell  them  everything 
often  seixed  her.  But  this  could  not  ba 
She  owed  that  to  Philip.  She  must  not 
disclose  the  great  wrong  she  had  done 
him.  Not  that  Pensie  called  it  by  this 
name.  She  only  blamed  him  for  marrying 
her,  regardless  of  her  own  disinclination 
towards  him.  He  had  been  a  fool,  and 
why  pity  a  fool  who  was  only  suffering  from 
the  consequences  of  his  folly  t 

Thus  passed  these  days  of  outward  peace, 
when  one  evening  there  was  a  knock  at 


the  door,  and  Penelope  said,  *'  Gome  in," 
dreading  to  see  Philip,  but  quickly  school- 
ing herself  to  appear  calm.  It  was  only 
Dora's  beaming  face  which  appeared.  The 
Princess  had  never  known  the  happtneiB 
of  having  sisters,  and  her  heart  went  out 
to  this  bright  young  girl,  whose  face  was 
the  mirror  of  guileless  happiness. 

*<Ohl  dear  Princess,  come  and  aee  the 
dUigence  coming  up  the  hilL  It  is  bring- 
ing back  what  Cousin  Jack  calls  '  Forster's 
menagerie.'  You  should  have  seen  how 
angry  Forster  was  when  he  once  heard 
Jack  say  this.  He  gave  him  quite  a  long 
sermon  about  the  future  of  England.  Yoa 
know  Forster  really  thinks  that  some  day 
the  poor  will  rise  up  against  the  rieh«  and 
that  there  will  be  a  sort  of  French  Revo- 
lution in  England.  Jack  only  saya  *  Non- 
sense '  after  one  of  Forster's  talks.  What 
have  you  been  dobg  all  dayl  Mr.  GiU- 
banks-Winskell  is  good  to  leave  you  ao 
much  with  us;  it  is  all  for  the  sake  ot 
helping  Forster." 

"  I'm  so  glad  he  can  help  your  brothor." 

'*Do,  dear  Princess,  come  out  now. 
Isn't  this  a  lovely  place  t  Is  your  dale 
country  prettier  t " 

^'  Ob,  it's  prettier  to  me,  of  course,  it  la 
home.  If  you  like,  I  will  put  on  this 
big  hat  and  come  with  you." 

*'You  do  look  lovely  1  I  remember 
Forster  saying  once  that  he  thought  yoa 
were  the  most  beautiful  woman  he  had  ever 
seen.  I  never  remember  his  admiring  any 
other  woman  before.  He  never  waa  a 
lady's  man."  Dora  looked  at  Penelope  out 
of  the  comer  of  her  eyes,  but  she  cooUL 
detect  no  sign  of  any  special  pleasure  in 
her  face.  Evidently  the  Princess  did  not 
mind  whether  she  were  admbed  by  Foistor 
or  by  any  one  else ;  she  had  no  vanity. 

'^I  wish  you  were  vain,"  said  Dora. 
laughing.  "  If  I  were  as  pretty  as  you  are 
I  should  be  vain,  but  we  are  none  of  ns 
pretty.  I  mean  we  girls.  Of  conns, 
Forster  is  handsome ;  he  stole  aU  the  good 
looks  of  the  family." 

"A  woman's  beauty  is  only  useful  for 
two  things,"  said  Penelope  almoat  to 
herself.  "  To  win  the  man  she  wants  to 
marry,  and  to  keep  the  affection  of  the 
man  she  loves." 

"  It  sounds  as  if  you  meant  two  peraons. 
Princess,"  laughed  Dora.  "Oh,  come 
at  once.  Berger,  the  coachman,  Is  going 
BO  much  more  quickly  than  usuid." 

The  two  hurried  through  the  liotd 
grounds  and  soon  found  themselves  near 
the  post  house,  where  a  Swiss  o£ScIal 
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bnstliog  aboat  with  as  madi  show  of  im- 
porisDoe  ai  he  coold  adopt.  Ho  and 
another  man  tamed  to  look  at  the  PriBceas 
ai  the  puned  them.  Her  beauty  teemed 
to  them  to  belong  to  another  sphere,  as  if 
an  angel  had  oome  down  to  walk  in  the 
Swiss  yiUage.  The  slight  sadness  of  ex- 
pression on  her  face — an  expression  which 
ahe  did  not  trouble  heiself  to  hide  whUat 
alone  with  Dora  —  surprised  the  rough, 
jovid  official. 

"  She  has  lost  a  cbOd,  poor  lady.  I  can 
see  that  in  her  face,"  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"What  nonsense  yon  talk,  Franz  1" 
replied  his  wife.  "  The  beautiful  lady  is  a 
bride." 

I  "Then  she  has  not  married  the  right 
man^  if  the  face  means  anything.  Ahl 
there  is  old  Berger  coming  up." 

The  diligence  rattled  up  at  a  great  pace 
for  the  laat  few  yards.  The  top  of  it  was 
crowded  with  men,  and  from  the  chaos  of 
legs  and  arms  PhUip  and  Forster  came 
down,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman  with 
hair  just  touching  his  coat  collar  and  blue 
spectacles.  Then  from  the  inside  emerged 
a  young  lady,  whom  Dora  at  once  greeted 
as  Misa  De  Lucy.  In  a  moment  Philip 
waa  near  hia  wifa 

"Deareat,  how  nice  it  ia  to  aeeyon  here. 
We  have  been  out  a  long  time."  Philip 
alwaya  came  back  to  her  roll  of  hope  and 
love.  Some  day  he  believed  that  he  ahould 
aee  a  look  of  love  light  up  the  face  of  the 
woman  he  worshipped. 

"  Dora  made  me  come,  and  I  aee  ahe  haa 
found  a  friend."  Penelope  looked  again, 
but  involuntarily  it  waa  to  aee  what 
Forster  was  doing.  She  saw  that  Dora 
was  introducing  him  to  a  girl,  whose  face 
was  so  gentle  and  spiritual  that  the  want 
of  great  beauty  was  hardly  missed.  Her 
blue  eyes  might  have  been  larger,  but 
could  not  have  looked  more  tenderly  at 
man  and  beast ;  her  fair  hair  and  dreamy 
eyes  were  not  dazzling,  but  full  of 
spirituality. 

Penelope  distinctly  heard  Dora's  words. 
"  So  Paris  has  not  kept  you  longer.     I 
never  expected  to  see  you  again.    This  is 
delightful.    Forster,  you  heard  me  talk  of 
Miss  De  Lucy." 

"We  have  already  spoken  to  each 
other.  I  am  so  very  sorry  that  my  party 
prevented  you  from  having  an  outside  seat," 
answered  Forster,  but  his  mind  was 
wandering. 

'*It  was  hot  certainly,  but  the  carriage 
we  tried  to  hire  was  engaged.    The  drive 


is  over  now,  and  it  is  delightful  to  find 
acquaintances." 

"Here  is  another  lady  you  have  met 
before,"  exclaimed  Dora,  going  towards 
Penelope. 

Ida  De  Lucy  looked  at  the  Princess — for 
Dora  had  given  her  the  history  of  her 
name — somewhat  shyly. 

"How  strauffc  we  should  meet  here 
again  1  A  lovely  place  to  come  to.  My 
brother  will  be  happy  to  join  your  expe- 
ditions.'' 

The  party  walked  slowly  towards  the 
hotel :  fdl,  that  is,  excq>t  Forster,  who,  after 
one  glance  at  Penelope,  turned  away  to  join 
his  young  men,  whilst  Philip  kept  near 
Penelope. 

"  We  have  had  a  famous  expedition  this 
afternoon,  and  were  glad  to  be  brought 
back  by  the  coach.  Tha  spirit  of  adventure 
is  slowly  creeping  into  the  East  End  blood," 
he  said. 

"  We  are  thinking  of  making  a  picnic  to 
some  woods,  and  climbing  the  mountains 
behind  this  house,"  said  Penzie,  smiling 
towards  Dohl  "  Miss  Bethune  challenges 
me  to  walk  with  her  to  aee  the  aun  riae," 

"The  Princeaa  really  believea  ahe  can 
climb  better  than  I  caa  But  will  you 
allow  her  to  come,  Mr.  Winakell  1  Married 
people  have  to  obey  their  huabanda." 

"  A  Princeaa  muat  pleaae  heraelf,"  aaid 
Philip,  aa  if  he  were  apeaking  in  fun. 

^  Then  we  wish  to  go  to-morrow.  Can't 
we  tempt  you  to  come  with  ua  1 " 

Philip  ahook  hia  head. 

At  table-d'hdte  the  Engliah  were  placed 
together,  and  had  it  not  been  that  Philip 
aeldom  laughed,  a  atranger  would  have 
thought  them  a  merry  party.  Mr.  De  Lucy 
waa  an  amuaing  contradiction;  fond  of 
aetting  every  one  atraight,  he  waa  also 
really  considerate  for.  his  sister.  His  con- 
versation was  now  chiefly  about  paises, 
guides,  the  quality  of  snow  and  ice,  and  the 
wonderful  ascents  of  the  Alpine  Club  men. 

'*  You  cannot  get  more  enjoyment  out  of 
your  dimba  than  we  get  out  of  our  waUcs," 
said  Dora. 

"I  wish  you  would  persuade  my  son 
Forster  to  join  you  in  some  expeditions," 
eaid  Mrs.  Bethune.  "  He  fancies  that  if  he 
cannot  take  the  nine  young  men  he  has 
with  him,  he  must  not  indulge  in  any 
cUmbing." 

'*6o^  heavens  I"  said  Mr.  De  Lucy 
under  his  breath. 

"He  says  people  waste  money  over 
endless  ascents,"  put  in  Dora,  "and  I'm 
sure  it's  true ;  and  then  some  of  the  Alpine 
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men  are  rather  tbeeome  with  their  long 
Btories." 

**It  is  all  new  and  delfghtfal  to  me. 
My  aunt  made  me  promise  not  to  climb, 
otherwise  I  would  willingly  join  George  in 
his  expeditions,"  sidd  Ida. 

»  Then/'  said  Adela,  **  you  mast  join  as 
in  oar  small  excursions.  We  mean  to  take 
the  lovely  walks  here  and  leaye  the  passes 
for  the  nvBa  They  wfll  find  it  yery  doll 
without  us,  won't  they  %  " 

Ida  smiled. 

'*  It  is  very  good  of  George  to  let  me 
travel  with  him.  If  it  were  not  for  him  I 
should  never  leave  England,  so  you  see  I 
try  to  behave  with  due  meekness." 

Thus  tiie  happy  talk  continued,  and 
Penelope  learnt  much. 

The  ladies  retired  early,  Dora  promising 
to  knock  the  next  morning  at  the  door  of 
the  Princess  to  be  sure  she  got  up. 

*<I  only  hope  Mr.  Oillbanks-Winskell 
will  not  be  angry  with  me,"  said  the  gbl. 

Philip  was  smoking  outside  under  the 
portico,  talking  to  Mr.  De  Lucy,  and  when 
his  cigar  was  finished,  he  strolled  over  to 
the  D6pendance  to  help  Forster  with  the 
next  day's  programme.  When  he  returned, 
Penelope  had  retired  to  her  room.  He  sat 
a  long  time  alone  in  the  salon.  The  window 
was  wide  open.  He  leaned  his  head  upon 
his  hand,  and  his  mind  went  over  and  over 
agdn  the  event  which  had  led  him  to  his 
present  position.  He  had  believed  that  he 
could  make  his  wife  love  him.  He  had 
been  a  fool,  he  had  not  understood  the 
warnings  he  had  received,  but  had  wilfuUy 
blinded  himseli  There  was  now  no  reason 
for  blindness ;  he  knew  everything,  he  saw 
it  all  He  saw  that  his  wretched  money 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  misfortune. 
Any  other  man  would  have  served  the 
Duke's  purpose  as  well.  He  would  not  call 
Penelope  mercenary.  For  herself  she  cared 
notUng  at  all  about  money,  her  tastes 
were  simple,  but  for  her  house,  for  her 
uncle,  for  her  famOy,  for  the  cursed  pride 
of  the  old  family  she  had  done  this  thing. 
If  he  had  known,  he  would  have  given  up 
his  money,  and  tried  to  win  her  for 
Umself.  Bat  what  could  he  do  nowl 
Again  he  roused  himself  and  fought  against 
despair;  only  cowards  despaired.  Had  he 
not  adopted  Penzie's  motto :  ''  Absolutus 
sum  Ignavisd  ")  The  strain  of  keeping  up 
appearances  was,  howeveri  very  great, 
especially  before  Forster.  He  was  so  glad 
to  be  once  more  with  him,  and  to  help  him. 
He  liked  finding  himself  again  among  the 
old  East  End  friends.    The  break  had  been 


short,  but  what  a  difference  it  had  made ! 
The  joy  was  taken  out  of  it.  His  own 
trouble  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  and  it 
was  only  by  making  a  supreme  effort  that 
he  went  through  each  day's  work  and 
pleasure.  He  began  to  think  deeply  of  the 
future;  how  he  should  best  face  il 
Suppose  he  could  not  win  Penelope's  love  f 
Bat  no,  he  would  not  think  of  that — ^not 
yet,  at  all  events,  when  he  had  been  with 
her  so  short  a  time,  and  the  trial  waa  so 
new. 

Very  early  the  next  morning,  Don 
tapped  softly  at  the  door  the  Princess  had 
indicated,  and,  without  delay,  Penelope 
appeured.  She  even  smiled  at  Dora's  ex- 
ckmation  when  she  saw  her  companion 
dressed  in  blue  serge  ready  for  any 
climbing. 

X  This  is  delightfuL  No  one  is  awake 
except  the  hall  porter.  Poor  man,  he  did 
not  relish  calling  me.  I  had  to  tread  softly 
for  fear  of  mamma  and  Adela.  I  suppon 
you  woke  Mr.  Winskell  t " 

'*I  don't  think  so,"  said  Penelope,  and 
very  soon  they  found  themselves  following 
a  lad  with  a  lantern  through  the  small 
wood,  then  up  a  winding  road  which  led 
on  to  a  mountain.  It  was  stiU  chlUy,  and 
the  two  walked  quickly  till  Dora  begged 
for  mercy,  for  she  could  not  keep  np. 
Up  and  up  they  walked,  Penelope's  quick, 
springing  steps  making  nothing  of  the 
ascent,  and  every  now  and  then  she  lifted 
her  head  to  enjoy  the  smell  of  the  fir- 
trees.  She  felt  once  more  free,  once  more 
as  if  she  were  treading  her  own  mountain 
paths.  It  was  too  delighWul.  Suppose  all 
that  marriage  episode  were  a  mere  dream ; 
suppose  that  now  she  was  awake  and  waa 
free ;  free  to  choose  her  own  life  and — ^finee 
to  love  1 

The  road  wound  up  steadfly  till  it 
reached  a  wide  alp,  over  which  their  boola 
sank  into  boggy  ground,  whQst  the  dawn 
came  slowly  creeping  on.  The  boy  waa 
silent,  but  caref al  and  thoughtful  beyond 
his  years,  as  are  many  of  his  young  countiy- 
men. 

*<  He  says  there  is  a  chalet  where  we  ean 
get  warm  milk/'  said  Dora,  who  oould 
chatter  French  with  ease,  whilst  the 
Princess  only  spoke  it  with  dificulty.  '*  I 
feel  as  if  I  were  in  an  enchanted  wood, 
and  you  an  enchanted  Princess,  doomed  to 
walk  through  the  wood  till  a  beaatifal 
knight  should  come  and  deliver  you«" 

''I  think  it  is  true,"  waa  the  anawer, 
spoken  in  a  low  voice.  ''I  don't  feel  as  if 
I  were  really  myself.    In  my  own  home  I 
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often  went  oat  early,  and  there  I  would 
walk  half-way  ap  the  great  mountain  before 
breakfait,  then  ait  near  a  imall  wood,  and 
feast  my  eyes  on  all  the  yalleya  and  the 
hills,  or  on  the  eloada  and  their  shadows. 
Ton  most  come  and  stay  wiUi  me,  Dora^ 
when  we  go  back." 

'*  YeS|  indeed,  and  I  hope  yon  will  ask 
Forster  too.  He  loves  wild  things  and 
oatof-the-way  places;  I  know  he  would 
love  it  dearly." 

''He  has  not  much  time^  I  suppose,  to 
pay  visits  t" 

''Mother  says  that  he  must  soon  have  a 
reid  rest  Tliese  young  men  are  to  go  at  the 
end  of  ten  days,  and  then  we  shall  get  him 
to  ourselves  for  a  little  whDe.  He  won't 
indulge  in  anything  luxurious,  only  some- 
times he  forgets,  and  we  get  our  own  way. 
What  good  will  it  do  any  one  if  he  is 
sacrificed  to  ideas  of  equality  t  After  all, 
Forster  is  not  the  equal  of  any  of  these 
men,  though  they  are  nice  enough." 

"Mr.  Bethune  is  happy  in  seeing  his 
duty  so  clearly  mapped  out  for  him." 

Then  the  two  had  to  save  their  breath 
for  the  dimb.  The  mystery  of  the  great 
forest  wrapped  them  round,  till  once  more 
they  reached  the  open,  and  climbed  the  last 
steep  ascent  to  the  lonely  ch&Iet.  The 
early  breakfast  was  eaten  as  if  both  were 
really  starving,  and  then  there  came  the 
call  to  bid  them  come  and  see  the  sun  rise. 
It  was  bitterly  cold,  but  that  was,  of 
course,  a  secondary  thought.  Suddenly  the 
sun  seemed  to  burst  from  its  hidden  resting- 
place,  and  to  shed  b'ght  and  glory  over  m 
the  exquisite  view. 

Far  away  in  the  horizon  rose  the  pink 
chain  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  with  tender 
ahades  and  tender  lights  merged  into  each 
other,  whilst  nearer  rose  wo^ed  or  sharp 
peaks  making  a  fitting  foreground  for  the 
picture.  On  the  left  shimmered  the  pale- 
blue  lake,  hardly  discernible  from  the  pale- 
blue  sky;  and  nearer  to  them,  woods, 
mountafais,  and  beauty  in  every  form. 

"  Isn't  this  exquisite  1 "  cried  Dora ;  "  we 
are  well  rewarded  for  our  climb !  It  seems 
to  me.  Princess,  as  if  you  were  yourself 
crowned  by  this  sunlight  I  wish  Forster 
were  here  too;  liow  he  would  admire  it 
aUl" 

Penelope  turned  round  and  smiled  at 
Dora. 

"  Your  wishes  are  granted  by  the  fairies. 
Look,  I  should  say  that  figure  was  your 
brother's." 

In  a  few  moments  Forster  stood  near 
them,  and  gazed  with  intense  and  silent 


pleasure  at  the  glories  of  the  sky  and 
the  mountains. 

"Whatever  made  you  come,  Forster!" 
said  Dora,  going  up  to  him. 

"  I  could  not  sleep,  so  I  thought  I  would 
follow  your  example.  Gould  you  not 
persuade  Philip  to  come  %  "  he  said,  turning 
towards  Penelope,  and  looking  at  her  with 
a  feeling  of  wonderment  which  he  could 
not  altogether  hide.  Then  suddenly  the 
feeling  turned  to  secret  wrath,  as  she 
answered: 

"  Oh,  no ;  besldea  this  short  expedition 
is  beneath  the  notice  of  a  man." 

He  answered  coldly : 

"  If  we  go  on  we  shall  come  to  the  three 
little  lakes.  They  are  quabit  and  rather 
mysterious-looUng.  Philip  and  I  brought 
our  family  here  the  other  day,  and  they 
were  so  delighted  with  the  echo  made  by 
the  perpendicular  rocks,  that  I  thought 
they  would  never  leave  off  shoutbg  out 
thehr  names." 

*'  I  dare  say  you  joined  in  too,  Forster  I 
What  did  you  and  Mr.  Winskell  call 
out!" 

Forster  did  not  answer.  He  had  thought 
of  calling  out  the  name  of  Penelope,  but 
had  stopped  himself  in  time. 

"Let  us  have  some  more  breakfast, 
then,"  said  Dora,  "and  come  with  us. 
This  is  delightful  We  shall  be  home 
before  late  dejeuner;  but  perhaps,  Forster, 
you  cannot  spare  the  time  f " 

"Yesj  I  can.  Philip  is  gobg  to  take 
my  place.  Mother  wanted  to  take  a  long 
drive  to-day,  and  I  promised  my  escort 
Very  wdl,  let's  go  in  for  caf^-au-lait ; 
even  a  poor  man  can  afford  that  beverage. 
But  Mrs.  Winskell  may  want  something 
more  substantial." 

"Indeed  I  don't,"  >Aid  Penelope,  for- 
getting her  own  troubles  in  the  pleasure 
of  Ufe,  of  youth,  and  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scene,  coupled  with  the  presence  of 
Forster. 

"Let's  eojoy  ourselves  for  no  other 
reason,"  said  Dora.  "Self-denial  has 
charms,  I  know,  but  only  second-hand 
charms." 

"  Self-denial  has  charms  which  you  have 
not  yet  understood.  Miss  Dor%"  said 
Forster,  laughing.  "  Her  appetite  has  never 
failed;  you  will  see  for  yourself  that  a 
first  meal  makea  no  difference  to  her/' 
and  he  turned  towards  Penelope, 

They  talked  nonsense  for  a  little  while, 
and  ordered  large  jugs  of  hot  milk,  and 
having  drunk  it  they  started  on  towards 
the  dark  lake,  shut  in  between  rocks,  and 
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reflectiDg  the  obaDging  diadowB  of  the 
doads. 

Dora  deyeloped  a  taste  for  digging  up 
ferns,  and  she  enlisted  the  help  of  the 
boy,  whilst  Forster  and  Penelope  walked 
on  in  front.  At  first  they  were  silent, 
then,  as  they  neared  the  lake,  they  paused 
and  waited  for  Dora. 

Penelope  wanted  to  tell  Forster  all  the 
truth.  She  longed  to  show  him  why  she 
had  led  him  to  believe  that  she  was  free 
to  be  loved  and  to  love,  and  then  why 
she  had  suddenly  tamed  away  from  him. 
Bat  the  barrier  between  them  was  too 
great  They  most  be  as  strangers  if  they 
met,  and  there  mast  always  be  that  un- 
explained story  between  them. 

Suddenly  Penelope  became  desperate. 
She  felt  as  if  she  were  stepping  down  from 
the  high  pedestal  on  which  she  had  always 
lived,  and  that  she  must  throw  all  her 
prejudice  to  the  four  winds.  She  would 
try  and  be  natural  with  Forster ;  she  would 
talk  to  him  as  if  Philip  did  not  exist, 
and  as  if  she  were  once  more  a  free-hearted 
girl. 

*'  This  reminds  me  of  home,"  she  said, 
smiling,  and  Forster  wondered  why  she 
did  not  smile  oftener,  so  much  did  her 
face  gain  by  it.  "  Tou  have  never  seen 
my  dales,  Mr.  Bethnne;  I  am  longing  to 
show  them  to  you." 

"  Dora  and  I  must  make  a  pilgrimage 
there  some  day,  but  I  don't  know  when 
that  will  be.  After  these  friends  of  mine 
go  back  to  London,  I  shall  have  a  month's 
holiday,  then  my  winter  work  wOl  begin 
again.  I  have  lately  been  thinking 
seriously  of  going  abroad." 

"  Of  going  abroad  I    WhyT 

''I  want  to  find  land  where  I  oould 
train  some  London  men  to  farm  work. 
I  tried  it  in  England,  but  the  experiment 
was  not  successful.  One  wants  a  new 
country  to  teach  people  to  begin  a  new 
life.  I  have  six  men  in  my  mind — 
married  men— and  I  believe  that,  if  I 
went  and  lived  with  them,  I  oould  train 
those  six  to  become  future  pillars  of  our 
colony," 

*'  But  General  Booth  is  dobg  all  that." 

"  Not  as  I  want  it  to  be  done.  I  want 
to  take  only  a  few,  but  I  want  to  give 
myself  to  those  few.  When  you  take  up  a 
mass  you  must  also  have  a  multitude  of 
ofGieers.  How  can  you  be  sure  that  these 
officers  will  not  wreck  the  whole  scheme  Y 
It  is  personal  sympathy  that  alone  answers." 

"Why  do  yon  want  to  devote  your 
life  to  strangers  f "  she  asked,  feeling  as  of 


old  drawn  towards  this  man  and  Us  iriU 
plans, 

"  Why  t  Because  I  suppose  I  see  some 
good  in  it." 

"  But  it  will  be  lonely.  Tou  must  lot 
Philip  go  with  you."  Penelope  felt 
impulsive.  Forster  looked  up  suddenly 
at  her,  but  he  saw  no  emotion  or  sarpiisa 
on  her  face.  She  had  merely  made  a 
natural  suggestion. 

"  PhiUp  has  your  home  and  you  to  look 
after  now." 

*<  Oh  !  he  will  not  really  be  wanted  at 
Bothery.  As  long  as  my  father  lives  ha 
will  be  King  of  the  place,  you  knoW|  and 
I  am  afraid  there  may  be  friction." 

"  You  will  prevent  that" 

•'If  Oh!  I  can't.  I  have  no  in- 
fluence with  my  father.  My  uncle  la  the 
best  peace-maker,  but  even  he  fails  very 
often.  Besides,  we  all  really  feel  he  has  a 
right  to  be  obeyed.  He  is  the  head  of  the 
family."  Penelope  instinctively  raised  her 
head. 

"  Would  you  and  Philip  really  join  the 
work  t "  asked  Forster,  his  old  enthuaiainn 
suddenly  breaking  through  his  wonder- 
ment. "That  would  be  a  grand  thing 
indeed  I " 

*'  It  would  help  you,  you  mean  f  " 

"  Not  that  only ;  it  would  give  stabOify 
to  the  work.  People  would  see  then  that 
there  was  truth  in  the  fellow-feeling  which 
unites  us  to  all  classes.  One  can  do  no- 
thing without  a  very  high  ideal" 

"I  should  like  PhiUp  to  join  you — 
yes,  very  much.  As  for  myself,  I  must 
not  leave  my  undo.  He  must  dfspoae  of 
me,  and  he  wants  me." 

"You  would  let  Philip  go  without 
you  ? " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  especially  if  he  were  of  any 
use  to  you,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyea  to 
Forster's  face,  and  then  surprised  to  see  hie 
astonishment. 

>•  Forgive  me,  Mrs.  WinskeU,  but — bat 
may  I  speak  f " 

"  About  what  t "  She  raised  her  head  at 
once.  With  her,  pride  was  always  very 
near  the  surface. 

"  About  Philip.  You  know  he  is  my  beat 
friend.  He  has  always  helped  me  and 
believed  in  what  others  called  my  maddest 
ideas.  Well,  now  that  he  is  married  I 
must  not  claim  him,  even  if ^ 

*'  Yes,  you  may.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed, 
i(  he  will  not  suggest  it  himsell  He  will 
be  miserable  at  Bothery." 

Again  Forster  looked  at  Penelope.  He 
could  not  understand  her. 
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"When  a  man  leaves  his  wife  the 
world " 

'*  I  did  not  think  you  cared  abont  the 
sayings  of  the  world,"  she  said  impatiently. 

Dora  came  up  at  this  moment,  her  arms 
fall  of  many  uprooted  ferns. 

'*  Forflter,  I  shall  take  them  home,  and 
ihey  wUl  look  charming  in  the  shrubbery." 

"If  yon  transplant  these  ferns  from 
their  native  surroundings  they  will  not 
grow." 

"Oh,  that  is  so  true,''  said  Penelope 
quickly.  *'  Even  in  this  beautiful  world  I 
feel  I  could  not  be  happy.  It  is  not  like 
my  own  wild  glen.  Gome,  Dora,  let  us  go 
on  the  lake;  I  see  a  boat  at  the  little 
landing-place." 

Dora  was  only  too  willing,  and  all  three 
stepped  in. 

She  and  Forster  each  took  an  oar,  and 
the  Princess  sat  opposite  to  them.  Then 
they  rowed  across  the  sOent  and  dark 
waters  of  the  inland  lake.  The  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs  rose  on  one  side,  and  above 
towered  the  sad  pines,  sending  far  shadows 
on  the  still  waters. 

"  Isn't  this  delightful  I  I  wish  you  had 
not  renounced  the  world  quite  so  mnch| 
Forster,  because  we  should  then  get  a 
holiday  oftener.  What  shall  you  do, 
Princess,  when  you  go  home  to  your  won- 
derful old  Palace  1 " 

Penelope  Bighed  very  softly. 

''  Oh  II  don't  know.  I  shaU  begin  the 
old  life  again.  I  used  to  take  walks  with 
Nero,  and  work,  and  read  with  uncle,  and 
listen  to  Jim  Oldcom's  complaints  or 
stories ;  but  I  was  always  happy  in  the  old 
days." 

'*But  didn't  you  visit  poor  people  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing!  We  do.  Adela 
loves  poor  people,  and  so  do  I ;  at  least,  I 
love  those  in  our  village,  and  of  course  I 
like  Forster's  people,  because  they  are  his." 

"No,  I  don't  like  poor  people.  Oar 
miners  don't  care  about  visits,  and  besides, 
uncle  doesn't  wiih  me  to  go  about  among 
them." 

"Mr.  Winskell  loves  Forster's  people, 
doesn't  he,  Forster  t  And  they  adore  him. 
He  never  puts  on  any  idr  of  condescension. 
He  is  perfect  with  them." 

"  Philip  knows  exactly  what  to  say  to 
them,  especially  if  they  are  in  trouble," 
said  Forster. 

Penelope  looked  away  at  once  and 
changed  the  conversation. 

"  Isn't  this  little  quiet  spot  perfect  9  It 
is  warmer  now.  What  a  pity  we  cannot 
stay  all  day  here.'' 


Forster  rested  on  Us  oars  and  looked  at 
the  dreary  scene,  which  was  yet  so  full  of 
beauty  in  its  loneliness. 

He  had  a  strange  feeling  that  the  beauti- 
ful woman  whose  character  was  so  little  to 
be  fathomed  had  not  a  good  infiaence 
over  him.  He  wanted  to  ask  her  for  an 
explanation  of  the  mystery  of  her  marriage, 
but  he  dared  not. 

"  We  must  not  stay  very  long,  Dora,"  he 
said,  after  they  had  rowed  round  the  lake. 
"We  may  be  wanted  at  home;  besides 
that,  we  have  some  way  to  walk." 

Penelope  smiled  as  she  said : 

"  Daty  is  always  troubling  one  with  vain 
regrets  if  we  do  not  follow  her,  and  if  we 
do,  then  there  are  other  regrets  1 " 

It  all  seemed  a  pleasant  c&eam  to  Pensie. 
The  walk  home  was  very  lovely,  and  the 
sunshine  flecked  with  gold  streaks  the 
downward  path  that  had  been  so  dark 
when  they  had  ascended  it  in  the  early 
morning. 

"PhUip  must  come  here  with  you 
another  day,"  said  Forster,  trying  again 
to  find  an  answering  tone  of  pleasure. 

"  I  think  coming  twice  to  a  spot  spoils 
one's  pleasure,"  said  Penelope.  "  It  jast 
destroys  the  first  vivid  impression  of  it." 

"  If  he  is  at  home  to-morrow,  we  will 
have  tea  at  Darv6,  a  charming  village,  and 
jast  the  right  distance  for  an  afternoon's 
walk,"  said  Forster. .  "  Adela  and  this  new 
friend  can  come  too.  I  will  send  an  order 
in  the  morning  for  a  special  tea  to  be  pre- 
pared." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Penelope,  as  if  she 
did  not  much  care,  all  the  young  joj^  going 
out  of  her  voice. 

As  they  neared  the  hotel,  Forster  was 
divided  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  the 
Princess  were  the  most  loveable  of  women, 
or  the  most  heartless  of  wives.  He  could 
not  decide  this  point,  and  so  he  resolved 
to  believe  the  best  of  Philip's  wife.  His 
own  romance  was  quickly  losing  its  reality. 
She  was,  he  said,  much  too  sel  w  to  be  the 
woman  he  had  taken  her  for.  He  could 
never  have  moulded  her  to  his  own  ways. 
He  could  never  have  persuaded  her  to 
come,  as  his  wife,  to  found  a  new  colony 
under  the  sun  of  Africa. 

When  Penelope  once  more  stood  on  her 
solitary  balcony,  the  world  seemed  more 
beautiful  than  ever  before.  She  sat  down 
and  dreamt  of  the  might-have-been. 

"  I  could  have  been  a  good  woman  with 
him;  but  now — now — I  must  only  be  a 
patient  one.  Oh,  nnde,  you  never 
guessed  what  you  were  doing  1 " 
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A  COW -BRUTE  TBAGEDT. 

A  WESTERN  SKETCH. 

It  wm  the  loneliest  and  longest  ride  I 
ever  had  without  any  of  the  boys  with  me, 
and  from  a  certain  incident  that  happened, 
it  stands  ont  clear  in  my  memory,  although 
I  have  forgotten  many  other  more  event- 
ful things  in  my  Western  life.  For  one 
thing  I  acted  wrongly  bi  the  matter,  and 
held  my  tongae  when  I  onght  to  have 
spoken  ont ;  bat  still,  even  now,  dlthongh 
I  can  see  how  wrong  it  was,  I  am  afraid  I 
should  still  keep  silence  if  I  had  to  spend 
the  same  day  all  over  again. 

We  had  had  a  fine  early  autumn  that 
year,  one  might  almost  call  it  a  late  sum- 
mer, and  the  boys  were  all  busy  In  the  many 
com  patches  along  the  creek,  when  we 
heard  that  the  raspMrriea  were  ripe  up  Wild 
Cat  Mountain.  Kow,  the  mpuntain  rasp- 
berries meant  much  to  us,  for  on  them  and 
the  wQd  plum  we  based  our  hopes  of  jam ; 
and  it  had  always  been  the  custom  at  berry 
time  that  all  the  ranch  people  should  join 
in  an  expedition  to  pick  the  fruit  for 
winter  use,  and  camp  out  several  days  up 
the  Canon.  This  piracular  year,  however, 
the  boys  declared  they  could  not  go^  so 
busy  were  they  in  the  com  patches  and 
alfsifa  fields,  which  they  declared — and 
rightly  too,  I  am  bound  to  admit — were  of 
far  more  importance  than  gathering  a  few 
pounds  of  berries  for  jam. 

We  tried    persuading  them,  we  tried 

coaxing,  we  even  tried  appealing  to  their 

love  of  good  things,  but  it  was  afi  in  vain ; 

although  they  dearly  loved  jam  tarts,  yet 

not  one  of  them  would  leave  the  com  patch. 

So  we  women  gathered  in  solemn  conclave 

in  the  churchyard,  after  church  on  Sunday, 

and  a  small  rebellion  took  place.    Go  we 

would  for  the  berries ;  if  not  with  the  boys, 

we  would  go  without  them,  and  show  our 

menfolk  how  very  well  we  could  manage 

by  ourselves.    Seven  of  us  settled  to  go, 

and,  although  the  boys  grinned  very  much 

when  they  heard  of  it^  I  could  see  they 

did  not  like  our  decision.    Not  that  there 

was  any  danger,  but  there  was  a  little 

Ufference  of  opinion  In  the  matter ;  Jack 

leclaring,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  aU  the 

»ther  boys  on  the  creek  backine  him  up, 

Ubat  there  would  be  plenty  of  tune  to  get 

&e  berries  In  a  week's  time^  when  the 

N)m  would  be  stacked,  and  they  could 

tome  with  us.    But,  as  every  woman  who 

las    had    anything    to    do    with    jam 

mows   that  after  fruit  is  ripe  a  week 


on  the  bush  spoils  it,  we  knew  better 
than  to  agree  to  that  dictum,  and  we 
determined  we  would  not  lose  oar  jam 
through  waiting.  It  meant  plenty  of 
work,  we  knew  that  well  enough.  Tli0re 
would  be  firing  to  collect,  and  fires  to  be 
kept  up ;  there  would  be  the  honea  to  be 
seen  to,  and  alas  1  worst  of  all,  there  woold 
be  water  to  fetch  for  the  ketUea  and 
wasUng  up;  besides  our  usual  work  on 
such  expeditions,  the  cooking.  Aa  for 
fetching  water  for  purposes  of  ablaUon,  thai 
did  not  trouble  us ;  there  was  the  creek 
at  hand,  and  we  would  all  bathe  in 
that.  But  sttU  we  knew,  when  aO 
was  said  and  done,  that  the  absence  of  the 
boys  meant  a  lot  of  extra  *< chores'*  for  ns; 
as  for  the  boys,  they  were  more  than 
Ironical  over  the  whole  aflfair,  but  the  more 
they  laughed,  the  more  determined  we  all 
felt  to  show  them  how  exceedingly  well  we 
could  manage  without  them. 

So  we  decided  to  start  on  Wednesday. 
Monday  being  the  universal  waahing  day, 
we  knew  from  sad  experience  that  if  we 
postponed  that  domestic  festival,  we  ahonU 
get  behindhand  all  the  rest  of  the  week; 
which  although  it  seems  but  a  little  matter, 
would  yet  male  a  great  difference  in  a  hooae- 
hold  where  tiiere  was  only  one  pair  of  hands 
to  do  everything.  Wednesday  wonld  give 
ns  time  to  dear  up  after  the  wash,  and  to  do 
the  cooking,  for  we  had  not  only  to  oook 
for  ourselves,  but  to  leave  sufficient  to  last 
our  menfolk  tiU  we  returned.  The  boys 
proposed,  half-laughing,  that  as  we  were  so 
independent  we  should,  after  we  had  picked 
our  berries,  ride  on  to  Hunter^s  Park,  and 
give  an  eye  to  some  of  our  cattle  outfit^ 
which  had  been  driven  up  there  for  pastoze 
early  in  the  summer,  and  left  nnder  the 
care  of  a  Mexican  cattle-help ;  bat  we  did 
not  see  this  at  all,  and  thought  we  ahoold 
have  quite  enough  to  do  to  look  after  the 
horses  and  ourselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
berries.  Monday  and  Tuesday  passed 
quickly  enough,  and  I  surveyed  my  larder 
shelves  on  Tuesday  night  with  a  great  sigh 
of  relief,  although  at  tike  moment  I  felt  very 
tired  and  not  at  all  inclined  for  the  morrow's 
expedition.  However,  a  good  night's  rest 
would  soon  set  that  to  rights,  and  the  long 
day's  ride  would  be  restmg.  All  was  ready 
now  for  my  departure ;  upon  the  shelves  of 
the  ''  dug-out "  which  did  duty  for  a  larder 
stood  a  goodly  array  of  brown  crusty  loavea 
and  yellow  pats  of  butter,  a  large  puncheon 
of  stewed  apricots,  and  two  apple  taits^ 
besides  a  couple  of  large  cakes,  a  bdled  ham, 
and  two  beef  roasts.    All  this  was  for  tibe 
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boyi'  eonnimptlon  aloaoi  and  I  fondly 
lioped  there  wonld   be  enough   left  to 

fnvent  cooking  when  I  fint  retomedi  as 
knew  the  Mzriei  wonld  want   to  be 
^'jammed^atonee. 

My  own  little  atore  of  food  atood  on 
one  dde^  naturally  limited,  aa  I  waa  gdng 
to  ride :  half  a  ham,  a  eonple  of  loaves, 
lome  batter  in  a  jar,  oo£Eee  and  mgari  and 
a  tia  of  condensed  milk,  a  couple  of  the 
ejer  ufeful  gunny  aaeka  being  provided  to 
tie  them  all  up  in.  E.,  who  waa  ffoing  in 
her  bugffyi  had  oflTered  to  take  bed£ng 
enough  for  ua  both,  and  I  had  already 
conveyed  acroii  to  her  ranch  several  tin 
lard  pails  to  pick  my  fruit  in.  She  would 
also  take  a  firying-pan  and  ketUe,  plates 
and  cups  for  us  both,  so  as  to  give  Bory  aa 
little  aa  might  be  to  carry  beddes  myseU. 
So  then  I  called  the  boya  in,  and  they  were 
very  pleased  at  the  fo<Kl  provided.  I  do 
belbve  they  had  thoug^ht  that  in  my 
excitement  over  the  bernes,  I  might  have 
left  them  short,  and  after  I  had  showed 
them  their  provisions,  they  condescended 
to  take  a  little  interest  in  my  proceedings. 
Not  that  they  did  not  wish  me  to  have  a 
good  time,  but  there  had  been  some 
difference  of  opinion  aa  to  when  the  good 
time  should  be.  They  had  thought  the 
berriea  might  have  waited  a  weej^  when 
they  would  have  been  able  to  go  alao ;  but 
as  I  knew  very  well  they  would  have  been 
far  too  ripe  by  then,  I  had  to  have  my 
own  way,4uid,  well— reUtions  had  been  a 
little  strained  between  ua  in  consequence. 
They  had  called  me  <' obstinate,"  and  I 
had  called  them  "unkind";  perhapavery 
hot  weather,  combbed  wiUi  more  work 
than  you  know  how  to  get  through,  is  apt 
to  be  trying  to  the  best  of  tempers.  So, 
when  the  olive-branch  was  hdd  out,  I  am 
Afraid  I  clutched  at  It  with  most  un- 
beeoming  eagerness,  and  when  thia  was 
followed  up  by  the  offer  of  a  well-beloved 
banter's  knife  to  take  with  me,  I  felt  that 
the  reoonciliation  was  indeed  complete. 

I  was  to  start  about  four  next  cby,  so  as 

not   to  travel  in  the  extreme  heat,  and 

reach  our  camping-ground  the  same  nighty 

flo  ma  to  climb  up  the  mountain  early  in 

the  morning  before  the  sun  got  high.    So, 

as  the  boys  said  they  would  knock  off  work 

for  an  hour  and  start  me  off,  I  got  a  nice 

aftemoon^tea  ready,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 

half-honr  together  before  I  went.    They 

mounted  me  on  Bory,  tied  the  gunny  saclcs 

on,  aaw  me  across  the  Santa  F4  tra^  gave 

the  pony  a  cut,  and  he  and  I  were  'loping 

over    the  prairie  towurda  the  Divide,  the 


ranch  rapidly  becoming  a  black  speck  in 
the  distance. 

After  a  bity  however^  I  pulled  Bory  in ; 
we  had  a  Ions  way  to  go,  nphUl  for  the 
most  party  and  I  did  not  want  my  dear 
little  Broncho  to  get  tired.  It  had  been 
hot  when  I  first  started,  but  before  we 
began  the  fint  ateep  climb  the  air  per- 
ceptibly cooled.  It  had  been  a  long,  dry 
summer  that  year.  All  along  the  horse 
track  were  great  cracks  in  the  grey  earth ; 
even  Uie  grass  was  dried  to  the  same 
uniform  cobur.  Ko  green  was  to  be  seen 
any wherey  but  the  poison  ivy  was  already 
tuniing  to  crimson,  whilst  here  and  there 
there  were  great  patches  of  flowering 
cactus,  Mid  once  or  twice,  where  the 
ground  had  been  disturbed  by  the  plough 
of  an  enterprising  settler^  were  dunms  of 
sunflowers,  it  bebg  a  curious  fact,  and  one 
I  have  never  heard  accounted  for,  that 
wherever  you  break  ground  in  that  part  of 
Oolorado,  the  sunflower  immediately 
springs  up,  even  if  there  should  be  no 
plants  of  it  within  hundreds  of  yards. 
Even  along  the  fire-guard  on  each  side  of 
a  new  raQway  track  you  see  it,  sometimes 
the  smaller  kind,  sometimes  the  larger, 
bat  always  the  ubiquitous  sunflower  is  to 
the  fore. 

But  In  late  June,  when  there  has  been  a 
hot  summer,  the  prairie  has  lost  most  of 
Its  pretUnessy  a  uniform  greyness  bebig  the 
prevailing  thit.  Up  the  '•Divide"  we 
toiled,  or  rather  Bory  did,  and  I  was  glad 
when  we  reached  the  cres^  and  saw  below 
E.'s  buggy,  for  I  had  only  been  to  the  foot 
of  Bear  Canon  once  before,  and  did  not 
feel  over  sure  where  to  turn  off  once  the 
Divide  was  passed.  But  I  had  hoped  to 
fall  in  with  some  of  the  party  before  then, 
and  aa  matters  turned  out  I  was  not  mii- 
taken.  Bory  and  I  soon  caught  up  K's 
"outfit^"  and  I  got  In,  hitching  up  my 
pony  at  the  rear.  It  was  certainly  rather 
steep  going  down,  but  after  Western  faahlon 
we  ffaUop£i  along,  passing  another  buggy 
on  its  way  to  SedaJia,  wmch,  as  we  were 
two  women,  and  alone,  kindly  turned  out 
of  the  track  for  us  to  pass,  also  In  Western 
fashion;  had  It  been  a  loaded  waggon, 
however.  It  would  have  been  our  place  to 
have  drawn  aside  and  made  way  for  the 
menfolk,  every  one  being  of  good  Dr. 
Johnson's  opinion  as  to  "respecting  the 
burden  "  out  West.  At  home,  too,  I  had 
been  taught  ever  since  I  drove 

The  rale  of  the  road  u  a  uaradox  qaite> 

In  riding  and  driving  along, 
If  you  go  to  the  left  yon  are  sure  to  go  right ; 

If  you  go  to  the  right  you  are  wrong. 
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Bat  here  you  always  **  went  to  the  right/' 
nnless  yoa  were  a  "  tenderfoot "  jast  out. 
E/e  bnggy  waa  well  loaded  np  with  onr 
bedding  and  no  end  of  food,  as  she  was  a 
generous  little  creatore  and  always  took 
doable  shares,  in  ease  any  one  else  fell 
short.  And  we  tamed  off  safely  towards 
Bear  Greek,  a  blae  eolamn  of  smoke  risbg 
far  up  in  the  thin,  fine  air,  showing  as  that 
some  of  oar  party  had  already  arrived  at 
the  camping-groond  and  had  bailt  their 
fire.  Sare  enough,  too,  when  we  got  up  to 
them  preparations  for  supper  were  being 
actively  carried  on  on  the  other  side  of  the 
creek.  A  big  fire  was  blazing,  and  kettles 
were  already  slung  across  it  We  lost  no 
time  in  unhitching  the  two  horses,  watering 
them  and  picketing  them  out  with  a  long 
rope  on  a  nice  patch  of  mountain  grass  at 
no  very  great  distance;  then  we  set  to 
work,  got  some  scrub  oak  together,  covered 
it  with  pine-boughs,  and  laid  our  comfort- 
bags  upon  the  tops — ^these  were  to  be  onr 
beds.  After  that  every  one  collected  wood 
whilst  the  light  lasted  to  keep  the  fire  in 
during  the  night,  and  then,  feeling  we  had 
well  earned  it,  we  set  to  work  upon  our 
supper.  And  oh !  how  hungry  we  aU  were, 
and  how  we  did  justice  to  that  med, 
although  the  viands  were  not  very  varied, 
consisting  as  they  did  of  broiled  ham,  bread- 
and-butter,  and  pumpkin  pie.  The  only 
drink  we  had  was  ArbucUe  coffee  with 
condensed  milk,  but  the  mountain  air  Is  so 
different  from  the  prairie,  that  one  felt  the 
want  of  nothing  else,  the  thin,  rare  air 
coursed  through  your  veins  as  though  it 
were  champagne.  I  thought  it  was  a  funny- 
looking  camp,  seven  women  all  told,  and 
not  a  man  or  a  shooting-iron  amongst  us. 
If  only  our  friends  at  home  could  have  seen 
us  then,  camped  as  we  were  at  the  bottom 
of  theFootHills  of  the  greatBockies !  There 
was  no  one  in  the  great  loneliness  to  molest 
us.  The  fire  would  keep  the  coyotes  and 
mountain  lions  off  3  we  were  very  peacefully 
Inclined  and  had  no  wish  for  any  of  their 
skins.  All  we  wanted  was  a  plentiful  supply 
of  wild  raspberries  to  see  us  through  the 
long  winter. 

Somehow  In  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
mountains  I  never  want  to  talk,  and  I 
suppose  the  rest  of  our  party  felt  the  same, 
for  gradually  the  chatter  died  away,  and 
we  fdl  .crept  to  bed,  taking  It  In  turns  to 
attend  to  the  fire  during  the  night.  It 
was  a  lovely  night,  the  sky  so  blue  as  to 
look  black ;  the  stars  were  very  brilliant ; 
and  the  moon  was  shining  so  brightly  that 
I  could  see  to  read  a  newspaper  that  had 


been  flang  down  at  a  little  distanoe.  I 
thhik  I  Ittd  awake  some  time  after  fhe 
others  had  gone  to  sleep ;  it  waa  all  so 
new  to  me.  I  heard  the  wall  of  a  distimt 
coyote  and  the  far-off  scream  of  a  moan- 
tain  lion,  and  I  wondered  what  sort  of 
reception  we  should  meet  with  did  a 
bear,  attracted  like  oorselves  by  the  berriea, 
come  across  camp.  Then  I  began  to  long 
Intensely  for  the  boys,  and  then — ^my  idle 
speculations  ceased,  and  like  the  othersi  I 
fell  asleep,  but  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that^ 
unlike  them,  I  never  woke  to  take  mj 
turn  at  the  fire-tending.  When  I  did 
awake  It  was  dawn,  the  tops  of  the  snowy 
peaks  ahead  were  already  tinged  a  rosy 
pink,  and  In  another  moment  it  was  sun- 
light. The  sun,  however,  has  very  litHa 
power  so  early  in  the  day,  as  we  foand  to 
our  cost  as  we  plunged  into  the  creek  for 
our  morning's  bath.  The  water  was  icy 
cold ;  even  the  water  snakes  had  no  life  in 
them,  and  glided  off  instead  of  winding  in 
and  out  <»  one's  limbs — a  very  creepy 
sensation.  Indeed,  so  sleepy  were  the  fibh 
that  we  caaght  a  brace  of  fine  trout  In  onr 
hands,  which  made  a  nice  addition  to  oor 
breakfast-table.  With  the  exception  of 
this  dish,  breakfisst  was  simply  a  repetiticni 
of  supper,  and  after  we*had  finished  we 
put  up  some  lunch,  for  we  did  not  Intend 
to  return  to  camp  till  evening. 

It  was  now  about  four  o'clodc;  in 
England  the  ground  would  have  been 
dripping  with  dew,  but  there  was  no 
trouble  of  that  kind  here,  everything  being 
as  dry  as  a  bone.  Oar  path  up  the  moun- 
tain was  a  rough  Indiim  trail,  as  they  are 
called,  allowing  of  only  one  person  paasing 
up  It  at  a  time,  and  very  uneomfbriable 
walking  It  was,  full  of  large  stones  whieh 
rolled  away  under  one's  feet,  and  ooane 
gravel,  very  loose,  in  which  your  feet  rank 
at  every  step,  whilst  the  fine  powdery  aand 
amongst  it  flew  up  in  your  face  as  you  set 
your  foot  down.  But  it  was  a  delloioos 
momii^,  and  the  higher  one  climbed  the 
more  exhilarating  the  air  got,  till  one  felt 
that  in  spite  of  the  slippery  foothold  one 
could  walk  on  for  hours  and  hours. 

Higher  up  still  tbe  whole  of  one  aide  of 
the  mountain  was  tinged  with  crimson; 
this  was  the  raspberry  patch,  and,  reaching 
It,  we  soon  fiQed  onr  paUs.  How  bounti- 
fully Nature  had  spread  her  table  in  that 
wild  country  all  round  1  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  lay  the  ripe  red  berries,  grow- 
ing in  such  abundance  that  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  were  hardly  to  be  seen  for  tiio 
fruit^  and  you  could  gather  a  quart  witlioat 
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moving  from  where  yoa  etood,  off  the  UtUe 
low  boshei  barely  two  and  a  half  feet  high. 
In  fact  they  grew  so  low  that  yoa  comd 
•it  down  and  fill  yoor  pail,  and  many  of  oi 
did,  picking  meantime,  children's  fashion, 
^'two  in  the  month  and  one  in  the 
basket"  And  these  berries  had  certainly 
a  most  delicions  flavour;  they  beat  the 
common  garden  raspberry  bi  that,  if  not  in 
size.  There  was  plenty  of  other  wild  fruity 
too,  all  ronnd — ^blaek  currants,  gro¥ring  on 
prickly  bashes  with  goosebmy-shaped 
leaves,  large  and  fine;  wh^t  the  wild  goose- 
berry itself,  very  smiJl  although  nice  for 
pies,  grew  on  a  smooth -wo^ed  bush, 
and  had  leaves  like  our  home  currants. 
Then  there  were  the  wild  plums  and 
cherries,  the  latter  of  which  grew  like  red 
currants  all  down  a  stalk — ^these  last  made 
capital  jam,  bat  had  rather  a  peculiar 
flavour  if  youatethemoncooked — ^the plums 
were  golden  green  when  ripe,  and  very 
nice  eaten  any  way,  whilst  the  wQd  grapes 
were  very  delicious.  But  the  raspberry 
was  certainly  the  best  of  the  wild  fruits, 
and  we  were  in  luck,  too,  for  no  one  had 
been  before  us,  which  we  had  been  rather 
afraid  of,  as  we  heard  they  were  selling  at 
a  dollar  and  quarter  the  pound  in  the  city, 
and  many  people  used  to  live  out  on  the 
mountains  in  berry  time  and  sell  them,  as 
they  fetched  such  a  good  price.  Bight  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  patch,  grovriog  on 
an  overhanging  ledge  of  rock,  were  some 
bright  blue  flowers.  I  struggled  towards 
them  and  found  they  were  gentians ;  and 
we  came  across  many  of  them  before  we 
had  finished  our  berry-picking.  I  promised 
myself  a  few  roots  to  take  back,  and  in 
scrambling  after  flowers  I  believe  I  afforded 
a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  the  Western 
girls,  who  were  there  for  the  purpose  of 
picking  berries,  and  did  not  allow  any  side 
issues  to  interfere  with  what  they  intended 
to  do. 

As  the  evening  came  on  apace,  we  pre- 
pared with  full  pails  and  tired  bodies  to 
scramble  back  to  camp  again.  But  if  it 
had  been  troublesome  clambering  up  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  it  was  ten  times  worse 
to  go  down.  After  a  bit  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  easiest  way  upon  the 
whole  was  to  sit  down,  grasp  my  pail 
firmly  in  both  hands,  and  slide  along  as 
well  as  I  could,  but  some  of  our  party  had 
far  too  much  pride  to  condescend  to  that 
mode  of  proceeding. 

Anyway,  we  all  got  to  camp  at  last, 
very  tired,  exceedingly  dirty,  and,  shall  I 
confess  it,  not  a  little  cross !    Oh  1  how 


we  longed  that  evening  for  the  boys  to  fill 
the  kettles  and  collect  the  wood,  and  how 
I  wished,  let  the  berries  have  been  as  over- 
ripe as  they  might,  that  I  had  waited  tOl  my 
menfolk  had  been  able  to  come  toa  Men 
somehow  never  seem  to  get  as  tired  as  we 
do,  or  if  they  do  they  are  too  proud  to  show 
it  I  was  for  eatbg  a  piece  of  bread-and- 
butter  and  going  to  bed  straight  off,  and 
only  wished  to  stretch  out  my  limbs 
on  the  pine  boughs  and  go  to  sleep. 

But  the  others  were  more  used  to  the 
life,  and  insisted  on  a  good  supper  first,  and 
I  must  say  that  after  that  and  a  dip  in  the 
creek  I  felt  a  different  person.  And  when 
we  went  to  bed  I  did  not  feel  at  all  in- 
clined for  sleep.  I  watched  the  fire  laaily, 
much  interested  in  the  turpentine  oozing 
out  of  the  pitch-pine  logs.  The  air  was 
cool,  almost  with  a  keen  chillness  that  re- 
minded one  of  the  dawn ;  there  was  no 
wind  to  speak  of,  but  every  now  and  again 
a  little  breeze  would  spring  up,  somewhere, 
so  it  seemed,  in  the  pine-topi,  bending 
them  backwards  and  forwards  with  a 
gentle  soughing,  like  the  lapping  of  a 
summer  sea  on  a  sandy  beach,  and  then 
for  a  few  moments  the  scent  of  the  pine 
needles  would  fill  the  air.  We  were  burn- 
ing cedar  logs,  too,  amongst  the  other  wood 
that  evening — cedar-trees  growing  on  the 
Foot  Hills  in  great  profusion — and  these 
smelt  very  fragrant  whenever  a  fresh  log 
was  thrown  on.  It  was  as  light  as  day. 
Everything  that  stood  at  all  upright  was 
defined  by  monstrous  black  shadows,  that 
might  have  stood  for  the  shape  of  some 
unknown  monster  of  the  woods ;  even  E.'s 
homely  buggy  looked  in  its  shadow  like 
an  enormous  crouching  animal,  perchance 
Bruin  himself.  And  the  horses  were  so 
uneasy,  that  there  was  evidently  something 
prowling  round — and  I  was  the  only  person 
awake.  I  got  up  and  threw  fresh  logs  on; 
there  was  a  horrible  fascination  to  me  in 
it  all.  I  felt  I  must  have  some  one  else  to 
sluure  my  vigil,  so  I  awoke  E.  To  my 
astonishment  she  did  not  seem  at  all  im- 
pressed, but  murmured,  "  Oh,  bother,  go 
to  sleep,"  and  turned  over  on  her  side. 
And  presently,  although  I  had  intended  to 
keep  watch  all  night  for  the  miknown 
horror  I  felt  sure  was  not  far  from  camp,  I 
too  succumbed  and  did  not  wake  till  morn- 
ing. We  started  on  our  berry-picking 
much  later  that  day,  and  were  well  in  the 
middle  of  it  when  an  exclamation  from 
one  of  the  girls  called  us  to  her,  and  when 
she  pointed  to  a  sort  of  cave  under  an 
overhanging  ledge  of  rock,  we  saw  in  the 
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soft  sand  an  imprasdon  of  some  heavy 
oreatuse'a  deeping  form,  and  of  four  dearly 
defined  claws. 

**  Bear."  said  K  laconically,  but  otherwiie 
she  did  not  aeem  to  mind  much;  adding 
that  iha  ''condnded  we  were  going  home, 
80  it  did  not  matter."  But  for  me  the  joy 
of  the  berry-picking  was  over,  and  I  was 
very  thankhil  when  we  stmck  camp  and 
started  early  in  the  aftemooa  It  was  time, 
too,  for  some  dnU,  heavy-looking  donds 
were  hanging  over  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  9ie  weatherwise  amongst  our 
party  foretold  one  of  the  rare  summer 
storms,  so  that  I  was  doubly  anxious  to  get 
home,  as  I  knew  I  must  ride  part  of  the  way 
by  myself.  K  and  I  started  together  and 
she  whipped  up  old  Nell  with  much  promp- 
titude, for  she  did  not  much  like  the  look 
of  the  weather.  But  Nell  was  far  too  ac- 
customed to  go  her  own  pace  to  be  properly 
impressed  by  her  mistress's  anxiety.  She 
merely  twitched  her  ears  angrily  as  the 
lash  flicked  them,  and  then  turned  her 
blinkerless  head  round  and  looked  at  E., 
more Jn  sorrow  that  E.  should  so  far  forget 
what  was  due  to  her  horse,  than  anger,  and 
then  calmly  took*  her  own  pace  up  the 
Divide  again. 

As  we  got  on  the  ridge  of  it  the  storm 
burst  out.  I  say  burst  out,  for  without  any 
other  warning  the  clouds  rent  apart,  and  a 
^reat  sheet  of  water  fell  down  upon  us. 
Keeping  dry  was  out  of  the  question ;  the 
rain  filled  up  the  buggy,  our  feet  were  over 
the  ankles  in  a  pool  of  water;  it  was  just 
hopeless  to  drive  on,  we  had  to  stand  still 
and  let  the  storm  do  its  worst  upon  us. 
The  thunder  crashed  above  our  heads,  and 
as  for  the  lightning,  the  way  it  lit  the  scene 
up,  ran  along  the  wire  of  the  telegraph 
posts,  and  played  round  the  brass  of  the 
harness,  was  something  awful  to  witness. 
Such  a  pde  blue,  evil-looking  flame  as  it 
was,  too,  whilst  the  whole  air  felt  charged 
with  electricity. 

But  the  storm  was  over  almost  as  sud- 
denly as  it  came ;  the  sun  shone  out  again 
bright  and  warm.  We  dried  ourselves  as 
well  as  we  could;  all  the  bedding  was 
soaked,  of  course,  but  as  we  were  going 
home  that  did  not  matter  much.  As  for 
the  raspberries  they  were  all  tightly  shut 
up  in  tin  lunch  pdls,  so  they  were  safe. 
Then  we  bded  out  the  bottom  of  the  buggy 
with  the  tin  dipper,  and  started  off  again. 

Bat  E.  still  prophesied  more  storm,  and 
as  we  parted  company  on  the  ridge  of  the 
Divide,  advised  me  to  get  home  as  quickly 
as  I  could,  and  not  to  lose  my  track,  as 


very  likely  I  should  find  some  fresh  **  wash- 
outs "  on  the  way.  I  waved  my  hand  in 
reply,  and  Bory  and  I  'loped  away  down- 
hiU ;  I  nursing  carefully  a  five-pound  pafl 
of  raspberries  in  my  lap,  as  I  was  deter* 
mined  the  boys  should  have  some  stewed 
fruit  for  supper. 

But  das  I  E.'s  prediction  turned  oat  only 
too  true;part  of  the  track  had  been  waahed 
away  and  I  had  to  make  ^riiat  I  thought  a 
smdl  detour  in  consequence.  Now,  the 
prairie  has  a  peculiar  formation;  It  looke  ea 
if  an  ocean  of  Atlantic  billows  had  been 
suddenly  petrified,  the  bluffs  standing  fbr 
the  waves,  and  each  being  mountainonely 
like  the  other.  Moreover,  it  was  growing 
dusk,  the  swift-falling  dusk  of  the  great 
West,  and  by  some  unluel^  ehanee  I 
missed  the  right  bluff,  and  when  I  thought 
I  should  strike  the  track  again  there  was 
no  track  to  be  seen.  With  a  vague  idea, 
a  very  foolish  one,  too,  that  I  ooold  see 
better  if  I  dismounted,  I  got  off  Bory  and 
peered  around,  needless  to  say  witii  no 
greater  success.  I  then  resolved  to  mount 
again,  but  this  was  earier  add  than  done^ 
Tdth  my  pailful  of  berries,  to  which  I  stUl 
dung  womanfully.  However,  the  feat 
at  last  accomplished,  and  then  I 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  wept  bitteily,  and 
let  Bory  wander  to  and  fro  at  his  own 
sweet  will.  From  this  refreshment — and 
Indeed  it  did  me  a  great  ded  of  good — ^I 
was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  horse's  hoois 
thudding'  down  the  bluff  behind  ma  I 
frightened  at  first,  thinking  it  might 
Bory,  but  with  intense  tiis^kf ulness  I  per- 
ceived a  red-hot  spark  in  front  of  it ;  the 
horse  had  a  rider,  and  I  gave  voice  to  wliat 
sounded,  even  to  mysdf,  a  very  qoaveriag 
and  wedc  cattle  cry. 

The  rider  reiped  up  short  beddc 
with  "  Great  Scot  "—only,  the  word 
not  great  Scot-— '<  if  it  afai't  a  gd  I "  I 
not  even  now  sav  how  comforted  I  felt  at 
hearing  that  oath — ^I  hope  the  reeoiding 
angel  has  wiped  It  away  from  my  frfend'a 
record  long  ago— or  how  thankful  I  waa  to 
be  in  his  company  when  the  storm  broke 
out  once  more,  and  he  shdtered  me  aa 
best  he  could.  But  for  a  cow-boy  he  was 
strangely  dlent,  and  it  was  so  dark  that  I 
could  not  see  him  even,  only  the  lightning 
lit  up  his  face  for  a  moment  and  I  caught 
sight  of  a  jagged  scar  high  up  on  his  left 
cheekbone.  Well,  whatever  his  sins,  lie 
was  kind  enough  to  me  and  piloted  me  to 
the  Santa  F6  track,  but  nhen  I  asked  him 
to  come  in  and  rest  he  gave  a  grim  sort  of 
chuckle  and  sdd^  '*  Guess  not^  thanks,"  and 
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with  a  lift  of  hit  hat  he  loped  off  in  the 
diieetion  of  Poncha. 

How  glad  I  was  to  see  the  firelight 
gleaming  through  the  kitchen  window,  and 
the  hoys  were  aa  glad  to  aee  me  home. 
The  dear  f ellowa  had  got  a  nioe  rapper  all 
ready,  and  had  eren  made  a  fxedi  pie  for 
me ;  and  bar  the  paste  it  really  was  yery 
good.  Bat  to  my  surprise^  sapper  oyer, 
instead  of  wanting  to  hear  my  adyentnres 
they  were  foil  of  their  own.  I  think  I 
mentioned  in  the  be|^nning  of  this  paper 
that  some  of  oar  oattle  had  gone  with 
others  of*  oar  neighboors'  to  pasture  in  one 
of  the  moontain  parks,  and  it  appeared 
that  although  the  park  had  not  been  pre- 
empted, and  therefore  belonged  properly 
to  no  on^  yet  there  were  some  cattle-men, 
who  boreayery  bad  name,  who  had  chosen 
to  consider  it  their  pecoliar,  property, 
although  it  was  really  "no  man's  land." 
Out  of  reyenge,  instead  of  driying  the 
cattle  off,  they  had  cowardly  poisoned  the 
<*salt  licks'*  which  had  been  left  for  them, 
and  one  of  the  neighbours,  goins  up  to 
giye  a  look  to  the  outfit^  had  found  seyeral 
of  the  poor  brutes  in  great  agony,  wUQst 
others  were  lymg  dead  by  the  side  of  the 
creek,  where  they  had  rushed  to  assuage 
the  burning  thirst  giyen  them  by  the 
poison.  Seyeral  of  our  cow-brutes  had 
been  killed,  and  the  boys  were  half  mad 
with  indignation,  and  I  felt  my  blood  boil 
within  me,  too,  as  Jim  Sanborn,  who  was 
staying  to  rapper,  described  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  animsls.  And  they  all  seemM 
sure  that  the  perpetrator  of  this  cruel  act 
was  one  Steye  Flach. 

•*Tell  you  what,  biyys,"  declared  Jim, 
"ef  that  yamdnt  has  hidden  himself,  he 
will  make  tracks  for  the  depdt  before  long. 
Great  Scot  I  ef  we  could  catch  him  I  reckon 
all  the  boys  In  Detton  Oounty  would  let 
daylight  into  him,  an'  no  mbtake.  One 
coold  tell  him  anywhere  by  that  cross-cut 
scar  on  his  cheek,  the  beauty.  It's  lucky 
the  girli  didn't  come  across  Um  berrying, 
for  be  passed  Oenesis  Ranch  we  know." 

**  He  made  tracks  across  the  Diyide  and 
boarded  the  cars  at  Poncha,"  growled 
Jack,  as  he  drank  his  sixth  cup  of  coffee. 

And  I,  I  kept  silent^  kept  dlent  till  now. 
For  had  I  not  seen  upon  the  face  of  the 
man  who  had  raceonred  me  in  that  dread- 
ful storm  a  liyid  cross-rat  scar,  high  up 
npon  his  left  cheekbone  1  And,  although  I 
felt  that  I  had  in  this  caie  done  wrong 
and  lied  by  implication,  I  am  not  sure  I 
would  not  do  it  still  if  it  had  all  to  come 
oyer  again. 
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Bbtwebn  the  seasons,  when  winter  is 
a  hesitating  leaye,  and  spring  has 
hardly  made  up  her  mind  to  come  in, 
is  the  time  aboye  all  others  for  forming 
the  acquaintance,  or  renewing  it,  with 
public  galleries,  museums,  and  Institutions 
of  that  Und.  The  stir  of  reyiyal  that 
nature  experiences  at  this  season  has  a 
kind  of  reflex  action  on  our  spirits,  and 
disposes  us  to  deeds  of  enterprise;  but 
prudence  bids  us  not  go  far  afield  or 
yenture  beyond  the  regions  of  cabs,  and 
omnibuses,  and  underground  railways. 
There  is  l^ht,  too,  wittiout  glare,  and  tiie 
Cimmerian  gloom  of  the  foggy  days  of 
winter  is  replaced  by  a  pleasant  alternation 
of  sunshine  and  shsde. 

Under  sueh  dreumstances  It  Is  pleasant 
to  hear  of  something  new  in  the  way 
of  a  gratis  exhibition,  and  general  tlumks 
are  due  to  the  director  and  staff  of  the 
Print-room  in  the  British  Museum,  for 
the  arrangement  in  the  public  gallery  of 
a  yery  fine  collection  of  studies  and  draw- 
ings of  the  great  masters  of  ;^the  yarious 
foreign  schools.  Eyen  apart  from  their 
artistic  yalue,  there  is  a  strong  Interest 
attaching  to  these  relics  of  the  mighty 
spirits  of  old.  Through  what  chances 
and  changes  must  some  of  these  old  sketches 
haye  passed  from  the  moment  they  were 
hastily  dashed  in  to  seize  some  passing 
expression  or  yarying  attitude,  to  that 
of  their  present  appearance,  neatly  mounted 
and  labelled  in  a  London  gallery  t  There 
is  something,  too,  of  the  manrellous  about 
the  origin  of  this  assemblage  of  designs 
and  studies,  the  greater  part  of  wmch 
belong  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr. 
John  Malcolm  of  Poltallocb,  and  haye 
been  lent  for  exhibition  by  his  executors. 
Fancy  Raphael,  Da  Yind,  Titian  wandering 
in  the  Highlands,  which  when  they  liyed 
were  almost  an  unknown  land  I 

As  to  what  manner  of  man  was  the 
artist  of  the  early  Italian  schools,  we  may 
form  an  idea  from  the  yery  first  drawing 
in  the  collection  by  Masacoio,  one  of  the 
early  Fathers  of  modem  art,  whose  works 
ars  as  rare  as  they  are  precious.  Here 
we  haye  a  painter  absorbed  in  his  work, 
squatted  on  a  rude  bench,  and  dressed 
anyhow,  in  Phrygian  bonnet  with  a  heayy 
fringe  coming  down  so  as  to  shade  the 
eyes,  and  a  doublet  and  hose  of  no  par- 
ticular hue  or  texture.  The  swell  artist 
had  not  yet  made  his  appearance,  although 
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he  cftme  later  on,  for  the  great  artbta 
did  not  long  rab  shoalden  with  Popes 
and  Princes,  and  the  high  and  mighty 
In  general,  without  aequinng  some  taste 
for  sjiow  and  splendoor.  Bat  the  artist 
in  eowl  and  frook  is  more  eharacterlstic 
of  the  periodi  snch  as  Fra  Angelieo,  who 

fives  OS  drawings  of  saintly  ^ures,  and 
ra    Bartolommeo,    later    tiie   friend   of 
Savonarola  and  the  sharer  of  his  exalted 

* 

visions,  in  whose  studio  work  this  col- 
lection is  very  rich. 

These  men  devoted  their  art  to  the 
service  of  religion;  bat  what  a  different 
.kind  of  brother  was  Fra  Filippo  Lippi, 
rather  corresponding  with  the  notion  of  him 
who  "laughs  ha  ha!"  and  quaffs  to  the 
same  effect  than  to  the  ascetic  type  of  artist. 
It  was  he  who  carried  off  from  her  convent 
the  beautiful  Luerezia,  and  a  son  Filippino 
— ^to  prove  even  a  better  artist  than  his 
father — blessed  the  irregular  union.  Ac- 
cording to  received  notions  of  discipline 
among  religious  orders,  here  was  a  matter 
for  the  walling  up  of  the  culprits  within 

Two  niohes,  narrow,  deep,  And  tall, 

as  in  the  well-known  case  described  in 
"Marmion."  Bat  our  lovers  came  off 
better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  ^ope  relieved  the  pair  from  their  vows 
and  blessed  their  union,  although  it  is  said 
that  unforgiving  relatives  of  the  damsel 
who  held  the  family  dishonoured  by  the 
connexion,  satisfied  poetic  jastice.by  giving 
the  artist  a  dose  of  poison  which  carried 
him  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  But  the  son 
lived  to  be  a  great  artist^  and  some  of  his 
sketches  adorn  the  walls  of  this  gallery. 

Filippino's  great  master  Boticelli  is  also 
here  represented  in  a  fine  drawing  of 
**  Abundance  " — ^a  woman,  tall  and  fair  and 
richly  dressed,  surrounded  by  jolly,  happy 
children ;  and  very  happy  and  jolly  must 
have  been  the  children  of  that  period,  if 
they  were  really  as  we  see  them  through 
the  eyes  of  the  great  masters.  For  that  is 
one  of  the  great  charms  of  such  a  collection 
that  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  real  human 
beings  of  past  ages^  through  eyes  that  are 
of  greater  power  and  compass  than  our 
own ;  while  in  the  case  of  finished  pictures 
we  get  idealised  compositions,  reduced  or 
elevated  as  the  case  may  be  to  the 
dimensions  of  things  in  general. 

Nor  are  there  wanting  in  these  sketches 
suggestions  of  the  varied  incidents  of  an 
artist's  life.  There  are  two  sketches  by 
Gentile  Bellini— a  Turkish  soldier  in  a 
peaked   hat^    suggesting   in    shape    the 


grenadier  caps  of  Dettingen  and  Fonftenoy ; 
and  a  Turkish  woman,  handsome  but  worn, 
unveiled  and  wearing  a  curious  peaked 
headdress,  like  the  witch's  hat  of  our 
old  prints.  These  no  doubt  were  taken  at 
Constantinople  not  very  long  after  its 
capture  by  the  Ottomans.  The  aoldier 
himself  might  be  one  of  those  who  s  wermad 
over  the  wall  of  the  golden  oity«  The 
bullet  of  his  musket  may  have  found  its 
billet  in  the  heart  of  the  last  of  the 
emperors  of  New  Bome.  The  new  maater 
of  the  city,  the  great  Mohammed  theSeeood, 
had  something  of  a  taste  for  art,  auperfaw  to 
that  of  the  effete  old  Byzantine  wodd,  and 
he  requested  the  Venetian  senate,  elwayi 
the  friends  of  those  at  the  winning  end  of 
the  broomhandlcb  to  send  him  an  artiat  of 
the  best.  Perhaps  they  thought  they  could 
best  spare  Bellini,  who  was  orfgioudly  of 
Padua,  or  his  spirit  may  have  been  on- 
usually  adventurous ;  anyhow,  he  Bailed  for 
Constantinople  in  a  Venetian  galley,  ud 
WAS  courteously  received  by  the  Sultan,  to 
whom  he  exhibited  some  of  hia  wwhs, 
among  others  a  **  Head  of  John  the  Baptist 
on  a  charger,"  which  he  naturally  thought 
would  suit  his  highness's  taste.  The  Snltaa 
was  a  connoisseur  in  heads,  and  ahook  fab 
own  a  little.  The  Baptist's  head,,  he  ob- 
jected, showed  a  portion  of  neck,  wludi 
does  not  appear  under  such  circumsteness, 
and  to  show  the  artist  what  he  meant  hs 
called  in  the  executioner,  and  bade  hisi 
strike  off  the  head  of  an  unhappy  alave. 
The  spectacle  was  too  realistic  even  for  an 
impassioned  artist^  and  Bdlini  xeUred 
horror-struck  and  sickened,  and  determined 
to  return  home  as  soon  as  he  oonvenienily 
could. 

Here,  too,  we  have  a  fine  drawing  of  a 
head  by  an  artist  whose  fame  was  eeUpaed 
by  Bsphael,  and  whose  existing  works 
hardly  justify  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  contemporariea.  But 
the  drawing  shows  the  power  of  a  great 
master,  and  such  undoubtedly  wee  II 
Sodomo  —  a  hot-headed,  reddess  genius, 
a  friend  of  Princes  and  ennobled  by  Pope 
and  Emperor,  but  who  has  left  little  to 
posterity  worthy  of  his  great  powers.  And 
this  brings  us  to  Raphael  himself,  wIm>  ii 
always  great,  and  whose  sweet-eyed,  aerfoos 
Madonna  appears  in  her  original  model,  a 
soft,  demure,  perhaps  a  little  too  demore^ 
but  thoroughly  loveaUe  maid.  But  tbe 
museum  was  abready  rich  in  Kapheel's 
drawings,  and  the  Malcolm  collection  does 
not  add  anything  very  important. 

There  is  a  beautiful  drawing  of  an  earlier 
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maiteri  Androa  Mantogiia,  the  author 
of  the  &moiii  "IViamph"  wUoh  is  to  be 
nen  at  Hampton  Comtb  In  tUs  it  is  a 
lovely  woman,  who  does  not  stoop  to  FoUy, 
bnt  walks,  open-eyed  yet  seeing  nothing, 
to  the  verge  of  destraction,  led  on  by 
"Mendly''  hands  of  yonng  men  in  a 
similar  predicament  as  to  powers  of  vision, 
while  Folly  enthroned  oraoks  his  fat  sides 
in  eynio  mirth. 

Another  fine  drawing,  the  **  Finding  of 
the  Gross  by  the  Empress  Helena,'' is  by 
Pemzd,  and  its  arehitectoral  background 
reminds  as  that  the  master  was  equally 
great  in  the  composition  of  buildings  as  of 
pictures.      A  noticeable  incident  in  this 
artist's  career  was  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
1527,  when  he  was  not  only  plundered  of 
all  his  goods  by  the  Imperial  soldiers,  but 
forced,  as  ransom  for  his  person,  to  paint  a 
post-mortem  portrait    of   the    Conitable 
Bourbon,  who  was  killed  in  the  assault,  by 
no  less  a  hand  than  that  of  Benvenuto 
Celliid,  if  we  are  to  beUere  that  great  but 
somewhat  boastful  person's  autobiography. 
^  Nor  is  great  Titian  without  representa- 
tive sketches  here,  chiefly  studies  for  back- 
grounds, which  show  a  fine  feeling  for 
trees  and  rivers  and  rocky  mountains ;  and 
Da  Vinci  is  seen  at  work  in  a  scratchy, 
tentative  way.    One  of  the  wonders  of 
raoh  a  collection,  indeed,  is  how  they — 
the  great  masters — worked  with  anything 
that   eame  to  hand:  with  crayon,  chal^ 
charcoal,   sepia,  Indian  ink,  charcoal  or 
silver  point    They  model  you  a  hand  or 
arm  or  whole  figure  from  the  life  with  as 
mach  apparent  ease  and  certainty  as  a 
baker  moulds  a  loaf ;  nor  have  they  any 
care  as  to  how  they  arrive  at  the  result — 
a  wash,  a  rub,  a  scratch,  does  the  business 
— ^the  light  of  heaven  shines  in  a  smear  of 
ohalk  and  the  darkness  of  the  inferno  Is 
revealed  In  a  smudge  of  Ink.     Probably 
because  they  served   a   long   and   hard 
apprenticeship,  had  grown  up  in  studios 
and  workshops,  had  been  licked  with  the 
mahlstick  and  had  punt-pots  thrown  at 
their  heads,  did  they  aoqidre  this  easy, 
infallible  method    of   theirs.      Not   that 
this  explains  the  whole  of  the  mystery,  but 
it  may  go  part  of  the  way. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  French  school 
we  are  on  artbtic  terra  firma.  How  dever 
and  cold  is  Olonet  In  his  portrait  of  Mary 
of  Lomone,  Queen  and  Begent  of  Scotland, 
and  mother  of  Mary  of  Scots.  Here,  too, 
are  delightful  landscapes  by  the  great 
Olaude^  one,  especially,  of  a  bridge  and 
trees,  suffused  with  light  and  full  of  at- 


mosphere, and  yet  In  the  simplest  of 
mediums.  But  it  would  take  a  lifetime 
to  leam  his  secret.  Even  Turner  never 
quite  attabed  it,  although  he  may  in  other 
respects  have  surpassed  his  master. 

With  the  men  of  Flanders,  too,  we  make 
acquaintance — with  their  burgomasters,  and 
knights  of  quality,  and  their  buxom,  solid 
<\Oraces,"  and  the  Dutch  with  their  boats 
and  barges, 

The  Blow  oanal  and  yellow  bloisomod  vile, 

wharves  and  street  scenes,  and  the  general 
amphibiousness  of  the  natives.  Or  we  may 
drink  our  fill  in  pot-houses  with  Van  Ostade, 
play  skittles  and  bowls,  or  flirt  with  the 
stout  peasant  girls  or  burghers'  daughters. 
And  there  are  the  stalls  of  the  dealers  in 
game,  in  fish,  and  in  fruit;  marvellous 
drawings  by  Frans  Snyders,  with  fighting 
cocks  that  are  more  beak  and  feathers 
than  pen  and  ink,  and  a  hound  sniffing  at 
the  ears  of  a  slaughtered  deer  that  b  a 
marvel  of  expression. 

And  we  have  Peter  Paul  Bubens,  too, 
showing  his  force,  not  in  too  solid  fiesh,  but 
in  charming  landscape.  There  is  a  sketch 
of  a  river  and  distant  hills  that  one  would 
swear  to  as  a  scene  on  the  Wey  not  far 
ftrom  Guildford ;  a  village  green  with  old 
bams  about  it  and  cottages,  that  looks 
remarkably  like  Worplesdon  Green  in  the 
same  neighbourhood;  and  a  moated  grange 
that  is  strong  of  Lincolnshire  or  east  York- 
shire. Yet  although  Peter  Paul  was  in 
England  in  1630,  and  was  then  knighted 
by  Charles  the  First,  still  It  was  on  a 
diplomatic  mission,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  he  had  time  to  wander  around  with 
his  sketch-book. 

Another  diitingulshed  sketcher  is  Van 
Dyck,  who  gives  us  a  beautiful  landscape 
study  of  an  English  lane,  soft  and  sweet 
with  aU  richness  of  sward  and  foliage,  such 
a  lane  as  we  may  still  chance  upon  in  some 
lucky  ramble,  as  did  the  great  Sir  Autonio 
in  the  days  when  Charles  the  First  was 
king.  And  he  b  not  the  only  artist  who 
shows  in  an  unexpected  light  To  turn  to 
the  German  wall,  who  is  Adam  Elsheimer, 
who  shows  such  charming  landscape  studies 
of  countiy  round  about  Rome  and  Frank- 
furt t  The  very  same  who  painted  martyr- 
doms in  miniature  for  the  cabinets  of  the 
rich  and  devout,  when  the  seventeenth 
century  was  still  young.  And  there  Is 
Albert  Durer,  too,  our  old  friend  whom  we 
aclmowledge  at  once  in  the  old  horse,  all 
sldn  and  bone,  ridden  by  Death,  so  grim 
and  old  and  shaky ;  but  we  have  him  also 
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in  the  medteval  dty  perched  np  on  the  hill. 
Its  gateways,  battlements,  and  peaked 
turrets,  and  the  old  plaoe  seems  to  come 
before  us  as  bi  a  dream,  with  the  soft 
clamonr  of  the  bells  and  the  tangle  of  noises 
from  all  the  workers  and  craftsmeni  and 
the  brabble  of  voices  that  hardly  ceases  by 
night  or  day. 

In  contrast  with  this,  how  quiet  Is  our 
great  city  of  to-day,  noisy  enough  with 
its  traffic,  but  when  that  is  out  of  hearing 
almost  as  sflent  as  the  grave.  And  in 
this  gallery,  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
Museum,  the  quietude  is  almost  oppressiYe. 
Not  many  people  have  found  their  way 
here  yet,  and  It  is  a  way  that  is  not  too 
easy  to  find,  and  that  fetches  a  sudden 
turn  among  honest  British  pots  and  panni- 
kins that  throws  not  a  few  off  the  line. 
And  to  have  finger-posts  here  and  there, 
"This  way  to  tiie  Drawings,"  might  be 
deemed  a  dight  upon  the  more  permanent 
attractions  of  the  establishment. 

But  people  drift  in  as  the  morning  goes 
on,  girls  and  their  sweethearts,  Harry  and 
Arabella,  who  laugh  consumedly,  and  wdtjs 
round  when  nobody  is  looking.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  too,  out  for  a  holiday,  and 
in  behaviour  quite  digidfied  as  becomes 
people  who  own  a  pony  and  cart.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Hawkins  finds  the  place  a  little  too 
free  for  him,  and  complains  that  ''these 
here  old  toffs  weren't  too  perticler  of 
what  they  made  picters  of."  Then  comes 
a  connoisseur  and  his  friend,  who  each 
gloat  upon  beauties  that  the  other  does 
not  see.  And  they  rapidly  rattle  through 
the  stand  of  engravings  rich  in  examples 
of  Marc  Antonio,  'Hhe  finest  things  bi 
the  world,"  says  a  collector  with  enthudasm, 
but  gnashes  his  teeth  as  he  finds  some 
that  he  covets  and  can't  get.  Nobody 
plants  to  run  away  with  pictures  In  their 
{Teat  gilt  frames,  but  a  rare  engraving 
nust  be  a  great  trial  to  a  conscienUous 
K>llector. 

But  here  are  some  small  connoisseurs 
n  patched  and  particoloured  skirts  and 
mickers,  a  little  group  of  youngsters  sent 
lere  by  a  carefiu  mother  to  be  out  of 
dschief ;  the  place  is  rife  with  such  bands 
I  urchins  on  Saturdays  when  schools  are 
loied.  And  these  litUe  urchins  find  the 
winging  frames  of  the  stand  of  engravings 
capital  plaything.  They  had  not  counted 
n  anything  so  amusing,  and  at  it  they 
p^  playing  at  a  circus,    probably;   tiU 

policeman  hears  the  datter  and  comes 
p.  The  policeman  of  the  future  will  take 
le  children  by  the  hand,  and  explain  the 


technique  of  engraving,  wQI  dlsoomae  ob 
different  states^  wHl  eiq^lain  how  sock 
an  engraving  ''with  the  fir-trees'*  aaj 
be  of  priceless  value,  and  worth  nothing 
without,  or  vice  versa,  and  what  m  diam 
there  Is  In  an  Imperfection  if  it  only  bi 
unique.  And  those  children  will  go  hoiu^ 
and  perhaps  become  great  engraven  liki 
Bobetta;  or  the  Mantegnas^  akHbil  witk 
brush  and  burin;  or  Oampagnola;  or  tin 
famous  master  of  tiie  Bat  Tnp.  Bat  we  ban 
not  got  so  far  as  that  yet^  and  the  polies- 
man  of  to<lay  contents  himself  with  i 
laconic  admonition  to  **  cut  if  And  they 
cut  it  accordingly,  their  Uttie  hob-naQed 
boots  clanging  over  the  polished  floor. 
And  we  alM  will  cut  It. 


ANTAEOTIOA. 


In  geographical  circles  eenerally»  end  it 
those  of  London  and  oF  Scotbuid  psr- 
ticularly,  the  subject  of  the  renewal  d 
Antarctic  exploration  Is  being  eagerly  dis- 
cussed. To  some  extent  the  experimentii 
voyages  of  the  three  Dundee  whalers  last 
year  are  to  be  credited  with  this  revival  of 
interest  in  the  unknown  regions  of  the 
South  Pole,  but,  in  fact,  It  is  held  as  a 
sdentific  reproach  that  these  regjLoDM  are 
unknown.  Then,  again,  there  ere  so 
few  worlds  left  to  conquer  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense  that  we,  as  a  nation,  cannot 
afford  to  be  backward.  As  far  as  the 
Arctic  regions  are  concerned,  we  have 
done  practically  nothing  since  the  Nerea  ex- 
pedition managed  to  drag  over  the  ice  a  §sw 
miles  nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any 
of  their  predecessors — and  then  came  back 
sooner  than  was  expected.  But  in  the 
Arctic  regions  there  Is  not  much  room  for 
anybody  until  Dr.  Nansen  has  had  his 
chance;  and  In  Antarctica  there  fa  on- 
limited  scope  for  observation  and  diaeovery, 
because  littie  has  yet  been  seen,  and  lev 
discovered. 

It  is  not  England  alone  that  is  eon- 
cemed  just  now  about  the  Antarctic  regfcma. 
The  Norwegians  are  bent  on  testing  the 
value  of  the  fishing  grounds  there^  and 
though  some  whders  they  sent  south  last 
year  were  not  very  successful,  It  is  aaid 
that  renewed  efforts  on  a  larger  scale  sure 
about  to  be  made.  For  theiUnericans  the 
southern  whaling  and  sealing  waters  have 
always  had  attractions,  and  ue  Ameriean 
Geographical  Society  is  now  organising  a 
regtdar  scientific  expedition.  The  ehieC 
promoter   Is   Dr.    Frederick   Cook,   who 
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Accompanied  the  Peary  expedition  to 
the  Arctic.  It  ia  not  to  be  on  a  yery 
extensive  icale.  Dr.  Cook  propoeea  to 
buy  a  Bteam-whaler  of  about  three  hundred 
toni,  to  proviaion  her  for  three  yearv,  and 
to  itart  on  the  first  of  September  next 
for  the  South  Shetland  Idands.  He  will  call 
at  the  Falkland  IskndB  to  fill  up  with 
coaly  and  steaming  south  will  enter  the 
first  practicable  opening  in  the  pack.  His 
idea  is  to  reach  land  before  the  winter 
begins,  and  then  to  pursue  the  work  of 
exploration  with  dog-sledges.  A  large 
life-boat  is  to  be  taken,  in  which,  should 
the  vessel  be  lost  among  the  Ice,  the  party 
can  return  either  to  South  America  or  the 
Falkland  Idands»  The  expedition  will 
only  number  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
persons,  all  toM,  and  is  estimated  to  cost 
ten  thousand  pounds^  which  does  not  seem 
a  great  deal  for  the  purpose. 

But  why  is  it  that  we  know  so  much  less 
of  the  Antarctic  than  of  the  Areticl  How 
is  it  that  while  scores  of  expeditfams,  year 
after  year  and  century  after  century,  have 
gone  to  wreat,  or  to  tiy  to  wrest,  the  secret 
of  the  Northern  icy  circle,  one  might  almost 
number  on  one  hand  all  the  organised 
explorations  that  have  been  undert^en  in 
the  Southern  icy  circle  t 

Well,  one  reason  is  that  the  Arctic  has 
not  always  been  wooed  for  itself,  but  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Men  have  gone  thither 
more  often  to  find  a  passage  by  the  north- 
west, or  by  the  north-east,  to  Asia  and  India, 
than  to  find  the  North  Pole.  Then,  too,  the 
Arctic;circle  is  reputedly  more  habitable  and 
hospitable  than  the  Antarctic,  and  the  cold 
is  not  BO  intense — at  least,  so  it  has  been 
generally  supposed,  although  tiiere  seems 
now  some  reason  to  doubt  the  superior 
inclemency  and  rigour  of  the  Antarctic. 
The  Arctic  Is  certainly  richer  in  anhnal 
and  vegetable  life — even  up  to  the  farthest 
limits  yet  reached— than  the  Antarctic 
has  been  found  to  be  in  not  the  remotest 
parallekL  In  the  Arctic  a  summer  sun 
does  penetrate  the  frozen  recesses,  and 
makes  genial  for  a  brief  period  the  home 
of  the  walrus  and  the  Polar  bear.  But  in 
the  Antarctic  there  is  no  summer  sun,  no 
thawing  of  fiords  and  sidling  of  Antic 
rerdnre. 

It  is  a  region  of  Eternal  Winter  and  of 
nnmelting  snow,  where — so  far  as  is  known 
— ^not  a  single  plant  finds  life  within  ttie 
inner  circle,  and  where  never  a  living  crea- 
ture roams.  The  zoologist  is  not  drawn  to 
the  Southern  Ohrde  as  he  is  to  the  Northern, 
and  yet  the  attractions  for  him  are  great  | 


because  they  have  all  the  charm  of  the 
unknown.  It  is  believed  that  only  a  few 
of  the  hardiest  birds  build  In  a  few  of  the 
sheltered  comers  of  the  Inner  Antarctic; 
but  who  knows  t  Who  can  say  that  deep 
within  those  awful  solitudes  may  not  be 
revealed  the  mystery  of  the  life  of  the  fur 
seal  when  he  vanishes  from  the  waters  of 
the  North  Pacific  t  Or  that  on  some  Ant- 
arctic continent  or  Island  may  not  be 
found  the  priceless  remnant  of  tiie  Great 
Auk  tribe  t  We  know  not,  at  any  rate, 
what  riches  or  poverty  may  be  there  until 
we  go  to  see.  And  nobody  has  yet  gone 
to  see — beyond  the  fringe. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  'that  no  one  has 
ever  wintered  within  the  Antarctic,  many 
as  have  been  the  expeditions  and  ships' 
companies  whichi  compulsorily  or  volan- 
tarily,  have  wintered  in  the  Aretia  There 
has  been  no  need  to  do  so,  for  there  has 
been  no  possible  goal  beyond,  such  as 
India,  which  first  led  our  mariners  into  the 
Arctic ;  no  scientific  romance  Buch  as  has 
characterised  the  quest  for  the  Northern 
Pole. 

And  yet  another  thing  dififerentiates 
the  Arctic  from  tiie  Antarctic.  In  the 
North  there  is — unless  Dr.  Nansen  Is 
grievously  mistaken — a  pole  surrounded 
by  water.  In  the  South  there  is  a  pole 
surrounded  by  bmd — a  Polar  basin  as 
opposed  to  a  Polar  continent.  While  the 
books  and  essays,  the  theories;  and  journals, 
which  have  been  published  concerning  the 
Arctic  regions  would  fill  a  library,  a  hand- 
ful of  volumes  contains  all  that  has  ever 
been  printed  of  records  in  the  Antarctic 
Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  some  of  these. 

*'When  we  cast  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  history  of  knowledge  concerning 
our  planet,"  ssld  Dr.  John  Murray,  of  the 
"Challenger"  expedition,  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society, 
"  we  find  that  nearlv  aU  the  great  advances 
in  geography  took  place  among  commercial, 
and  in  a  very  spedal  manner  among  mari- 
time, peoples.  Whenever  primitive  races 
commenced  to  look  upon  the  ocean,  not  as 
a  terrible  barrier  separating  lands,  but 
rather  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  distant  countries,  they  soon  ac- 
quired increaaed  wealth  and  power,  and 
beheld  the  dawn  of  new  Ideas  and  great 
discoveries.  Down  even  to  our  own  day 
the  power  and  progress  ci  nations  may,  In 
a  sense,  be  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  theb  seamen  have  been  able  to 
brave  the  many  perils,  and  theb  learned 
men  have  been  able  to  unravel  the  many 
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xiddleB,  of  the  great  ocean.  The  history  of 
olviliflation  rans  parallel  with  the  history 
of  navigatfon  in  all  its  wider  aspects." 

We  do  not  find  that  the  mariners  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  of  Portagal, 
penetrated  to  the  Antarctic,  although  they 
were  the  first  Europeans  to  doable  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  not  long  after 
Colnmbas  discovered  America,  Yespacci 
announced  the  discovery  of  a  new  world 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  It  is  said 
that  the  first  expedition  to  the  South 
Polar  regions  was  despatched  from  Pern. 
Governor  Mendana,  in  1567,  despatched 
his  nephew  to  look  for  *'  Terra  Australia 
Incognita,"  whicb  he  did  not  find.  A 
Datchman,  named  Dirk  Gerritz,  dis- 
covered what  are  now  known  as  the  South 
SheUands  bi  1598;  a  Frenchman  dis- 
covered the  island  of  South  Georgia  in 
1675 ;  and  another  Frenchman,  Eerguelen, 
in  1772  discovered  what  he  at  first  believed 
to  be  a  mountainouB  Southern  continent^ 
but  afterwards  found  to  be  only  a  barren 
island,  which  now  bean  his  name. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  first  nav^ator  to  do 
any  real  work  in  the  Antarctic  was  our 
own  Gaptain  Cook.  When  he  went  out 
on  his  first  two  voyages,  the  maps  were 
filled  up  with  imaginary  continents  bearing 
a  variety  of  fancy  names.  But  on  his  first 
voyage  Cook  demonstrated  New  Zealand  to 
be  an  island,  and  that  if  there  was  any 
Southern  continent  it  did  not  extend  as  far 
north  as  the  fortieth  southern  parallel  On 
his  second  voyage  he  reached  the  seventy- 
first  parallel,  anid  proved  that  if  there  is 
any  continent  it  must  be  within  the 
Antarctic  Circle  amid  eternal  ice.  He 
believed,  however,  that  a  tract  of  land 
within  the  circle  extended  to  the  South 
Pole,  and  projected  further  north  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  than  else- 
where ;  and  that  this  land  would  be  always 
inaccessible  because  of  the  ice.  "The 
risk  one  runs,"  he  said,  "  in  exploring  a 
coast  in  these  unknown  and  icy  seas  is  so 
very  great  that  I  can  be  bold  enough  to 
say  that  no  man  will  ever  venture  farther 
than  I  have  done,  and  that  the  lands  which 
may  lie  to  the  south  will  never  be  explored. 
Thick  fogs,  snowstorms,  intense  cold,  and 
every  other  thing  that  can  render  navi- 
gation dangerous,  muat  be  encountered, 
and  these  difficulties  are  greatly  heightened 
by  the  inexpressibly  horrid  aspect  of  the 
country.  A  country  doomed  by  nature 
never  once  to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun's 
rays,  but  to  lie  buried  in  everlasting  snow 
and  ice.    The  ports  which  may  be  on  the 


coast  are,  in  a  manner,  wholly  filled  ap 
with  frozen  snow  of  vast  thieknesi ;  bat  it 
any  should  be  so  far  open  as  to  Invite  a 
ship  into  it,  she  would  run  a  risk  of  being 
fixed  there  for  ever,  or  of  coming  oat  in 
an  ice-island.  The  islands  and  floats  on 
the  coast,  the  great  falls  from  the  ice-cUfis 
in  the  port,  or  a  heavy  snowstorm  ftttended 
with  a  sharp  frost,  would  be  equally  latftL" 

This  is  a  dismal  picture,  not  wone^ 
perhaps,  than  has  been  presented  by  aome 
others ;  but  Cook  was  wrong  in  hia  prog- 
nostications, for  other  navigators  Iiat8 
penetrated  further  south  than  he  did. 

True,  they  are  few  in  number,  and  have 
not  added  greatly  to  the  sum  of  oar 
knowledge,  except,  of  course,  the  renowned 
Sir  James  Clark  Bosa.*  The  reader  may 
like  to  have  the  following  records  of  the 
highest  latitudes  reached  in  the  Soath 
Polar  Circle,  to  refer  to  now  when  ex- 
ploration is  being  resumed : 


1774. 

Oook 

reached  71""  15' S. 

1821. 

BeUioghausen 

69^30'.. 

1821. 

1* 

70^0-    ,. 

1823. 

Weddell 

74*  16'  „ 

1839. 

WUkes 

70*>0'    .. 

1841. 

Rosa 

78*>4'    „ 

1842. 

II 

78«»ll',, 

1843. 

t> 

71*  sy .. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Sir  James 
Boss  has  out-distanced  all  other  exploteis 
in  these  regions.  His  chief  objeet  waa  to 
make  magnetic  observations.  He  had 
previously  **  spotted  "  the  north  magnetie 
pole,  and  he  sailed  witliin  one  hundnd 
and  sixty  miles  of  the  south  magnetic 
pole.  He  took  soundings  and  temperatares, 
and  reported  on  the  sea-creaturea  observed 

Three  times  Boss  crossed  the  Antaictie 
Circle,  and  on  one  of  these  voyagea  he 
discovered  and  named  Victoria  Land,  a  Taat 
mountainous  tract  extendii^  to  the  seventy- 
eighth  parallel,  and  in  the  longitude  of  New 
Zealand — a  range  of  mountains  ridng  to  a 
height  of  fifteen  thousand  feet,  terminating 
in  tike  volcanic  cones  of  Mounts  Erebus  and 
Terror.  But  where  in  other  lands  then 
would  be  indentations  and  harbours,  there 
the  glaciers  fill  up  the  valleys,  and  stretdi- 
ing  far  into  the  sea,  form  icy  lieadUsnds 
from  which  huge  bergs  are  constandy  beii^ 
detached 

At  the  foot  of  Mount  Terror  was 
found  a  perpendicular  ice-cliff  rising  to 
a  height  of  two  hundred  f eet^  which  was 
followed  for  a  distance  of  thne  hundred 
miles  without  a  break  being  seen.  "To 
the  north-westward,"  he  wrote,  *'we  ob- 
served a  low  pobit  of  land,  with  a  sasall 
islet  off  it,  which  we  hoped  might  afford 
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hb  a  place  of  ref  age  dnriog  the  winter,  and 
accordingly  endeayoored  toetrnggle  throngh 
the  ice  towards  it  nntil  foar  p.m.,  when 
the  ntter  hopelettneia  of  being  able  to  ap- 
proach it  was  manifest  to  aU,  the  space  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  mfles  between  it  and  the 
sliipa  being  now  filled  np  by  a  solid  mass 
of  land-ice.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have 
fonnd  a  place  of  security  upon  any  part  of 
this  coast,  where  we  might  have  wintered 
In  sight  of  the  brilliant  burning  mountain, 
and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  &e  magnetic 
pole,  both  of  these  interesting  spots  might 
easily  have  been  reached  by  travelling 
parties  in  'the  following  spring."  But  **  it 
was  painfully  vexatious  to  ^hold  at  an 
easily  accessible  distance,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  range  of  mountains  in  which 
the  pole  is  placed,  and  to  feel  how  nearly 
the  chief  object  of  our  undertaking  had 
been  accomplished;  and  few  can  under- 
stand the  deep  feelings  of  regret  with 
which  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  abandon 
the  perhaps  too  ambitious  hope  I  had  so 
long  cherished  of  being  permitted  to  plant 
the  flag  of  my  country  on  both  the  magnetic 
poles  of  the  earth." 

That  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  no  one  has 
gone  80  far  since.  It  is  now  generally 
believed  that  had  Boss  been  provided  with 
a  steamer  instead  of  a  saiUng-vessel,  he 
would  have  successfully  carried  out  his 
design.  The  **  Challenger  "  is,  we  believe, 
the  •  only  steamer  that  has  crossed  the 
Antarctic  Circle,  but  she  was  not  con- 
structed for  work  among  the  ice,  and  could 
not  pr<»ceed  far.  Dr.  Murray,  however, 
who  wa^  with  the  expedition  and  has  given 
much  attention  to  Antarctic  phenomena,  is 
satisfied,  from  the  evidence,  that  there 
exists  within  the  South  Polar  area  a  vast 
tract  of  continental  land,  of  probably  about 
four  millions  of  square  miles  in  area ;  and 
that  there  is  a  chain  of  active  and  extinct 
volcanic  cones  forming  a  continuation  of 
the  great  volcanic  chain  that  more  or 
leas  aorrouuds  the  whole  Pacific. 

The  formation  of  icebergs  has  been  graphi- 
cally described  by  Dr.  Murray.  The  huge 
glaciers  above  mentioned  project  more  and 
more  Into  the  sea  until,  when  a  depth  of  some 
three  hundred  or  four  hundred  fathoms  is 
reached,  they  break  off  in  great  masses  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above 
the  Bea»  and  sometimes  several  mOee  along. 
These  ice-islands  coursing  about  the  Ant- 
arctfc  Sea  come  into  violent  ooUision  with 
each  other,  and  the  broken  fragments 
mixing  with  salt  water,  ice,  and  snow,  form 
what  la  known  as  pack-ice,  wUeh  b  the 


mat  obstacle  to  navigation.  The  waves 
dash  against  the  steep  sides  of  the  iee- 
islands  and  cut  them  into  caves,  and  gullies, 
and  ledges,  in  which  the  sea-birds  swarm. 
Then,  as  they  drift  with  wind  and  current 
towards  the  north,  they  become  worn,  tilt, 
and  turn  over,  and  split  up  into  the 
pinnacled  bergs  familiar  to  the  voyager  in 
southern  waters  as  in  the  North  Atlantia 
Deep  in  their  icy  recesses  they  carry  the 
boulders  and  earth  of  the  Antarctic  region 
to  deposit  on  the  ocean  floor  of  warmer 
climes  as  they  melt 

The  predominating  winds  in  Antarctica 
are  southerly  and  south-easterly.  And  it 
is  the  effect  of  the  annual  snowfall  and 
evaporation  tiiere  in  relation  to  these 
winds,  that  makes  Antarctic  observation  so 
necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
meteorology  of  the  whole  globe. 

The  last  visitors  to  this  remote  and 
inhospitable  region  were  the  Dundee 
whalers  of  last  year,  and  they,  like  their 
predecessors,  found  it  a  region  of  gales 
and  calms,  of  wet  fogs  and  Minding  snow, 
but  with  alternations  of  charming  weather. 
Mr.  Bruce,  who  accompanied  tiie  expe- 
dition as  naturiJist,  presented  the  following 
picture  to  the  Boyal  Scottish  Geographical 
Society : 

"  Long  shall  I  remember  the  Christmas 
Eve  when  we  were  fast  anchored  to  a  floe. 
There  was  a  perfect  calm;  the  sky,  except 
at  the  horizon,  had  a  dense  canopy  of 
cumulus  clouds,  which  rested  on  the 
summits  of  the  western  hills ;  and  when 
the  sun  was  just  below  the  horizon,  the 
soft  greys  and  blues  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
spotiess  whiteness  of  the  ice  as  it  floated 
in  the  black  and  glassy  sea,  were  tinted 
with  the  most  delicate  of  colours — rich 
purples  and  rosy  hues,  blues  and  greens, 
passing  into  translucent  yellows.  At 
midnight,  the  solitude  was  grand  and  im- 
pressive, perhaps  the  more  so  since  we  had 
for  well-nigh  a  week  been  driftiog  among 
bergs  with  dense  fogs  and  very  squally 
weather.  No  sound  disturbed  the  silence ; 
at  times  a  flock  of  the  beautiful  sheath- 
bills  would  hover  round  the  vessel,  fanning 
the  limpid  air  with  their  soundless  wings 
of  creamy  whiteness.  All  was  in  such 
unison,  all  in  such  perfect  harmony ;  but 
it  was  a  passing  charm.'* 

This  was  in  midsummer,  for  December 
in  the  Antarctic  corresponds  with  June  in 
the  Arctic,  and  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture were  found  less  than  in  London.  But 
the  gales  were  sometimes  terrific,  even  in 
summer,  and  once  for  ten  hours  the  vessel 
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Bteamed  as  bard  m  poadble  agaiiiBt  the 
wind  and  only  made  one  knot  How 
Cook  and  Bom  managed  without  ateam  ia 
maryellooa. 

Much  haa  been  laid  abont  the  leyerity 
of  Antarctic  cold,  bat  Mr.  Brace  condades 
from  hifl  obiervationB  that  the  difference 
between  the  anmmer  and  the  winter 
temperatare  in  Antarctica  ia  not  lo  great 
as  in  the  North.  Of  coarse,  no  one  lias  ever 
yet  spent  a  winter  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  and  this  is  only  sarmiie,  bat  it  is 
based  on  scientific  premises. 

Dr.  Donald,  who  alio  accompanied  this 
expedition,  giyes  the  following  description 
of  another  Antarctic  phenomenon — the 
fog.  "  The  fogs  are  freqaent  enoogh  and 
dense  enoagh  to  be  very  troablesome ;  yet 
they  haye  a  pecaliar  beaaty  of  their  own. 
Ia  the  morning,  as  a  bright  san  begins  to 
dispel  the  fog,  there  first  appears  a  '  fog- 
bow,'  or  as  the  sailors  call  it,  a '  fog-schaffer' 
or  <  scavenger ' — their  belief  being  that  this 
bow  eats  ap  or  removes  the  fog.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  perfect  circle,  the  two  ends 
appearing  to  meet  beneath  one's  feet. 
Soon  after  this,  laminoos  points  appear  in 
the  fog,  and  gradually  extend  into  patches. 
I  have  counted  as  many  as  twenty  of  these. 
As  the  fog  lifts  a  little  more,  each  of  tiiese 
patches  ia  seen  to  be  suspended  immediately 
above  an  iceberg.  Then  the  fog  finally 
disperses  with  a  rush,  leaving  a  bright  sun 
and  a  cloudless  sky,  and  every  promise  of 
a  magnificent  Antarctic  day.  Many 
of  the  fogs,  however,  do  not  disperse  in 
this  accommodating  way,  and  may  last  for 
days." 

Antarctica  is  poverty-stricken  in  the  way 
of  fauna  and  flora,  but  is  rich  in  scientific 
intorest,  and  thcBoyal  Geographical  Society 
are  now  moving  towards  organising  a 
national  expedition  for  prolonged  observa- 
tion in  a  thorough  manner.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Society  there  was  a  great 
gathering  of  renowned  Arctic  travellers 
and  navigators,  and  scientists  of  fame,  who 
entered  into  the  project  with  enthusiasm. 

The  land  of  Antarctica  is  barren,  but  all 
over  the  floor  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  says 
Dr.  Murrayi  of  the  "  Challenger,"  there  is 
a  most  abundant  fauna,  apparently  more 
abundant  and  more  peculiar  than  in  any 
other  region  of  the  ocean's  bed.  More  know- 
ledge is  needed  on  this  point  by  biologists, 
while  meteorology  is  interested  in  the 
matter  of  the  wbids  and  temperature,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  The 
theory  of  ocean  currents  has  to  be  tested 
not  merely  by  such  exploite  as  Dr.  Nansen 


has  undertaken  in  the  North,  bat  by  what 
we  have  yet  to  discover  in  the  SomtL 
Then  as  to  physiography,  Professor  Nea- 
mayer,  the  celebrated  Qermaa  adentaat, 
says :  *'  It  is  certain  that  without  an  exBr 
mbiation  and  a  survey  of  tiia  magnetie 
properties  of  the  Antarctic  regfona,  it  b 
utterly  hopeless  to  strive,  with  prospecta  of 
success,  at  the  advancement  of  the  thaocy 
of  the  earth's  ma^netisoL" 

The  proper  objecta  of  the  contemplated 
expedition  are  thus  formulated  by  Dr. 
Murray.  To  determine  the  natara  and 
extent  of  the  Antarctic  continent;  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior;  to  aacartaia 
the  depth  and  nature  of  the  Ice-cap;  to 
observe  the  character  of  theunderlying  xoeks 
and  their  fossils;  to  take  magnekieal  and 
meteorological  observations,  both  at  sea 
and  on  limd ;  to  observe  the  temperatme 
of  the  ocean  at  all  depths  and  aaaaons 
of  the  year ;  to  take  pendulum  obaarratlons 
on  land,  and  possibly  also  to  make  gravitf 
observations  at  great  depths  In  tha  <Mean; 
to  bore  through  the  deposite  on  the  floor 
of  the  ocean  to  ascertain  the  conditfcm 
of  the  deeper  layers;  to  sound,  trawl, 
and  dredge,  and  study  the  charaetar  and 
distribution  of  Duurine  organisms. 

This  is  a  large  order,  but  It  Is  necaaaaiy 
of  execution  for  the  definite  determinatioa 
of  land  and  water  on  our  planet;  for 
the  solution  of  many  problems  ocmeaming 
the  Ice  Age ;  for  the  better  determinatioa 
of  the  internal  constitution  and  aoperfidal 
form  of  the  earth;  for  a  more  oompkte 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
motions  of  the  atmosphere  and  aaaa  ;  and 
for  authoritetive  indications  aa  to  the 
origin  of  terrestrial  and  marine  planta  and 
animals. 

It  Is  not  a  dash  for  the  South  Pda  that 
is  advocated,  for  indeed  little  is  expoetad 
to  be  gaii^ed  by  attaining  that  particular 
point.  It  is  a  "steady,  eontinaoas^ 
laborious,  and  systematic  exploration  of 
the  whole  southern  regbn  with  all  the 
appliances  of  the  modem  Investigator.'' 

How  is  It  to  be  gone  about  1  Two 
steamers  of  a  thousand  tons  or  ao  will 
si^ce,  and  they  should  be  fitted  oat  for 
a  stey  over  three  summers  and  two  wintosa ; 
the  party  being  divided  at  soitaUe  ^ote 
for  winter  observatlona.  After  landing 
the  winter  parties,  the  ships,  it  is  Intendad, 
will — ^to  escape  bdng  froaen  in — ateam  to 
ttie  north  and  continue  marine  observatioiia 
along  the  outer  margtna  of  the  lea.  If 
necessary  they  can  run  to  Australia  or 
'the  Falklands  to  refit,  and  return  with 
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Bopplies  for  the  seeond  wintez.  The  wfai- 
tenng  partiei,  it  Ib  propoied,  flhonld  be 
eompoaed  solely  of  dvQian  soientiitB  and 
explorers.  The  results  of  sach  an  expedition 
wiU  be  of  enormous  value  to  the  science 
of  the  world,  and  of  special  importance 
to  Great  Britain. 


A  OOESICAN  AFFAIR. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 
I. 

Antonio  Forli  was  certainly  dying. 
The  sweat  on  lib  face  and  liis  difficult 
breathing  told  of  it  quite  as  much  as  the 
prayers  of  the  priest,  who  every  now  and 
again  came  to  a  pause  and  lowered  his  head 
so  tiiat  he  could  look  over  his  spectacles  at 
the  sick  man. 

Forli's  wife  and  his  son  Cesare  were  also 
in  the  room. 

The  former's  sobs  were  continuous.  She 
was  on  her  knees  by  her  husband's  bedside, 
holdbg  the  crucifix  as  the  priest  had 
directed  her,  and  at  each  pause  In  liis 
reverence's  petitions  she  broke  out  into 
ejaculations  of  startliog  energy.  One  of 
her  cries  seemed  to  bring  sudden  vitality 
into  the  sallow,  pinched  face  of  the  dying 

'<  By  the  Yirgb  and  San  Antonio,"  she 
screamed,  "have  we  not  su£fered  enough 
wrong — ^we  Forli  f  Let  there  be  a  blood 
reckoning  between  the  Leonetti  and  us. 
Oh,  my  poor,  handsome  husband,  see  to  it 
when  thou  art  in  Paradise." 

**Ohut!  chut!"  interposed  the  priest 
quickly.  "  Bemember,  woman,  that  he  has 
been  anointed.  The  time  for  such  thoughts 
has  passed." 

Bat  Antonio  himself  did  not  seem  to 
think  BO.  Wresting  himself  up  so  that  Ids 
back  fell  against  ti^e  wall,  he  opened  hfs 
month  as  if  to  speak,  and  waved  a  weak 
huid  towards  his  son  Oesare^ 

"Come  to  thy  father,  son,"  said  the 
woman  with  apparent  acerbity. 

Oesare  Forli  was  but  sixteen,  though  he 
had  the  muscles  and  stature  of  a  man,  and 
alao  the  firm  expression  of  a  man  on  his 
dark  face.  He  was  Corsican  to  the  toe- 
tips. 

Again  the  priest  tried  to  interfere. 
''Hie    Holy   Mother,"   he    exclaimed, 
''likes  not  such  compacts.    Be  advised. 
Iiet  earthly  dissensions  be  forgotten,  and 
give  thyself  wholly  to  Gtod." 

<'  May  I  be  forgotten  of  God  if  I  do  1 " 


said  the  sick  man  in  a  cavernous  voice  that 
sounded  very  grim.  There  was  a  flash  in 
his  dark  eyes  as  he  spoke.  Then  he  turned 
tohfa  son. 

"  I  am  going,"  he  said,  and  it  was  as  if 
he  pitied  himMlf ;  his  wife's  moans  broke 
out  afresh.  "I  am  going,  my  son.  But 
there  is  work  for  thee.  Speed  to  the 
Sartene  province  of  Corsica — ah  1  the  dear 
land,  I  die  exiled  from  it ! — ^and  there  kill 
first  Giovamii  LeonettL  Shoot  him  in  the 
back  as  he  shot  thy  dear  brother  who  is 
in  Heaven.  And  afterwards  kill  all  the 
other  Leonetti  in  the  land — ^like  rats." 

"I  command  youl"  cried  the  priest. 
<<  This  is  infamy." 

But  the  dying  man's  voice  rose  above  the 
priest's. 

"  It  is  not  infamy,  it  is  duty.  See  to  it, 
Oesare.  Place  thy  hand  on  my  breast — 
ahl" 

He  slid  down  into  the  bed  again  and  lay 
gasping.  The  lad,  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  his  countenance,  did^as  his  father  bade 
him  and  stood  watoUng^  the  struggles  on 
his  father's  face. 

"He  is  going,", whiqpered  the  [priest  to 
the  woman. 

The  latter  rose  to  clasp  her  husband 
once  more  in  her  arms.  But  with  a 
final  effort  the  exile  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak. 

*' Swear,"  he  sobbed,  staring  at  the  lad, 
•'  swear,  or  I ^" 

He  could  not  finish.  Even  whOe  Cesare 
was  murmuring  the  words,  ''I  swear  it, 
father*"  with  his  right  hand  still  on  his 
father's  breast,  the  man's  jaw  slipped  and 
his  eyes  lost  theb  life. 

"  It  is  a  pity,"  said  the  priest,  as  he  blew 
his  nose  with  a  loud  report  and  drew  near, 
**men  cannot  be  sensible  In  their  last 
moments.  But  therci  it  is  breath  wasted 
to  reproach  him  now;  yon  Corsicans  are  all 
alike.  Cesare,  I  absolve  you  from  your 
bond  to  your  poor  father." 

The  lad  lifted  his  eyes  to  the  priest,  but 
said  nothing. 

"Promises  of  so  sacrilegious  a  kind, 
extorted  by  the  dying,  are  not  to  be  kept. 
In  fulfilling  them,  you  do  but  protract  his 
presence  in  purgatory.  Dost  hear  me,  my 
sont" 

But  the  woman  herself  responded.  She 
turned  an  inflamed  face  upon  the  priest. 

'<  Father  Correggioi"  she  said,  with 
terrible  earnestness,  "may  the  boy  rot  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  for  ever,  if  he 
forgets  his  oath.  The  living  as  well  as  the 
dead  bind  him." 
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The  priest  shragged  his  shonldenr,  folded 
his  spectacles,  pat  his  breviary  in  his 
pocketf  shook  his  skirts  to  make  sore  they 
hang  freely,  shnflQed  to  the  corpse  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  its  forehead 
— with  a  protesting  movement  of  his  own 
head  the  while — ^and  then  mormnring 
«  Benedidte  1 "  left  the  room. 

'*They  are  devils — those  Corsicansl" 
the  good  father  said  to  himself  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold. 

n. 

Barely  a  month  later  yoong  Cesare  was 
in  Corsica  with  his  gan.  His  was  a  piUf  al 
errand,  bat  he  did  not  seem  to  think  so ; 
neither  did  his  mother,  who  from  the 
mainland  sent  prayers  and  blessings  in  Us 
wake,  and  confidently  awaited  his  retnm 
with  the  blood  of  the  clan  of  the  Leonetti 
on  his  immatare  yoong  hands. 

In  Bastia  the  lad  boaght  black  clothes 
like  the  native  Oorsicans;  they  went 
well  with  his  set  ooontenance  and  fierce 
eyes.  His  gan  was  his  father's.  It  was 
old,  bat  he  believed  it  woald  do  its  work. 
It  had  shot  men  ere  this.  The  experience 
might  be  of  service  to  it  and  Oesare 
himself. 

And  so  from  Bastia  Cesare  walked  down 
the  coast-line  to  the  soath,  by  the  vineyards 
and  through  the  orange  groves  of  many  a 
fertile  thoagh  rather  pestilential  little 
village.  He  had  nothing  to  do  till  he  got 
to  Porto  Yecchio.  For  a  week  he  coold 
live  the  life  of  an  honest  man,  enjoying 
the  good  gifts  of  sunshine  and  bewitching 
landscapes  withoat  either  remorse  or  fore- 
bodings. 

From  Porto  Yecchio  he  was  to  strike 
into  the  mountains,  and  lay  his  snares  for 
the  Leonetti,  who  had  their  dwellings 
among  the  sources  of  the  Stabiaccio. 

It  was  a  happy  week,  this  that  he  spent 
between  the  mountains  and  the  blue  sea. 
Bat  at  the  sight  of  the  walls  of  Porto 
Yecchio,  he  remembered  his  responsibilities 
to  the  uttermost 

Yet  another  brief  respite  was  allowed 
him,  however. 

At  the  inn  where  he  stayed  was  a  lovely 
young  girl  named  Caterina.  She  could 
not  have  been  more  than  fifteen,  though 
her  large  sombre  blue  eyes  had  a  woman's 
expression.  They  twain  soon  made  ac- 
quaintance. The  girl's  mother  was  taken 
by  Cesare's  looks,  and  would  fain  have 
learnt  all  about  him.  But,  of  course,  that 
was  impossible.    Nevertheless,  the  three 


days  the  lad  spent  in  this  andent  town 
were  enough  for  both  Cesare  and  Caterina. 

"  I  will  come  back  for  you,  my  angel,"  ^ 
said  the  lad,  when  on  the  fourth  morning 
he  had  shouldered  his  gun  and  prepared 
for  his  hideous  undertaMng.     **  Be  true  to 


II 


The  girl's  eyes  answered  hfm  suffidenfly. 
But  her  tongue  also  bore  witness  for  her. 

'*  Thou  hast  all  my  hearti  dear  Ceaara^" 
she  whispered. 

From  early  morning  nntO  late  in  tha 
afternoon  the  lad  clambered  among  the 
oaks  and  precipices,  wondering  how  hia 
task  would  come  to  him.  He  was  bound 
for  a  little  village  high  up.  Here  he 
meant  to  mature  his  plans,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Leonetti  he  had  come  to 
destroy. 

But  when  it  was  near  sundown,  he  fell 
in  with  a  young  man  hardly  older  than 
himself,  whose  vivacity  and  gift  of  per- 
suasion had  a  strange  power  over  him. 

"  I  am  bent  on  a  dark  business,"  he  told 
Cesara  <^'Tis  no  less  than  bloodshed. 
We  are  in  vendetta.    Wilt  join  me  t " 

Cesare  looked  thunderstruck. 

''I,  too,  am  here  in  vendetta,"  he 
stammered  out. 

''Good;  then  let  us  take  an  oath  of 
friendship.  You  help  me  this  afternoon, 
and  then  I  will  do  for  you  what  yoa  do 
for  me." 

**What  is  the  name  of  the  doomed 
one  f "  asked  Cesara 

"  That,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  do  .not 
tell  thee.  Neither  am  I  inquisitive  about 
thy  quarrel" 

Then  the  thought  flashed  to  Cesaie'a 
mind  that  it  was  a  Leonetti  who  was  being 
pursued. 

"I  am  thine,"  he  said,  offering  hia 
hand. 

"And  I  thine,"  said  the  other;  and 
they  swore  an  oath  in  the  matter. 

This  done,  at  the  bidding  of  his  friendt 
who  said  he  might  be  called  Carlo,  Oesare 
loaded  his  gun  afresh.  Together  they 
then  stole  by  a  craggy  path  towards  a 
highland  glen,  or  rather  basin,  occupied 
entirely  by  a  mountain  torrent,  a  few  pine- 
trees,  innumerable  boulders,  and  a  aingle 
black-browed  hut. 

"He  has  been  away  a  long  time," 
whispered  Carlo;  "perhaps  he  thinks  he 
is  forgotten.  Ah  I  he  shall  be  taoffhft 
differently." 

It  was  arranged  that^  having  crept  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  house  in  the  dusk, 
they  should  lie  concealed  beUnd  the  rocks 
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nntil  the  man  eame  oa^  or  showed  in  his 
dooriray. 

The  plan  worked  only  too  well. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  tall, 
broad-shooldered  man  opened  the  door  to 
look  forth. 

"  It  is  he  I "  whispered  Carlo ;  "  shoot  1 " 

The  victim  dropped  on  the  threshold. 
The  two  yonng  men  did  not  wait  to  hear 
more  than  one  ery  from  the  woman  who 
mshed  to  the  striken  man.  .They  harried 
down  and  down,  and  diew  breath  only 
when  they  were  near  the  village  of  Carlo's 
homa 

Here,  when  the  houses  showed,  Cesare 
put  the  question  that  had  of  late  hovered 
on  his  lips : 

<' Was  he  a  Leonetti  t " 

The  other  laughed  as  he  replied : 

''Mother  of  God,  no  1  I  am  a 
Leonettl  1  He  was  a  Forli — the  last  of  them 
in  Corsieai'' 

Cesare  was  like  to  faint — at  first.  He 
had  not  been  bred  in  Corsica,  and  was 
nnused  to  such  shocks.  Then  he  grasped 
his  gun,  and,  looking  Carlo  in  the  face, 
said: 

**  I,  too,  am  a  Forli." 

Bat  Carlo,  uplifting  his  own  gun,  shouted: 

*'  Bemember  our  bond — ^we  are  friends. 
I  have  sworn,  and  you  have  sworn." 

Cesare  yielded  to  the  persuasion. 

•*  It  is  terrible ! "  he  muttered. 

Nevertheless,  he  consented  to  go  home 
with  Carlo,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Pinello  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
receive  the  hospitality  of  his  famUy. 


IIL 

Giovanni  Leonetti  lived  in  the. village. 
He  was  uncle  to  Carlo,  and  a  stalwart 
Corsican  to  boot.  He  never  moved  five 
ateps  from  his  house  without  his  gun — 
loaded. 

Cesare  slept  little  this,  his  first  night  in 
the  thick  of  Corsican  feuds.  He  was 
thinking  of  his  father,  of  Caterina,  of  the 
man  he  had  shot — ^hb  own  father's  half- 
brother,  as  it  turned  out — and  of  the  ven- 
geance he  would  sooner  or  later  wreak  on 
yonng  Carla 

But  Giovanni  Leonetti  was  to  die  first 
His  mother  had  told  him  why,  ere  he  left 
the  mainland.  The  man  had  shot  her  first- 
born, Angelo,  when  he  was  a  pretty  boy 
of  eight — had  shot  him  as  you  or  I  would 
ahoot  a  partridge.  It  was  not  of  course 
from  personal  enmity,  but  merely  in  per- 
petuation of   the  traditional  feud.     Im- 


mediately afterwards  the  police  had  taken 
Antonio  Forli.  Antonio  had  shot  two  of 
them  in  his  successful  attempt  to  escape. 
And  then  he  and  his  wife  and  the  little 
Cesare  had  evaded  the  island. 

The  little  Angelo  remained  tmatoned 
for. 

Giovanni  Leonetti  eame  and  stared  at 
Cesare. 

"What  is  thy  business  in  the  moun- 
tMns  f "  he  asked.  Something  in  the  lad's 
face  made  him  uncMy. 

"  He  has  none,  uncle,"  said  Carlo,  an- 
swering for  him.  "He  was  lost,  and  he 
did  us  a  service  in  helping  to  finish  off 
Giacomo  Forli." 

"  G^>od  I  then  we  are  friends,"  replied 
Giovanni.  But  if  he  could  have  seen  the 
hungry  look  in  Cesare's  eyes,  when  he 
turned  to  go,  he  would  have  amended  his 
words. 

"Be  patient,"  said  young  Carlo  to 
Cesare ;  "  you  have  bound  me  to  aid  you,  I 
will  do  it.  The  afterwards  shall  take  care 
of  itself.  Only  tarry  till  his  granddaughter 
comes  from  the  town.  Let  him  see  her ; 
they  are  so  fond  of  each  other.  Between 
ourselves,  Cesare,  I  love  that  girl;  but 
she  loves  not  me,  though  perhaps  she  will 
do  it.  Let  him  see  her  once  more,  and 
then  we  will  decide  it.  There  is  the  famOy 
feud,  and  there  is  the  personal  bond.  The 
latter  is  stronger  with  the  individual,  the 
former  with  the  clan.  I  would,  however, 
we  had  never  met." 

"And  I,"  said  Cesare.  The  lad  was 
perplexed.  There  were  times  when  his 
hot  blood  urged  him  to  take  Carlo's  life  at 
once.  And  again  there  were  times  when 
be  sobbed  to  Umself  that  it  was  impossible 
he  could  kill  his  companion. 

For  three  days  this  strange  life  went  on. 
On  the  fourth  day,  at  noon,  when  Cesare 
eame  in  from  the  mountains,  whither  he 
had  been  roaming  with  his  wild  thoughts, 
Carlo  told  him  the  news. 

"  She  has  arrived." 

"  Who  I "  asked  the  other. 

"  Come  and  see,"  said  Carla 

They  crossed  the  green  village  square^ 
with  the  great  chestnut-tree  growing  in  its 
midst,  and  approached  Giovanni  Leonetti's 
house.    Then  they  entered. 

"  Good  day,  cara  mia,"  exclaimed  Carlo. 

The  girl  he  addressed  turned,  and 
Cesare  stepped  backwards  with  a  thumping 
heart. 

"  Caterina  I "  he  exdaimed  involuntarily. 

It  was  she,  sure  enough.  But,  though 
she  was  at  first  confused,  she  had  the  tact 
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of  her  sex,  and  it  was  not  diffionlt  for  her 
to  explain  to  her  grandeire  her  meeting 
with  Geaare  as  if  it  were  the  most  triviM 
matter  under  the  snn.  Bat  the  spark  of 
jealousy  iiad  been  strnck  in  Carlo's  souL 
He  saw  more  tlian  his  ancle  saw.  And 
when  they  were  ontside  again  he  taxed 
his  companion  with  it. 

''  Hast  said  anght  of  love  to  that  girl, 
my  friend  t "  he  asked. 

"  What  is  that  to  thee  t "  retorted  Oesare, 
all  his  pride  of  family  in  a  flame. 

"  Good,  or  rather  bad  1 "  rejoined  the 
other.  ^<  It  makes  things  simpler,  though 
it  will  mean  the  saying  of  more  masses." 

There  were  few  words  exchanged  between 
the  young  men  that  day.  Late  in  the 
eveningi  howeyer,  Carlo,  who  had  become 
fiatumbie  in  the  extreme,  called  Cesare  to 
the  door. 

'•Let  us  talk,**  he  said,  "under  the 
chestnut-tree.  There  is  a  moon.  You  will 
not  want  your  gun." 

'*  I  trust  you,"  replied  Cesare,  and  to- 
gether they  went  out.  ^ 

Then,  with  a  numbed  hearty  Cesare 
listened  to  Carlo's  c<dd-blooded  plan  for 
the  shooting  of  his  own  unde.  The  old 
ipan  went  out  early  eveiy  day  to  see  to  his 
gbats.  They  were  to  follow  him  by  stealth 
the  next  morning.  The  rest  would  be  easy. 

''And  afterwards t"  suggested  Cesare, 
almost  trembling :  liis  thoughts  were  with 
Caterina. 

"Afterwards — we  will  see,"  responded 
Carlo,  and  his  thoughts  also  were  with 
Caterina. 

They  returned  to  the  house  in  silence, 
and  in  silence  each  went  to  bed. 

The  morning  opened  with  mist  and  rain. 
But  that  was  nothing.  They  were  used  to 
both  in  the  Corsican  highlands.  Neither  de^ 
terred  oldGioTanni  from  seeking  his  goats, 
gun  in  hand.  And  neither  kept  the  two 
lads  from  getting  on  his  track  and  follow- 
ing him  over  the  slippery  rocks  and  wet 
grans  until  the  opportunity  presented 
itself. 


They  were  close  on  his  heels  at  length* 
He  had  stopped  to  light  his  pipe,  with  hit 
back  to  them.  Carto  gently  touched  his 
companion  on  the  shoulderi  pointed,  and 
whispered : 

-"  Behold  your  quarry  I " 

No  shot  could  liave  been  simpler.  In 
one  instant  Cesare  had  his  gun  extended, 
and  the  next  the  rocks  echoed  with  the 
report,  and  old  Leonetti  lay  on  his  iaee^ 
shot  through  tlie  heart 

"Let  us  see  how  it  has  gone/'  saidGado 
quietly. 

They  turned  the  old  man  over.  He  waa 
dead  as  JuUus  C»iar. 

Thrilled  with  a  demoniacal  senae  of 
elation,  Cetare  now  offered  his  hand  to  his 
.  friend — ^to  have  it  rejected  with  such  aeoni 
as  few  but  Corsicans  can  express  by  word 
and  look.  Carlo  was  aboil  with  passion— 
for  his  famOy's  and  his  own  sake. 

"That  is  over,"  he  said  hoarsely,  re- 
ferrine  to  their  recent  friendship.  "  There 
is  no  feud  in  all  Corsica  more  mortal  than 
ours.    Load  thy  gun." 

"  But,  Carlo ''  began  the  pow  lad. 

*'  But  nothing.  I  owe  a  life  for  hie  hen' 
—  pointing  at  his  uncle's  body — '*and 
another  for  thy  insolence  in  forestalling 
me  with— with  bsr." 

Then  Cesare  understood.  The  pride  ci 
the  Forli  was  a  good  match  for  the  pride 
of  the  Leonetti 

Without  another  word  the  lad  reloaded. 

"  Ten  paces  will  do,"  said  Carlo,  **  the 
signal  shall  be  the  croaking  of  the  first 
raven  after  we  are  in  station." 

These  were  the  last  words  they  ex- 
changed. 

For  nearly  a  minute  they  stood,  eedi 
with  gun  levelled  at  the  other's  foreheed. 
There  was  a  raven  hard  by  on  a  witheied 
pine-trunk,  but  it  kept  deathly  silence  for 
full  fifty  seconds.    At  last  it  croaked. 

"  Bang  1 " 

The  two  guns  fired  simultaneoudy,  end 
almost  simultaneously  the  two  lada  fell 
dead. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV. 
FBOU  SUN8HIXB  TO   SHADOW. 

The  next  dfty  tlie  Prioeeia  was  no  longer 
of  the  suae  mind.  When  eveiything  bad 
beea  uraoged  for  the  walk,  and  Philip  with 
a  beaming  eonntenanee  had  appeared  oatiy- 
Ing  a  ihawl  and  a  lonihade,  Penelope  de- 
clared that  ahe  would  latfaer  atay  with  Mn 
Bethnne,  and  begged  the  otbeia  to  leare 
her.  Ereiy  one  waa  Indignant,  for  Penelope 
seemed  to  take  hei  natnral  place  aa  qneen 
of  the  patty.  Dora  could  not  be  comforted, 
bat  aa  Adela  accepted  Fenzle's  kind  offer 
to  take  her  place,  telling  her  siater  that  she 
moat  come  and  entertoln  Miss  De  Laey, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  laid.  Pene- 
lope and  Mrs.  Bethnne  watehed  the  party 
start.  PhUip  with  Adela,  Dora  and  Miss 
DeLney,  Forsterand  Mr.DeLnoy.  Philip 
oamtt  back  with  the  trivial  exonse  that  lie 
had  forgotten  to  order  his  wife's  tea,  bat  it 
vu  in  trnth  only  to  whisper  to  her : 

<■  Shall  I  stay,  dearest  t  NotUng  fs  ulee 
withoat  yoa"  Hb,  however,  only  received 
a  ohiUy  refiuaL 

"Please  dont,  I  shall  be  happier  alone 
with  Mia.  Bethona"  Then  ahe  ratomed 
to  Forate^s  mother,  and  the  two  lanntored 
into  the  wood  near  by. 

"It  la  very  kind  of  yoa  to  stay  with 
ma.  Indeed  it  b.  I  have  been  telling 
Fonter  that  we  had  batter  all  go  back 
togeUier,  and  that  yoa  mast  come  and 
atay  wititi  as  before  yoa  go  north." 

"  Thank  yoa,  I  ahonld  like  i^  bat—no, 
I  moat  nob" 


"  Ttiere  is  Fonter  making  hiouelf  agree- 
able to  that  Mr.  Da  Lacy,"  she  said,  watch- 
ing the  retiring  figures.  "This  rest  has 
quite  ansvrered  for  him ;  he  is  much  better 
and  more  obeerfol  than  he  has  been  of 
late.  I  wish  he  were  more  like  other 
people." 

"  Ob,  no  I  don't  wish  that  He  Is  per- 
fect," said  Fanzie  qolckly,  "OM  can  believe 
in  him  and  troat  him.'' 

"It  is  very  kind  of  yoa  to  say  this. 
I  know  I  am  a  partial  mother,  bat  I  am 
glad  yoa  can  appreciate  Forster,  though 
being  a  bride,  yoar  hasband  most  be " 

"  Philip  thinks  the  same,"  mnrmored 
Penzis,  wlaMng  people  would  not  talk  ol 
her  hasband.  She  tried  so  hard  to  forget 
Mm. 

"  Mr.  Winikell  is  a  wonderful  man  him- 
self. If  yoa  had  been  my  daughter-in-law, 
dear  Princess,  yoa  would  have  had  to 
hear  Mr.  Gtillbanks's  praises  often  soonded. 
Forster  Is  so  partial  to  hJs  frienda  Has 
he  told  yon  abcnt  this  dreadful  Idea  of 
a  colony  I  Lord  Bookwood  will  be  made 
to  take  it  up,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  I  know  he  hates  colonies," 

"Yes,  I  am  almost  sure  FhlUp  will 
want  to  go  with  him.  Yoa  would  be 
happier  if  he  did." 

""So,  no,  my  dear  FHncesa.  Yonr 
husband  muit  ran  no  riik.  I  oan't  bear 
to  ttiintf  of  Forster  out  there,  but  Fonter 
says  it  is  much  healthier  tlun  the  Eait 
end  of  London,  and  it  is  only  for  a  year 
they  will  want  leaders." 

"  I  promise  yoa  that  Fhilip  shall  go  with 
him,"  said  Penelope  snddenly, 

"No,  don't  make  promises.  The  poor 
dear  blacks  of  Africa  won't  dare  to  eat 
up  so  many  men.  They  do  eat  men  some- 
where in  AMca,  I  know,  but  Forster  says 
he  will  avoid  that  district.    I  wish  he 
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lb  old  fashion,  in  dirty  rough  fiutiani  bat 
Ub  manner  was  not  the  same.  The  crafty, 
ionning  look  was  still  there,  bat  there  was 
mother  expression  on  his  face  which  made 
Penzie  shiver. 

"  There  yoa  are,  weneh.  Ah,  ah,  it's 
iime  yoa  were  at  home.  There  are  robbers 
Here,  everywhere;  they  take  my  money, 
md  they  are  alvfays  looking  for  it.  Bat 
Pm  not  a  fool,  I'm  not  a  fool.  Who's  that 
man  t  Another  robber.  Hant  him  away 
from  here.  Where  are  the  dogs )— call  Jim 
Dldcom  to  drive  him  ofL  I  won't  have  any 
itrangers  in  my  hoase.  Oome,  o£F  with 
you." 

Penelope  placed  herself  between  her 
father  and  Philip. 

"The  Winskells  have  always  shown 
hospitality  to  strangers,"  she  said  severely. 

"  Nonsense,  girl  The  man  is  a  robber, 
he  will  rob  me.  Hant  him  o£E.  Hark, 
girl,  listen.  They  have  taken  away  year 
brother,  and  I  am  looking  for  him.  That 
man  knows  where  he  is.  Tell  him  to  send 
for  him,  and  the  devil  take  yoa  both." 
Then  suddenly  taming  away,  the  King 
hastened  out  of  the  room. 

CHAFTEB  XXV.      HIDDEN. 

All  that  night  Penelope  could  not  sleep. 
The  shock  of  seeing  her  father's  state  had 
affected  her  nerves,  and  in  this  newly  f ar- 
nished  room  she  hardly  knew  herself.  She 
sat  down  by  the  open  window,  though  it 
Iras  chilly  now,  and  wondered  what  she 
should  do  with  her  f  atnre.  Philip  and  her 
uncle  would  go  on  improving  the  old  place, 
and  she  would  begin  the  old  life,  and  yet 
after  all  it  was  not  the  old  life.  AU  the 
joy  had  gone  out  of  it.  She  liad  been 
filled  with  a  great  passion  then,  and  an 
object  in  life,  and  now  that  she  had  attained 
it,  it  seemed  so  useless,  so  worthless  without 
happiness. 

But  in  the  old  days  she  had  never  striven 
for  happinesBy  never  believed  it  was 
necessary. 

The  Palace  was  wonderfully  changed,  it 
was  rising  from  its  ruins,  bat  the  price  she 
had  paid  for  it  was  very  heavy.  Then  she 
began  to  blame  herself.  Why  should  she 
regret  the  sacrifice  because  it  had  proved  a 
real  sacrifice,  and  not  of  the  kind  she  had 
expected  %  No,  she  would  not  despair,  it 
was  well  worth  it.  Her  father  was  not  an 
exile  from  the  home  of  his  fathers,  and  her 
ancle,  the  one  relation  she  loved  with  all. 
her  heart,  was  satisfied.  No  compunction 
ever  troabled  him,  no  regrets  embittered 
his  life. 


The  night  was  calm,  if  chilly.  As  she 
looked  out  on  the  courtyard,  she  saw  Nero 
lying  asleep  on  the  flag-stones.  She  gazed 
at  the  moonlight  playing  on  the  trees  of  the 
glen,  and  making  black  shadows  in  the 
crevices.  Life  was  qalet  and  peacefal  here 
on  the  outside. 

Suddenly  as  she  gazed,  Penelope  saw 
the  big  dog  stretch  himself  and  cock  np  hia 
ears.  Then  he  rose  slowly  and  stretched 
himself  again  as  If  he  were  consdouB  of  a 
noise,  but  evidently  it  was  not  one  hoetfle 
to  his  owners. 

"  Nero  1 "  She  was  bending  out  of,  the 
window.     "  Nero !    What  is  the  matter  t " 

Nero  looked  up  at  her  and  wagged  his 
tail  His  look  was  almost  human;  then 
he  trotted  to  a  little  door  jast  undemeeth 
Penelope's  window.  She  heard  a  footstep 
and  the  stump  of  a  stick.  It  must  be  her 
father.  He  ought  not  to  be  going  oat  at 
this  time  of  idght.  His  madness  would 
lead  him  into  danger.  Penelope  wrmpped 
herself  up  in  a  dark  cloak  and  detemdned 
to  see  what  would  happen.  She  most 
guard  the  old  man  if  possible,  ainee  he 
could  not  now  guard  himself. 

Opening  the  door  quietly  she  walked 
along  the  passage,  and  went  down  some 
little  back  stairs.  All  was  silent,  for  the 
servants  were  fast  asleep.  She  walked 
softly  on  tip-toe  for  fear  of  frightening  the 
King,  then  having  reached  the  door  ahe 
saw  that  it  was  ajar.  Her  father  had 
certafaily  gone  out.  She  stepped  out  into 
the  courtyard  and  looked  around.  Jost 
at  this  moment  the  moon  shone  fdurth,  and 
Penelope  saw  the  old  man  slowly  groping 
his  way  round  the  enclosed  spaoe,  now  and 
then  tapping  the  bricks  with  a  amaU 
hammer. 

What  could  he  be  doing!  Never 
had  she  seen  her  father  thus  employed. 
Had  his  madness  taken  this  form,  or  was 
he  looking  for  something  t  She  walked 
across  the  yard  and  coughed  a  little^  ao  as 
to  her  make  her  approach  heard. 

The  King  turned  round  sharply. 

"Fatherl"  she  said.  "It  is  only  me. 
Why  are  you  out  so  latet " 

' '  Why  ard  yon  out  so  late  f "  he  repeated. 
«Come  here,  Penelope.  Yoa  are  my 
child  and  true  to  the  old  traditions.  £h  I 
Yes,  I  know  you  are,  but  you  doubted  me. 
What  did  it  mean  1  Eh  f  Why  waa  my 
son  killed,  kiUedi  and  why  were  yon  left  I 
Gome  close,  Penelope,  and  Usten.  Tell  me^ 
why  have  you  brought  this  stranger  hett  f 
£h  1  What  does  he  mean  by  lording  it  orer 
me  1    Why  did  ho  bring  Us  money  here  1  ** 
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*'  Ha  is  my—-  I  have  mirried  him. 
I  have  MTod  the  home  oi  Winskell." 

''Toa  —  Penelope.  Ahl  Toa,  a  girl. 
What  could  you  do  1  What  nonienie, 
ohQd." 

"  I  have  done  it,"  said  Penzle  a  little 
angrily,  bat  trying  to  remember  that  she 
wai  speaking  to  her  father,  and  that  he 
was  not  answerable  for  his  words. 

'*  More  fool  yon,  then.    Yon  and  Orey- 

barrow  belieye  tliat  yon  know  everything. 

Do  yon  thhik  the  King  of  Bothery  wantM 

your  help ) " 

"  Bat  yoa  know,  father,  that  the  land|was 

mortgagedi  and  that  very  soon ** 

"  Grey  barrow  is  a  fool,  and  so  are  yon," 
he  repeated.  Then  changing  his  tone,  he 
said  more  qaietly :  **  Look  here,  girl,  since 
I  have  beoi  ill  my  memory  Is  bad,  I  can't 
remember ;  I  have  tried  to  remember  bat  I 
can't.    Where  is  it  1" 

« Where  is  what!  Why  don't  yon 
come  in  t  Yoa  are  not  strong  onongb  to 
be  oat" 

"  Strong  enoogh,  what  nonsense,  I  was 
ill,  of  coorsa  It  was  the  shock  of  yoor 
brother's  death.  That  did  maddle  me^  I 
don't  say  I  am  what  I  was,  bat  the  old  will 
is  here." 

"  Oome,  father,"  she  said  again,  "  come 
away." 

"  Yoa  think  I'm  not  sensibleb  bat  yoa 
are  wrong,  Penelope,  with  year  carsed 
pride  and  yonr  fine  airs.  Why  did  yoa  do 
it  without  consulting  me  f " 

Penelope  shivered  a  little.  It  was  cold, 
and  the  old  man  looked  wild. 

^*  You  thought  I  was  useless,"  she  said 
in  a  low,  earnest  voice,  *^  but  I  have  proved 
yoa  were  wrong." 

*'Howf  Tell  me  how.  You  have  made 
a  fine  mess  of  it  alL    I  can  see  that" 

"The  house  is  being  rebult,  and  the 
mortgages  are  paid  off." 

"  Well,  well,  fools  will  be  fook ;  but  hark 
yoo,  girl,  I  could  have  done  it  all  myself 
without  your  interference.  I  daresay  you 
and  Greybarrow  thought  yourselves  mighty 
clever.  Penelope,  come  close;  &ese 
strange  servants  are  always  watching  us. 
liiaten,  do  you  know  how  your  uncle  paid 
for  your  fine  thhugs  f " 

''Father,  come  in,"  she  said,  touching 
Ilia  arm. 

••You're  only  a  girl;  you  forget  I  am 
King  in  my  own  house.  Listen,  come 
close.  Greybarrow  played  for  his  pleasure. 
He  is  a  gambler.  I  never  was.  I — I 
prefer  honest  toil." 

''  I  shall  call  my  uncle,  father,  if 
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'*  Hash,  girl   I'U  tell  yoa,  I  mast  find  it." 

<<  Find  what  t" 

"  Why,  the  money  of  course.  It's  some- 
where, bat  that  cursed  accident  deprived 
me  of  my  memory." 

''The  money  1  There  is  none.  You 
are  dreaming;  it's  all  fancy,"  she  said  im- 
patiently. 

(■Fancy!  Ahl  That's  you  all  over, 
Penelope — ^you  and  Greybarrow.  I  tell 
you  that  money  is  somewhere.  I  must 
find  it.  Somewhere,  there  is  enongh  and 
to  spare.  Your  old  aunt  wasn't  lueh  a 
fool  as  you  are.  She  knew  we  should 
want  it^  and  she  left  me  the  secret  I 
kept  it  well,  but  now,  curse  it,  it's  gone, 
and  I  must  find  it— I  shall  find  it.  It's 
under  some  stone,  Penelope.  Don't  tell 
any  one,  I'll  find  it.  I  shaU  try  all  the 
places  round  about,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me 
it  wasn't  quite  near  the  house.  It  was — ^it 
A  man's  oidy  a  block  without  a 


memory.    Here,  Penelope,  try  yourself." 

He  handed  her  the  hammer,  but  she 
turned  away,  wondering  what  she  should 
do.  The  erased  brain  could  not  rest  if 
this  was  the  ruling  idea. 

''Wait  a  moment.  I  am  tired.  I'll 
rest  now;  but,  Penelope,  don't  suppose  I 
can't  see.  You  hate  that  man.  Ell  A 
Winskell  never  married  beneath  her  yet. 
Do  you  know  the  story  of  your  great-aunt  ? 
She  loved  a  man  of  mean  birth.    Do  you 

think  she  married  himt    No.    She 

shall  I  tell  you  t   She  poisoned  him — eh  1 " 

The  King  looked  at  his  daughter  in 
a  wiy  which  made  her  shudder. 

"  Gome  away,  come  back  to  the  house." 

The  old  man  seemed  to  calm  down  then, 
and  he  followed  her  meekly.  She  helped 
him  into  his  own  room  in  the  old  turret, 
where  he  would  allow  no  one  to  keep 
watch  over  hini. 

Then  she  returned  to  her  own  chamber, 
only  to  find  Philip  at  the  door. 

"  What  is  it  f  Csn  I  help  you!  Oh, 
dearest,  I  saw  you  go  out  Yoa  must  let 
me  watch  your  father,  and  help  you.  I  am 
here  for  that" 

**  Yoa,  Philip  1  of  course  you  can't  He 
hates  strangers.  No — ^you  can  do  nothing, 
thank  you." 

Philip  left  her  alone.  His  face  was 
getting  stern  and  set,  but  he  never  uttered 
a  word  of  complaint  Sometimes  when 
despair  seized  him,  he  wondered  what  evU 
fate  had  driven  him  to  this  place  of  sorrow, 
and  why  he  had  not,  on  that  cold  evening, 
been  allowed  to  perish  on  the  dales.  Then 
he  took  himseli  to  task  for  his  cowardice. 
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'*  I  matt  will  her.    I  mntt  win  her.    She 
e  worth  ftny  sorrow.    Oh,   Pensle,   niy 

KUng,  if  yoa  loved  yoa  woold  love  so 
lyr 


ABOUT  FLAGS. 

Thb  me  of  symbola  and  deviees  to 
Represent  oommnnitiea  and  atiemblagee  of 
toen,  as  well  as  partieolar  signs  by  means 
of  whieh  each  member  of  a  crowd  might 
be  distingnished  from  his  fellows,  mast  be 
a  deeply  rooted  tendency  in  haman  nature. 
It  has  existed  among  all  races  from  the 
earliest  times ;  manifesting  itself  in  yarioas 
ways  according  as  national  traditions  or 
incUvidnal  caprice  determined  the  choice 
of  an  emblem.  One  of  the  first  forms 
under  which  this  castom  appeared  was 
probably  that  institution,  parUy  political 
and  partly  religious,  known  as  totemism, 
which  still  surviyes  in  many  American  and 
African  tribes.  Under  tUi  system,  each 
clan  venerates  as  Its  progenitor  and 
guardian  divinity  some  animal  or  plaQt^ 
tiie  image  of  which  serves  as  the  hieroglyph 
of  the  dan  in  its  picture-writing,  and  is 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  the  warriors 
instead  of  their  personal  names. .  Thus, 
among  the  North  American  Indians,  the 
Wolf,  the  Tortoise,  and  the  Deer ;  among 
the  Bechuanas  of  South  Africa,  the 
Orocodile,  the  Lion,  the  Monkey,  and  the 
Elephant ;  are  the  emblems  and  names  of 
various  tribes.  They  are  the  objects  of 
worship,  and  the  members  of  each  tribe 
abstdn  from  wearing  the  skin  or  eating 
the  flesh  of  the  animal  which  they  look 
upon  as  their  ancestor  and  patron. 

Among  the  more  civilised  nations  of 
antiquity,  the .  emblems  which  personified 
the  state  were  derived  from  the  religion 
of  the  state,  and  the  standards  under 
which  the  Ring  marshalled  his  subjects  and 
led  them  to  battle  were  the  representations 
of  the  national  deities,  or  the  symbols  of 
their  attributes.  The  most  ancient  records 
of  the  everyday  life  and  institutions  of 
bygone  generations  which  have  come  down 
to  us  are  the  paintings  and  sculptures  in 
the  tombs  and  temples  of  Egypt,  and  there 
may  be  seen  the  soldiers  of  Thotmes  and 
Bsmses  grouped  according  to  their  different 
provbucea  round  a  great  variety  of 
staadaids.  These  were  not  flags,  but 
wooden  or  metallic  images,  brilliantly 
coloured  and  borne  on  tall  poles  decorated 
with  floating  streamers.  Among  them  are 
seen  the  heads  of  Isis  and  Athor ;  tablets 


inscribed  with  tiie  monarch's  name ;  and 
emblems  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  spatvow- 
hawk  of  Horns,  the  crocodile  of  Sebae,  and 
the  jackal  of  Aiiubis* 

1  The  ensigns  of  the  armies  of  the  great 
empires  of  Chaldaea  and  Assyria  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  so  numerous  or  ao 
varied  as  In  Egypt^  to  judge  by  the  re- 
presentation of  the  campaigns  of  Aasur- 
banlpal  which  is  furnished  by  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  Korsabad.  The  few  standards 
shown  there  consist  of  circular  disea 
bearing  two  bulls  running  in  opposite 
directions,  or  the  image  of  Asshnr,  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  country,  standing 
on  a  bull,  and  in  the  act  of  discharging  an 
arrow.  These  figures  are  mounted  on  the 
ends  of  lances  ornamented  with  taseele, 
and  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  chariots  of 
the  generals. 

A  nation  of  warriors  Uke  the  Jews  would 
naturally  be  well  prodded  with  ensigns, 
and  they  are  mentioned  when  in  the  wilder- 
neu  the  Children  of  Israel  were  ordered*  |o 
"camp    by   their    troops,    ensigns,    and 
standardsi  and  the  houses  of  their  kindreds, 
round  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  Cove- 
nant."   The  sacred  text  does  not  descsribe 
the  nature  of   these  standards,  but  the 
JEUbbinical  commentators  of  tile  Middle 
Ages   have  supplied  tiie   deficiency  and 
given  minute  details  with  regard  to  them ; 
deriving  the  emblems  of  the  four  leading 
tribes  from  the  mystical  animals  of  the 
vision  of  Ezekiel,  or  the  prophecy  of  Jaeob 
to  idM  sons ;  and  the  eoburs  of  thdr  flags 
from  the  precious  stones  on  the  breaatplAte 
of  the  High  Priest,  on  which  the  names  of 
the  twelve  patriarchs  wore  engraved.  Thna 
we  are  told  by  Babbi  Jonathan  ben  Usael 
that  the  silken  standard  of  Jnda  was  t>f 
three  colours,  correspondingwith  thoseof  the 
saidius,  topasi  and  carlmncle,  and  bore 
the  figure  of  a  young  lion,  as  well  aa  the 
names  of  the  three  tribes,  Jnda,  lasaeher, 
Zabulon,  and  the  words,  *'  Arise,  O  Lord, 
and  let  Thine  enenues  be  scattered  nnd 
Thine  adversaries  be  driven  away  before 
Thee."   The  standards  of  the  other  leading 
tribes  were  after  the  same  fashion.    That  of 
Epiuraim  bore  the  figure  of  a  young  man ; 
that  of  Dan  a  basilisk,  or  according  to 
others  an  eagle;  and  that  of  Beuben  asteg 
instead  of  an  oz;  "for  Moses  the  prophet 
altered  It,  that  the  sin  of  the  calf  might  not 
be  remembered  against  them."    Aa  these 
figures  were  embroidmd  and  not  graven, 
the  Talmudic  writers  maintained  that  they 
did  not  infringe  the  prohibition  direeted 
against  the  images  of  living  tlunga;  bnt^ 
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in  all  probability,  the  Jewtsh  enaigiui  mast 
hare  been  like  the  EgyptiaOy  wooden  or 
metal  tablet!  of  varioos  ahapea  set  upon 
lancesi  for  the  Hebrew  woid  for  a  standard 
meana  a  thing  which  shines  from  afar,  and 
they  ware  certainly  not  emblasoned  with 
any  emblem  forbidden  by'the  law. 

There  is  no  indication  in  the  Iliad,  nor 

in  any  more  recent  olaaalcal  writer,  that 

the  Oreeks  ever  carried  flags  in  batUe  to 

mark  dther  the  nationality  or  the  anb- 

diyisions  of  their  troops.    It  is  trae  that 

when  Hector  had  roated  the  Greeks  and 

dri?en  them  back  to  their  entrenchments, 

Agamemnon   is   described    as   hastening 

through  the  crowd  bearing  in  his  hand  a 

purple  cloak ;  but  this  was  not  a  banner, 

but  an   improvised   signal   to   rally  his 

Boldiers  in  a  moment  of  disorder.    It  was 

only  at  a  much  later  period,  when  the 

Cariansi  a  race  of  warlike  mountaineers, 

who,  like  the  Swiss  in  modem  times,  served 

as  mercenaries  in  many  lands,  had  initiated 

the  custom  of  adorning  their  shields  with 

devices,  that  the  wanfors  of  the  different 

states  could  be  distinguished  by  the  letters 

or  badges  which  they  carried  on   their 

shields    The  signals  mentioned  byThu- 

cydides.   which   ordered   the   galleys   to 

advance  and  engage  the  enemy,  probably 

consisted  in  raLrfng  a  brilliant  shield  or 

helmet  on  a  lance,  and  equally  prioiitive 

were  those  described  by  Polybius  at  the 

battle  of   Selbastia  between   the  Pelopos- 

nesians  and  the  Macedonians,  when  Antf- 

gonus  ordered  his  Ulyrian  troops  to  attack 

as  soon  as  a  linen  tunic  was  hoisted  on  the 

slopes  of  the  neighbouring  mount^n,  while 

the  cavalry  were  to  charge  when  they  saw 

the  King  wave  his  red  cloak  In  the  air. 

In  the  Soman  army,  on  the  contrary, 
there  was  a  very  highly-developed  system 
of  military  ensigns,  which,  just  as  among 
modern  natbns,  were  regarded  not  merely 
as  a  rallying  point  for  a  given  body  of 
men,  but  as  an  emblem  of  the  State,  and 
were  therefore  surrounded  with  a  venera- 
tion which  degenerated  into  idolatry. 
From  a  tactical  point  of  view  the  Boman 
Btandards  were  of  more  importance  than 
the  flag  at  the  present  day,  for  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  were  entirely  regulated 
by  them.  According  as  they  were  raised 
and  carried  forward,  planted  in  the  ground, 
or  tamed  towards  the  rear,  in  obedience  to 
the  sounds  of  the  horns  of  the  "  comicfaies," 
the  army  broke  up  its  camp  and  marched, 
or  retreated  and  halted.  In  the  camp  the 
standards  were  planted  before  the  General's 
tent^  where  their  presence  sanctified  the 


spot  as  though  it  were  a  temple,  and 
rendered  It  a  safe  depository  for  the  booty 
collected  by  the  legion;  it  was  to  the 
standards  the  soldiers  swore  allegiance,  and 
the  first  step  of  a  pretender  who  sought  to 
become  Emperor  was  to  seise  the  standards, 
as  he  thereby  secured  the  fidelity  of  the 
legions.  On  feast  days  the  "  duaty,  awe- 
inspiring  standards,"  as  Pliny  calls  them, 
were  anointed  with  perfumes  and  decorated 
with  garlands;  on  days  of  mourning- they 
were  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  and  if, 
when  the  order  to  march  was  given,  their 
bearers  found  it  difficult  to  loosen  them 
from  the  earth,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
fatal  omen. 

The  Bomans  believed  that  the  first 
ensign  given  by  Bomulus  to  the  band  of 
outlaws  he  had  collected  on  the  Palatine 
was  a  handful  —  ''manipulus''  —  of  hay 
raised  on  a  pole,  and  that  thence  the 
smiJler  sub-divisions  of  the  legion  took 
their  name.  It  is  not  recorded  at  what 
time  more  artistic  devices  replaced  this 
rude  contrivance,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  had 
any  existence ;  but  it  is  oertain  that  pre- 
viously to  the  time  of  Marius  five  ensigns 
were  carried  in  the  Soman  armies:  the 
Eagle,  the  Wolf,  the  Minotaur,  the  Horse, 
and  the  Wild  Boar.  Marius  abolished 
these  with  the  exception  of  the  Eagle, 
which  was  tlienceforth  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  legion  by  the  "aqutlifer,"  under 
the  guard  of  the  "primipilus"  or  first 
centiuion.  The  thirty  "numlpull"  of  two 
centuries  each,  into  which  the  ten  cohorts 
composing  the  legion  were  divided  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  had  their 
special  standards,  which  were  carried  in 
front  of  the  "manipulus"  during  the 
march,  and  stationed  in  its  rear  during  a 
combat  The  ensign  of  the  cavahry  was 
the  "vexiUum,"  a  small  square  banner 
attached  to  a  crossbar  at  the  end  of  a 
lance,  and  carried  by  each  "turma,''  or 
squadron.  The  bassi-relievi  which  wind 
round  the  colunm  of  Trojan,  and  record 
that  Emperor's  campaigns  against  the 
Daclans,  are  the  principal  source  from 
wUch  we  have  learned  all  that  we  know 
with  regard  to  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
of  the  Boman  soldiers.  We  see  there  the 
forms  of  the  different  standards  carried  in 
the^  legions,  and  the  strange  costume  of 
their  bearers,  who  were  clad  in  the  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  whose  open  jaws  enveloped 
and  covered  their  helmets.  The  eagles, 
originally  of  silver,  but  under  the  Empire 
of  gold,  were  set  on  the  top  of  a  pole 
dovered  with  silver  and  decorated  wMi 
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crowDs,  commomoratiDg  the  Yictories  won 
by  the  legion ;  they  grasped  the  thunder- 
bolt, and  their  wings  were  extended  in  the 
act  of  flying.  The  standards  of  the  "  mani- 
poli "  consisted  of  a  lance  shod  with  iron 
that  it  might  be  firmly  fixed  in  thegronndi 
and  ornamented  with  tassels  and  *'phale- 
lee/'  or  embossed  discs  of  silver,  such  as 
were  given  to  soldiers  aa  rewards  for 
valour.  Above  these  was  usually  a  cross- 
bar bearing  the  number  of  the  cohort,  and 
from  it  hung  purple  ribands  ending  in 
silver  ivy  -  leaves.  On  the  summit  was  a 
lance-head  or  an  open  hand,  the  symbol  of 
fidelity ;  or  a  small  shrine  with  the  image 
of  a  deity.  The  ensigns  of  the  Fisstorian 
guards,  instead  of  the  plain  silver  "  phale- 
isb/'  bore  golden  crowns  of  laurel  and 
small  busts  of  the  Emperor,  which  were 
torn  down  and  replaced  by  others  ac- 
cording as  that  very  turbulent  body  of 
soldiers  raised  one  pretender  after  another 
to  the  throne  of  the  Csesars.  As  these 
busts  were  not  attached  to  the  standards  of 
the  troops  of  the  line,  an  image  of  the 
Emperor  was  carried  in  the  ranks  of  the 
first  cohort  of  every  legion  by  an  "  imagi- 
nifer  " ;  divine  honours  were  rendered  to 
these  portraits,  and  Josephus  describes  the 
grief  and  indignation  with  which  the  In- 
habitants of  Jerusalem  learned  that  Pilate, 
had  introduced  by  night  into  the  Holy 
City  ensigns  bearing  the  image  of  Casaar, 
which  his  predecessors  had  always  re- 
frained from  doing  out  of  respect  for  the 
religion  of  the  Jewish  people. 

The  Eagles  and  their  idolatrous  worship 
were  abolished  by  Oonstantine  after  the 
vision  he  had  seen  while  marching  against 
Maxentiup,  when  a  cross  of  light  had  ap- 
peared to  him  in  the  sky,  surrounded  by  the 
words  "'£1/  rovT^  viKa" — "In  this  sign  thou 
shalt  conquer."  He  adopted  thenceforth  a 
standard  called  the  Labarum,  consisting  of 
a  lance  carrying  on  its  summit,  within  a 
wreath,  the  letters  "  x  P ''— GHB  — the 
monogram  of  the  name  of  Christ,  with  a 
crossbar  below  It  which  held  a  purple  banner 
bearing  the  images  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
famOy,  embroidered  in  gold  and  gems; 
and  this  continued  to  be  the  Imperial 
ensign  of  Bome  and  of  Constantinople 
while  those  empires  lasted. 

The  Germanic  tribes,  before  whose  re- 
peated attacks  the  institutions  and  the 
civilisatiou  of  Bome  gradually  crumbled 
away  and  finally  disappeared,  were  accus- 
tomed, as  we  know  from  Tacitus,  to  guard 
in  the  depths  of  their  forests  images  of 
wild  beasts,  which  were  brought  out  and 


carried  at  the  head  of  each  tribe  when  ic 
started  on  an  expedition;  and  it  is  poaaiUe 
th%t  from  these  ancestral  emblems^  com- 
bined with  those  inspired  at  a  later  period 
by  Christianity,  were  derived  the  enaig;ns 
and  armorial  bearings  of  modem  Eorope. 
It  would,  however,  be  tedious,  and  in  most 
cases  Impossible,  to  attempt  to  trace  the 
course  of  this  evolution,  and  the  history  of 
thd  two  most  ancient  and  interesting  flags, 
those  of  France  and  of  England,  will  suffice. 
The  monarchy  of  the  Franks  was  the 
first  to  rise  out  of  tke  ruins  of  tiie  Boman 
Empire,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  with 
regard  to  the  standsjrd  under  which  the 
Kings  of  the  first  race  led  their  troops.  We 
only  know  that  from  the  time  when  Clovis 
visited  the  tomb  of  Saint  Martin  at  Tours 
while  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Yisigoths, 
and  brought  away  with  him  the  Saint's 
cloak — "capa,''or*'capella" — thisrellcaeems 
to  have  always  accompanied  the  Mero- 
vingians In  weir  wars.  The  portable 
oratory  In  which  it  was  carried  received 
from  it  the  name  of  ''capella,''  and  the 
monks  who  bore  it  were  called ''  eappelaoi '': 
whence  the  words  "chapel"  and^chaplainsL** 
Bat  it  is  now  well  established  that  the 
Kings  of  France  did  not  carry  as  their 
standard  the  blue  flsg  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Martin.  That  was  bom^  by  the  Connta  of 
Anjou  as  '*  advocatf,"  or  protectors  of  the 
Abbey,  as  the  red  flag  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denys  was  carried  by  its  chief  vassaLs^  the 
Counts  of  Yexin,  in  the  same  capacity  ;  and 
the  only  national  flag  which  can  be  proved 
to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  PnHip 
the  First— 1060-1108— was  the  pennon 
given  by  Pope  Leo  the  Third  toCharlemagne. 
A  mosaic  picture  which  once  filled  the  apse 
of  the  banqueting-hallbailt  by  Leo  the  Tbinl 
in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  and  a  copy  of 
which  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  caosed  to 
be  placed  beside  the  chapel  of  "  La  Scala 
Santa  '*  close  to  the  Basilica,  represents  the 
Emperor  kneeling  before  Saint  Peter,  who 
gives  him  a  blue  flag  ending  in  three 
points  and  ornamented  with  six  rosea. 
This  was  probably  the  flag  which,  according 
to  the  song  of  Boland,  was  first  called  the 
*^  Boman  "  flag,  and  afterwards  **  Montjoie,'* 
by  which  name  the  barons  of  Charlemagne 
hailed  it  when  asking  impatiently  to  be  led 
to  battle.  It  may  be  observed  inddentally 
that  the  origin  of  this  celebrated  war-ery  is 
one  of  those  pussies  over  which  antiquarfea 
have  much  disputed  without  arriving  at  any 
definite  result  Some  have  derived  it  from 
the  "  Mons  Oaudif,"  the  hill  of  joy ;  now 
Monte  Mario  outside  Bome,  where  Cfaarle- 
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magne  probahly  reoeived  the  banner  in 
presence  of  hie  troope.  Others  eay  fchat  a 
**  Monijoye  "  was  a  cairn  ndaed  on  a  field 
of  battle  aa  a  sign  of  victory ;  otherSi  again, 
that  it  was  a  pQe  of  stones  by  the  roadside 
to  show  the  way,  and  that  when  the  word 
was  joined  to  the  name  of  a  saint — such  as 
"  Montjole  St.  Denys,"  the  war-cry  of  the 
Kings  of  France;  <'Montjoie  St  Andr^/' 
that  of  the  Dnkes  of  Borgnndy ;  "Montjoie 
Notre  Dame,"  tiiat  of  the  Dokes  of  Bourbon 
—it  meant  <•  Follow  the  Saint's  flag  which 
leads  the  way  to  victory." 

When  Philip  the  First,  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  male  line  of  the  Counts  of 
Yezin,  and  the  reversion  of  their  fief  to 
the  crown,  inherited  the  title  of  '^advo- 
catos  "  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Deoys,  the  red 
flag  of  the  Abbey  became  the  national  stan- 
dard, onder  the  name  of  the  **  Oriflamme." 
In  later  times  a  miracolons  origin  was 
ascribed   to  the  new  flag,  and    popular 
legends  related  how,  together  with  the 
Bzare  shield  charged  with  golden  lilies,  it 
had  been  brought  from  Heaven  by  an 
angel  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Glovis, 
and  given  to  a  hermit  living  near   St 
G-ermaln-en-Laye  to  bear  to  the  King. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  has   been 
another  source  of  sterile  discussions  among 
the  learned.    It  seems,  however,  to  have 
boon  derived  from  the  flame-like  appear- 
ance of  the  cloven  red  pennon,  as  it  waved 
in  the  air  from  its  gOded  lance.    When 
the  King  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  cam- 
paigm  he  took  the  flag  from  the  Abbey 
with  much  ceremony.    Surrounded  by  the 
great     feudatories    of    the    Crown,    the 
monajrch,  putting  off  his  cloak  and  girdle, 
went  in  procesaon  to  the  altar,  where 
were  enshrined  the  bodies  of  Saint  Denys 
and  his  fellow  martyrs,  and  on  which  the 
flag,    detached   from   its  staff,  was  laid 
during  the  celebration  of  Mass.    At  its 
conqlasion  the  ELfng  gave  the  Oriflamme  to 
the  knight  chosen  to  carry  it,  who  was 
flwom  on  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  to  sacri- 
ficei   if  necessary,  his  life  in  its  defence, 
and  who  then  placed  it  round  his  neck, 
and  thus  carried  it  tQl  the  time  came  to 
raiae  it  on  the  field  of  battle,  where  it  took 
precedence  of  every  other  standard.    At 
the  end  of  the  war  it  was  brought  b^ck  to 
the   Abbey,  placed   again  on   the    altar 
daring  Mass,  and  deposited  in  the  treasury. 
The  first  King  who  took  the  Oriflamme 
with  these  ceremonies  was  Louis  the  Sixth, 
when,  in  1124,  he  prepared  to  repel  the 
in vaaion  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the  Fifth ; 
bat    no    engagement  took    place,  aa   the 


bishops  and  nobles  of  France  raised  so 
large  an  army  that  the  Emperor  withdrew 
his  troops;  and  Louis  the  Seventh  was 
the  first  Khig  before  whom  it  was  carried 
in  battle  during  the  Crusade  of  1 1 47.  The 
Oriflamme  led  the  armies  of  France  in  the 
Crusades  of  Saint  Louis,  and  in  the  long 
wars  against  the  English  and  Flemish ;  it 
was  taken  for  the  last  time  with  the  usual 
solemnities  by  Louis  the  Eleventh,  when 
about  to  march  against  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy in  1465,  and  the  last  Information 
with  regard  to  the  old  flag  which  had  had 
such  a  glorious  history  is  given  by  Fr^re 
Jacques  Doublet,  a  monk  of  St.  Denys, 
who  wrote,  in  1626,  that  for  many  years  he 
had  seen  the  Oriflamme  held  by  the  statue 
of  an  angel  fixed  against  the  pillar  to  the 
left  of  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Martyrs ;  and 
he  quotes  the  description  of  it  given  nearly 
a  hundred  years  previously  by  the  Boyid 
Commissioners,  who  mi^de  an  inventory  of 
Uie  treasures  of  the  Abbey.  It  was  a 
standard  of  very  thick  **  sandal "  cleft  in 
the  middle  like  a  pennon,  very  much  worn, 
and  wrapped  round  a  staff  covered  with  gilt 
copper,  and  ended  by  a  long  sharp  lance. 

The  Oriflamme  was  replaced  bv  another 
banner,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
carried  immediately  after  it — the  Boyal 
banner  of  azure,  charged  with  golden  lUies, 
an  emblem  of  which  the  origin  cannot  be 
traced  with  certainty.  Some  antiquarians 
have  supposed  that  it  represented  the 
yellow  flower  of  the  iris  in  the  blue  waters 
of  the  marshes  of  Friesland,  the  primitive 
home  of  the  Sicambrian  Franks;  others 
have  derived  it  from  the  shape  of  the  iron 
heads  of  the  halberts  and  javelins  carried 
by  those  warriors.  The  <' fleur-de-lis,"  how- 
ever, is  found  in  many  countries  besides 
France,  and  ornaments  the  crowns  and 
sceptres  on  the  seals  of  the  Emperor  Bar- 
barossa  and  Saint  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Louis  the  Seventh~1137- 1180— seems 
to  have  been  the  first  King  of  France  who 
wore  the  lilies  emblazoned  on  his  shield 
and  embroidered  on  his  Boyal  mantle. 
They  were  at  first  in  Indefinite  number, 
but  Charles  the  Sixth  reduced  them  to 
three,  as  they  have  since  always  appeared 
on  the  arms  of  the  Kings  of  France.  Thb 
blue  fiag  was  in  its  turn  supplanted  by  the 
white  flag;  but  the  exact  date  of  the 
change  cannot  be  fixed.  According  to  M. 
Marius  Sepet,  the  latest  authority  on  the 
subject,  a  white  cross  had  always  been  the 
badge  of  the  French,  as  the  red  cross  had 
been  that  of  the  English ;  this  white  cross 
was  added  to  the  blue  flag  during  the 
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Yet  in  a  child's  blind,  i^fnorant  faith  he  went 
On  bis  strange  errand,  with  nor  doubt  nor  fear, 
Yet  humbly  grateful  for  the  scroll  I  sent 
To  make  his  passage  to  hb  idol  clear ; 
Chancing  to  know  the  man  whose  word  could  break 
Through  rule  and  wont,  for  my  poor  pilgrim's  sake. 

Another  day,  following  to  Harlem,  I 
Asked  of  my  city  magnate  of  his  guest, 
Who,  struck  by  his  wan  cheek  and  eager  eye, 
Told  me  that  morning^  he.  at  my  request. 
Had  led  him  to  the  mighty  organ,  where 
He  left  him  in  a  moodhalf  trance,  half  prayer. 

And  for  an  hour,  he  said,  the  rolling  waves 
Of  thunder  music,  over  roofs  and  floors. 
Through  massive  colunms,  over  storied  graves. 
And  through  the  great  Cathedral's  open  doors. 
Had  flowed,  in  grand,  majestic  harmony, 
O'er  listening  earth,  up  to  the  listening  sky» 

Then  sank  to  silence,  utter  and  profound. 
No  lingering  cadence  floated  on  the  air ; 
Down  the  long  aisles  died  no  sweet  siffhing  sotmd, 
As,  vaguely  startled,  we  two  entered  Uiere. 
Treading  with  awestruck  footsteps,  strangely  soft, 
The  winding  staircase  to  the  organ  loft. 

Crimson,  and  gold,  and  bine,  the  noonday  light 
Through  storied  panes  fell  on  the  yellow  keys. 
Tier  upon  tier  ;  and  on  them,  still  and  white. 
Lay  the  old  man's  thin  fingers,  as  at  ease  ; 
While,  through  the  painted  clerestory  windows  shed, 
A  golden  glow  lay  on  the  hoary  head 

Leant  on  the  oaken  back  of  his  high  seat 

A  radiant  smile  was  on  the  quiet  face ; 

Such  smile  as  those  we've  loved  and  loist  may  greet. 

And,  in  the  silent,  solemn,  holy  place, 

We,  as  we  speechless  stood  and  looked  on  him, 

Felt  he  was  listening  with  the  Seraphim 

To  music  sweeter  than  the  lovely  strains 

That  fed  the  fancies  of  the  lonely  boy ; 

To  music  richer  than  the  dreamy  gains 

That  gav%  the  tired  man  his  hours  of  joy  ; 

To  music  such  as  rings  in  heaven  alone 

From  harps  of  seraphs  round  the  great  white  throne. 

Whether  he  died  because  the  fsail  heart-strings 
Snapped  at  the  answer  to  his  lifelong  cry ; 
Whether  because,  as  in  all  earthly  things, 
The  dream  transcended  the  reality ; 
Whether  his  granted  wish  brought  good  or  ill, 
I  cannot  tell :  decide  it  as  you  will. 


THE  GLAMOUR  OP  SPEISTG. 

I  HAVE  remarked  that  in  my  town  the 
rates  have  a  knack  of  rblog  in  spring;  that 
b  to  lay,  the  cooneillon  assembled  cannot 
resist  the  seasonable  impulse.  A  pretext 
is  easily  discovered.  Either  a  new  area 
has  been  condemned  and  an  acre  or  two 
of  old  houses  have  to  be  pulled  down  at 
the  town's  expense,  or  a  new  sewage  system, 
which  in  September  seemed  objectionable, 
seems  admirable  and  irresistible  in  April 
or  May;  or  senerosity  of  a  sudden  runs 
rampant  in  the  civic  mind  as  sap  in  the 
trees,  and  it  is  decided  unanimously  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  all  the  corporation 
officials,  and  whitewash  and  renovate  every 
public  building  in  the  borough.  We 
burgesses  are  not  concerned  deeply  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 
We  have  got  used  to  it.    So  many  pence 


in  the  pound— or  in  a  happy  year  but  so 
many  farthings — additional  rate  now  seems 
as  natural  in  the  spring  of  the  year  as  to  see 
and  hearken  to  the  larks  betwixt  the  brown 
fields  and  the  blue,  cloud-flecked  heavens. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  when  we  have 
fairly  done  with  winter's  ice  and  snow — or 
think  we  have — our  spirits  are  prone  to 
leap  with  an  almost  extravagant  degree  of 
elation.  The  time  of  hope  and  promise  has 
begun.  The  mind,  like  the  creative  or 
regenerative  principle  in  nature,  has  been 
torpid  for  three  or  four  months;  and  it 
has,  again  like  nature — of  which  it  is  a 
microcosm — acquired  strength  in  repoea 
If  from  November  or  December  yon  have 
been  brooding  over  an  idea  that  seema  to 
have  great  material  or  other  profit  innate 
within  it,  yon  may  look  to  the  aprfaig  to 
start  it  abruptly  into  practical  exiatenee. 
The  fortune  that  at  Christmas  seemed  a 
possibility  is  now  a  solid  probability  :  yon 
may  even  think  of  the  castle,  not  necee- 
sarily  in  the  air,  which  will  be  your 
eventual  reward  for  your  various  oogita- 
tions.  They  were  dismal  and  desperate 
enough  at  times,  these  cogitations,  quite 
uncheered  by  aught  except  passionate 
desire.  But  now  that  the  leaves  are 
budding,  and  the  birds  carol  a^^st  each 
other  Ifte  Welshmen  at  a  national  festival, 
all  doubt  scuds  from  your  mind.  The 
world  seems  a  good  place  and  you  see  your 
way  to  carve  a  fortune  out  of  it,  and  per- 
haps gain  the  veneration  of  mankind  faito 
the  bargain. 

I  know  a  man  of  letters  who  Is  peenliarly 
susceptible  to  this  vernal  impetus.  He  has 
had,  he  tells  me,  fair  success  in  t^e  literary 
groove,  which  has,  in  spite  of  Udmaelf, 
claimed  him  for  its  owa  But  he  has  never 
been  satisfied  with  the  world  or  himaelf, 
because  he  has  hitherto  failed  to  write  a 
three-volumed  novel  of  sufficient  merit  to 
please  a  certain  most  exacting  puUisher. 
He  has  written  nine  or  ten  novels;  but 
they  are  in  manuscript.  Each,  he  fondly 
hopes,  is  an  improvement  on  its  predecessor. 
Perhaps  he  is  right  in  his  hope ;  I  cannot 
teU.  He  has  read  to  me  passages  from 
several  of  them,  which  are  certainly  replete 
with  good  sense  and  not  devoid  of  humour. 
But  then  that  says  nothing  for  the  creatioii 
as  a  whole,  and  it  is  as  a  whole  that  a 
novel  must  be  judged.  However,  regular]^ 
as  the  spring  comes  round,  this  perseverfeg 
ant  of  a  man  recurs  to  his  mournful  piles  erf 
rejected  manuscript,  and  puckers  his  fore- 
head over  them  as  he  sanguinely  attempts 
to  discern  wherein  he  has  failed  to  f idfil 
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Us  parpoM.  And  even  whQe  hb  mind 
ploughs  itB  way  through  this  vast  and 
melancholy  litter,  an  Idea  for  a  new  effort 
grips  him  and  imperatively  inalBte  upon 
developement.  Thiu,  with  we  new  sprhig, 
comsB  the  beginning  of  a  new  novel  There 
may  be  only  new  diaappointment  and 
waUing  at  the  end  of  it;  oat  of  that  he 
knowB  nothing  in  the  spring,  any  more 
than  the  rosebud  that  breaks  so  chamingly 
in  Jane  recks  of  its  miserable  decay  in 
Angost  or  September.  He  is  consoled  for 
a  time,  and  that  is  much.  He  may  even 
sacceed  at  last,  and  so  get  instant  compen- 
sation for  his  many  antomnal  and  wintry 
fits  of  green  despondency  and  black  despair. 
It  is  the  season  that  espedally  appeals 
to  persons  engaged  in  what  I  may  term 
creative  pnrsoits — artists,  authors,  com- 
posers and  inventors.  The  poet  now  has 
his  finest  fits  and  purest  inspirations. 
Nature  accompanies  him  with  her  many 

I  voices,  and  lifts  him  to  ecstasies  unknown 
later  hi  the  year.  He  more  than  any  of  us 
can  now  revel  in  what  Budyard  Kipling 
describes  as  the  "  clean,  clear  joy  of  crea- 
tion, which  does  not  come  to  man  too 
often  lest  he  should  consider  himself  the 
equal  of  his  Ood,  and  so  refuse  to  die  at 
the  appointed  time." 

But  though  these  men  profit  exception- 
ally by  the  vernal  breezes,  and  the  vernal 
sunshine,  and  soothing  raiui  we  all  share 
in  the  gain.  Wliat  are  the  spring  fashions 
but  an  outcome  of  this  engrained  seasonable 
longing  for  change!  The  weather  has 
much  less  to  do  with  the  matter  than 
sheer  instinct.  Even  as  the  trees  and 
shrubs  now  get  new  garments,  so  do  our 
wives  and  daughters,  who  are  more  natural 
than  ourselves,  determine  to  be  endowed 
in  like  manner. 

Again,  who  that  has  but  a  dosen  square 
yards  of  garden  does  not  know  the  pleasure 
and  pride  they  can  confer?  It  is  one 
thing  to  compose  a  poem  or  an  opera,  and 
one  thing  to  till  a  plot  of  ground,  sow  seed 
therein,  and  tend  your  young  cabbages  or 
flowers  until  they  have  come  to  their 
primeJ  And  there  is  little  difference  fun- 
damentally in  the  kind  of  joy  of  these  two 
poranits.  As  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his  old- 
fashioned  but  vigorous  verse  on  *'  The  Art 
of  Preaervhig  H^dth,"  reminds  us : 

To  raise  the  insipid  nature  of  the  ground 
Is  to  create,  and  ^yob  a  godlike  joy, 
Which  ey'ry  year  improves. 

Thus  the  commonest  and  meanest  of 
gardeners  or  peasants  may,  if  he  will,  taste 
of  the  rapture  tiiat  attends  upon  the  highest 


kind  of  intellectual  effort.  A  bed  of  spring 
onions  ought  to  be  enough  for  the  purpose. 

But  flie  chief  stimdus  of  all  that  comes 
to  us  with  the  mfld  westerly  winds  is  the 
one  that  stirs  our  hearts.  The  bbds  begin 
their  courtship,  and  the  lambs  are  in  ttie 
field.  In  like  manner  the  breath  of  love 
breathes  among  us  and  sets  many  a  tender 
maiden  heart  gently  beating  for  the  first 
time.  The  moonlit  evenings  of  April  are 
responsible  for  much,  and  so  is  the  co- 
quettish aspect  of  ttie  country,  when  all  the 
trees  and  hedges  are  in  the  first  bloom  of 
theb  verdure.  The  blackbird  in  the  ash 
strains  his  tliroat  to  tell  something  of 
the  fervour  of  his  feelings.  The  youth 
sittbg  under  the  ash  with  his  life's  idol 
pUlowed  fondly  against  his  shoulder.  Is  also 
at  his  bes^  whQe  he  ravishes  the  girrs  ears 
with  the  tale  of  his  passion  and  his  deter- 
mination to  make  ner  wedded  life  with 
him  one  long  sweet  psalm  of  joy.  True, 
the  odds  are  that  our  young  Mend  does 
not  fly  to  quite  so  lofty  a  pitch  as  this — 
does  not  even  aim  at  such  an  elevation. 
Bat  the  occasion,  and  the  season,  and  the 
melodious  blackbird  overhead,  all  combhied, 
bring  the  lovers  into  a  state  of  mental 
transport  which  stirs  the  imagination  to  its 
deepest  depths.  Perhaps  the  lad's  theme 
is  all — or  nearly — on  the  simple  text:  "I'm 
getting  a  pound  a  week  now,  and  next 
year  it  will  be  thirty  shillings,  and  we  can 
live  on  that,  can't  we,  my  duling  t "  Even 
if  it  be  so,  it  will  suffice.  The  maiden 
fancy,  like  the  maiden  heart,  is,  in  April  or 
May,  free  of  all  fetters.  It  can  make  an 
Adonis  of  Caliban,  and  see  an  endless 
vista  of  felicity  in  the  married  life  that 
begins  irith  love  and  thirty  shillings^  a 
week,  and  goes  on  to  middle  age  with  nine 
children  and  still  but  tUrty  shillings  a 
week.  The  sweet  spring  glamour  is  over 
all ;  and  the  cuckoo  murmuring  in  the  wood 
puts  the  crowning  touch  to  the  romance 
that  for  the  moment  possesses  all  existence. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  servant-maid 
and  a  carpenter  who  began  their  wooing 
in  youth.  Circumstances  hindered  their 
maniage.  The  servant-maid  in  time  grew 
into  a  housekeeper.  She  was  still  un- 
wedded ;  in  fact,  she  had  become  a  middle- 
aged  woman.  The  carpenter  still  loved 
her  and  was  still  true  to  her.  But  gradually 
they  talked  less  and  less  about  marriage. 
Their  intimacy  for  nine  months  in  the  year 
was  one  of  firm,  tried  friendship  merely. 
Only  when  the  spring  came  round  did  the 
carpenter  renew  his  more  ardent  vows  and 
wishes — with   entreaties,   faint   yet   still 
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sincere,  that  bis  lore  would  name  the  day. 
Thia  hot  fit  lasted  while  the  spring  lasted. 
Afterwards  their  normal  Intercourse  was 
resamed.  So  it  went  on  for  years  until 
the  woman  inherited  a  little  money  from 
her  mistress,  who  had  died.  She  was  then 
grey-haired.  Bnt  another  new  springtime 
was  at  hand ;  and  now  at  last  the  faithfol 
swain  won  his  way  with  her.  They  had 
their  final  courtship-walk  by  the  river- 
side under  the  willowsi  and  in  Jane  one 
day  they  were  married. 

Nothing  is  so  effective  in  life  as  un- 
swerving, stubborn  perseverance;  and 
never  is  a  man  more  spurred  on  to  strong 
!  deeds  than  In  this  hopeful  season  of  the 
year.  It  seems  imposiible  that  now,  when 
Nature  is  smiling  with  promise,  honest 
human  endeavour  should  be  in  vain.  I 
imagine  it  is  the  time  of  all  times  when 
company  promoters  of  all  kinds  lay  their 
snares  for  the  simple-minded.  Twenty 
per  cent,  would  in  November  seem  too 
barefaced  a  lure  even  to  the  least 
sophisticated  of  old  maids  or  country 
parsons.  Bnt  with  the  landscape  gorgeous 
in  its  panoply  of  bud  and  blossom  by  the 
hundredfold,  twenty  per  cent,  seems  quite 
a  reasonable  —  though  none  the  less 
attractive — rate  of  interest  on  Invested 
money. 

An  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a 
pound  of  theory  and  conjecture.  On  this 
subject,  then,*I  may  add  that  during  the 
last  week  I  have  received  ten  brasen 
circulars  from  stockjobbers  and  prospectus- 
mongers,  whereas  an  ordinary  week  brings 
me  scarcely  a  couple  such  beguiling 
documents. 

The  spring  is  the  time  for  exhilarating 
colour.  What  can  be  more  delightful 
than  a  larch-wood  bi  late  April  or  May, 
with  its  golden  tips  glowing  in  the  sun- 
shine f  The  autumnid  tints  of  a  beech- 
wood  are  gorgeous  enough,  but  they  do 
not  gladden  like  the  graces  of  spring. 
They  are  the  glories  that  herald  decay,  the 
tokens  of  a  superb  maturity  on  the  dedinei 
One  must  be  in  a  particular  mood  to 
appreciate  such  tokens.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bright  gold  and  green  of  spring 
is  eternally  refreshing.  Hope  and  vigorous 
intentions  run  riot  at  the  sight.  It  Is  im- 
possible to  feel  bored  in  the  country  in 
spring. 

Here  is  a  gay  picture  of  April  done  by 
an  English  writer  in  1661,  when  the 
winter  of  Puritanism  had  just  had  its 
solemn  and  supercilious  nose  put  lament- 
ably out  of  joint : 


''  The  youth  of  the  country  make  ready 
for  the  morris-dance,  and  the  merry  milk- 
maid supplies  them  with  ribbons  her  true 
love  had  given  her.  The  little  fishaa  lie 
nibblhig  at  the  bait,  and  the  porpoiBe  plays 
in  the  pride  of  the  tide.  The  shepherds 
entertain  the  princes  of  Areadia  with 
pleasant  roundelays.  The  aged  feel  a  Und 
of  youth,  and  youth  hath  a  spirit  fall  (rf 
life  and  activity ;  the  aged  hairs  refreahen, 
and  the  youthfdl  cheeks  are  as  red  as  a 
cherry.  The  lark  and  the  lamb  look  up 
at  the  sun,  and  the  labourer  is  abroad  by 
the  dawning  of  the  day.  The  sheep's  eye 
in  the  lamb's  head  tells  Und-heartad 
maids  strange  tales,  and  faith  and  irotii 
make  the  true-lover's  knot  It  were  a 
world  to  set  down  the  worth  of  this 
month ;  for  it  is  Heaven's  blessing  said  the 
earth's  comfort.'' 

Life  has  changed  its  tone  dnee  the 
author  of  "  The  Twelve  Moneths ''  wrote 
this.  But  it  is  still  possible  to  feel  that 
the  right  note  b  struck  here.  We  have 
no  i^orris-dances  nowadays,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  British  milkmaida  now 
look  into  the  eyes  of  lambs  for  instmetion 
in  affairs  of  the  heart.  But  the  wise  angler 
stUl,  as  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  goes 
to  the  riverside  as  early  in  the  year  as 
he  can,  to  tempt  the  trout  in  the  aeaaoo 
of  their  most  eonfiding  innocence.  There 
are  no  such  baskets  of  fish  got  in  garish, 
magnificent  July,  as  in  brighti  fickle  Apifl ; 
and  it  is  far  gayer  to  throw  tlie  fly  to 
the  music  of  &e  carolling  of  birds  than 
to  the  buzz  of  gnats  gyratiaig  in  the  fever 
of  their  brief  e^dstence. 

Instead  of  monis- dances  we  Britona 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  excarsioii 
trains  and  other  innumerable  temptatioiui 
to  judicious  vernal  junketing.  We  have 
the  Easter  volunteer  manoeuvres,  the  diest- 
nut  trees  of  Bushey  Park,  the  last  football 
matches,  and  the  beginning  of  cyde  toius. 
And  our  hearts  are  much  the  aame  as 
the  hearts  of  our  forefathers,  so  that  love's 
spring  flourish  is  as  earnest  and  Instj  as 
ever  it  was,  in  spite  of  a  metropoUe  of 
bricks  and  mortar  housing  four  (^  five 
millions  of  mortals  apart  from  the  sunlit 
meadows  and  the  ripple  of  silvery  atreemsL 
I  suppose  among  its  other  attribatea 
the  spring  may  be  credited  with  the  moat 
emphatic  attempte  at  turning  over  aew 
leaves  in  moral  matters.  Natore  then 
seems  so  good  and  kind  that  It  appesuca 
easier  than  at  other  times  to  chime  b 
with  her,  and  be  no  longer  an  unnatural 
son  of  so  generous  a  mother.    The  Murdi 
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winds  may  purify  a  ehuracter  as  well  as 
a  tract  of  malarious  land,  and  the  showers 
of  April  are  fnll  of  promise  and  fertilisation 
for  the  fntnre.  If  fallare  comes  one  year, 
why  may  it  not  this  spring — or  the  next,  or 
the  next — be  followed,  for  good  and  all^  by  a 
crowning  snccess  %  At  leasts  we  may  be  en- 
ooaraged  to  try,  and  trying,  some  people 
tdli  as,  is  only  a  little  removed  in  order 
of  merit  from  fall-blown  success  itself. 


ENGLISHMEN  IN  AFJRIOA. 


One  wonders  where  England  would 
have  been,  as  regards  her  standing  among 
the  nations,  if  the  ideas  of  which  we  have 
heard  a  good  deal  of  recent  years  had  been 
current  some  centuries  ago.  If,  for  in- 
stance, attacks  which  hav^  been  made  upon 
the  recent  proceedings  of  Englishmen  in 
Africa  had  been  made  upon  the  proceedings 
of  certain  Englishmen  in  the  days  of 
"  auld  lang  syne."  True,  Englishmen  have 
been  used  to  being  attacked,  but  scarcely 
to  being  attacked  from  the  same  quarter 
from  wUch  these  recent  attacks  have  come  : 
they  have  not  been  used  to  being  attacked 
by  their  own  kith  and  kin. 

There  was  a  time  in  England  when  the 
word  "  patriot "  was  looked  at  askance  by 
decent  men.  And  rightly  so.  There  are, 
to-day,  patriots  and  patriots.  There  Is 
the  patriotism  of  the  gentleman  who, 
metaphorically,  desires  the  world  to  tread 
upon  the  tail  of  his  country's  coat*  for  the 
sake  of  "  ereating  a  little  divarsion.''  And, 
especially,  there  is  that  new  sort  of 
"  patriotism,*'  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
the  **  patriots  "  who  are  so  keenly  desirous 
to  keep  untarnished  the  stainlessness  of 
their  country's  honour,  that  they  would 
rather  see  her  beaten  than  victorious  in 
undertakhigs  of  which — for  severely  moral 
reasons! — ^they  disapprove.  This  fa  a 
carious  sort  of  patriotism.  In  England  it 
is  quite  one  of  the  features  of  the  day.  In 
France,  or  in  Grermany,  or  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  part  of  thie  world  except 
in  Englandt  persons  who  indulged  in  this 
sort  of  patriotism  in  public  places  would, 
in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  find 
themselves  in  a  position  of  sbgular  dis- 
comfort. In  England  we  manage  things 
in  a  different  way. 

Weareindebted  for  this  sort  of  patriotism, 
poaaibly,  to  a  misapprehension  of  plain 
facta  Without,  for  the  moment,  approving 
or  disapproving  of  recent  events  in  Africai 
one  thing  seema  certain,  tliat,  If  English- 


men had  not  behaved  in  the  same  way  over 
and  over  and  over  again  in  the  days 
which  are  gone,  England,  instead  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  nations  which  the  wotld 
has  seen,  would  not  only  be  one  of  the 
smaUest  but  it  would,  probably,  not  be  a 
nation  at  all.  Present  day  geographers 
would  describe  it  an  appanage  of  one  of 
the  great  powers — say  of  France,  as,  the 
conditions  being  what  they  are,  the  Isle 
of  MsUui  an  appanage  of  ours.  Possibly 
auch  a*  mte  of  things  would  accord  with 
the  views  of  some  of  our  modem  patriots. 
In  such  a  case  it  might  be  that  they  would 
be  inveighing  against  the  greed  and  the 
cowardice  of  the  Englishmen  who  were 
struggling  for  independence. 

Moral  force  is  a  beautiful  thing,  although 
not  inf requentiy  it  is  difficult  to  know  what 
is  meant  by  moral  force.  Bat,  if  Jones  runs 
a  race  witti  Brown,  let  the  pundits  say  what 
they  will,  moral  force  will  not  win  the  race 
for  Jones ;  if  he  does  win,  it  will  be  be- 
cause he  runs  faster  than  Brown.  So  in 
the  race  which Jb  always  being  run  between 
the  nations.  Moral  force  may  be  a  beauti- 
ful entity,  but  beautiful  entities  do  not  score. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  whole  of  the 
recent  events  in  Africa  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  commercial  speculation.  That 
a  number  of  desperate  men,  of  adventurers, 
went  out  there  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  money.  One  would  like  to  know 
what  £ui  been  the  gcdding  impulse  of  men 
since  the  beginnings  of  time,  but  the 
desire  of  making  money  1  What  has  popu- 
lated America  with  white  men  but  the 
desire  of  making  money  f  What  colonising 
expedition  was  ever  undertaken,  the  root 
idea  of  the  promoters  of  which  waa  not  the 
desire  of  making  money  t  This  is  no  new 
thing.  As  thingjEi  are,  money  and  life  are 
practically  interchangeable  terms.  We  are 
all  struggle-for-lifers.  If  a  man  cannot 
get  money,  Le.  Ufe,  where  he  is ;  if  he  is 
wise,  if  he  has  any  of  the  essence  of  man- 
hood in  him,  he  goea  to  where  he  can.  In 
some  form  or  other  the  desire  of  making 
money  has  bellied  out  the  sails  of  aU  the 
ships  of  all  the  explorers  which  the  world 
haa  known.  It  wafted  Drake  aoroes  the 
waters,  and  Frobisher,  and  Oolumbus,  and 
Gortes,  and  Piaarro — not  to  speak  of  the 
Pbcduiciana,  the  Romans,  the  Vikings,  the 
Saxons,those undaunted  freebooters  wholaid 
the  foundations  of  the  world.  It  was  the 
desire  for  money  which  sent  Englishmen  in 
haste  to  Oceania — ^just  aa  it  ia  that  desire 
which  ia  sending  the  peoples  of  all  the 
countoiea  of  Europe  to  what  ia  rapidly 
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ceaBing  to  be  the  Dark  Continent.  We 
have  spent  oar  blood  and  oar  sabBtanee  in 
the  endeavoar  to  obtain  an  entrance ;  why 
shoald  we,  alone  of  all  the  peoplea,  decline 
to  pass  throagh  the  door  which  we  oar- 
selves  have  opened  t 

Let  as  avoid  tall  talking.  Let  as  keep 
off  that  sort  of  moralistic  platform  which 
reminds  as  so  inevitably  of  Mr.  Pecksniff. 
Let  as  look  plain  facte  in  the  face.  Who 
among  as  has  not  a  son,  or  a  brotii^r,  or  a 
relation  of  some  sort,  or  at  least  an  ac- 
qaaintance,  who  Is  of  the  namber  of  those 
who  are  making  history  In  Africa  t  And 
why,  as  a  rale,  have  they  gone  there  t  Is 
it  not  becaase  the  press  at  home  is  so  great 
that  It  Is  becoming  harder  and  harder  for 
the  average  man,  and  especially  for  the 
average  yoang  man,  to  keep  his  feet  in  the 
crowd  ? 

It  may  be  replied — ^by  some  persons  it  is 
replied — ^that  that  is  no  reason  why  we,  any 
of  as,  shoald  go  to  a  land  which  is  not 
oars,  and  treat  it  as  If  it  were  oar  own. 
In  thas  replying,  the  Individaals  who  are 
ladling  oat  from  the  stock  Which  they  keep 
for  their  friends  the  morals  which  they 
wish  as  to  accept  as  oars,  seem  to  think 
that  ?they  have  finally  disposed  of  the 
qaestion.  They  are  mistaken.  Sorely, 
even  slight  reflection  woald  show  them 
that  the  qaestion  is  one  which  bristles 
with  complications.  That  to  answer  it  as 
they  seem  to  snppose  that  it  can  be 
answered  woald  be  to  strike  deep  at  every 
social  and  political,  and  one  might  almost 
add,  moral  Institatlon  at  present  existing 
In  the  world. 

Socialists  tell  as  that  all  men  are  equal ; 
that  they  all  have  eqaal  rights ;  that,  in 
particalar,  they  have  all  an  eqaal  right  to 
the  things  which  are.  Sorely,  they  do  not 
Intend  their  doctrines  to  apply  only  to  some 
particalar  portion  of  the  earth's  circom- 
ference.  If  they  Intend  their  doctrines  to 
have  nnlversal  application,  then,  obviously, 
from  the  Socialist  standpoint^  we  English- 
men, as  men,  have  a  right  to  a  share  of 
Africa.  It  Is — always  from  the  Socialist 
standpoint — absurd  to  suppose  that  one 
black  man,  merely  becaase  he  Is  black,  has 
the  right  to  monopolise  territory  for  his 
own  extravagant,  and,  Indeed,  purposeless 
gratification,  to  Uie  exclusion  of,  at  least, 
ten  thousand  other  men,  to  whom  that 
very  territory  would  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

<<  Grood  "  Radicals  are  beginning  to  insist 
that  land  is  common  property — ^not^  of 
course,  land  In  England  only,  but  land  all 


the  world  over«  If  that  is  so,  why  should 
we,  merely  becaase  wo  are  EogUshmeii,  be 
debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  our 
common  heritage  in  Africa) 

Theorists  apart,  our  own  common  sense, 
our  own  hard  experience,  tells  us  that  the 
charter  of  our  rights  is  the  strength  to 
assert,  and  to  maintain,  them.  So  long 
as  we  are  strong  enough  to  hold  our 
own,  we  hold  our  own ;  very  little  longer. 
This  applies  alike  to  individuals  and  to 
nations.  It  may  seem  a  hard  fact ;  aome 
facts  do  seem  hard ;  but  it  Is  a  fact.  It 
may  not  be  the  case  in  another  world ;  it  la 
in  tills.  Practically,  every  foot  of  land  in 
Europe,  at  the  present  day,  is  being  held  by 
the  strong  hand,  and  the  strong  hand  only. 
In  spite  of  their  protestaUons  of  peace  and 
of  goodwOl,  the  nations  watch  each  other 
wlt£  jealous  eyes,  with  their  hands  for  erer 
steaUng  towards  the  handles  of  their 
swords.  It  Is  not  because  they  love 
fighting  for  the  fighting's  saka  It  might 
have  been  so  once  upon  a  time ;  It  U  not 
so  now.  It  is  because  the  feeling  la 
growing  stronger  and  stronger  In  the 
minds  of  men,  that  existence  Is,  after  all, 
in  a  great  measure  a  qaestion  of  the 
survlvu  of  the  fittest;  that  the  weakeat 
goes  to  tiie  wall;  that  the  crowd  ia  be- 
coming so  great  that  It  is  only  by  the 
exercise  of  Its  own  innate  strength  that 
a  nation,  like  an  Individual,  can  save  itself 
from  being  trampled  under  foot. 

Great  Britain,  geographically,  is  nothuig 
at  idL  It  is  a  mere  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface.  But  It  Is  filled  with  a  host  of 
prolific  men  and  of  prolific  women.  Its 
ahready  teeming  population  continoally  in- 
creases. To  suppose  that,  in  perpetnityi 
it  can  find  room,  within  Its  own  limits,  for 
all  its  sons  and  daughters,  is  ;to  suppoae  a 
patent  absurdity.  One  might  as  reaaonaUy 
assert  that  the  piece  of  land  which  b 
sufficient  to  support  a  man  and  a  woman, 
will  be,  also,  sufficient  to  support  all  their 
descendants  through  endless  generationa. 
Oar  sons  and  daughters  are,  probably,  aa 
virile  as  theb  forbears,  for  which  we,  who 
have  borne  them,  surely  have  cause  to  give 
thanks.  What  is  to  become  of  them! 
Are  they  to  go  under  %  Are  we  to  dispose 
of  them  at  their  birth  f  Or  are  they  to 
dispose  of  us,  and  so  exemplify  the  snr- 
vival  of  the  fittest  by  causing  yoath  to 
triumph  over  age  % 

This  is  not  a  problem  which  is  peculiar 
to  England.  It  is  a  problem  which  is 
besetting  all  the  historic  nations,  both  of 
Eorope  and  of  Asia,    It  is  even  b^innfaig 
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to  trouble  a  nation  which  lelatiyely,  aa 
yet,  haa  no  hfatoiy :  it  is  beginning  to  vex 
the  United  State&    There  is  m)  much  land 
in  the  world,  and  no  more.    For  the  moat 
part  it  ia  populated.    Some  of  it  ia  over- 
popnlated.    Even  in  Aaatralada  the  land 
eeemi,  for  the  moment,  to  have  aa  large  a 
population  aa  it  can  bear.    Only  in  one 
part  of  the  world  can  there  atill  be  aaid  to 
be,  to  all  intenta  and  porpoaea^  no  popu- 
lation at  all.    That  part  of  the  worid  ia 
Africa.    Speaking  generally,  the  northern 
coaiti  of  Africa  luive  been  known  from  the 
beginning.    Thereabouta  waa  the  oradle  of 
history.     Still  speaking  generally,  until 
the  other  day  the  remunder  of  ita  vaat- 
neaiea  waa  as  little  known  to  ua  aa  ia  now 
the  planet  Mara     We  apoke  of  it,  em- 
phaticaUy,  aa  the  Dark  Continent.    If  ita 
darkneaa  ia  now  beeoming  light,  to  whom, 
prunarily,  ia  that  fact  owing  1    To  Engliah- 
men  I    Aa  the  light  broadens,  Germans, 
Italiana,  Frenchmen,  Spaniard8,Portugue«D, 
Belgians,  Dutchmen,  are  advancing  in  in- 
creasing numbers  towards  the  enjoyment 
of  its  rays.    Are]  Englishmen  alone  to  be 
excluded  t    The  question  haa  been  asked 
before;    it   ia   repeated:   whyl     On   a 
point  of  morale  1    Go  to  1 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  history  of  Cen- 
tral, of  Southern,  and  of  Western  Africa, 
but  what  little  is  known  shows  this — ^showa 
it  beyond  any  possibility  of  doubt — tliat  if 
ever  there  was  a  part  of  the  world  in  which 
the  rule  of  the  strong  hand  haa  been  the 
only  rule,  that  part  of  the  world  U  here. 
It  haa  been,  for  the  moat  part,  a  history  of 
perpetual  warfare — ^warfare,  too,  which  has 
been  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  every 
element  of  fair  play.  Strength  has  prevailed 
over    weakness,   and,  in   prevailing,   has 
need  its  strength  with  relentless,  awful 
cruelty.    The  thing  is  not  beins  urged  as 
a  ain  against  the  African  peoples;  it  is 
simply  being  stated  as  a  fact.    So  far  as 
we  know,  they  have  not  pretended  to  the 
poaaeesion  of  any  particularly  burdensome 
code  of  morals ;  and  they  have  acted  oon- 
aiatently  up  to  their  pretenaions.      One 
resalt  of  thia  atate  of  affaire  haa,  not  im- 
probably, been  thia:   that  changea  have 
taken  place  with  kaleidoacopic  auddenneaa ; 
that  every  now  and  then  one  tribe  haa 
exterminated   another   with   pantomimic 
completeneaa  and  rapidity;  and  that  far 
the  larger  majority  of  the  ao-called  tribes 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  if  they  were  re- 
qxiired   to  produce  proof  of  twenty-five 
years  of  uninterrupted  tenancy  of  the  lands 
which  they  now  claim  as  their  own.    How, 


in  the  first  place,  did  they  come  to  be  in 
their  possession  t  The  odds  are  considerable 
that  the  answer  would  be — ^by  right  of 
conquest  Why,  then»  to  put  it  on  the 
lowest  grounds,  sbocdd  they  object  to 
being  ejected — ^the  process  being  attended 
by  circumstances  of  incomparably  less 
oruelty — in  their  turn,  aa  they  ejected  the 
former  proprietora  of  the  aoil  1 

One  haa  read  in  one  way  or  another  a 
good  deal  about  the  occupation  of  Britain 
by  the  Roman  legions,  but  one  does  not 
recall  many  passages  in  which  that  occupa- 
tion ia  apoken  of  aa  a  crime.  After  the 
Bomans  went^  other  people  tried  trips  to 
Britain,  and  pretty  havoc  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  played,  untQ,  finally,  the 
Normans  came  to  stay.  One  has  also  read 
a  good  deal  about  these  transactions,  but, 
again,  one  doea  not  recaU  many  pasaagea  in 
which  they  are  spoken  of  as  crimes.  And 
yet  if  our  treatment  of  Lobengula  was 
criminal,  how  much  more  were  those  things 
criminal  t  Is  it  because  they  took  place  so 
long  ago  that  we  do  not  think  of  them  as 
crimes,  or  ia  it  becauae  we  are  aware  Uiat 
it  ia  in  no  alight  degree  to  thoae  very 
tranaaetiona  that  we,  aa  a  nation,  owe  our 
greatneaa  I  Do  we  not  know  that  if  a  great 
future  ia  in  atore  for  Central  Africa,  one 
atep  waa  taken  forward  towarda  that  future 
when  a  handful  of  Engliahmen  laid  the 
Matabele  low  t  The  aame  unbending  code 
of  morale  cannot  be  appUed  to  varying  acta 
of  circumatancea.  Loyola  apoke  correctly, 
out  of  the  fulneaa  of  a  wide  experience, 
when  he  more  than  auggeated  that  there 
are  righteous  Crimea.  What  aane  man 
would  deny  that  the  practical  extinction 
of  the  Bed  Indian— crime,  surely,  according 
to  every  moral  code,  though  it  was — ^has  not 
been  justified  by  the  history  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  by  the  promise  for  the  future, 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America ! 

It  ia  difficult  to  write  diapaasionately  of 
contemporary  eventa.  The  air  ia  charged 
with  electricity.  Each  man  haa  hia  own 
axe  to  grind.  It  ia  not  eaay  amidat  the 
hubbub  to  perceive  clearly  who  haa  the 
best  claim  to  the  grindatona  It  is  more 
than  probable  tiiat  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  Africa — ^mistakes  of  a  kind  wUch 
it  is  impossible  to  excuse.  But  it  is  just  as 
probable  that  such  mistakes  have  been 
made  on  both  sides ;  indeed,  on  all  sides, 
for  the  sides  are  many.  The  main  question 
at  issue  is  the  queation  which  this  many 
a  day  has  troubled  philanthropists  and 
politidana  alike — ^the  queation  of  the  white 
man  and  the  black ;  of  the  man  who  calls 
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race.  She  was  tall  and  elight,  her  fair  akin 
warmed  into  a  faint  pink  at  the  cheeksi 
her  eyes  were  blue  as  the  rirer  in  ann- 
ahine,  and  her  hair  wai  golden  as  the  track 
of  light  upon  the  water. 

THien  ihej  reached  the  brow  of  the  first 
hill  to  begin  the  steep  descent  to  the  lower 
level  where  the  farms  were.  Monsieur 
Miohaud  got  down  from  the  backboard 
and  walked,  whOe  Madame  drove.  Oorinne 
watched  the  sure-footed  pony  picking  his 
steps  as  he  zigzagged  down  the  stony 
slope,  bat  Marcelune's  gaze  wandered 
dreamily  across  the  plateaa  below  to  the 
blae  St  LawrencOi  spreading  himself 
tvFcnty  miles  wide  to  take  the  green  Isle 
aox  Ooadres  on  his  bosom.  From  that 
height  she  coald  see  over  the  island  the 
main  channel  of  the  river  bordered  by  the 
farther  shore,  a  wavy  parple  band  apon 
the  horizon. 

'*  There  is  no  longer  ice  in  the  river/' 
she  said  presently. 

"Ko/'  repUed  Oorinne;  ^'Antoine  wDl 
be  well  on  his  way  to  the  fishing-banks  by 
this  time." 

"  When  he  oaght  to  be  at  the  ploagh/' 
said  Madame  bitterly.  Her  other  sons 
were  all  settled  on  farms  near  her,  and  she 
could  not  forgive  the  youngest  for  leaving 
the  few  acres  around  the  old  homestead 
which  his  father  had  reserved  for  him. 

"  Antoine  was  always  fond  of  the  water," 
pleaded  Gorinne  for  her  twin  brother. 

*'  He  went  without  his  mother's  blessing, 
and  no  good  will  come  of  it,"  repli^ 
Madame  sternly,  as  her  husband  reseated 
himself  and  took  the  reins. 

"Vex  not  thyself,  ma  m&re,"  he  said. 
**  Antoine  has  departed  in  a  poor  boat  with 
a  difficult  captain,  and  rest  certain  he  will 
be  back  by  haying  time." 

'*He  had  better  be  home  by  then,  the 
ungrateful  one — to  go  off  without  leave  of 
his  parents,  without  even  saybg  adieu  I " 

He  had  said  adieu  to  Marcelline,  but 
she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
that  circumstance.  Why  should  she  tell 
her  aunt,  never  too  sympathetic,  that 
Antoine  had  gone^  off  in  passionate  haste 
because  she  had  refused  to  marry  himf 
It  was  but  three  days  since  they  had 
walked  together  to  the  wharf  to  wait  for 
a  parcel  expected  from  Qaebec  by  the 
Saguenay  boat,  which  touched  twice  a  week 
at  that  port.  Had  the  steamer  been  on 
time,  or  had  Marcelline  looked  less  fresh 
and  sweet  in  her  first  summer  gown,  the 
declaration  might  not  have  come  just  theui 
for  it  took  the  girl  by  surprise. 
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I  love  you  like  a  sister,  Antoine.  Have 
I  not  been  your  sister  ever  since  nude 
brought  me  home  when  I  was  only 
twelve  1 " 

''I  have  never  thought  of  you  as  a 
sister,"  cried  the  impetuous  Antoine.  '*  I 
have  loved  you  always,  and  I  always  ahall, 
but  I  will  Ro  away,  and  then  you  will  Iflam 
to  care.  Oae  values  not  the  aheep-dog 
that  lies  ever  at  the  door." 

He  sent  a  message  home  to  his  mother, 
and  embarked  straightway  on  a  achocniar 
tiiat  happened  ttien  to  be  setting  sail  from 
the  whfl^. 

Marcelline  had  not  regretted  her  de- 
cision, but  still  on  that  slow  drive  home 
from  church  down  the  break-neek  hills, 
her  mind  occasionally  recurred  to  her 
uncle's  expression,  '*  a  poor  boat." 

The  Michaud  farmhouse,  rougheaat  and 
coloured  yellow,  stood  several  fidda  distant 
from  the  main  road,  across  three  zavines 
down  which  the  spring  torrents  wen 
rushing.  Gorinne  jumped  down  from  the 
back  seat  while  the  "quatre  roox"  was  in 
motion,  and  ran  forwturd  to  open  the  gate 
leading  into  each  field,  waitbg  also  io  shut 
it.  She  was  active  as  her  brother  and 
almost  as  strong.  Nothing  seemed  to  tire 
her,  but  her  unceasing  energy,  eren  the 
overflowing  affection  for  herael^  often 
wearied  the  sensitive  Marcelline.  With 
the  twin  cousins  equally  devoted  to  her, 
she  had  sometimes  felt  herself  between  two 
fires,  but  now  that  the  fiercer  flame  was 
removed  she  hoped  that  the  time  would 
never  come  when  she  would  miss  its 
warmth.  Undemonstrative  by  nature^  she 
did  not  wish  those  who  loved  her  to  be  too 
much  like  herself,  and  she  noted,  not 
without  a  twinge  of  jealousy,  that  Ooiinne 
seemed  on  the  veree  of  setting  up  another 
idol  in  her  heart  m  the  shape  of  Loeien 
Potvin,  the  millet's  son. 

There  were  the  usual  number  of  Sunday 
visitors  at  the  Michaud  homestead  tJ^ 
afternoon.  It  was  still  too  cold  for  tiie 
elderly  people  to  sit  out  of  doorSp  bat  ttie 
young  ones  sunned  themselves  on  the 
gallery  at  the  front  of  the  house. 

At  the  top  of  the  steps  leading  down  to 
the  tobacco-garden  sat  Luden  Potvin  near 
the  feet  of  Marcelline,  who  was  swinging 
gently  to  and  fro  in  a  rocking-chair  of  home 
manufacture.  Gorinne  watched  the  pair, 
though  she  kept  up  an  animated  conveiaa- 
tion  with  a  cousin  from  the  village  He 
did  not  look  strong,  thii. young  miller. 
Fair  he  was,  like  Marcelline,  but  he  ladmd 
the  gold  in  his  hair  and  the  red  in  Us 
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oheek,  and  whan  clad  in  Ut  floory  working 
dress  he  seemed  all  of  a  greyish  white.  In 
spite  of  his  five  feet  ten  inches  Corlnne 
oonld  have  thrown  him  in  wrestling,  ahd 
perhaps  he  suspected  as  much  and  stood  in 
awe  of  her  superior  strength,  for  he  sought 
ever  to  be  with  her  gentler  cousin. 

"So  Antoine  has  turned  sailor,"  he  said, 
looking  up  at  the  swaying  face  whose;pink- 
neis  deepened  to  red  as  he  spoke. 

"Tes,"  responded  Marcelline  lightly. 
"Bat  he  will  soon  return." 

"You  think  he  will  not  stay  the  whole 
season  down  the  Gulf?" 

"No,  why  should  he!  He  is  needed 
here." 

"A  man  does  not  always  as  'he  ought 
Tou  will  tell  him  to  come  backl" 

"  1 1  How  should  1 1 "  but  her  eyes  fell 
before  the  mild  blue  ones  so  nearly  the  shade 
of  her  own,  and  she  nervously  fingered  the 
locket  which  Antoine  liad  gi?en  her  at 
Christmas.  It  hung  round  her  neck  by  a 
thick  golden  chain,  and  until  recently  had 
never  been  worn  except]on  state  occasions. 
Lucien  was  satisfied. 

"  Tliat  is  why  he  went  away,"ihe  said  to 
himself.  *'I  wonder  if  there  is  hope  now 
for  any  one  else." 

Evidently  he  thought  it  worth  while  to 
try.  Marcelline  taught  the  twenty  or 
thirty  children  in  the  small  school  down 
near  the  mill  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
nearly  every  day  he  would  conmve  to 
meet  her  as  she  was  going  home.  Perhaps 
it  was  to  give  her  the  earliest  wild  flowers 
which  he  had  found  in  a  sunny  nook  of  the 
high  bank  along  the  shore,  or  to  call  her 
attention  to  the  first  blue-bird  of  the 
season,  and  later  on  to  the  white-throated 
sparrow,  whose  song  without  words  he 
converted  into  "  La  belle  Marcelline." 

On  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  the  Queen's 
Birthday  is  not  a  festival  such  as  Saint  Jean 
Baptiste  Day,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
May  Marcelline  kept  school  as  usual  Here 
too,  as  usual,  was  Lucien  strolling  out  of 
the  miU  to  meet  her  as  she  went  past  on 
her  way  home,  ready  with  an  excuse  to 
detain  her. 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  saQ  a  little  this 

afternoon,  Marcelline  1    The  wind  Is  fair." 

'•But  the  tide  is  going  out.    Here  is 

Corinne  coming  down  the  hill  now  to  go 

to  the  fisheries." 

"  Shame  that  she  has  to  do  Antoine's 
work  1    Is  there  no  news  of  him  1 " 

**  iN'one  i"  replied  Marcelline  shortly,  as 
her  cousin  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  path 
leading  down  to  the  sands. 


Corinne  had  seen  the  two,  but  was  too 

Eroud  to  mterrupt  a  tdte-^tdte,  and  would 
ave  passed  on  with  a  wave  of  her  hand  but 
Lucien  went  to  meet  her. 

*'  Ooriime,"  he  said,  *'  will  you  not  come 
in  the  boat  with  us  1  The  tide  is  not  yet  far 
enough  out  for  you  to  ^et  to  the  fisheries, 
and  Marcelline  will  go  if  you  do." 

Marcelline's  wish  was  enoughl  for]  the 
sturdy  cousin,  as  Lucien  knew  it  would  be. 
Love  for  her  was  the  one  bond  of  union 
between  these  dissimilar  natures.  She 
had  never  done  anything  in  particular  to 
deserve  it,  had  just  been  her  gentle,  cheerful 
self,  and  they  worshipped  her. 

"  If  Marcelline  wants  to  go  on  the  water, 
I  need  not  hurry  myself.  I  can  go  too," 
said  Corinne,  and  forthwith  the  three 
embarked  in  the  clumsy  boat  which  moved 
steadfly  enough  with  the  saD  up,  though 
the  tide  was  so  far  out  that  it  bumped 
several  times  on  the  large  boulders  before 
reaching  the  main  current  of  the  river. 
Truly  it  was  a  tame  affair,  this  going 
boatfaig  with  Lucien  compared  to  last 
summer,  when  Antoine  liad  taken  the  girls 
out  with  him  on  the  roughest  days,  when 
the  motion  was  like  to1x)gganning  on  a 
steep  hillsida  Marcelline  remembered 
that  once  they  had  stuck  fast  on  the  huge 
boulder  over  there  whose  head  was  now 
far  out  of  the  water,  and  Antoine  liad  at  once 
jumped  out  into  the  riverupto  his  shoulders, 
and  by  sheer  strength  had  lifted  the  boat 
otL  He  was  too  impulsive,  that  Antoine. 
Why  could  he  not  stay  at  home  and  be 
sensible  t 

''Look  at  the  seal,  Marcelline,"  said 
Lucien,  breaking  in  upon  her  thoughts, 
"  over  there,  sunning  himself  on  the  rock." 

He  was  light  brown  on  the  back,  and 
showed  greyish  white  below  as  he  slid  off 
into  the  water  at  their  approach.  Lucien 
was  well-informed,  could  indeed  read  Eng- 
lish, and  told  the  drls  many  interesting 
tilings  about  the  habits  of  the  seal,  and  idso 
of  the  porpoises  that  were  tumbling  in  the 
distance ;  but  what  was  that  compared  to 
Antoine's  bold  dash  after  the  animids  them- 
selves? 

They  stayed  out  till  the  sun  drew  near 
the  edge  of  the  high  hills  behind  the 
village,  shining  red  on  the  tinned  church 
steeple.  Then  Lucien  brought  the  boat  to 
the  edge  of  the  mudflats  which  extended 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and,  the  tide 
being  almost  far  out,  besides  the  anchor 
he  put  two  iron  supports  at  her  sides  to 
keep  the  boat  from  tipping  over  when  the 
water  left  her  high  and  dry. 
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*^  Yoa  stay  here,  demoiaellei,  while  I  go 
aabore,  and  I  ahall  bring  out  the  hay-eart 
to  drive  yoa  Id." 

So  saying,  Lnoien  took  off  his  shoes  and 
stoddngs,  rolled  np  his  tromen,  and 
Bcrambling  over  the  side  waded  and  ran 
towards  the  mill. 

"  If  Monsieur  Lneien  thinks  I  am  going 
to  wait  to  be  driven  in,  he  is  mistaken/' 
said  the  independent  Corinne,  and  his 
back  was  no  looner  tamed  than  shoj  too, 
stripped  barefoot^  tacked  np  her  skirts 
and  splashed  away,  pail  in  hand,  towards 
the  fiftheries  to  collect  any  flounders,  smelts 
or  sardines  that  might  have  been  left  by 
the  receding  tide  in  the  litde  pool  at  the 
angle  of  the  two  fences  of  brushwood. 

if  arcelline  sat  stilL 

''  I  am  honoured ; "  she  thought^  "  being 
driven  in !  Antoine  has  carried  me  ashore 
many  a  time,  but  of  course  I  could  not  let 
Lucien  do  that.  He  is  not  strons  enough, 
for  one  thing.  Antoine  islike  a  guint ;  but 
he  can  be  gentle  too.  I  wonder  why  he 
has  not  written  1  Perhaps  he  will  not  get 
tired  so  soon  as  they  thixJc" 

Lucien  drove  up  in  the  hay-cart^  urging 
his  fat  Canadian  pony,  the  best-fed  horse 
for  miles  aroundi  to  its  utmost  speed,  which 
was  not  great  He  had  taken  time  to 
spread  a  buffalo  robe  over  the  straw  in  the 
bottom  of  the  two  -  wheeled  vehicle. 
Strange  to  say  Lucien  never  missed 
Corinne,  but  drove  ashore  very  slowly, 
sitting  on  the  front  of  his  cart  with  feet 
hanging  down  at  the  side,  while  Marcelline 
sat  in  the  middle,  leaning  her  yellow  hair 
against  the  side  rail,  and  through  the 
opposite  bars  watching  the  shadows  deepen 
on  tiie  purple  hills  which  stood  boldly  out 
into  the  river  beyond  Bale  St  Paul. 
Something  about  that  familiar  scene  re- 
called 80  forcibly  her  absent  eousin,  that 
she  was  miles  away  in  thought  when 
Lucien  spoke. 

"  Marcelline,"  he  said,  leaning  back  to 
look  better  into  the  refined,  delicate  features 
of  Us  companion. 

"Well,  Lucien/'  she  replied,  without 
taking  her  eyes  from  the  distant  hills,  and 
the  request,  whatever  it  was,  died  on  his 
Ups.  He,  too,  turned  his  eyes  to  the  dark 
blue  mountafais  with  a  look  even  more 
wistful  tfian  her  own. 

There  was  a  dance  at  the  Miehaud  farm- 
house that  evening.  The  expected  violinist 
did  not  turn  up  till  late,  but  a  youth  from 
the  viUage  played  the  accordion,  and  those 
who  sat  round  the  low -ceiled  kitchen 
stamped  their  feet  in  time.     The  men 


danced  together  and  then  the  maidens,  in 
cotillion  figures.  Lucien  went  on  bb 
knee  to  Madame,  asking  leave  to  dance 
with  Marcelline,  but  the  aunt  was  ob- 
durate. None  but  married  women  might 
dance  with  the  men.  There  were  no 
round  dances,  but  Monsieur  and  Madame, 
as  straight  and  supple  almost  as  any 
young  couple  in  the  room,  went  through 
some  steps  facing  each  other.  When 
Madame  was  tired,  her  manrJed  daughter 
skipped  lightly  into  her  place  to  keep  the 
measure  going,  and  when  the  perspintion 
broke  forth  on  Monsieur's  brow,  a  yoanger 
man  came  to  the  front,  and  so  on,  thus 
changed  places  until  all  had  had  a  turn. 

The  company  sang  in  the  intervals,  and 
Lucien,  who  had  a  tenor  voice  nataraily 
light  and  sweet,  excelled  himself  in  "  Les 
yeux  bleus  et  les  yeux  noirs."  The  blao 
eyes  were  evidently  his  favourites,  for  ever 
and  anon  he  glanced  at  Marcelline,  while 
poor  Corinne  wresded  desperately  with  a 
strange  new  feeling  which  made  her  feel 
something  akin  to  hatred  for  her  gentle 
cousin. 

About  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  fresh 
arrival,  the  belated  violin  player.  He 
must  surely  have  been  the  worse  for  Uqaor, 
or  he  would  not  have  blurted  out  theie^ 
before  them  all,  the  news  he  had  heard  at 
the  wharf : 

"  The  schooner  that  Antoine  went  away 
on  has  sunk  just  below  Todonsac.  She 
was  a  leaky  boat ;  no  one  was  saved." 

'*  But  Antoine  I  Surely  he  ii  not 
drowned)" 

''  That  I  know  not  The  boat  touched 
at  Todonsaa  He  may  have  got  oft  there. 
If  so,  he  will  soon  be  home." 

<*  Ob,  yes  1 "  said  the  father.  "  He  was 
sure  to  land  there.  He  would  know  by 
that  time  the  boat  was  not  safe." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Madame,  "  Antcrfne  Is 
the  bad  penny  that  always  turns  up." 

"  He  knows  he  cannot  be  spared  longer 
from  home,"  said  Corinne ;  but  Marcelltne 
said  nothing.  Only  Lucien  noticed  that 
her  face  grew  white  as  Vbfi  foUs  of  her 
kerchief ;  and,  when  next  he  looked  towmxds 
her  duJr,  it  was  empty.  Palling  his  eap 
drearily  down  to  his  eyes,  and  without  a 
farewell  word  to  any  one,  young  Potvin 
strode  out  into  the  darkness  with  an  old 
pain  renewed  in  his  heart. 

**  She  does  care  for  him,  after  all  I " 

It  seemed  so  indeed  when  day  after  day 
brooght  no  news  of  the  wandersTi  and 
Marcelline  drooped  like  a  lily  whoae 
is  broken  down  near  the  root    She  lost 
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appetite,  the  oolonr  left  her  face;  bat  her 
eyes  glowed  a  deeper  blae  from  the  centre 
of  dark  rings. 

The  hay  was  more  than  ready  to  eat 
before  Monsieor  Michaad  hired  any  one  to 
help  him  with  it.  for  he  latd  : 
"  Antoine  will  be  here  in  a  few  daye." 
Bat  the  haying  time  paseed.  and  itill  he 
came  not 

"  He  has  been  boand  to  have  his  season's 
fishing  after  all,"  said  Madame  severely. 
Bat  often  she  shaded  her  sonbamt  faoe 
with  her  still  browner  hand,  and  watched 
the  small  sails  which  now  and  then  dotted 
the  shining  river  to  tiie  east 

"Perhaps  he  is  in  that  boat  roanding 
the  point  jost  now." 

Oorinne  did  the  work  of  a  man  'that 
sammer,  besides  helping  her  mother  in- 
doors ;  for  Mareelline  became  weaker  as  the 
weather  grew  warmer.  She  was  forced  to 
give  np  Uie  school  Going  np  and  down 
the  hill  was  too  mach  for  her,  and  she  made 
the  same  ezcase  for  neglecting  Mass, 
though  she  had  always  been  driven  there,  i 
It  was  Corinne  then  for  whom  Lacien  I 
watched  on  her  way  to  and  from  the 
fisheries  to  ask  daDy  for  Mareelline. 

"  Laden,"  said  the  girl  to  him  one  day, 
as  she  rested  on  the  l«rge  boalder  half-way 
ap  the  hiU^  while  he  sat  on  the  rail  fence 
beside  her,  *'  Mareelline  grows  no  better." 
*'  No  1 "  he  replied,  looking  earnestly  at 
the  softened  face  of  his  companion,  which 
was  gaining  beauty  in  his  eyes  darfaig  this 
anxioas  time. 

**  She  was  spitting  blood  last  night ;  and 
such  a  fit  of  conghiag !  It  broke  my  heart" 
*'  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Tali^re  in  the  village 
to^ay." 

** Test    What  did  he  say,  Ladent" 
*'He  said  he  feared  eonsomption  for 
Mareelline." 
"Oh,  Laden  I" 

And  stoat-hearted  Corinne  bent  her  san- 
barnt  face  into  her  hands,  and  let  her  tears 
fall  among  the  tommy  cods  in  her  basket 
For  the  first  time  in  his  experience  Laden 
felt  himself  the  stronger  of  the  two.  He 
moved  over  to  the  big  stone  bedde  her, 
and  gently  patted  her  shoulder. 

"Never  despair,  Oorinne!  We  shall 
aave  her  yet" 

"  But  how  t    What  can  we  do  t " 
*'  Listen,  my  friend.    There  is  to  be  an 
exeorrion  to  Ste.  Anne  on  Monday  horn 
here  and  from  Bale  St  Paul.    We  shall 
take  her  there." 

"  Bat  she  does  not  believe — she  will  not 
go." 


"  Ton  and  Madame  moat  make  her  go 
for  your  sakes." 

*' But  she  is  too  ill " 

"  She  may  be  while  she  is  going  away, 
but  coming  back  she  wQl  be  better.  Do 
you  not  remember  how  Madame  Edmond 
was  cured  of  her  rheumatism,  and  Fran93ii 
Tremblay  of  his  lameness  t  Our  good  lady 
of  Beaupr^  loves  not  them  more  than  us." 

"  If  die  will  only  consent ^ 

''  You  must  make  her,  Oorinne,  though 
we  should  have  to  carry  her  on  board.  I 
shall  oome  for  Madame  and  you  two  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

For  days  Mareelline  hi^  been  lying  in 
the  high  four-posted  bed  which  nearly 
filled  her  small  bedroom,  that  had  a  door 
opening  into  Oorinne's,  and  another  into 
the  sitting-room.  It  seemed  barbarous  to 
insist  on  her  taking  that  rough  ride  down 
to  the  wharf,  bat  she  had  grown  so  light 
that  Oorinne  carried  her  easily  to  the  miller's 
backboard.  There,  with  a  pillow  behind 
her,  and  Oorinne's  stout  arm  and  shoulder 
to  rest  upon,  she  made  the  journey  to  the 
wharf  with  comparativdy  little  fatigue,  for 
Luden  drove  dowly. 

There  were  many  passengers  on  the 
steamer,  some  going  only  so  far  as  Bale 
St  Paul,  others  bent  on  pleasure  merely, 
but  the  larger  portion  were  devout  wor- 
shippers on  their  annual  pilgrimage.  These 
spoke  hopefally  to  Mareelline  of  the 
healing  power  of  the  Bonne  Sainte  Anne, 
and  assured  her  that  she  would  return  on 
that  same  boat  a  different  creature.  She 
only  smiled  a  litUe.  She  had  no  faith 
hendf,  and  was  making  what  she  believed 
to  be  her  final  excursion,  merely  to  please 
her  aunt  and  cousin,  who  sat  one  on  either 
side  of  her  as  she  lay  on  the  lounge  in  the 
stuffy  littie  cabin.  Through  the  small 
window  astern  she  could  look  out  at  the 
St  Lawrence,  smooth  as  glass  in  the 
morning  sunlight,  except  the  track  which 
the  paddle  -  wheels  of  the  steamer  had 
whipped  into  foam,  and  she  kept  thinking, 
thinking  of  the  boat  which  had  saOed  away 
in  the  other  direction  never  to  return* 

One  after  another  they  roanded  the  bold 
headlands  of  the  north  shore,  past  the  tiny 
villages  with  their  big  churches  exactly 
nine  miles  apart,  till  at  last  the  mountdn 
of  Ste.  Anne  came  in  sight,  with  the  great 
cathedral  at  its  base  looking  like  a  toy  ! 
church  in  comparisoa 

"  Was  there  ever  such  a  long  wharf  f " 
Mareelline  thought,  as  she  was  driven 
slowly  from  the  boat-side.  With  hushed 
voices  and  silent  tread,  the  formerly  noisy, 
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Bhattering  croird  ontered  the  large  sUent 
Bhnrcb,  where  they  were  greeted  by  the  tall 
pyramids  of  cnitchea  of  we  eared.  There 
was  a  spedal  aervice  for  the  pilgrims ;  and 
the  white-robed  priest^  high  np  at  the  right- 
hand  side,  exhorted  them  to  that  faith 
which  conld  remove  mountains. 

Upheld  by  her  annt  and  eonsio,  Mar- 
selline  tottered  to  the  statae  of  the  Bonne 
Sainte  Anne,  and  fell  on  her  knees  with  the 
gronp  there.  In  the  rebellion  of  her  heart 
ihe  had  asked  no  spiritaal  comfort  from 
bhe  Ohnrchi  and  it  was  more  in  weakness 
bhan  In  faitfi  that  she  knelt  Asin  adream 
bha  familiar  words  of  the  Mass  fell  upon 
ber  ears,  and  she  shed  bitter  tears  for  her 
lost  love  and  her  blighted  life.  She  had 
been  no  great  sinner  that  sncludesolation 
ihoold  have  come  upon  her.  She  had 
neither  father  nor  mother,  brother  nor 
lister,  and  the  one  on  earth  dearest  to  her 
liad  been  taken  away  before  she  knew  that 
ihe  loved  him. 

Some  one  of  the  kneeling  crowd  jostled 
ler  slightly,  and  looking  np  resentfully  she 
law  that  it  was  a  little  blind  girl,  turning 
ler  sightless  eyes  upwards,  while  her  lips 
noved  as  she  fingered  her  bead&  On  the 
>ther  side  of  her  was  a  woman  holding  a 
labe,  on  whom  Marcelline  saw  the  stamp 
>f  death.  The  mother  held  it  out  to  the 
itatue  of  Sainte  Anne,  yid  cried  aloud  in 
ler  agony  that  the  chUd  might  be  healed. 
Then  there  was  a  man  with  a  misshapen 
land,  stretching  it  forth  in  supplication ; 
mother  shaking  with  fever;  and  a  third 
evidently  imbecile,  for  his  eyes  roamed 
restlessly  as  he  kept  muttering  to  himself, 
md  his  friends  kept  hold  of  him.  Others 
ihere  were,  both  men  and  women,  all 
i>earing  the  impress  of  care  and  pain,  if  not 
>theridse  deformed.  Such  a  woeful  group 
Marcelline  had  never  even  pictured  to  her- 
lelf,  and  as  she  bent  her  head  again  the 
^ars  fell,  not  for  herself  alone. 

'<  What  am  I,  O  Holy  Mother,  that  I 
ihould  alone  expect  to  be  happy  in  this 
Ff  orld  of  misery )  I  have  been  weak  and 
lelfish,  make  me  strong."  In  token  of 
renunciation  she  took  the  treasured  locket 
from  her  neck,  and  added  it  to  the  host  of 
Sophies  hung  before  the  Bonne  Safnte  Anne. 

It  was  a  firmer  and  braver  Marcelline 
sf ho  rose  to  her  feet  when  the  service  was 
3ver.    She  would  not  take  Gorinne's  arm 


down  the  passage,  and  at  the  Convent  near 
where  Madame  took  her  charges,  she  ate  a 
little  without  being  urged,  for  the  firat 
time  since  that  sacL  Qaeen's  Birthday. 

'*  Truly  a  marveUous  eurel"  said  the 
villagers. 

It  was  a  warm,  dark,  cloudy  night,  and 
she  persisted  in  sitting  on  deck  all  the  way 
home,  watching  the  phosphorescence  on  tfaie 
water.  She  seemed  in  a  strangely  aplif  ted 
state,  and  Laden  and  Corinne  exchanged 
joyfd  whispers  that  were  a  little  mixed 
with  awe. 

It  was  very  late  when  the  home  wharf 
was  reached,  but  no  one  would  have  recog- 
nised the  dirooping  invalid  in  the  tall  fair 
«  demoiselle  "  with  the  staady  walk.  Some- 
body waiting  near  the  lantern  seen^  to 
know  her — somebody  in  a  rough  aailov 
dress  with  face  burned  even  darker  than 
its  natural  hue.  That  which  Marcelline 
had  renounced  was  given  back  to  her. 

"  Antoine  1 "  she  med  and  held  oat  both 
hands,  while  he  clasped  her  dose,  regardless 
of  Luden  and  Oorinne,  who  after  the  first 
exclamation  stood  back — ^the  sister  a  little 
jealous  that  even  one  so  dear  as  Marcelline 
should  be  her  restored  twin's  first  thought 

Luden  pressed  her  hand  in  the  darknaas. 

*'We  must  be  the  first  to  each  other 
now,  Oorinne." 

She  nodded  her  head  gravdy,  bat  said 
nothing.  Madame  was  off  the  steamer  by 
this  time  and  she  was  not  so  silent. 

*'So  you  have  come  back,  have  yon^ 
Antoine,  now  that  the  haying  is  over! 
Where  have  you  been  —  making  ns  all 
think  you  drowned ! " 

<'I  did  not  hear  till  to4ay  that  the 
schooner  I  went  from  here  on  was  sunk.  I 
was  not  surprised,  for  she  leaked  badlj.  I 
left  her  at  Todonsac  and  went  up  the 
Saguenay  on  another,  and  I  have  mada 
enough  money  to  pay  for  my  shMO  of  the 
hayiog,  mother,  and  to  set  me  and  Mar- 
celline up  housekeeping,  U  you  will  let  oa 
get  married." 

«  Humph  1 "  said  Madame.  "  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Bonne  Sainte^Anne  it  would 
be  her  coffin  only  you  would  have  to  bay." 

Antoine  pressed  more  tightiy  the  liand 
on  his  arm  and  whispered  in  his  maacaliae 
unbelief : 

''What  has  cured  thee,  Mareeliine! 
Was  it  Sainte  Anne  or  Saint  Antoine  %  " 
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To  Mare  Black-lead  Indelible  ok 
ZiNO  Labels.— The  part  of  the  label  ia- 
tended  to  be  written  on  ahoold  be  tubbed 
over  with  pnmioe-etone.  Then  write  on  it 
with  a  black-lead  peneili  and  when  the 
writing  haa  been  expoaed  to  tiie  air  for  a 
few  days  it  will  become  indelible.  If  the 
label  ahoold  by  any  meana  get  covered  with 
mould,  it  may  be  waih^  off  and  the 
writiDg  will  reappear.  It  is  beat  to  make 
labela  for  this  process  of  old  zinc 

To  Cure  a  Beef  Tongue  follow  this 
recipe,  and  yon  will  be  deliffhted  frith  the 
reault  Make  a  brine  by  adding  to  three 
gallons  of  water  half  a  pound  of  salt^  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  dark  brown  sugar, 
and  one  ounce  of  saltpetre.  Let  all  boil 
together  and  skim,  then  remove  the  brine 
from  the  fire,  add  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  cayenne,  and  when  quite  cold  put  in 
the  tongues.  They  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a 
week,  and  wfll  be  found  of  a  colour  and 
flavour  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious. 

White     Gingerbread.  —  Ingredients 
necessary  are  one  pound  of  floury  half  a 
pound  of   butter,  one  ounce  of  ground 
ginger,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  half  a  pound 
of  castor  sugar,  one  nutmeg  grated,  half  a 
teaspoonf  ul  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  gill 
of  milk.    Sub  the  butter  well  into  the 
flour,  add  the  sugar  and  the  grated  lemon- 
peel,  ginger,  and  nutmeg.    Mix  these  well 
together,  make  the  milk  just  warm,  stir  in 
the  soda,  and  work  the  wh(de  into  a  nice 
smooth  paste.    Boll  it  out,  cut  It  Into 
cakea  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
about  twenty  minutes. 

This  Method  of  Cleaning  Carpets 

wrill,  I  hope,  suit  your  purpose.    Bub  on 

with  a  flannel  this  solution :  Two  gallons 

of  water,  into  which  half  a  pound  of  soft 

soap  la  dissolved,  and  four  ouncea  of  liquid 

ammonia.    Afterwards  rub  the  carpet  dry 

with  clean  cloths.    If  you  send  me  your 

address,  repeating  your  other  question,  I 

shall  have  much  pleaaure  in  writuiff  to  you. 

Yorkshire   Tea  Cakes.  —  Bub   tlz 

ounces  of  butter  into  two  pounds  of  fine 

flour,  add  two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  pint 

of  milky  and  one  ounce  of  German  yeast. 

Knead  well,  put  it  into  a  bowl,  cover  with 

a  clotb,  and  set  before  the  fire  to  rise. 

When   the  dough   commences  to  crack, 

divide  into  cakes,  roU  them  up  lightly,  let 

them  rise  before  the  fire  for  a  few  moments, 

and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 


On  Preserving  Fruit — ^In  many  eco- 
nomical hoos^olds  one  hears  that  pre- 
aerving  at  home  haa  been  given  up,  as  it 
is  so  often  an  unsucsesslul  process.  Thfs 
seems  a  great  mistake,  and  I  maintain  that 
if  certam  conditions  are  ensured  failure  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  fruits  must  be 
just  ripe,  freshly  gathered,  dry,  and  perfect 
of  their  kinda  All  germs  in  the  bottles  or 
jars  used,  received  by  contact  with  the  ak 
or  otherwise,  mnst  he  destroyed  by  heat, 
bk  ttie  form  of  boiUng  water.  All  germs 
of  microscopic  animal  or  vegetable  Ufe  in 
the  fruits,  germs  of  fungus,  growth,  etc., 
must  be  qute  destroved  In  the  cooking 
process.  When  this  Is  done  the  air  must 
be  completely  excluded,  so  that  all  germs 
will  be  kept  out.  The  surest  way  to 
secure  all  these  conditions  is  to  put  the 
fruit  into  bottles  or  jarS|  and  after  partially 
sealing  them,  put  the  jars  into  a  larse 
saucepan  of  cold  water,  place  it  on  the 
fixe,  and  let  it  gently  come  to  the  boil  and 
keep  it  cooking  slowly  till  the  fruit  Is 
sufficiently  cooked.  Then  keep  the  jars  In 
the  water  till  It  Is  cold,  seial  the  jars 
tightly,  and  turn  on  end.  If  jars  leak 
diey  are  liable  to  ferment,  and  if  they  do 
not  leak  no  air  can  carry  the  seeds  of 
fermentation  to  the  contents.  Fraits  that 
require  sugar  to  make  them  palatable  are 
nicer  if  it  Is  cooked  with  them.  The 
mould  constantly  found  on  the  top  of  fruit 
in  jars,  when  the  rest  of  the  frmt  Is  un- 
injured, haa  Its  origin  In  germs  from  the 
air  that  settled  on  the  uncovered  jars 
before  they  were  sealed  up.  Therefore  it 
Is  best  to  cover  tiie  jars  as  soon  as  possible. 
Fruit  preserved,  with  these  precautions 
carefnUy  observed  will  keep  in  sound  con- 
dition till  it  b  In  season  again,  I  have 
lately  been  having  in  tarts  gooseberries 
which  were  preserved  last  year. 

To  KiFPER  8ALH0N.--I  havc  never  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  a  whole  aalmon 
to  apare  for  this  recipe :  but  as  vou  so  often 
liave,  I  hope  you  will  find  it  excellent. 
Take  a  iMge-sized  salmon  In  good  condi- 
tion, gut  it  and  dean  It  thoroughly,  also 
scale  It,  but  do  not  wash  It.  Then  split  it 
and  take  out  the  backbone.  Let  it  now 
be  robbed  with  a  quantity  of  salt  and 
brown  sugar  and  a  little  aaftpetre,  all  well 
mixed.  Mow  it  to  remain  with  tUs  briny 
mixture  about  it  for  a  coople  of  days, 
pressed  tightly  between  two  boards.  After 
which  spread  it  open  and  atretch  it  out  fl^t 
with  snail  pieces  of  wood.  Then  suspend 
it  from  the  roof  of  the  kitchen  to  dry,  or,  if 
desired,  smoke  It  with  wood. 
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The  Way  to  Prkpabb  Meat  tob 
Children.  —  When  Mnall^^ndren  first 
take  to  meat  It  is  always  diffiealt  to  know 
in  what  fonn  it  can  be  given  to  them, 
without  upsetting  their  digestions.  The 
foUowhg  is  the  method  preseribed  by  a 
well-known  children's  doctor:  Oook  a 
mutton  chop  on  a  gridiron  very  lightly^  so 
that  all  the  juice  is  left  in  the  meat ;  then 
cut  the  meat  off  the  bone,  carefully  taking 
away  every  scrap  of  fat.  Out  the  lean  up 
and  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  pass 
through  a  rather  coarse  sieve,  with  some 
dry  bresdi  and,  for  a  healthy  child,  a  little 
cabbage,  but  no  potato.  Put  the  mixture 
on  to  a  warm  plate  and  pour  hot  beef-tea 
over  it.  This  should  not  be  given  to  a 
child  younger  than  eighteen  months,  and 
at  first  not  oftener  than  twice  a  week. 

Chocolate  SotJFFLs  Pttbding  is  not 

very  ettravagant  at  this  time  of  year  when 
eggs  are  cheap,  and  is  a  very  dainty 
pudding.  Place  two  ounces  of  chocolate 
in  a  basin,  standing  it  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  till  the  chocolate  melts.  Then  stir 
into  it  one  pint  of  boiling  milk  with  two 
ounces  of  sugar.  Add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour  and  one  of  cornflour,  which  must 
be  rubbed  tfll  smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk, 
and  strained.  Stir  in  a  lump  of  butter 
about  the  siae  of  an  egg.  Cook  until  the 
mixture  is  smooth  and  thick.  When  this 
mixture  Is  a  little  cool  add  four  eggs,  the 
yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately,  and  a 
flavouring  of  vanilla.  Bake  about  half  an 
hour  in  a  pudding  dish  placed  in  a  pan  of 
boiling  watcnr. 

Bachslor*s  Omelet.-— Take  a  teaspoon- 
f al  of  flour,  beat  up  two  eggs,  and  with 
half  a  teaeupful  of  mOk  make  into  a  thin 
cream,  add  a  pinch  of  saltand  a  few  grains 
of  cayennoi  Melt  in  h  small  frying-pan 
two  ounces  of  butter,  when  very  hot  pour 
in  the  mixture.  Let  the  pan  remain  for  a 
few  minutes  over  a  clear  fire,  then  sprinkle 
upon  the  omelet  some  chopped  herbs  and 
a  few  shreds  of  onion ;  double  the  omelet 
dexterously  and  shake  It  out  of  the  pan  On 
to  a  hot  dish.  A  simple  sweet  omelet  can 
be  made  in  the  same  way,  substituting 
sugar  or  preserve  for  the  chopped  herbs. 

To  Ci^AH  Alabaster  Objects.— Ala- 
baster objects  are  liable  to  become  yellow 
by  keeping,  and  are  especially  injured  by 
smoke,  ddit^  etc.  They  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  restored  by  washing  in  soap 
and  water,  then  with  dear  water,  and 
polishfag  with  shavo-grass.  Grease  spots 
may  be  removed  either  by  rubbing  with 
^ale  powder  or  oil  of  turpentine. 


World's  Fair  at  OmoAOo. — ^Meaara. 
0.  J.  van  Houten  &  Zoon,  at  the  **  World's 
Fair"  at  Ohteago,  have  again  upheld  the 
reputation  of  their  weU-known  firm.  Their 
handsome  detached  building  in  Old  Doteh 
style  on  the  Michigan  lake  aroused  general 
interest.  The  buUdbg  Is  of  two  storeys, 
consisting  of  rix  atteactively  furnished 
rooms,  where  twenty  girls,  attired  in  Dutch 
costumes,  had  more  wan  enough  to  do  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  multitude 
of  visitors.  From  June  untQ  the  dose  of 
the  Exhibition  about  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand cups  of  Van  Houten's  Oocoa  vreie 
degustated,  a  number  never  reached  at  any 
other  Exhibition  where  the  firm  has  ex- 
hibited. Not  only  did  Yan  Houten's 
Cocoa  receive  the  highest  award,  but 
Messrs.  Van  Houten's  Exhibition  Axehi- 
tect,  Mr.  O.  Wljnen,  received  a  medal  for 
the  building,  the  only  award  given  to  an 
architect  for  an  unofficial  buflding  in  the 
Exhibition  Grounds. 

To  Cleak  Wool  or  Lambskin. — ^FSrst 
wash  the  wool  thoroughly  with  a  solution 
of  curd  soap  and  rainwater.  Binse  all  tiie 
suds  well  out,  and  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Procure  a  box  with  a  good  cover,  plaee 
some  laths  across  it  in  the  middle,  on 
which  place  your  skin,  wool  downwards. 
Take  an  iron  shovel,  heat  It  till  quite  red, 
and  place  it  on  an  iron  to  prevent  its  hom- 
ing the  box,  then  put  upon  it  two  rolls  of 
brimstone,  and  cover  the  box  over  with 
both  a  lid  and  a  blanket  In  two  or  three 
hours  your  skins  will  be  pure  white  and 
all  insect  Hfe  wUl  be  destroyed.  I  am 
sorry  you  did  not  rive  me  your  addresi, 
for  then  you  shomd  have  had  a  more 
speedy  answer.  Tou  need  not  be  afrnH 
of  my  not  liking  to  write  to  one  so  Car  ofl^ 
for  I  have  many  letters  from  Australia 
and  have  -been  delighted  to  hear  that 
I  have  been  of  use  to  my  correspondents 
there. 

To  Clear  Soup  WrrHour  Impovesish- 
INQ  It. — Make  your  stock,  and  when  it  is 
cold  remove  all  fat  and  strain  It  through 
muslin.  Cut  very  small  one  pound  of  lean 
beef  freed  from  skin  and  fat  Place  it 
in  a  saucepan,  pour  th^  stock  upon  it,  and 
put  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  just  to 
simmer  for  about  an  hour,  not  to  boD. 
Then  strain  it  through  a  flannel  bag.  The 
residue  will  go  into  the  stock-pot  again. 
Soup  made  from  fresh  meat  or  bones  wHl 
be  quite  dear  if  fried  a  nice  brown  betoe 
having  the  water  added  to  It  The  frying 
must  only  be  enough  to  brown  the  meat  on 
the  outsides. 


HOME  NOTES. 
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**L0T7N6iNa  ftboat  the  groands  of  the 
CUeAgo  ExUbltfoo/'  aayi  Mr.  Howard 
Pid,  writing  in  •<  The  Caterer/'  '•  as  I  did, 
withoQt  any  haid-and-fatt  nde,  with  a 
?iew  of  obeerring  the  people  rather  than 
the  exhibits,  I  eame  upon  many  qaeer 
types,  and  I  think  the  moat  obnoxioos  was 
the  inqnisittve  visitor.  There  is  a  class  of 
people  who  wQl  ask  qaestions  at  any 
moment  of  anybody  who  is  handy,  abont 
the  most  oommonplaee  matters.  I  took 
refage  at  last  in  the  British  bnildiog,  and 
was  writbg  a  letter.  ''  Are  yon  allowed 
to  write  herel"  was  the  first  ToUey  fired  at 
me  by  a  goggle-eyed  stranger,  who  stared 
at  my  pen  as  if  be  snspeeted  it  of  deadly 
posdUlities  dfareeted  against  his  peaee  of 
mind  or  safety.  ''It  looks  like  it,"  I 
replied,  as  carily  as  was  consistent  with 
courtesy.  '*  How  mnch  did  this  building 
costt*  I  affected  not  to  hear,  but  he  did 
not  take  the  hint  "  Did  England  boild  it 
herself  I"  he  continued.  I  attempted  a 
smile  as  I  looked  np,  but  I  fear  I  badly 
mutilated  it  "  Yes,  if s  constructed  from 
a  plan  drawn  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  came 
over  in  disguise  and  put  it  up  with  his 
own  hand&'°  I  thought  the  absurdity  of 
this  remark  would  choke  him  off,  but  there 
came  back  a  persistent  "Bless  my  soul, 
you  don't  tell  me — didn't  he  hare  any  help 
at  allt"  But  I  fled  to  escape  further 
persecution. 

An  Irishman  found  himself  for  the  first 
time  pacing  the  deck  of  a  large  yessel 
bound  for  the  States.  He  had  his  cutty 
in  his  m6utb|  but  the  wind  being  high,  he 
had  been  unable  to  light  it,  and  was  in 
search  of  some  sheltered  spot  where  he 
oould  strike  a  match.  He  soon  espied  the 
staira  leading  to  the  salooa  ''Just  the 
place,'*  thought  he.  He  atepped  down  a 
lew  atairs,  and  having  lighted  his  pipe,  sat 
doihi  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  smoke.  Just 
then  the  captain  approached,  who,  some* 
what  startled,  asked  Pat  what  he  was 
doing  there.  **  Oan't  you  read  t "  he  asked. 
*'  Tee,  a  KtUe.  Not  much,"  replied  Pat 
"Well,  can  you  read  that  notioe  up  there) " 
pointing  to  the  words,  *' (Gentlemen  are 
requested  not  to  smoke."  **  Yes,"  replied 
Pat,  who  coolly  went  on  pnfibiff  his  pipe. 
**  You  can  I "  said  the  captain,  his  temper 
rising.  -  '*Then  why  don't  yon  go  some- 
where else  and  smoke  % "  **  Oh  i  that 
notice  has  notlung  to  do  with  me/'  said 
Pat.  ''  Nothing  to  do  with  yon  %  What 
do  yon  meant"  '*Phwhat  do  I  mane! 
Why,  that  I'm  no  gintleman,  and  it  would 
tak'  a  moighty  dale  to  mak'  me  one." 


In  the  year  1829,  when  the  Bnsslans 
had  taken  Varna,  nobody  would  Tenture 
to  break  the  tiews  to  the  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
The  Vider,  Khosrow-Hit  that  time  Seras- 
kier  and  General  in  tlie  army— 4was  to 
have  undertaken  this  duty,  as  b^tttag  the 
dignity  of  his  rank.  On  meeting  the 
Sidtan  he  detected  signs  of  a  gathering 
storm,  and  feeling  that  the  moment  was 
unpropitious,  he  confined  his  remarks  to 
subjects  of  trivial  importance,  and  took  his 
leave.  On  coming  away  he  met  Abdullali 
Effendi,  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  Court, 
who  enquired  in  what  mood  he  had  left 
His  Majesty.  ^'I  am  thankful  to  say," 
Khossow  promptly  replied,  "  he  has  taken 
it  better  than  I  antidpated."  As  soon  as 
the  doctor  entered  the  audience-chamber, 
he  said,  with  an  air  and  in  a  tone  of 
sympathy :  '<  Sire,  the  Almighty  does  all 
things  well,  and  we  shall  have  to  submit" 
'*  What  has  happened  I "  said  Mahmoud, 
rather  surprised.  **  For  the  sake  of  a  hair 
plucked  from  the  lion's  mane,  there  is 
small  need  to  shout  *  Victory."'  '<  What 
do  you  meant  Esphin  yourself  1"  the 
Sultan  here  broke  in  impatiently.     "It 

was  written ''    «'  Speak,  I  teU  you  1 " 

shouted  Mahmoud,  with  a  terrible  Toiccb 
'*Sire,  notwithstanding  the  unbelievers 
have  taken  Varna*—-"  •<  Vama  taken  1 " 
howled  the  Sultan.  *'  Vama  taken  I "  And 
with  a  kick  he  sent  Abdullah  spinnfaig  on 
the  ground.  The  downy  Viaier  afterwards 
laughed  at  the  success  of  liis  ruse. 

'*  Two  of  our  mote  distant  neighboan," 
writes  Mr.  W.  B.  Le  Fanu  in  his  '*  Seventy 


Years  of  Irish  Life,"  •*  were 


of 


Durk  and  Oroker  of  BaUinagard,  both 
men  of  considerable  property,  and  each 
iiaving  in  his  hands  a  large  farm.  It  was 
a  moos  point  which  held  the  richer  land ; 
each  maintained  the  superiority  of  his  own. 
At  one  time  Oonsldine  had  a  farm  to  let. 
A  man  from  the  county  of  Kerry,  where, 
the  land  is  very  poor,  came  to  see  it^  witii 
a  view  of  becoming  tenant  'My  good 
man,'  said  Considine,  *  I  don't  think  you 
are  the  man  to  take  a  farm  like  this.  It 
is  net  like  your  miserable  Kerry  land, 
where  a  mountain  sheep  can  hardly  get 
enough  to  eat  You  don't  know  how  the 
grass  grows  here!  It  grows  so  fast  and 
so  high  that,  If  yoU'left  a  heifer  out  in  that 
field  there  at  night,  you  would  scarcely 
find  her  in  the  morning.'  *Bedad,  yer 
honour,'  replied  the  Kerry  man,  'there's 
many  a  part  of  my  own  county  where,  if 
yon  left  a  heifer  out  at  night  the  devil  a 
bit  of  her  you'd  ever  see  again  1' " 


MMi 


ALL  TB£  YEAR  BOUND. 
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;  Sib  George  Campbell  leoorda  a  very 
itmige  habit  of  native  mothen  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Simla.  He  leemi  ior 
dined  to  reoommend  Iti  adoption  in  this 
eonn^i  bat  periiaps  he  is  epealdng  in  jeet. 
He  eayi:  *'I  wonder  not  to  have  eeen 
more  noUoe  of  the  carioai  practice  of  the 
hill  women  of  patting  their  babiei'  headi 
ander  a  spoat  of  ?rater  to  eend  them  to 
sleep  and  keep  them  qoiet.  When  the 
new  cert*road  was  first  made,  there  was  a 
village  at  a  halting-plaoe  wh0re  rows  of 
sneh  children  might  be  seen  In  a  grove 
close  to  the  road.  The  water  of  a  hill- 
spring  was  so  adjasted  as  to  famish  a 
series  of  little  spoats,  each  aboat  the 
thickness  of  one's  little  finger.  Opposite 
each  spoot  was  a  kind  of  earth  pillow,  and 
a  little  trough  to  carry  away  the  water. 
Etch  child  was  so  laid  that  one  of  the 
water-spouts  played  on  the  top  of  its  head, 
and  the  water  then  ran  off  into  the  troagh. 
I  can  testify  that  the  process  was  most 
sucoessfuL  There  never  were  such  quiet 
and  untroublesome  babies  as  those  under 
the  spouts.  The  people  were  unanimous 
in  asserting  that  the  water  did  the  children 
no  harm,  out,  on  the  contrary,  invigorated 
them.  Oertainly  their  appearance  showed 
no  signs  that  this  singular  method  of 
bracing  the  intellectual  part  of  their  bodies 
had  done  Aem  any  harm." 

A  GENTLEMAN,  after  taking  tea  with  a 
friend  who  lived  in  St.  James's  Palace, 
took  his  leave,  and  stepping  back  imme- 
diately fell  down  a  whole  flight  of  stairs, 
and  with  his  head  broke  open  a  closet 
door.  The  unlucky  visitor  was  completely 
stunned  by  the  fall,  and  on  his  recovery 
found  himself  sitting  on  the  floor  of  a 
small  room,  and  most  kindly  attended  by 
a  neat  little  old  gentleman,  who  was  care- 
fully waahing  his  head  with  a  towel,  and 
fitting  with  great  exactness  pieces  of 
stickug-plaster  to  the  variegated  cuts 
whlcl^  the  accident  had  oecasioned.  For 
some  time  his  surprise  kept  him  silent; 
but,  finding  that  the  kind  physician  had 
completed  his  task,  and  had  even  picked 
up  his  wig  and  replaced  it  on  his  head,  he 
rose  from  the  floor,  and,  limping  towards 
his  bMiefactor,  was  going  tp  utter  a  pro- 
fusion of  thanks  for  the  attention  he  had 
received.  These  were,  however,  instantly 
checked  by  an  Intelligent  frown,  and  aig- 
nificant  motion  of  the  hand  towards  the 
door.  Tiie  patient,  understood  the  hint^ 
but  did  not  then  know  that  for  the  kind 
assistance  he  had  received  he  was  indebted 
to  George  the  Second,  King  of  England. 


Daniel  O'Gonnell  made  a  pilgcinsge 
to  the  shrine  of  St  Tl^omas  of  Oanterlmry 
every  year,  and  he  used  to  tell  the  foUov. 
ing  anecdote  about  his  first  visit :  ''  I  did 
not  know  the  exact  spot  where  tiie  isint 
fell  martyred,  but  the  verger  showed  it 
me.  I  knelt  down  and  kissed  the  sfeona 
which  had  received  Ids  life-blood.  Tne 
voider.  In  horror,  told  me  that  he  woold 
be  dismissed  if  the  Dean  saw  that  ha 
allowed  any  'Popish  work'  thersu  I,  to 
console  him,  asked  him  his  fee,  and  he 
told  me  It  was  a  shilling.  I  gave  him 
half-a-crown,  saying  i&e  additimal  ont- 
and-sixpenoe  was  for  his  fridii  He 
thanked  me,  and  iiaving  carafuUy  looked 
out  into  the  grounds,  he  said :  'He's  not 
there,  sir ;  you  may  kin  |t  again  for  no- 
thing. Wlien  a  real  gentleman  comai,  I 
let  him  do  as  he  likes.'  I  tUnk,"  added 
O*0onnell,  "  that  he  wanted  another  hslf- 
a-erown,  but,  though  I  was  never  b  offiee, 
I  remahied  on  tnat  occasion  under  the 
crown." 

The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark  was  amongit 
the  earliest  doctors  to  distingnish  bstweeo 
the  nse  of  alcohol  as  a  stimulant  and  iti 
aupposed  medical  qualltiea  as  a  cure  d 
half  the  Ills  that  flesh  Is  hair  to.  Hadii- 
couraged  the  morning  glass  of  sheny  and 
blscoit,  and  would  never  toderate  ttie  Idee 
that  anything. of  this  sort  was  of  medktl 
service.  If  medicine,  why  take  It  daily  t 
To  many  who  oonsulted  him  he  put  Um 
question  insinuatingly :  *'  Pray,  what  wbe 
do  you  like  best!  "  "A  glass  of  pork,' 
replied  the  nnsuspeeting  patient  ^'Exaetlj 
the  thing  you  must  not  take^"  ssid  the 
doctor.  Sir  Andrew  was  himeelf  tempeiile, 
and  even  abstemious.  A  dignified  Deio 
once  saw  him  take  a  glass  of  wbb,  and 
remarked  jokbgly:  "I  am  sony,  Sir 
Andrew,  to  see  tiiat  you  do  not  aj^j  to 
your  own  case  the  recommendations  that 
you  give  to  othenk''  "  And  I  assure  yoo," 
said  Sir  Andrew,  "that  it  has  been  ttu 
regret  of  my  life  that  so  many  of  the  dergj 
do  not  practise  all  that  they  preach." 

Prachgal  Chabitt.— The  late  Hn 
Qeneral  Laacelles,  when  more  celehiated 
aa  Miss  OaUey,  the  singer,  was  once  en- 
treated to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  a 
widowg  whose  husband  had  left  lier  fai  a 
very  distressed  cimdition.  She  gave  hsr  a 
guinea,  but  desired  to  know  the  poor 
woman's  address ;  and  in  three  days  calied 
upon  her  with  nearly  fif^  ponnd%  which 
ahe  had  in  the  interim  collected  at  a  nui- 
querade  In  the  character  of  a  'iBeguioe" 
(a  begging  nun). 
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WHITFIELD     KING    &    CO. 
STAMP   IHPORTBSS,   tPBWIOB. 

{Eifai.'iikld  1869.) 


BAIUV'8  NTENT  RBMEII 

COMPLEXION 

BRUSH 
WASHING 
CLOVE. 


Price  8s.  fid.  eaeli. 


HANDS  ^2  „ 

For  Btot  One,  no  nuttar  irtwt  ttaa  oeeupatlon. 


Prlee  Is.    Lkrccr  KUe,  Prios  Oi. 

We  art  nlw  Iht  miken  o(  BAILEV'S  CELEBRATED 
Rubbu  Batb  uid  Pleih  Bnuhti.  price  Sfl.  nch. 


MoDufacturera:  DAVID  M08ELEY  ft  SONS, 

t4,  ALDERMANBURV  AVENUE.   LONDON 

Ardwlck.  Xuichuttr:  ud  67,  Uilln  BBMt,  Qliagov. 


EPPS'S 
COCOAINE 

OOOOA-NIB    EXTRACT. 

(rea-like). 
The  choicest  loasKd  nibt  (brokco-up  beam)  at  the  ■niuri] 

fonh  their  ex«»  of  a]],  liiiving  for  use  i  Auelv-flnvoured 
DDirdcr— "Cocoune,"  a  product  which,  when  pcepartd  with 
boilui(  mier.  hai  the  csntbtenee  of  to,  of  which  ii  ii  now. 
niih  many,  beneficially  taking  the  place.     Iti  acllve  principle 


NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  INSURANCE. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  ORDER 
OF  FORESTERS 

GivesLifeA«gr^nccalR«iMsUghllyabK*Actu»lCo^l-iln.:,  ' 
at  less  Ihan  half  the  usual  charges  of  l.{f<  AHuranceO:.a.r:r.:.  . 
The  Premiufiis  are  ba  ed  upon  'Mhc  Combined  E\^r.c':c 
Table,"  which  *TU  prepared  hy  a  Commiitee  of  em  inaiiAo'-ar^ 
from  (he  cape. ieiiceI>ri7BtIti«h  Life  Offictt.  Thi'.'Nll^ 
EXAMPLES  gives  the  CoH  f<i^40a;  Ihe  Aveiaee  P'traiu::^ 
of  rnturanca  Companies;  thB  RATES  of  ihe  10.F.;ii-.-* 
SAVING  EFFEUTEO  BY  JOINING  THE  ORDLH. 


The  fall  sum  aisured  is  payabia  at  deaih.  AH  im-iiin 
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A    ROMANCB    OF    MODBRN    DAYS. 

By  ESMfi   STUART. 

A^Uhor  ^  "Joctn  VeUacoi,"  "A  Wonum  of  Fwiy,"  "Katdl 

of  OreytUtu,"  e<«.,  «c. 

CHAPTER  XXVI.      A  MOUNTAIN  STORM 

Penelope  did  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  there  wm  any  truth  in  the  old 
man's  worda.  but,  when  she  waa  again 
alone,  the  idea  troubled  her  as  a  night- 
mare might  have  done.  It  waa  not  the 
least  likely  that  there  should  be  money 
hidden,  of  whioh  her.nnele  knew  nothbg; 
bat  suppose  such  a  thing  were  true, 
aappose  her  sacrifice  had  been  in  vainl 
Penelope  stamped  her  foot  with  Indigna- 
tion even  though  she  was  alone,  but  the 
next  moment  she  repudiated  the  bare  idea 
of  secret  wealthy  and  blamed  herislf  for 
entertaining  it.  She  would  watch  her 
father  closely,  and  see  if  the  mania 
returned  to  him. 

Tired  out  with  her  thoughts,  she  at 
laat  returned  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  and 
the  next  morning  she  met  Philip  in  the 
dining-room.  They  never  spoke  of  the 
niglii's  events,  and  when  the  Duke  enteredi 
tlie  three  might  have  been  once  more  in 
the  London  house. 

State  and  luxury  had  replaced  the  old 
waya,  and  the  Duke's  handsome  counte- 
nanee  beamed  with  quiet  delight.  This 
fvae  the  life  which  he  had  desired  and 
soaght  for.  He  jand  Penelope  had  raised 
the  crumbling  edifice  once  more  from  its 
threatened  ruin.     They    had    conquered 

fate. 

No  stranger  could  have  guessed  from 
Philip's  demeanour  that  everything  was 
not  perfect  with  him  iu  his  marriage. 
Hie  attentions  were  never  wanting,  aid  he 


talked  to  the  Duke  as  if  at  this  moment 
life  were  a  very  pleasant  t  xperienoe.  He 
must  respect  Penelope's  wishes,  even  if 
these  came  near  to  tneaking  his  heart 
He  waa  supported  by  the  hope,  present 
every  minute  of  the  day  to  him,  the  hope 
of  raining  her  yet 

"  I  cannot  blame  her,"  he  would  often 
thbik ;  "  she  tried  to  make  me  understand 
and  I  would  not  do  aa  I  am  alone  to 
blame,  alone." 

When  he  knew  Penelope  was  in  her 
sitting -room  busy  about  her  work,  he 
would  wander  forth  alone  and  ponder  over 
hh  ruined  life.  Where  was  his  energy, 
and  what  had  become  of  his  hopes  of 
working  for  the  good  of  others  I  The  very 
•t%te  and  riches  that  now  surrounded  the 
Palace  were  distutef  ul  to  him.  He  pre- 
ferred the  simplicity  at  which  he  and  Forster 
had  always  aimed.  Perhaps  he  ought  to 
have  resisted  the  infatuation  which  had 
led  him  into  this  false  position ;  he  ought 
to  liave  choaen  the  life  of  self-sacrifice. 
But  these  thoughts  at  other  times  appeared 
unworthy  of  him.  He  loved  Penelope  with 
the  love  and  worship  which  a  knight  of 
old  might  have  given  to  the  lady  of  his 
choice.  He  must  accept  the  pains  and 
penaltiea  of  his  love,  and  some  day — 
all  his  meditations  ended  thus — ^some  day 
all  would  come  right. 

Iq  the  meantime  he  and  the  Duke  were 
excellent  clerks  €t  the  works.  £4ow  that 
money  was  forthcoming,  there  were  plenty 
of  ways  of  spending  it  The  only  difficulty 
arose  from  the  various  moods  of  the  EJng. 
For  days  he  would  remain  in  his  room, 
then  he  would  suddenly  emerge,  at  night 
prowling  around  the  castle,  and  by  day 
wandering  ab  jut  the  glen  near  by.  Hammer 
in  hand  he  would  creep  round  the  premises, 
tipping  the  stones  and  looking  for  aome- 
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ihing.  The  faithful  Jim  Oldoorn  con- 
Btitnted  himself  the  King's  keeper,  and  for 
honrs  he  would  patiently  f6Uow  him, 
helping  him  in  hie  imaginary  search  for 
Ud  treasore.  Bat  if  the  E3ng  by  chance 
met  Philip,  then  a  strange  rage  seemed  to 
take  poesession  of  him;  ms  mattered 
enrsea  and  his  invectives  were  painfal  to 
hear,  and  the  only  cure  was  for  Philip  to 
take  himself  as  soon  as  possible  oat  of  his 
father-in-law's  presence. 

To  the  oatward  eye,  life  at  the  Palace 
was  now  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  thing. 
Besides  luxury  of  the  ordinary  type, 
the  Duke  was  glad  enough  to  take  Philip 
Dut  shooting  or  fishing,  and  the  joys  of 
iport  were  compensating  elements  in  his 
lonely  life.  His  favourite  pastime  was 
ko  wander  forth  alone  to  the  tarn  high 
Dp  on  the  big  mountain,  and  there  to  fish 
For  hours  in  the  wild  solitude.  Here  he 
iratched  the  clouds  hurrying  by,  speculating 
on  the  mystery  of  life,  and  his  own  life 
In  particular,  till  the  moment  when  the 
brout  had  to  be  landed,  and  then  all 
lorrows  passed  away  in  the  excitement 
yf  the  moment. 

One  day  as  he  sat  near  the  tarn,  he 
law  in  the  distance  a  figure  making  for 
^he  edge  of  one  of  the  mountain  spurs. 
Be  felt  sure  that  it  was  Penelope  going  up 
^he  great  mountain  alone.  Hidden  behind 
K>me  grey  boulders,  he  watched  her  with  an 
intense  longing  to  be  near  her.  The  path 
W9M  not  without  danger,  but  the  Princess, 
Eie  knew,  was  well  accustomed  to  climbing 
ler  own  mountidns,  and  as  she  mounted 
ihe  steep  slope,  PhUip  wondered  if  there 
vere  on  earth  another  woman  as  beautiful 
IS  this  one.  He  saw  her  at  last  reach  the 
larrow  path  on  the  edge.  From  this  point 
here  was  stiflf  climbing  among  boulders, 
leaped  up  and  rising  higher  on  each  other 
ill  the  summit  was  readied.  Presently  he 
aw  that  something  had  happened,  for 
he  Princess  stood  still,  and  Philip  guessed 
hat  she  had  somehow  found  herself  in 
ueh  a  position  that  she  could  neither  go 
ip  nor  get  down.  In  a  moment  he  left  his 
od,  hurried  across  the  ledge,  and  began 
lastUy  to  climb  the  slope.  It  was  steep 
knd  difficult,  but  shorter  than  going  round 
o  the  beginning  of  the  ascent.  As  Philip 
limbed  he  heard  the  low  rumble  of  distant 
hnnder.  This  made  him  strain  every 
lerve  to  reach  Penelope.  Being  so  much 
leneath  her  she  had  not  seen  him,  and 
t  was  only  when  he  was  close  beside  her 
bat  the  Princess  was  aware  of  her 
lUftband's  presence. 


"What  is  the  matter!  I  saw  you 
could  not  get  on,"  he  exclaimed. 

Penelope  blushed.  She  hated  to  be  found 
in  this  helpless  condition,  and  by  Philip, 
too! 

'*  Yes,  I  can't  get  up  or  down,  and  there 
is  a  storm  coming  on."  Penelope  laughed 
a  little. 

"I  will  climb  above  you,  and  then  I 
think  I  can  get  you  up.  To  jump  down 
might  be  dangerous." 

There  was  some  danger  for  Philip,  but 
he  never  gave  that  a  thought.  Soon 
he  was  in  a  position  to  help  hie  wife, 
and  after  a  few  moments  he  had  lifted 
her  up  to  another  Jedg^-  Ten  minutee' 
more  climbing  brought  them  safely  to  the 
top.  Bat  the  storm  had  travelleii  more 
swiftly  than  they  had  climbed.  Hardly 
had  they  stepped  upon  the  flat  summit 
than  the  heavy  black  cloud  seemed  to 
burst  over  their  heads.  The  l^htning 
flashed  forth  down  the  pathway  of  the 
rdn,  and  the  husband  and  wife  Beamed 
to  be  mere  powerless  atoms  in  the  war 
of  heaven. 

<«  Gome  quickly,"  said  Penelope,  taking 
her  husband's  arm.  "There  is  a  ahetter 
on  the  top ;  we  must  get  under  the  mdl." 
Olinging  to  each  other  they  staggered 
forward.  Never  had  either  of  them  wit- 
nessed such  a  storm.  The  lightning  was 
appalling,  the  thunder  echoed  round  the 
mighty  cirde  of  mountain-tops. 

In  five  minutes  they  reached  the  shelter, 
such  as  it  was,  and  crouched  under  tfa» 
waU.  E^ery  now  and  again  the  doada 
were  riven,  and  a  view  of  distant  moonisiiiB 
and  lakes  revealed,  as  if  by  the  help  of  a 
magician's  wand,  all  the  beautiful  country 
which  lay  spread  out  before  them ;  bal  the 
next  instant  the  clouds  swept  over  the 
scene,  and  all  was  again  dark. 

Philip  was  so  proud  that  Penelope  had 
accepted  his  help,  that  he  blessed  the  atonny 
and  as  he  tried  to  shelter  her  he  longed  for 
the  moment  when  he  might  fold  her  in  Ua 
loving  arms,  Now,  however,  he  dated  not 
do  so ;  there  was  a  barrier  between  theaa. 

<*  You  will  catch  cold,  dearest^"  he  aiid 
presently,  for  the  stone  bench  on  which  the 
rain  had  beaten  down  was  a  chilly  reatfaig- 
placp. 

'*  Let  us  go  home,  then,"  said  Pendope^ 
rising ;  but  at  that  moment  a  loud  thunder- 
clap followed  by  a  flash  of  brilliant  forked 
lightning  forced  her  to  retreat  again. 

"  I  have  never  seen  such  a  storm  as  thia," 
she  Sftid.     "  It  is  very  grand." 

*'And  very  awfal,"  added  Philip^     •*! 
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can't  bear  to  think  what  yoa  would  have 
done  if  I  had  not  been  below  at  the  tarn." 
"Somebody  woold  haTO  come  after  a 
time/'  she  aaidi  '*bat  I  am  glad  yoa  were 
there.  It  wai  a  foolieh  potition  to  hare 
got  inta" 

*'  Pencte^  if  yon  wonld  let  me  always  help 
yon,"  he  laid  softly,  bat  Penelope  tamed 
her  head  away  and  pretended  not  to  hear. 
*' We  moat  get  home ;  nnele  saw  me  go 
oat,  he  will  be  anzioas." 

When  at  last  they  eoald  Tontare  forth« 
Penelope  was  forced  to  accept  Philip's  help 
to  get  down  the  dangerons  rocky  ledge, 
which  was  a  mach  nearer  way  home  tlum 
following  the  pony  track.  And  when 
they  had  safely  accomplished  this  task,  and 
once  more  stood  on  the  moantain  ledge 
where  the  tarn  nestled,  Penelope,  thongh 
wet  throogh,  was  none  the  worse  for  the 
adventore.  As  for  Philip,  he  was  compara- 
tiyely  happy.  He  picked  ap  his  forsaken 
rod  and  the  basket  of  troat ;  then  the  two 
walked  home  down  the  moantain  slope, 
always  having  in  sight  far  below  them  the 
trees  of  the  Rothery  glen.  At  last  the 
storm  ceased,  only  the  distant  rambling  of 
thunder  was  audible,  and  occasionally  pale 
lightnbig  was  seen  far  away  over  the 
distant  hQl-tops. 

When  they  reached  the  glen  gate,  Penzie 
was  rather  weary,  and  she  voluntarily  placed 
her  hand  on  Philip's  arm.  At  this  moment 
ft  seemed  almost  sweet  to  her  to  find  this 
support  ready  for  her,  and  always  willing 
to  bear  her  burdens.  Was  the  time  coming 
when  she  should  get  to  look  forward  to 
seeing  Philip  near  herl  She  felt  vwy 
lonely  and  desolate  at  times,  and  he  was 
always  good  and  patient  with  her. 

Some  such  thoughts  came  slowly  to  her 
mind,  and  made  her  lean  more  heavily  on 
Philip's  arm,and  he,  looking  at  her  sideways, 
hardly  dared  to  believe  his  eyes,  as  he  saw  a 
softer  expression  on  the  face  of  his  Princess. 
They  had  reached  in  silence  the  middle  of 
the  glen,  for  the  roar  of  the  Rothery  utterly 
prevented  any  conversation,  when  Penelope, 
looking  up,  saw  a  tall,  manly  form  coming 
towards  them.  The  hand  on  Philip's  arm 
trembled  a  little,  and  Penelope  paused. 
Philip,  too,  made  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
ae  Forster  strode  quickly  up  to  them. 

''  Oh  I  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  No  one 
knew  where  you  were,  Philip,  and  the  storm 
had  made  the  Dake  anxious  abdut  your 
safety.''  Forster  held  out  his  hand  to 
Penelope,  who,  loosening  her  hold  on 
Philip's  arm^  only  murmured  an  astonished 
greeting. 


"Ton  are  surprised,  I  see,  but  I  have 
made  hasty  plans,  and  I  wanted  to  consult 
you — ^both  of  you.  80 1  left  my  people  in 
London  and  came  on  here." 

Then  Penelope,  looking  at  Forster,  felt 
that  this  was  indeed  the  man  whom  she 
could  have  loved,  and  the  other  —  oh, 
Heaven !  the  other  was  bound  to  her. 

<*  Ton  are  weloome,"  she  said ;  but  Philip 
no  longer  felt  Penelope's  hand  resting  on 
his  arm. 

CHAPTER  X3CVII.      NOT   WANTBD. 

Philip  and  Forster  were  deep  in  con- 
versation that  evening  in  the  library,  whilst 
Penelope  was  sitting  in  the  drawhig-room 
with  her  uncle.  She  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  her  father  had  no  real  ground  for  his 
mania  about  hidden  treasure. 

'*  Ton  are  sure,  uncle,  that  it  cannot  be 
true  % "  she  was  saying  for  the  second  time. 

"  True,  Pensie  I  Impossible  1  There  was 
an  old  tradition  that  your  great-aunt  left 
some  treasure,  but  that  was  made  up  merely 
to  account  for  her  ghost.  No,  believe  me, 
do  you  think  if  I  had  believed  in  it  that  I 
should  have  left  a  stone  unturned  I " 

<(  I  am  glad  you  say  that,  because — oh ! 
uncle,  you  know  that  I  promised  to  obey 
you  for  the  sake  of  our  house,  but  then — I 
hardly  understood  all  that  it  meant." 

**  Philip  is  ail,  and  more  than  all,  I 
thought  he  would  be.  A  more  generous 
man  hardly  lives." 

'<Yes.  I  know  he  is  generous — very 
generous." 

"  Ton  have  no  cause  to  repent  t " 

"No— no,  because  we  were  poor,  you 
know ;  because,  uncle,  there  was  no  other 
way ;  bat  suppose  there  had  been  hidden 
treasure  or  any  hoarded  money  my  father 
knew  about,  oh,  then — then  I  could  not 
forgive  him." 

''  It  Im  quite  impossible,  make  your  mind 
easy.  By  the  way,  what  has  Forster  come 
fort  A  fine  fellow,  but  he  should  have 
been  a  parson." 

"We  asked  him  to  come,  you  know, 
when  we  were  abroad ;  and  Philip  misses 
his  friend." 

"  I  think  you  certainly  come  first." 

"  Bat  f  have  lost  my  liberty,"  she  said 
under  her  breath. 

"The  matrimonial  chain  does  not  weigh 
very  heavily,  and  besides,  use  can  almost 
chani^e  our  natare." 

"  With  a  man's  nature,  perhaps ;  I  miss 
my  freedom." 

"  You  will  sigh  for  the  fetters  some  years 
hence.  Princess." 
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"  Never.  We  WiiukeUi  are  not  easily 
conquered.'' 

Preientlythe  friends  entered  the  drawing- 
room. 

•*What  do  yon  think  of  the  Palaee, 
Forster  t "  asked  the  Dake,  in  his  usnal 
pleasant  manner.  "  Has  Philip  been  doing 
the  honoors  Y " 

**  It  is  most  beaniifiiL  Everything  is  as 
it  should  be — or  will  be.  It  seems  almost 
profane  to  oome  here  to  ask  Philip's  advice 
about  ordinary  matterF." 

Then  Forster  gradually  drew  Panelope 
aside,  into  one  of  the  deep  window  em- 
brasures, whilst  Philip  continued  a  building 
conversation  with  the  Duke. 

'*  I  came  here  to  consult  you  too,  Mrsi 
WinskeU,''  he  said  slowly,  looking  out  at 
tiie  moon  now  appearing  mistily  through 
soft  grey  clouds.  ''You  encouraged  my 
plans,  and  I  have  resolved  to  start  at  once. 
I  have  thought,  deeply  about  it,  and  I  have 
decided  to  begin  a  labour  home  in  Africa 
on  a  small  scale.  I  shall  become  one  of 
the  toilers,  and  the  men  will  not  look  upon 
me  as  their  task-master,  but  as  their  equal. 
That  will  make  all  the  difference.  I  am 
come  to  say  good-bye." 

''Tour  mother,  what  will  she  sayt" 
answered  Penelope,  glad  that  the  dim  Ught 
hid  her  face. 

"  She  is  a  mother  in  a  thousand;  besides, 
I  shall  come  back  in  a  few  years.  It  may 
be  sooner.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
way  my  first  men  prosper." 

Penzie's  heart  beat  fast. 

"  Ask  Philfp  to  go  with  you,"  she  said 
eagerly.     "  He  is  so  devoted  to  you." 

"  But  you — oh,  no,  it  cannot  be." 

"I  am  not  one  to  hinder  him — ^be- 
sides  "  how  she  longed  to  tell  him  that 

Philip  was  nothing  to  her,  nothing. 

•'  Besides  what ) " 

"  He  is  in  a  difficult  position  here ;  my 
father  dislikes  his  being  here  so  much.  It 
is  a  sick  man's  fancy,  of  course,  but, 
but— 


•I 
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Poor  Philip — I  am  sorry,  but  then  how 
could  you  leave  your  father )  '* 

"  Leave  him  1 " 

"I  mean  that  of  course  your  presence 
will  be  everything  to  us,  but  1c  would 
perhaps  be  wrong  to  expect " 

"  I  cannot  go ;  no,  I  cannot-,  of  course. 
Even  if  my  father  were  well,  I  ha?e  no 
vocation  for  that  Ufe." 

"  You  would  soon  like  it." 

"  No,  no — I  must  not,  I  cannot  go,  but 
do  take  Philip.  Beg  him  to  go  and  he 
will  go.    I  am  sure  it  will  be  best,  till ' 


"  I  cannot  ask  him,"  said  Forster,  looking 
slighUy  down  on  the  woman  he  had  once 
hoped  to  make  his  wife.  She  was  Philip's 
wife  now,  and  as  such,  a  being  apart  from 
any  dream  of  his  own ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  her  conduct 

When  Philip  came  up  to  them  he  began 
at  once  to  try  and  solve  the  mystery. 

"  Philip,  your  wife  is  suggesting  that  you 
should  come  with  ma  I  think  it  is  very 
good  of  her.  Ahl  if  you  were  both 
coming," 

Philip  stooped,  and  pretended  to  pick  up 
something  on  the  floor;  wlien  he  apoke  it 
was  in  a  quiet  tone. 

"I   have   been   wondering  what    you 

would  do  without  mel    You  see   I  am 

still  conceited  enough  to  believe  that  I  can 

be  of  some  use«" 

"But  you  could  not  come  so  soon  aftn 

your " 

"  If  Penelope  thinks  it  my  duty,  she  will 
not  keep  me."  He  spoke  quite  dowly  and 
calmly.  No  one  knew  the  effort  he  was 
making.  "What  do  you  think  1"  he 
added,  turning  towards  her. 

"  You  must  do  just  what  you  think  best^ 
but  if  Mr.  Bethune  really  wants  you,  I  do 
not  see  why  you  should  not  go." 

'*Dd  you  really  think  sol"  he  aaked, 
and  Forster  fancied  there  was  a  tone  of 
pleading  in  his  voice. 

"It  might  be  better,  because — because 
of  my  father." 

"  But  for  you  t "  said  Philip  in  spite  of 
himself. 

"I  shall  nurse  my  father,  and  keep 
uncle  company*  I  could  not  leave  them." 
"  When  do  you  start,  Forster  1 " 
"I  have  already  taken  up  the  land. 
Jack  has  been  helping.  He  rather  likes  the 
idea  of  its  being  called  after  his  name — 
*  £'>okwood  Colony.'  We  shall  of  course 
be  called  the  Rookery ;  but  I  mean  to  m^ke 
the  world  see  what  a  settiement  ahoold  be 
like.  There  must  be  no  assumption  of 
superiority.  I  shall  till  my  land  and  try 
to  make  my  fortune,  equally  with  my 
neighbour.  I  expect  the  men  will  beat  me. 
The  start  once  made  in  a  proper  way,  wo 
can  get  others  in  without  fear  of  swamping 
the  enterprise  by  Isz/  men," 

"  I  will  give  you  my  answer  to-monrov," 
said  Philip.  Then  the  conversation  be- 
came general,  and  Penelope  asked  after 
Dora  and  Adela,  with  special  eoquiries  far 
Mrs.  Bethune,  and  this  evenbg  she  looked 
more  animated  than  she  had  done  since 
her  return. 
Fnillp  noticed  it,  and  stifled  a  aigh. 
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That  evenbg  ha  stood  by  the  windoir  of 
the  upttairs  aitting-room  till  Pdoelope 
entered,  after  saying  good-night  to  her 
uncle. 

"  Tell  me,  dearest,  do  yoa  want  me  to 

gor' 

"I  have  no  right  to  dictate,"  she  said 
bIowIf 
'<  Bat  yon  think  it  best  t " 
"  Yea.    Your  preaenoe  makes  my  father 
worse." 

"  Then  I  will  go ;  bat,  dearest,  when  I 
am  gone^  who  will  remind  yon  of  me  t " 
He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  It. 
'*  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  yoo.    It  will 
be  much  better  for  yoa  to  see  more  of 
life." 

''  I  will  go,  and  when  I  come  back  yoa 
may  be  in  need  of  me.    I   shall  leave 

everything  in  order,  In  case ** 

"  Oh,,  you  will  not  be  gone  for  long.  In 
these  days  a  voyage  to  Africa  is  notUng." 
He  said  no  more  and  left  her,  and  then 
Panelope  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  She 
would  be  free  from  his  presence  for  a  time 
at  least. 

h  was  of  course  whispered  in  the  Palace 
that  there  was  something  very  strange 
about  the  marriage  of  the  Princess,  but 
these  whispers  never  reached  her,  and  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  was  so  strong  that  no 
hint  of  the  truth  found  its  way  to  the 
neighbourhood. 

Bat  the  departure  of  Philip  could  not  be 
hidden.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  going 
away  for  a  short  time  on  business ;  but  then 
it  must  be  very  urgent  business  that  takes 
a  man  away  from  a  beautiful  young  wife.  If 
there  was  a  fault,  it  mast  be  the  stranger's 
iniquity,  and  in  private  Betty  and  Jim 
Oldcom  discaned  it  They  would  rather 
have  bitten  off  their  tongues  than  have 
uttered  a  word  in  the  presence  of  the  new 
and  grand  domestics  with  whom  they  were 
at  open  feud. 

Forater  put  off  his  departure  for  two 
day0,  ao  that  Philip  might  start  with  him. 
The  oonversation  turned  on  land,  on  build- 
ing, on  implements.     Forater  seemed  to 
regain  his  old  spirits,  now  that  Philip  was 
to   be  his  companion.     Penelope  herself 
was  happier,  and  gave  a  helping  hand  to 
the   preparations,  living   in   the   present 
pleasure  of  watching  Forster,  and  wonder- 
icg  why  fate  had  so  cruelly  deceived  her. 
Pnillp,  too,  was  glad  to  be  once  more  of 
ose    in  the  world,  once  more  with   his 
friend  and  leader — ^for  bis  was  a  wouderfal 
devotion — but    underneath    the    outside 
excitement  was  the  ever-gnawing  thought,  I 


"  Will  she  forget  me  if  I  go  away,  or  will 
my  obedience  to  her  wishes  make  her  love 
met" 

The  King  had  been  very  quiet  aince 
Forster's  arrival.  He  had  not  appeared  at 
all  In  public,  and  had  wandered  less  at 
night.  Penelope'  hoped  the  fancy  for 
hidden  treasure  was  passing  away. 

The  last  evening  came — ^a  fine  warm 
autumn  evening.  The  aunset  had  ahed 
a  golden  hue  over  the  ruuet  leavef,  and 
here  and  there  the  Bothery  caught  glimpses 
of  the  sky,  and  reflected  the  glory  of  its 
gold. 

Penelope  had  superintended  Philip's 
packing,  which  was  modest  enough,  and 
leaving  him  with  Forster  she  called  Nero, 
and  took  her  favourite  walk  up  the  glen. 
Her  step  was  lighter  than  it  had  been  for  a 
bng  time;  she  felt  as  If  the  past  few 
months  were  blotted  from  her  memory, 
and  as  If  her  light-heartedness  were  coming 
back.  She  had  not  gone  far  when  she  was 
stopped  by  seeing  her  father  walking  in 
front  of  her.  Jim  Oldcom  was  with  himi 
but  the  two  did  not  hear  her  till  Penelope 
came  up  to  them. 

"  It  is  getting  late  and  damp,  father," 
ahe  aaid.    '*  You  should  not  be  out." 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you,  Penelope.  Leave 
me,  Oldcom.  The  Princeas  will  come  home 
with  me." 

Penelope  tumed  back|  sorry  to  have 
missed  getting  to  the  top  of  the  glen. 

"  So  you've  had  company,"  said  the  old 
man,  hobbling  bealde  her.  **  A  fine  young 
man.  I've  seen  him  thoagh  he  didn't  see 
me.  Why  did  you  not  marry  him, 
Penelope  1    Eh  9" 

"  He  was  poor.  I  married,  as  you  know, 
to  save  the  house." 

'-  What  nonsense  I  You  and  your  uncle 
are  a  couple  of  foola,  that's  what  you  are« 
Did  I  ever  ask  you  to  marry  a  man  who  is 
no  better  than  a  tradesman  t  Since  when 
have  the  Winakells  wed  with  those  beneath 
them  1 " 

"I  cannot  listen  to  such  talk,"  said 
Penelope  sternly. 

'*  You  are  proud,  I  know  it,  I  know  I^, 
and  you  hate  him.  You  thought  yon 
would  go  your  own  ways  and  I  let  you  go. 
Yoor  breUier  knew  better.  Why  was  he 
killed  t    A  gbl  is  of  no  use,  no  use  at  alL" 

;*  Of  no  use  1  Look  at  our  house  now. 
Who  has  made  the  Palace  habitable  ? " 

**  You  and  your  uncle  have  amused  your- 
selves, but  I  w(m't  have  that  low-bom 
fellow,  about  the  place.  I'm  King  yet,  I'm 
Kfag  yet." 
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*'  Toa  forget,  father,  that  I  bought  the 
balds  that  were  aboat  to  fall  into  the 
baade  of  the  mortgagees,"  said  Penelope. 

^'I  tell  yon,  you  amnsed  yoorself. 
listen,  Penelope.  Tell  me  where  I  haye 
pot  it.  I  ooold  bay  it  all  back  if— if— 
the  doYiI  take  it,  I  can't  remember  the 
plaee.  I  know  it,  I  alone  and  yoar 
brother,  and  now  he's  dead." 

*'Yoa  imagined  it,  father.  There  is  no 
treamre  except  sneh  as  my  nuurriage 
supplied." 

'*  Yonr  maniage.  Ha  I  ha ! "  and  the 
Elsg  laaghed. 

"My  uncle  says  sa** 

"  Greybarrow  is  a  fool.  His  fine  ways 
and  hfs  learning  take  yon  in.  Books  1 
what's  the  nse  of  books  I  Yonr  books  did 
not  save  the  estata  Penelope,  if  yon 
would  help  me  to  remember,  I  could  help 
yon  even  now." 

"Help  me.    Howl" 

*'  To  get  rid  of  that  man.  You  hate 
bim — don't  I  see  it  t — and  so  do  L" 

Penelope  stood  stilL 

"  He  is  going  away  with  his  friend.  I 
don't  want  any  one's  help." 

Bat  the  idea  took  shape  in  her  mind : 

**  If  we  only  had  wealth  I  could  repay 
bim,  and — and — I  could  be  free." 

The  King  continued : 

"But  if  we  could  find  it.  I  tell  you  It 
h  somewhere,  and  I  shall  find  it." 

It  seemed  to  Penelope  as  if  the  tempter 
were  asking  her  to  sell  her  souL 

When  she  turned  round  she  saw  that 
her  father's  mood  had  changed,  and  he 
had  harried  away  into  the  P^aoe  garden. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  taH  figure  came 
towards  her.  She  felt  that  ft  was  Forster, 
even  before  he  came  up  to  her. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  found  you,  Mrs. 
Winskell,"  he  said.  "I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you." 


AUSTRALIAN  DEVELOPEMENTS. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute^  a  paper  was  read 
by  the  Hononrable  James  Inglis,  Ohairman 
of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Oommerce,  on 
the  "Recent  Economic  Developements  of 
Australian  Enterprise" — ^that  is,  Uie  de- 
Telopement  of  new  industries,  and  the 
more  economic  working  of  the  old — which 
presents  Australia  and  her  resources  in  so 
novel  an  aspect  to  most  of  us,  that  we  have 
to  confess  our  utter  ignorance  of  our 
distant  colony.    In  passings  let  it  be  under- 


stood that  by  Australia  not  only  is  the 
main  continent  meant^  but  the  adjacent 
islands  which  go  to  make  up  New  Zealand 
are  included.  Mr.  Inglis,  in  starting  bis 
subject,  avows  that  it  is  hfa  object  to  draw 
the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  the  splendid 
opportunities  which  are  offered  for  deter- 
mined hard  work,  and  what  golden  prises 
are  to  be  won ;  "  what  chances  It  baa  for 
honourable  and  profitable  careers,  and  what 
new  avenues  are  even  now  being  opened 
for  brave  hearts  and  willlog  hands  to  build 
up  at  least  comfortable  homeSi  if  not  gireat 
fortunes,  and  to  take  a  share  in  the  building 
up  this  Grreater  Britain." 

But  before  we  come  to  these  develope- 
ments, what  is  our  idea  of  the  Australian 
climate  9  It  is  most  probably  new  to  ns 
to  be  told — perhaps  we  have  never  even 
thought  of  it — that  in  the  one  eolony  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  parts,  the  inbabtiants 
experience  a  winter  like  Osoade  and  a 
summer  like  Jamaica.  In  Eiandra,  a 
mining  town  on  the  borderland  between 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  there  ia  no 
communication  with  the  outside  world  for 
four  months  in  the  year,  except  by  tiie  nse 
of  snow-shoes.  Snow-shoe  raeee  are 
organised,  and  the  mail  man  has  to  nse 
these  means  of  locomotion.  At  the  aame 
time  in  Queensland  the  sun  will  be  pooling 
down  in  overpowering  strengtii,  drying  np 
all  before  him  and  making  winter  dearer 
than  wine.  To  continue  the  tale  of  tUs 
diversity  of  climate,  in  part  of  Noitbetn 
Queensland  the  rainfall  and  vegetatl<m  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Ceylon ;  in  the  novtfaem 
rivers  of  New  South  Wales  cane  bimkea 
fiourish,  as  moist  and  luxuriant  aa  in 
Jamaica ;  in  the  west  of  the  same  eolkmj  a 
long  file  of  camels  laden  with  merchaiMUae 
has  become  a  common  objeot;  and  in 
Tasmania,  Assam  hybrid  tea  planta  grow 
side  by  side  with  barley,  malae,  or  potatoes^ 

So  much  for  the  diversity  of  climate; 
now  for  the  developements  whieh  are  befaig 
attempted  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  that 
climate.  We,  of  course,  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  Australia  as  one  vast  pastaxage 
ground.  So  it  was  in  former  tfanee,  and 
agriculture  was  neglected,  but  now  the 
ohange  is  being  made.  In  Ifr.  Ibglis'a 
words,  the  great  agricultural  age  h  at  hand. 
The  selector  and  the  husbandman  an  in- 
vading the  pastoral  tracts.  Thooaanda 
upon  thousands  of  acres^  formerly  paatorage, 
now  grow  graia  It  may  be  remarked  in 
this  connection  that  Forestry  is  a  reeogniaed 
State  department ;  that  millions  of  olivet 
cedar,  cork,  oak,  and  mulbeny  treea  have 
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been  planted ;  that  all  the  existing  valaable 
timbers — the  gom  forests,  the  eedar  lands 
in  the  north,  the  hard  wood  of  the  interior 
—belong  lor  the' most  part  to  the  State, 
and  that  in  them  the  eolonies  have  an 
almost  inealcalable  asset  Bat  this  by  the 
way.  Let  as  retom  to  the  wave  of 
agriealtare.  In  New  Zealand  in  five 
months,  one  hundred  and  forty  thoasand 
sonls  have  been  pat  on  the  land,  and  only 
fifty  allotments  have  been  abandoned  out  of 
all  those  applied  for.  In  Victoria  the  scrub 
lands  have  been  pierced  with  railways,  and 
lands  which  were  thought  to  be  worthless 
are  rapidly  being  reclaimed.  In  Gippsland, 
hemp,  fiaz,  jute,  and  China  grass  are  being 
cultivated,  and  to  ensure  good  seed  the 
Government  supply  it  to  those  who  desire 
to  make  proper  experimentSb 

The  great  Central  Division  of  New  South 
Wales  is  about  to  be  thrown  open  to 
farmers,  not,  to  quote  from  the  "  Sydney 
MaU,"  *<that  the  land  heretofore  held  in 
great  squattages  has  been  eaten  oat,  or  has 
faUed  to  support  sheep,  but  it  is  found 
tliat  the  best  of  this  country  is  adapted  for 
agriculture,  which  is  more  remunerative 
than  stock.  Accordingly,  great  areas  have 
been  given  up  by  the  pastoralists  for  wheat- 
growing,  on  sudi  terms  as  make  the  owner 
and  the  tenant  sharers  in  failure  cor 
success." 

The  people  of  Australia,  too,  are  learning 
that  crowdfaig  into  a  few  towns  is  not  the 
way  to  success,  and  the  outcome  is  a  large 
increase  of  what  Mr.  Inglis  calls  family  or 
cottage  settlement  It  is  true  that  large 
areaa  of  wheat  lands  are  taken  up  by 
capitalists;  but  a  wonderful  activity  is 
displayed  in  many  minor  industries.  Vine- 
yards, orange  groves,  fruit  orchards,  bee 
keeping,  poultry  raising,  market  gardening, 
horticnlture,  silk  farming,  are  being  made 
freah  avenues  for  employment;  wmleper- 
fame  factories,  distilleries  for  eucalyptus  oil, 
jtaa  factories,  cornflour  factories,  fruit 
drying  and  preserving,  and  many  other 
indnatries  are  springing  up  in  large 
nmnbexs. 

Bat  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
In  thia  agricultural  wave  is  the  discovery 
of  arteaian  water  in  the  west,  which  has 
added  to  the  empire,  without  strife  or  blood- 
ahed,  a  territory  as  large  as  Matabeleland 
— a  territory  which  was  supposed  to  be 
impoaaiUe  of  cultivation  for  iick  of  water, 
but  which  in  fact  has  been  found  to  cover 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply.  From 
one  of  these  artesian  wells  no  less  than 
three  million  gallons  of  water  is  obtained 


per  day ;  from  another  there  runs  a  regular 
river  over  one  hundred  miles  long, 
which  at  the  bore  is  twenty  feet  wide 
and  six  feet  deep ;  while  from  others  lagoons 
and  inland  lakes  have  formed.  And  this 
vast  area — Mr.  Inglis  computes  it  as 
at  least  thirty  ndllion  acres  suitable  and 
open  to  the  operations  of  the  small  settler 
— ^has  been  turned  into  a  land  with  a  soil 
rich  beyond  description.  In*  summing 
up  his  account  of  this  agricultural  develope- 
ment,  Mr.  Inglis  dwells  on  these  points  as  in- 
disputable :  "  that  the  area  of  our  lands  fit 
for  productive  occupation  has  been  im- 
mensely enlarged  ;  that  agricultural  settle- 
ment is  everywhere  rapidly  increasing;  that 
cottage  Industries  and  '  petite  culture '  are 
increasing  in  a  like  ratio ;  and  that  Aus- 
tralia is  rapidly  entering  on  a  period  of 
greatly  augmented  productiveness,  of  ac- 
celerated industry,  of  a  rapid  expansion  of 
her  export  trade,  and  of  increased  activity 
and  piosperity.  .  The  opportunities  for 
promisiog  investment  of  capital  and  labour 
are  such  as  cannot  be  excelled  by  any  other 
land  with  which  I  have  any  acquaintance, 
and  the  best  proof  lies  in  the  readiness 
with  which  the  colonists  themselves  are 
backing  the  sanguine  outlook  by  their 
vigorous  prosecution  of  new  enterprises, 
no  less  than  by  their  plucky  fortitude  in 
bravfaig  reverses  which,  I  believe^  are  only 
temporary,  and  which  have  been  in  great 
measure  produced  by  causes  quite  beyond 
the  immediate  control  of  the  colonists 
themselves."  Such,  then,  is  Mr.  Inglia's 
account  of  the  agricultural  developement, 
such  is  his  sanguine  oatlook  for  the  future. 
Sangume  inde^  it  is,  but  who  shall  say  it 
is  too  sanguine  if  the  work  is  attadked 
with  industry  and  perseverance  t 

Passing  on  we  come  to  Dairy  Produce, 
which  of  late  has  been  very  succesaful,  and 
in  Mr.  IngHs's  paper  this  success  is  attributed 
to  one  of  the  features  of  this  new  industrial 
developement — the  increase  and  extension 
of  the  co-operative  principle.  To  illustrate 
this  principle  of  co-operation,  which  we  are 
told  has  made  the  butter  and  cheese-makbg 
enterprise  a  success,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  rise  of  the  frosen  mutton 
trade  in  New  Zealand,  the  one  case  of  the 
Bemina  District  Cold  Climate  Farm  Dairy 
Company  is  instanced.  At  the  annud 
meeting  last  February  it  was  reported  that 
during  the  previous  six  months  the  sales 
had  amounted  to  thirty-four  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty -four  pounds.  The 
profits  showed  a  dividend  of  twenty  per 
cent.,  a  bonus  of  three  shillings  per  share, 
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and  bonus  to  the  consignors  of  one-half 
per  cent,  of  the  produce  sent  for  sale,  while 
a  balance  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pounds  was  carried  forward.  The  same 
principle  is  carried  out  in  the  great  Sugar 
Company  of  Sydney.  Here,  as  in  the 
dairy  factories,  the  farmers  raise  the 
product,  and  the  company's  mills  do  the 
rest.  Soap  and  candle  wotks  and  wool- 
washing  eatablishmenta  are  worked  in  the 
same  way,  and  Mr.  Inglis  would  like  to  see 
the  syitsm  generally  taken  up — ^in  indigo, 
tsa,  coffee,  rape,  mustard,  and  linseed  oV, 
He  would  have  the  farmers  combine  to 
run  a  central  mil),  each  farmer  guaran- 
teeing a  minimum  of  raw  material,  and  the 
co-operative  null  would  do  the  rest,  while 
each  circle  of  producers  or  combination  of 
circles  would  have  their  own  agency  for 
sale,  shipping,  and  insurance. 

In  the  old  industries,  too,  the  same  revival 
is  witnessed.  The  wool  trade  is  carried  on 
under  better  circumstances.  The  breeds 
are  being  improved ;  new  fodder  plants  are 
constantly  being  experimented  with ;  and 
with  better  means  of  improving  the  pastur- 
age, the  grazing  industry  is  carried  on  more 
efficiently  and  economically  than  ever 
before.  In  another  old  industry,  the  econo- 
mical improvements  and  developementsare 
wonderful.  In  Hillgrove,  which  Mr.  Inglis 
represents  in  Parliament,  ten  yean  ago 
there  was  one  antimony-and-gold  mine 
woiked  in  haphazardi  wastefid  fashion. 
'*  The  rich  veins  only  were  worked.  The 
ore  was  roasted  on  open  bonfires  on  the 
bare  hillside,  and  all  the  antimony  was 
dissipated  in  fumes,  and  there  was  enough 
gold  lost  in  the  taiUngs  to  make  handsome 
dividends  for  shareholders  under  modem 
management  Now  the  ores  are  burnt  in 
furnaces  of  most  approved  patterns,  and  a 
flourishing  town  takes  the  place  of  the  one 
slab  hut  of  ten  years  aga  In  many  such 
mines  the  tailings  of  the  olden  times  are 
being  worked  in  scientific  manner,  and  are 
yielding  up  treasures  almost  equal  to  the 
original  product  of  the  mines,  while  in 
Tasmania  has  been  discovered  '*a  veri- 
table mountain  of  practically  pure  oxide 
of  iron,  with  coal  and  limestone  dose 
by.  This  ore,  tested,  has  been  found  to 
eontain  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
iroa" 

But  the  last  discovery  on  which  Mr. 
Inglis  touches  reads  almost  too  marvellous 
and  valuable.  We  have  to  picture  busy 
collieries  at  Tilbury  Dock,  in  relation  to 
Wales  or  Newcastle,  and  we  can  have  an 
idea  of  what  this  discovery  means.    A 


seam  of  coil  has  been  struck,  some  ten 
feet  thick,  on  one  of  the  main  promoni(»iee 
of  Sidney  Harbour.  The  depth  is  con- 
siderable —  nine  hundred  yards  —  bat 
shallow  when  we  take  into  consideration 
that  the  Royal  Commission  of  Mines  has 
laid  down  odo  thousand  five  hundred 
yards  as  a  workable  depth.  The  coal  ia 
good,  and  the  importance  of  the  discovery 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  be  shipped  into 
the  largest  steamers  at  a  saving  of  some 
three  shillbgs  per  ton  on  the  average  eoat 
of  carriage  and  handling  from  the  neareat 
existing  collieries.  Experts  report  that  no 
practical  difficulties  exUt,  the  cover  being 
sound  sandstones  and  conglomeratea,  with- 
out a  flaw  or  break,  and  absolutely  dry. 
Mr.  loglis  sums  up  this  discovery  as 
follows : 

'*I  am  not  indulging  in  vain  rhetoric 
wiien  I  say  that  in  the  whole  world  there 
will  be  no  other  metropolitan  city  with  a 
coal-mine  in  operation  within  its  town 
boundaries,  and  in  such  favourable  poai- 
tion  that  the  coal  can  be  rolled  down  the 
shoots  from  the  pit's  mouth  into  the  largest 
ocean-going  steamers,  lying  not  a  eabW^ 
length  away.  Cheap  coal,  with  quick 
despatchi  means  a  great  impetus  to  the 
trade  of  the  colony,  and  can  be  compated 
in  plain,  matter-of-fact  figures  by  the  leaat 
imaginative."  It  does  indeed  read  like  a 
fairytale. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  m  moat 
interestbg  paper  which  Mr.  Inglis  winds 
up  with  a  forecast,  in  wishing  the  ancceas 
of  which  we  can  all  join  him,  that  *'  ere 
the  advent  of  a  new  century  the  progteaa 
of  Australia  in  all  that  eonstitutea  tme 
national  greatness  will  be  found — ^nnder  a 
federated  flag,  in  close  union  with  the 
dear  old  Motherland — auch  as  will  edipae 
in  brilliancy  and  stability  all  that  has 
ever  yet  been  chronicled  of  our  wondrooa 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  even  in  the  daya  of  oor 
quickest  expansion  and  of  oor  noat 
splendid  achievements." 

Such  is  Mr.  Inglis's  forecast,  wiiioh  may 
be  objected  to  as  being  too  hopefol  and 
sanguine;  but  it  is  formed  from  the  ex- 
perience and  opinions  of  one  who  for 
thirty  years  has  been  watching  the  growth, 
difficulties,  and  what  he  now  believea  to  bo 
the  approaching  triumph  of  Aoatcalii^ 
We  have  a  large  market  for  her  food 
supplies  over  here,  and  the  more  wta  ean 
depend  upon  our  colonies  for  such  auppUoa 
in  the  place  of  depending  upon  the  aappliea 
of  foreign  countries,  the  better  for  the 
safety  and  prosperity  of  our  great  Empiio. 
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IN  THE  BOX  TUNNEL 

A  TALK  OF  TO  DAT. 

Mbs.  Edward  Somkrsxt  paced  tip  and 
down  Ae  platfom  at  Paddfaiston  in  oom- 
pany  with  half-a-dozen  of  her  dearest 
Mendi  who  had  eome  to  see  her  off  on  the 
fint  railway  journey  the  liad  erer  under- 
taken by  herself.  For  in  a  small,  a  very 
small  way,  she  had  become  quite  a  heroine 
in  the  eyea  of  a  certain  set,  the  pioneer  of 
the  downtrodden,  much  misunderstood 
British  Matron ;  and  as  such  received  not 
a  little  adulation  and  ^olat  from  those  of 
her  friends  who  yearned  yet  feared  to  break 
off  the  dreaded  marital  yoke,  and  those  of 
them  who  had  nerer  had  any  husbands  at 
all,  but  were  quite  sure  that  if  they  had 
they  should  not  be  husbands  worth  speak- 
big  o£  Helen  Somerset  felt  rery  proud  of 
herself  as  she  waited  for  the  west-country 
train  that  lovely  autumn  day,  upheld  as 
she  was  by  the  applause  of  the  half-dbjoen 
women  around  her,  and  not  a  little 
astonislied,  if  pleased,  at  her  own  in- 
dependence. Foremost  amongst  her 
friends,  and  those  by  whose  adrlce  she 
had  mainly  acted,  were  Agatha  Albany 
and  Lllisn  Barton,  the  first  a  handsome^ 
stylish-looking  woman  of  an  uncertain  age^ 
who  had  the  emandpatfon  of  her  sex 
greatly  at  heart ;  and  the  latter,  a  pretfy, 
laughing  gfarl  of  eighteen,  who  had  joInM 
the  morement  as  she  would  a  tennis  dub^ 
and  for  the  same  reuon — ^that  she  expected 
to  find  it  **  Awfiil  fun,  you  know.** 

It  was  Lilian,  commonly  called  Lil,  who 
broke  the  sDence  next 

<<0h!  if  this  is  not  the  very  Uffgest 
joke  I  was  eyer  in,  NelL  But  tell  me 
where,  when,  and  how  was  the  deed  of 
separation — beg  pardon,  Agatha,  I  mean 
the  declaration  of  freedom — signed  t " 

*<The  what  f "  asked  her  friend,  a  litUe 
uneaaQy,  her  colour  coming  and  going,  and 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  a  nearly  new  port- 
manteau and  Olsdstone,  with  E,  S.  upon 
them  in  big  wliite  letters. 

''The  deed,  you  know.  Oome,  NdHe^ 
tell  us  aU  about  it.  I  do  wish  I  couU 
have  been  present  myself,  it  must  have 
been  such  ftia  How  did  he  look,  and 
what  did  you  say,  and  did  you  shake  hands 
when  you  parted  for  ever  and  say  you 
bore  each  other  no  malioe,  or  what!" 

*'If  you  mean  the  deed  of  separation, 
Lfl,  it  was  signed  at  Ted's— I  mean  Mr. 
Somerset's — ^lawyer's,  somewhere  in  the 
Temple/'  and  Helen  nghed  a  little.    No, 


they  had  certainly  not  said  good-bye  as 
she  had  wished  to  at  that  interview. 

»  The  Temple  1 "  repeated  Miss  Albany. 
»A  fitting  name  indeed  for  the  place 
where  such  a  deed  was  signed ;  far  more 
suitable  to  be  called  such,  than  the  places 
in  which  the  so-called  rites  of  matrimony 
are  celebrated !  Let  me  congratulate  you, 
my  dear  Hden,  upon  being  so  far  superior 
to  the  prejudices  of  your  sex,  as  to  be  one 
of  the  first  to  throw  off  the  wretched 
chains  of- 


n 


•*  Yes ;  thank  you,  Agatha.  I  dare  say 
it's  all  r^ht  enough,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Somerset.  <<I  wonder,  I  do  wonder  if 
that  stupid  porter  has  labelled  my  things 
properly." 

'*He  is  bound  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of 
the  Company,"  said  Miss  Albany  a  little 
severely ;  she  did  not  like  her  speeches  to 
be  interfered  with  and  broken  faito,  when 
she  had  once  '*  got  steam  up,"  as  Lilian 
profanely  caUed  it;  and  she  bad  been 
about  to  give  the  rest  of  her  party  the 
benefit  of  a  speech,  or  rather  a  portion  of 
one,  that  she  was  going  to  read  that  night 
fai  her  capacity  as  chairwoman  of  the 
''Antl-Matrlmonlal  Alliance  of  Emandpated 
Females."  '<  But  still,  I  always  see  It  done 
myself ;  there  is  no  trusting  a  man  in  any- 
thing 1" 

''I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  seen  to  it 
myself  also,  but  Ted—other  people,  I  mean, 
have  always  done  all  this  for  me.  And  I 
haven't  even  a  maid  with  me  to-day.  It 
was  stupid  of  Lemaire  to  go  and  get  ill 
to-day  of  all  days." 

'•  But  it  is  jolly  to  be  travelling  all  by 
oneself,"  cried  Lilian.  '  Tou  can  have 
such  fun,  perhaps  pick  up  some  one  nice 
to  look  lAer  your  things  for  you;  there's 
no  telling.  Now  you  have  gone  through  the 
what-you-may-cdlums  in  the  Tem]^  of 
what's-Us-name,  as  Agatha  calls  it,  you 
are  quite  independent.  In  fact,  you  may 
say  you  are  starting  off  for  the  new  '  up- 
to-date  '  honeymoon  all  by  yoursdf .  Quite 
a  new  departure,  Nell ;  but  I  don't  know, 
I  really  do  not  know,"  and  the  speaker 
shook  a  curly  head,  '*  but  what  the  old  way 
was  better.  Ob,  dear  me,  yeS|  in  some 
ways,  not  in  all,  the  old  plan  had  its 
advantages.  But  perhaps  you  are  only 
having  fun,  and  will  make  it  up  again  with 
Ted  Somerset  soon  t " 

Helen's  fair  face  flamed  up  hotly. 

''  I  do  wish,  Lilian,  you  would  not  per- 
sist in  looking  at  the  whole  affair  In  the 
light  of  a  vulgar  everyday  man  and  wife 
quarrd.    Tou  must  please  regard  It  from 
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quite  another  itandpoint.  Mr.Samenetaad 
I  have  agreed  to  part  for  several  reaaona ; 
he  is — well,  he  ia  altogether  absmd  In  his 
ideaa  of  married  life,  which  he  aeenui  to 
think  ought  to  be  at  the  beat  a  kind  of 
gilded  alavei7i  and  oonsidera  it  quite 
enough  for  a  woman  to  be  fed,  clothed, 
and  to  have  a  more  or  less  comfortable 
home.  And  I,  with  my  idea  of  the  higher 
life  in  store  for  onr  sex,  ooold  not  be 
content  with  this.  In  fact,  we  agreed  in 
nothing  bat  to  separate.  I  won't  be  do- 
mineered  over  by  any  man." 

"Qdite  right  too,  dear  Helen,"  urged 
Miss  Albany.  "  And  I  am  a  proud  woman 
to-day  if  any  poor  words  of  mine  have  led 
you  to  this  decision,  and  persuaded  you,  in 
the  sacred  name  of  womanhood,  not  to 
bear  any  more  with  the  caprices  of  an 
unreasonable  man,  who  happena  for  the 
time  being  to  be  your  legalised  tyrant." 

'*  0-oh  1"  Lily  Barton  drew  a  long  breath. 
«  You  do  put  things  so  well,  Agatha.  Bat, 
Nell,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  to 
meet  Ted— it  would  be  jast  a  little  awk- 
ward, wouldn't  it  t '' 

"  Behaye  as  I  should  to  any  other  man 
I  know  alightly,"  replied  her  friend  te- 
provinglyi  and  then  got  very  pink,  as  ,a 
tall,  fair  man,  followed  by  a  porter,  came 
up  and  took  possession  of  the  portmanteau 
and  Qladstone  which  had  seemed,  with 
reason, '1^0  atrangely  familiar  to  her.  An 
amused  smile  was  on  his  face  as  he  sur- 
veyed the  group  before  him ;  then,  raising 
his  hat,  he  walked  off,  taking  his  way 
towards  the  train  which  had  just  come  up, 
unobserved  by  the  others,  who  had  been 
talking  fast  with  their  backs  to  it. 

'<  Don't  you  bow  when  you  meet  anyone 
you  know  t "  enquired  Lilian.  "  Oh,  Nell, 
Nell,  you  both  looked  awf ally  ashamed  of 
younelves  1 " 

Bat  Helen  was  mercifully  saved  the 
trouble  of  replying.  Miss  Albany  came 
bravely  to  the  rescue,  declaring  that  Helen 
only  showed  proper  pride  by  declining  to 
take  any  notice  of  her  husband,  and  that 
she  waa  glad  to  see  Mr.  Somerset  looked 
thoroughly  guUty,  as  indeed  he  well  might 
do. 

I'  Yes,  that's  it^  I  tried  to,  but— but 

Oh,  dear  Agatha,  do  you  thbk  this  is  the 
train  1 — and  I  cannot  see  that  porter  any- 
where. I  wish  I'd  thought  to  ask  Ted,  he 
always  looked  after  the  things ;  I  mean — I 
mean,"  ahe  added,  seeing  i^gatha's  face  of 
stem  astomshment^  "  it  would  be  so  awk- 
ward to  get  to  the  Pengellys'  and  have  no 
tUngSi  you  know  1 " 


Lilian  burst  out  laughing. 

«  You  wiU  be  the  death  of  me,  Nell !  I 
should  think  Uiat  under  present  dream- 
stances  even  Agatha  would  not  have  the 
cheek  to  ask  a  '  put  away '  spouae  to  look 
after  her  things  for  her." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  ever  finding  myaoU 
in   similar   circumstances,    Lilian,"   Mias 
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speech  waa  cut  short  by  a  ^  of :  **  Take 
your  seatSi  pleasCi  take  your  aeati^  this 
way  for  the  express.  Where  for,  lady  %  " 
And  Helen,  still  vainly  looking  for  the 
truck  containing  "  her  things,"  waa  bundled 
into  a  carriage,  her  frienda  trying  to  padfy 
her  by  ptos^sing  to  go  and  look  ap  tlie 
recalcitrant  porter.  Presently,  to  her  great 
joy,  they  returned  with  the  newa  that  the 
boxes  were  safely  in  the  rear  van,  but  they 
were  only  juat  in  time  to  say  good-bye, 
and  the  train  was  beginning  to  moye  when 
LUy,  who  seemed  to  have  aome  private 
joke  on,  put  her  head  in  at  the  oacziage 
window. 

**  Good-bye,  Nell,  take  care  of  yooxaeU," 
she  cried.  "  Ajid  I  say,  don't  be  frightaned, 
but  the  Megaliaed  tyrant'  is  in  the  nazt 
compartment  I " 

The  train  steamed  out  of  the  atation, 
gathering  speed  as  it  left  bricka  and 
mortar  behind  it,  and  tore  away  into  the 
green  country,  where  the  hedgerowa  wete 
abready  decked  in  the  russet  and  gold  of 
their  autumn  garb;  and  Helen  waa  left 
to  her  own  refld<^ons,  not  altogether 
pleasant  ones  either,  to  jadge  by  the 
packer  between  her  brows,  which  waa 
certainly  uot  caused  by  any  paragraph  in 
the  joamal  she  was  reading.  Preaently 
the  paper  was  laid  down,  and  ahe  gave 
henelf  up  to  dreamily  gaabg  out  of  ehe 
windowi  where  meadows,  h^gerowe^  and 
villages  were  passing  rapidly  before  her 
eyes.  And  somehow  in  like  manner  her 
married  life  began  to  unfold  its  paat^  and 
eaoh  Bueeeeding  scene  to  nnroU  itself  before 
her  "mind's  eye"  onee  more.  She  saw 
the  lavender  hedge  in  the  old*fashiooed 
garden,  where  Ted  first  spoke  of  love ;  ahe 
coaU  even  distinguish  the  scent  of  the 
pale  blue  apikey  blossoms;  she  heard 
anew  the  congratulations  of  her  friends 
and  relatipns.'  For  her  love-stoxy  had  all 
run  smoothly  until,  by  her  own  aot^  ahe 
had  written  **  finia  "  at  the  end  of  the  fiist 
volume,  and  closed  the  book  for  ever.  In 
fancy,  too,  she  stood  again  in  her  white 
robes  in  the  village  oburch,  faltering  oat 
the  solemn  words  "  Till  dei^  us  do  part." 
But  it  was  not  death  thi^  had  putted 
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them  at  laat;  indeed,  when  she  came  to 
think  of  it,  Helen  eonld  hardly  tell  what 
had  done  ao.  There  had  bten  a  man'a 
hasty  temper  and  a  woman's  self-will;  a 
few  bitter  words,  forgotten  almost  as  soon 
as  spoken  by  one,  that  rankled  for  ever  in 
the  other's  mind — many  little  grieyances 
which  cnlminated  in  that  intenriew  in  the 
lawyer's  chambers  only  a  week  ago. 

''Till  death4"  Helen  always  hated  to 
think  of  death ;  it  was  a  word  that  seemed 
to  haye  nothing  to  do  with  Ted  and  her- 
self in  their  ^orons  yonng  life,  so  full 
of  health  and  happiness.  If  she  ever 
thought  of  it  at  aU|  she  removed  It  to  some 
dim  future,  when  even  she  wonld  be  old 
and  grey,  but  still  have  Ted's  hand  to 
cling  tightly  to,  and  Ted's  arms  to  hold 
her  fast  till  she  could  feel  no  mora  She 
was  always,  however,  a  coward  when  she 
thought  of  death,  this  poor  heroine  of  our 
tale — not  a  proper  heroine  at  all,  I  fear 
— for  even  In  her  most  unhappy  moments 
she  never  wished  to  die,  and  speedily  dis- 
missed the  thought  of  her  latter  end,  and 
comforted  herself  by  thinking  Instead  of 
all  Ted's  misdeeds ;  but  somehow,  now  she 
was  left  to  herself,  there  almost  seemed 
excuses  to  be  made  for  his  conduct,  bad  as 
it  could  not  fail  to  be,  and,  as  she  told 
herself  over  and  over  again,  it  certainly 
was.  Poor  Helen,  left  alone  with  only  her 
proper  pride  for  a  solace,  found  it,  now  she 
had  no  admiring  audience,  a  not  altogether 
Batisf aetory  companion ;  it  needed  Agatha 
and  LOy.to  o£Per  it  soothing  sops.  Mrs. 
Somerset's  proper  pride,  and  Mr.  Somer- 
aet'e  hasty  temper,  that  was  what  the 
aeparation  really  meant;  and  she  gave 
anotl&er  sigh  as  the  train  alowed  down  into 
a  big  stati^. 

•<  Five  minutes  allowed  for  refreshmenti" 
ahoated  the  porters. 

How  Helen  longed  for  a  oup  of  tea  I  Bat 
she  was  sure  If  i£e  once  left  the  carriage 
aha  would  never  find  it  again,  so  she  gave 
np  the  idea»  Not  so  her  friend  in  the 
next  compartment ;  die  saw  him  get  out, 
evidently  on  tea  intent,  and  though  he 
never  looked  her  way,  she  knew,  by  some 
magnetic  sense,  Uiat  he  had  seen  hor  also. 
Presently  he  came  back ;  he  had  had  his 
tea^  Oh,  the  selfishness  of  man  t  But  If 
only  things  had  been  as  they  were  once, 
she  would  have  had  hers  alsa  Numerous 
libtle  instances  of  his  care  of  her  now 
began  to  obtnide  themselves  upon  her 
memory;  but  she  kept  a  stiff  upper  Up. 
She  was  not  the  woman,  so  she  tdd  herself, 
to  let  sentimental  memories  get  the  better 


of  her  common  sense.  What  would  Agatha 
say  t  And  ahe  took  up  a  book  the  said 
Agatha  had  given  her,  a  novel  of  a  pro- 
nounced type  of  the  new  matrimonial 
departure.  In  which  the  heroine  was  so 
purCf  so  ddened  at  the  Idea  of  life  with 
the  man  she  had  chosen,  that  one  was 
tempted  to  enquire  why  a  persoki  of  such 
intense  delioacy  of  feelings  ever  wanted  to 
get  married  at  all  9 

But  even  "  Idina  "  was  laid  down  after  a 
few  moments.  Mrs.  Somerset's  own  person- 
ality was  far  more  interesting  to  its  owner 
than  the  most  impassioned  utterances  of 
the  priestess  of  hisr  new  cult,  and  she 
abandoned  herself  to  her  own  thoughti^ 
till  a  prolonj^  whistle  broke  in  upon  them. 
The  train  was  going  to  enter  the  great 
Box  Tunnel.  Sdm  had  always  had  a 
childish  dread  of  tunnels,  which  she  had 
never  entirely  outgrown,  although,  to  do 
her  justice,  she  endeavoured  to  fight  against 
the  feeling,  and  now  resolutely  took  out 
her  watch,  and  reminded  herself,  for  she 
was  travelling  over  well-known  ground, 
how  long  it  always  took  to  go  through  the 
Box  Tunnel,  and  how  many  moments  must 
elapse  ere  they  again  emerged  Into  daylight. 
Then  she  tried  to  read  again.  But  somehow 
the  woes  of  the  pure  Idina  and  her  sinful 
husband  were  not  interesting.  Helen's  own 
thoughts  were  still  less  so,  for  there  are 
some  natures  in  which  mental  worry  always 
gives  place  to  physical  discomfort,  and  our 
poor  little  heroine  was  one  of  these.  Every 
other  thought  gave  way  to  eager  glances  at 
her  watch,  and  many  wonderii^s  as  to  when 
the  tunnel  would  end. 

Hours  seemed  wrapped  uplnthemomentf, 
and  yet  only  two  of  these  had  paat.  And 
thent  Then  there  came  a  shrill  scream  from 
the  engine  echoing  through  the  length  of 
the  train ;  a  crash  of  splintered  woodwork 
and  glass,  a  sudden  upheaval  of  the  car- 
riage, a  flare  of  flame  flashing  paat  in  the 
thick  darkness,  then  screams  of  pain  and 
cries  for  help,  as  the  steam  and  smoke 
together  became  suffocating.  There  were 
screams^  too^  In  the  carriage  where  Helen 
was — some  one  must  be  hurt;  for  one 
moment  she  almost  thought  it  must  be 
herself,  but  was  reassured  as  she  felt  abla 
to  stand  np  without  pain,  but  what — what 
— ^if — ^if— those  in  the  next  compartment 
had  not  been  ao  fortunate!  At  this 
moment,  to  add  to  her  horror,  the  lamp, 
which  had  been  flickering  up  and  down 
ever  since  the  accident^  gave  one  sudden 
flare,  and  then  went  out,  leaving  the 
carriage  in  total  dackness.    To  this  day 
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Helen  cannot  nnj  hoir  ihe  did  it,  bat  some- 
how she  got  the  door  open,  and  groped  her 
way  through  the  thiek  and  snlphary  dark- 
ness to  the  next  compartment  and  went  in. 

There  was  a  light  there  from  a  match, 
which  its  sole  occnpant  had  jast  struck, 
when  Helen  flung  herself  into  his  arms. 
All  her  proper  pride  had  departed  as  she 
clung  to  her  '*  legalised  tyrant,"  crying : 

<'0h,  Ted,  dear,  are  you  hurtf  Take 
care  of  me,  please,  I  am  so  frightened  1 '' 

The  guard  came  round  presently  with  his 
lantern,  to  say  that  another  train  had  been 
sent  for  to  carry  the  wounded  and  un- 
wounded  to  Bath,  that  there  was  no  more 
danger,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no 
one  was  fatally  Injured.  The  man  seemed 
as  an  angel  of  light  to  most  of  the 
passengers  with  his  reassuring  words. 

But  one  couple  he  came  across  seemed 
perfectly  happy  and  content  with  the 
situation — a  wrecked  train  in  the  middle  of 
the  longest  tunnel  in  England  might  have 
been  an  everyday  incident  to  them — and 
being  a  man  of  some  experience  in  certain 
matters,  he  merely  told  them  that  the  train 
would  be  up  in  ten  minutes,  and  shut  the 
door  again. 

"'Oaeymooning,  I  should  say,"  be 
muttered.  **Loi',  it  be  a  strange  ex- 
perience to  start  wedded  life  witli,  for 
sure  1 " 

But  that  the  guard  was  not  altogether 
wrong  in  his  conjecture,  although  he  had 
jnmpied  a  little  hastily  at  conclusions,  the 
following  letter  will  show : 

"  Grand  Pump  Hotel,  Bath, 
"September  19  th. 

<<  Dearest  Lilt,— You  were  quite  right, 
a  honeymoon  alone  is  a '  triste '  aflfair.  Will 
you  be  surprised  after  this  to  hear  that  Ted 
and  I  have  made  it  up — ^made  -  it  up,  too, 
in  a  tunneJ,  of  all  places  in  the  world  t  You 
hare  heard  aU  about  the  horrid  accident 
we  were  in — iin't  it  lucky  my  boxes  were 
not  hurt  at  all  t  WeU,  I  can't  write  much 
about  that,  dear,  it  was  perfectly  awful ; 
but  Ted  and  I  found  out  somehow  we  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  horrid  deed  is  so 
much  waste-paper  now;  we  are  having  a 
fresh  honeymoon  here  to  celebrate  the 
liappy  event.  I  am  awfully  happy  and  so 
is  Ted ;  but  Agatha  weighs  on  my  mind ; 
I  must  write  to  her,  I  suppose. 

'*The  frocks  here  are  lovely,  and  quite 
up-to-date. 

*'  My  love  and  Ted's,  and  good-bye. 
<' Affectionately  yours, 

*' Helen  Somerset. 


"  P.S.— I  do  think  Ted  is  nicer  than 
before. 

"P.P.S.— Do  break  the  news  to  Agatha, 
there's  a  darling — I  daren't." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerset  sgun 
traversed  the  Box  Tunnel  some  weeks  sftei- 
wards  on  their  way  up  to  town  to  take  op  the 
old-new  life  in  their  Chelsea  flat  again,  it 
was  perhaps  pardonable  under  the  eiream- 
stances  that  they  edged  up  to  each  othei'i 
side  rather  closer  than  there  was  any 
occasion  for,  and  as  they  emerged  into 
daylight  again,  the  lady  made  the  ofaseira- 
tion,  a  totally  superfluous  one  in  the 
opinion  of  her  fellow  passengers : 

**  Do  you  know  I  feel  quite  sorry  to  uj 
good-bye  to  the  dear  old  tunnel  I " 

IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR. 

Whkn  Nature  doxu  her  bridal  wreath 
Of  Tirgin  bloom  on  pear  and  plum, 
When  from  the  chestnut's  opening  sheath 
Grey  buds  appear,  and  undemeath 
The  baby  fingers  come ; 

When  on  the  curtain  of  the  air 
The  elm-tree  weaves  her  broideied  green. 
When  lilacs  tall  and  sweei-briere, 
And  privet  hedgerows  everywhere 
Shut  out  the  wider  scene ; 

In  this  enchanted  garden  ground, 
New-born  beneath  the  springtide's  breath, 
I  quite  forget  the  world  around. 
And  almost — what  mine  eyeB  have  found 
In  the  deep  gulfs  of  death. 

THE   QUEEN   OF   IRISH   SOCIETY. 

I.     IN  SEARCH  OF  FAME. 

Mr  Bobert  Owensok,  **the  gmt 
London  actor/'  wae  etarring  at  Sbrowiborf  , 
that  quaint^  old-faahioned  town^  with  ib 
timbered  gables  and  noble  aTenoe  of  Uib6- 
trees.  Among  the  public  who  went  to  Um 
play  was  a  maiden  lady  of  a  oertain— or, 
perhaps,  uncertain — age,  named  Hiitmi 
HilL  The  great  London  actor  was  hsod- 
some,  accompUshedi  Insinuating— 4n  ahoi^, 
he  was  an  Irishman.  By  ohanoe  he  wm 
introduced  to  the  fair  Mistress  Hilli  who, 
straek  by  his  appearance  and  convemtioD, 
straightway  fell  in  love  with  him.  Wiib 
a  precipitation  possibly  accelerated  by  the 
lady's  uncertain  age  and  the  fear  of  frlendlj 
interfbrence,  the  lovers  eloped,  wen 
married  In  due  form,  and  lived  happily 
ever  afterwards ;  and  their  little  ronuaoe 
would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago  had 
they  not  become  the  parenta  of  one  of  th« 
most  remarkable  women  of  the  nineteeath 
century. 

Mr.  Owenaon's  orieinal  patronynie  wu 
MacOwen,  and  he  claimed  to  be  descended 
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from  a  noble  Norman  family,  a  branch  of 
which  Mttled  in  Oonnanght  during  the 
reign  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth.  HoweTor,  the 
fortonee  of  the  family  had  ao  far  decayed 
that  Bobert  became  snb-agent  to  an  Iriah 
landlord.  Bat  the  stage  proved  a  more 
congenial  field  of  labour  than  the  estate. 
He  went  ap  to  London,  where  a  diitant 
relative — one  Oliver  Qoldsmith,  not  alto- 
gether nnknown  to  fame — introduced  him 
to  Oanick.  By  Garrick'e  advice  the  Irish 
''  Mao  "  was  changed  into  the  Saxon  "  son," 
and  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  name ;  so 
Mr.  MacOwen  became  Mr.  Bobert  Owen- 
son,  "  the  great  London  actor." 

Some  time  after  his  marriage,  Mr. 
Owenson  determined  to  take  his  bride  to 
"the  onld  coonthry."  On  his  way  a 
remarkable,  if  not  wholly  unexpected 
event  occurred:  while  the  vesiel  was 
ploughing  her  stormy  way  from  Holyhead 
to  Dublin,  Mrs.  Owenson  was  taken  ill, 
and  before  they  reached  land  presented 
her  husband  with  a  daughter.  Tiiat 
daughter,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
never  revealed  the  secret  of  her  age — ^in 
fact,  she  detested  any  allusion  to  it — but 
it  is  generally  understood  that  she  was 
born  on  Chrfstmas  Day,  1777.  The  father, 
being  a  most  affectionate  man,  was  de- 
lighted at  the  little  girl's  advent ;  and  she 
was  named  Sydney  Si  honour  of  an  Irish 
Yfoeroy. 

-Bobert  Owenson  opened  the  National 
Theatre  in  Dublin.  It  failed,  and  he  be- 
eame  depu^-managorof  the  Theatre  BoyaL 
Afterws^s  he  visited  Castlebar,  Sligo,  and 
Athlone,  with  a  oompany  which  included 
his  little  daughter,  then  only  eleven  years 
of  age.  At  this  time  she  figured  on  the 
playbills  as  "  The  Infant  Prodigy  " ;  and  a 
veritable  prodigy  she  appeared,  being  very 
fragfle  and  diminutive  for  her  years,  though 
a  most  precocious  child.  When  she  was 
eight  years  old,  her  sister  Olivia  was  bom, 
to  whom  she  was  always  deeply  attached. 

Sydney's  first  teacher  was  one  of  those 
ragged  geniuses  which  Ireland  has  so  often 
produced.  Her  father  discovered  a  stunted, 
half -starved,  shirtless,  Jtockingless  youth, 
besmeared  and  besmirched,  among  the 
properties  and  paint-pots  of  the  Fishamble 
Street  Theatre.  This  humble  individual, 
Thomas  Dermody  by  name,  had  translated 
Horace,  Virgil,  and  Anacreon,  and  had 
written  original  poems  which  displayed 
mueh  humour  and  learning.  Bobert  Owen- 
son was  a  kindly  soul.  He  took  the  young 
fellow  into  his  own  house,  made  him  his 
daughtei's  tutor,  gave  him  introductions 


to  friends,  got  him  a  start  in  life — and  so 
the  poor,  friendless,  ragged  youth  suddenly 
became  famous.  But  alas !  Dermody  had 
contracted  a  fatal  fondness  for  that  enemy 
of  his  race,  the  bottle.  With  much  learn- 
ing and  not  a  little  talent^  he  lacked 
strength  of  will  to  resist  the  temptation 
that  so  easily  beset  him ;  so  he  succumbed 
to  its  fascination,  and  soon  became  a  hope- 
less wreck. 

Meantime,  Sydney  was  growing  older  if 
not  much  bigger.  Her  childhood  was 
spent  in  the  society  of  actors,  amid  the 
jealousies  and  frivolities  of  the  green- 
room. Life,  however,  was  not  a  bed  of 
roses.  It  was  often  a  hard  struggle  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  She  says  herself 
that  her  father  was  frequently  torn  to 
prison  for  debt;  her  mother  many  times 
on  the  point  of  beggary  with  her  children. 
These  disagreeable  circumstances  were 
borne  with  a  phQosophic  good -humour 
racy  of  the  soil,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
permanently  damped  the  lively  spirits  of 
the  family. 

When  Sydney  had  reached  the  age  of 
thirteen  she  lost  her  mother,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  very  worthy  woman.  The 
kind-hearted  father  was  extremely  fond  of 
his  two  motherless  children,  and  gave 
them  a  great  deal  of  care  and  attenUon, 
takbg  them  out  for  a  country  walk  twice 
every  day.  He  determined  also  to  give  them 
the  best  education  his  means  would  allow. 
Sydney  was  sent  first  to  a  Dublin  school, 
and  afterwards  to  a  more  fashionable 
academy,  Madame  Terson's,  of  Olontarf 
House,  where,  amid  more  serious  subjects, 
music  and  other  social  accomplishments 
were  not  neglected. 

Upon  '' finishing"  her  education  the 
little  lady  began  to  show  a  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  determined  to  be  no 
longer  a  burden  upon  her  father.  She 
made  her  first  venture  in  literature  witii  a 
small  volume  of  poems,  published  by  sub- 
scription, which  gave  her  an  entrance  into 
literary  society  but  was  not  by  any  means 
a  pecuniary  success.  Then  as  now,  poetry 
was  a  drug  in  the  market.  Literature 
not  proving  as  remunerative  as  she  ex- 
pected, she  became  governess  in  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Featherstonhaugh  of  Braeklin 
Oastle,  who  had  a  town  house  in  Dominick 
Street,  Dublin.  From  this  house  Sydney 
Owenson,  attired  in  a  cook's  cloak  and 
bonnet,  set  out  one  morning  to  find  a 
publisher,  taking  in  her  hand  ibm  manuscript 
of  **  Stb  Clair,"  tied  up  with  rose-coloured 
ribbon.    In  hisr  Autobiography  she  relates 
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her  adyentarM  with  great  viyacity.  At  a 
bookseller's  shop  in  Henry  Street  a  small 
boy  was  sweeping  down  the  steps. 

**  Is  the  master  in  1 "  qaeried  the  lady. 

"  Which  ay  thim  1  The  young  masther 
or  the  oold  wan  9  "  asked  the  boy  with  an 
impudent  stare. 

"Here."  says  Miss  Oirenson^  '*a  glass 
door  at  the  back  of  the  shop  opened,  and  a 
flashy  young  yeoman  in  fuU  uniform,  his 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  and  whistling 
*The  Irish  Volunteers/ marched  straight 
up  to  me. 

*'  The  impudent  boy,  winking  his  eye, 
said: 

**  ■  Here's  a  young  miss  wants  to  see  yez, 
Masther  James.' 

"  Masther  James  marched  up  to  me,  and 
chucked  me  under  the  chin.  I  could  haye 
murdered  them  both.  All  that  was 
dignified  in  girlhood  and  authorship  beat 
at  my  heart,  when  a  yoice  from  the  parlour 
behind  the  shop  came  to  my  rescue  by 
exclaiming : 

"  <  What  are  ye  doin'  there,  Jim  t  Why 
aren't  ye  off,  sir  1  for  the  Phayniz  and  the 
Lawyers'  corps  marched  an  hour  ago.' 

"An  old  gentleman,  with  one  side  of  his 
face  shayed,  the  other  eoyered  with  lath^, 
and  a  towel  in  his  hand,  bolted  out  in  a 
great  passion. 

'*'Off  wid  ye  now,  sir,  like  a  sky- 
rocket I ' 

"  Jim  went  off  like  a  sky-rocket^  the  boy 
began  to  sweep  again  with  great  diligence, 
the  old  gentleman  popped  back  into  the 
parlour,  and  presently  returned,  haying 
completed  his  toilet 

'' '  Now,  honey,  what  can  I  do  for  ye  f ' 

"  I  hesitated.  *  I  want  to  sell  a  book, 
please.' 

** '  To  sell  a  book,  dear  1  An  ould  wan, 
maybe — ^for  I  sell  new  wans  myself.'" 

After  some  further  conyersation,  Mr. 
Smith  informed  her  that  he  did  not  publish 
noyels ;  but,  moyed  by  her  eyident  distress, 
recommended  her  to  Mr.  Brown  of  Grafton 
Street. 

Mr.  Brown  took  her  manuscript  and  asked 
her  to  call  again  in  a  few  days.  Meanwhile, 
howeyer,  she  left  Dublin  with  her  mistress, 
and  heard  notUng  further.  A  day  or  two 
after  returning  to  town,  she  had  occasion 
to  yisit  a  friend.  While  waiting  in  the 
drawing-room  she  happened  to  take  up  a 
book  to  pass  the  time.  It  was  her  own 
noyelof  "St.  Olair"! 

Straightway  she  called  upon  the  pub- 
lisher, who  said  he  had  been  unaware  of 
her  address.    He  gaye  her  four  copies  for 


nothing,  "  which  was  all  the  remuneration 
she  got."  It  was  not  much ;  for,  thongh 
the  book  was  not  a  great  novel,  it  was 
almost  as  good  as  a  text*book  on  astronomy, 
history,  and  metaphysical  lore. 

Before  she  eeased  to  be  a  goyameai,  ahe 
wrote  *'The  Noyice  of  St  Dominio." 
Francis  Orossley,  her  ardent  admiror, 
copied  out  the  whole  six  yolumea  for  tlio 
press  !  Many  of  our  modem  lady  aathfln 
would  bless  their  stars  if  Heayen  had  aent 
them  such  a  man.  And  yet  Franeta'a 
labour  was  in  yain ;  his  idol  did  not  many 
him  after  all. 

IL     A  LITERARY  LIONESS. 

Sydney  Owenson  went  up  to  London 
in  search  of  a  publisher— in  those  daya  a 
long  and  perilous  journey  for  an  unpro- 
tected girl  Howeyer,  she  arriyed  asAly 
at  the  "  Swan  with  Two  Necks,"  and  f oond 
oat  Sir  Bichard  Phillips,  who  was  plaaaad 
with  her  looks  and  conyersation,  aocoptod 
her  noyd,  and — ^best  of  all — ^paid  bnr  ior 
it  at  once.  She  spent  the  money  in  a 
characteristic  manner :  part  of  it  ue  im- 
mediately remitted  to  her  father;  with 
part  of  the  remainder  she  booght  '"an 
msh  harp  and  a  black  mode  Cloak." 

Sir  Bichard  caused  her  to  reduce  the 
noyel  to  four  yolumes.  It  would  haye 
been  better  had  it  been  still  farther  oon- 
densed.  Howeyer,  it  proyed  a  sucoeas^  one 
of  its  admirers  being  William  Pltt^  who  is 
said  to  haye  read  it  more  than  once  dodng 
his  last  iUness.  Perhaps  PiU  was  a  beiler 
politician  than  a  critic;  but  it  moat  be 
remembered  that  Smollett,  and  Bidiaidaon, 
and  Fielding  were  no  more,  and  that  Waller 
Scott  had  not  yet  begun  to  charm  the 
world  with  his  enchantmenta 

Whateyer  may  be  its  merits,  the  book 
was  fayousably  receiyed  by  tiie  pnUiej 
and  Miss  Osrenaon  returned  to  Dablin 
commissioned  by  Phillips  to  write  an 
Irish  noyeL  She  spared  no  labour  in 
collecting  materials;  took  a  trip  to  Gon- 
naught  to  study  her  subject  at  firat  hand ; 
and  in  1806  produced  her  oelebrated  novel, 
<*The  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  for  which  aha  xa- 
ceiyed  three  hundred  pounda 

She  had  at  first  intended  to  call  it  "  The 
Princess  of  Innismore " ;  hnt  at  the  aog- 
gestion  of  Dr.  Wolcot  (Peter  Pindar),  ahe 
changed  the  title  to  the  one  it  now  bears. 

The  book  was  a  signal  success.  It  ran 
through  seyen  editions  in  two  yeara — a 
remarkable  sale  in  those  days  when  readeie 
were  oomparatiyely  few. 

According  to  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  the 
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Btory  of  <*  The  WUd  Iiiah  Girl "  b  founded 
on  a  Goriona  inddent  of  the  anthor'a  own 
life.  Mr.  DIzon'a  aeeonnt  may .  be  thoa 
rammariied : 

Eiebard  Etrerard,  a  young  gentleman 
of  good  family,  fell  violently  in  love  with 
MiBB  Oweneon,  The  father  of  the  young 
man'diaoovered  the  attachment,  and  waa 
highly  diqpleaaed.  The  aon  had  no  money, 
nopxofeadon,andnoInduatry.  MiaaOwen- 
Bon  waa  alao  pennileaa,  though  ahe  had  both 
talent  and  energy.  The  father  called  upon 
her,  atated  hia  objeetiona,  and  tried  to 
obtain  her  promiae  not  to  marry  hia  aon. 
She  had  not  the  leaat  inclination  to  marry 
hia  aon ;  but  nobody  likea  to  be  forbidden 
to  take  even  a  eourae  they  are  not  inclined 
to.  Still  ahe  apoke  ao  wiaely  and  oon^ 
dncted  heraelf  ao  pleaaantly  that  the  father 
waa  deeply  amitten  by  her  attractiona,  and 
propoaed  to  marry  her  himaelf  inatead  of 
hia  aon  1  Miaa  Owenaon  wanted  to  marry 
neither ;  ao  ahe  politely  declined  the  offer. 
However,  the  elder  gentleman  became  the 
firm  friend  of  her  father,  and  kept  up  a 
long  correapondence  with  her,  confiding  to 
her  all  hia  private  a£EairB,  and  entreating 
her  to  uae  her  influence  over  hia  aon  to 
turn  him  from  hia  evil  oouraea. 

The  hiafcory  of  thia  curious  friendahip 
ia  detailed  in  "The  Wild  Iriah  GirL" 
The  character  of  the  Prinoeaa  of  Inniamore 
waa  afterwarda  identified  with  Miaa  Owen- 
aon; and  until  her  marriage  ahe  waa 
alwaya  known  in  aociety  by  the  ao- 
briquet  of  *'  Giorvina;'* 

Few  people  now  read  ''  The  Wild  Iriah 
Girl."  The  charactera  are  too  unreal, 
sentimental,  and  didactic  for  popular  taate 
at  the  preaent  day.  Yet  it  containa  many 
fine  deacriptive  paaaagCB,  and  a  great  deid 
of  valuable  information  about  Inah  hiatory 
and  Iriah  antiquitiea. 

After  •*  The  Wild  Iriah  Girl,''  Glorvina 
pabliahed  '*  Patriotic  Sketchea,"  which 
touched  upon  the  vexed  queationa  of  the 
day.  Then  followed  an  operetta  in  which 
her  father  appeared.  Shortly  afterwarda 
the  old  man  finally  left  the  atage,  hia  wanta 
being  provided  for  by  hia  talented  and 
dutiful  daughter. 

Meantime,  her  aiater  Olivia  had  grown 
up  into  a  handaome  young  lady.  She 
ocenpied  a  aituation  aa  govemeaa,  where 
she  fell  in  with  Dr.  Arthur  Clark,  who  ia 
deeeribed  aa  being  "a  dwarf  in  aiza  but  a 
giant  in  intellect."  The  doctor,  with  the 
eoorage  of  a  dwarf,  propoaed  to  the  hand- 
aome govemeaa ;  ahe  accepted  hia  propoaal ; 
they  were  married  j  the  Doke  of  Sichmond, 


then  Viceroy,  knighted  him;  and  ao  the 
beloved  Livy  became  Lady  Clark. 

(Uorvina  heraelf  waa  not  without  lovera. 
She  waa  "petifce" — very  "petite" — and 
alightly  deformed,  it  ia  true ;  bat  ahe  waa 
pretty,  lively,  witty,  and  altogether  charm- 
ing. She  had  alwaya  been  fond  of  aociety, 
even  before  ahe  waa  a  govemeaa  at  Nenagh 
Houae,  when  that  redoubtable  fire-eater, 
John  Toler,  Jjnti  Korbury,  puffed  and 
blew,  and  praiaed  her  ainghig  in  hia  own 
comical  way.  ITow  that  ahe  waa  a  lioneaa, 
aociety  received  her  with  open  arnu^  and 
wooera  were  not  wanting.  '  A  mutual 
attachment  aprang  up  between  her  and  Sir 
Charlea  Ormaby;  but  thia  Sir  Charlea  waa 
not  the  man  of  deatiny ;  and  ao  the  affair 
came  to  nothing. 

In  1808  ahe  paid  a  aecond  viait  to 
London.  Her  fame  had  preceded  her,  and 
ahe  waa  welcomed  in  the  higheat  cirdea, 
political,  aocial,  and  literary.  Longmana 
publiahed  her  next  novel,  "Woman;  or 
Ida  of  Athena,"  an  inferior  work,  which 
the  "Quarterly"  attacked  with  a  heavy 
club  In  ita  uaual  aavage  fashion. 

m.      COURTSHIP  AND  HARRU6S. 

Among  the  membera  of  the  "  haut  ton  * 
who  had  been  eapecially  pleased  with  Miaa 
Owenaon'a  writinga  were  the  Marqueaa  and 
Marchioneaa  of  Abercom.  The  novela  were 
indeed  delightful,  but  the  author  waa  more. 
Glorvina  waa  charming,  ahe  waa  uniqua 
Glorvina  mua|  come  to  Baronacourt  and 
live  with  thenu  Glorvina  heaitated.  She 
loved  her  independence.  Bat  the  tempta- 
tion waa  irreaiatlble ;  and  the  little  woman 
went  to  Baronacourt  to  amuae  by  her  wit 
the  atately  repreaentativea  of  the  princely 
houae  of  Hamilton. 

They  were  very  kind  to  her ;  took  her  to 
London,  where  ahe  aat  to  Sir  Thomaa 
Lawrence  for  her  portrait,  in  which  ahe 
looka  exceedingly  youthful,  though  ahe  waa 
then  about  tUrty-three ;  got  her  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  the  Prbiceaa  of  Walea; 
and  appear  to  have  repaid  her  in  their 
grand  fashion  for  the  amuaement  they 
derived  from  her  aociety. 

At  Baronficourt,  under  the  ahadow  of  the 
Tyrone  mountaina,  Olorvhia  wrote  "The 
Miaaionary,''  but  neither  atreama  nor  hilla 
appear  to  have  given  her  inapiration. 
"The  Miaaionary"  waa  poor  atuff.  The 
Marchioneaa  of  Abercom  "yawned  over 
it  diamally."  The  Marqueaa  declared  it 
"  the  greateat  nonaenae  he  had  ever  heard 
in  hia  life." 

Perhapa  Glorvina  heard  of  thia  candid 
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critieiim.  There  are  alfrayi  people  who 
take  a  malidoaa  pleasare  in  repeating  inch 
thfaige  with  emendations  and  addition!. 
Glorvina  had  raised  herieU  in  the  world  by 
her  own  exertions;  she  was  a  woman  of 
sdf-reliant  spirit  Her  dependent  position 
at  Baronscoort  was  neither  free  from 
vexations  nor  altogether  to  her  taste ;  so 
one  fine  day  she  packed  np  her  trunks  and 
left  that  noble  mansion. 

Bat  "  The  Missionary  "  proved  a  f ailnre. 
The  author  began  to  feel  that  her  popularity 
was  waning.  She  had  saved  some  money ; 
but  she  was  of  a  charitable  disposition,  and 
neither  her  fattier's  needs  nor  the  other 
claims  upon  her  charity  could  be  neglected. 
In  these  drcumstanoes  she  thought  it 
prudent  to  return  to  Baronsoourt,  where 
she  was  still  welcome,  and  where,  per- 
haps, she  had  not  been  so  badly  treated 
after  all 

At  that  time  the  family  physician  of  the 
Abercoms  was  a  certain  Dr.  Morgan. 
He  was  an  English  surgeon,  a  widower, 
amiable,  culturM,  talented,  and  aceom- 
pUshed.  Glorvina  was  then  thirty-four,  bat 
she  had  the  appearance  and  manner  of  a 
girl.  The  doctor,  who  was  about  the  same 
age,  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life.  Some- 
how or  other  the  sober  man  of  the  world 
fell  in  love  with  Glorvina,  with  her 
pleasant  voice  and  fine  eyes,  her  harplngs 
and  her  singing,  her  pretty  airs  and  graces, 
her  waywardness  and  her  wit  Sometimes 
she  thought  she  reciprocated  his  passion ; 
sometimes  she  was  doubtf ol.  They  had  a 
long  correspondence,  which  furnishes  a 
great  deal  of  curious  reading.  The  sus- 
pected flirtations,  the  bickerings,  the  pro- 
testations, the  petty  jealousies,  the  bursts 
of  devotion,  the  reproaches,  the  sarcasms, 
are  very  entertaining  in  their  way;  but 
one  cannot  help  thinking  occasionally  that 
there  Is  an  idr  of  unreality  about  them,  as 
if  they  were  intended  to  be  read  by  more 
than  two  pairs  of  eyes.  Then  the  lady 
had  hankerings  after  a  title ;  the  doctor, 
worthy  man,  had  none.  However,  this 
difficalty  was  overcome;  for — probably 
through  the  inflaence  of  the  Abercorns — 
Dr.  Morgan  was  knighted  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  Even  then  the  little  woman 
procrastinated  and  put  off  the  wedding- 
day,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  ardent 
lover.  The  Abercoms,  who  favoured  the 
match,  began  to  grow  indignant,  and  at 
lengA  the  Marchioness  took  the  matter 
boldly  into  her  own  hands. 

*'  One  cold  morning  in  January,*'  we  are 
told,  "Miss  Oirenson  was  sitting  by  the 


library  fire  in  her  morning  wrapper,  when 
Lady  Abercorn  suddenly  opened  the  do<» 
and  said : 

'*  *  Glorvina,  come  upstairs  directly  and  be 
married ;  there  must  be  no  more  trifling.' 

"Her  ladyship  took  Miss  Oweneon's 
arm,  and  led  her  upstairs  to  her  dreering- 
room,  where  the  family  chaplain  wm 
standing  in  full  canonicals  with  his  book 
open,  and  Sir  Charles  Morgan  ready  to 
receive  her.  The  ceremony  proeeeded, 
and  *  the  wild  Irish  gbl '  was  married  peal 
redemption." 

In  this  somewhat  dramatic  fashion 
Glorvina  became  Lady  Morgan.  The 
happy  pair  continued  to  reside  at  Berooa- 
eourt  for  over  a  year.  Before  the  end  of 
that  year  Lady  Morgan  lost  her  father,  a 
bereavement  which  she  felt  very  keenly. 

After  leaving  Baronscourt,  the  Morgans 
set  up  housekeeping  in  Dublin;  and  a 
little  later  Lady  Morgan  publiahed 
"O'Donnel,"  for  which  ahe  received  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  "O'Donnel" 
is  generally  considered  her  best  novel.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  spoke  highly  of  it;  but  Croker 
attacked  it  in  the  ''Quarterly  "  with  mudi 
vigour  and  more  venom.  However,  Choker 
might  do  his  worst ;  what  did  it  mafeter  f 
L%dy  Morgan  was  about  to  see  the  deareat 
wish  of  her  heart  realised ;  she  was  begin- 
ning to  reign  as  the  queen  of  Dablln  eoeiety, 
a  princess  m  her  own  right  and  In  her  own 
court 

IV.     THE  REIGN  OF  THE  WILD  IRISH  GULL. 

For  many  years  Sir  Charles  Morgan's 
house  in  KUdare  Street  was  the  fooue  of 
Dublin  fashion.  Daring  the  season  it  waa 
crowded  with  celebrities  of  all  deseriptlona 
and  from  all  parts.  At  one  time  or  another 
Lady  Morgan  numbered  among  her  se- 
quaintances  nearly  everybody  of  distlnetion 
who  came  to  Dablln  or  London. 

01orvfn%  was  a  deUgbtful  hoatees. 
Society  seemed  to  be  her  natural  sphereu 
Her  features  were  well-formed,  her  dark 
eyes  lamlnous  with  feeling  and  intelligeneei 
and  her  smile  was  singularly  aweel  She 
played  on  the  harp  with  taste,  and  aang 
the  songs  of  her  native  land  in  a  etear, 
sweet  voice  which  in  her  younger  daya 
was  much  admired.  Her  manners  were 
charming ;  her  conversation  sparkled  with 
wit,  humour,  and  information.  Moreover, 
she  was  odd,  eccentric,  original ;  the  frank 
audacity  of  her  remarks  was  often  very 
refreshing.  She  could  tell  Irish  atortea  ao 
comically  that  it  was  impossible  for  even 
her  high-bred  audience  to  resist  a  hoarty 
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laogb.  la  short)  the  knew  the  art  of 
pleasiDg  to  perfection. 

Dress,  however,  was  Gloryina's  great 
"forte."  For  her,  fashion  was  simply 
folly.  She  always  dressed  in  her  own 
fsDtastlo  way,  whatever  might  be  the 
prevailing  modi".  Behold  her,  then,  at 
one  of  those  Viceregal  balls  where  she 
often  appeared,  flaltoring  aboat  in  a  white 
moslin  gown  and  green  sash|  without 
feathers  or  train,  sporting  a  dose-cropped 
wig  bonnd  with  a  fillet  of  gold!  No 
wonder  this  odd  little  woman  of  fifty-five, 
with  her  strange  costume  and  strange 
ways,  created  quite  a  sensation  among  the 
fair  women  and  brave  men  who  thronged 
the  Castle  ballroom. 

Lady  Morgan  was  a  staunch  Liberal,  a 
constantand  consistent  lover  of  her  country, 
though  by  no  means  a  bigot.  With  the 
populace  of  Dublin  she  was  almost  as  great 
a  favourite  as  Dan  0*Connell  himself. 
When  she  went  to  the  theatre,  or  any 
other  place  of  amusement,  she  was  wel- 
comed with  noisy  demonstrations  of  regard. 
Some  unknown  genius  made  a  *'pome" 
about  her,  which  is  very  racy  of  the  soil : 

Ocb,  DnbliD  sure,  there  »  no  doubtin'. 

Is  the  greatest  city  upon  the  say ; 
Tia  there  youUl  hear  O'Connell  spoatin*, 

An'  Lady  Morgan  makin'  tay. 

Beggars  and  tramps  in  the  streets  lifted 
up  their  voices  and  blessed  her  with  Keltic 
fervour  and  fluency — as  well  they  might 
She  records  the  remarkable  benediction 
received  from  one  old  woman  to  whom 
ahe  had  given  aizpeuce  : 

''  Cob,  thin  1  May  the  Lord  bless  yer 
swate  honour  I  An'  may  ivery  hair  on  yer 
head  be  tbumed  into  a  mowld  candle  to 
light  yer  lowl  to  glory  1 " 

In  conversation  Lady  Morgan  was  most 
entertaining.  Many  of  her  Imt  sallies  had 
reference  to  subjects  of  the  hour,  which 
have  now  lost  much  of  their  interest ;  but 
many  others  are  worth  preserving.  Her 
favourite  invitation  to  a  married  gentleman 
waa :  "  Be  sure  you  come,  and  bring  the 
woman  that  owns  you." 

Nothing  could  hit  off  that  tuft-hunting 
little  poet,  Thomas  Moore,  better  than 
this  :  '*  Moore  looks  very  old  and  bald, 
bat  still  retains  his  cock-sparrow  air." 

Of  Colbum,  her  publisher,  she  said : 
"  He  was  a  man  who  could  not  take  his 
tea  without  a  stratagem." 

When  she  was  introduced  to  the  learned 
Mrs.  Somerville,  she  said :  "  I  have  long 
revered  you  without  presuming  to  under- 
stand yon." 


Describing  a  party  at  which  she  had  met 
a  number  of  celebrities,  *'  There,"  she  said, 
"was  Miss  Jane  Poitar,  looking  like  a 
shabby  canoness ;  there  was  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville in  an  astronomical  cap.  I  dashed  in» 
in  my  blue  satin  and  point  lace,  and  showed 
them  how  an  authoress  should  dress." 

Again  she  speaks  of  Miss  Porter,  then 
popular  as  the  author  of  "The  Scottiah 
Chiefs  " :  "I  met  Jane  Porter.  She  told 
me  she  was  taken  for  me  the  other  night, 
and  talked  to  as  such  by  a  party  of 
Americans !  She  is  tall,  lank  and  lean, 
and  lackadaisical,  dressed  in  the  deepest 
black,  with  rather  a  battered  black  gaozo 
hat,  and  an  air  of  a  regular  Melpomene. 
I  am  the  reverse  of  idl  this,  'et,  sans 
vanite,'  the  best  dressed  woman  wherevw 
I  go.  Last  night  I  wore  a  blue  aatin 
trimmed  fully  with  magnificent  point  lace 
and  stomacher,  *  ^  la  S6vlgn^/  light  blue 
velvet  hat  and  feather,  wi&  an  aigrette  of 
sapphires  and  diamondF.     <  Yoil^  1 ' " 

"Yoi)^/'  indeed  1  That  odd  litUe  woman, 
four  feet  high,  old  enough  to  be  a  great- 
grandmother,  parading  herself  "^  la 
S^vign^,"  must  have  been  a  curious 
spectacle;  and  no  doubt  Jane  Porter 
thought  so.  Yet  it  was  a  liarmless  sort 
of  vanity  after  alL 

During  her  reign  in  Dublin,  Lady 
Morgan  was  not  idl&  She  and  Sir  Charles 
went  to  France  in  1815.  On  their  return 
she  published  "France,"  a  book  that  con- 
tained picturesque  and  lively  sketches  of 
that  beautiful  country.  The  usual  "  slash- 
ing "  article  by  Croker  soon  appeared  in 
the  "  Qaarterly."  Lady  Morgan  replied  in 
her  novel,  "  Florence  Msccarthy,"in  which 
Croker  is  held  up  to  ridicule  under  the 
name  of  Crawley ;  but  her  caricature  was 
not  very  successful. 

In  1820  she  issued  a  work  called  "Italy," 
after  a  tour  in  that  country  with  her 
husband.  Italian  scciety  bein^  then  little 
known  by  the  average  Englishman,  her 
frank  and  fearless  descriptions  of  it  caused 
no  small  stir.  Of  course  the  "  Qaarterly," 
"  savage  and  tartarly,"  fell  upon  her  tooth 
and  nail  It  spoke  of  her  "indelicacy, 
ignorance,  vanity,  and  malignity";  and 
it  declared  that  "this  woman  is  utterly 
incorrigible  " ! 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Salvator  Rosa  " 
was  "this  woman's"  next  attempt  in 
literature.  Colbum  gave  her  five  hundred 
pounds  and  a  velvet  dress  for  the  copyright. 

"The  O'Bxiens  and  the  OTiahertys" 
appeared  in  1827;  then  followed  "The 
Book  of  the  Boudoir";  and  in  1830  a 
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seoond  work  on  France  waa  prodaced  by 
her  indefatigable  pen. 

About  t^iis  time  Irish  politics  nnderwent 
a  complete  reyolat*on.  Catholte  Eman- 
cipation had  been  achieved,  a  reform  which 
both  Sir  Oharles  Morgan  and  his  wife  had 
cordidly  supported.  But  after  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  accomplished,  society  in 
Dublin  began  to  change.  Lady  Morgan 
could  not  change  with  it,  so  she  broke  up 
her  court  in  Kildare  Street,  and  removed 
with  her  household  gods  to  that  great 
centre  of  the  literary,  political,  social,  and 
artbtic  unlvene«  London. 

V.     THE  SINKING  STAR. 

The  Morgans  took  a  house  at  Albert 
Gate,  near  Hyde  Park,  where  the  little 
queen  set  up  her  gay  court  without  delay. 
It  was  soon  visited  by  the  rank  and  fashion, 
as  well  as  the  ''  litterateurs,"  of  the 
metropolis.  But  the  duties  of  social  life 
were  quite  insufficient  to  absorb  the  energies 
of  this  wonderful  little  woman.  Literary 
work  never  lost  its  attraction  until  she  was 
laid  under  the  sod.  In  1838  she  published 
"The  Princess,"  containing  descriptive 
sketches  of  life  In  Brussels.  About  the 
same  time  a  paternal  Government  awarded 
her  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  in 
recognition  of  her  services  to  Irish  literature. 
Possibly  this  only  stimulated  her  to  fresh 
exertions;  for  in  1839  appeared  '^ Dramatic 
Sketches  from  Baal  Life,"  and  in  1840  the 
first  two  volumes  of  *' Woman  and  Her 
Master/'  which — like  many  another  great 
work — was  left  to  the  world  unfinished. 

But  the  shadows  of  sunset  were  be- 
ginning to  gather  on  the  lower  slopes.  In 
1848  Sir  Charles  died.  He  was  a  singu- 
larly amiable  man  whom  everybody  liked. 
Ho  had  been  the  kindest  and  most  In- 
dulgent of  husbands ;  they  had  lived  very 
iiappily  together  for  tiiirty-one  years,  and 
his  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  his  sorrowing 
widow.  Nevertheless,  the  buoyancy  of 
her  spirits  could  not  be  subdued.  She 
recovered  her  natural  gaiety.  But  in  1847 
the  death  of  her  beloved  sister,  Olivia, 
nearly  broke  her  heart.  The  companions 
of  her  youth  were  bM  passing  into  the 
Silent  Land,  leaving  her  the  lonely  survivor 
of  early  glories. 

Still  she  did  not  give  way.  The  living, 
breathing,  pushbg,  struggling  world  was 
around  her,  and  she  was  still  both  in  It  and 
of  it  She  was  always  young— she  de- 
tested  dates,  she  said ;  and  she  made  It  a 
rule  In  early  life  never  to  allow  her  temper 
to  be  ruffled  by  anything.    And,  indeed, 


the  little  woman  never  did  grow  old.  We 
are  all  just  as  old  as  we  think  we  are ;  as 
the  great  master  of  the  human  heart 
observes  :  "  There's  nothing  either  good  or 
bad  but  thinking  makes  it  so." 

Accordingly,  Lady  Morgan  went  on 
writing  books,  visiting  her  friends,  end 
giving  parties  and  receptions  until  the  end. 
On  Christmsfl  Day,  1858,  being  then 
eighty-one,  she  gave  a  birthday  dinner-perty, 
at  which  she  was  as  merry  as  a  cricket,  tellliig 
droll  stories,  and  even  singing  a  comk 
Irish  song,  *'  The  Night  Before  LeRy  was 
Stretched,"  which,  she  said,  '*  being  wriV 
ten  by  a  Church  dignitary  could  be  nothing 
but  good  words  I "  A  week  after  this  ap- 
peared her  "  Odd  Volume,*'  being  e  paeaage 
from  the  history  of  her  own  eventful 
Ufe. 

She  was  always  a  busy  bee.  Her  bio- 
grapher tells  us  how  she  spent  her  time : 
*'  ^ter  working  all  the  morning  firon  the 
moment  she  awoke  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon— her  dinner-hour— and  sending  the 
friend  who  worked  with  heri  home,  eoss- 
pletely  tired  out^  Lady  Morgan  dressed 
for  the  day,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
small  green  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  ai 
fresh  as  a  lark,  ready  to  receive  Tisitora,  to 
hear  and  to  tell  the  newest  gosaip  oi  the 
day;  and  she  frequently  had  a  Urge  party 
in  the  evening,  till  she  retired  at  last 
declaring  '  she  was  dead.'  " 

However,  the  end  was  not  far  otL  The 
luminous  eyes  were  to  grow  dark  at  last, 
and  the  noble  head  to  be  laid  low.  On  St 
Patrick's  Day,  1859,  she  gave  a  mnaical 
morning  party  to  a  fashionable  gathering 
at  which  she  was  as  gay  and  festive  as 
ever.  But  she  caught  a  cold,  from  whkh 
she  never  rallied ;  and  on  the  sixteenth  of 
April,  1859,  she  passed  peacefully  away 
from  the  world  she  had  so  long  loved  end 
amused. 


DR.  MEREDITH'S  ASSISTANT. 

Bt  mabgaret  moule. 

Author  of"  The  Jkirtemth  Brydain,**  *'  Catherint  Xfaidmemti 
BurdiH,"  "  Berwjlt  ofCUrgp,"  "  Tm  VUar't  AmU,^  «tc,  «£«. 


GHAFTSR  L 

Dr.  Meredith  was  feeling  aggrieved. 
His  horse  had  gone  dead  lame,  and  lus 
tricycle,  with  which  he  tried  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  second  steed,  had,  he  had  dis- 
covered that  morning,  a  broken  tyre  on  one 
of  the  wheels,  %e  had  been  oompellad, 
with  a  few  private  expresstons  of  Ids 
feelings,  to  send  it  to  be  mended,  and  lie 
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was  now  tramping  the  length  of  a  conntry 
lane  on  foot.  This  was  by  no  means  a 
satiBfaetory  arrangement  for  a  doctor  whose 
every  moment  was  filled  up,  and  more  than 
filled  np,  with  claims  on  his  time  and 
attention  which  overlapped  eadi  other,  so 
to  speak,  from  seven  o'clock  In  the  morning 
to  any  honr  of  the  night.  And  he  may  be 
forgiven  for  allowing  his  irritation  to  appear 
on  his  face  as  he  splashed  through  the 
mnd. 

It  was  April,  and  the  main  roads  were 
dry,  but  lanes  overarched  with  brambles 
and  trees  are  apt  to  take  their  own  time  to 
become  passable  In  comfort.  This  especial 
lane  was  known  as  the  "  HoUew  Holes," 
and  well  deserved  its  designation.  It  was 
pretty  enough  in  summer;  the  few  tourists 
who  found  their  way  to  that  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  Devon  unanimously  pronounced 
it  **  charmhig.''  It  was,  they  further  de- 
clared, the  very  picture  of  a  Devonshire 
lane. 

The  dwellers  in  and  near  Blary  Combe — 
which  was  the  time-honoured  local  con- 
traction of  Combe  Saint  Mary — thought 
otherwise.  They  regarded  it  with  varying 
degrees  of  distaste;  the  villagers  looking 
upon  it  as  one  of  their  trials,  which,  being 
inseparable  from  the  lot  of  man  on  this 
globe,  must  therefore  be  endured  with 
passive  resistance;  the  "gentry"  spending 
much  angry  breath  in  vituperation  of  over- 
seers, highways  boards,  road  surveyors, 
and  all  and  sundry  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be  responsible  for  its  condition,  and  ibr 
the  fact  that  it  was,  from  one  direction,  the 
only  approach  to  the  village. 

Dr.  Meredith  had  taken  his  fair  share  in 
this  said  vituperation  before  now,  but  at 
this  present  moment  he  was  not  reasoning 
about  its  cause ;  he  was  solely  occupied  in 
blaming  the  ill  luck  which  led  him  through 
the  Hollow  Holes  on  a  day  when  he  had 
the  great  misfortune  to  be  on  foot.  It  was 
now  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  Dr.  Meredith 
had  been  up  and  hard  at  work  since  half- 
past  seven.  He  had  just  ended  a  six 
miles'  tramp ;  he  was  tired,  worried,  and 
hungry;  this  morning  he  had  only  had  time 
for  a  very  scrambling  and  scanty  break- 
fast; he  was  still  a  good  quarter  of  an  hoar 
from  home,  and  had  yet  another  patient  to 
see  before  he  could  hope  to  reach  it.  On 
this  state  of  things  the  delay  caused  by  the 
stickiness  of  the  Hollow  Holes  came  like 
the  proverbial  last  straw.  Dr.  Meredith 
gave  way  to  a  muttered  exclamation  as  he 
splashed  himself  for  the  second  time  in 
extricating  himself  from  a  cart-track,  and 


strode  ahead  with  angry  vigour.  But  with 
the  exclamation  his  mind  made  a  sort  of 
rebound  from  this  its  last  irritation,  and,  as 
an  overworked  brain  will  often  do,  fell  back 
on  its  more  serious  subjects  of  worry. 

He  pulled  a  little  pocket-book  from  his 
breast-pocket,  unfastened  it  hastily,  and 
ran  his  eye  along  the  closely-written  list 
of  his  afternoon's  engagements. 

'*  Let  me  see,"  he  said  to  himself.  In  a 
sort  of  half  whisper  which  was  as  anxious 
and  irritated  as  was  his  face.  "  If  I  get  off 
by  two,  that  ought  to  do  me.  Old  Ford- 
ham  promised  to  have  his  beast  ready  by 
then,  and  if  I  make  the  old  hack  go,  I 
might  get  the  Woolton  and  Kingsgrave 
work  through  by  four.  That  would  let  me 
get  the  Norton  people,  old  Bury's  daughter, 
and  Matthews  seen  In  time  to  take  the 
Grange  and  Jennie  Ashcroft  on  my  way 
back,  and  get  home  by  seven,  I  think.  It 
must,  that's  all.  For  I  must  be  ready  for 
the  club  by  then,  and  I  equally  must  see  all 
these  people  to-day.  I  must  be  sharp  In 
starting,  though,  or  it  11  b9  a  tight  fit." 

At  this  instant  a  quavering  old  church 
clock  at  some  little  distance  l^gan  to  sound 
the  first  of  a  series  of  struggling  strokes. 
Its  sound  floated  uncertainly  across  the 
soft  spring  air,  and  Dr.  Meredith  broke  off 
in  his  reflections  to  count  the  strokes  hi- 
stinctively.  There  were  two  for  each 
quarter. 

*'  A  quarter  to  one,"  he  said  to  himself 
hopefully,  as  the  third  set  quavered  out 
*'  That'll  do  ! "  But  the  fourth  began  as 
the  words  were  uttered.  "  One  I  By  all 
that's  good  I "  he  exclaimed,  <*  I  shan't  get 
much  more  than  a  look  at  any  lunch  ! " 

With  the  redoubled  energy  of  a  man 
for  whom  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  or 
less  is  of  serious  importance,  he  quickened 
his  pace  until  it  was  as  fast  as  any  walk, 
which  is  not  a  run,  may  be. 

Three  minutes  later  he  had  come  to  the 
end  of  the  Hollow  Holes  and  into  the 
bright  glare  of  the  April  sunshine.  Im- 
mediately in  front  of  him  lay  a  broad, 
irregular  common,  with  a  rough  track 
running  across  it.  On  one  side  of  the 
track  was  a  pond,  gleaming  in  the  April 
son  like  a  mirror,  and  round  it  a  brood  of 
ducks  was  being  mercilessly  chased  by  a 
little  group  of  children  in  pinafores, 

<*  Here  I "  shouted  Dr.  Meredith,  "  you 
go  home  to  your  dinners,  and  leave  those 
ducks  to  get  theirf,  or  I  shall  come  and 
see  your  mothers  ! " 

With  an  alacrity  that  proved  Dr.  Mere- 
dith to  be  a  power  in  their  eyes,  the  pina- 
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forea  aoattered  themselves  in  the  direetioa 
of  the  cottages  which  lay  on  the  edge  of 
the  common. 

Dr.  Meredith  strode  on  to  where  the 
rongh  track  left  the  common  abrnptly. 
Here,  as  if  to  mark  its  increased  dignity, 
it  was  mended  with  stones.  That  is  to 
say,  a  great  heap  of  them  had  been  cast 
down  npon  the  worst  part  of  it,  and  then 
left  for  the  passer-by  to  walk  over  or  avoid 
at  his  wUl.  He  took  the  cirenitoas  little 
track  which  proved  that  most  people  pre- 
ferred the  latter  course,  and  entered  npon 
a  village,  street 

It  very  confidently  asserted  itself  to  be 
a  street,  and  for  the  dwellers  in  it  donbu 
less  preserved  all  the  characteristics  which 
represented  that  term  to  their  minds.  Ee- 
solved  Into  its  component  parts,  it  was  a 
fairly  broad  road,  bordered  on  either  side 
with  cottages  of  various  sizes  and  forms, 
most  of  them  set  back  in  gardens ;  gardens 
so  irregular  and  varying  in  shape  that 
the  edge  of  the  road  was  by  them  made 
to  consist  of  a  curving  line,  meander- 
ing from  a  yew  hedge  which  enclosed  a 
fair-sized  garden  to  a  paling  which  shut 
in  a  narrow  strip  of  potato  ground,  and  so 
on  throughout  the  length  of  the  whole 
street.  Here  and  there  the  line  was 
broken  by  larger  houses  than  the  cottages : 
small  farmhouses,  with  their  small  yards 
and  "buildings"  at  their  backs,  and  a 
few  houses  evidently  belonging  to  the 
'*  bettermost"  inliabitants  of  Mary  Oombe. 

Dr«  Meredith  walked  up  the  street 
quickly.  It  was  very  empty  and  sUent,  the 
whole  population  being  more  or  less  en- 
gaged in  using  tne  ''  dinner  ii^our  "  to  the 
best  advantage.  About  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrance  to  the  street  he  stopped. 
On  his  left  was  a  house  standing  back  in  a 
long  yard,  and  the  contents  of  the  yard — 
heaps  of  planks,  a  half-made  waggon^  and 
a  small  cart  wtdch  had  lost  a  shaft — pro- 
claimed its  owner's  calling  plainly  even 
without  the  '*  Thomas  Wilson,  carpenter,'' 
inscribed  on  a  board  over  the  house  door. 
Dr.  Meredith  opened  the  yard  gate,  strode 
through  it,  and  knocked  sharply  with  his 
knuckles  on  the  house  door.  The  knock 
was  unanswered.  He  waited  a  moment, 
and  then,  lifting  the  latch,  he  entered. 

« Wilson  1"  he  said  in  a  raised  voice, 
"Wilson  I" 

At  the  end  of  the  narrow  stone  passage 
appeared  a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves ;  a  man 
whose  harassed,  anxious  face  lightened 
considerably  as  he  saw  Dr.  MerediUi.  The 
latter  wasted  no  time  on  preliminaries. 


"  Well,  my  good  fellow,"  he  said  terMly, 
'^I  suppose  I  can  go  upl  How  Is  the 
wife,  eh  1 " 

The  shadow  that  had  lifted  itself  from 
the  man's  countenance  fell  again  hestvily. 

"I  was  just  putting  on  my  coat  to  come 
for  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "  She's  been  very 
bad  all  this  morning.  Yes,  sifi  go  op,  it 
you  please." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  was  the  reaponae^ 
and  almost  before  the  words  were  spoken, 
Dr.  Meredith  had  turned  up  a  narrow  stair 
which  he  evidently  knew  well,  and  with  a 
word  of  announcement  had  opened  the 
door  of  a  room  at  its  head.  It  was  a  small, 
neat  room,  which  gave  an  impression  of 
containing  absolutely  nothing  but  a  bed,  on 
which  lay  a  woman's  figure  propped  up  with 
pillowa  The  window  was  opposite  the 
door,  and  through  it  the  full  strength  of 
the  spring  sun  fell  on  Dr.  Meredith*  and 
lighted  up  every  detail  of  his  face  and 
person.  His  figure  was  tall  and  broad; 
there  was  a  certain  '*  well  set  up  "  air  about 
his  bearing  that  gave  an  impresaicMi  of 
quick,  alert  movements,  and  at  the  sane 
time  betokened  in  him  the  possesaioa  of 
considerable  dignity  and  self-respeetb  It 
would  be  difficult,  evidently,  to  piiianms 
upon  Dr.  Meredith's  good  opinion;  and 
ho  would  be  a  bold  man  who  thought  of 
attempting  it  But  if  any  stranger  had, 
from  this,  reasoned  that  Dr.  Meredith  was 
stiff  or  nngenial,  the  impression  woald  have 
been  quickly  dissipated  by  his  faee.  It 
was  a  very  pleasant  face,  not  onlj  in 
feature,  though  persons  who  deserihed 
Dr.  Meredith  aa  "good-looking"  were 
neither  wanting  nor  in  error  when  they 
did  so.  Its  expression  was  at  once  keen, 
sympathetic,  and  strong.  And  the  time 
characteristics  seemed  to  find  aeope  to 
display  themselves  everywhere — in  his  firm 
mouth,  which  was  not  concealed  hj  the 
very  small  moustache  he  wore;  in  his 
square  forehead,  and  his  keen  eyes,  in 
which  last  they  were  all  accentuated  and 
deepened  by  a  touch  of  quick  humoar.  It 
was  a  face  that  deserved  trust  quite  as 
much  as  respect ;  and  in  the  eight  months 
that  had  elapsed  since  he  came  to  Mary 
Combe  its  inhabitants  had  learned  to  give 
Dr.  Meredith  both. 

He  stepped  quietly  up  to  the  bod,  msad 
as  he  did  so  every  trace  of  the  irritation 
and  worry  that  liad  possessed  him  in  his 
walk  disappeared  as  completely  as  if  they 
had  never  been.  A  voice,  face,  and  wy^ppeT 
that  were  wholly  kindly  and  sympathetic 
greeted  the  woman  before  him.    He  m^ht 
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hftT8  had  An  hour  to  spare  instead  of  being 
prened  for  eyery  moment. 

She  was  a  yonng  woman  of  abont 
twenty-three ;  evidently  in  the  last  stages 
of  dedine,  and  as  evidently  unaware  of  the 
f  sot,  bat  possessed  wholly  by  that  pathetic 
inoontroTertible  hopefulness  which  is  one 
of  the  ineyiUble  signs  of  the  end. 

"  Wilson's  been  worrying  me  to  let  him 
go  for  yon  all  the  morning,  sir/'  she  besan. 
"My  oongVs  been  rather  bad,  and  I 
thought  I'd  keep  np  here;  bat  I  seem 
better  in  myseli  It's  jast  the  wind's 
tamed  eolder,  I  make  no  doabt." 

*<No  doabt,  Mra  Wilson  1"  was  the 
cheery  answer.  "  And  now,  let's  see  what 
it  has  done  to  yoo." 

Ten  minutes  later,  Dr.  Meredith  de- 
scended the  narrow  stairs  again,  to  find 
Wilson  waiting  for  him  below. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  her,  sir  % "  was 
his  anxious  question. 

*'I  think  shft's  low  this  mombg,  my 
man,  oertainly,"  Dr.  Meredith  said.  "  But 
keep  your  spirits  np,  and  hers,  too.  I'il 
change  her  medicine  if  you'll  send  one 
of  your  boys  up  at  once  for  it.  And  I'll 
look  in  Agabi  this  evening  some  tima" 

Without  waiting  for  Wilson's  thanks, 
Dr.  Meredith  strode  on  up  the  street ;  and 
as  he  walked  the  worried  expression  re- 
asserted itself  like  a  returning  cloud. 

''  Mrs.  Wilson  1 "  he  murmured. 
'*  Where  on  earth  can  I  get  her  in  this 
evening  t  I  wiU,  though  1  Thu's  certain. 
Now  for  some  lunch.  I  shall  do  it  yet  by 
two." 

He  stopped  as  he  spoke  at  a  house 
standing  further  back  from  the  street  than 
any  he  had  yet  passed.  It  was  surrounded 
by  a  brick  wall,  a  gate  in  which  he  opened 
and  walked  through  a  fair-iised  garden  to 
the  firont  door.  It  stood  sj«r,  he  pushed 
it  open  hastily,  entered,  and  opened  a 
door  on  his  right  hand.  This  he  let  fall 
together  again  with  a  sound  of  irritation. 

"  Mrs.  French  ! "  he  ealled,  loudly. 
*'  Mrv.  French !  Fm  waiting,  please,  and 
in  a  great  hurry  1 " 

With  these  words  he  went  back  into  the 
room  into  which  he  had  glanced  and  sat 
down  at  the  end  of  a  table,  where  a  tray 
covered  with  a  white  doth,  and  bearing 
the  modest  burden  of  one  single  silver 
fork,  seemed  to  indicate  a  dim  future 
prospect  of  luncheon. 

**  I  do  believe  no  woman  knows  what 
panetuality  meansl"  he  ejuculated  angrily. 
''  When  I  told  her,  too,  the  last  thiog,  thai 
I  should  be  hurried  1 "  I 


His  further  soliloquy  was  broken  in  upon 
by  a  oomplieated  sound,  sometUng  like  a 
machine  getting  into  working  onler;  a 
combination  of  a  heavy,  irregular  footfall, 
a  clinking  of  spoons  and  glass,  and  the 
rattling  of  a  dish-cover  on  a  dish  too  large 
for  it ;  the  whole  eombhied  with  a  quick 
series  of  breathless  gasps^  Thiseombiution 
gave  Dr.  Meredith  some  satisfaction,  for 
his  face  decidedly  lightened  as  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  foot,  and  the  working 
power  of  the  oombhiation,  a  figure  bearing 
a  tray,  entered. 

"  It's  very  late,  Mrs.  French,"  he  said 
sternly,  as  the  figure,  wliich  was  that  of  a 
portly  woman  of  fifty-five  or  so^  proceeded 
to  add  the  items  on  her  tray  to  the  forlorn 
silver  fork.  "I  said  a  quarter-past  one, 
and  it's  more  like  half-past,  now." 

*'  I  know  you  did,  sir,  and  that's  the 
truth;  but  I've  been  that  harassed  and 
put  about  this  morning,  sir,  with  sending 
after  you,  that  I've  got  a  bit  beliind,  in 
consequence." 

The  last  two  words  were  Mrs.  French's 
great  weapons  in  the  battle  of  life.  She 
considered  that,  pronounced  with  due  and 
slow  emphasis,  they,  in  themselves,  con- 
stituted a  perfectly  unanswerable  climax  to 
any  argument;  and  she  therefore  wielded 
them  in  season  and  out  of  season,  with  a 
serene  unoonsciousneM  of  their  futility. 

Dr.  Meredith,  while  she  spoke,  was 
arranging  the  dish  and  plate  she  brooght 
with  his  own  hands,  for  the  promotion  of 
more  haste.  He  stopped  short,  however, 
as  she  ended,  and  turned  sharply  round : 

'I  Sending  after  me  1 "  he  said  hastily, 
"  what  for,  Mrs.  French  1  Who  have  you 
sent  after  me  t " 

*'  Lor,  you  never  mean  to  say  you've  not 
met  Bill  Scrong,  sir  I  And  I  sent  him  a 
quarter  after  tirelve,  I  having  told  him  you 
were  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  gone  to 
Euott's  Green  up  the  Hollow  Holes;  he 
said  hto'd  go,  in  consequence." 

'*  Who  wanted  me  t  What  did  he  come 
fort" 

Mrs.  French  was  standing  with  the  dish- 
cover  in  her  hand  all  this  time,  and  the 
only  way  in  which  she  seemed  able  to 
meet  this  terse  question  was  by  a  gesture 
that  included  this  useful  article. 

*'  Why,  sir,  he  brought  a  note  for  you  to 
go  to  Mr.  Marlitt's  lodge,  sir.  Saunders, 
the  gamekeeper,  h4S  h%d  an  accident,  Bill 
says — serioup,  it's  like  to  be,  from  what  I 
cooM  judge." 

"Ngver  mind  what  ii's  likely  to  bel 
When  did  he  arrive  t " 
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"  Oh,  I  do&'t  know,  sir ;  that  I  eonldn't 
flay.  Bat  that  ain't  ail,  air ;  while  he  waa 
talkln'  to  me  a  man  came  faom  Stoke 
Vere  Beetory;  he  brooght  a  meisage, 
would  yon  go  as  soon  as  yon  eonld,  the 
Beverend  Swinton  has  hart  his  wrist  or 
something  o'  that.  And  I  gave  Bill  that 
message,  too,  as  he  was  goin',  and  sent  the 
man  mk  home  along." 

*'  Anything  else  %  "  Dr.  Meredith  spoke 
with  a  grim  terseness  which  was  qoite  lost 
on  Mrs.  French.  She  was  wont  to  describe 
her  master  as  a  "  short,  qaick  gentleman," 
and  this,  to  her,  embraced  every  phase  of 
feeling  on  Dr.  Meredith's  part 

*'  I^,  sir,"  she  answered ;  "  nothing  of 
no  importance.  Only  Mary  Brown's  grand- 
child  drank  a  lot  of  the  old  man's  coogn  staff 
by  mistake,  and  she  sent  here  after  yoa. 
Bat  Alfred  Johnson's  gone  along  to  her, 
sir." 

''Then  Mary  Brown's  grandchild  is 
settled  for  ever  by  this  time ! "  mattered 
Dr.  Meredith  nnder  his  breath.  At  the 
same  moment  he  rose  from  his  scarcely- 
tasted  lanch  and  pashed  his  chair  away. 
'^Fordham's  horse  will  be  here  for  me 
directly,"  he  said.  *'  When  they  bring  it, 
tell  them  to  saddle  It  at  once,  please." 

He  seised  his  hat  and  went  harriedly 
oat  of  the  froat  door,  and  down  the  village 
street  in  the  direction  of  the  dwelling  of 
the  aforesidd  Mary  Brown  at  a  pace 
which,  if  they  had  not  been  accastomed  to 
seeing  him  always  in  a  harry,  woald  have 
startled  the  phlegmatic  male  popalatf on  of 
Mary  Combe,  which  waa  jast  setting  oat 
for  its  afternoon's  work. 

Alfred  Johnson  was  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
of  "  snperior "  parentage  in  Mary  Combe, 
who  IukI  been  taken  on,  at  his  own  earnest 
reqaest,  by  Dr.  Meredith,  to  ''  learn  some- 
thmg  of  'dispensing,  in  order  to  try  for  a 
dispenser's  sitnation  later  on."  Believing 
the  boy  to  be  fairly  intelligent.  Dr.  Mere- 
dith had  sangainely  hoped  that  some  alight 
lessening  of  .labonr  to  himself  might  be 
the  resolt.  He  had  long  realised  how 
mach  too  sangnine  he  had  been,  and  he 
had  farther  laid  strict  orders  on  the  yoath 
in  qaestion  never  to  meddle  with  any  thbg 
or  anybody,  on  his  own  account. 

A  qaarter  of  an  hoar  later  he  retamed, 
mounted  his  waiting  horse,  and  set  off 
twenty  mfaiates  late  on  the  round  that 
had  already  been  so  foil  of  pressing  ap- 
pointments that  it  could  hold  no  more, 
with  two  more  to  be  cqueezed  in,  and  Mra 
Wilson  to  be  seen  on  his  way  home. 

He  left  the  village  by  the  opposite  direc- 


tion from  that  of  the  Hollow  Holes,  and 
the  horse  was  soon  answering  to  hia  hand 
along  a  good  high-road;  that  gleamed  white 
and  dusty  in  the  afternoon  sun. 

<' Goodness  only  knows  how  this  is  to 
be  done  1"  he  said  wearily  to  hlmael^  as 
he  tried  for  the  thbd  time  to  resffrange 
the  work  before  him,  so  as  to  make  it 
take  in  the  two  extra  appotntmeDts. 
'<  It  must  be,  that's  all  I  know  I  Bat 
I  can't  do  it  by  myself  much  longSTi  and 
that's  all  about  it.  The  pracdea  la  £ar  be- 
yond one  man's  power.  And  there's  more 
work  to  be  had  u  I  could  only  get  throagh 
it."  He  broke  off  with  a  short  laugh, 
which  echoed  rather  sarcastioally  ia  the 
afternoon  air.  "  What's  the  use  of  talk- 
ing about  'can'tt'  though!"  he  added 
grfaily;  ^*it's  no  good  thinking  of  help^ 
for  it  simply  won't  run  to  it.  No^  my  Ix^, 
you  must  hammer  along  by  yourself.  I'd 
better  go  to  the  Marlitts'  first  and  that'll 
be  done,"  he  siid,  checking  his  horso^  and 
turning  It  sharply  into  a  side  lane  that 
led  off  the  high-road. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when  Dr. 
Meredith  and  the  horse,  both  with  an  air 
of  weariness  about  them,  found  themselves 
at  the  entrance  of  a  village  about  three 
miles  from  Mary  Combe,  Stoke  Vere 
by  name.  It  was  arranged  on  mach  the 
same  promiscuous  sort  of  principle  as  the 
former,  Its  houses  straggled  up  muoh  the 
same  sort  of  long  flowery  street^  which 
culminated,  as  it  were,  in  the  ehurch. 

By  its  side,  almost  under  its  shadow, 
stood  the  Rectory,  a  new,  smartly-biiDt 
house  that  harmonised  oddly  indeed  with 
the  sedate  gsey  beauty  of  the  little  old 
church. 

Dr.  Meredith  rode  up  the  street  and 
turned  in  at  the  Beetory  gate.  It  led  him 
into  a  drive  which  ran  through  a  garden 
bright  and  trim  with  April  flowers. 

'*  What  can  the  old  fellow  have  done  to 
himself  t"  mused  Dr.  Meredith  as  he 
walked  his  horse  between  the  seoited 
flower-beds.  ''3ome  of  his  archaeological 
gymnastics  are  at  the  bottom  of  it^ 
probably  1 " 

He  reached  the  front  door  and  de- 
mounted. With  the  reins  in  his  hand  he 
was  just  looking  about  for  something  to 
tie  them  to  whUe  he  rang  the  beU,  when 
he  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  v^^e  at 
his  elbow. 

«  Dr.  Meredith  i "  it  said.  "  Fm  glad 
you've  come." 

He  turned  quickly.  Beside  him  stood  a 
girl  of  nineteen,  dressed  in  a  Une  aerge 
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froek.  This  wm  by  no  means  lo  Ingennom 
an  attire  aa  might  be  imagined.  Miaa 
Bote  Sirinton  took  eare  to  Have  all  her 
"  things "  made  aooording  to  the  yery 
newest  lights  she  knew  of,  and  there  were 
all  of  theie  in  the  elaborationa  of  her  bloe 
gown.  She  knew  herself  to  be  a  pretty 
girl,  and  she  had  long  ago  ordained  that 
her  piettinesa  should  be  set  off  to  the  best 
possible  adTantage.  A  great  deal  of  red- 
'  brown  hair,  a  pair  of  large,  wide^pen  blue 
eyes^  and  a  pretty  month,  made  up  a  Tory 
attractiYe  whole.  The  beantifol  hair  was 
"done  np"  in  the  newest  and  most 
elaborate  fashion,  to  eorrespond  with  her 
gown ;  and  the  hand  she  held  ont  to  Dr. 
Meredith  waa  poised  at  an  angle  carefnlly 
stodied  from  what  ahe  had  learned,  in  a 
recent  vbit  to  London,  as  to  the  habits  of 
"smart  people.**  One  of  the  ambitions  of 
Rose  Swinton's  life  was  to  be  oonsidered 
'*  smart" 

Her  days  were  at  her  own  disposal,  for 
she  was  the  mistress  of  the  Beetory.  Mrs. 
Swinton  had  died  at  Bose's  birth,  and  the 
only  other  daughter  had  long  been  married. 
Most  of  her  father's  spare  time  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  archsaologieal  pursuits  which 
were  his  one  mania;  therefore,  save  for 
the  very  sUght  amount  of  parish  work  she 
did  to  please  her  father,  she  was  free  to 
eultiyate  "  smartness  "  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent^ and  to  gather  about  her  to  that  end 
all  the  youngermemberaof  the  neighbouring 
clerical  f amSies  who  chanced  to  sympathise 
with  her  longings. 

"  I  began  to  think  that  you  had  not  got 
my  message,"  she  continued. 

''I  did  not  get  it  so  soon  as  you  In- 
bended,"  he  answered.  "  But  I  am  sorry  I 
sould  not  have  got  here  earlier  in  any  case. 

[  hope *' 

Bose  Swinton  faiterrupted  him. 
<«  Oome  in,"  she  cried,  "  and  I'll  send 
Foseph  to  your  horse.  Father  is  in  his 
itudy.  We've  not  seen  a  single  soul  all 
lay ;  he  and  I  haye  been  absolutely  alone 
ogether — a  dull  fate  for  the  poor  dear 
hing,  eyen  before  this  happened." 

She  was  preceding  him  along  a  passage 
a  ahe  spoke,  and  breaking  off,  she  toruMi 
nd  threw  a  glance  oyer  her  shoulder, 
glance  that  seemed  to  inylte  him  to 
ontradict  her,  and  she  gaye  a  smile 
rhioh  showed  a  loyely  row  of  eyen  white 
9etb. 

Dr.  Meredith,  apparently,  did  not  see  the 
lance.  He  made  no  response,  but  seemed 
>  arouse  himself  from  a  sort  of  abstraction, 
I  he  said  quickly : 


**How  did  your  father  meet  with  this 
aeddent,  Miss  Swinton  I " 

"  You  know  what  he  is,"  was  the  answer, 
given  with  a  light  and  very  pretty  laugh. 
**  He  was  up  a  ladder,  deciphering  some 
inscription  or  other  in  the  church;  it 
slipped,  and  he  fell.  Fortunately  it  was  a 
very  short  one.  But  how  he  got  off  with 
nothing  but  a  hurt  wrist,  I  can't  conceive. 
Here  we  are,"  she  added,  stopping  before 
a  door.  '*  Go  in,  will  you.  Dr.  Meredith, 
and  I'll  go  and  see  about  some  tea  for 
you." 

Paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  Dr. 
Meredith's  emphatic  statement  as  to  the 
haste  he  was  in  to  get  back|  Bose  Swinton 
walked  rapidly  across  the  passage  towards 
the  drawing-room  and  rang  the  bell  for  tea. 
She  was  accustomed  to  disregard  people's 
assertions  if  they  chanced  to  d&fer  with  her 
own  point  of  view. 

There  was  a  smile  on  her  pretty  face 
which  very  thinly  covered  consfderaUe 
irritation,  when  Dr.  Meredith  emerged  from 
Mr.  Swinton's  study,  followed  by  hJs 
patient,  and  prepared  then  and  there  to 
take  his  leave  of  Bose,  who  stood  waiting 
in  the  doorway  opposite  to  welcome  him  to 
tea. 

''No,  thank  you.  Miss  Bose,"  he  said, 
"  Indeed,  it's  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
I'm  glad  to  tell  you  that  your  father's  wrist 
Is  not  put  out.  It  is  only  a  very  severe 
wrench  and  bruise.  But^  my  dear  sir,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Mr.  Swinton,  "it  is  a 
perfect  miracle  that  it  is  no  worse.  You 
really  should  forswear  laddera" 

Mr.  Swinton,  a  quiet,  meek-IooUng  man 
of  about  sixty,  assented  patiently  to  this 
remark.  Mr.  Swinton's  way  of  meeting 
life  had  been  to  assent  patiently  to  all  it 
brought  him,  including  fails  daughter. 

And  he  found  it  both  well  and  necessary 
to  pursue  this  quiet  course  of  action  for 
some  moments  after  Dr.  Meredith  had  said 
a  final  good-bye.  Tiie  latter,  meanwhile, 
was  urgbg  the  weary  energies  of  "Ford- 
ham's  beast,"  to  the  utmost  limit  com- 
patible with  consideration  for  them.  And, 
by  dint  of  so  doing,  he  contrived  to  reach 
Mary  Oombe  and  his  own  house  by  five 
minutes  to  seven,  leaving  himself  thereby 
just  time  to  dismount  and  take  his  way 
to  his  small  oonsulting-room,  in  time  for  a 
group  of  "club  patients,"  who  expected 
him  on  two  nights  a  week  to  be  ready  and 
desirous  to  listen  to  their  account  of  what- 
ever ills  they  might  be  enduring,  and  to 
assuage  them,  then  and  there,  for  ever. 

Thta  process  i^ai  over  at  half-past  eight, 
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and  then  Dr.  Meredith  went  oat  to  give 
Mm.  Wilflon  that  leoond  **  look  in  "  which 
he  had  promised.  This  done,  he  eat  down 
at  length  to  a  meal,  which  was  nominally 
dinner,  bat  which,  by  reason  of  its  long 
delayed  and  mach  over-cooked  condition, 
presented  scarcely  enough  sustenance  to  be 
called  by  that  name.  He  gave  np  the 
effort  to  get  through  Mrs.  French's  frizzled 
cookery,  and  fell  back  on  bread  and  cheese, 
glancing  at  intervals  as  he  ate  towards  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  weariness  that  seemed  to  say 
that  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  some 
farther  duty  that  remained  to  be  done  on 
the  other  side  of  that  door.  Such,  in 
truth,  was  the  fact  The  door  communi- 
cated with  the  rooms  that  he  used  as 
surgery  and  consulting-room,  and  no 
sooner  had  be  ended  hii  meal,  than  he 
rose  and  took  his  way  through  it  into  the 
surgery  to  do  some  dispensbg.  and  to 
undo  whatever  confusion  Alfred  Johnson's 
efforts  might  have  prepared  for  him  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  French  and  the  girl  who  helped 
her  *'  do  for  "  Dr.  Meredith,  came  ia  and 
cleared  away  the  remains  of  his  meal,  and 
then  Mrs.  French,  whose  experience  of 
life  had  induced  in  her  a  great  respect  for 
what  she  called  her  *' proper  rest,"  took 
herself  and  the  girl  to  enter  upon  it,  leaving 
the  house  quiet  and  stilL  The  only  sound 
in  the  sitting-room  was  the  crackling  of 
the  small  fire,  pleasant  enough  in  the  chill 
of  the  spring  night,  when  flames  flickered 
cheerfully  on  every  detail.  It  was  a  square 
room,  with  ugly  old-fashioned  fittings;  a 
heavy  oak  dado  and  cornice,  both  painted 
a  mustard-coloured  yellow;  and  a  red  fiock 
paper. 

The  house  itself  was  old.  It  was  one 
of  those  curious  old  houses  which  are  to  be 
found,  in  some  parts  of  England,  in  almost 
every  village ;  the  former  dwellings  of  that 
race  of  small  landed  gentry  that  has  so 


nearly  passed  away.  It  had  been  standing 
empty  for  a  long  time ;  in  consequence  oi 
that,  and  various  structural  defeeto.  Dr. 
Meredith  had  obtained  it  at  a  low  T«ni. 

But  none  of  its  rather  ugly  fittings  eoold 
make  the  room  seem  other  than  eomlort- 
able.  Dr.  Meredith's  posaessiona :  his  neat 
wriUng-table»  his  book-cases,  his  easy  chair« 
and  one  or  two  good  pictarefly  gave  it  an 
air  of  life  that  was  pleasant  enougli. 

It  was  striking  eleven  by  the  santa  dU 
quavering  church  dock,  whose  qaarten  he 
had  counted  in  the  Hollow  Hoiaa  at  one 
o'clock,  when  Dr.  Meredith  re-enteied 
his  sitting-room.  His  face  was  white  with 
actual  weariness,  and  his  brow  was  drawi 
into  a  sharp  frown  from  fati^ua  Ho  lei  the 
door  fall  together  behind  htm,  and  walked 
slowly  towards  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  roo;n,  dragged  out  a  chair  from  it  with 
a  weary  awkwardness  and  let  Umaelf  fall 
into  it  heavily.  He  sat  there  silently, 
resting  his  two  elbows  on  the  taUe^  mi 
supportbg  his  chin  in  his  hands  for  seveial 
mhiutes. 

"  It's  more  than  one  man  can  do,  witii 
the  best  will  in  the  world  1"  he  said  at 
length,  with  a  sort  of  hopeless  groan. 
*'  And  what  on  earth  am  I  to  do,  I  should 
like  to  knoir  1  I  can's  coin  the  screw  to 
pay  an  assistant.  I  wish  I  ooold,  that'i 
aUl" 

He  stared  steadQy  at  the  red  flock  paper 
as  if  vaguely  hoping  that  an  answer  of 
some  sort  might  evoke  itself  from  the  very 
walls.  At  last  he  rose  langnidiy,  and 
taking  the  lamp,  placed  ft  on  his  writing- 
table. 

"  ril  write  before  I  get  quite  too  fagged," 
he  said,  as  he  took  some  note-paper  oat  of 
a  drawer  and  sat  down.  **And  HI  tsfl 
her ;  one  must  have  a  groan  sometimei.'' 

He  drew  the  paper  into  position  and 
began  to  date  hb  letter ;  af  tei  the  date  he 
wrote : 

«My  dearest  Althea" 
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<•  COUE  into  the  glen,"  the  nM.  '<  The 
evening  is  wamii  we  shall  be  undifltnrbed 
there." 

The  two  walked  on  a  little  way  in 
silence.  The  Eothery  tumbled  and  roared 
beside  them  deep  down  in  its  rocky  bed, 
and  the  trees  above  only  answered  by 
flilence.  There  seemed  a  hash  everywhere 
except  dose  by  the  rushing  toirent. 
Penelope  was  snddenly  conacioos  that  she 
was  fiUed  with  happiness,  that  all  nature 
spoke  in  soft  words,  and  that  she  most  make 
the  most  of  this  moment  of  joy.  Forster's 
very  presence  was  happiness  for  her,  and 
she  loiew  it.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking 
to  himself  as  he  walked  by  her  side,  and 
It  was  not  till  they  had  reached  the  end 
of  the  glen,  and  were  once  more  oat  of 
sound  of  the  roarbg  torrent  that  he  spoke. 
Pendope  was  not  impatient.  She  was 
only  anzioos  to  prolong  the  time ;  she  was 
happy  in  his  presence,  and  his  silence  was 
sweet  balm  to  her  tronbled  spirit 

"I  ought  not  to  be  keeping  you,"  he 
said  at  kst,  ''but  now  that  ail  is  ready 
for  our  departure,  I  have  a  fear " 

'<  What  is  it t"  she  laughed  softly. 

"That  I  am  doing  you  a  great  wrong 
by  taking  Philip  away.  In  the  old  days 
my  mother  used  to  warn  me  that  I  was 
too  mastttrful,  aud  that  I  made  him  do 
all  I  wished.  She  spoke  half  in  fun, 
bat  there  was  truth  in  it,  I  know.  Now 
it  seems  that  the  old  power  is  not  gone. 
I    thought   that  though   his  affection  is 


strong,  his  marriage  must  break  the 
chain." 

"Marriage  does  not  destroy  love,"  said 
Penelope,  not  knowing  what  else  to  say. 

"  No,  of  course  not»  but  Philip  is  giving 
up  a  great  deal  for  me — for  our  work,  at 
least." 

"  He  does  not  find  enough  to  do  here." 

"But  he  should  have  thought  of  that 
sooner.  He — ^am  I  using  my  right  of 
friendship  too  freely  t " 

'*  No,  no — say  what  you  like." 

"  He  may  have  higher  duties  than  those 
he  is  going  to  undertake." 

"I  should  never  keep  any  one  back 
from  duty,"  said  Penelope  in  a  low  voice, 
feeling  that  she  was  sinking  very  low  in 
her  own  estimation. 

"  He  hardly  realises  your  generosity  and 
your  nobility,"  said  Forster,  suddenly 
thinking  how  much  he  had  misunderstood 
this  woman,  and  that,  had  he  won  her, 
he  would  have  won  a  perfect  woman.  Was 
it  possible  that  Philip  was  unworthy  of  her 
and  Incapable  of  realising  all  she  wast 
Sympathy  is  a  dangerous  gift  when  offered 
to  a  nuurried  woman,  but  Forster  was 
blinded  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
He  took  Penelope's  hand  which  was 
resting  on  the  stile.  "You  are  a  very 
noble  and  a  very  generous  woman.  You 
may  be  sure  that  the  thought  of  you 
will  help  me  much  in  my  work.  If  life  had 
been  other  than  it  is,  if  fate  had  chosen 
another  path  for  us  both — but  as  it  is,  as  it 
is,  you  must  remember  that  I  shall  try  to 
remind  Philip  that  he  has  other  duties 
than  to  me." 

Forster  had  once  fancied  himself  in  love 
with  this  woman.  He  had  dreamed  a 
dream,  which  placed  her  in  a  position 
where  she  could  forward  his  ideals,  but 
strange  to  say,  it  was  only  at  this  moment 
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that  love  in  its  moat  inBidioaa  form  sud- 
danly  shot  hU  arrow  to  the  mark.  All 
who  needed  protection  appealed  power- 
fully to  Forater,  and  only  at  this  moment 
did  Penelope  appeal  to  him  in  thia 
way.  Philip  waa  liia  friend ;  but  Philip 
had  lightly  wooed,  and  too  lightly  won, 
a  priceleaa  treaaare.  He  aaw  it  all  clearly. 
Philip  had  been  in  love  with  an  ideal 
woman,  and  had  ndannderatood  the  nobleat 
reality.  Now  he  waa  lightly  aeeking  for 
more  exciting  work,  becanae  the  quiet, 
doll  life  in  tUa  lonely  dale  waa  not  to 
hia  taate.  Thia  Princeaa,  ao  nobly  bom, 
ao  tmly  deacended — not  from  royal  Uood, 
but  from  the  blood  of  heroea  —  oonld 
wBttt  without  complaint.  Forater  had 
thoDght  himaelf  aafe.  Hia  friend'a  wife 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  could 
not  appeal  to  hia  heart ;  and  nowauddenly 
in  thia  lonely  glen,  here  on  the  wild  hill- 
aide^  he  found  out  that  no  one  can  be  aafe 
ixom  the  anare  of  the  cunning  little  god 
who  ia  mocked  at  by  many,  but  who  can 
make  liimaelf  feared  by  any  of  whom  he 
Youchaafea  to  take  notice.  "Philip  ia 
unworthy  of  her,"  he  aaid  to  himaell 
"He  leavea  thia  priceleaa  treaaure  aa  one 
leavea  a  toy  of  wmch  one  ia  wearied." 

"  Mra.  Winakell,  will  you  tell  me,  have 
you  well  conaidered  your  lonely  poaltlon 
heret    Ought  Philip  to— to "^ 

"  Huab,"  aaid  Penelope  aoftly,  in  a  voice 
Forater  had  never  heud  before,  "huah; 
what  ia  aettled  ia  beat  Beaidee,  I  ahall 
know  you  are  the  better  for  Philip'a 
preaence." 

"What  doea  that  aignify r 

"You  are  PhiUp'a  friend,"  ahe  add 
almoat  under  her  breath.  "Come  back 
now." 

He  turned  alowly,  and  the  two  walked 
down  the  glen  path. 

All  the  achemea  that  Forater  had 
cheriahed  aeemed  auddenly  aa  nothing 
compared  with  thia  woman'a  happineaa. 
He)  never  did  anything  by  halvea,  hia 
character  waa  too  enthuaiaatic  for  that, 
and  the  very  nature  that  had  enabled  him 
to  do  great  thinga  waa  now  the  cauae  of 
hia  danger.  The  very  ailenee  that  aeemed 
to  fidl  on  them  waa  dangeroua;  or  waa  it 
that  Penelope'a  hidden  love  waa  communi- 
cated by  aome  inviaible  power  which  rnlea 
ua  more  than  we  can  underatandt 

Before  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
glen,  Forater  pauaed. 

"  Thia  may  be  the  laat  time  we  meet, ' 
he  aaid,  f e^ng  that»  becauae  it  waa  the 
^^"^t  tfane^  he  ml^ht  aay  thinga  wliich  other- 


wiae  it  would  have  been  impoaalble  to  wy. 
"  Tou  know  that  onoe,  for  one  abort  hoar, 
I  hoped  you  would  have  lived  my  life.  I 
may  aay  it  aa  a  dying  man  may  aay  toioe 
thinga,  otherwiae  unapeakable.  I  think 
that  love  ia  like  leaven,  it  apreada  sikntly. 
Qod  ordera  our  Uvea,  and  aome  yoy 
beautiful  and  predoua  gifta  for  which  we 
may  long  are  given,  not  to  ua,  bat  to  oor 
neighboura,  our  frienda.  Still,  aome  dty 
you  may  want  help,  which  I  alone  can  gm 
you,  and  if  ao— if  ao^  will  you  accept  it, 
without  any  doubt  or  any  mbgiving  t '' 

He  took  her  liand  and  felt  it  tremUmg. 

"  Am  I  diapleaaing  you  t "  he  aaid  vij 
humbly. 

"  No,  oh  na" 

"  Well,  if  that  time  ever  comea,  if  I  eu 
do  anything  for  you,  will  you  aik  met 
The  ideal  world  haa  ita  own  region, 
and  in  aome  naturea  the  ideal  triampbi 
over  the  real  I  am  going  to  work  for  nj 
fellow-creaturea,  but  apart  from  that  Hie, 
there  will  be  a  kingdom  where  an  idol 
woman  .will  reign.  It  ia  very,  wj 
beautiful  to  know  that  you  will  think  of  tbe 
work,  and  of  the  workera." 

Penelope'a  heart  waa  beating  f  aai  Hor 
could  ahe  have  prepared  henelf  agaisik 
thia  t  How  could  ahe  have  f oreaeen  thii 
Forater  would  loae  hia  ordinary  cahuMit 
She  wanted  to  tell  him  that  ahe  had  aerer 
loved  any  but  him,  that  for  hia  aake  Fbilip 
waa  nothing  to  her,  and  that  pride  ud 
poverty  liad  driven  her  into  thia  ti^ 
aituation.  How  could  ahe  tdl  hfan  thai 
No,  ahe  could  not ;  beaidea,  it  would  deitnj 
hia  ideal  of  her.  She  did  not  knov  hot 
it  waa,  but  ahe  aaw  that  he  endowBd 
her  wiUi  vlrtuea  which  were  not  hen»  ^ 
her  ain  had  fallen  on  Philip'a  ahonUm 
and  that  he  waa  thua  forced  to  accepts 
poaition  in  which  her  pride  and  her  onele'i 
will  had  placed  hint 

But  thia  waa  for  the  laat  time,  ahe  aho 
thought  —  which  worda  have  aproMl  i 
carpet  of  goaaamer  over  many  a  precipice 

"  If  ever  I  want  your  lielp,  I  wili  aft 
yon.  I  would  rather  aak  you  than  any  oda 
elae.  Take  Philip  with  you  and  let  hia 
help  you." 

They  pauaed  one  moment,  the  one  momflat 
when  on  both  aidea  there  waa  only  a  thcn^ 
of  what  life'a  ideal  happineaa  might  hiTS 
been. 

"  You  are  a  very  noble  woman.  A  tne 
Princeaa,  auch  aa  even  a  republiean  lib 
myaelf  can  admire.  Bemember  yoor 
promiae." 

"I  will,"  ahe  anawered,  but  for  the  M 
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time  in  her  life  she  wm  not  proad.  She 
would  have  ehanged  her  title  of  honour  at 
tUfl  moment  if — ^if  Forster  eoold  ha^e 
taken  PhUip'a  plaoe  and  Philip's  right  over 
her. 

"Good-bye;  I  shall  not  see  yon  to- 
morrow," he  said,  trying  to  shake  o£f  a 
feeling  of  sadness  whioh  he  could  not 
resist^  for  till  this  evening  he  had  seen 
his  fatnre  only  in  a  goldqn  hsze,  and  now 
all  the  hereafter  seemed  full  of  nnoertainty. 
*'At  times,  very  seldom  I  am  glad  to 
say,  there  comes  a  feeling  that  I  have 
ondertaken  a  profitless  labour,  and  that  the 
people  themselves  will  reproach  me  for 
trying  to  change  them." 

*'No,  noy  that  is  not  possible,"  said 

Penelope,  raising  her  head  and  looking 

at  him  for  one  moment  fall  of  earnest 

enthusiasm. 

'*You   are   right,    it  is  not  possible. 

For  one  moment  I  felt  a  coward.    Good-bye 

once  more." 

Forster  left  her  suddenly,  and  Penelope 

walked  slowly  homewards.    Her  uncle  met 

her  at  the  door. 

"  So  you  will  remain  with  the  old  people, 

chUd,"  he  said,  with  a  half-knghing,  half- 

serioas  expression. 

"  Of  course,  I  shall  never  leave  my  post, 

uncle.    You  and  I  have  been  too  long  at 

the  helm  to  give  it  up  willingly." 

"I   have  been  promising  no   end    of 

things  to  Philip ;  tut  as  I  told  him,  the 

Palace   is   not   as   exdtbg   as    colonial 

farmiDg." 

"He  is  right,  quite  right  to  go.    He 

will  be  of  immense  service  to  Mr.  Forster." 
The  next  morning  Penelope  heaved  a 

sigh  of  relief.     "I  am  free/\she  said, 

<<  free  for  a  little  time." 


CHAPTER  XXIX.      A  YOUNG  UFE. 

The  winter  had  been  very  severe,  heavy 
falls  of  snow  had  covered  the  mountains 
and  glens  in  the  dale  countfy,  and  seclu- 
sion was  not  only  a  name  but  a  reality  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Palace,  Spring  had 
eome  there  very  slowly,  and  summer  had 
delayed  her  arrival  But  at  the  home  of 
the  Bethunes  spring  was  a  delight  and  a  joy. 
They  understood  how  to  make  themselves 
happy  in  the  country,  and  frequent  visitors 
kept  them  from  becoming  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  pursuits. 

Mr.  Bethune  was  a  true  recluse.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  his  study  with  his  first 
editions,  and  vegetated  to  his  heart's  con- 
tentb    Dora  alone  could  entice  Um  away 


firom  his  books,  now  that  she  was  a  come* 
out  young  lady.  These  wece  her  reasons 
for  leaving  the  school-room. 

"Now  that  Forster  is  away,  mother  really 
cannot  do  without  me,"  she  said  decidedly. 
"  Adda  has  given  herself  body  and  soul  to 
teaching  the  village  lads  to  carve,  and 
Mary  is  composbg  an  oratoria  I  wonder 
for  what  past  f amUy  sins  one  of  us  is  made 
musical,  and  the  others  have  a  erase  for 
doing  good!  It's  no  use  my  taking  to 
good  works;  I  have  to  be  a  walking  dic- 
tionary. Mother  never  remembers  the 
day  when  the  maOs  go  to  Africa,  unless  I 
remind  her.  Then  I  have  to  write  to 
Forster  every  week.  I  must  leave  the 
school-room." 

Mrs.  Bethune  was  sure  Dora  knew  best^ 
so  Mademoiselle  disappeared  in  tears,  and 
Dora  came  out,  not  in  the  ordinary  signifi- 
cance of  the  word,  for  she  went  to  no 
balls  nor  parties^  but  was  simply  more  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  the  whole  household. 
Parties  were  reserved  for  the  London 
season ;  whilst  in  the  country  the  Bethunes 
led  a  quiet  life,  varied  by  ocoadonal 
visitors  in  the  house. 

When  leafy  June  arrived  there  was  a  sud- 
den cessation  of  letters  from  Forster.  Dora 
declared  that  her  brother's  epistles  were 
very  uninteresting,  he  spoke  of  nothing 
but  the  land ;  but  Mrs.  Bethune  reproved 
her  for  saying  that  Forster  could  do 
anything-  wrong.  He  was  the  greatest 
hero  the  modem  world  could  show.  If 
only  he  would  make  haite  and  come  back  I 

"  I  do  wish  he  had  not  taken  up  the 
ajpricultural  idea,"  said  Dora.  "Father 
thinks  it  all  right,  and  so  do  you  and 
Adela,  but — but ^" 

"My  dear,  when  you  have  such  a 
brother  you  should  not  criticbe  him. 
There  is  no  one  at  all  like  dear  Forster." 

"  But,  mother,  there  is  Mr.  Gillbanks- 
WinskelL  Why  did  he  change  his  name  f 
He  is  doing  just  the  same  tUng,  and  yet 
no  one  calls  him  a  hero." 

"Of  course  not,  Dora;  you  see  he  only 
followed  Forster.  Your  dear  brother  led 
the  way.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  a 
pioneer." 

"  That  is  the  word  people  use  now.  I 
suppose  it  means  coming  first  somewhere. 
Forster  was  always  first  «at  everything 
good  and  clever.  I  am  very  anxious  about 
his  not  writing.  Mr.  Winskell  might 
have  sent  us  a  Una" 

"  Mother,  it  does  seem  odd,  doesn't  it, 
that  he  left  lus  wife  just  to  follow  Forster  t 
Adela  says  it  is  Forster's  influence  which 
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made  the  Princeu  saerifioe  henelf,  and 
let  her  haaband  go  to  Africa.* 

"  Tee,  dear,  I  am  sore  Adela  U  right. 
I  hope  when  Fonter  eomei  home  he  will 
try  and  help  the  lower  orders  in  some  less 
painlol  manner.  Poor  dear  boy,  I  can't  bear 
to  thfaik  of  him  in  that  Dark  Continent" 

"It  doesn't  seem  so  very  dark,  and  I 
believe  they  are  all  enjoying  themselves 
very  mach.  They  have  no  parties  or 
dates  to  remember." 

*'He  will  come  back  so  tanned,"  said 
Mrs.  Bethane  sadly,  "  and  his  complexion 
was  so  healthy.  Well,  I  do  hope  those 
poor  dear  people  will  make  haste  and  learn 
all  they  can  learn  from  Forster  and  release 
him." 

"Bat,  mother,  that  isn't  the  point. 
Somehow  I  think  this  experiment  has 
been  a  faQore." 

*'0b,  no,  Forster  never  faOs,,  dear. 
What  can  make  yon  think  this  t " 

"  I  don't  know,  bat  he  ased  to  have  all 
liis  heart  in  it,  and  now  it  isn't  there,  I  am 
sore  it  isn't.  He  writes  rather  like  a  blae 
book.  He  never  mentions  Philip  as  he 
did  formerly.    Altogether—-" 

"Really,  Dora,  yoa  think  too  much. 
Year  brother  has  Mways  been  right,  ever 
since  he  was  a  baby  in  arms.  He  dways 
was  so  good.    He  never  cried  as  yoa  did." 

"WeU,  there's  Mrs.  Goodman  to  be 
visited  to-day.  She  is  fll,  and  Jim  Good- 
man lias  asked  me  to  step  down  to  see  Us 
mother.  He  always  says  '  step  down,'  as 
if  we  lived  on  pedestals." 

*'  He  understands  the  difference  of  rank, 
yoa  see.  Of  coarse  it  doesn't  really  matter, 
bat " 

"Forster's  ghost  will  come  if  you  use 
the  word  rank.  TU  leave  yoa  to  deal  with 
it,  mother.  By  the  way,  all  the  Hartleys 
are  coming  to-piorrow.  Last  time  they 
came  we  all  forgot  i^  and  nothing  was 
ready  for  them." 

"  Yes,  it  really  was  dreadfal  I  Yoa  were 
in  the  school-room.  Fm  sare,  Dora,  yoa 
are  a  great  comfort  to  me.  Yoa  are  the 
only  one  of  my  children  bom  with  a 
memory." 

Dora  Bethane  was  soon  on  the  way  to 
the  village.  The  Castle,  so  called  from  its 
ancient  rains,  part  of  which  had  been 
repaired  and  transformed  into  a  modem 
bailding,  was,  in  troth,  the  centre  of  the 
village  community.  Every  cottager  knew 
that  In  case  of  need,  help  coald  be  obtained 
there.  If  a  cow  or  a  pig  died,  Mrs. 
Bethane  was  sare  to  head  a  sabsoiption 
for  another  of  the  same  kind,  onless  Mr. 


Forster  were  at  home,  in  which  eaae  the 
cottager  knew  better  than  to  ask  for  paUic 
sympathy.  Mr.  Bethane  coald  also  be 
easfly  worked  apon  aboat  repairs,  and  Wm 
Adela  was  for  ever  providing  outfita  for 
first  places.  These  good  people  often  erred 
against  the  laws  of  political  eeonomy.  hot 
they  had  the  reward  of  popalarity,  and 
the  pleasare  of  hearing  others  diapaaged 
in  their  favoar,  against  which  iniJdiiwn 
flattery  few  can  be  qaite  proot 

Dora  reached  Mrs.  Goodman's  cottags, 
wondering  what  she  coald  say  to  sympatlwe 
with  the  poor  woman,  whose  hubnnd  had 
been  baried  the  previoas  week. 

« I  never  have  lost  a  hosband,**  tli0ii|M 
Dora»  "  so  I  cannot  imagfaie  what  it  feeh 
like.  I  wish  the  Princess  were  hero ;  she 
lias  been  parted  all  these  montha  from  hen, 
so  she  coald  explain.  I  wiah  he  and 
Forster  had  never  gone.  Somehow  or 
other  I  feel  sore  something  Is  the  matter 
with  him ;  I  am  sare  of  it." 

She  knocked  at  the  cottage  door  and 
was  bidden  to  come  in.  The  old  lady  was 
sitting  in  her  arm-chair,  with  her  hands 
folded  listlessly  on  her  lap.  Her  apeetadss 
were  by  her  side,  laid  on  an  open  BiUa 

«Ah,  Miss  Dora,  it's  yoa,  ia  itf  My 
son  said  he  woald  ask  yoa  to  look  fai.  And 
how'sLadyBethanel  I'm  sare  ahe'a  grieving 
for  her  son.  There's  nothing  bat  mosaow 
boL  the  world.  Miss  Dora." 

Dora  was  not  at  all  of  that  opinioa.  She 
was  fall  of  life  and  hope  for  the  fatara. 

<|  Mother  does  want  her  son  back,  of 
coarse,  bat  she  knows  he  Is  maWng  him- 
self nsefal,  and  then  she  likes  getting  his 
letters.  She  told  me  to  ask  If  there 
anything  yoa  wanted,  Mrs.  Qoodman."* 

"  ToytU  give  my  daty  to  her,  Miaa  D 
bat  there's  little  that  I  want.  My  poor 
man  bebig  dead  and  baried  haa  pat  me 
aboat  dreadfal.  I  don't  seem  to  know 
where  I  am,  my  dear." 

<'  or  coarse,"  said  Dora,  thinUng  that 
«pat  her  aboat"  was  a  strange  mj  oi 
expressing  sorrow  for  a  hosband'a  dwth ; 
bat  after  all  it  was  the  truth. 

*'  Bat  I  woald  not  have  it  otherwiae,  my 
dear.  He  was  a  good  man  to  me  whni  he 
wasn't  in  drink,  and  Jim  Is  a  steady  lad, 
thank  Heaven." 

Dora  talked  on  for  some  time,  hot  aha 
was  thinking  of  what  Forster  had  often 
said,  that  antil  the  mind  is  raised  above 
sordid  care,  it  cannot  appreciate  the  holier 
beaaty  of  life. 

As  she  came  oat  of  the  cottage  she  fbond 
herself  face  to  face  with  a  gentleman.  Both 
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stopped,  bat  it  wai  the  stranger  who  ipoke 
first. 

"  EzcoBe  me,  bat  I  thiiik  I  am  speakiDg 
to  one  of  the  Miaa  Bethanea.'' 

<'  Tea,  and  I  have  aeen  yoa  before/'  aald 
Dora,  amiling, "  bat  where  t  At— at — ^now 
I  know.  Yoa  are  Mr.  De  Laq^.  I  am 
going  home,  will  yoa  come  with  me  f  " 

'*  I  was  maUng  my  way  to  the  Oastle. 
I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  yoar 
brother." 

«  From  Forster  I "  Then  with  a  sadden 
rash  of  coloar,  wUefa  made  her  look  very 
pretty,  she  added :  "Is  there  anything  the 
matter  1    If  so,  tell  me  first ;  it  woald  kill 

mother  if " 

Dora  looked  ap  into  the  yoang  man's 
face,  bat  read  in  it  nothing  alarming.  She 
notieed  once  more  how  handsome  he  was, 
and  how  qoiet  and  composed  was  his 
manner. 

«•  Don't  be  frightened.  He  has  been  Ol, 
bat  he  is  on  the  high-road  to  recovery — 
ftnd  is  coming  home  in  the  next  ship.  I 
was  sent  to  Africa  for  my  health,  and  I 
happened  to  come  across  the  Bookwood 
settlement.  We  met  ahnost  as  old  friends." 
<<Tell  me  aboat  him.  Is  Mr.  Winskell 
coming  back  with  himt  How  glad  the 
Princess  will  bel  Yoa  remember  her, 
Mr.  DeLacyt" 

"Perfectly;  one  cannot  easily  forget 
her;  bat  I  belleye  Mr.  Winskell  is  not 
coming,  indeed  It  was  impossible  for  both 
leaders  to  leave  at  the  same  moment.  His 
Inflaence  there  has  been  marvelloasi  espe- 
cially since  Mr.  Bethane  has  been  laid  ap 
with  that  low  fever." 

<<  Why  did  he  not  tell  as  1  Please  make 
light  of  it  to  my  mother." 

<<  Most  likely  he  will  be  almost  well  by 
the  time  he  reaches  home.  That  is  really 
all  the  bad  news  I  bring.  The  settlement 
ia  qaite  a  saccess,  bat  I  thoaght  yoar 
brother  seemed  less  contented  with  his 
ideas  than  formerly." 

**0h,  that  is  impossible;  Forster  is  so 
trae,  so  steadfast." 

*'  Yoa  know  we  do  not  agree  aboat  the 
lower  orders.  I  look  apon  his  enterprise 
as  wasted  laboar.  We  had  long  discasslons 
about  it.  He  is  living  like  a  cottager,  and 
the  hat  which  he  calls  his  hoase  woald 
Burprise  yoa." 

"  He  believes  in  his  principles,  yoa  know. 
Forater  is  a  real  philanthropist,  not  a  make- 
believe." 

'*  It  will  all  break  down — oil  and  water 
will  not  mix." 

''  Bat  where  is  yoar  sister  t " 


"She  is  staying  in  London  with  some 
relations.  She  was  maoh  interested  in 
heuing  aboat  Mr.  Bethane's  settlement. 
Yoar  brother  actaaUy  managed  to  fire  her 
yoang  mind  with  his  ideas." 

Mr.  De  Lacy  laaghed  a  little  scomf  ally. 

"  Have  yoa  been  writing  a  book  on  yoar 
travels  t"  asked  Dora,  a  Uttie  irriUted 
with  the  stranger  for  not  admiring  Forster. 

"  I  took  notes  certainly,  bat  I  shall  take 
care  not  to  pablish  them.  These  hasty 
travellers'  tales  are  really  too  common." 

"Yoa  want  to  find  perfection,"  said 
Dora,  "  so  I  sappose  yoa  will  spend  yoar 
life  in  looking  for  it."  With  her  quick, 
keen  insight  Dora  often  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.    Mr.  De  Lacy  winced  mentally. 

"  It  will,  at  all  events,  hart  no  one  but 
myself.  I  shall  not  have  led  any  one 
astray." 

"I  think  It  is  better  to  lead  people 
astray  from  good  motives  than  not  to  lead 
at  aU,"  she  said. 

"  Better  to  lose  two  lives  than  one,  yoa 
tiiinkf" 

Arthar  De  Lacy  looked  at  the  girl  with 
a  half-smOe  of  contempt  She  had  de- 
veloped so  much  since  he  had  seen  her 
abroad,  that  she  seemed  almost  to  be 
another  person.  She  had  stepped  saddenly 
over  the  borderland  between  childhood 
and  yoath. 

"  We  don't  know  what  asing  oneself  for 
others  means,  I  expect  For  instancci 
Forster  never  coald  lead  others  astray." 

"  Yoa  have  great  fstth  in  yoar  brother, 
bat  infallibility  is  a  dangeroas  doctrine. 
I  have  never  foand  it  satisfactory." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  yoa,"  said  Dora,  laagh- 
ing.  "  Yoa  do  not  Imow  the  joy  of  trasting 
any  one  perfecUy." 

"  Nor  the  disappointment  of  it.  I  have 
no  faith  left  in  hamanity.  Society  is  hollow, 
and  if  it  takes  ap  good  works  it  is  parely 
to  follow  a  fashion." 

"  What  honrid  Ideas  1 "  said  Dora»  getting 
<^Siy>  i^d  wishing  Mr.  De  Lacy  had  never 
come,  bat  hospitality  made  her  hide  her 
feelings,  especially  as  they  had  jast  reached 
the  Gastie.  The  front  door  opened  Into  a 
spacloas  and  somewhat  gloomy  hall,  fall  of 
relics  of  past  Bethanes.  The  floor  was 
inlaid  with  mosaics,  representing  Neptane, 
Yenas,  Dolphins,  and  Oentaars,  copied 
from  a  Boman  pavement  A  former 
Bethane  had  been  artistic  in  a  wrong 
manner,  wishing  to  bring  Italy  near  his 
Oastie^  and  not  seeing  that  each  coantry 
dioald  have  its  own  srastic  centre  and  its 
own  fashion. 
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The  hall  door  stood  open,  and  Doia  led 
the  way  through  a  email  drawing-room 
into  a  larger  chamber  looking  oat  npon 
green  lawns  and  eedar-treeS|  and  all  tiiat 
eonld  delight  the  eyes  and  the  imagination. 

**  Tear  brother  left  a  very  beantifal 
home  for  his  hnt^"  remarked  Arthur  De 
Lacy,  still  in  his  sceptical  voice,  ''so  we 
most  eondade  that  the  hat  has  hidden 
charms.'' 

"Then  yoa  do  not  bdiere  in  dis- 
interested devotion  I" 

*'  No,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  it." 

**  Bat  yoar  sister 1 " 

"  Ida  I  she  is  a  child  in  mind,  and  besides, 
she  finds  me  a  convenient  cornier.  If  it 
were  not  for  me  she  woold  lead  a  doll, 
narrow  life  with  her  aont ;  as  it  is  I  take 
her  abroad  often,  and  her  affection  for  me 
is  very  interested.  I  don't  mean  that  she 
woald  say  so,  bat  then,  where  is  the  man 
or  woman  who  is  perfectty  honest  1 " 

**I  can't  bear  to  hear  yoa  say  that. 
Now  I  will  find  mother.  Yoa  won't  mind 
waiting  a  moment ;  I  mast  prepare  her  for 
yoor  arrival.  My  sister  Adela  is  in  the 
village.  She  has  a  class  of  boys  on  half- 
holidays.    Father  is  oat,  I  fear." 

"  Do  not  harry,  Miss  Bethane.  I  can 
admire  yoar  cedar-trees  from  hera" 

When  she  was  gone  Arthar  De  Lacy 
walked  slowly  roand  the  large  drawing- 
room,  examining  pictores  and  making 
mental  notes. 

"  The  family  is  so  sare  of  its  own  birth 
and  its  own  position,  that  the  son  can 
afford  to  be  pecalkr.  It  will  not  last 
long.  I  saw  signs  of  weariness  in  his 
enthasiasm.  ThL  time  he  has  carried  it 
too  far.  That  friend  is  the  trae  hero  in  my 
estimation ;  bat  what  an  odd  thing  to  leave 
his  wife  so  soon !  It  was  a  case  of  marrying 
for  money,  I  sappose.  He  bosses  the  show 
withoat  patting  himself  forward.  I  shoald 
say  that  the  noble  scion  of  the  Bethanes 
rather  annecessarily  snabbed  his  friend. 
Wei),  it  is  a  shame  to  destroy  this  girl's 
faith.  By  the  way,  if  I  were  not  sare  of 
the  contrary,  I  shoald  say  that  she  was 
ffenaine^  bat,  like  Ida,  she  is  too  yoang  to 
have  a  choice.  She  has  more  character  and 
backbone  than  my  littie  sister.  However, 
she  is  a  girl  who  invites  contradiction,  and 
that  is  'the  mark  of  the  beast'  in  the 
feebler  sez,  I  fear." 

There  were  soands  of  footsteps,  and  Mrs. 
Bethane  tambled  rather  than  walked  into 
the  room. '  She  held  oat  both  her  plamp 
hands  to  Arthar,  and  her  face  was  fall  of 
imiles. 


**  Ton  are  indeed  weleoma  A  friend  of 
dear  Forster.  I  do  call  it  kind  of  yon  to 
have  come  to  os  in  order  to  give  iu  news 
of  him." 

"  My  news  is  scanty,  I  fear,"  said  Artlior, 
in  the  qaiet,  gentienuoily  manner  wfaidi  at 
first  attracted  others  to  him.  <<  Mr.  Betbone 
has  been  ill  with  an  attack  of  fern,  and 
his  friend  and  the  doctor  dedded  that  he 
most  retam  home  as  soon  as  ha  ooold 
travel  to  Cape  Town." 

"Bat  it's  not  serioosl  He  is  bettfff 
Oh,  poor  dear  Forster,  I  knew  aoms  day 
he  woald  kill  himself  for  others.  I  know 
it's  qaite  right  theoretically,  I  mMUH,  hot 
when — ^when  it  comes  to  this-— 


fi 


**  Toa  feel,  as  I  do,  that  it  is 

"  Oh  no,  mother,  yoa  don't,"  said  Don, 
harrying  to  the  rescaa  "Toa  said 
Forster  was  qaite  right,  so  please  don't 
tarn  roand  and  contndiet  yoarself ." 

"  He  is  qaite  right,  of  coarse,  dear  Doia; 
I  know  it's  qaite  right  to  be  poor  and 
lowly.  The  Bible  says  so,  but  it  osily 
means  when — when — I  mean  in  your  owa 
coantry." 

''  Jast  so,"  said  Arthar ;  "  there  ia  nothing 
in  the  Bible,  I  believe,  aboat  founding 
laboar  oolonbs  for  the  thriftleos." 

"Bat  I  feel  sare  Forster  meana  for  the 
best  He  thinks  it  is  his  doty,  and  hs 
always  was  like  that,"  said  his  mother. 

*'  He  may  have  seen  caase  to  alter  tk 
mind,"  remarked  Arthar  carelesslj. 

"I  do  hope  he  has.  Well,  we  ahall  aes 
him  soon.  Dora,  pat  down  the  probaUs 
date,  dear." 

Dora  fetched  "The  Timee"  and  hmited 
ap  the  date  of  the  next  ship.  Arthur  De 
Lacy  looked  at  her  with  secret  annoyanes^ 
becaase  she  did  not  fall  into  any  of  hii 
preconceived  pictares  of  womankind.  He 
caltivated  a  low  opinion  of  them,  and  this 
yoong  girl,  so  perfectiy  capable,  so  natural 
and  ladylike,  foand  no  coanteqpart  in  liis 
gallery. 

"  He  will  be  here  in  ten  days,  I  think ; 
bat  how  strange  Mr.  Winskell  did  not 
write  to  as  aboat  it  I  Forster  might  have 
sent  a  line." 

"Forster  never  likes  writing,"  said  Mra 
Bethane,  who  coald  not  bear  to  hear  any 
faalt  found  with  her  son.  "  And  how  was 
Mr.  Winskell,  Mr.  De  Lacy  %  " 

"  He  was  certainly  overworking  hinuelL" 

"  It  was  very  good  and  kind  of  hia  wife 
to  spare  him.  Poor  thing,  she  haa  led  a 
dnll  life  since  her  marriage.  Her  tether  ia 
a  great  tie  to  her." 

"  They  were  an  oncongonial  pair,"  aaid 
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Arthur  oarelesdy;  "bat  that  Is  a  very 
common  occurrence." 

"Ton  are  quite  mistaken,  Isn't  he,  Dora  t 
It  was  quite  a  love  match/'  said  Mrs. 
Bethnne,  horrified. 

Dora  blushed ;  she  thought  ft  was  yery 
rade  of  Mr.  De  Lucy  to  discuss  the 
Princess's  private  affairs. 

"  They  are  our  friends,"  she  sdd ;  and 
Arthur  was  angry  at  the  girl's  rebuke. 

**  Ton  will  stay  the  night,  won't  you,  Mr. 
De  Lucy  % "  said  hospitable  Mrs.  Bethune. 
"  Everybody  does  who  comes  to  this  out-of- 
the-way  place,  I  assure  you,  and  my  husband 
will  want  to  see  you.  If  Forster  would 
think  of  himself  sometimes,  and  turn  into 
a  country  gentleman,  it  would  be  such  a 
relief;  but  I  dare  not  say  this  to  him.  He 
has  such  beautiful  ideas  about  raising  the 
workbg  dassea    He  is  quite  a  sainti" 

Arthur  accepted  the  invitation.  His 
London  rooms  were  a  little  dull,  and  his 
sister  wanted  to  come  into  the  country. 
Why  not  take  lodgings  near  the  Bethunes  t 
Dora  Bethune  might  inspire  Ida  with  more 
energy.  He  propounded  his  plan,  and 
Mrs.  Bethune  at  once  suggested  his  taking 
the  Vicarage,  which  was  to  be  let  for  two 
months.  The  Bethunes  were  not  going  to 
London  for  the  season  this  year,  but  meant 
to  stay  fn  the  country,  especially  if  Forster 
came  home.  The  Bookwoods  were  coming 
as  soon  as  poulble  to  them.  Mrs.  Bethune 
had  already  found  out  all  about  Arthur  De 
Lucy.  His  family  antecedents  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  he  himself  was  known 
as  a  minor  poet.  She  almost  feared,  too, 
that  if  the  Vicarage  were  not  let,  Forster 
on  hifl  return  home  would  fill  it  with  one 
of  his  parties  from  the  East  End.  She  had 
seen  enough  of  them  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Bethune  was  very  cordial  to  the 
stranger.  He  was  an  InteUectual,  literary 
man,  and  such  men  were  not  found  every 
day  in  the  country.  He  took  him  to  his 
library  and  allowed  him  to  handle  Elzevirs 
and  Aldines  to  his  heart's  content.  But 
when  Arthur  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
he  found  Dora  quite  a  Philistine  about  first 
editions. 

"  Books  are  made  to  be  read,"  she  said 
calmly.  '*  Papa  cares  more  for  the  outside 
than  for  the  words  of  wisdom  they  contain, 
I  believe.  Bookworms  lose  all  sense  of  out- 
of-^oor  life,  I  think.  They  become  like 
f OBsile.  We  are  a  very  odd  family,  you 
see,  for  we  all  differ." 

Adela  was  as  smiling  and  placid  as 
oanaL  She  was  dressed  in  a  soft  mauve 
materia],  which  appealed  to  Arthur's  fas- 


tidious taste,  whilst  the  shy,  silent  Mary, 
who  only  answered  in  monosyllables,  was 
to  his  mind  all  that  a  lady  should  be. 

"Dora  thinks  she  is  bom  to  set  us  all 
straight,"  said  Adela^  smiling,  «  and  she  is 
right.  I  don't  know  what  we  should  do 
without  her;  she  can  put  new  strings  fn 
Mary's  violin,  and  she  does  the  boys'  club 
accounts  for  me.  She  keeps  mother  up-to- 
date,  and  dusts  the  Elzevirs." 

Arthur  was  lounging  in  an  old-fashioned 
arm-chair,  and  hfs  taper  fingers  smoothed 
out  a  wrinkle  of  the  old  brocade. 

"  I  am  sure  Miss  Dora  is  very  useful," 
he  said,  looking  towards  that  young  lady, 
as  she  busied  herself  with  mending  the 
back  of  an  old  book.  He  saw  the  picture 
of  a  healthy  and  sparkling  young  girL 
There  was  nothing  aesthetic  about  her,  her 
freshness  was  her  greatest  charm,  but  it 
was  just  this  freshness  that  amused  him. 

"  I  think  a  woman  is  made  to  adorn  life, 
not  to  keep  its  wheels  oiled.  I  prefer  titie 
type  that  sits  at  home  and  does  nothing — 
at  all  events  in  the  evening,"  he  udd 
carelessly. 

**  I  think  such  a  woman  would  be  very 
tiresome  to  live  with,"  said  Dora ;  "  at  afi 
events,  a  man  who  expected  one  to  sit  idle 
would  be  terrible." 

"Mary  answers  to  your  requirements," 
laughed  Adela ;  "  unless  she  has  her  violin 
in  her  hands,  she  is  always  idle." 

Mary  blushed  with  shyness. 

"  I  am  not  idle,  Adela.  I  am  thinking 
all  the  time.  Tou  can't  understand  a 
musical  mind." 

"  I  meant  true  idleness,"  said  Arthur, 
driven  on  by  the  spirit  of  contradiction. 
"A  woman  diould  neither  sew  nor  think." 

*'Nor  mend  old  books,"  said  Dora. 
'*  Here  is  my  twentieth,  and  I  shall  go  and 
look  for  the  twenty-first  I " 

'^  Dora  could  manage  a  whole  colony," 
said  Mrs.  Bethune  saidly.  "  I  can't  think 
where  she  gets  her  energy  from.  It  is  not 
from  either  me  or  her  father." 

When  Dora  was  alone  with  her  uster, 
she  gave  vent  to  her  opinion  of  thefr 
visitor. 

"  What  a  dreadful  man,  Adela  1  I  want 
to  contradict  all  he  says.  Isn't  it  strange 
that  I  admired  him  abroad  t  I  hope  he 
will  go  away  quito  soon.  I  really  aimoat 
hato  him.  He  doesn't  appreciate  Forster 
and  praises  sp  Mr.  Winskell,  who  ought 
to  be  hung  for  forsaking  his  beautiful 
wife.  I  with  mother  had  not  suggested 
the  Vicarage  to  Mr.  De  Lucy." 

*'Bnt  the  pretty  sister  was  eharminj^ 
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and  at  the  bottom  he  is  not  really  disagree- 
able." 

"Nothing  matters  now  that  Forster  is 
coming  back,  bat  all  the  same  I  don't 
lUce  this  man/'  was  Dora's  answer. 


SULTAN  AHMED'S  CAPITAL. 


The  glory  which  once  encircled  Ah- 
medabad  has  long  since  passed  away,  bat 
although  the  historic  capital  has  fallen 
from  her  first  estate  of  regal  splendoor,  she 
still  occupies  an  important  position  as  the 
principal  city  of  Gajerat,  and  the  second 
of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

Tawny  domes  and  brown  minarets  of 
that  Indo-Saracenic  architecture  which 
forms  such  an  important  link  in  the 
history  of  native  art  cut  sharply  into  the 
glowing  blue  of  the  Norember  sky,  and 
surmoont  a  long  line  of  battlemented  walls 
embowered  in  the  feathery  foliage  of  neem 
and  tamarind.  The  crowding  trees  of  con- 
verging avenues,  which  lead  to  the  city 
gates,  are  inhabifced  by  a  colony  of  long- 
tailed  monkeys,  formidable  in  appearance 
and  of  appalling  size.  Handreds  of  beady 
black  eyes  peer  forth  from  the  leafy  fans, 
and  wrinkled  hands  pelt  the  passing 
multitudes  with  twigs  and  branches  broken 
off  In  miBchievous  eagerness.  Quaint 
brown-coated  figures  swing  by  their  tdls 
from  the  ends  of  forked  boughs,  or 
climb  up  the  grey  trunks  to  a  lofty  perch 
among  the  fluttering  leaves,  and  famfly 
parties  tumble  about  on  the  withered  grass, 
A  baby  monkey  tries  to  shake  off  the 
grasp  of  his  mother's  skinny  hand  as  she 
restrains  his  rambling  steps  with  one  en- 
circling arm,  while  foraging  with  the  other 
for  fallen  fruit,  finally  giving  up  her  unruly 
offspring  to  the  whiskered  paterfamilias, 
who  alternately  cuffs  and  coaxes  the 
weird  little  form  which  he  carries  off 
to  a  distant  tree.  The  veneration  shown 
to  these  poor  relations  of  humanity 
throughout  the  State  prevents  the  re- 
duction of  their  numbers  by  Government 
decree,  though  their  thieving  propensities 
cause  continual  annoyance.  The  cultus  of 
the  monkey  meets  with  comparative  for- 
bearance, as  being  less  dangerous  to  the 
community  than  the  ancient  serpent- 
worship  of  the  locality,  a  devotion  not 
yet  extinct  in  conservative  India,  but 
gradually  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
English  influence  and  the  temptation  of 
the  rewards  offered  by  Government  for  the 
I  destruction  of  venomous  reptiles. 


A  romantic  story,  like  a  faded  zoeebud 
found  within  the  pages  of  a  dusty  chronida, 
throws  a  poetic  glamour  round  the  chapter 
of  Indian  history  which  commemormtes  tiie 
foundation  of  Sultan  Ahmed's  capital 
The  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Gkijerat 
was  accomplished  at  the  end  of  the  f  oor- 
teenth  century  by  the  Viceroys  of  the 
Emperors  of  Delhi,  and  the  inereaaing 
power  of  the  Boyal  delegates  at  length 
enabled  them  to  form  an  independent 
dynasty.  Ahmed,  the  second  Saltan  of 
the  new  regime,  when  riding  on  hia  ele- 
phant through  the  jungle  which  clothed 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  Baj  putana  mountains, 
became  enamoured  of  Sipra,  the  beaatifol 
daughter  of  a  black  Bheel  chiefcaln,  aa  she 
came  to  draw  water  at  sunset  firom  a 
shallow  river  which  crossed  the  monarch's 
path.  The  burnished  brass  of  the  lotah 
poised  upon  the  graceful  head  emphaaized 
the  dark  loveliness  of  the  girl  aa  slie  atood 
among  the  green  fronds  of  the  tall 
bamboos  which  fringed  the  stream,  and  the 
susceptible  monarch  succumbed  to  the  un- 
tutored charms  of  the  startled  wood-nymph, 
who  became  a  star  in  the  galaxy  of  beauty 
which  adorned  the  Boyal  Zenana.  When 
the  Sultan  espoused  his  dusky  bride  he 
determined,  in  true  Oriental  fashion,  to 
honour  his  lady-love,  and  to  Immortalise 
his  own  name  by  building  a  new  capital  on 
the  banks  of  the  brook  where  the  mys- 
terious hand  of  fate  met  the  barbsfffe 
maiden  and  led  her  to  a  throne. 

Before  carrying  out  Us  reaololion, 
Ahmed,  with  the  characterlstfe  sabmianon 
of  a  faithful  Moslem,  desired  the  Shaft, 
who  acted  as  private  chaplain  and  keeper 
of  the  Boyal  conscience,  to  invoke  the 
intercession  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  bj  way 
of  obtaining  the  Divine  permission.  The 
necessary  aid  was  secured,  and  the  prayer 
granted  on  condition  that  four  men  bearing 
the  name  of  Ahmed  could  be  found  in 
Gajerat  who  had  never  omitted  the  pre- 
scribed evening  prayer  when  the  cry  of  tlie 
Muezzins  from  the  minarets  rang  across 
the  city  at  the  sunset  hour.  The  monarch 
and  his  dervish,  Sheik  Ahmed  Katta,  at 
once  supplied  two  of  the  required  quartette, 
and  with  great  difficulty  another  pair  of 
Ahmeds  was  discovered  whose  devotions 
had  been  observed  with  onfaillng 
punctuality.  The  foundations  of  the  new 
city  were  laid,  and  in  A.D.  1413 
Ahmedabad,  beautiful  as  a  dream,  roae 
upon  the  rocky  banks  of  the  Sarbamati 
river.  In  accordance  with  those  vague 
notions  of  **  meum  "  and  '*  tuum,"  deemed 
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in  no  wiae  inoonBiatent  with  the  utmost 

fervour  of   ecstatic   piety,  the   splendid 

marbles  of  two  ancient  Hindu  cities  were 

pillaged  to  supply  the  baQding  material  of 

the  modem  capital     So  great  was  the 

architectural  genius  of  the  native  artists, 

refined  by  centuries  of  civQisation,  that 

they  surpassed  their  Moslem  conquerors, 

and  the  buildings  of   Ahmedabad,  rich 

in  historic  interest  and  intrinsic  beauty, 

show  the  ingenuity  of  the  plastic  minds 

which,  by  the  subtle  assimiLfttion  of  two 

opposing  styles,  contrived  to  blend  local 

Hindu  practice  with  foreign   aims   and 

ideas.    A  noble  citadel  enclosed  the  Boyal 

palaces  and  subsequent  tombs,  erected  on 

a  plateau  forty-three  acres  in  extent,  and 

defended  by  massive  fortifications.  Blchly- 

veined  alabaster  and  precious  woods  were 

imported    from   distant   States   for   the 

decoration   of   the   capital,   and   as   the 

mosques  and  mansions  rose  on  every  dde, 

merchants,  weavers,  and  skilful  craftsmen 

were  attracted  to  Ahmedabad,  which  soon 

became  a  flourishing  centre  of  trade  and 

manufacture.    The  great  wall  which  still 

surrounds  ^e  city  was  built  by  Sultan 

Mahmoud  Begada ;  towers  of  defence  were 

erected  at  distances  of  fifty  yards  apart, 

and  the  folding  teak  doors  of  the  eighteen 

city  gates  brisUed  with  sharp  iron  spikes 

to  pvevent  the  wood  being  battered  in  by 

the    heads   of   the    besiegbg   elephants. 

After  the  death  of  Mahmoud  in  a.d.  1511, 

the  fortunes  of  the  city  began  to  decline. 

The  power  of  the  Gujerati  Kings  waned, 

their   revenues  were  reduced,  trade  was 

crippled  by  Portuguese  competition,  and 

the   harassed  State  Impoverished  by  the 

qaarrels  of  turbulent  nobles.  The  reigning 

monarch  failed  to  quell  the  tumultg  and  in 

A.D.  1572  the  malcontents  called  in  the  aid 

of     the   Emperor   Akbar.     He    entered 

Aiimedabad   almost   without   oppoddon, 

made  Gujerat  a  province  of  the  Mogul 

XSmpire,  and  appointed  a  Viceroy.    Under 

Mogul  sway  the  city  retrieved  her  fallen 

fortunes,  and  attained  the  zenith  of  her 

fame.    In  AD.  1695  she  was  described  by 

a  Fortufiuese  traveller  as  "the  greatest  city 

of  Hindostan,  notUng  inferior  to  Venice 

{OT    rich  sUks  and  gold   stufis  curiously 

^wrought  with  birds  and  flowers.''    When 

the  Mogul  Empire  began  to  decay  in  the 

early   years  of  the   eighteenth  century, 

Ahmedabad  was  distracted  by  the  rivalries 

of  the  Imperial  nobles,  and  during  a  decade 

of  disorder  was  twice  sacked  and  captured 

by  the  Mahrattas.    In  1753  they  besieged 

the  city  for  the  third  time,  and  for  a  score 


of  years  it  remained  in  their  hands.  In 
1780  it  was  taken  by  the  English  after  a 
gallant  assault,  but  afterwards  restored  to 
the  Mahrattas,  until,  in  1818,  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Peishwa's  power,  it  reverted 
to  the  British  Government,  and  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  Bombay  army. 

The  picturesque  dty  Is  unspoilt  by  any 
incongruous  medley  of  that  Western  ele- 
ment which  Invariably  destroys  original 
form  and  local  colour,  and  the  Oriental 
conservatism  of  Ahmedabad  enables  the 
spectator  to  view  the  distant  past  through 
a  medium  of  present  reality,  which  needs 
no  aid  from  imagination  to  brighten  the 
tints  of  the  pictura  Andent  palaces 
of  native  magnates  and  wealthy  foreign 
merchants  line  the  mouldering  stoeets,  the 
ezquiiite  carving  on  beam  ana  joist,  lintel 
and  doorpost,  clear  and  sharp  as  though 
but  recendy  chiselled.  Broken  pavements 
sparkle  wiUi  glass  mosaic,  vaulted  gateways 
wreathed  with  arabesque  sculpture  span  the 
narrow  alleys,  where  cats  and  monkeys 
clamber  about  the  roofs  In  friendly  proxi- 
mity, and  every  winding  lane  contains  a 
weidth  of  lavish  ornament  on  dusky  arch 
and  broken  fountsJn.  The  richly-decorated 
galleries  and  cornices  of  latticed  zenanas 
almost  meet  across  the  narrow  thorough- 
fares which  diverge  from  the  prindpal 
streets,  ''broad  enough  for  ten  bullock- 
carts  to  drive  abreast,"  according  to  the 
chroniclers  of  Ahmed's  reign.  Tapering 
minarets  rise  undumged  in  their  stately 
grace,  and  soaring  domes,  etherealised  by 
uie  sharp  curves  of  Mogul  architecture, 
resemble  gigantic  bubbles  resting  for  a 
moment  on  the  massive  solidity  of  the 
main  building  before  vanishing  into  air. 
Sunny  street  and  shadowy  lane  frame  bril- 
liant pictures  of  native  life,  almost  un- 
changed in  external  aspect  since  the  days  of 
Ahmedabad's  power  and  pride.  Every 
thoroughfare  glows  with  a  shiftmg  kald- 
doscope  of  dazzling  colours,  and  the  tkiU 
of  purple,  orange,  rose,  and  green  look  gay 
as  a  bed  of  tulips.  Dusky  arms  glitter 
with  innumerable  bangles,  and  slim  ankles 
bend  under  the  weight  of  brass  and  sQver 
circlets  edged  with  tinkling  bells.  Golden 
buttons  and  huge  rings  set  with  turquoise 
and  seed-pearl  direct  attention  to  the 
shapdy  brown  noses  which  they  adomy 
and  filagree  frames  every  ear,  the  jewelled 
drops,  large  as  decanter  stoppers,  resting 
on  the  shoulders.  Feet  and  fingers  laden 
with  masdve  rings  suggest  a  pouible  deri- 
vation of  '*  The  Lady  of  Banbury  Cross  " 
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from  the  Bame  Aryftn  lonree  whioh  oifgi- 
nated  many  of  the  well-known  noraery 
rhymes. 

The  coetome  of  the  men  yariee  from  the 
flowhig  robes  of  the  torbaned  Moham- 
medan, and  the  twisted  sheet  of  the  foil- 
dressed  Hindu,  to  the  simple  brown  garb 
ptonded  by  Nature.  The  black  figares  of 
barbarie  Bheels,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  disdslning  any  further  personal 
attire  than  a  row  of  stone  amnlets 
threaded  on  a  string  of  beads,  recall 
the  romantic  Boyal  Maniage.  The 
warlike  Bheels,  redsting  the  modifying 
influences  of  time  and  civilisation,  cling 
tenaciously  to  every  historic  rite  which 
tadtiy  admits  the  nominal  supremacy 
of  their  ancient  dan,  and  even  at  the 
installation  of  a  Bajput  chief,  though 
this  haughty  ''  child  of  the  sun  "  traces  his 
long  descent  from  an  av&tar  of  the  god 
Vishnu,  ttie  mystic  "  tilka  "  must  be  traced 
on  his  brow  by  a  Bheel  chieftain  with 
blood  from  his  own  finger  or  foot,  as  the 
Boyal  Signet  which  alone  can  ratify  the 
ceremony. 

Between  richly-carved  houses  and  fan- 
tastic bazaars  with  their  Oriental  mixture 
of  splendour  and  squalor,  we  join  the 
throngs  which  stream  through  sunlight 
and  shadow  in  moving  ribbons  of  gorgeous 
eolour.  Stalls  of  pottery,  beads,  and  bangles 
jostie  shops  fiUed  with  the  elaborate 
paraphemidia  of  Hindu  worship.  Brown 
I aees  peer  across  golden  piles  of  plantains 
and  scarlet  mounds  of  pimentos,  hedgM 
by  spikey  vegetables  of  purple  hue  and 
unknown  species.  Betel-nut  sellers  crouch 
in  the  shade  of  overhanging  gables,  with 
baskets  of  deep  green  leaves,  smearing 
them  with  lime  as  they  wrap  them  round 
the  nuts  which  stain  every  mouth  with 
vivid  vermilion.  The  shops  of  gold-beaters 
and  brasiers,  with  theb  flaming  crucibles 
and  deafening  hammers,  flank  stalls  of 
dusty  and  worm-eaten  scrolls  in  Persian 
and  Sanskrit,  presided  over  by  turbaned 
Mohammedans,  who  smoke  their  hubble- 
bubbles  undisturbed  by  customers.  Bcil- 
liant  sQks  and  cottons  are  drawn  from 
dyers'  vats  and  hung  up  to  dry  on  lines 
stretched  across  the  side-streets,  the  wet 
folds  overhead  dripping  on  the  passing 
Crowds,  apparently  unconcerned  by  ad- 
ditional splashes  of  camdne,  yellow,  and 
blue  on  their  rsinbow-colonred  robe&  The 
completion  of  al-fresco  toflettes  occupies 
a  considerable  share  of  public  attentioa 
Friendly  hands  pour  water  over  bronze- 
hued  limbs  as  a  late  sleeper  rises  from  his  ' 


rickety  wooden  "charpoy,''  havhg  ipent 
the  hot  Indian  night  in  ttie  open  stieet 
Sleek  black  tresses  are  oiled  and  combed 
with  studious  care,  and  though  the  Hindu 
invariably  sits  down  in  the  thick  d^rt  of 
the  highway  to  rest  after  his  exsrtioBi, 
the  native  taste   indines   to   theoietiail^ 
cleanliness,  and  ablutions  are  repested  itl 
Intervals  throughout   the    day.     Qaifatf 
yellow  and  scarlet  "  ekkas  "  jolt  along  th« 
rough  roads,  drawn  by  hump-backed  wktte 
bullocks,  with    gOt  and   painted  hons. 
Shaggy  black  buffaloes  Unnder  about  in  u 
aimless  way,  which  requires  the  cooitaot 
supervision  of  a  brown  boy  lightiy  dad  la 
a  blue  necklace,  who  seizes  ragged  tiili  | 
and  twisting  horns  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  erratic  course  pursued  bj 
the  bewildered  herd. 

Grimy  fakirs  roll  in  the  dost,  and  perfora 
extravagant  antics  before  an  ^dmbf 
crowd,  which  applauds  every  gymnutk 
feat  accomplished  by  the  emsdatai 
fanatics,  whose  only  garb  consists  of  tls 
red  or  white  lozenge-shaped  prayer  miih 
which  cover  their  lean  bodies.  Nsatet 
girls  in  tinselled  masks  gyrate  slowly  to 
the  sound  of  tom-tom  and  conch-ihelL 
The  sharp  twans  of  a  vla4  sounds  fniB 
the  latticed  corridor  of  a  zenana,  and  u  a 
string  of  camels  ambles  down  the  ifcnet 
in  a  doud  of  dust  we  dive  under  a  iioi» 
shoe  arch  into  a  green  court  shaded  hf 
mango-trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  woodeo 
cloister  used  as  a  carpet  factory.  A  dons 
boys  knot  the  many-coloured  wooli  « 
strings  stretched  over  a  rude  frame,  sndi 
man  in  the  centre  of  the  group  dictate!  the 
pattern  to  his  pupils,  who  work  cot  tltf 
exqubite  design  with  incredible  speed  lod 
dexterity ;  thefr  thin  brown  hands  dirtiDg 
up  and  down  with  unerring  accuracy,  wUb 
the  rich  groups  of  softly-tinted  flowen  in 
an  arabesque  bordering  grow  as  thoogli  I7 
magic  under  our  wondering  eyes. 

A  second  courtyard  is  devoted  to  wood- 
carving,  another  local  industry  wUeii 
displays  the  artistic  genius  of  tfai 
inhabitants,  by  boldness  of  des^  vA 
delicacy  of  finish. 

In  the  cavernous  gloom  of  an  sndaot 
oQ-press,  which  occnpes  an  arched  erjpt 
beneath  a  ruined  tower,  a  patient  donkej 
crushes  a  load  of  olives  under  heavy  grind- 
stones after  the  unchanj^  fashion  of 
antiquity,  and  a  man  sits  on  the  dom- 
grown  steps  embroidering  white  silk  with 
flowers  and  foliage  In  gold  and  dim 
thread.  The  serene  unconacionsDeM  « 
any  Incongruity  between  dusty  rarronnd- 
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iDgs  and  dainty  handiwork  is  a  phaae  of 
native  eharaeter  which  contribatea  to  the 
pietnmqiie  ehann  of  Indian  dtiea.  Every 
trade  and  oeeapatlon  ia  carried  on  in  public, 
and  the  atreet  ia  practically  the  home  of 
the  Hindu  citizen,  for  the  ahanty  where 
he  atowB  hia  few  worldly  gooda,  probftUy 
^conaiating  of  an  iron  kettle  and  a  '' char- 
poy,''  ia  only  regarded  aa  a  ahelter  from 
theraina. 

We  take  refuge  from  the  noonday  aunin 
the  beautiful  Jain  Temple,  encmatod  ndth 
elaborate  carving  which  repreaenta  a  life- 
time  of  labour  apent  on  every  marble 
column.   Imagea  of  Buddha  in  gold,  aQver, 
and   alabaater   line   the  walb,  and   the 
diamond-atudded  eyea  of  the  atatuea  glitter 
with  baleful  light    from  the  myaterioua 
gloom   of  each  aculptured  niche.    From 
the  barbaric  magnificence  of  theae  native 
ahrinea    we    turn   with     relief    to    ti^e 
chaatened   beauty  of  tiie  Jama  Mutjid, 
crowned     by    ftfteen    aunbumt    domea. 
Marble  viataa  of  poliahed  pillara  gleam 
through    the   dim   twilight  of   the  vaat 
interior,  where  the  aculptured  lace  of  the 
arched   windowa  ezcludea  the  heat  and 
glare  of  day.    A  door  in  the  eaat  wall  of 
the    court   which   containa   thia    auperb 
moaque  leada  to  the  mauaoleum  of  Stdtan 
Ahmed,  a  domed  buQding  containinff  a 
group  of  white  marble  tomba.    A  vaulted 
gateway   opena    into    a    aecond    court, 
aurronnded  by  the  tomba  of  the  Queena, 
beautiful  in  form  and  detail,  and  encircled 
by  acreena  of  pierced  alabaater.    Beyond 
the  Jama  Mub jfd  a  auperb  atone  atructure 
known  aa  the  Tin  Darvaja,  or  Three  Gate- 
waya,  croaaea  the  main  atreet.    Paaahig 
beneath  the  vaulted  archea,  we  reach  the 
rained  Bhadar,  a  acene  of  desertion  and 
decay,  but  rich  in  architectural  relica  of 
world-wide  fame.    One  of  the  crumbling 
moaquea,  now  uaed  aa  a  public  office,  ia 
adorned  with  auch  exquisite   tracery  of 
anowy  marble  in  atema  and  branches,  that 
Fergusson,   in   hia    "Hiatoiy  of  Indian 
Architecture,''   declarea  it  to  be  **more 
like  a  work  of  nature  than  any  other  detidl 
that  haa  ever  been  deaigned  by  the  beat 
arehitecta  of   Greece,  or  of  the  Middle 
Ages."    A  deeper  interest  belongs  to  the 
moeque  of  Bani  Sipra^  "  not  far  from  the 
Aatodiya  Oate,''  and  the  beanteoua  viaion 
of  pale  marblea  and  roaeate  atone  encrusted 
with  a  wealth  of  chiaeUed  embrddery  ia 
eonaidered  one  of  the  fairest  templea  in  the 
world.   Tida  aacred  edifice  ia  locally  known 
SUB  "  The  Gem  of  Ahmedabad,"  and  many 
touching  traditiona  linger  round  it.    Aa 


the  court  of  the  moaque  containa  the  tomb 
of  the  Sultan'a  barbaric  Begum,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  Bheel  maiden,  "forget* 
ting  her  own  country  and  her  father'a 
houae^"  embraced  the  faith  of  her  royal 
lord  and  lover.  A  tiny  atone  alab  at  the 
aide  of  tiie  Sultana'a  acmptured  monument 
marb  the  grave  of  her  favourite  cat,  which 
expired-HK>  the  atory  goea— on  hearing  of 
the  deceaae  of  ita  miatreaa. 

When  the  heat  of  day  dedinea  we  drive 
through  avenuea  of  gum-arabic,  peepul, 
and  tamarind,  to  the  beautiful  Eankeria 
Tank,  a  noUe  artificial  lake  made  by  one 
of  the  early  Einga.  Luxuriant  gardena 
fringe  the  ahore  with  thicketa  of  banyan 
and  daka  of  palm,  brightened  by  bloasom- 
ing  trees  of  red  poinsettia  and  gold  mohur. 
Marble  steps  lead  down  to  the  water,  and 
a  tesselated  causeway  crosses  the  blue  tank 
to  an  idet  of  flowera  and  ferns.  A  gilded 
kioak  crowna  a  rocky  knoll,  and  a  balcony 
draped  with  a  curtain  of  purple  Bounin- 
villea  commanda  exquisite  viewa  of  lake 
and  aky  transfigured  by  the  glow  of  a 
flaming  aunaet  A  wonderful  peach-like 
bloom  fluahea  the  fiery  gold,  and  a  pageant 
of  changing  huea  aurgea  acroas  the  radiant 
heaven  in  wavea  of  rose  and  violet  light, 
like  the  overflowing  tide  from  aome  in- 
viaible  ocean  of  glory  beyond  earthly  ken. 
Even  the  douda  of  dust  are  changed  into 
showers'of  powdered  gold,  and  the  amber 
light  lingers  over  the  earth  aa  though  loth 
to  die  away.  The  clear-cut  ahadow  of 
every  tree  lies  in  a  denae  black  cone  upon 
the  aun-bathed  grass,  and  the  gnome-Uke 
figurea  of  native  '*  bheesties  "  fiUbg  goat- 
sUna  at  die  water'a  edge  to  slake  the  road 
which  endrdea  the  li&e,  look  aa  though 
carved  in  ebony.  The  red  and  white  "aaris'' 
of  native  women  make  patchea  of  colour 
under  the  tamarind-treea,  where  rice  for 
the  evening  meal  ia  cooking  over  a  fire  of 
aticka.  Brown  handa  are  haatily  thrust 
into  a  bag  which  lies  on  the  ground,  and 
a  shower  of  rice  is  thrown  into  the  water, 
that  tiie  visitors  may  see  the  great  shoals  of 
fiah  wUdi  apring  up  to  catch  the  predoua 
graina.  Green  parrota  flutter  homeward 
to  rooat,  and  the  burning  day  of  India 
fadea  into  the  ''purple  peace"  of  the 
moonlit  night.  The  gorgeoua  colouring  of 
Oriental  life  and  landscape  is  subdued  into 
sable  and  silver,  and  in  the  deepening 
gloom  which  veils  earth  and  sky,  the 
very  silence  of  eternity  aeema  to  fall 
like  healing  dew  upon  the  reatieaa  and 
pasdon-toased  heart  of  the  aad  and  weary 
world. 
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THE  MONTH  OF  MABY. 

All  the  fields  are  gay  with  "  bluettee,'*  all  the  river 

banks  with  broom ; 
Where  the  west  wind  sweeps  above  them,  sways 

each  long  acacia  bloom ; 
Where  the  sunshine  dazzles  downward,  blue,  and 

green,  and  white,  the  waves 
Boll  upon  the  golden  sandbanks,  crash  beneath  the 

hollowed  caves ; 
Where  the  low  breeze  laughs  and  whispers,  the 

green  aspen  shadows  vary. 
Nature  to  the  earth  is  calling,  "Waken,  'tis  the 

month  of  Mary." 

Deck  her  altars  with  the  flowers,  blossoming  for 

fate  so  fair ; 
Iil^ht  the  tall  white  candles  for  her;   fling  the 

mcense  to  the  air ; 
Drape  in  snowy  robes  the  children,  who,  all  fresh 

and  young  and  sweet, 
Gome  to  pay  their  virgin  tribute  at  the  Virgin 

Mother's  feet ; 
Bring  the  first-fruits  of  the  orchard,  of  the  vineyard, 

of  the  dairy. 
Give  the  best  and  brightest  to  her ;  is  it  not  the 

month  of  Mary? 

Chant  her  hymns  when  morning  brightens  over  sea 

and  over  land. 
When  the  sunrise  dyes  to  glory  her  carved  Image 

on  its  stand. 
Chant  her  hymns  when  moon  is  fullest  over  bight 

and  over  bay, 
Touching  to  a  solemn  beauty  the  great  mountains 

far  away ; 
When  the  moon  makes  silvery  pathway,  fit  for  foot 

of  flitting  fairy, 
Bising  from  sea  depths  to  tell  us  :  waken,  'tis  the 

month  of  Mary. 

Frown  who  will  and  mock  who  dares  it :  in  these 

cold  and  careless  days, 
It  is  good,  this  happy  worship;  it  is  good,  this 

people's  praise ;  * 

Good  to  see  the  gifts  unsparing,  good  to  see  the 

lighted  shrine, 
Good  to  see.  'mid  doubt  and  drifting,  something 

left  of  the  Divine. 
O  followers  of  the  Virgin-bom,  of  judgements  harsh 

be  chary, 
And  with  the  childlike  sunny  South,  salute  the 

month  of  Mary. 
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The  way  to  Cambridge  begins  at  Shore- 
dlteh  Ghoreh,  of  which  the  daaalc  portioo, 
and  queer  bat  not  nnpleatfng  tower,  ahow 
hazHy  In  the  doubtful  light  of  a  spring 
morning,  and  lies  straight  onward,  onder 
the  iron  girders,  where  there  opens  oat  a 
prospect  beyond,  not  of  groves  and  flowery 
meads,  but  of  the  dingy-looking  roofs  of 
Kingsland,  and  of  a  vast  wilderness  of 
almost  squalid  dwellings,  without  relief 
from  tower  or  turreti  temple  4>r  ttieatro ;  a 
workhouse,  a  factory,  or  a  police-station 
being  the  only  buDdings  that  rise  above 
the  general  roof-line.  As  dull,  and  straight, 
ftnd  flat  as  you  please  is  the  Kingsland 
Boad,  but  it  may  have  been  pleasant 
enough  in  the  days  of  Hobson,  the 
carrier,  commemorated   by  Milton,   who 


must  have  passed  this  way  often  enough 
when  a  student  at  Cambridge. 

Things  are  more  lively  and  pleMant 
about  Stoke  Newington,  no  longer  an  ideal 
retreat  for  a  quiet  domestic  poet  Ilka  Mrs, 
Barbanld,  or  such  an  one  as  good  Dr.  Watte, 
whose  last  resting-place  is  in  Abney  Park 
Cemetery,  the  opening  to  which,  with 
glimpses  of  white  tombs  and  statuary,  is 
perhaps  the  brightest  thing  we  have  yet 
seen  on  the  way. 

When  you  come  to  the  rise  to  Stam- 
ford Hill  a  change  comes  over  tha  scene, 
the  road  widens,  broad  sidewalks  appear, 
protected  or  ornamented  with  poata  and 
massive  chains.  Here  is  a  region  of  wealth 
and  comforti  and  here  we  get  glfmpwea  of 
the  marshy  plains  of  the  LeSi  all  In  the 
freshest  green  of  sprbg,  and  of  por^ 
heights  beyond  seen  through  a  shimmerfaig 
haze  of  verdure. 

And  then  we  come  upon  Tottenham  and 
a  lane  leading  to  Bruce  Qrove.  The  Kings 
of  Scotland  once  were  lords  of  Tottenhaai, 
and  ttiough  the  castle  has  made  way  for 
a  big  modem  building,  the  grminds 
adjoining  or  part  of  them  have  been 
converted  into  a  public  park.  And  thtfs 
is  Scotland  Oreen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road — ^a  queer  Dutch  kind  of  scene  with  a 
little  river  flowing  through,  and  bridges  to 
each  man  his  cottage,  and  queer  Uttle 
courts  of  weather-boaided  cottagea,  and 
bridges  again,  and  more  courts,  which  an 
not  affairs  of  yesterday,  but  had  their  ahare 
in  what  was  going  on  lang  syne.  And 
what  mce  old-fashioned,  digmfied  red-briek 
houses  bask  in  the  sunshine  behind  their 
great  gates  of  twisted  ironwork !  There  is 
one  with  a  sundial  on  the  gable  end,  ud 
the  motto,  '*Ut  umbra  sumus,"  which  nmiiiii 
a  good  sundial  motto  and  Horatian,  toa 
And  the  old  almshouses  are  still  Uieie  with 
their  heavy  chimney-stacks  and  low-hrowed 
doorways,  and  the  little  gardens  in  front 
bordered  with  cockleshells,  and  the 
dedicatory  inscription  of  tiie  founder, 
Baltasser  Sandies,  whom  old  Bed  well 
describes  as  *'  a  Spanyard  bom,  the  first 
confectioner  or  comfit-maker,  and  the 
grane  master  of  all  that  professe  that  trade 
in  this  kfaigdome."  But  if  Sanches  waa  the 
first,  good  Bedwell,  how  shall  we  acconnt 
for  the  comfit-makers'  wives  who  aware  so 
softly  and  soothly  according  to  one  Blaster 
WilUam  Shakespeare  t 

A  pleasant  dironider  is  old  Bedwell, 
once  parson  of  Tottenham  High  Crosa, 
whose  book  is  dated  1631,  and  dedicated 
to  Hugh  Lord  Colerane,  '*  Lord  and  Oheefe 
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Commander  there^"    In  hii  time  the  m«in 
road  from  Scotland  to  London  <' was  along 
our  highway,"  and  ao  it  waa  in  EUzabeth'a 
dayi,  and  earlier  atiU,  eyen  to  the  era  of 
the  barona'  wan.    It  ia,  In  fact,  the  old 
North  Boad,  older  eyen  ttian  the  old  North 
Boad  of  onr  ooaehing  dayt.    Paraon  Bed- 
well  himaelf  waa  a  scholar  of  some  repate, 
and  employed  upon  the  then  authorised 
venion  of  the  Bible,  and  he  edited  an 
amnsing   old   poem   descriptlye   of    the 
"  Tournament  of  Tottenham,''  which  waa 
fought  with  itayea  for  the  hand  of  TIbbe, 
the  daoghter  of  Baadell  the  Beeye,  the 
price  being  won  by  Perkin  the  Potter.   As 
to  which  Bedwell  writes :  "The  red-brick 
earth  fit  for  Bricks — ^yea^  and  for  Potters, 
too.  Perkin,  who  wonne  and  carried  away 
the  bride,  waa  of    that  occupation,  and 
liy'd  by  that  trade  here."    No  Tottenham 
pottery  has  come  down  to  these  latter 
days. 

That  we  haye  come  to  the  end  of  Tot- 
tenham Street  is  certified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  famous  "  Bell "  at  Edmonton. 
The  sign  Is  of  the  Oilpin  period,  but 
the  exterior  of  the  Inn  Itself  is  modem* 
The  "  wash "  too,  where  he  made  such  a 
splash,  has  long  ago  been  bridged  oyer. 
More  recently  the  "  Bell "  was  a  house  of 
call  for  Oharles  Lamb,  who  would  often 
accompany  his  friends  as  far  as  this  to 
drink  a  parting  glass  ere  they  took  the 
stage  for  London.    In  Edmonton  Ohurch 
on    the    left  is   the   tomb   of    "(Gentle 
Ella."     But  In  his  time  Edmonton  was 
almost    a    country    yillage,    while    now 
to  see  the  rows  of  houses  springing  up 
eyerywhere  Is  quite  bewildering.     It  is 
the  same  in  Tottenham,  too;  these  places 
have  almost  doubled  their  population  In 
the  laat  ten  years.    It  seems  to  rain  small 
honsee,  and  after  a  little  fine  weather  long 
lines  of  cottages  are  seen  growing  up  like 
rows  of  cabbages.    Soon  the  whole  of  the 
great  Lea  yalley  will  be  thickly  packed  with 
an  immense  Industrial  population.    Then 
we  may  bid  adieu  to  the  old  tndltions  of 
the    place.     How   King  Alfred   drained 
Tot'nam  marshes,  and  thus   dished   the 
Danes,  who  had  saQed  up  to  Ware  with 
the  flowing  tide,  by  leaylng  them  stranded 
high  and  dry  with  thefr  galleys.    Or  of 
the  **  merry  deyil  of  Edmonton,^  orlginaUy 
one  Peter  Fabell,  astrologer  and  dchemist, 
who   sold  himself  to  the  Eyfl  One,  but 
managed  to  evade  his  bargain,  and  whose 
sonorous  threat  may  be  remembered : 

I'll  make  the  brined  sea  to  rise  at  Ware, 
Ai^d  drown  the  marshes  nnto  Stratford  Bridge. 


And  who  will  then  care  to  remember  the  witch 
of  Edmonton — less  happy  than  the  wiaard 
—whose  fate  It  was  to  be  burnti  A.D.  1621. 
The  yillage  green  Is  still  in  existence  where 
this  holocaust  took  place,  and  close  by  Is 
the  Edmonton  station,  from  the  platform  of 
which  you  look  down  upon  a  fine  old 
house,  a  yast  and  rambling  place,  with 
charnung  grounds  about  It^  and  one  grand 
old  oedar  of  Lebanon  that  stands  there  like 
a  giant  contemplating  the  army  of  pigmy 
cottages  that  hems  it  round.  A  workman 
standing  by  with  his  fork  recalls  how.  In 
the  heayy  snow  of  two  years  ago,  a  huge 
branch,  loaded  with  snow,  broke  off  with 
a  report  like  that  of  a  cannon.  What  a 
work  of  beneficence  it  would  be  to  rescue 
that  grand  old  tree  from  the  builders  axe, 
and  to  turn  that  pleasaunce  into  a  public 
garden ! 

Tou  may  call  It  country  if  you  like,  but 
It  Is  still  street  all  the  way  from  London, 
though  pleasant  enough  with  glimpses  of 
the  green  meadows  by  the  riyer,  and  the 
heighta  of  Epping  Foresti  while  on  the 
other  hsnd  we  me  the  peak  of  High 
Bamet  and  the  ridge  of  Hadley  woods. 
Then  we  haye  Bonder's  End,  with  Its 
plashy  road  to  the  Forest,  past  the  huge 
thundering  water-mills  that  once  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Templars.  Enfield  High- 
way shows  its  rows  of  shops,  and  be- 
yond is  Enfield  Wash,  the  scene  of  a 
wonderful  cock-and-bull  story  of  an  ab- 
duction by  gipsies,  of  which  one  Elizabeth 
Canning  was  the  heroine,  some  time  in  the 
last  century.  The  gipiy  race  is  still  to  be 
traced  about  Enfield  in  dark  and  hand- 
some female  faces.  There  was  good  trade 
In  fortune-telling  along  here,  what  time 
the  gay  bloods  posted  down  with  four  or 
six  horses  to  Newmarket^  ribbons  and  stars 
as  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  all  agog  for 
fun,  and  flinging  about  chaff  and  gidneas 
with  lordly  indifference. 

With  so  many  wealthy  trayellers  on  the 
road  it  might  haye  been  expected  that  the 
highwaymen  would  haye  made  a  sood 
htfyest;  but  the  highway  seems  to  haye 
been  bordered  with  dwellings  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  there  were  few  lonely 
stretches  of  road  within  reach  of  London 
where  the  robber  could  ply  his  trade  to 
adyantage.  7et  ISaeaulay  tells  us  how, 
after  the  peate  of  Byswiok,  a  band  of 
diBcharged  soldierSi  thirty  or  forty  In 
number,  built  themselyes  huts  by  Waltham 
Cross,  and  with  sword  and  pistol  leyied 
contributions  on  all  who  passed  that  way. 
The  district,  too,  had  its  own  noted  U(^- 
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wayman,  Dr.  WilUam  Shalton,  who  was 
born  of  reapeetable  parento  at  Tarnford, 
Oheahnnt,  on  the  very  highway,  and  was 
'pientiee  to  a  'poteoary  at  Enfield.  He 
wonld  have  ran  off  with  the  'poteeary's 
sister,  of  Stoke  Newington,  where  he  was 
assistant,  bat  was  eaptored,  and  eadgelled 
for  the  attempt,  and  at  last  he  carried  off 
a  widow's  daughter,  married  her  at  the 
Fleeti  and  drew  her  fortune  from  the  Olty 
Ohamberlain.  Then,  like  Smollett,  having 
little  praotioe  at  home,  he  got  an  appoint- 
ment as  surgeon  abroad,  and  sailed  for 
Antigua,  where  he  lived  a  jolly  life,  a 
prime  favourite  among  the  islandersi  But 
roystering  and  drinking  brought  him  into 
trouble,  and  he  oame  home  to  settle  as 
a  doctor  at  Bnntingford,  and  afterwards 
practised  at  Braughin,  both  places  on 
the  Cambridge  road.  Failing  to  make  a 
living  by  his  drags,  he  bought  a  pair  of 
pistols  and  a  good  horse,  and  was  soon 
well  known  and  very  successful  on  the 
highway,  where  his  courtesy  and  pleasing 
manners  soon  won  the  admiration  even  of 
his  victims.  But  all  this  did  not  save  him 
from  the  gallows  at  Tyburo,  where  he 
suffered  in  1732. 

Another  local  practitioner  was  John 
Everett  of  Hitchin,  where  his  father  had 
an  estate  of  three  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
He  was  bound  'prentice  to  a  salesman  in 
the  City,  but  was  'pressed  like  Billy  Taylor 
and  sent  to  sea.  From  his  ship  he 
volunteered  into  the  army ;  served  in  the 
wars ;  was  discharged ;  and  became  suc- 
cessively catchpole,  foot-guard,  turnkey,  and 
tapster.  In  this  last  capacity  he  kept  the 
**  tap  "  at  the  Fleet  Prison,  and  might  have 
made  a  fortune  out  of  the  poor  debtors, 
but  shared  the  disgrace  of  the  keeper  who 
was  discharged  after  an  enquiry  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  On  this  he 
took  to  the  road,  captivated  a  widow  of 
fortune  by  his  dashing  gallantry,  married 
her  and  spent  her  fortune,  and  then  to 
the  road  again.  But  he  had  loit  touch 
with  the  profession,  and  soon  disgraced 
himself  by  turning  Queen's  evidence,  after 
which  he  fell  to  tlM  level  of  a  mere  footpad, 
and  as  such  was  executed  in  1729. 

Tnrpin  abo  was  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  on  the  Cambridge  road,  not  far 
from  Waltham  Cross,  that  he  overtook 
King,  another  famous  highwayman,  and 
not  knowing  or  recognising  him,  demanded 
his  money.  King  laughed  and  proposed  a 
partnerslup,  wliich  Tnrpin  accepted.  The 
pair  had  a  retreat  in  a  cave,  it  is  said,  in 
Epping  Forest,  whence  they  sallied  out  to 


prey  upon  travellers  to  Cambridgs  and 
Newmarket.  In  the  end  King  wm  tor- 
prised  and  captured  at  some  tavern  on  the 
road|  and  Tnrpin,  nnaUe  to  resooe  him, 
shot  him,  and  so  saved  him  fiom  the 
gallows.  * 

With  such  tales  as  these  we  begtdle  the 
way  till  we  come  in  sight  of  a  fine  and 
andent  cross. 

The  stately  crosse  of  EInor,  Henrie'i  wife, 

writes  an  ancient  poet^  who  would  assoredly 
be  plucAced  in  "  history,"  but  a  genuine  ud 
most  interesting  monument  of  antiquLtj. 
The  upper  part  of  the  cross  has  been  veD 
restored,  but  the  lower  stage  is  wonder- 
fully preserved,  considering  idl  thelU-nup 
and  neglect  it  has  suffered,  and  csniM 
the  ihiSe  leopards  of  the  Piaataganeki,  the 
arms  of  the  Queen,  and  other  beaiingi  of 
heraldic  signiticance.  At  one  time  the 
cross  was  wnost  built  into  the  wall  of  u 
adjoiniog  tavern,  but  now  the  whole  im 
has  been  cleared,  and  wean  a  quaint  and 
pleasant  aspect,  the  road  a  little  farther  ob 
being  spanned  with  the  sign  of  the  *'Foar 
Swans,"  which  claims  to  have  been  on  the 
ground  before  the  cross,  and  to  hive 
witnessed  Queen  Eleanor's  funeril  pro- 
cession, and  entertained  the  throng  of 
knights  and  barons  bold  who  followed  in 
ita  train.  Opposite  is  the  "  Falcon,"  lod 
doubtless  both  the  houses  were^  good  old 
coaolung  inns,  and  now  entertain  a  good 
throng  of  cyclists  and  others. 

And  although  a  mile  from  the  highwij, 
it  would  not  do  to  miss  Waltham  Abbey, 
the  square  tower  of  which  shows  orer 
the  green  meadow  flats.  How  rich  vi 
these  meadows  which  we  pass,  putoxed 
with  happy  -  looking  cows ;  and  bow 
pleasantly  the  many  river  channels  wnd 
among  them  1  A  high  arched  bridge  with 
quaint  old-fashioned  housea  beyond  giiv 
passage  to  the  town.  Below  b  the  lo^ 
with  a  barge  conning  dowly  in,  and  oTsti 
green  hazy  screen  of  willows  and  popUn 
rise  the  tall  ohiomeys  of  the  Small  Amu 
Factory,  while  every  now  and  then  a  M 
rumble  from  the  proof-liouse  teUs  of  snni 
preparing  for  the  cruel  work  of  war.  M 
for  Waltham  itself,  it  is  all  gunpowdet 
and  explosives.  Yon  ask  an  s^euUoxal- 
looking  man  how  things  are  looUng. 
expecting  to  hear  about  the  crops.  '' WeUi" 
he  says,  shaking  his  head,  "  Oordite  and 
Sohulta's  powdtt's  pretty  busy,  but  Miek 
powder's  as  flat  as  ever  so."  And  (heo 
remembering  how 

The  old  Lee  brmgs  of  the  Daaiah  Uood, 
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and  tlukt  ctotsbg  it  one  enters  the  old 
Danelagh,  as  aettled  between  Alfred  and 
Oathranii  yoa  aak,  '*  la  this  the  old  Lee  I " 
A  youth  replies :  ''  Tliis  ain't  no  Lea,  this 
is  the  Gav'ment  riyer." 

The  old  High  Bridge  Street  leads 
straight  to  the  west  front  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  md  there  is  a  pleasant  path 
throngh  the  old  graveyard,  with  a  seat 
round  tlie  bole  of  a  onee  noble  elm,  a  path 
which  issues  in  a  pleasant  antique  fathion 
under  an  old  gate-hoaie,  and  so  into  the 
quiet  little  town,  with  its  quaint  gabled 
houses,  not  strikingly  picturesque,  but  not 
glaringly  out  of  keeping  with  hoar 
antiquity.  The  chtirch  ends  abruptly, 
chancel  and  transepts  are  gone;  some- 
where by  that  mound  of  tuf  stood  the 
high  altar,  and  there  undistinguished 
beneath  the  accumulated  mould  of  centuries 
reposes  the  dust  of  Harold — '*  Lifelix." 

To  gain  admission  to  the  church  it  is 

necessary  to  find  the  old  lady  who  has  the 

keys,  and  the  rumour  of  the  town  has  it 

that  she  is  at  work,  inside,  with  the  doors 

locked.    But  a  little  lassie  is  found  who  is 

bidden  to  "  make  grannie  hear,"  and  the 

sight  of  the  little  golden-haired  girl  trying 

to  rattle  the  big  iron  grille,  with  the  bulk 

of  the  old  church  looming  above  her,  is 

not  nnsuggestive.    But  even  in  stronger 

hands  the  grille  won't  rattle  much ;  when 

a  strong-armed  youth  appears,  who  shows 

how  to  clatter  the  big  wooden  gates  inside, 

with    a   sound    like    thunder.      *'Wake 

Danean  with  your  knocking,"  or  Harold 

rather,  but  there  is  no  result  as  regards 

the  old  lady.    Perchance  she  sleepeUi,  or 

she  may  be  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  and 

the   walls  are  thick  and  strong!     Then 

gTaxxnie  appears  from  a  quite  unexpected 

I  quarter,  not  having  been  in  the  church  at 

fldl,  and  everything  goes  well. 

That  the  grand  old  pillars  within,  the 

Bomanesque    arches,    the   quaint  monld- 

ioga,  really  were  part  of  Harold's  church  is 

pretty  generally  acknowledged.     And  the 

story  of  the  finding  of  the  Holy  Cross,  in 

honour   of   which  the  church  was   first 

founded,    is   as    well    attested    as   such 

narratives    can   be.      It    was   found    in 

Somersetshire  at  a  spot  that  stiU  abounds 

in  Soman  remains,  among  which  there  is 

nothing  improbable  ih  the  discovery  of 

Chriatian    emblems.      The    lord   of   the 

district^    Tovi,    the   standard-bearer    of 

Canute,  came  to  view  the  wonderful  find, 

and  ^ordered  It  to  be  placed  on  a  waggon 

drawn  by  twelve  oxen,  so  that  it  might 

go  where  it  listed;   and  of  all  places  in 


the  world  it  would  only  come  to  Waltham, 
where  the  Dane  had  recently  built  a 
hunting  lodge,  and  thereachureh,  probably 
a  wooden  one,  was  raised  to  receive  it. 
Anyhow,  there  was  a  good  English  relie 
and  a  good  English  miracle  for  the 
eneouragement  of  those  who  vowed  with 
Harold  tliat  they  would  keep  England  for 
the  English.  So  Waltham  became  the 
siirine  of  the  nation's  hopes,  and  Harold 
adorned  it  with  all  the  richness  of 
Byzantine  workmansliip,  inlaying  its 
walls  and  pillars  with  brass— of  which 
traoes,  it  is  said^  are  still  found.  And 
here,  returning  victorious  from  the  fight  of 
Stainford  Bridge,  Harold  first  heard  of  the 
Norman  invasion ;  and  here  he  put  up  liis 
prayers  for  victory,  when  Tnrkill,  'the 
sacristan,  saw  the  crucifix  bend,  as  if 
in  sorrow.  In  the  fight  the  war-cry  of 
Harold  was  "  Holy  Rood !"  And  to  the 
Holy  Bood  two  faithful  brethren  of  the 
cross  brought  back  his  mangled  body. 

Harold  the  King  is  still  honoured  in 
Waltham.  The  eld  Udy  with  the  keys 
speaks  of  him  with  a  hushed  respeot, 
that  contrasts  with  the  familiar  tone 
adopted  to  the  "good  gentleman"  in 
ruff  and  doublet  whose  efiSgy  sleeps  in 
the  comer  there,  beside  the  good  lady  his 
wife,  and  above  the  good  young  gentlemen 
and  ladies  his  chOdren  kneeling  all  in  a 
row.  And  you  must  not  leave  Waltham 
without  seeing  Harold's  Bridge,  the  relics 
of  a  very  ancient  bridge  over  the  mill- 
stream  not  far  from  where  the  Abbey  fish- 
ponds were,  and  past  the  old  gateway, 
which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  domestic 
buildings.  Coming  back  you  will  pro- 
bably find  yourseU  in  Bomeland,  now 
the  cattle  market,  the  rents  of  which, 
tradition  says,  once  went  to  the  Holy  See. 
And  although  the  town  lies  low,  and  the 
marshes  and  watercourses  give  aguish  sug- 
gestions, yet  here  as  old  Fuller  says,  who 
once  was  parson  here,  "As  many  pleasant 
hills  and  prospects  are,  as  any  place  in 
England  doth  afford." 

Besisting  the  temptation  to  follow  a 
pleasant  field -path  over  the  green  hills 
towards  Copt  Hall,  let  us  return  to  the 
highway  towards  Cambridge,  where  the 
long  street  of  Cheshunt  presently  begins ; 
running  on  in  undulating  fashion,  not 
quite  a  town,  and  yet  rather  more  than 
a  village.  Over  there  fine  dumps  of  trees 
and  tufted  groves  mark  the  site  of  Theo- 
balds, an  ancient  seat,  once  the  favourite 
residence  of  James  the  First,  but  lone 
since  dismantled  and  pulled  down.    And 
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by  the  church  which  ia  a  good  way  on 
there  should  be  Pengelleyi  where  Richard 
Oromwell  ended  his  dayi  in  retirement 
under  the  name  of  Olarke.  Vldtors,  per- 
haps, had  better  ask  for  him  under  the 
latter  name,  for  nobody  seems  to  recognise 
that  of  Cromwell  '<  Never  heard  of  him," 
said  one  old  lady.  "But  then,  I  abi't 
been  here  many  years."  But  the  feature 
of  Gheshnnt  is  not  its  houses,  but  its 
gardens :  acres  of  glass,  mQes  of  subter- 
ranean hothouses  called  pits,  from  which 
issue  red  tomatoes,  juicy  green  cucumbers, 
and  all  kinds  of  novelties  for  the  London 
markets.  Roses,  too— everybody  knows 
the  fame  of  Oheshunt  for  roses. 

From  Gheshnnt  the  road  runs  on  In 
pleasant  undulatory  fashion  to  Ware,>hose 
name  is  supposed  to  represent  the  weir 
that  the  Danes  built  to  keep  up  a  good 
head  of  water  for  their  ships.  How 
it  happens  that  the  road  passes  through 
Ware  is  told  succinctly  by  old  Gamden: 
"When  the  Barons  warres  against  King 
John  were  wazed  hotte,  this  Ware,  pre- 
suming much  upon  their  lord  the  Baron 
of  Ware,  turned  London  Highway  to  it" 
But  the  bridge  was  claimed  by  the  bailiff 
of  Hertford,  and  dosed  by  a  chain  of 
which  the  said  bailiff  kept  the  key. 
Whereupon  Baron  Sayer  de  Quincy  coming 
that  way,  broke  the  chahi  and  threw  it 
into  the  river,  and  threatened  to  throw 
the  bailiff  after  it.  From  which  time  It 
seems  the  bridge  has  been  free. 

Ware  has  been  too  prosperous  with 
its  malt-kilns  to  have  much  of  a  history ; 
though  the  industry  Is  an  ancient  one, 
and  an  Elizabethan  poet  writes  : 

Then  by  the  Orowne  and  all  the  innes  of  Ware, 
And  BO  approaohing  to  the  late  built  bridge. 
They  see  the  barges  loading  malt  apace. 

Elsewhere,  the  writer  speaks  of  the 
"  guested  town  of  Ware,"  alluding  to  the 
numerous  travellers,  and,  perhaps^  to  the 
great  bed  which  may  have  served  as  the 
"  table  round  "  of  the  k^hts  who  met  at 
the  great  tournament  of  Waie. 

It  is  a  pretty  countoy  all  abouty  with 
enamelled  meads  and  crystal  streams, 
among  which  rich  maltsters  have  built 
themselves  pleasant  mansions.  And  so  to 
Buntingford  through  Pudk^idge,  where 
the  old  pack  Is  still  In  ezbtence  which 
John  Leech  delighted  to  join,  and  from 
whose  jolly  farmers  and  rustic  squires  he 
drew  the  inspiration  of  many  of  his  best 
sketches. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  country  of  rolling 
downs,  with  Boyston  Heath  as  a  culmi- 


nating point  crowned,  by  ancient  bsnowi 
and  tumulL  And  the  steep  High  Stnek 
of  Royston,  with  the  ''  Bull "  at  the  top, 
leads  us  to  the  dull  level  of  Gambridge- 
shire,  with  church  steeples  scatterod  \m 
and  there,  and  one  or  two  pleasant  villAgai 
on  the  way,  but  with  nothing  to  airat 
the  attention  till  we  reach  the  giovw  of 
Trumpington  and  the  outskirts— of  a  plain 
and  sobw  character — of  the  old  coanbj 
town  and  famous  seat  of  learning. 


CRUEL  KINDNESS. 


"  That  b  Tom  Whipley,"  said  a  UaA 
to  me  as  we  sat  one  evening  in  the 
smoking-room  at  the  ''Addison."  "Tob 
never  has  a  good  word  for  anybody.'' 

Then  my  friend  went  on  to  glTO  a 
catalogue  of  the  evil  deeds  wrought  by 
Tom  Whipley's  tongue ;  how  tUa  and 
that  reputation  had  been  blasted;  how 
the  happbiess  of  half-a-dozen  f amOiea  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  financial  credftof 
more  than  one  house  of  business  damaged 
by  ita  malignant  wagging,  tUl  I  began  to 
feel  that  the  man's  personality  had  a  qnas 
sort  of  f ascbiation  for  me. 

As  long  as  we  sat  in  the  dub  smoldDg- 
room  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  ha 
face,  and  as  I  walked  home  thioQ^ 
the  crowded  streets,  and  as  I  lay  avib 
in  bed  that  night,  it  haunted  me  u 
the  manifestation  of  a  power  which  wilbd 
evil  rather  than  good — as  near  an  approach 
to  the  classic  Miltonic  Satan  as  one  caa 
hope  to  meet  in  this  workaday  age. 

Having  reviewed  once  more  hii 
structive  career,  I  began  to  speculate  on 
the  justice  and  wisdom  of  allowing  aoeh 
pestilent  wolves  to  roam  the  earth,  and  to 
figure,  as  a  sort  of  paradise,  a  state  of 
tUngs  in  which  no  one  should  speak  of  hs 
fellow  save  in  laudatory  worlds,  wbeie 
anything  like  a  disparaging  remark  ahoold 
be  visit^  by  severe  penaldes;  when,  aod- 
denly,  my  brain  was  flooded  by  a  reflex 
current  of  memories,  memories  wbB 
taught  me  that  I  was  living  In  a  wodd 
governed  by  compromise,  and  that  theie 
is  not  one  of  the  problems  of  oor  being 
which  ought  not  to  be  looked  at  bm 
more  tham  one  aide.  It  would  not  eTon 
do  to  lay  down,  as  an  unarguable  pro- 
position, that  a  world  In  which  all  erfi- 
speaking,  lying,  and  slandering  were  qb* 
known  must  of  necessity  be  a  pleaaut 
world  to  live  in.  The  pendulnm  might 
swing  too  far  over  to  the  other  sid^  ^ 
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we  might  be  landed  in  a  state  where  the 
honey-pot  alone  waa  in  nse. 

In  the  world  as  wel  know  it  there  U  no 
very  cloie  approximation  to  this  condition ; 
bat  here  and  there  one  may  come  across 
people  who  have  a  good  word  for  eyery- 
body,  and  a  very  deluge  of  honey  and 
batter  for  all  those  whom  they  write  down 
as  their  friends.     The  consequence  of  thb 
oyer-ezpenditare   of    sweetness   is    not 
fortunate.    Horace  has  wisely  set  it  down 
that  the  sage  runs  in  danger  of  being 
classed  as  a  fool,  and  the  good  man  as 
a  knave,  should   either  one   pursue  his 
favourite  virtue  ■'  ultra  quam  satis."    So  it 
is  with  these  over-charitable  folk.    People 
around  them  soon  begin   to  gauge    Uie 
value  of  good  words  which  are  showered 
upon  everybody  alike,  good,  bad,  or  indiffe- 
rent ;  and  as  to  their  special  friends,  who 
are  favoured  with  their  commendation  and 
made  the  object  of  their  good  deeds,  they 
come  off  the  worst  of  all.    We  may  like 
our  friends  well  enough,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  sure  that  we   shall   like   our 
firiends'  friends.    We  certainly  shall  not 
like  them — nay,  It  is  almost  certain  we 
shall  begin  to  detest  them  cordially — if  we 
have  to  listen  to  the  singing   of   their 
praises  in  season  and  out  of  seasoa 

In  Mr.  Barlow's  day  the  ingenuous  youth 
used  to  be  taught  how  the  Athenians, 
becoming  weary  of  hearing  Aristides 
called  the  Just,  sent  him  about  his  busi- 
ness, and  this  untoward  fate  is  one  of 
which  the  intimate  friends  of  good-natured 
people  are  most  in  danger. 

Of  all  the  friends  I  have  ever  had,  or 

ever  shall  have,  I  cannot  fancy  myself 

liking   any  one  more  than  I  like  Bfrs. 

BiTersdale — or  shall  I  be  more  exact  and 

more  candid,  and  say  more  than  I  liked 

her  up  to  the  time  when  she  was  seized 

with  her  sudden  and  violent  attachment  to 

Mrs.  Jenkins  t    Mrs.  Biversdale  was  good 

to  look  at,  clever,  witty,  sweet-tempered, 

and  companionable  in  the  highest  degree. 

She  was  one  of  those  people— one  does  not 

meet  too  many  of  them — whom  one  is 

always  glad  to  see  and  sorry  to  part  from. 

Elderly  gentiemen  adored  her ;  she  was  the 

idol   of  children;   and  undergraduates — 

terribly  critical  fellows  these — have  been 

heard  to  say  that  they  approved  of  her. 

She   was  the   delight  of  a  large  circle, 

giving  out  the  warmth  and  radiance  of  a 

Bon  of  society  to   all   near,  when  in  an 

ill-starred  moment  Mrs.  Jenkins — a  most 

worthy  woman,  and  one  of  whom  I,  albeit 

atrongly  provoked,  wish  to  speak  with  all 


) — ^thmst  herself,  an  intrusive 
asteroid.  Into  our  system. 

The  first  time  I  met  Mrs.  Biversdale 
after  this  untoward  event  I  was  conscious 
of  a  change.  There  were  many  familiar 
subjects,  innocent  banalities,  over  which  we 
were  in  the  habit  of  gossiping  pleasantly 
whenever  we  might  meet.  There  were 
reminiscences  of  a  Swiss  tour,  during  which 
we  had  foregathered,  and  divers  ex- 
periences collected  together  in  riverside 
rambles,  which  would  invariably  crop  up 
during  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting,  so 
pleasant  were  the  associations  hanging 
round  them.  Then  I  wrote  a  little,  and  Mrs. 
Biversdale  sketched  a  littie,  and  of  course 
it  was  always  necessary  to  discuss  the 
scribblings  and  smudgings  we  had  each 
perpetrated  since  we  last  met.  Bat  on 
this  fateful  occasion  I  was  not  long  In 
finding  out  that,  for  my  companion,  the 
past  above  described  had  lost  its  charm. 
I  found  It  impossible  to  get  in  half-a-dozen 
words  about  any  of  the  dear  old  topics 
without  some  attempt  on  Mrs.  Biversdide's 
part  to  shift  the  conversation  round  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins.  Mrs.  Jenkins  dominated 
the  loftiest  peak  we  had  ever  scaled  in  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  She  meandered  through 
the  lush  flats  of  Eynsham  and  Bablock 
Hythe.  She  was  the  point  of  sight  in 
every  sketch,  and  the  central  interest  of 
every  story.  In  short.  King  Gharles  the 
First's  head,  as  apprehended  by  Mr.  Dick, 
was  nowhere  compared  with  Mra  Jenkins 
in  the  matter  of  ubiquity. 

I  soon  discovered  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, figuratively  speaking,  to  give  Mra 
Biversdale  her  head.  I  hoped  that,  if  I 
should  allow  her  to  talk  about  the  ex- 
cellencies of  Mrs.  Jenkins  for  an  hour  or 
so,  we  might  then  get  back  to  discourse  of 
auld  lang  syne ;  but  not  a  bit  of  it  She 
found  it  necessary  to  give  me  a  full  account 
of  Mrs.  Jenkins's  youth  and  bringing  up, 
of  her  murriage  and  settiement  in  life,  of 
her  many  virtues,  and  of  the  unprecedented 
series  of  mirfortunes  which  had  since  be- 
fallen her.  This  last-named  catalogue 
seemed  inexhaustible.  I  lost  all  count 
of  time,  and  sleep  fell  upon  me,  and  I 
slumbered  on  tUl  I  was  aroused  by  the  bang 
of  the  door  behind  Mrs.  Biversdale  as  she 
left  tiie  room,  ofiended  at  my  want  of 
interest  In  her  friend.  This  was  the  first 
littie  rift  within  the  lute,  the  first  shadow 
of  a  misunderstanding  that  had  ever  fallen 
between  us,  and  it  was  all  for  the  sake  of 
— Mrs.  Jenkins. 

But  Mrs.  Biversdale  was  far  too  sweet- 
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tempered  a  woman  to  harboar  any  re- 
sentment for  a  trivial  alight  like  thifli 
The  next  time  we  met — it  was  when  she 
paid  ns  a  visit  in  town — she  was  as 
amiable  and  enthusiastic  as  ever,  and  she 
had  not  been  long  in  the  house  before  she 
said  she  hoped  she  wasn't  disturbing  our 
plans  in  any  way,  but  she  had  fixed  to 
meet  Mrs.  Jenkins  that  aftermoon,  and  go 
to  inspect  the  Poplar  Girls'  Beformatory, 
in  which  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  deeply  in- 
terested, and  very  likely  she  wouldn't  be 
back  till  to-morrow  morning,  or  perhaps 
evening ;  everything  must  depend  on  Mrs. 
Jenkins's  arrangements. 

Now  as  we  were  rather  proud  of  knowing 
such  a  charming  woman  as  Mrs.  Biversdale, 
we  had  planned  a  little  dinner  for  that 
same  evening,  and  a  little  luncheon  party 
for  the  morrow,  to  show  her  off  to  our 
other  friends.  Here  was  a  cold  douche, 
a  blasting  of  all  our  plans,  I  ventured  to 
make  something  of  a  protest,  explaining 
what  our  arrangements  were,  but  Mr& 
Biversdale  cut  me  short  at  onca  There 
was  no  help  for  it  If  she  didn't  go  to 
Poplar  Mrs.  Jenkins  would  be  disappointed, 
and  such  a  contingency  was  unthinkable. 
Of  course,  she  was  sorry  not  to  meet  our 

friends,  but .    She  did  not  finish  the 

sentence  aloud,  but  I  knew  well  enough 
that  she  finished  it  mentally — <'  but  what 
are  all  these  compared  with  Mrs.  Jenkinsi" 

From  tUs  it  will  appear  that  lbs. 
Jenkins  was  no  light  trial  to  Mr&  Bivers- 
dale's  friends,  even  when  the  world  was 
gobg  well  wIUi  her ;  but  the  worst  was 
yet  to  come  with  the  advent  of  those  mis- 
fortunes to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  I  forget  now  whether  they  arose 
on  account  of  some  banking  collapse,  or 
through  the  downward  career  of  the  rupee 
in  India,  or  through  the  agricultural  crisis 
at  home.  It  matters  very  little  what  might 
be  the  cause  of  her  calamities.  The  origin 
thereof  would  very  soon  have  been  annihi- 
lated by  the  overwhelming  presence  of  the 
result  as  set  forth  by  the  activity  and  elo- 
quence of  Mrs.  Biversdale.  From  this  time 
forth,  good  soul !  her  entire  energies  were 
consumed  in  getting  up  and  admhdstering 
a  series  of  Jenkins  endowment  funds. 
First  of  all,  Mrs.  Jenkins  was  to  be  made 
comfortable  for  Ufa  To  compass  this  the 
governors  of  a  charity  for  decayed  gentle- 
women were  assailed  by  Mrs.  Biversdale, 
on  pleas  which  would  not,  I  fear,  have  stood 
severe  cross-examination,  and  compelled  to 
disgorge  a  portion  of  their  funds  for  Mrs. 
Jenkins's  benefit.  Next  the  Prime  liUnlster 


himself  was  attacked  with  the  view  of 
getting  a  grant  from  the  Givil  List,  bat  thii 
attempt  failed,  and  then  the  great  bazur 
movement  was  initiated.  In  tlui  Mr& 
Biversdale  had  her  work  cut  out  for  her, 
but  she  did  not  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
remain  in  ignorance  of  her  mission.  The 
rest  of  the  world  was  informed  in  good  ut 
terms  that  it  must  come  over  and  help  her, 
and  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  loyalty 
of  her  friends  was  put  to  its  severest  trUL 
It  happened  that,  shortly  after  it  hsd  let 
in,  we  went  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  I  well 
remember  that  she  would  sit  from  momlog 
till  night  over  a  complicated  bit  of 
embroidery  for  a  Jenkins  basaar,  hsrdly 
able  to  spare  the  time  to  give  a  word  to 
her  guests ;  but  if  I  should  happen  to  tib 
up  a  book  or  a  newspaper,  or  if  my  wife 
touched  the  piano,  we  were  reminded 
sharply  enough  that  the  picture-frsmei  I 
had  promised  to  decorate  were  hirdlj 
begun,  and  the  Shetland  wool,  conoembg 
which  my  wife  had  made  a  rash  coveDinii 
wouldn't  get  itself  made  into  shootiog- 
stockings  and  Cardigan  vests  simply  by 
being  looked  at.  I  will  simply  remuk 
that  the  picture-frames  and  the  wooliea 
articles  were  ail  ready  by  the  date  of  the 
bazaar.  The  picture-frames  were  boDght 
by  a  blind  old  gentleman,  and  as  to  mj 
wife's  handiwork,  I  wear  one  of  Ae 
Cardigan  vests  myself  in  cold  weather.  B 
was  left  over  unsold,  and  Mrs.  BivsndAle 
wheedled  me  into  buying  it^  a  tranuctioQ 
somewhat  like  seethmg  the  kid  in  hi 
mother's  milk ;  but  as  the  money  all  went 
to  Mrs.  Jenkins  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be 
satisfied. 

After  the  baaaar  there  came  a  ran  of 
private  theatricals,  out  of  which,  stnnge 
as  it  may  seem,  Mrs.  Biversdale  rssped 
a  handsome  profit;  though  I  have  Imb 
led  to  understand  that  this  triumph 
was  only  achieved  by  the  saerifica  of 
several  life  -  long  friendships.  Id  toy 
case,  bazaars  and  theatricals  combined 
brought  in  enough  money  to  set  Ua 
JenUns  going;  and  those  friends  who 
still  remained  loyal  to  Mrs.  Blvendile 
began  to  hope  that  they  had  heard  tiM 
last  of  her  prot6g6e;  but  we  hsd  for- 
gotten that  the  waifs  and  strays  at  Popk 
in  whom  Mrs.  Jenkins  todk  a  kmdly 
interest,  were  still  to  be  considered.  Moie 
bazaars  and  more  theatricals  followed,  md 
consequently  more  defections  of  long- 
suffering  friends.  An  opportune  csll  to 
the  other  side  of  the  world  reHeved  me 
from  any  share  in  the  last-named  more* 
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ment;  bat  I  had  not  let  foot  in  England 
more  than  a  fortnight  before  I  heard  that 
Mrs.  SfverBdale  was  enquiring  after  me,  as 
she  wanted  me  to  help  her  in  getting  up  a 
"caf6  chantantk"  the  latest  mvention  of 
charitable  tortore,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  provide  the  eldest  Jenkins  boy 
with  an  outfit  as  an  emigrant  ta  British 
Coiambia.    My  wife  developed  a  bronchial 
cold  just  in  time  to  aUow  us  to  effect  a 
retreat  to  Torquay;  but  the  "caf^  chantant" 
was  a  triumphant  success  notwithstanding. 
Not  long  ago  I  met  Mr&  Jenkins  by 
chance,  and  passed  an  hour  or  two  In  her 
society  during  a  railway  journey ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  weary  times  1  had  passed,  and 
of  the  bread  and  water  of  affliction  I  had 
eaten  and  drunk  on  her  account,  I  was 
constrained  to  admit  that  she  was  a  very 
charming  woman.    As  I  sai^  good-bye  to 
her  with  regret,  I  could  not  help  feeling 
that  I  should  have  absolutely  fallen  in 
love  with  her,  had  not  her  praises  been 
sung  to  me  too  long  and  too  loud  by  her 
zealous  friend,  and  had  I  not  been  made 
to  purchase  heaps  of  things  I  did  not 
want,  and  to  make  a  fool  of  myself  as  an 
amateur   comedian,  all   for  her   benefit. 
Mrs.  Jenkins  was  well-dressed,  and  had 
everything    handsome    about    her,    and 
travelled  first-class,  so  I  at  least  had  evi- 
dence that  I  had  not  toiled  under  Mrs. 
Biversdale's  whip   in  vain.      I   did  not 
think  it  prudent   to  ask  any  questions 
about  the  hope  of  the  family  in  British 
Columbia.    I  trust  he  is  doing  well  in  the 
backwoods^  and  that  he  will  remain  there ; 
for,  should  he  find  the  work  too  hard  and 
the  anrroundings  too  rough  and  distasteful, 
and  elect  .to  go  in  for  the  army  or  the 
diplomatic  career,  I  am  quite  sure  that  his 
mother,  aided  by  Mrs.  Biversdale  and  her 
forced  recruits,  will  set  to  work  to  manage  it. 
I  have  recently  alluded  to  Mrs.  Jenldns's 
amiability  and  charm.    I  am  quite  sure  it 
is  on  account  of  these,  and  for  no  other 
reason,  that  I  do  not  cordially  detest  her ; 
had  she  been  a  mere  good-natured  common- 
place person,  I  should  not  have  found  a  word 
to  say  in  her  favour.    But  if  I  had  been 
introduced  to  her  by  Tom  Whipley's  abuse 
and  innuendo^  and  not  by  Mra  Biversdale's 
excessive  eulogy,.!  should  have  kicked  him 
dovmstairs,  and  have  enrolled  myself  her 
devoted  champion  ever  after;  indeed,  I 
fancy  if  I  were  to  hear  that  worthy  dis- 
course after  his  wont  about  the  most  ordi- 
nary miinteresting  person  I  know,  I  should 
at  once  discern  in  tliat  person  talents  and 
virtues  he  or  she  never   possessed  and 


never  dreamt  of  claiming.  I  have  often 
wondered  what  could  be  the  use  of  people 
like  Tom  Whipley,  and  lo,  I  have  found 
out. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 

Close  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
dining-room  of  a  house  in  Bloomsbury  stood 
a  girl  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

She  had  gone  to  the  window  for  a  better 
light  by  wUch  to  read  it.  For  although 
the  time  of  year  was  April,  it  was  one  of 
those  mornings  not  uncommon  in  London 
in  early  spring — mornings  in  which  every- 
thing seems  to  be  overspread  by  a  dull 
mist^  unlike  a  fog  in  that  it  is  thin  and 
light  in  substance,  and  yet  very  like  a  fog 
In  the  dim  yellow  light  it  produces.  This 
sort  of  mist  is  generally  the  prelude  to  a 
bright  day,  and  it  is  possibly  this  fact; 
possibly  the  curious  chill,  fresh  feeling  of 
spring  that  pervades  it  even  in  the  dullest 
of  streets  and  squares ;  which  gives  to  it  an 
extraordinary  and  almost  exhilarating  sort 
of  suggestiveness. 

The  dining-room  was  characteristic  of  the 
kind  of  London  house,  a  house  neither  ob- 
viously rich  nor  obviously  poor,  and  its  ap- 
pointments were  neither  exactly  comfortable 
nor  uncomfortable.  There  was  no  definite 
fault  to  be  found  with  any  one  of  them ; 
the  rows  of  worn,  leather-cushioned  chairs 
were  well  kept  and  carefully  dusted ;  the 
sideboard  was  solid  and  good,  with  a  poUsh 
on  it  that  had  gone  a  long  way  to  oblite- 
rate its  chips  and  dents,  and  the  very 
few  ornaments  on  the  mantelshelf  were 
valuable  in  their  way,  and  had  received 
nothing  but  careful  handling.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  was  marred  simply  by  a 
generally  smudgy  look  that  pervaded 
everything,  a  sort  of  dull  dinginess  that 
was  by  no  means  the  result  of  untidiness 
or  want  of  precision,  but  was  simply 
inherent  in  the  conditions  of  the  room, 
and  seemed  like  a  sort  of  emanation  from 
the  dull  outlook. 

Against  this  background  of  room  and 
wfandow  the  ffirl's  figure  stood  out  very 
distinctly.  There  was  a  deamess  about  its 
outlines  that  seemed  to  isolate  them  sharply 
from  the  surroundings,  and  to  accentuate 
the  contrast  between  them  and  it  It  was 
a  slight  figure,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
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iraei  to  say  a  thin  one,  for  there  was 
nothing  whatever  of  delicacy  or  fragflity 
about  it  It  was  firm,  well  knit,  and  well 
proportioned ;  the  figore  of  a  woman  who 
poa8e8see,and  has  alwayBpoiaeaaed,  excellent 
physical  health;  and  the  thinness  was  a 
mere  normal  eharacteristici  snch  as  her 
height,  which  was  rather  remarkable,  being 
several  inches  beyond  the  conventionid 
womanly  five  feet  four. 

Her  head,  which  was  bent  over  her 
letter,  displaying  thereby  a-  graceful  carve 
in  a  neck  set  on  strong,  rather  square 
shoulders,  was  beautifully  shaped,  and 
covered  with  thick  dark  hair,  brown,  with 
a  good  deal  of  colour  in  it.  It  was  very 
curly,  and  being  cut  quite  short,  clung  In 
little  close  rings  all  over  the  back  of  her 
head  and  all  round  her  smooth  forehead. 
Beneath  a  pair  of  straight,  dark  eyebrows, 
delicately  traced  In  spite  of  their  darkness, 
were  large  grey  eyes.  A  strong  and  rather 
compressed  mouth  completed  the  character 
of  a  sharply-cut  chin,  which  slightly  over- 
accentuated  the  oval  form  of  the  face.  It 
was,  taken  altogether,  a  very  remarkable 
face,  and  the  most  remarkable  point 
about  it,  as  about  every  other  face  worthy 
of  notice,  was  its  expression.  This  con- 
sisted in  a  mixture  very  rare,  and  very 
difficult  to  describe;  for  it  was  at  once 
calm  and  self-possened,  and  eager  and 
enthusiastic.  In  this  combination  lay  Its 
charm,  for  charm  it  had,  as  no  one  who 
knew  its  owner  ever  attempted  to  deny. 

She  looked  about  twenty-seven  years 
old ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  twenty- 
five. 

Her  dress  was  a  plain  grey  tweed,  as 
severe  in  style  as  any  woman's  dress  may 
be,  and  no  ornament  of  any  kind  was 
visible  about  her,  except  a  ring  on  the  left 
hand,  with  which  she  had  grasped  the 
window-frame.  It  was  an  unusual  hand 
when  observed  carefully,  and  by  no 
means  the  ordinary  woman's  hand*  The 
fingers  were  long  and  firm,  with  a  certain 
character  about  them  which  was  plainly 
the  outcome  in  some  way  or  other  of  their 
possessor's  life. 

She  came  to  the  end  of  the  letter  and 
turned  back,  slowly  and  thoughtfully,  to 
the  first  page  again.  The  grey  eyes 
fastened  themselves  on  the  begmning  for 
the  second  time.  "  My  dearest  Althea," 
were  the  words  they  read.  Slowly,  and 
with  long  pauses,  during  each  of  which  they 
gazed  abstractedly  into  the  yellow  mist 
outside,  they  followed  the  three  pages  of 
neat,  masculine  handwriting  to  the  close, 


and  finally  were  concentrated  with  a  t«j 
thoughtful  expression  In  their  depths  y 
they  reached  the  end,  where  tiie  writo^i 
name  was  squeezed  Into  the  eoner. 
"  James  L.  Meredith  "  that  name  wss. 

Then  they  were  very  suddenly  lifted, 
and  the  gbl  cast  a  quick  glance  roimd  tht 
dining-room,  as  if  to  assure  herself  thit 
she  was  alone,  and  then  she  caught  the 
letter  up,  and  held  It  dose  to  her  f see  for 
a  moment,  so  that  her  cheek  rested  on  tke 
writing.  With  a  quick  flush  she  took  it 
away  again,  and  once  more  glineed 
hurriedly  about  her,  to  find  herMlf  itiB 
alona  The  flush  faded,  and  the  grey  eyii 
settled  themselves  back  into  the  »m 
steady  gaze  at  the  mist;  a  gsze  tint 
seemed  to  say  that  the  brain  belmid  then 
was  in  perplexity,  or  IndeeiBion,  or  dosbt, 
or  all  three.  # 

Althea  Godfrey's  actual  position  in  tb 
dim  dining-room  on  this  AprD  moning 
was  oddly  typical  of  her  position  in  ilu 
world ;  for,  as  she  was  actually  alone, » 
was  die  practically  alone  In  life. 

She  had  been  bom  in  India,  and  befon 
she  was  flve  years  old  she  had  expeneneed 
more  travelUng  than  falls  to  an  En^ 
bom  child's  lot  in  three  times  ai  mioj 
years.  Her  father's  regiment  had  been 
moved  from  one  station  to  another,  sndls 
had  been  appointed  to  different 'comnuDdi 
many  times  before  he  settled  downvitk 
the  prospect  of  some  years'  qdet  befon 
him.  Tlds  quiet  he  and  his  yonngwih 
tamed  at  once  to  account  by  making  the 
preparations  that  both  had  long  knon 
were  imminent,  for  sending  their  odydiOd 
away.  Mrs.  Godfrey  was  to  take  the  little 
Althea  to  her  married  sister  in  Englied. 
The  day  was  flxed,  their  passage  had  been 
taken,  and  all  arrangements  made,  wbeoi 
sudden  outbreak  of  cholera  attacked  the 
station.  On  the  day  on  which  the  iteiaa 
saQed  both  father  and  mother  were  lying  Ib 
their  graves,  and  the  tby,  frightened  chDd 
was  crylnff  bitterly  because  she  had  celled 
them  so  long,  and  they  would  not  cone 
back.  Stranger  hands  comforted  the  chiUi 
took  care  of  It  during  the  beginning  of  iti 
londy  life,  and  a  few  months  later  brought 
it  to  the  aunt  who  had  been  expecting  ik 

Lady  Garrathers  was  condderably  older 
than  her  dead  sister,  Mrs.  Godfrey.  She 
was  a  well-meaning,  kind-hearted  wonio, 
and  thoroughly  determined  to  do  her  dotf 
by  «<  poor  Althea's  Uttle  girl."  But  she  hid 
no  children  of  her  own,  and  undentood 
them  but  little.  She  was  a  widov  of 
many  years'  standing,  who  had  found  ih0 
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best  lolaoe  for  her  widowhood  in  ft  hurge 
amoimt  of  what  ehe  cftlled  **  sodal  inter- 
eonne,"  and  more  ill-natured  people  ipoke 
of  as  "  constant  gadding  about."  Conse- 
quently, though  ahe  was  most  careful  as 
to  the  child's  material  and  mental  ad- 
vantages, she  did  not  come  much  into 
contact  with  her  niece  during  the  chOd's 
growbig-up  years,  and  Althea  giew  up 
in  dreumstances  of  comparative  Isola- 
tion, which  early  began  the  developement 
of  a  naturally  clear  brain  into  a  decided 
tendency  to  think  for  Itself  on  wholly 
original  linea 

She  had  for  a  governess  a  woman  who, 
trained  on  the  very  newest  lines,  gave  the 
receptive  gbrl  plenty  of  work  to  do  of  a 
sort  which  aided  this  process  materially. 
AlUiea  eagerly  learned  all  she  was  taught, 
and  jost  as  Lady  Oarruthers  was  awaUng 
to  the  consciousness  of  two  facts,  namely, 
that  Althea  was  eighteeui  and  that  she 
was  "inclined  to  be  peculiar,"  and  resolving 
that  her  introduction  into  society  should 
therefore  take  place  without  delay,  by  way 
of  a  wholesale  corrective,  Althea  herseU 
presented  a  request  that  she  might  now  go 
to  Newnham  or  Girton  at  once. 

Lady  Oarruthers  gasped.  It  was  late ; 
she  had  just  returned  from  a  dinner-party 
when  this  request  was  preferred.  Her  first 
action  was  decided  enough.  She  sent 
Althea  to  bed  while  she  pro^eded  to  think 
it  oyer.  The  request  had  taken  her  wholly 
by  surprise.  After  an  hour,  during  which 
the  plan  suggested  was  revolved  in  her 
ama^  mind  from  every  point  of  view 
that  mind  possessed,  she  mentally  gave  in. 
The  girl  should  go  ''for  a  time,"  she 
decided. 

She  was  influenced  chiefly  by  two  con- 
siderations. First,  that  Althea's  personal 
attractions  at  this  stage  were  still  yery 
undeyeloped,  and  she  inight  have  been  de- 
scribed sUnply  as  a  tall,  aark  girl,  with  an 
absorbed  expression.  Time  would  improre 
this,  Lady  Oarruthers  thought,  and  make 
her  more  "presentabla"  And  secondly, 
ahe  knew  that  i^  was  rather  '<  the  thing  " 
to  be  a  clever  woman  nowadays;  and 
the  fact  of  a  littie  extra  learning  might 
glre  Althea  a  position  in  society  later,  she 
thought.  And,  moreover,  deep  down  in 
her  own  heart  there  was  a  consciousness 
that  she  was  very  thankful  for  a  personal 
reprieve.  She  was  not  one  of  those  women 
who  enjoy  a  chaperon's  position,  and  the 
thought  of  her  social  duties  to  Althea  had 
often  weighed  on  her  soul  a  good  deal. 
Money  difficulties  in  the  question  there 


were  none.  Colonel  Godfrey  had  left  what 
was  for  his  daughter  a  sufficient,  if  slender 
income,  and  this  was,  of  course,  at  present 
devoted  to  her  education. 

So  the  matter  was  settied,  and  Althea 
went  to  Newnham  for  '*a  few  months,"  as 
Lady  Oarruthers  put  it. 

The  "  few  months  "  stretched  themsefves 
considerably.  Althea  came  home  at  the 
beginning  of  each  vacation  so  serenely  and 
confidentiy  persuaded  that  she  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  return  at  the  end 
of  iif  tliat  Lady  Oarruthers  did  not  even 
endeavour  to  gainsay  that  confidence. 
Possibly  she  stood  a  littie  in  awe  both  of 
it  and  of  the  manner,  a  trifle  commanding, 
and  more  than  a  trifle  assured,  which,  as 
she  expreued  it, ''  Althea  had  picked  up  at 
Oambridge."  And  the  only  demurrer  she 
ventured  on  was  a  vague  reference  now 
and  then  to  '*  when  you  are  presented,  my 
dear,"  or  **  when  you  see  more  of  society, 
Althea,"  all  of  which  were  met  by  Althea 
with  an  impenetrable  silence,  which  might 
or  might  not  give  consent 

Neither  the  sQence  nor  the  commanding 
manner  were  wholly  characteristic  of 
Althea,  however.  They  were  both  tem- 
pered by  qualities  both  loveable  and 
Ukeable.  Her  high  spirits  were  "  the  life 
of  the  house,"  the  servants  declared  when 
she  left  it,  and  her  quiet  consideration  for 
her  aunt's  feelings  and  wishes  was 
evinced  all  day  long  In  details.  Tills  last 
fact  made  the  blow  which  fell  upon  Iter  at 
lastall  the  more  difficult  for  Lady  Oarruthers 
to  realise. 

It  was  soon  after  Althea's  twenty-second 
birthday  that  this  bolt  emerged  from  the 
blue.  The  evening  was  warm.  Althea's 
birthday  was  in  June,  and  the  vacation 
having  begun,  the  two  were  together  in 
Lady  Carruthers's  drawing-room  in  Ken- 
sington. They  were  quite  alone.  The 
companion  whom  Lady  Carrutiiers  had, 
some  few  years  back,  added  to  her  estab- 
lishment was  accustomed  to  efface  herself, 
comparatively,  during  Althea's  vacations, 
partly  from  tact,  and  partiy  because  she 
was  somewhat  painfully  sentible  of  having 
littie  in  common  with  Miss  (Godfrey. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  Lady  Oarruthers, 
having  no  engagement  for  that  evening, 
had  settied  herself  down  to  enjoyment  in 
a  comfortable  chair. 

Her  novel  had  slipped  down  on  her 
knees,  and  she  was  agreeably  conscious  of 
a  softening  of  all  her  perceptions,  when^ 
quite  suddenly,  Althea,  who  had  been 
sitting   silently  in   the  window,  pushed 
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back  her  ehair,  xosei  and  approaohed  her 
aant. 

"Aunt  Felicia."  she  raid  in  her  full, 
clear  voice,  "  I  feel  that  I  oaght  to  tell  you 
that  I  have  made  np  my  mind  about  my 
fatnre.  I  have  been  long  deliberating,  and 
I  have  now  decided.  1  mean  to  be  a 
doctor." 

It  Is  absolately  impossible  to  describe 
the  result  of  these  words.  "Aunt  Felicia's  " 
mind  found  the  situation  so  perfectly  in- 
comprehensible that  it  simply  refused  to 
take  it  in,  and  contented  itself  with  recoD« 
ing  from  it  as  incredible— for  that  night 

To  all  the  objections,  objurgations,  argu- 
ments, and  expostulations  that  were 
launched  at  her  on  the  next  morning  and 
throughout  many  and  many  a  succeeding 
day,  Althea  turned  a  perfectly  deaf  ear. 
She  did  at  first,  it  is  true,  enter  collectedly 
and  composedly  into  a  discussion  with  her 
aunt  But  having  in  the  course  of  it 
ascertained  that  LuLy  Oarruthers  founded 
her  opposition  solely  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  '*so  dreadfully  unladylike  and  so 
horrid  "  for  a  woman  to  become  a  dootor, 
she  gave  up  any  further  argument,  and 
waded  unconcernedly  threngh  rivers  of 
angry  tears  on  the  purt  of  her  aunt. 

She  waa  not  hard-hearted,  she  was  not 
obstinate,  she  had  simply  prepared  hersdf 
for  opposition  and  braced  herself  to  meet 
it  She  took  all  the  steps  necessary  to 
begin  her  career  with  quiet  determination ; 
and  in  silence,  as  far  as  Lady  Oarruthers 
was  concerned. 

When  the  latter  discovered  that  nothing 
she  could  ray  or  do  made  any  impression 
on  Althea ;  that  she  might,  in  fact,  just  as 
profitably  dash  herself  against  the  rocks  at 
the  Land's  End  in  the  hope  of  moving 
them,  as  argue  with  her  niece ;  she  rose  In 
her  wrath,  and  exerdsed  what  authority 
was  left  for  her.  She  declared  that  Althea, 
if  she  was  set  upon  "  her  own  undutiful 
and  unladylike  way,"  should  no  longer 
Uve  in  her  house.  With  a  mixture  of 
ideas  at  which  Althea,  In  after  days,  often 
sndled,  she  said  that  she  '*  could  not  and 
would  not  have  dissections  and  skeletons 
and  that  sort  of  thing  where  she  was,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  infection  It  would 
bring."  Althea  must  find  herself  a  home 
somewhere  else.  This  Althea  quite  com- 
posedly proceeded  to  do ;  she  arranged  to 
board  in  tJie  house  of  a  girl  friend  who 
Uved  In  what  Lady  Oarruthers  spoke  of 
contemptuously  as  "  some  miserable  street 
in  Bloomsbury." 

Then,  on  the  last  night  In  her  old  home 


Althea  had,  so  to  speak,  ''  given  tha  lie " 
to  all  her  former  proceedings  by  dinging 
round  her  auntfs  neck  as  she  said  good- 
niftht,  and  saying  in  an  odd,  broken  voice : 
"You'll  forgive  me,  Aunt  Felicia  aome 
day— if  I  get  on  well  f " 

Since  then  three  years  had  come  and  gona 
They  had  left  Althea  where  they  found 
her,  in  a  material  sense  that  is  to  say ;  for 
she  was  still,  on  this  April  morning,  board- 
ing In  the  same  house  for  which  she  had 
left  her  aunt's.  They  were  very  far  from 
having  left  her  where  they  found  her  from 
a  mental  point  of  view. 

She  hsd  worked  hard  and  well  at  her 
chosen  profession ;  she  had  shrunk  frtun 
nothing  In  the  way  of  work,  and  noihnig 
In  the  way  of  experience.  And  ahe  had 
displayed  in  it  marked  and  conaiderable 
ability.  The  steady  yet  enterprising  wotk 
of  a  brain  beyond  the  average  told,  and 
quickly  brought  as  a  sequence,  position 
and  notice.  No  student  of  her  year  had 
gained  either  higher  distinction  or  mote 
respect  than  Althea  Godfrey.  And 
perhaps  no  one  was  more  popular.  To  be 
respected  }s  by  no  means  always  to  be 
liked.  It  often  involves,  on  tha  contrary, 
being  disliked;  but  Althea,  among  a 
set  pf  women  whose  temperamenta  and 
minds  were  as  varying  as  their  faces,  who 
were  alike  in  nothing  whatever  save  in 
the  love  of  their  profession,  had  won  her- 
self a  place  which  was  firm  and  fixed  in 
every  heart.  And,  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  she  had  won  for  herself  the  atrongest 
and  warmest  afiection  from  the  people 
with  whom  she  lived.  Her  friend,  Imj 
Graham,  the  daughter  of  the  hooae,  had 
married  and  left  It  within  a  year  oi 
Althea's  coming  to  it  And  Althea  had, 
as  It  were,  slipped  to  some  extent  Into 
her  vacant  placa  For  the  overwc»ked 
Mrs.  Graham,  always  struggling  with  the 
cares  and  needs  of  the  family ;  the  gfals^ 
whose  ages  ranged  from  nineteen  down  to 
nine;  and  the  hardworking  Cather  and 
brother,  whose  daily  work  in  the  City  had 
so  few  breaks  in  its  monotony,  Althea  made 
a  part  of  their  lives  which  they  would  re- 
luctantly have  spared. 

The  life  of  a  house  whose  income  is  not 
more  than  just  sufficient  for  its  needs  was 
very  diflFerent  from  that  to  which  Althea 
had  been  brought  up  in  her  aunt's  hoose. 
Bat  it  was,  perhaps,  better  for  her;  and, 
certainly,  no  life  of  easy  plenttfulness 
would  or  could  have  devdoped  Althea*s 
temperament  in  the  same  way.  And  that 
she  was  happy  In  it  had  been  obvioos  feom 
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the  fiiit|  obyioQi  eTen  to  Lady  Camitheni 
who  exacted  from  her  nieoe  duty  vialtfl  in 
which  her  interest  in  Althea'e  rarroundbga 
had  been  carionaly  inconsistent  with  her 
emphatically  expressed  hatred  of  her 
chosen  path. 

By  degrees  the  duty  visits  grew  more  and 
more  frequent  in  number.  Lady  Oar- 
mthers  appeared  to  be  so  far  mollified  by 
the  fact  that  "  Althea  looked  so  weU  and 
dressed  so  nicdy,"  that  she  insisted  on 
her  niece's  appearance  at  whatevor  sodal 
function  she  herself  might  be  holding.  To 
this,  Althea,  whenever  the  occasion  in 
question  did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
her  work,  eonsaoted  readily  enough.  And 
gradually  ''Lady  Oarruthers's  niece"  became 
rather  a  feature  in  Lady  Oarruthers's 
entertainments.  How  the  appellation 
crept  into  "Lady  Oarruthers's  dever 
niece,"  that  lady  herself  best  knew. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  parties  of  her 
aunt's  that  Althea  met  the  fate  which,  as 
one  of  hex  fellow-students  said,  would  be 
"  the  undoing  of  all  her  work." 

It  was  a  large  dance,  and  Althea  was 
looking  extremely  attractfve  in  a  new  and 
very  pretty  gown.      When  towards  the 
end  of  it  a  man  was  introduced  to  her 
as    "Dr.  Meredith,"  she  gave  him  only 
scanty  notice  at  first    She  particularly 
disliked  young  medical  men;  they  were 
apt  to  laundi  mudi  shallow  sarcasm  at 
her  profession ;  a  proceeding  which  made 
Althea's  usually  controlled  impulsive  tem- 
per flame  up  as  little  else  could.  This  man, 
however,  attracted  her  attention  by  com- 
pletely   ignoring    the    subject   of   their 
oommon  profession,  and  talking  to  her,  as 
Althea  said  to  herself,  "like  any  other 
woman."  She  said  it  gratefully  at  firsts  but 
as  the  evening  passed  and  no  reference 
whatever  of  a  personal  nature  was  made 
by  him,  she  grew  aggrieved.    Did  he  think 
women  doctors  beneath  contempt!   she 
asked  herself  angrily,  in  the  course  of  her 
next  morning's  lecture.    And  she  found 
her  mind  straying  from  a  complicated  and 
delicate  bit  of  dissecting,  to  an  attempt  to 
analyse  the  expression  of  Dr.  Meredith's 
eyes.    A  day  or  two  later  she  met  him 
again  at   Lady  Carruthers's  house,  and 
left   it  with  the  same   feeling  of  anger 
against  him ;  the  same  unreasoning  desire 
to  know  what  he  thought  of  her.    In  short, 
Althea  fell  in  love ;  fell  in  love  hopelessly 
and  completely,  with  the  man  who  had 
thas  irritated  her.      She  was  very  angry 
with    herself;    the   more  so    when   she 
found  that  she    could  not,  as  she  had 


intended  to  do,  tear  this  despicable  weak- 
ness from  her,  and  fling  it  away.  More  and 
more  i^ainst  her  will,  but  at  the  same 
time  better  and  better,  she  loved  him. 
And  when,  some  two  months  after  their 
first  meeting,  be  quite  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly  proposed  to  her,  Althea  said  to 
him  that  he  must  give  her  time^  and  then 
went  straight  home  and  wrote  him  the 
happiest,  most  perfect  acceptance  that  a 
proud  and  maMenly  woman  could. 

This  had  all  happened  a  year  earlier.  In 
the  interval  Dr.  Meredith  had  left  London 
for  a  country  practice,  leaving  Althea  there, 
stQl  working  steadily.  She  told  her  lover 
that  she  meant  to  flush  what  she  had  begun, 
even  if  her  dream  of  a  separate  London 
practice  for  each  of  them  never  became  an 
accomplished  £sck  But  shortly  before  this 
April  morning  she  had  ended  her  course^ 
and  further,  had  become  fully  qualified. 
There  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  their 
marriage.  Dr.  Meredith  wished  to  work 
up  the  practice  and  offer  his  bride  a  better 
income  before  she  became  bis  bride ;  there- 
fore Althea  was  looking  about  her  for  some 
temporary  work  which  should  fill  her  time 
and  energies  meanwhQe. 

This  was  not  hard  to  find.  Among  the 
rather  small  circle  of  women  doctors  and 
their  friends,  Althea  Godfrey's  name  had, 
during  her  course  at  the  school,  become 
well  enough  known  as  Uiat  of  a  clever  and 
very  promising  student,  and  when  the 
conclusion  of  her  work  more  than  jastlfied 
her  reputation,  it  quickly  became  evident 
to  her  that  more  than  one  channel  was 
open  to  her  energies.  She  had  begun  by 
trping  the  one  that  best  suited  her,  and 
only  two  days  earlier  she  had  made  an 
appointment  for  an  interview  with  the 
Superintendent  of  a  Private  Nursing  Home; 
an  appointment  for  twelve  o'clock  on  this 
very  morning. 

Her  destined  meeting-place  was  fully  an 
hour  from  the  house  in  Bloomsbury,  and 
the  litde  clock  on  the  dining-room  mantel- 
piece was  ticking  away  steadily,  and  getting 
well  over  the  ground  between  the  quarter 
and  the  half-hour  past  eleven.  Still  Althea 
did  not  move.  She  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  time,  to  have  forgotten  every- 
thing to  do  with  her  surroundings,  for  she 
stood  motionless,  perfectly  motionless, 
gaiing  into  the  mist  with  the  letter  in  her 
hand. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Meredith  was  not  in 
itself  enough  toabatract  and  absorb  her  thus. 
During  the  months  of  his  absence  from 
London  he  had  written  to  her  with  an  un- 
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failing  preoiuon  that  had  before  now  rooaed 
the  imrth  of  the  Graham  family.  It  was 
evidently,  whether  aoggeited  by  the  letter 
or  not,  something  in  her  own  thoughts  that 
absorbed  her  so  fally. 

The  dock  chimed  the  half-honr.  Althea 
neither  moved  nor  hevrd,  and  she  did  not 
so  mach  as  torn  her  head  when  the  dining- 
room  door  was  opened  and  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen looked  in. 

"Theal"  she  said  cheerily.  '<  Why, 
Thea,  I  thought  you  were  gone  oat  long 
agol  I  sent  Jennie  to  yoar  room  with 
your  shoes,  as  yon  asked  me,  nearly  an 
hoar  ago  I " 

Althea  started,  flashed  violently,  and 
let  her  hand  fall  from  the  window,  all  at 
once. 

"  I  thooffht  yoa  had  an  appointmenti  or 
something,^  continued  the  girl,  with  evi- 
dent anuuse  displaying  itself  on  her  face. 

She  was  rather  pretty  In  a  conventional 
way.  She  had  bright  coloaring,  and 
plentifal  light-brown  hair;  all  her  pre- 
tensions to  beanty  being  enhanced  by  a 
good-tempered  expression. 

Althea  tamed  folly  roand,  slowly;  a 
dazed  loohiwas  slowly  fading  from  her  eyes. 

"So  I  had.  Bertha t"  she  responded. 
"  I'm  not  goiog  to  it^  thoagh.  I  think—— 
can  Jennie  take  a  telegram  for^me  t " 

*'  Why,  of  coarse  I " 

Bertha  Graham  answered  readily,  and 
then  a  wondering  look  came. over  her 
face ;  she  came  np  to  Althea,  and  laid  a 
hand  on  her  wrist. 

"ThM,"  she  said,  "there's  nothing 
wrong,  is  there  t " 

Althea  laughed  gently;  a  very  re- 
assuring laugh  it  was,  and  with  it  the  last 
traces  of  the  daaed  look  disappeared. 

''Not  the  least  bit!"  she  answered, 
putting  her  one  hand,  letter  and  ail,  on 
the  girl's  shoulder,  **  I'm  thinking  whether 
I  sbdl  take  some  work  that  hM  offered 
itself  in  the  countiy,  that'e  all !  Look 
here,  Bertha,"  she  added,  "  I  shan't  want 
Jennie  to  go  out  with  that  telegram.    Ill 


go  myself  and  see  the  sapeiintendsiit,  I 
thhik,  after  alL  I  can  do  it  yet,  b  %  eib. 
Let  her  get  me  a  hansom,  desr,  phiH. 
I'll  dress  whOe  it  comes.'' 

Bertha  Graham  went  quietly  oat  of  thi 
room,  and  Althea  followed  her  immedutdj, 
dashing,  two  at  a  time,  np  the  skepa  of  tbe 
staircase,  until  she  reached  her  own  iood. 
Oace  in  her  room,  she  began  to  diesi  wU 
characteristic  vigour.  She  laced  up  l« 
boots  without  a  second's  pause,  pat  on  br 
hat,  tore  down  her  winter  coat  from  to 
hook  and  thrust  one  arm  into  it  Hub, 
quite  suddenly,  she  paused,  with  the  eoit 
only  half  on,  and  stood  leaning  igibut 
her  dressing-table,  gazing  out  into  tls 
milt  with  much  the  same  far-away  look 
that  Bertha's  entrance  had  chssed  fnn 
her  eyes  in  the  dining-roooL  The  nkt 
was  melting  fast  now;  and  thronghh, 
from  her  tedroom  window,  was  plaUj 
visible  Althea's  fast  approaching  hinnn, 
with  Jennie,  the  little  household  "odd 
girl,"  seated  inside. 

Bat  Althea  did  not  see  either  meltiBS 
mist  or  approaching  hansom.  Jennb  bid 
had  time  to  stop  it,  to  get  outb  and  to  ni 
down  the  area  steps,  before  Althea  mov«i| 
with  a  gesture  so  sudden  as  to  opat 
various  small  trinkets  on  the  table.  At 
the  same  instant  an  impulsive  light  flaiU 
into  her  eyes,  clearing  away  every  ihnd 
of  doubt  or  indecision,  whichever  itwii, 
and  leaving  them  very  brilliant  with  i 
strange  excitement. 

"  rU  do  it  1 "  she  said,  as  she  dadtti  In 
left  arm  into  lU  sleeve;  "I  wiUi'  A 
further  light  flashed  across  her  bee  u  bIh 
spoke — a  certain  daringly  miiehiiToai 
light ;  it  lurked  in  her  eyes  and  the  eoneii 
of  her  mouth. 

She  snatched  up  her  pune^  ran  dowi, 
and  was  driven  ofi.  But  not  to  keep  Itf 
appointment.  She  stopped  the  hum  it 
a  post  office ;  sent  a  telegram  from  thflooB 
to  cancel  it,  and  then  told  the  muto 
drive  to  a  well-known  taikw's  ihop  i> 
Begent  Street. 
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A    ROMANCE    OF    MODERN    DAYS. 
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of  Qreyttone,'  etc.,  ttc. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

A  FORTNIGHT  later  the  Bethune  hoase- 
hold  had  hardly  got  over  their  ezoitement 
aboat  Forster'a  retom,  although  for  three 
days  he  had  been  waited  on  hand  and  foot 
by  Dora  and  Adela,  and  had  listened  to 
endlesB  sympathy  from  his  mother  aboat 
his  illness  through  over-exertion  for  those 
«  poor  dear  labooiiog  people." 

<'It  was  the  climate,  mother,  not  the 
people,"  Forster  repeated  several  times, 
then  he  quickly  dropped  the  discassion,  as 
he  dropped  most  discussions  concerning 
Africa  and  his  work  there. 

He  was  certainly  much  altered,  and  was 
still  wedc  with  frequent  return  of  the  fever 
at  night ;  but  he  declared  that  he  was  fast 
mending,  and  Uiat  the  sea  voyage  had  done 
wonders  for  him.  He  should  soon  be  him- 
self again,  and  would  then  go  back  to  his 
work.  There  had  been  many  enquiries 
about  Philip,  and  Forster  spoke  much  of 
his  goodness  during  his  own  illness,  and 
how  well  his  friend  had  nursed  him. 

But  though  on  the  face  of  it  everything 
seemed  natural,  Dora's  keen  intuition 
discovered  a  flaw.  One  evening  Adela 
found  her  in  tears,  and  to  see  Dora  crying 
was  a  very  bad  sign.  The  sisters  were 
sitting  by  their  boudoir  window,  which 
looked  out  upon  the  ruins.  The  June 
evenbg  was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  the 
moon  added  beauty  and  mystery  to  the 
decay  of  the  past 

<'  What  is  the  matter,  Dolly,  dear  t "  said 


Adela.  ''Has  something  terrible  hap- 
pened t " 

"  Yes,  it's  Forster." 

"  Forster !  Why,  he  was  much  better 
this  evening.  Tou  are  as  bad  as  mother, 
who  says " 

"  No,  it'«  not  that ;  bat  oh,  Adela,  he  is 
so  much  changed." 

'*  Changed  I  Yes,  he  Is  thinner  and  paler, 
and  not  very  talkative;  but  he  is  still 
weak." 

"  I  don't  mean  that  Forster  Is  altered 
in  himself — ^I  know  he  is.  He  has  lost  his 
— ^his how  shall  I  explaid  it  i " 

*'His  elasticity.  I  noticed  that;  but 
really,  Dora,  it  Lb  only  the  fever,  or  the 
result  of  it" 

''No,  it's  not  fever.  You  know  three 
years  ago  he  wai  much  worse  than  he  is 
now,  but  it  was  just  then  that  he — he 
taught  me  so  much." 

"  Bat  you  were  so  young  then.  You 
don't  need  all  Forster's  ideas  now;  you 
have  enough  of  yoar  own." 

"  But,  Adela,  he  has  lost  his  enthusiasm. 
Where  is  it  gone  to  t  Only  last  year,  when 
we  first  went  abroad,  you  know  he  had  it ; 
it  was  there.  He  cared  just  as  much 
about  those  young  men  as  he  did  about 
08.  I  can'c  bear  to  see  Forster  so  much 
changed." 

"  JEleally,  Dolly,  you  exaggerate.  Forster 
is  very  much  disappointed  at  having  to 
have  the  work  and  his  friend.  He  must 
be  worrying  about  that" 

"He  doesn't  even  speak  of  Philip 
Winskell    as    he    did    formerly.      They 

seemed  like  brothers  then,  now Adela, 

I  can't  help  thinking  they  have  quarrelled, 
or  that  they  are  not  the  friends  they  were 
formerly." 

*'I  can  only  say  I  heard  him  tell  mother 
how  Philip  Wioskell  sat  up  with  him  night 
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after  night,  and  nnned  him  as  if  he  were 
a  child.    I'm  Bore  yon  are  wrong." 

Dora  gradually  left  off  crying.  She  was 
now  a  little  ashamed  of  herself. 

'*I  know  it's  sillyi  but  Forster  has 
always  been  my  conscience.  If  he  should 
leave  off  caring  about  his  work,  I  should 
feel  as  if ^" 

••  Afl  if  what  % " 

**  As  if  the  world  were  coming  to  an 
end." 

'■  Mother  would  be  delighted.  I  know 
in  her  heart  she  does  not  appreciate 
Forster's  object  in  life.  She  would  much 
rather  he  married.  By  the  way,  the  De 
Lucys  have  arrived.  Ida  De  Lucy  looked 
more  lovely  than  ever  as  she  flitted 
about  the  guden  this  evening.  She  called 
out  to  me  to  tell  me  that  it  was  like  being 
in  fairyland,  and  that  she  hoped  you  would 
soon  come  and  see  her.  She  must  be  about 
your  own  age,  Dora." 

"  But  her  brother  might  be  there.  He 
is  so  obstinate  and  disagreeable,  and  I 
don't  seem  to  care  about  anybody  as  long 
as  Forster  is  like  this.  Adela,  he  is 
changed." 

Adela  was  not  imaginative  enough  to 
see  the  change,  so  Dora  said  no  more. 
Where  was  the  use  t  But  the  next  day, 
while  she  wal  sitting  with  her  brother,  the 
feeling  came  back  to  her  with  greater 
certainty  than  before. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  Forster 
was  lying  down  on  a  couch  drawn  up  close 
to  the  open  window.  Mrs.  Bethune  and 
Adela  had  gone  to  a  garden-party.  Mary 
was  in  a  turret  chamber  with  her  violin, 
and  Dora  had  volunteered  to  stay  with  her 
brother,  though  he  declared  he  wanted 
nothing.  The  girl  was  copying  some 
music  for  her  sister,  but  every  now  and 
then  she  glanced  at  Forster,  and  noticed 
that  he  was  not  reading. 

She  suddenly  rose  and  came  to  sit  by 
his  side. 

*<You  feel  worse  than  you  will  own, 
Forster.  I'm  sure  of  it.  That  stupid 
doctor " 

Forster  was  changed.  He  looked  thin 
and  gaunt,  for  the  fever  had  left  its  mark 
upon  him.     He  smiled  at  Dora's  outburst. 

**  No,  I  am  much  better.  Dr.  Crane  says 
aa  By  the  way,  Dora,  yon  have  chauged 
since  I  left  last  year.  Ton  have  become  a 
woman.   You  were  a  chOd  when  I  left  you." 

"Well,  you  see,  It  was  time  one  of  the 
famOy  grew  up.  We  don't  seem  to  be 
quite  like  other  people — as  a  family,  I 
mban." 


**  Is .  that  your  opinion  !  Why  do  70Q 
say  so  f "  said  Forster,  smfling. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  so,  now  I  am 
older.  You,  Forster — weU,  you  are  tmlike 
other  men — ^Mr.  De  Lucy,  for  inttinoe; 
he  spends  his  time  in  amusbg  hlmidf. 
You  never  did  that ;  only  somehow  yon 
have  lost  your  old  enthusiasm.  It's  thk 
horrid  African  fever,  I  suppose,  which  ii 
the  cause  of  It." 

"  I  suppose  It  Is.  Directly  I  cm  get 
back  what  you  call  the  old  enthoBiagm,  I 
must  return  and  release  Philip.  He  mint 
come  back." 

"  Why  didn't  he  come  with  yon  t " 

"  I  could  not  persuade  him  to  do  so.  H0 
thought  the  work  would  suffer.  Both 
was  my  work,  Dora — mine.  I  ought  not  to 
have  let  him  in  for  it.'* 

"  He  went  of  his  own  free  will  Ton 
would  never  persuade  any  one  to  do 
wrong." 

''  Hush,  Dora,  don't  talk  nonsenBO.  I'm 
no  better  than  other  men." 

''  But  you  are,  Forster,  dear,  eyer  10 

much  better.   I  want  you  to— to Ob, 

I  don't  know  what  I  want ;  I  want  yoo  (0 
be  yourself  agala" 

"  What  do  you  say  to  coming  with  me, 
Dora,  to  see  that  queer  old  P^aee  when 
the  Princess  Is  buried  1  I  ought  to  go  i&d 
see  her." 

<<  Why  ought  you  Y  She  has  not  beeo 
very  sympathetic  about  yon.  I  wieh  I 
could  understand  the  Princess." 

"Understand  her!  She  is  a  noUe 
womaa" 

<*  You  did  not  think  so  always,  Fonter.' 

"  I  did  not  understand  her.  Look  kor 
disinterested  she  was.  I  feel  as  If  I—I — 
Shall  we  got" 

"  Will  it  do  you  good,  Forster  1 " 

"  Yes,  it  will  cure  me,  I  think." 

*'Then  let's  go;  we  must  have  tbt 
doctor's  leave.  Oh !  it  will  be  deligbtfol 
going  with  you.  How  long  shall  we  be 
away  1 " 

"  I  must  get  a  month's  change  of  fb. 
After  that  I  shall  be  quite  myself  sgtin. 
I  know  I  shall,  and  I  can  go  back  eo^ 
finish  the  work.  Jack  will  be  rewarded  if 
It  is  a  real  success." 

Forster's  eyes  brightened,  and  Don  m 
satisfied.  He  would  be  himself  t^ 
when  he  was  welL 

<*  You  must  write  to  Mrs.  Winskell  vA 
ask  her  if  she  will  have  us,"  said  Fonter, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Bat  haven't  you  yet  written  to  h( 
about  her  husband  9 " 
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"No;  I  left  that  to  Philip.  I  meant  to 
go  and  see  hei  as  soon  as  I  could." 

When  the  others  came  home  Dora  was 
eager  with  her  news.  Forster  felt  that 
change  of  air  would  set  him  np,  and  the 
Princess  would  certainly  be  delighted  to 
see  them. 

Ko  one  made  any  objection,  except  Mrs. 
Bethone,  who  thought  that  Forster  conld 
not  be  nursed  among  those  poor  dear,  odd, 
wild  people,  but  Dora's  presence  was  to 
secure  Forster  from  being  killed  through 
neglect,  and  the  letter  was  written.  Dora 
noticed  that  Forster  was  very  restless  for 
the  next  few  days,  and  several  times  asked 
her  if  she  had  heard  from  the  Princess. 
The  answer  came  after  a  short  delay : 

**  My  dear  Dora, — I  am  very  glad  you 
propose  coming  to  see  my  dear  old  home. 
It  is  perfect  now.  The  glen  is  in  its 
beauty,  and  the  Bothery  is  still  quite  noisy 
in  spite  of  the  dry  weather.  I  was  sorry 
to  hear  your  brother  was  invalided  home. 
I  hope  this  northern  air  will  do  him  good. 
My  father  Is  no  better,  he  certainly  gets 
more  feeble,  but  my  undo  Is  In  excellent 
health  and  spirits.  The  Palace  Is  at  last 
complete,  and  everything  has  been  done 
to  his  satisfaction.  He  wfll  be  delighted 
to  rattle. down  the  many  miles  of  pass  Mid 
to  do  the  honours  of  it — ^Tour  sincere 
friend,  Penelope  Winskell." 

The  note  was  handed  round  and  Forster 
kept  It  He  said  he  would  answer  it,  but 
Dora  had  to  arrange  for  the  journey,  and 
she  found  out  that  Forster  had  forgotten 
all  about  answering  Penelope's  letter. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Arthur  De  Lucy 
and  his  sister  came  very  often  to  the 
Castle.  They  seemed  to  make  themselves 
quickly  at  home,  and.  Indeed,  no  one  could 
be  long  with  the  Bethunes  without  doing 
BO.  The  house  door  was  always  open. 
Any  one  who  dropped  in  was  expected  to 
atay  to  the  next  meal,  whatever  it  might 
be,  and,  except  lir.  Bethune's  study,  the 
whole  house  was  made  free  to  the  world. 
It  was  natural  to  collect  round  Forster's 
couch,  and  Arthur  De  Lucy  seemed 
especially  contented  to  sit  there  and 
quarrel  with  Dora.  Forster  looked  on  and 
smiled,  and  put  In  a  gentle  deprecating 
remark  when  words  ran  high,  for  Dora 
refused  to  be  crushed.  The  discussion 
usually  ended  with  an  aphorism  on 
Arthur's  part,  and  a  game  of  tennis  with 
Dora,  Ida,  and  Adela  to  make  up. 

Every  one  took  to  the  handsome,  lazy 


minor  poet,  except  Dora,  who  could  not 
forgive  his  utter  disbelief  in  any  good 
resulting  from  Forster^s  work.  Qaite^  un- 
expectedly, Lord  and  Lady  Bookwood 
came  down  from  London  for  a  few  days' 
coimtry  air,  and  to  see  Forster.  It 
seemed  dreadful  now  to  Dora  to  h^ave  two 
foes  Instead  of  one.  Lord  Rookwood  sided 
with  the  minor  poet,  In  spite  of  all  the 
substantial  M  he  had  given  to  his  cousin 
Forster.  Dora  only  fought  the  more 
bravely,  and  a  very  merry  party  was  the 
result     But  Jack  Bookwood  remarked  : 

"  Well,  I  think  this  time  you  are  hard 
hit,  Forster.  You  are  certainly  not  the 
same  man  that  you  wera  I  hope  you  will 
give  up  all  that  farce,  and  settie  down  In 
England  like  a  sensible  fellow." 

The  two  cousins  were  alone,  and  Forster 
was  a  little  off  his  guard  as  he  answered 
somewhat  absently : 

"  I  shall  go  back  as  soon  as  I  am  strong 
enough.  We  are  getting  on  splendidly  at 
Bookwood.  Indeed,  Jack,  you  ought  to 
be  proud  of  your  settlement  It  will  bring 
you  more  fame  than  anything  else  your 
lordship  will  ever  accomplish." 

"  If  it  proves  your  mausoleum;  and  what 
will  my  aunt  say  1  By  the  way,  what  does 
Philip  Winskell  mean  by  his  long  absence  1 
His  was  rather  a  strange  sort  of  marriage, 
wasn't  it  I " 

'<I  don't  know.  Philip  Is  utterly 
changed.  Don't  say  anything  about  it, 
but  we  had  words  on  the  subject  He  has 
behaved  awfully  badly  to  his  wife.  Just 
as  I  said  something  must  be  done,  I  fell 
ill,  and  my  lips  were  closed  because  Philip 
nursed  me  day  and  night" 

**  Well,  that  must  be  between  him  and 
the  proud  Princess  I  I  confess  I  never 
understood  the  business  They  say  in 
town  she  married  Philip  for  his  money." 

"Don't  say  a  word  against  her.  Tou 
know  that  Dora  and  I  are  going  there 
next  week." 

"  Better  come  to  Scotland  with  us." 

**  No,  thanks;  Dora  has  always  promised 
to  visit  the  Princess.  She  took  a  great 
liking  to  her.  It  will  do  me  good,  too,  for 
the  plfice  is  loneliness  itsell" 

"  Humph  1  It's  all  queer.  I  advise  you 
to  leava  that  business  alone.  So  Philip 
Winskell  still  stays  at  Bookwood?" 

"  He  said  it  was  fatal  to  leave  it,  and, 
of  course,  he  was  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong.  I  think  if  we  leave  the  men  to 
themselves  a  little  while,  we  shall  see  how 
they  can  walk  alone.  I  told  him  so,  and  he 
I  allowed  the  truth  of  my  arguments.     He 
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promiaed  that  if  it  were  necessary  he  would 
come  back." 

"  I  shoald  advise  his  retamicg  as  soon 
as  possible.    People  will  talk  if " 

"Don't  mention  pnbllc  opinion!  Ton 
know  it  has  never  had  any  weight  with 
me. 

<<  Thai's  trne.  Halloa,  look  at  Dora 
and  the  minor  poet.  What  a  pity  they 
can't " 

"Dora  hates  him.  They  are  always 
quarrelling." 

"The  sister  is  the  prettiest  little  girl 
I've  seen  this  season." 

"  Yes,  pretty,  bat  insipid.  Her  brother 
thinks  that  the  right  thing  for  a  woman." 

"  The  poet  is  a  little  behind  the  times." 

"  Or  Qlse  in  advance." 

"Perhaps  so.  The  next  generation  will 
cnltivate  themselves  carefally,  and  will 
take  more  pains  to  preserve  their  beauty 
than  the  modern  girl  does.  There's  Dora 
in  the  snn  without  a  hat.  She  cares  no 
more  for  her  complexion  than  if  she  were 
a  Hottentot." 

Forster  looked  Idly  ont  of  the  window, 
then  he  sank  back  again  into  his  arm-chair. 

"  She  is  wrong,  however.  A  beautiful 
woman  has  more  power  than — than  any- 
thing else  on  earth,  Jack." 

"Not  in  your  case.  I  should  say  a 
gutter  boy  would  more  easily  win  your 
sympathy.  There's  my  wife  beckoning  to 
me.  She  is  evidently  unable  to  keep  the 
peace  between  Dora  and  that  poet" 

Lord  Bookwood  strode  out  laughing. 
His  wonderful  good  temper  and  his  sense 
of  fun  made  him  a  guest  who  was  always 
sure  of  finding  a  welcome. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

The  carriage  stood  at  the  door,  but  no 
one  was  down  early  enough  to  see  the 
travellers  go  ofif  except  Adela.  Just  as 
she  was  pouring  out  the  coffee  for  Forster 
and  his  sister,  they  heard  footsteps  on  the 
gravel. 

"Why,  it's  Mr.  De  Lucy,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"That's  too  bad,"  said  Dora,  blushing 
with  righteous  indignation.  "What  has 
he  come  for  t  It's  rather  cool  to  come  so 
early.    It  is  only  half  past  seven." 

Whether  cool  or  not,  the  minor  poet 
entered  the  dining-room. 

"Good  morning,  I've  come  to  break- 
fast with  you.  I'm  usually  up  early,  or  at 
least  I  wake  early,  so  I  thought  I  had 
better  see  the  last  of  you." 


"  We  certainly  are  surprised  at  joor 
early  arrival,"  said  Dora,  jamping  np  to 
cut  herself  some  ham  at  the  side-table. 

"  Won't  you  let  me  do  it  t "  said  Arthur. 
"  You  know,  Miss  Dora,  that  I  like  npoie 
in  a  woman." 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  know  that ;  yon  Iutb 
said  it  often  enough.  Bat  the  sight  of  yon 
makes  me  feel  doubly  energetic." 

'*!  have  a  bad  influence  over  ;oa,I 
see." 

He  took  a  chair  and  sat  down,  reBohtely 
disregarding  Dora's  movements. 

"  Forster  has  really  made  up  his  mind  to 
travel,"  said  Adela^  coming  to  the  rescue. 

"  The  inducement  to  travel  mut  be 
strong,"  said  Arthur,  in  his  usual  dnwliog 
tone. 

Forster  rose  and  went  to  the  ude- 
board. 

"  I  want  to  get  well.  Dora,  Bit  dovn, 
and  don't  hack  the  ham  in  this  fuhioD. 
De  Lucy,  will  you  have  some  \ " 

"  Not  the  piece  hacked  by  MIbb  Bon, 
please.  I  know  she  has  no  sense  of  ut 
relative  to  a  slice  of  hant" 

"  Hers  is  a  rustic  appetite." 

Dora  ate  in  silence,  feeling  very  indig- 
nant with  the  poet.  She  wanted  to  t^ 
Adela  a  hundred  things  which  miut  ba 
done  in  her  absence,  but  which  she  did  no: 
much  want  to  do  in  De  Lucy's  preaenee; 

"  Adela,  here  is  the  key  of  the  tin  mooey 
box  which  contains  the  boya'  cricket  mooej. 
This  is  the  padlock  of  the  library  booh 
This  is  the  key  of  my  private  diAier. 
There  are  some  violin  strings  in  it  if  Hvj 
wants  some,  and  here  is  the  list  of  thw 
garden-parties  which  mother  has  dd  it 
would  give  her  much  pleaeore  to  accept" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Adela  a  litUe  sbjlj. 
for  she  was  conscious  of  Mr.  De  Iac}'< 
attentive  gsze.  "I  won't  lose  them;! 
quite  understand." 

"That's  not  aU,"  continued  Doa 
"Betty  Dake  must  be  paid  her  hsl^ 
crown  weekly ;  don't  forget,  became  ib 
feels  so  injured  if  one  does  not  remember. 
Then  Dummy  Dan  must  come  and  help  to 
weed  the  paths.  He  never  gets  nuoj 
weeds  out,  but  don't  tell  father,  only  gire 
him  sixpence  for  doing  it." 

"  I  had  better  write  It  down,"  slid 
Adela. 

"  No,  you  can  remember.  Dsd  mnit 
pick  up  the  tennis  balls  the  days  Ur.  Da 
Lucy  plays,  because  he  sends  them  into 
the  bushes,  and  he  is  too  la^y  to  pic^ 
them  up ;  but  that  will  come  into  the  six- 
pence." 
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"Tm  listening,  MIbs  Dora,  and  feel 
highly  flattered  that  you  are  thinking  of 
my  needs  in  yonr  absence." 

"  The  balls  get  spoilt  if  they  stay  ont  in 
the  rain,"  said  Dora.  "  There  is  something 
elie,  bat  I  can't  quite  remember  jast  now." 

"  I  hope  Miss  Bethane  will  be  let  off  the 
rest^"  said  Arthur  solemnly. 

'Now  I  can't  talk  any  more.  I  must 
eat  as  much  as  possible,  as  we  have  so  little 
time  for  meals  on  the  way  north." 

And  as  good  as  her  word,  Dora  began 
eating  in  earnest. 

<<  Women  should  live  on  honey  and 
wafers/'  said  Arthur;  ''but  I  see  you 
have  not  brought  your  sister  up  on  such 
fairy  food." 

Forster  laughed,  but  he  soon  plunged 


into  a  conversation  with  the  poet  about  the 
best  ^way  of  keeping  Polish  Jews  from 
cheapening  labour.  Arthur  could  talk 
extremely  well  when  he  was  not  too  lazy. 

When  the  carriage  came  to  the  door  De 
Lucy  announced  he  was  coming  to  the 
station  with  them,  as  he  always  enjoyed  a 
morning  drive,  and  in  spite  of  Dora's  look 
of  disgust  she  had  to  put  up  with  his  com- 
pany. However,  as  the  poet  still  conUnued 
Ibis  conversation  with  Forster,  she  had  no 
more  occasion  to  quarrel  with  him. 
**  Good-bye,"  he  said  as  she  jumped  Into 
the  railway  carriage,  '<  I  hope  you  won't 
mind  telling  us  all  about  the  P/incess, 
Miss  Dora.  She  is  my  ideal  woman ;  or 
she  was  when  she  sat  doing  nothing." 

"  I  shall  go  out  shooting,  I  hope,  in  the 
srien  and  on  the  mountain-side,"  were 
D  jra's  last  words,  and  then  De  Lucy  saw 
her  no  more. 

He  looked  after  the  train  some  time 
before  he  sauntered  home,  and  returned  to 
breakfast  with  his  own  sister,  t)  whom, 
however,  he  did  not  reveal  his  early 
morning  doings. 

''Now,  Forster,  I  have  got  you  to  my- 
self," exclaimed  Dora.  "We  shall  be 
happy.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have 
had  a  holiday.  I  wonder  what  the  Palace 
will  be  like,  and  if  the  Princess  is  changed  1 
I  am  glad  you  wanted  to  go,  as  I  have 
always  longed  to  see  that  romantic  glen. 
Do  you  remember  how  Piiilip  used  to  rave 
about  it  f " 

"  Yes,  he  used  to  do  sa  I  believe  he 
does  not  like  it  now.  I  think,  Dora,  if  you 
are  not  tired,  we  will  go  straight  on  to 
Kothery.  We  can  just  get  there  by  night- 
falL" 

"  It  will  tire  you  too  much,"  said  Dora, 
wondering  at  Forster's  remark ;  then  when 


he  disclaimed,  a  little  impatiently,  any  idea 
of  over-fatigue,  she  said  no  more. 

"Forster  is  changed,  quite  changed," 
she  meditated.  "He  is  ill,  or  there  is 
something  on  his  mind.  Has  it  anything 
to  do  with  Philip  t " 

As  she  could  not  settle  this  question  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  pleasure  of  travel- 
ling, and  tried  to  think  of  something 
else.  Her  girlhood  had  been  full  of  joy, 
no  cloud  had  risen  on  her  clear  horizon, 
but  the  mystery  of  life  was  beginning  to 
arouse  her  dormant  imagination.  Sooner 
or  later  every  soul  is  faced  by  this 
impenetrable  wall  of  mystery.  Why  have 
human  beings  been  placed  in  the  world  t 
What  is  their  highest  duty  t  And  for  what 
ultimate  purpose  are  they  designed  t 

A  life  of  active  work  for  others  had 
been  Dora's  ordinary  outlook,  but  she  had 
taken  this  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  deeper  difficulties  were  only  jast 
now  dawning  upon  her.  She  had  been 
accustomed  to  lean  on  Forster's  opinion, 
and  this  had  been  her  conscience,  but  now 
that  her  prop  seemed  suddenly  to  fall  her, 
the  certainty  of  life  disappeared. 

She  could  not  explain  all  this  to  herself, 
for  it  was  all  vague  and  confused,  but  this 
it  was  which  had  planted  a  new  element  of 
doubt  in  her  mind. 

Forster  was  very  weary  before  they 
entered  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  the  Palace.  It  was  a  long  drive. 
The  moonlight  happily  was  brilliant,  and 
enabled  them  to  pass  safely  over  the  steep 
pass  and  to  rattle  down  the  many  miles  of 
descent  Into  thp  lonely  glen.  When  they 
reached  the  head  of  the  lake  they  had  still 
a  short  distance  to  drive,  and  Dora  was 
only  too  thankful  when  Forster  at  last 
roused  himself  to  say  : 

"  We  are  taming  into  the  drive,  Dora> 
I  can  hear  the  voico  of  the  distant 
Rothery." 

"I  am  afraid  you  are  dreadfully  tired, 
Forster." 

"Only  rather  tired." 

Then  he  sank  back  and  drank  in  the 
beauty  of  the  scene,  but  with  the  beauty 
came  back  the  vision  of  the  woman  whose 
image  had  so  often  haunted  him.  He  re- 
membered the  last  sight  of  her  so  well 
It  had  haunted  him  during  his  weeks  of 
illness,  and  for  her  sake  he  had  upbraided 
Philip,  and  had  quarrelled  with  his  best 
friend.  He  had  not  recognised  it  at  part- 
ing, but  now  he  had  found  out  the  secret 
He  knew  he  could  say  nothing — must  say 
nothing — to  her,  but  all  these  months  he 
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had  had  one  wishi  which  was  going  to  be 
realiaed.  He  matt  see  her  once  more.  He 
had  raged  at  the  thought  that  she  was 
Philip*!  wife,  and  that  Philip  was  beside 
him,  calmly  working  with  the  best  of  them, 
indeed,  working  better  ^han  the  best  of 
the  little  band  of  settlers.  He  had  hated 
himself  for  feeling  angry  with  his  friend, 
because  he  conld  live  withont  seemios  to 
remember  Penelope,  but  when  he  triea  to 
remonstrate,  some  inyisible  ghost  seemed 
to  rise  up  between  him  and  Philip.  His 
motive  was  not  free  from  a  feeling  he 
dared  not  own,  and  dared  not  analyse. 
Now  he  thought  of  that  last  interview 
with  Penelope,  how  intensely  happy  the  re- 
membrance had  made  him,  but  still  he  felt 
lowered  in  his  own  estimation  for  wishing 
to  come  here.  Last  time  he  had  said  some 
things  which  he  had  no  right  to  say,  and 
his  excuse  had  been  that  he  should  never 
see  her  again ;  but  how  was  it  that  he  was 
here  once  more,  that  he  was  going  to 
see  her,  and  that  Philip  was  far  away 
working  on  the  lonely  settlement — ^work- 
ing and  waiting  for  Forster's  return  t 

Forster  felt  Uke  Dora,  though  with  very 
different  motives — that  he  was  only  now 
beginning  to  live,  and  to  understand  what 
was  meant  by  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  It  had  never  come 
to  him  before,  and  he  rebelled  against  the 
trial  now  it  had  burst  upon  him  almost 
unawares*  He  felt  like  a  lonely  traveller 
overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  of  which  no 
barometer  had  warned  him.  Was  it  his 
fault  that  he  was  unprepared  t 

Forster  had  so  long  been  a  leader  of 
others,  he  had,  without  conscious  conceit, 
so  naturally  directed  the  souls  of  other  men, 
making  excuses  for  failings,  that  he  had 
never  imagined  himself  in  their  place.  He 
had  despised  the  sins  which  had  surrounded 
him,  because  he  had  no  temptation  to  fall 
into  like  errors ;  but  now — now !  with  one 
more  silencing  of  his  conscience,  Forster 
replied  to  the  silent  voice : 

"I  cannot  do  otherwiie.  I  must  see 
her — I  must  see  her  once  more  1 " 

He  not  only  felt  this,  but  he  was 
conscious  of  the  failure  of  his  will-power  to 
resist  Psychological  problems  surround 
us  in  far  greater  numbers  than  we  realise. 
The  attractive  power  one  human  being 
may  possess  over  another  is  a  well- 
recognised  fact,  but  this  power  may  be  put 
forth,  as  it  were,  quite  suddenly,  without 
visible  reason,  and  when  least  expected. 
Some  being,  who  for  months,  years 
perhaps,    has   been    quite   powerless   to 


attract  us,  may  suddenly  appear  in  another 
light.  The  strength  to  resist  is  then 
certainly,  but  before  this  is  recognised,  lod 
the  will  brought  to  bear,  the  moment  of 
resistance  may  be  over,  and  the  wij  to 
ruin  may  be  only  too  easy  and  too  son. 

But  Forster  had  not  yielded  withost  i 
fight  Dora's  presence,  he  said,  wss  Ui 
safeguard.  With  this  innocent^  higb- 
minded  child  with  him,  how  conld  he  be 
led  Into  saying  words  which  he  wooU 
afterwards  regret  f    His  refrain  wss : 

'*I  only  want  to  see  her.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  Philip  is  unworthy  of  her.'' 

The  old-fashioned  carriage  swept  tmi 
the  drive,  and  suddenly  they  were  at  the 
Palace  door. 

Dora  looked  at  the  picturesque  pOe  of 
building  and  was  enchanted. 

"Forster,  here  we  are !  Whatabesntifol 
house  I  How  romantic  It  all  Is  1  And  look, 
there  Is  the  Princess  herself." 

The  front  door  had  been  thrown  opet 
by  the  menservants ;  the  light  from  tlx 
central  hall  made  a  halo  behind  and  siond 
her.  She  might  have  been  a  Hebe  rim 
from  some  mysterious  sea  of  shadow  into 
an  equally  mysterious  light 

Dora,  innocent  of  all  ideas  savs  the  pn- 
sent  enjoyment  and  her  fears  for  Fonter'i 
health,  was  very  happy.  She  na  op 
the  steps,  and  was  delighted  by  aedag 
no  change  at  all  In  the  beauty  of  tbe 
Princess.  Indeed,  she  had  more  ooloar 
than  formerly,  and  much  less  hanghthes 
of  bearing. 

'*  Dora,  I'm  glad  to  see  yon  at  last  An 
you  tired,  deart"  The  voice  wssqaiu 
gentle.    "  And  how  is  your  brother  t " 

«  Here  he  is ;  dreadfully  tired,  of  coone, 
but  he  will  not  own  it." 

*'  You  shall  go  to  your  rooms  at  ooff. 
I  have  given  you  the  tuiret  chambsn,  vi 
the  sittiog-room  there  is  at  your  disposiL 
Come  and  see  it,  for  your  dinner  b 
there." 

She  had  addressed  all  this  to  Don,  U 
at  the  same  time  she  felt  that  Forster  wv 
grasping  her  hand.  Then  she  opened  i 
door  and  called  her  uncle.  The  Dohe  bi 
just  finished  his  dinner,  and  now  hnitai 
forward. 

He  looked  younger,  happier,  iodaed 
radiant  He  had  aU  that  his  heart  could 
desire  now  in  the  way  of  state  and  lomT- 
That  was  apparent  everywhere,  and  to 
Forster,  who  had  known  the  Ptlsoe  is 
its  days  of  decay,  It  seemed  like  a  biij 
I  habitation,  and  quite  a  fitting  casket  h 
I  the  person  of  the  Princess. 
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"  Welcome  to  Rothery,"  said  the  Dake 
warmly,  and  with  the  ezqaiaite  courtesy  of 
manner  which  waa  natural  to  him.  "So 
yoa  haye  at  last  found  your  way  to  this 
Beduded  apof 

"  Ob,  we  live  in  aeduBion  alio,"  answered 
Dora»  ^*  I  love  the  country.  How  beauti- 
ful it  all  looks  in  the  moonlight  1  I  feel 
inclined  to  run  out  and  explore  the  glen." 

Forster  was  really  tired,  too  weary  and 
too  inwardly  agitateil  to  say  anything,  and 
after  a  few  words  he  retired  to  rest. 

Dora  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  follow 
his  example.  She  iusisted  on  yisiting  some 
of  the  old  rooms,  especially  the  ghost 
chamber ;  then  at  last  she  too  retired  to 
rest,  and  Penelope  wished  her  uncle  good 
night. 

When  she  was  alone  the  Princess  knelt 
down  by  the  open  window,  and  looked  out 
into  the  still  moonlight  It  was  unusually 
warm  and  still.  No  bird  was  singing. 
She  had  thought  of  Forster  very  often  on 
lonely  evenbgs,  and  she  had  wondered 
whether  he  were  thinking  of  her.  She  had 
rebelled  against  the  remembrance  of  Philip 
that  would  intrude,  and  she  had  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  law  cannot  bind  affec- 
tions.   Now  he  was  here  under  her  roof. 

She  must  not  allow  him  to  guess  her 
flecret,  but  she  would  be  happy  for  a  little 
while.    She  oonld  look  at  hun  and  feel 

that — ^that no,  she  must  not  feel  thus. 

Then,  rising,  she  impatiently  diut  the 
window  and  went  to  bed,  and  night 
reigned  in  the  glen.  « 


SUCCESS. 


Success  is,  not  seldom,  so  much  like 
f  ailore,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  words  become, 
practically,  synonyms.  The  man  whose 
success  is  envied  by  the  unthinking  crowd, 
fa,  only  too  frequently,  himself  aware  that 
he  is  «  failure.  He  knows  that  his  whole 
life  has  been  a  failure ;  that,  in  none  of  the 
things  which  he  set  himself  to  do,  has  he 
ancceededj  and  yet  his  career  is  held  up 
for  admiration  among  the  careers  of  other 
of  those  heroes  of  the  popular  fanagination 
— saccessfnl  men. 

What  constitutes  success  t  The  making 
of  money  1  Not  necessarily.  The  popular 
acceptation  of  the  notion  that  money  means 
Buccess  is  productive  of  an  inconceivable 
amount  of  pain,  disappointment,  misery. 
As  a  matter  of  plain  fact,  there  is  no 
necessary    connection  whatever    between 


money  and  success.  A  man  may  make,  tfi 
they  phrase  it,  millions,  and  yet  may  live 
and  die  an  unsuccessful  man.  How  often 
has  a  young  man  started  in  life  dreaming 
the  dreams  which  are  youth's  best  heritage, 
and  gone  on  adding  money  to  money,  to 
find  that  with  each  fresh  addition  another 
of  his  dreams  has  vanished,  until  he 
becomes  soured,  splenetic,  solitary — and 
a  millionaire.  Can  the  life  of  such  an  one 
be  correctly  described  as  suoceasf ul  t 

The  man  who  can  carry  his  illusions  with 
him  to  the  grave,  surely  he  is  one  type  of 
true  success.  Consider  what  it  means. 
Such  an  one,  much  more  than  the  pro- 
verbial poet,  must  be  bora,  not  made.  He 
^lust  have  a  truly  singular  disposition.  His 
must  be  that  precious  gift  of  the  gods — the 
capacity  for  ^dways  seeing  things  on  their 
brightest  sides.  There  must  be  a  silver 
lining  to  his  every  cloud,  and  the  silver 
Ibing  must  be  the  only  part  of  the  doud 
which  he  can  see.  He  must  be  of  a  gay 
and  of  a  continual  courage.  He  must  never 
be  cast  down,  and  nothing  must  ever  still 
the  laughter  which  is  in  his  heart.  One 
must  wish,  sometimes,  that  oneself  were 
such  an  one.  For  this  man  must  always 
walk  in  fairyland,  in  that  world  of  wonders 
where  whatever  is  .is  best.  With  what 
material  fortune  will  he  meetl  It  is  hard 
to  say.  For  one  perceives  that  in  one 
faculty  he  must  be  lacking — ^In  the  faculty 
of  differentiation.  If  good  and  evil  fortune 
are  alike  to  him,  surely  he  will  not  go  out 
of  his  way  to  strive  for  good.  Why  should 
he )  There  will  be  no  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other  to  him.  One  suspects 
that,  at  best,  such  an  one  would  be  a 
philosophic  vagabond,  a  constitutionally 
Ught-hearted,  don't  care  sort  of  fellow,  who 
would  come  into  the  world  with  nothing, 
and  who  would  go  out  of  it  with  almost  as 
little.  Yet,  though  his  last  reatbg-plaoe 
were  a  pauper's  grave,  who  can  doubt  thatj 
from  his  own  particular  point  of  view,  his 
career  would  be  an  illustration  of  one  type 
of  true  success  f  How  many  of  us,  who, 
in  the  colloquial  sense,  are  successful, 
might  change  places  with  him  to  our  own 
advantage ! 

As  our  experience  widens,  the  conviction 
is  apt  to  force  itself  upon  us  that  success  is 
like  that  crock  of  gold,  which,  in  our  chUd- 
hood,  they  used  to  tell  us  we  should  find 
buried  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Just 
as  the  end  of  the  rainbow  is  never  reached, 
so  the  farther  we  advance  the  farther 
success  recedes.  As  age  begins  to  prcM 
upon  us,  and  we  become  wearied,  we  con- 
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elude  that  it  is  an  UlnBion,  like  the  mirage 
of  the  deaerty  and  nothing  more.  Who 
shall  be  the  jadge  of  a  saccessful  man,  the 
man  himself  or  the  lookeront  A  man 
may  be  successfol  in  one  thing,  bat  who 
has  been  Buccessfnl  in  all  things?  And 
if  a  man  has  not  been  snccessfal  in  all 
things,  can  he  be  said  to  be  really  saccessfnl 
in  one) 

Even  if  one*8  desires  are  small  ones,  and, 
apparently,  well  within  one's  grasp,  one 
cannot  rely  npon  being  able  to  achieve 
success.  Jones  declares  that  if  he  wins 
Miss  Brown,  and  five  hundred  a  year  with 
which  to  keep  her,  he  will  have  achieved 
success.  He  wins  the  five  hundred,  the 
lady  becomes  Mrs.  Jones,  and,  very  shortly, 
he  is  found  exclaiming  that  he  wishes  that 
she  had  remained  Miss  Brown.  Has  he 
succeeded,  or  has  he  failed  t  Or  all  goes 
well  with  Jones,  but  he  has  no  cl:dld ; 
without  a  child  he  feels  that  his  life,  his 
home,  is  empty.  Again,  is  it  success  or 
failure?  Or,  his  prayers  are  answered, 
Jones  has  a  child ;  and  the  chUd  proves  to 
be  a  thorn  in  Jonea'd  flesh.  Can  the  man 
whose  child  makes  him  unhappy,  and,  per- 
happ,  spoils  his  whole  life^  be  said  to  have 
succeeded  ^ 

You  perceive  that  It  is,  In  a  great 
measure,  the  old  story  of  the  vanity  of 
human  wlshea  And  one  perceives  another 
thing — that  success  is,  in  general,  an  affair 
of  the  moment,  a  transitory  thing,  here  to- 
day and  gone  to-morrow.  One  wins  on 
this  card,  one  loses  on  the  next.  It  is  a  tale 
of  varying  fortune.  Success  seldom  stays 
with  one  person  for  long. 

Success  is  obviously  a  question  of  com- 
parison. What  Is  success  to  one  man,  to 
another  is  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing. 
I  remember  the  almost  delirious  delight 
with  which  a  friend  received  the  news  that 
success  had  attended  his  efforts  to  obtain 
a  small  post  on  a  journal  of  more  than 
dubious  stability.  Be  had  a  wife  and 
children.  The  thing  meant  food  for  them 
for,  at  any  rate,  some  weeks  to  come. 
And  I  remember  the  indifference  with 
which  another  friend  received  the  intima- 
tion that  he  had  succeeded,  unexpectedly, 
to  a  large  inheritance.  He  was  already 
well-to-do ;  he  was  a  bachelor ;  his  habits 
were  fixed ;  he  regarded  this  new  addition 
to  his  responsibilities  as  something  very 
like  a  bore.  Not  only  is  success  a  question 
of  comparison — ^it  Is  a  great  deal  to  Jones 
if  he  wins  five  pounds,  while  it  is  nothing 
to  Bothschild  if  he  wins  five  thousand — ^it 
is  also  a  question  of  temperament,  of  taste.  | 


I  OBoe  encountered  an  aeqauDtanee 
who  had  just  been  left  a  fortune  by  a 
distant  relative.  I  proceeded  to  offer 
my  congratulations.  To  my  surpiiie  h» 
took  them  all  awry.  He  was  in  quite  a 
rage.  He  seemed  to  think  I  was  ininltbg 
him.  I  wondered  if  my  information  hid 
been  wrong.  Not  a  bit  of  It  The  dntia 
of  his  life  was  to  be  an  artist — ^bdeed,  be 
believed  himself  to  be  one  already.  The 
same  post  which  had  brought  the  newi  of 
the  fortune  bad  also  brought  him  txm 
thing  else — an  Intimation  that  the  canTaiin 
which,  as  he  fancied,  he  had  put  his  whob 
heart,  his  noblest  aspirations,  his  fineit 
workmanship,  had  been  rejected  bytbe 
hanging  committee  of  the  Boyal  Academj. 
He  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  penoni- 
surely  the  most  unfortunate  folk  on  earth! 
— ^who  mistake  the  desire  to  be  for  the 
power  to  be.  He  still  paints;  he  still  wuli 
his  pictures  to  the  Academy ;  they  ueii 
refused.  Not  Improbably  he  would  ooont 
Us  fortune  well  lost  if  he  could  only  sl^ 
ceed|  on  his  merits,  in  being  hung  on  tb 
line. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  if  ineees 
only  comes  at  last,  its  arrival  blots  oat  tin 
memory  of  a  long  line  of  failures.  Id  t 
degree  this  Is  true ;  but  only  In  a  degm 
Success  does  make  a  difference.  The  dii 
who  has  sent  six  books  into  the  woiU, 
which  have  all  been  faUnres,  and  vbo 
makes  a  huge  success  with  his  seventh,  nij 
regard  as  a  joke  the  failure  of  his  prerioo 
vix.  He  occasionally  does — ^by  no  Deia 
always.  The  man  who,  having  fsOed  Id 
five  professions,  succeeds  In  his  sixth,  d»j 
treat  his  five  experiences  as  materiilfiv 
laughter.  It  depends.  That  soocea  ^ 
and  does  come  too  late  Is  a  tmiim  whU 
the  inculcators  of  the  doctrine  of  "Sfllf 
Help"  are  continually  neglectbg.  Asi 
yet  the  thing  Is  certidn.  There  eosM  i 
time  In  the  lives  of  many  men  in  wbkli 
success  is  a  matter  of  practical  indi£faxeiic& 
Indeed,  worse,  when  ttie  advent  of  neces 
adds  to  their  already  overflowing  cop  of 
bitterness  the  element  of  irony.  One  eu 
pay  too  dearly  for  everything ;  (me  i>  cod- 
tinually  paying  too  dearly  for  sncceie. 

Such  a  case  as  the  following  is  by  i^ 
means  an  uncommon  one.  A  man,  in  ^ 
early  youth,  thought  out  and  perfected  0 
Improvement  In — no  matter  what  Tb< 
improvement  had  notUng  to  do  viu 
his  own  trade,  but  It  continually  oceopKfl 
his  thoughts,  and  In  season  and  ont  of 
season  he  spoke  of  It  to  whoever  irm 
listen.    But,  so   far  as  practical  nau^ 
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were  concerned,  no  one  could  be  induced 
to  listen.  The  man  was  an  expert  at 
his  trade,  but  as  time  went  on  the  demand 
for  experts  at  that  particular  trade 
decreased  until  now,  for  some  years,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  there  has  been  no 
demand  for  them  at  all.  Without  work, 
or  at  longer  and  longer  intervals,  with 
work  which  was  more  and  more  poorly 
paid,  with  no  one  to  help  him  realise  the 
dream  of  his  life,  and  to  listen  to  his 
recipe  for  the  making  of  a  fortune,  he 
began  to  console  himself  with  drink.  He 
became  an  habitual  drunkard.  His  home 
was  broken  up;  his  wife  and  daughters 
were  obliged  to  leave  him  in  self-defence. 
His  daughters  have  long  since  had  homes 
of  their  own.  And  at  last,  after  more  than 
thirty  years  of  waiting — and  such  a  thirty 
years  I — he  has  found  a  listener.  His  idea 
is  being  acted  on.  It  promises  to  succeed 
even  beyond  the  man'ii  own  expectations. 
But,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  success  has 
come  too  late.  What  use  is  it  to  him  t 
He  is  a  friendless,  wifeless,  childless  tippler. 
He  can  get  all  he  wants  for  a  pound  or 
thirty  shUlings  a  week.  Set  him  beside  a 
pint  pot,  he  is  happy;  success  will  only 
mean  a  multiplication  of  the  pint  pots.  If 
it  had  even  come  after  only  fifteen  years  of 
waiting !  Now  no  measure  of  success  will 
compensate  him  for  the  past ;  far  less  will 
It  obliterate  it.  Nothing  now  will  make 
him  what  once  he  might  have  been.  Suc- 
cess to  him  at  this  time  of  day  is  worthless ; 
it  has  come,  as  it  comes  to  many  a  man, 
too  late. 

The  man  who,  in  the  face  of  long- 
continued  ill'BUccesp,  can  keep  himseU 
pure  and  unspotted  by  the  world,  who,  as 
the  servants  say,  can  keep  his  character,  is 
a  rare  quantity  indeed.  Success,  we  are 
told,  tries  a  mau.  So  it  does.  Perpetual 
failure  tries  him  even  more.  It  tries  him  in 
every  possible  way  in  which  a  man  can  be 
tried.  It  tries  his  courage.  It  requires 
the  courage  of  a  hero  to  enable  a  man, 
beaten  again,  and  again,  and  again,  to  ad- 
vance with  undaunted  front  towards  still 
another  series  of  defeats.  Few  things  ta^e 
so  much  out  of  a  man  as  a  thrashing. 
If  the  thrashing  is  repeated  perhaps  a 
hundred  times,  what  thenf  Conthiual 
failure  tries  a  man's  judgement.  No 
severer  test,  indeed,  could  be  applied. 
The  old  rhyme  has  it,  *'If  at  first  you 
don't  succeed,  try,  try  again."  Yes,  but 
how  often  is  the  trial  to  be  repeated  f 

Perseverance  is  commendable — in  theory, 
but  not  always,  by  any  means,  in  practice. 


Multitudes  of  men  would  have  succeeded 
in  one  walk  of  life  if  they  had  not  persisted 
in  persevering  in  another.  When  to  give 
up,  when  to  own  that  one's  quest  is  hope- 
less, when  to  acknowledge  that  one  is 
beaten — this  is  a  matter  which  requires 
the  exercise  of  the  nicest  judgement.  It  is 
one  with  which  the  continually  unsuccessful 
man  is  sure  to  be  confronted.  Of t^repeated 
failure  tries,  what  may  be  called,  a  man's 
sanity  of  vision.  The  temptation  is  almost 
irresistible  to  belittle  the  men  who  have 
succeeded  where  he  has  failed ;  to  look  at 
them  with  jaundiced  eyes.  His  own 
failure  Is  perilously  apt  to  affect  the  clear- 
ness of  his  outlook.  Is  it  not  notorious 
that  the  average  pessimist  is  an  unsuccess- 
ful man  t  To  him  the  whole  scheme  of 
creation,  the  whole  world,  and  all  that  it 
contains,  is  a  failure — because  he  himself 
has  failed. 

But  in  nothing,  probably,  does  continual 
failure  so  try  a  man  as  in  the  matter  of  his 
own  personal  self-respect.  For  the  success- 
ful man,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  be 
honest;  for  the  unsuccessful  man,  nothing 
is  harder.  Tiiis  does  not  apply  only  to 
honesty  in  the  legal  sense,  though  you  will 
find,  if  the  records  of  our  criminals  be 
examined — it  is  written  here  with  no 
ironical  intention! — that,  almost  univer- 
sally, they  are  unsuccessful  men.  Failure, 
marking  them  for  its  own,  has  driven  them 
along  the  paths  of  the  fraudulent.  But 
one  can  be  dishonest,  both  to  oneself  and 
to  others,  without  being  criminal.  There 
are  a  thousand  petty  mcks  and  methods 
of  procedure,  which  in  their  essence  are 
dishonest,  which  continually  assail  the 
man  who  fails;  which  continually  offer 
themselves  to  him,  on  every  hand,  in  the 
guise  of  friends  and  of  assistants.  Failure 
is,  primarily,  the  secret  cause  of  drunken- 
ness, all  the  world  over.  No  more 
insidious  temptation  comes  to  the  un- 
successful man — comes  to  him,  too.  In  the 
guise  of  a  friend — than  alcohol  The 
average  man  has  not  much  backbone; 
when  failure  takes  from  him  the  little 
which  he  has,  the  result  Is  collapse.  In 
his  helplessness,  he  almost  invafflably 
turns  for  relief  to  the  anssthesia  of  dtink. 

There  Is  still  another  furnace  of  flaming 
fire  in  which  the  man  who  is  a  failure  as 
of  course  Is  tried.  Such  an  one,  in  a 
sense  In  which  we,  all  of  us,  may  well  pray 
to  be  delivered,  is  alone.  To  begin  with, 
such  an  one,  necessarily,  shrinks  from  his 
fellows.  There  b  a  feeling  of  humiliation 
which  is  inseparable  from  constant  failure, 
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and  from  which  no  man  can  be  free.  The 
probability  ia  that  the  better  the  man,  the 
more  Barely  will  this  feeling  of  humiliation 
drive  him  from  the  company  of  hia  fellows. 
The  invertebrate  creature,  being,  poaaibly, 
pachydermatous — ^nature  haa  its  compensa- 
tions i — ^when  he  faUsi  is  wont  to  beghi  at 
once  to  sponge.  Tlie  finer  animal  avoids 
its  fellows  lest  he  dbonld  seem  to  sponge. 
Whether  they  are  vertebrate  or  inverte- 
brate, the  podtion  of  men  who  are  f  aUures, 
in  the  end,  in  this  respect,  is  the  same — 
they  are  alone.  It  may  be  a  hard  saying, 
but  it  is  a  true  one — ^^e  man  whose  life, 
from  any  cause  whatever,  has  been  a 
failure,  is  absolutely  .friendless.  He  has 
friends  neither  of  his  own  house — ^if  he  has 
one — ^nor  of  anybody  else's.  He  is  a 
marked  man — a  mark  for  contempt  and 
scorn.  He  is  like  a  wounded  man,  into 
whose  wounds  an  irritant  is  always  being 
rubbed,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  open. 
If  his  final  resting-stage  is  not  the  work- 
house, it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  is  made 
to  widi  it  were. 

To  every  question  there  are  two  sides, 
and  though  it  certainly  is  a  .fact  that 
nothing  tries  a  man  like  long-continued 
failure,  on  the  other  hand,  the  successful 
man  undoubtedly  has  to  stand  his  trial, 
too.  And,  equally  undoubtedly,  a  sharp 
trial  it  often  is,  and  not  seldom  is  the 
verdict,  which  his  own  conduct  constrains 
us  to  return,  anything  but  in  his  favour. 

One  reason  why  tUs  is  so  is  obvious — ^it 
is  because  success  so  frequently  comes 
only  after  a  course  of  failure.  Failure  is 
very  far  from  being  what  some  folks  would 
have  us  believe  it  is — necessarily,  a  school 
for  the  successful  To  carry  oneself  as  a 
King,  one  must  be  bom  a  King — that  is, 
one  must  be  habituated  to  the  atmosphere 
in  which  a  King  lives,  and  moves,  and  has 
his  being ;  just  as  to  bear  success  success- 
fully one  should  be  bom  successful.  In 
the  days  of  the  original  Grab  Street^  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  authors  were 
curious  cattle ;  because  the  material  side  of 
their  lives  was  an  uncertain  side ;  because, 
when,  after  starving  for  twelve  months, 
they  found  themselves  seated  at  what,  to 
them,  was  a  feast,  they  were  not  in  a 
condition,  either  mentally  or  physically,  to 
conduct  themselves  in  the  fashion  of  men 
who  were  accustomed  to  feast  «very  day  of 
their  lives.  When  a  man,  who  has  been 
practically  a  pauper  for  years,  suddenly 
finds  himself  in  possession  of  a  consider- 
able sum  in  ready  cash,  it  is  almost 
inevitable  that  he  will  not  use  it  to  the 


best  advantage.  The  school  in  which  he 
has  been  trained  has  not  taught  him  how 
to  do  so.  He  is  almost  sure  to  either  houd 
or  squander  it. 

A  great  deal  of  cheap  abuse  is  thioini  it 
the  men  who  are  said,  in  the  days  of  thdr 
success,  to  forget  the  friends  of  tiie  dsji  ol 
their  struggle.  It  is  well,  in  such  eiiei,  to 
make  quite  sure  that  the  case  ii  proW 
When  Jackson,  who  is  still  strnggUfig, 
complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  iS 
whilom  friend,  Johnson,  who  has  azriTBd, 
ill  is  more  than  likely  tliat,  on  enquiry joi 
will  find  that  the  fault  is  at  least  as  moeb 
Jackson's  as  Johnson's.  Jackson  telli  yoi 
that  Johnson  scarcely  condescends  to  le^ 
cognise  him  when  he  meets  him  in  tb 
street ;  but  he  does  not  tell  yon  that  b 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  give  Johmn 
to  ni^erstand  ttiat  he-— Jackson — eoniiden 
that  Johnson  has  usurped  the  poiitioB 
which  he — Jackson: — ought  to  hold.  Oiie's 
friends  are  frequently  very  candid  ctida 
They  tell  Johnson  tfaAt  he  never  will  flK- 
ceed,  and  then,  when  he  does  succeed  in 
spite  of  them,  they  expect  to  shanth 
fruits  of  his  success,  Wliatever  shsie  Is 
may  accord  them,  the  betting  is  tbstthij 
are  dissatisfied,  though,  as  a  matter  of  atdd 
right,  they  have  no  claim  even  to  hii  n- 
cognition.  It  is  certain  that,  if  he  bd 
failed,  they  would  have  tamed  their  becb 
on  him,  pointing  theb  fingers,  and  etpi 
"  I  told  you  so ! " 

It  is  curious,  when  a  man  shows  lignio' 
being  likely  to  make  a  great  and  u  ex- 
ceptional success,  how  a  sort  of  tail  begioi 
to  attach  itself  to  him,  with  or  witbooi 
his  leave,  and  that  this  tail  expects,  id 
considers  itself  entitled  to  expect,  tbt 
his  success  will  be  also  theirs.  An  setor, 
who  has  been  a  comparative  if  not  a  eos- 
plete  failure,  was  denocgncing,  b  tsij 
bitter  terms,  the  behaviour  towurds  himiei 
of  another  actor  whose  success  had  bees 
phenomenal.  Some  of  the  words  he  vxi 
illustrate  the  peculiar  point  of  Yiew  ol 
such  a  tail.  "I  made  a  point  of  getting 
an  engagement  wherever  he  got  an  eogi^ 
ment  I  never  let  slip  a  chance  of  actbf 
with  him  when  I  could.  And  now  that  b 
has  a  theatre  of  hia  own,  not  only  has  b 
never  o£Eered  me  a  shop,  but  he  scBreslj 
seems  to  know  me  when  we  meet."  IVi 
gentleman  had  a  lively  prescienee  of  tb 
other's  future ;  he  intended  to  float  to 
popularity  on  the  atream  of  the  others 
good  fortune,  and  because  the  oUier  d^ 
clined  to  bear  him  with  him  he  rerilel  i 
heard  the  point  more  comically  and  i&<^ 
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forcibly  illastrated  by  a  man  who  is  an 
"  operator  "  in  the  City.  *•  I  give  you  my 
word  that  whenever  Larkins  had  a  good 
thing  on  I  always  went  In  with  him,  I 
always  fcaeked  his  Inek.  Where  he  led  I 
always  followed,  and  now  that  he's  a 
millionaire  twice  told  he  don't  even  ask 
me  to  his  house  to  dinner." 

That  is  a  cnrions  moment  in  which  a 
man,  who  hitherto  has  been  a  failare,  sad- 
denly  awakes  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
achieved  success — a  great  success — at  last 
None,  except  those  who  have  experienced 
it,  know  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
having  money  in  your  pocket  and  having 
none.  You  begin  to  feel  the  pangs  of 
hunger  directly  you  have  not  a  penny  left 
with  which  to  buy  a  loaf,  and  there  is 
something  you  want  in  every  shop  you 
pass.^  80  long  as  you  have  even  only  a  few 
shUlings  remfdning  you  are,  comparatively, 
a  King  among  men ;  but  with  the  passing  of 
the  shillings  there  seems  to  pass  something 
from  your  stature  too.  You  become,  and 
you  feel  you  have  become,  so  small  a  thing. 
When  the  man  who  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  has  fluctuated  between  the 
possession  of  a  few  shillings  and  the  pos- 
session of  none  at  all  suddenly  finds  hhnself 
in  the  position  of  the  dazzlingly  successful, 
is  it  strange  if  he  loses  his  head,  and  with 
it  his  balance  too  ?  He  has  become,  from 
much  voyaging,  a  skilled  navigator  in  the 
Sea  of  the  Penniless  People ;  he  is  not  even 
yet  in  possMsion  of  a  chart  of  the  Sea  of 
the  Rarely  Rich,  so  he  flounders  on  the  sand- 
banks and  runs  against  the  rooks. 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what  I  should 
do  if  I  passed  unexpectedly  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  some  forty  pounds  a  year  to  the 
enjoyment  of  some  four  thousand,  or — 
just  by  way  of  making  the  thing  complete 
— forty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Should 
I  go  off  my  head  f  I  should  not  be  by 
any  means  surprised.  Certainly  the  one 
thing  would  not  be  more  surprising  than 
the  other.  Dear  me  1  what  should  I  do 
if  I  held  the  lottery  ticket  which  won  the 
prize  of  half  a  million  t  If  I  throat  my 
spade  into  the  piece  of  virgin  ground 
which  turned  out  to  be  something  very 
like  solid  gold,  should  I  go  stark  mad  1 

I  once  heard  of  a  young  man,  a  *'  junior  " 
clerk  in  the  City,  who  obtained — from  what 
source,  I  believe,  was  never  made  clear — 
"information."  On  the  strength  of  this 
"  information  "  he  succeeded  in  persuading 
certain  confiding  brokers  to  purchase  for 
him  "a  large  line"  in  a  particular  com- 
pany's shares.    For  once  in  a  way  the  in« 


formation  turned  out  to  be  all  right,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day  the  youngster 
— he  was  not  much  more  than  twenty-one 
— ^netted  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  thing  affected  him  as,  I  fear,  at  his  age 
such  an  accident  might  not  improbably 
have  affected  me.  The  young  gentleman 
went  tearing  off,  there  and  then,  as  hard 
as  he  could  tear,  towards  those  proverbial 
quadrupeds  the  dogs.  By  now  he  has 
probably  reached  them.  The  thing  hap- 
pened some  five  years  back.  For  over  a 
twelvemonth  he  has  been  the  inmate  of  an 
asylum  for  pauper  lunatics.  He  was  ruined 
by  his  success. 

Well,  one  thing  is  sure  and  certain,  the 
same  hideous  peril  is  not  likely  to  threatoi 
many  of  us.  I  feel  a  certain  confidence 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  threaten  me.  So 
let  us  be  thankful  It  is  indeed  cause  for 
thankfulness  that  our  ^brains  are  not  likely 
to  be  overturned  by  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  success  which  Dame  Fortune 
precipitates  in  our  direction.  Ours  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a  surer  hope.  We  are  surely, 
and,  one  might  add,  safely  anchored — is  it 
not  safely  anchored  I — to  the  ironbound 
coasts  of  failure.  Failure  in  the  positive, 
comparative,  and  superlative  degrees. 

Hence  these  tears  1 


IDENTIFICATION  BY  FINGER- 
MARKS. 


A  Blue  Book  recently  issued  contains 
the  report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  enquire  into 
the  best  means  of  identifying  habitual 
criminals^  In  one  section  of  their  re- 
port the  members  of  the  Committee 
earnestly  recommend  finger-prints,  as 
treated  by  Mr.  Galton,  as  a  means  that 
surpasses  all  others  in  the  directness  and 
the  accuracy  of  the  evidence  they  furnish. 
Concerning  a  suspected  person  and  two 
sets  of  finger-prints,  one  procured  before 
suspicion  arose  and  the  other  subsequently 
obtained,  Mr.  Galton  has  said :  "  When  a 
minute  comparison  shows  their  finger-prints 
to  agree  in  aU  or  nearly  all  particulars,  the 
evidence  thereby  afforded  that  they  were 
made  by  the  same  person  far  transcends  in 
trustworthiness  any  other  evidence  that  can 
ordinarily  be  obtained^  and  vastly  exceeds 
all  that  can  be  derived  from  any  number  of 
ordinary  anthropometric  data.  '  By  itself 
it  is  amply  sufficient  to  convict.'"  The 
words  quoted  appear  in  italics  in  Mr. 
Galton's  book. 
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ThoDgh  Mr.  Gdlton  is  identified  with 
the  Btody  of  finger-prints,  he  tells  ns  how 
others  had  discovered  that  the  ridges  on 
the  skin  of  the  halbs  of  onr  fingers  and 
thumbs  formed  distinct  patterns,  and  that 
in  some  minute  feature  the  pattern  di£fered 
on  the  fingers  of  each  individual.  In  a 
very  interesting  letter  which  appeared  in 
"  Nature  "  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,  Dr. 
H.  Faulds,  then  io  Tokio,  tells  how  he  was 
led  to  the  study  of  finger-tips  by  observing 
on  some  ancient  pottery  in  Japan  finger- 
marks that  had  bisen  made  while  the  clay 
was  soft  He  remarked  that  in  some  indi- 
viduals all  the  fingers  of  one  hand  bore  a 
similar  arrangement  of  lines,  while  the 
pattern  was  simply  reversed  on  the  other 
hand.  He  found  that  on  the  fingers  of 
different  individuals  the  patterns  were  not 
exactly  alike  in  any  two  of  the  cases  he 
exsmined.  The  difference  may  have  been 
in  some  small  particular,  but  it  was  not 
less  real,  unalterable,  and  peculiar  to  the 
individual  on  whom  it  appeared.  No 
natural  cause  for  these  differences  could  be 
discovered.  "  Where  the  loops  occur,"  he 
says,  "the  Innermost  lines  may  simply 
break  off  and  end  abruptly ;  they  may  end 
in  self-returning  loops,  or,  again,  they  may 
go  on  without  breaks  after  turning  round 
upon  themselves.  Some  lines,  also,  branch 
or  join  like  junctions  in  a  railway  map." 

Mr.  Galton  has  made  the  patterns  formed 
by  ridges  in  the  skin  the  subject  of  close 
and  systematic  study  for  many  years.  He 
tells  us  that  very  nearly  every  pattern  can 
be  placed  without  hesitation  under  one  of 
the  three  general  heads — arches,  loops,  and 
whirls.  These  classes  are  named  to  Indi- 
cate the  prevailing  form  in  the  patterns 
each  class  includes.  "  Let  no  one  despite 
the  ridges  on  account  of  their  smallness," 
Mr.  Gcdton  says,  "for  they  are  in  some 
respects  the  most  Important  of  all  anthro- 
pological data.  They  foxm  patterns  con- 
siderable in  sijse  and  of  a  curious  variety  of 
shape  .  .  .  which  are  little  worlds  in  them- 
selves." 

When  a  finger,  or  a  finger-print,  is 
closely  examined  under  a  lens  of  only 
moderate  power.  It  is  seen  to  abound  In 
minute  peculiarities.  These  are  caused  by 
the  branchings  of  some  of  the  ridges ;  the 
sudden  appearance  of  new  ones ;  the  for- 
mation of  rings,  or  ovals,  like  ejelets ;  and 
the  abrupt  stoppage  of  ridges  without  any 
apparent  cause. 

It  Is  In  these  countless  little  peculiarities 
even  more  than  in  the  general  character  of 
the  pattern,  that  the  value  of  finger-pilnts 


as  proof  of  identity  lies.  For  these  ip- 
pearances,  however  minute,  do  not  change 
in  the  smallest  particular  during  life.  A 
pattern  may  be  U^aced  on  the  fingers  of  the 
babe  when  born ;  it  will  be  found  the  tame 
on  those  fingers  when  he  has  grown  to 
manhood,  and  may  be  imprinted  from  the 
fingers  of  the  dead  without  change  in  the 
smallest  point,  though  a  hundred  yean 
should  intervene  between  birth  and  death. 
The  pattern  grows  together  with  the 
finger.  Its  proportions  vary  with  fatnen 
or  leanness.  They  may  be  further  affected 
by  wear,  gout,  or  age.  But  such  chasgei 
appear  in  the  pattern  as  a  whole ;  neTerb 
the  form  or  correlation  of  Its  coDatitQeot 
parts.  The  pattern  may  become  altered  in 
length  or  breadth  by  hard  wear  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind ;  but  the  number  of  ridgei  thit 
concur  in  forming  the  pattern,  their  bb- 
branchments,  their  archings,  loops,  ssd 
other  minute  characteristics,  are  not  subject 
to  change.  They  are  Indestructible  as  the 
finger. 

Sir  William  J.  Herschell  was,  as  far  u 
we  can  learn,  the  first  to  use  finger-pinti 
on  an  extended  scale  as  proofs  of  identi^. 
Writing,  in  1880,  a  letter  printed  is 
"  Nature,"  he  gives  us  some  very  intereitb^ 
— but  all  too  short  and  scanty — notes  of  ha 
personal  experience.  HebearstestimoDjto 
the  permanence  of  the  patterns  on  the  bolbi 
of  fingers  and  thumba  The  finger-print  be 
accepted  and  required  as  a  signature  tm 
those  who  could  not  write.  He  ssyi: 
''  By  comparison  of  the  signatures  of  per- 
sons now  living  with  their  signatures  made 
twenty  years  ago,  I  have  proved  that  M 
much  time  at  least  makes  no  such  matemi 
change  as  to  affect  the  utility  of  the  plan." 
He  had  been  taking  sign-manuals  by  menu 
of  finger-marks  for  more  than  tweoty 
years.  His  purpose  was  to  make  attempti 
at  personation — or  at  repudiation  of  aigiu- 
tures — quite  hopeless,  and  he  declares  tbit 
his  plan  was  completely  effectual  wherenr 
It  was  tried.  "  It  put  a  sunmiary  ^^ 
absolute  stop  to  the  very  idea  of  either 
personation  or  repudiation  from  the  do- 
ment  half-a-dozen  men  had  made  their 
marks  and  compared  them  together/'  Sir 
William  says  further :  "  The  ease  vitb 
which  the  signature  is  taken,  and  thebcp6 
lessness  of  either  personation  or  Tepodlatio& 
are  so  great,  that  I  sincerely  believe  the 
adoption  of  the  practice  in  places  and  prt)- 
fesslons  where  such  kinds  of  fraud  arerifa, 
is  a  substantial  benefit  to  morality." 

The  fact  that  they  render  personalioD 
impossible  is  conclusive  as  to  the  infalliliilitj 
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of  fiDger-prints  as  proof  of  identity.     The 
ease  of  the  Tichborne  Ciaimant  was  much 
in  men's  minds  when  Sh  William  wrote, 
and  it  snggested  a  striking  application  of 
his  test      "Sopposing,"  he  says,   "that 
there  existed   sQch  a  thing  as  a  finger- 
print of  Roger  Tichborne,  the  whole  Orton 
imposture  would  have  been  exposed  to 
the  fall  satisfaction  of  the  jury  in  a  single 
sitting  by  requiring  Orton  to  make  his  own 
mark  for  comparison."    Dr.  Faulds  men- 
tions two  esses,  in  one  of  which  fioger- 
printa  led  to  detection  of  a  thief,  and  in 
the  other  to  exoneration  of  people  who 
might  be  reasonably  suspected  of  a  misdeed. 
In  the  first  case  greasy  finger-marks  on  a 
glass  reyealed  who  had  been  drinking  some 
rectified  spirits     The  pattern  was  unique, 
and,  fortunately,  the  doctor  had  previously 
obtained  a  copy  of  it.    Tney  agreed  with 
microscopic  fidelity.    Denial  was  useless, 
for  of  all  the  fingers  tried  only  that  of  the 
accused  could  make  a  mark  to  correspond 
exactly  with  that  on  the  glass.  In  the  other 
case  dirty  finger-marks  of  a  person  climb- 
ing a  white  wall  were  negative  evidence 
of  an  Incontrovertible  kind.    No  person 
engaged  in  thedoetor^s  establishment  could 
possibly  produce  the  finger-marks  that  were 
in   evidence.    That  was  conclusive  proof 
that  not  one  of  them  was  the  offender. 
The  finger-prints  afford  an  incomparably 
surer  criteiion  of  identity  than  any  other 
bodily  feature.     It  may  be  assumed  that 
there  cannot  be  such  a  thing  as  an  exact 
correspondence  between  two  finger-marks 
made  by  different  persops.    Mr.  Galton 
does  not  say  that  such  an  agreement  is 
utterly  impossible,  but  after  elaborate  and 
exact  calculation  he  shows  that  the  chance 
of  its  occurrence  is  represented  by  one 
against  ten  thousand  million  1    Is  not  that 
enough  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 
fiBger-prints  are  as  nearly  as  we  can  con- 
ceive infallible  means  of  identification  t 


A  WOMAN  OF  SICYON. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

"  Shall  we  shag  again,  0  Arion !  For 
I  saw  the  grasses  move  yonder,  and 
methinks  that  Pan  himself  is  listening  in 
the  thicket'' 

The  speaker,  a  girl  of  Sicyon,  the  city 
that  bred  the  loveliest  women  in  Greece, 
shook  a  drowsy  bee  from  the  folds  of  her 
long  purple  robe  and  fanned  her  flushed 
face  softly  with  a  plume  of  brown  and 
green  grasses.      Her   companion,  a   lad 


some  years  her  junior,  changed  his  re- 
cumbent posture  to  a  kneeling  attitude, 
and  took  up  his  cithara — ^rich  with  carvings, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  and  scarlet  colouring 
— and  began  a  soft  and  mournful  prelude  : 

"  Shall  we  not  praise  thee  on  the  reed,  the  reed  ; 
Shall  we  not  praiae  thee  who  art  lord  indeed?" 

Then  the  gfrl  took  up  the  chorus  in  her 
flute-like  voice : 

••  Who  art  lord  indeed! 
Lord  of  the  land,  lord  of  each  stream  that  ran 
Among  the  reeds,  the  reeds  that  love  thee,  Fan. 

"  Lord  of  the  flying  hounds,  the  patient  kine. 
Lord  of  the  singing  reeds,  and  lord  of  mine.  .  .  . 
Lord  of  the  satyrs  hidden  on  the  hill.'* 

Arion  stopped,  and  Luis  took  up  the 
chorus  again,  but  more  softly : 

*'  Lord  of  the  Dryad-folk  whose  flatinga  fill 
The  valley  and  the  hill. 
And  lord  of  Syrinx,  lost  but  loving  still." 

There  was  a  pame ;  then  L^is  rose  with 
a  cry  Mid  buried  her  face  on  Arion's  breast, 
as  the  reeds  and  grasses  parted  to  let  two 
figures  pass — one  goat-hoofed  and  ehsggy- 
limbed,  with  an  odd  twist  of  fun  about  the 
bearded  lips,  and  an  infinite  sorrow  in  the 
brown  eyes  that  had  so  long  missed  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  Syrinx ;  the  other  a 
mere  boy,  with  a  garland  of  green  leaves 
round  his  golden  head,  and  a  purple  cloak 
cast  loosely  round  him.  In  his  hand  he 
held  a  flute. 

'<  They  are  gods,"  Lais  moaned,  clinging 
closer  to  Arion,  '*and  we  shall  die  for 
having  looked  on  them.*' 

Pan  laughed  till  the  parsley  in  his  gar- 
land shook  and  shivered. 

<'  Poor  maid,  have  no  fear.  We  liked 
thy  piping  well,  this  shepherd  of  Olympus 
and  I." 

"  We  have  come,"  said  the  other  god 
softly,  '<to  offer  gifts.  Behold  what  I, 
Hermes,  have  to  give,"  and  he  drew  out 
from  the  folds  of  his  cloak  a  cithara  of 
black  polished  wood,  not  painted  or  inlaid 
aa  was  Arion's  own,  but  redolent  of  some 
strange  perfume.  At  the  same  moment 
Pan  held  up  Mb  flute. 

"  Lsis,  daughter  of  Coresos,  choose,"  he 
eaid. 

"Mark  well,"  Hermes  said  gravely, 
« love  goes  with  the  flute,  and  fame  with 
the  cithara.  And  love  is  a  rose,  maiden, 
and  if  it  blows  twice  as  do  the  roses  of 
Psestum,  it  does  no  more.  And  fame  is  a 
wind  that  sometimes  no  ears  can  hear,  and 
sometimes  it  shakes  the  starv.    Choose." 

IaU  stretched  out  her  hands  with  a 
pretty  air  of  mingled  fear  and  eagerness. 

"  I  choose  flute,   rose,  and  love,"  she 
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said,  **  0  shepherd  of  Olympus  !  For  the 
twice-blooming  rosea  of  Passtam  are  the 
fairest  flowers  that  I  know." 

"  Thou  hast  chosen/'  Hermes  answered 
gravely,  **and  I  say  not  thou  hast  chosen 
ilL  Yoath,  what  dost  tiioa  choose  1  I  also 
have  a  flate  to  give." 

"  Nay,  Lord  Hermes,"  Arion  said  eagerly, 
"let  me  have  the  cithara,  for  the  wind  is 
sweet  and  strong,  and  the  rose  is  sweet 
only  for  a  day.  Give  me  the  fame,  0 
Shepherd,  and  love  I  will  win  for  myseli" 

"  Boldly  spoken,"  Hermes  said,  with  his 
grave  smile.  "Yet  say  I  not  that  thou 
hast  chosen  well  Years  hence,  perhaps, 
thou  wilt  find  the  wind  too  strong  for  thy 
bridle — and  thou,  maid,  mayest  find  thy 
rose  not  sweet  at  all.  And  if  the  gifts 
prove  ill,  blame  not  the  goat-god,  nor  the 
herald  of  Zeus ;  for  to-day  we  give,  indeed, 
but  to-morrow  we  take  not  back ;  for  the 
gifts  of  gods  are  not  to  be  withdrawn. 
Peace  with  ye.*' 

"  Peace — and  pleasure  1 "  Pan  said,  as  he 
parted  the  reeds  right  and  left,  pausing  for 
a  last  look  at  L%i8,  whose  lovely  face  was 
flushed  with  triumph.  **Some  day  ye 
shall  sing  to  me  that  song  of  Syrinx  when 
Fate's  hand  is  heavy  on  ye,  and  I  shall 
surely  hear  and  help." 

"Love  Lftia,"  Arion  said,  as  the  reeds 
dosed  after  the  two  gods,  "  shall  we  change 
our  gifts  t  For  the  flate  is  not  meet  for 
the  lips  of  modest  maids,  and  if  thou 
choosest,  I  will  dve  thee  up  my  cithara." 

"Nay,  nay,"  LhU  said,  laughing,  "I  will 
keep  the  flate,  Arion,  and  mayhap  I  shall 
win  with  it  as  much  fame  as  the  shepherd 
gave  thee  with  the  cithara.  Nay,  hold  me 
not,  I  will  to  the  city,  and  some  day  I  will 
take  many  hearts  with  my  flute.  Back, 
Arion ;  when  we  two  are  famous,  we  will 
speak  together  again.  Go,  play  and  prdse 
Hermes  on  thy  cithara,  but  I  will  go  praise 
love's  eyes  and  love's  lips,  and  the  doves 
and  myrtles  of  love's  mother.  Ai,  iJ, 
Aphrodite  1  be  good  to  me  henceforward." 
She  ran  away,  laughing  merrily,  and  the 
eouth  wind  brought  back  to  Arion  the  echo 
of  her  flying  footsteps  and  her  laughter. 

"  Thou  wilt  take  me  over  yonder  strip 
of  sea,  and  land  me  on  the  island  Cyprus, 
0  captain  f  " 

The  Phoenician  captain  looked  at  the 
speaker  with  some  disfavour;  then  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  gold  chain  about  the 
stranger's  neck  and  the  jewels  sparkling  in 
the  scented  wood  of  his  cithara,  and  his 
^'^ce  relaxed  into  a  smile. 


"  Be  pleased  to  mount  on  deck|  grmcioiis 
lord.  If  the  wind  is  favourable,  and  the 
storm  be  slow  of  coming,  we  shall  make 
Cyprus  ere  sunset  My  lord  ^oea  to 
worship  at  the  shrine  of  Lady  Yenns,  it 
may  be  9 " 

'*  Nay,  but  I  go  to  sing  to  Ion  of  Smyrna 
and  his  bride.  There  are  others  on  board 
for  Cyprus,  as  well  as  myself  t"  glAndng 
at  a  pile  of  cushions  placed  by  the  bul- 
wark—  cushions  of  purple  fringed  with 
gold  and  sOver. 

"  Ah,  yes  I  The  Lord  Agathoa  goes  also 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  YeniiB,  and 
with  him  goes  the  fairest  flute^player  in 
Greece.  I^k;  yonder  she  comee.  Saw 
ye  ever  a  comeUer  flute-girl  1 " 

The  cithar»-player  looked,  and  his  lips 
grew  pale  under  his  golden  beard,  lor  the 
woman  coming  upon  deck  waa  hia  lost 
love,  L»l8 — lost  to  him  and  toheraeU  more 
utterly  than  ever;  for  her  dress  waa  the 
shameless  dress  of  a  Bacchante,  u&d  ths 
roses  of  Venus  were  wound  in  her  hlmek 
hair.  She  threw  herself  on  the  pozpb 
cushions  and  looked  at  Arion — at  flrst  wCth 
idle  curiosity,but  presently  with  a  qolekened 
terror  in  her  eyes;  and  preeenilj  atie 
turned  and  said  a  word  In  the  ear  of  ths 
man  who  stood  beside  her,  wearing  a  robe 
like  hers,  with  a  garland  of  vine-leaves 
instead  of  roses  on  his  handsome  head. 
He  glanced  at  Arion  enquiringly,  and  pre- 
sently crossed  the  deck  and  laid  hii 
jewelled  hand  on  the  singer's  shoulder. 

<'  It  is  the  will  of  my  mistress  L%i«  that 
thou  come  near  and  speak  to  her,"  he  said 
languidly. 

Arion  shook  his  head. 

*'  I  have  naught  to  do  with  thy  mistress 
Lali,"  he  said.  •  "  I  am  but  a  singer  boond 
for  Cyprus,  and  I  pray  thee  let  me  be." 

"  I  pray  thee  stand  aside,"  the  c^itain 
said  sharply  in  their  ears.  '*  The  aqaaU  k 
on  us.    Look  to  the  lady." 

The  Athenian  went  hurriedly  back  to 
La'ia,  and  Arion  stood  still  In  hia  place, 
holding  the  bulwark  with  both  hands  to 
steady  himself,  as  the  wind  changed  its 
quarter,  and  whipped  down  upon  the  ship 
with  a  rattle  of  thunder  and  a  laah  of 
sleety  rain.  It  grew  darker  and  darker, 
and  wilder  yet,  but  Arion  kept  his  plaoe, 
and  saw  that  La'ii  and  her  lover  retained 
theirs^  though  the  rain  drenched  their 
light  garments  and  tore  the  roaes  in  Laiifs 
hair  asunder  petal  by  petal. 

"  Old  Oceanos  is  wroth  with  us,"  one  of 
the  Phoenician  sailors  shouted  to  another. 
"  We  have  one  on  board  that  he  desires 
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for  himselCi    My  captdn,  is  it  the  woman 
yonder ! " 

''  In  the  name  of  all  the  devlLi,"  Agathoi, 
the  Athenian,  cried, ''  stand  back.  I  will 
pat  my  knife  through  the  throat  of  the 
first  man  who  comes  within  a  yard  of  my 
flotegirl." 

*<I  also/'  Arion  said,  hurrying  across 
the  slippery  deck,  and  taking  his  place  at 
Lsls'fl  left  hand. 

"Thoa  also!"  the  captain  cried,  laugh- 
ing. "  Why,  it  is  thou  that  old  Father 
Oceanos  desireth.  Lay  hands  on  him  with 
the  cithara,  men,  and  heave  him  over- 
board." 

*<  Ay,"  L%U  said,  with  a  burst  of  wild 
laughter,  "send  him  to  play  to  the 
Shepherd  of  the  Sea,  good  captain.  Stay 
a  moment,"  as  the  men  closed  round 
Arion.  ''  Thou  who  didst  love  me  once — 
who  anon  wouldst  not  speak  with  me — 
wilt  thou  sing  for  me,  at  this  last  of  thy 
life  1  Wilt  thou,  Arion !  Sing  me  a  song 
of  Aphrodite.'' 
Arion  lifted  his  cithara  from  the  deck. 
"  I  will  sing  for  thee,  but  not  that  song, 
daughter  of  Ooresos,''  lie  said  steadDy. 
''  Give  orders  that  no  man  lay  hands  on 
me  till  my  song  be  done." 

"Lst  no  man  touch  him,"  LsXv  said, 
looking  sternly  round.  "Now  sing  to 
me." 

Arion  stood  up  on  the  poop  and  struck 
a  few  wild  notes;  then  he  sang : 

'<  <  Shall  we  not  praise  thee  on  the  reed, 

the  reed '" 

''  No  I "  Lai9  screamed.  "  Not  tiiat  song, 
in  the  name  of  the  Fates.  Sing  of  me — 
sfng  a  curse  down  upon  me — but  not  that 
Bong." 

*'Thou  didst  promise,  daughter  of 
Ooresos,  to  hear  me  sing  one  song,  and 
afterwards  thou  mayst  do  with  me  what 
thou  wilt,"  Arion  said  coldly.  *'  Make  me 
shriek  anon  with  thy  tortures,  if  thou 
canst,  but  now,  in  the  name  of  them  that 
spin,  and  measure,  and  cut,  I  will  sing 
this  song — if  the  word  of  LaSia  standS 
good." 

"  Sing  thou  on,"  iMn  said,  pressing  her 
hands  to  her  bosom.  "My  word  holds 
good." 

So  Arion  sang,  and  as  he  sang  the  last 
line,  "  And  lord  of  Syrinx,  lost  but  loving 
8 till,"  he  moved  forward  a  step  or  two,  and 
with  the  last  word  plunged  into  the  sea. 
Then  there  "  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek," 
and  the  sea-water  parted  to  take  the  figure 
of  liBls,  and  the  next  moment  her  drown- 
ing head  rose  close  to  Arion's.    He  let  his 


cithara  go,  and  caught  her  lifted  hands  in 
his. 

"  Love  Lsia !  Grasp  me  firmer,  sweet, 
and  I  will  save  thee." 

"Save  me  for  Agathos!"  she  gasped. 
"Nay,  for  here  on  the  sea  I  am  thine 
wholly,  Arion,  but  ashore  I  cannot  trust 
myself.  Kiss  me  swiftly,  dear,  and  let  me 
show  tiliee  how  a  flute-player  and  a  woman 
of  Sicyon  can  die." 

She  tore  her  hands  from  Arion's  wild 
clasp,  and  clasped  them  over  her  eyes; 
and  the  next  instant  the  singer  saw  her' 
gOded  robes  whbled  under  by  a  great 
wave.  And  the  irony  of  the  Three  who 
spin,  and  measure,  and  shear  the  thread, 
drove  Arion  ashore,  safe  and  unhurt,  his 
cithara  clasped  in  the  hands  forlorn  of 
Lais  till  the  Styx  should  be  crossed. 

AN  ARCADIA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 

SEAS. 

A  LAND  in  which  "there  is  nothbg 
of  what  would  be  called  crime"  seems 
to  be  very  Utopian  in  character  to  us 
erring  inhabitants  of  Europe.  This  is, 
however,  the  description,  and  part  of  the 
official  description  too,  which  was  furnished 
by  an  agent  of  the  British  Gk>vernment^  of 
an  interesting  nook  in  an  unfrequented 
comer  of  the  world. 

The  Arcadia  of  which  I  speak  lies  far 
away  in  tiie  western  South  Pacific  some 
fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  west  of  the  Fiji 
and  Friendly  Islands,  and  seventeen 
hundred  miles  from  Auckland  by  steamer, 
and  it  consists  of  a  group  of  seven  islands, 
extending  over  an  ocean  area  two  hundred 
miles  square.  They  are  on  the  verge  of 
the  tropics,  the  climate  is  pleasant  and 
healthy,  and  the  land  extremely  fertile. 
The  seven  islands — Mangaia,  Mauke, 
Mitiaro,  Hervey  Island,  Aiutaki,  and 
Barotonga — ^are  collectively  known  as 
Gook  Islands. 

Up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years  this 
little  archipelago  was  one  of  the  few  spots 
which,  although  it  had  not  escaped  from 
the  influence  of  his  trail,  was  very  little 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  the  white 
man.  Nor  indeed  did  the  inhabitants 
appear  over  anxious  to  enjoy  this  favour, 
inasmuch  as  in  1888  the  agent  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  was  the  only 
foreigner  allowed  to  reside  in  some  of  the 
islands,  while  of  one  island  it  was  re- 
marked, in  terms  not  encouraging  to  the 
enterprising  white-face,  that  "  two  Portu- 
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gaeae  and  a  Chinaman  reside  on  the 
island,  and  eke  oat  a  lidng  by  trading 
and  baking."  Neyertheless,  the  natives, 
who  are  an  offspring  of  the  intelligent 
Maori  race,  are  courteons  in  their  manners 
and  Indastrioos  in  their  habits. 

In  spite  of  this  apparent  hostility  to  the 
white  man's  progress,  they  were  keenly 
alive  to  the  adyantag;es  of  his  assistance 
and  co-operation,  and  accordingly^  about 
the  year  1888,  a  hearty  invitation  was 
given  to  the  British  (Government  toassame 
a  protectorate  over  the  groap.  H.M.S. 
"Hyacinth,"  commanded  by  Captain 
Bourke,  thereupon  paid  a  visit  to  these 
interesting  shores,  was  enthnsiasticUly 
received,  and  the  Union  Jack  was  hoisted 
with  due  ceremony.  As  it  would  be  an 
anomaly  to  have  the  British  flag  flying 
over  an  island  where  Englishmen  were  not 
allowed  to  reside,  prompt  notice  was  given 
that  the  law  which  made  that  proWsion 
would  have  to  be  abrogated.  Not  for  a 
year  or  two,  however,  did  the  authorities 
feel  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to 
appoint  a  British  Besident,  and  the  moral 
influence  of  the  English  flag,  which  waved 
over  the  heads  of  the  natives,  was  ap- 
parently deemed  sufficient. 

Long  before  this  another  force  had 
exercised  a  vast  and  beneficial  influence 
over  this  region,  and  with  results  as  novel 
as  they  would  be  unexpected  to  the 
sceptical  European.  Some  twenty  years 
previous  the  London  Missionary  Society's 
agents  had  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
islands,  and  their  teaching  meeting  with 
remarkable  success,  they  were  able  to 
shape  the  native  government  in  accordance 
with  the  most  theocraticprinciples.  Church- 
membership  was  made  an  indispensable 
qualification  for  office  from  the  King  to 
the  policeman,  and  all  church  members,  in 
the  caie  of  some  of  the  islands,  were 
ex  -  officio  policemen,  and  responsible 
for  the  due  observance  of  the  law.  -  The 
laws  were  consequently  a  mixture  of 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  rules  and  enact- 
ments, and  were  rigorously  enforced. 
Repressive  measures  were  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  liquor  traffic.  At  a  later 
period  an  inquisitive  European  desired  to 
witness  an  "orange-beer  carousal,"  and 
was  taken  by  a  friend  to  the  forest  in 
which  one  was  proceeding  at  the  tima 
After  tasting  the  muddy  liquid  he  was 
about  to  return,  when  the  party,  some 
twenty  in  number,  suddenly  scattered, 
leavbg  only  the  two  white  men  and  the 
native  who  had  charge  of  the  beer-tub. 


The  cause  was  soon  apparent  in  the  arrival 
of  two  chiefs  known  to  be  policemen. 
They  heard  the  explanation,  and  after 
taking  counsel  together,  decided  to  make 
no  report,  but  invited  the  white  men  to 
join  them  in  prayer,  that  they  might  be 
saved  from  temptation  and  sin  in  the 
future.  They  prayed  for  all-  natives  And 
white  men,  for  Qaeen  Victoria,  and  for 
their  own  Arikis — native  Kings  and 
Queens — and  governors.  Then  overinm- 
ing  and  breaking  up  the  tub,  they  told 
the  white  men  and  those  in  charge  of  it  to 
depart  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more. 

The  Ariki,  of  which  there  are  several, 
in  some  islands  governs  his  or  her  own 
territory,  and  carries  out  or  diaregards 
at  his  or  her  pleasure,  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Greneral  Council  for  that  island.  At 
Mangaia,  however,  the  chiefs  really  rolf, 
and  make  or  unmake  the  Arikis  at  their 
discretion.  There  the  Arikis  do  not  exer- 
cise any  direct  power ;  but,  as  they  always 
represent  old  and  illustrious  families,  their 
prestige  is  great.  Their  principal  ofliee  is 
to  communicate  the  will  of  the  chief  to  the 
people.  The  judges,  or  magistrates,  ad- 
minister the  laws,  and  the  policemen  give 
effect  to  their  decisions.  At  Mangaiai  two 
Kings  were  ruling  the  same  tribe ;  bat  one 
of  them  being  found  guilty  of  acting  con- 
trary to  law,  was  publicly  deposed.  Tliis 
involved  the  loss  of  his  church  memberakip 
also,  which  was  regarded  as  much  the  more 
serious  of  the  two  punishments. 

The  old  code  of  laws  in  the  prindpal 
island,  Barotonga,  is  an  exceedingly  qmJnt 
one,  and  was  adopted  by  a  council  of  Arikis 
in  1879.  The  first  enactment  proTides 
that  no  one  is  allowed  to  make  evil  use  of 
any  of  the  Lord's  works — such  as  asking  a 
sorcerer  to  find  out  the  cause  of  sickness, 
or  as  to  the  discovery  of  a  thief.  For  this 
offence  a  fine  is  enforced,  and  the  culprit 
is  referred  to  Leviticus  xx.  6,  and  other 
texts. 

Another  enactment  provides  there  shall 
be  no  trading  on  the  Sabbath,  that  all 
avoidable  work  is  prohibited,  and  the 
sacredness  of  the  day  is  to  be  observed  and 
recognised.  No  one  is  allowed  to  walk 
about  from  house  to  house  while  the 
people  are  in  church,  except  to  visit  a  sick 
friend,  or  to  help  to  strengthen  the  honse 
against  a  hurricane ;  or  if  a  pig  dies,  to  get 
it  in  and  cook  it ;  or  if  a  canoe  is  carried 
out  to  sea,  to  recover  it ;  or  to  cook  food 
for  those  who  come  from  sea  or  a  journey ; 
or  to  bring  water  if  there  is  none  in  the 
house,  and  so  on.    A  policeman,  however. 
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may  walk  about,  and  if  a  vessel  arrives  on 
the  Sabbath  a  boat  may  go  off  to  see  if 
her  people  require  food  or  drink,  which 
may  then  be  taken  to  them.  Medicine 
may  be  fetched ;  but  if  people  travel  need- 
lessly from  one  place  to  another  they  are 
to  be  fined  five  dollars. 

The  Bohemians,  whose  habits  were  not 
of  the  most  regular  order,  met  but  scant 
encouragement;  and  only  fishermen  and 
people  for  a  proper  cause  were  allowed  to 
go  about  at  night  Any  one  who  did  so 
after  nine  o'clock  was  required,  by  way  of 
penaltyi  to  do  five  fathoms  of  road-mend- 
ing. 

With  their  primitive  habits  the  natives 
combine  much  courtesy  of  manner,  and, 
for  South  Sea  Islanders,  may  be  said  to 
have  acquired  no  small  degree  of  polish. 
The  law,  with  paternal  kindliness,  views 
this  quality  with  some  favour,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  discourages  any  tendency  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Thus  it  is  laid  down  that 
when  any  feast  is  being  held,  and  food  and 
things  are  brought,  the  things  must  not  be 
rushed.  The  wedding  guest  is  exhorted  to 
sit  quietly,  "  and  when  you  have  received 
your  share,  go  in  peace.  If  you  have  no 
share,  do  not  rush,  but  rise  up  and  go  away 
quietly.  If  you  do  otherwise  the  fine  will 
be  five  dollars,  or  its  equivalent  in  goods, 
labour,  etc." 

The  code  winds  up  by  declaring  card- 
playing  is  not  allowed  in  this  land. 

Not  less  quaint  were  the  laws  of  the 
island  of  Mangaia,  in  which  likewise  the 
prohibition  of  sorcery  was  the  first  provi- 
sion. Card-playing  was  not  allowed,  and  an 
enactment  provided  that  "  if  a  man  puts 
his  arm  round  a  woman  in  the  road  at 
night,  and  he  has  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he 
shall  go  free.  If  no  torch,  to  be  fined  one 
dollar  cash,  and  nine  dollars  in  trade." 
Presumably  if  the  gay  Mangaian  carried 
a  torch,  the  ladies  would  be  sufficiently 
warned  to  be  able  to  keep  out  of  his  way. 
That  Is,  of  course,  If  they  chosa 

Tattooing  was  not  a  practice  which  was 
regarded  with  friendly  eyes  by  the  authori- 
ties. The  man  who  tattooed  love-marks  on 
a  woman,  or  the  woman  who  did  them  on 
a  man,  was  to  be  fined.  Nor  did  the  law 
display  any  weakness  in  other  questions  of 
sentiment.  If  a  man  cried  after  a  dead 
woman,  and  he  and  the  woman  were  not 
relations,  or  if  he  wore  mourning  for  her, 
be  was  fined  fifteen  dollars.  A  memo- 
randum following  the  enactment,  added : 
'*  This  is  taken  as  a  proof  of  guilt  during 
life."    Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 


intelligent  native  knows  little  and  cares 
less  about  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  On 
the  doctrine  of  Sabbath  observance,  how- 
ever, he  is  firm,  for  na  one  was  allowed  to 
go  to  another  village  on  Sunday  without 
good  cause,  that  is  unless  he  was  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  fined. 

In  this  island,  as,  indeed,  is  the  case 
with  the  others,  the  police  ware  so  nu- 
merous a  body,  and  exercised  such  great 
control,  as  to  be  almost  pantomimic  in 
their  absurdity.  At  Mangaia  they  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  fifty-five,  or  about 
one  to  every  twelve  of  Uie  populatioa 
They  were  themselvea  under  no  authority, 
and  investigated  charges  upon  which  they 
practically  decided,  as  the  judge  generally 
accepted  their  statements  widiout  questioa 
They  were  also  the  prosecutors,  and,  to 
complete  the  system,  police  and  the  judges 
alike  depended  for  their  pay  upon  the  fines 
they  levied,  which  were  divided  weekly. 
Such  a  system  could  not,  of  course,  be 
carried  out  without  many  evils,  and  very 
cruel  punishments  were  at  one  time  the 
practice.  Some  inflictions,  again,  were 
decidedly  curious.  In  Mangaia,  for  ex- 
ample, If  a  man  quarrelled  with  his  wife 
and  left  her,  or  vice  vers&,  the  police  '*  put 
them  in  irons,"  as  it  was  termed.  That  is 
to  say,  they  handcuffed  the  right  arm  of 
one  to  the  left  arm  of  the  other,  and  kept 
them  so,  often  for  days,  till  their  differences 
were  amicably  arranged. 

Naturally  Europeans  objected  to  be 
fettered  by  such  paternal  regulations,  and 
when,  after  the  proclamation  of  British 
protection,  white. traders  found  their  way 
to  the  Cook  Islands,  their  ideas  of  the 
fitness  of  things  did  not  entirely  coincide 
with  those  of  the  inhabitants.  The  latter 
were,  on  their  side,  somewhat  alarmed  by 
the  prospect  of  a  European  Invasion,  and 
made  some  attempts  to  restrict  it,  If  not 
by  directly  refusing  the  right  of  residence, 
by  placing  such  burdens  on  their  trade  as 
made  it  difficult  for  the  white  men  properly 
to  negotiate  their  business.  One  white 
trader  who  had  offended  against  the  native 
laws  was  expelled,  and  the  matter  led  to 
much  litigation  and  conference  between  the 
native  authorities  and  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Crown.  The  manner  In 
which  the  peccant  trader  was  expelled 
was  an  amusing  example  of  the  "  suaviter 
In  modo,  fortiter  in  re."  Never  was  a 
banishment  carried  out  in  so  affectionate 
a  style.  In  answer  to  his  complaint,  the 
natives  replied  that  they  had  not  forcibly 
expelled  him,   but  had    done  so  In  the 
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a;enile8t  manner  ponible.  They  showed 
bhe  eoQit  of  onqniry  how  they  had  led  him 
3£f  between  two  men,  each  with  an  arm 
ronnd  hb  neck  and  shoulders  in  the  most 
Eriendly  manner.  One  of  them,  after  thus 
patting  him  on  bond  his  boat,  had  cried 
3ver  and  sympathised  with  him.  This  the 
brader  admitted,  bat  added  that  he  had  to 
go  for  all  that 

When,  towards  the  cloeeof  the  year  1890, 
I  Besident  was  appointed  to  represent 
British  inteiests  in  the  islands,  steps  were 
promptly  taken  to  amend  the  existing 
laws.  The  opening;  op  of  trade  and  the 
Introduction  of  official  life  will,  without 
loubt,  have  much  influence  on  the  quick- 
learning  Oook  Islander.  Still  it  is  sincerely 
bo  be  hoped  that  the  old  simplicity  of  life 
ind  courtesy  of  manner  will  not  desert 
liim. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  ferfflity  of 
bhe  soil,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  climate. 
To  these  quadities  these  favoured  islands 
may  add  the  advantages  of  lovely  scenery. 
Prom  his  home  nearly  two  thousand  miles 
ftway,  the  New  Zealander  has  ahready  cast 
bis  eyes  upon  them,  and  projected  the  idea 
of  a  direct  line  of  steamers  which  shall 
Barry  him  to  a  sunny  resort  during  the 
Bold  winter  of  the  south  land,  where  he 
may  wander  amid  gardens  of  cotton  plants, 
Boffee,  tobacco^  copra,  arrowroot,  fungus, 
oranges,  limes,  and  bananas,  for  these  and 
indeed  all  tropical  fruits  flouriih  luxuriantly 
in  the  Cook  Islands.  In  Rarotonga  co£fee 
yf  excellent  quality  grows  in  wild  thickets 
lelf-Bown  from  the  dropping  seeds  of  trees 
planted  by  themissionuies  more  than  thirty 
^ears  ago.  Since  that  time  not  a  tree  has 
[)een  planted  by  the  natives,  but  within 
;he  last  two  years  more  than  forty  acres 
lave  been  planted  by  Europeana  All 
dnds  of  native  food,  such  as  taro,  bread- 
Mt,  kumeras,  yams,  bananas,  and  the 
ndigenous  plantain,  are  fine  and  abundant. 
The  products  of  temperate  climes  also  do 
ireU,  and  maize  flourishes,  although  it  is 
>ut  little  cultivated,  and  is  not  eaten  by 
ihe  natives.  The  staple  animal  food  con- 
lists  of  pigs  and  poultry,  but  other  live- 
itock  does  well  in  all  the  islands,  a  species 
d  indigenous  wire -grass  affordbg  an 
«cellent  feed. 

The  universal  occupation  Is  agriculture. 
^Nevertheless,  many  of  the  natives  are 
kiUul  mechanics.  They  build  capital 
rhale-boats,  and  are  capable  of  building 
resseh  up  to  a  hundred  tons.  They  are 
Jso  good  sailors.  Their  houses  are  of 
ubble  coral  atone,  smoothly  plastered  with 


the  lime  which  they  make  from  oorsl.  Ia 
habits  they  are  very  deanly  wheoever 
water  is  obtainable,  and  In  all  csaei  keep 
their  villages  in  excellent  order.  Faraiten 
is  not  yet  in  popular  use,  but  the  hooM 
of  the  Aiikls,  which  are  two-storeyed,  with 
balconies,  having  solid  and  thick  walli,htT6 
their  large  and  lofty  rooms  well  fomiihei 
Almost  universally  the  natives  resd  tad 
write  in  the  native  tongue,  yet  ai  the 
new  regulations  require  that  Eogliih  only 
should  be  used  in  the  schooLi,  {wobablf  en 
long  the  native  tongue  will  be  supsneded. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  careful  traiiiiog  of 
the  missionaries  has  not  succeeded  in 
eradicating  all  the  old  principles  deep  h 
the  breast  of  the  islander,  the  deitraetkn 
of  their  old  individuality  and  primitm 
habits  may  be  more  than  the  new  Earopeur 
influence  can  accomplish.  More  regietable 
than  this  contingency  by  far  ii  thit 
apparent  tendency  of  the  race  todiisppeir, 
a  tendency  which  has  grown  under,  or  hM 
been  accentuated  by  the  fhtrodoetimi  of 
European  icflaenee.  Let  the  philoiophir 
explain  why  this  should  be  so  in  a  ipot 
where  all  the  conditions  exbt  in  an  alDoit 
perfect  degree  for  the  nurtore  and  growth 
of  a  race.  A  thousand  pltfes  were  it  thit 
the  Cook  Islands  should  become  a  men 
trading  mart  and  plantation ;  and  that  thi 
old  race,  courteous.  Intelligent,  gentle,  lod 
faidustrious,  should  vanish  from  the  face  of 
the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

''And  Mary  Miller^s  Susan  Hannih'i 
took  bad,  is  she  I " 

"  Why,  yes.  •  And  Mary  In  a  fine  way, 
and  no  mistake.  There's  all  those  chfldmii 
and  the  baby  not  three  weeks  old  tOI 
to-morrow." 

<'Is  it  catching,  then — what  Stutn 
Hannah's  took  with!** 

*<  From  all  I  can  make  out,  it's  that 
same  my  Bill  had.  Last  Wednesday  wu 
three  months  since  he  got  over  ii  None  of 
us  took  no  Jiarm  from  him,  though  Dr 
Meredith  he  said  it  was  just  a  chaBce. 
But  you'll  see  all  Mary's  children  wiH 
She's  that  sort  as  never  has  no  luck.  Look 
at  her  husband  ! " 

It  was  three  days  after  Dr.  Meredith'i 
walk  along  the  Hollow  Holea    That  hid 
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taken  place  on  a  WedneBday,  and  this  was 
a  Saturday. 

The  inhabitants  of  Maiy  Combe  were 
possessed  of  very  definite  yiews  on  a  great 
variety  of  snbjects.  Some  of  these  "  fixed 
ideas"  were  decidedly  nndeslrable.  To 
their  eradication  Mr.  Howard,  the  hard- 
worked  and  hard-working  young  Vicar, 
devoted  most  of  his  time  on  six  days  oat 
of  the  seven,  with  a  moderately  satisfactory 
result  only. 

The  weekday  existence  of  Mary  Oombe 
was  regarded  by  it  as  somewhat  harassed 
by  this  liis  practical  exhortation.  Sundays, 
on  the  contrary,  on  which  Mr.  Howard 
tried  to  make  his  strongest  stand  and 
protest  of  all,  were  looked  npon  aa  islands 
of  refnge  in  tiheir  stormy  sea. 

'^  Parson,  he*s  ont  of  the  way  more, 
Sundays  —  took  up  with  his  sermons  and 
that,"  was  the  current  explanation  of  the 
feeling  of  peace  the  day  engendered; 
sermons  being,  to  the  mind  of  Mary 
Oombe,  institutions  before  which  custom 
demanded  silencci  but  in  themselves 
wholly  an  abstract  quantity  with  no  bear- 
ing whatever  on  anything. 

However,  Mr.  Howard's  time  as  Vicar 
of  Mary  Oombe  had  as  yet  been  limited, 
and  some  of  the  most  cherished  convic- 
tions were  already  tottering.  And  to 
give  them  their  due,  the  people  of  Mary 
Combe  were  not  worse  than  those  in  other 
place&  The  fixed  ideas,  also,  were  not  aJl 
erroneous.  Some  were  even  praiseworthy. 
AmoDg  them  was  that  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  had  set  aside  Saturday  after- 
noon as  an  universal  half -holiday.  Of  course, 
this  ia  a  fairly  general  institution;  but  the 
spirit  of  its  observance  differs  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  England.  In  that  corner 
of  it  which  contained  Mary  Combe,  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  lingering  traces 
of .  a  livelier  age,  for  the  people  devoted 
themselves  to  enjoying  it  with  a  vigour 
that  would  have  astonbhed  those  imagina- 
tive pessimists  for  whom  the  dwellers  in 
rural  districts  are  only  a  heavy-hearted 
crowd,  broken  with  the  load  of  unremitting, 
ill-paid  toU.  The  mothers  set  to  work 
earlyi  always,  to  ''dean"  their  homes,  their 
children,  and  themselves;  and  all  with  much 
the  same  measure  of  energy.  This  being 
accomplished,  the  men  came  home,  and 
went  through  the  same  process  as  re- 
garded themselves,  some  of  themreappearing 
in  a  sort  of  foretaste  of  Sunday  clothes, 
by  way  of  emphasizing  the  occasion. 

Then  every  one  proceeded  to  enjoy 
whatever  in  his  or  her  own  eyes  consti- 


tuted relaxation— out  of  doors,  if  possible 
naturally. 

The  men  worked  in  their  gardens ;  sa 
on  their  door-steps  and  took  a  contem 
plative  pipe,  possibly  enhanced  by  conversa 
tlon  with  a  friend  across  the  street  On< 
or  two  went  fishing,  and  some  turned  theii 
hands  to  mechanical  diversion — ^privati 
cabinet-making,  or  the  UkCi  or  it  might  \h 
household  mendings. 

To  this  choice  of  occupations  bad  latel] 
been  added  one  which  had  its  origin  ii 
what  was  at  first  contemptuously  oon< 
demned  as  "another  of  them  fancies  o 
parson's."  Mr.  Howard  had  divided  a  long 
narrow  slip  of  land  on  a  slope  which  ro8< 
on  one  side  of  the  street  into  *'  allotments.' 
These,  after  the  proper  amount  of  distrusi 
and  disfavour  had  been  bestowed,  had 
become  both  popular  and  much  sough! 
after.  Ajid  Saturday  afternoons  generall] 
found  several  men  at  work  there. 

The  young,  men  and  the  maidens  chose 
principally,  the  diversion  of  standing  aboul 
in  groups,  each  consisting  exclusively  o 
one  sex,  but  each  disposed,  with  curioui 
coincidence,  well  within  sight  of  the  other 
and  each,  almost  invariably,  talking  witl 
rapidity  and  energy  of  the  other's  pro- 
ceedings. '*  Walkings  out "  were  not  prao 
tised  on  Saturday  aftemoona  The  evening 
might  find  a  few  "couples"  strolling  u| 
the  Hollow  Holes,  but  Sunday  was  the  on< 
customary  occasion  for  this  ceremony. 

The  women,  that  is  to  say  the  motheri 
of  families,  chose  diversions  varying 
with  the  age  and  number  of  the  families 
in  question.  If  these  were  no  longei 
young  enough  to  "get  into  mischief,' 
their  guardians  were  wont  to  establisl 
themselves  comfortably,  and  hold  long  anc 
earnest  conversations  on  their  worries 
across  fences  or  walls,  with  anothei 
matron  who  wiled  the  worries  and  the 
moments  away  with  loquacious  sympathy 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  family  were  young 
numerous,  and  irresponsible,  their  pro 
tector  would  generally  prefer  a  door-step 
this  being  a  more  commanding  position,  sc 
far  aa  keeping  an  eye  on  them  went,  and 
also  providing  the  great  advantage — if  she 
sat  down  in  the  doorway  itself — of  forming 
a  sort  of  prison  of  the  room  at  her  back, 
in  which  the  more  mischievous  units  of  the 
family  might  be  kept  in  semi-control. 

In  this  case,  the  socially  inclined  friend 
sometimes  sat  modestly  on  what  was  left  ol 
the  step,  but  more  often  leaned  against  the 
door-post,  in  an  attitude  the  comfort  oi 
which  is  greater  than  might  be  believed. 
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The  two  women  who  were  so  hope- 
fally  diBCUBaing  the  fate  and  cironmstancefl 
of  their  mntnal  friend,  Mrs.  Miller,  were 
thaa  disposed  in  and  against  a  house  about 
half-waj  up  the  street  of  Mary  Oombe. 
From  it  almost  all  the  *<  street "  was  visible 
— from  its  beginning,  down  by  the  common, 
to  its  ending  in  the  lane  bordered  by  elms 
that  led  up  to  the  church.  The  scene, 
though  no  dimmeJBt  conception  of  the  fact 
bad  even  dimly  presented  itself  at  any  time 
either  to  the  two  talkers  or  to  any  of  their 
friends,  was  a  sufficiently  picturesque  one. 
The  irre^larityof  theoutline8,of  the  houses, 
their  differing  tints  and  colours,  the  breaks 
made  between  them  by  here  and  there  a 
clump  of  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  larger 
bit  of  garden,  or  straggling  bit  of  orchard, 
together  with  the  soft  green  outline  against 
the  sky  of  the  sloping  ridge  of  field 
opposite  that  formed  the  "allotments'*,  all 
made  a  whole  of  character  and  charm.  To 
the  right  of  the  women  as  they  sat,  lower 
down  the  street,  that  is  to  say,  was  the 
warm  red  brick  of  Dr.  Meredith's  garden 
wall ;  to  the  left,  nearer  the  elm  trees,  the 
pointed  roof  of  Wilson's  carpentering  shed 
cut  into  the  blue  of  the  sky.  The  whole 
was  lit  by  the  steady  radiance  of  the 
April  afternoon  sun,  which  caught  and 
brought  out  vividly  every  stray  bit  of 
colour  in  the  dresses  of  the  girls  who  were 
standing  about  in  scattered  knots,  and  the 
sunny  hair  of  some  of  the  children  who 
mf^ht  be  described  as  being  everywhere. 

Well  within  sight  of  the  two  women  in 
question  were  their  respective  husbands, 
engaged  on  the  allotments.  And  Mrs. 
Green,  the  woman  who  had  begun  the 
discussion,  had,  beyond  Green,  no  family 
cares  to  vex  her  soul.  Not  that  she  had 
never  known  any ;  on  the  contrary,  as  she 
herself  expressed  it,  they  "  all  laid  in  the 
churchyard."  This  meant,  when  explained, 
that  she  had  lost  six  children  in  years  gone 
by ;  a  loss  which  brought  with  it  a  certain 
dignity.  Mrs.  Green's  position  was  con- 
sidered far  more  worthy  of  respect,  for 
instance,  than  that  of  Mrs.  Allen,  who  had 
only  "  buried  one." 

Though  it  is  capable  of  a  distinctly 
humorous  aspect,  the  sort  of  sliding-scale 
of  deference  that  is  paid,  among  the  poor, 
to  those  who  have  had  heavy  losses  or 
deep  trouble,  possesses  a  curious  half- 
hidden  touch  of  something  greater ;  it  is 
a  deference  to,  and  respect  for,  the  cause, 
and  not  the  effect^  that  is  the  foundation 
of  it 

From  the  statement  that  Mrs.  Allen 


possessed  nine  little  Aliens  to  console 
for  the  loss  of  that  one  in  the  past,  it  will 
be  easily  inferred  that  it  was  she  who  vu 
sitting  protectively  on  the  door-step,  nd 
Mrs.  Green  who  leaned  carelessly  aguut 
the  door-post. 

Both  women  had  some  work  in  M 
hands;  Mrs.  Green  was  knitting  locfa, 
the  size  and  texture  of  which  dsdand 
Green  to  be  a  man  of  stalwart  proportiooi 
and  strength ;  Mrs.  Allen  was  engaged  in 
mending  a  jacket,  which  was  evidently  tb 
"  Sunday  wear  "  of  one  of  the  nine.  Her 
work  was  much  interrupted  by  glsDoei 
constantly  cast  in  one  of  three  direedosB; 
first,  into  the  street,  where  a  detachma; 
consisting  of  five  of  the  eldest  of  her  tm 
and  daughters  were  playing  just  in  frost 
of  the  gate  that  led  into  the  allotmenti; 
secondly,  into  the  kitchen  behmd  lur, 
where  two  of  a  more  tender  age  wereiafeij 
immured;  and  lastly,  to  the  tiny  strips 
garden  that  ran  in  front  of  the  home.  In 
the  corner  of  this  domain  the  oldeitgai 
was  amusing,  with  some  difficoltj,  du 
newest  baby. 

She  broke  off  in  her  enumeration  of  Mn 
Miller's  disabilities,  to  reprove  the  girl  for 
the  fretting  cry  the  baby  began  to  set  np- 
a  method  of  up-bringin(;r  of  which  tlK 
advantages  are  but  dimly  discerned  bf 
the  recipient.  Mrs.  Allen  found  it  alwiji 
difficult  to  break  off  when  started  on  my 
topic — even  the  daily  exhausted  one  i 
reproof.  Consequently  it  was  levenl 
moments  before  an  opportunity  offered  fa 
Mrs.  Green  to  reply. 

"  Ah,  yes,  poor  thing  ! "  she  exdiisHi 
at  length,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  She 
did  not  explain  whether  the  pity  of  ber 
speech  applied  to  Mrs.  Miller  or  her  hus- 
band, on  the  relations  between  whom  iGDe 
held  that  there  were  two  opinione;  bot 
Mrs.  Allen  evidently  was  not  among  iQeh* 

"  Poor  thing,  indeed  ! "  she  replied  witli 
a  vigorous  stitch  to  the  jacket^  *'if  I  wai  hn 
and  had  Jiim  I  don't  know  what  I  ahooldtt't 
do." 

**  There's  a  many  says  she  was  a  good- 
looking  sort  of  a  woman  when  she  M 
come  to  Mary  Oombe,"  pursued  Mrs.  Green. 
She  was  in  an  intricate  part  of  themassire 
sock,  and  she  spoke  half-abstractedly,  bat 
still  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  W^ 

"I've  heard  that  myself,"  responded 
Mrs.  Allen.  "  There's  not  much  of  it  left 
to  see  nowadays.  But  the  children  hire 
fi^ot  a  nice  look  with  them.  Thomas  Beo- 
jaminl"  The  last  apparently  wbollj 
irrelevant   ejaculation  was  spoksn  oTsr 
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Mrs.  Allen's  shoalder  into  the  kitchen, 
whence  a  terrific  scraping  of  chairs  on  the 
stone  floor  had  proceeded.  As  the  same 
BCTsping  sobsided  instantly  on  the  sound 
of  Mrs.  Allen's  voice,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  words  were  the  name  of  its  creator. 
*'  If  yon  don't  play  pretty  and  qoiet  with 
Emily,"  continued  Mrs.  Allen  severely, 
'^mother'U  have  to  come  to  you."  la  the 
dead  silence  produced  by  this  statement, 
Mrs.  Allen  turned  cheerfully  back  to  her 
work  and  her  conversation  as  if  no  inter- 
ruption had  occurred.  "  Susan  Hannah 
in  particular,"  she  continued,  "is  a  pleasant 
kind  of  girl  In  looks.  It's  a  thousand 
pities  as  she  should  be  ill,  and  just  heard  of 
a  place  and  alL" 
"  Have  they  bad  Dr.  Meredith  to  her  1 " 
"  Yes,  to  be  sure  they  have.  Had  him 
the  first  day  she  was  took.  And  every  day 
since ;  for  I've  seen  him  go  on  there  with 
my  own  eyeS|  when  he's  come  oub  of  Tom 
Wilson's." 

The  latter  name  seemed  to  suggest  to 
Mrs.  Green  a  wholly  fresh  train  of  thought. 
"Ah!"  she  said,  with  a  click  of  her 
knitting-needles,  by  way  of  emphasis; 
**  she's  not  long  for  this  world,  poor  Jane 
Wilson  ain't." 

A  confirmatory  and  comprehensive  shake 
of  the  head  from  Mrs.  Allen  greeted  this 
assertion.  And  a  quick  stitch  or  two  at 
the  jacket  was  accompanied  by  an  equally 
quick  sigh  of  sympathy. 

"  I  was  there  day  before  yesterday,"  she 
said  a  moment  later ;  *'  I  never  saw  a  face 
with  death  in  it  plainer,  never  1  And  it's 
not  two  years  since  Tom  Wilson  married 
her.  She's  a  good  ten  years  younger  than 
me,  too,"  Mrs.  Allen  added  parenthetically. 
*'  It  seams  young  to  go,  don't  it  1 "  re- 
sponded Mrs.  Green.  With  which  words 
both  women  fell  into  a  short  silence. 

It  was  broken  by  a  vigorously  shouted 
BcoIdiDg  from  Mrs.  Allen  to  her  eldest  son, 
who  was  preparing  to  execute  gymnastics 
on  the  top  bar  of  the  allotment  gate. 

**  Just  you  come  down  o£f  that  there  this 
minnte,  Ted  I "  were  the  tersely  emphatic 
coDclading  words  of  her  reproof. 

Ted  obeyed,  seeing  that  his  mother's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  him ;  and,  having  seen 
him  safely  on  the  ground  again,  Mrs. 
Allen  returned  to  her  work. 

Meanwhile,  it  would  appear  that  Mrs. 
Green  had  been  casting  about  for  a  fresh 
subject  of  conversation,  and  had  lighted 
upon  the  connecting  link  between  the  lait 
two. 

"Dr.    Meredith,    he's   up   and    down 


street  all  day  long,  as  you  may  say,"  she 
remarked  tentatively.  Her  tone  implied 
that  she  had  a  large  reserve  fund  of  in- 
teresting conversation  in  the  topic  she  had 
started,  but  that  before  proceeding,  she 
invited  comment,  so  to  speak,  on  her 
prelude. 

And  the  comment  was  very  ready. 

<<  That  he  is  1 "  responded  Mrs.  Allen,  at 
once ;  "  from  mornin'  to  night  he's  at  it. 
It's  only  the  other  day — ^let  me  see, 
Wednesday  it  was,  for  I  see  Mr.  Martin 
drive  down  on  his  way  home  from  market 
in  the  afternoon  as  I  said  it  in  the  evenin' — 
Wednesday  it  was,  Dr.  Meredith  was  up  at 
Wilson's  after  I'd  cleared  away  our  suppers ; 
and  as  he  come  past  our  door,  I  saw  him ; 
and  I  says  then  to  Allen  that  the  doctor 
looked  like  one  as  was  pretty  near  wore 
out" 

"There'tf  been  a  lot  of  people  ill  lately," 
said  Mrs.  Greea  "And  he  sees  to  them, 
too.  Thai's  where  it  is.  Look  how  often 
he  come  to  me  in  my  rheumatics,  and  me 
upstairs  three  weeks  and  more  I  I  quite 
believe  you,"  she  added  fervently,  ''and 
it's  the  same  tale  everywhere.  Why,  I  was 
in  her  house  when  he  come  in,  Tuesday, 
to  old  Maria  Beeves ;  and  he  looked  just 
like  a  man  as  had  done  such  a  day's  work 
as  he  felt  fit  to  drop.  I  ask'  him  to  sit 
down,  taking  It  upon  myself,  Maria  being 
so  hard  of  sight  and  hearing ;  and  he  says, 
*  N0|  thank  you,  Mrs.  Green ;  I  must  be 
oS  to  Farleigh.'  And  that  was  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evenin*,  that  was  I '' 

Mrs.  Green  paused  for  breath. 

"  I  can't  see,  now,  why  he  don't  get  some 
one  to  help  him,"  pursued  Mrs.  Allen 
reflectively.  ''  It's  what  he  ought  to  have, 
that  I'm  very  sure.  If  he  don't  do  some- 
thing of  that  he'll  be  making  hisself  ill 
with  goin'  here  and  hurryin'  there,  and 
never  no  time  to  his  own,  as  you  may 
say." 

*'Ii'il  be  a  pity  too,"  prognosticated 
MrF.  Green,  with  a  cheerful  pleasure  in 
her  forebodings ;  "  a  terrible  pity,  such  a 
good  doctor  as  he  is.  Bat  you're  right ; 
that's  what  he'll  do.  And  the  next 
thing'il  be,  we  shan't  have  no  one." 

Mrs.  Allen  was  jost  about  to  confirm 
this  view  of  the  future,  and  had,  indeed, 
lifted  her  head  to  do  so,  when  something 
wholly  distracted  her  attention,  and  cut 
off  her  words. 

"  Lor  I "  she  exclaimed  excitedly,  <*now 
who  ever's  that)     Just  you  look  there, 
Mrs.  Green." 
I     The  nearest  group  of  young  people  was 
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only  separated  from  the  two  by  some  fifty 
yards  or  so.  It  consisted  of  girls  who  a 
few  moments  earlier  had  been  aJl  engaged 
in  nneeasing  chatter  on  some  common 
interest,  standing  close  together  in  order, 
presnmably,  each  to  obtain  a  better  hearing. 
At  this  instant  they  were  scattered  and 
broken  np,  and  were  all  staring  at  a 
stranger  who  had  jast  accosted  one  of 
them. 

The  strange  figure  was  that  of  a  yonng 
man.  He  was  tall  and  rather  slight;  so 
mnch  was  evident,  as  also  was  the  fact 
that  he  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  grey 
tweed,  and  carried  a  Gladstone  bftg  in  his 
hand. 

'^Lor!"  responded  Mrs.  Green,  who 
had  not  lost  a  moment  in  echoing  Mrs. 
Allen's  adjuration.  And  if  her  vocabulary 
was  circnmscribed,  her  emotion  was  not. 
A  stranger,  that  Is  to  say  a  wholly  un- 
expected stranger,  was  an  event  in  Mary 
Combe.  The  advent  of  any  of  Mr. 
Howard's  friends,  who  were  rather  like 
angel  visitants,  was  always  known  before- 
hand, the  news  of  their  expected  arrival 
being  wafted  about  the  idllage  by  his 
faithful  manservant  and  factotum  in  plenty 
of  time,  and  their  appearance  was  there- 
fore met  with  a  prepared  and  cultivated 
Interest  The  same  principle  held  true 
of  the  few  acquaintances  who  appeared 
as  friends  of  their  owners  at  any 
of  the  few  farmhouses  in  or  around  the 
village.  And  it  was  far  removed  from  the 
most  adventurous  walkbg  tourist's  route. 
An  unlooked-for  appearance  like  this  was 
necessarily,  therefore,  attended  by  a  sort 
of  thrill  of  excitement. 

''Some  one  as  has  missed  their  way ! " 
suggested  Mrs.  Green,  with  breathlessness 
arising  from  concentration  upon  the  centre 
of  her  surmise. 

*'  Hush  1 "  said  Mrs.  Allen,  who,  with  her 
work  neglected  on  her  knee,  had  turned 
herself,  the  better  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
stranger.  **  You  just  listen  to  hear  what 
he's  sayin'  to  them  girls." 

*'It's  my  sister-law's  Emma  he's  talk- 
ing to,"  said  Mrs.  Green  excitedly,  before 
she  obeyed  this  mandate. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  the  way — I  mean  can 
you  tell  me  pleasci  if  I  shall  find  Dr. 
Meredith  at  his  house  % " 

The  voice  that  spoke  was  clear  and  full; 
pleasantly  resonant,  too.  And  its  tones 
were  very  audible  to  the  two  listening 
women. 

<'  Friend  of  the  doctor's ! "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Allen. 


"Quite  the  gentleman  1"  was  Mra. 
Green's  simultaneous  remark. 

''My  sister-law's  Emma,"  a  blooming, 
dark-haired  girl  in  a  Ughtly-fitting  red 
bodice,  rose  but  inadequately  to  the  occa- 
sion. Possibly  the  reserved  criticism  of 
her  fellows  embarrassed  her ;  possibly  the 
stranger's  waiting  attitude  deprived  her  of 
self-possession. 

"Yen's  his  house,"  was  all  she  oould 
find  to  say.  "  Yon,  with  the  brick  waU." 
She  nodded  her  handsome  black  head  aide- 
ways  by  way  of  explanation,  and  gaye  a 
sort  of  twitch  to  her  apron. 

"  Thank  you ! "  was  the  answer. 

The  young  man  paused  a  moment,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate,  before  turning  to 
pursue  his  walk  in  the  direction  indicated. 
The  tiniest  vestige  of  a  flush  was  visible  on 
his  smooth  face,  but  the  shade  of  his 
straw  hat's  brim  effectually  concealed  it. 
The  hat  rested  on  a  quantity  of  eloaely- 
cropped,  dark,  curly  hair,  and  the  eyes 
which  followed  the  girl's  gesture  were 
large  and  grey,  with  a  self-poaaeesed 
steadiness  in  them,  behind  which  steadi- 
ness something  inexplicable  seemed  to 
lurk ;  somethii^  that  was  a  subtle  mixture 
of  defiance  and  keen  enjoyment. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  should  be  likely 
to  find  him  in  at  this  time  of  day  f  "  he 
added,  repeating  his  former  question. 

He  changed  the  Gladstone  bag  to  his 
other  hand  as  he  spoke,  as  if  be  found 
it  a  trifle  heavy.  His  boots  were  dusty 
with  the  dust  of  a  long  walk. 

The  deficient  Emma  was  elbowed  out  of 
the  way  hurriedly  by  a  little,  fair  giri,  who 
looked  boldly  up  into  the  man's  face.  But 
before  she  could  speak,  a  sharp,  shrill 
scream  cut  through  the  air.  It  proceeded 
from  Mrs.  Allen's  house.  With  one 
consent,  the  strange  man,  the  group  ti 
girls,  and  every  one  else  who  was  withm 
reach  of  the  sound,  turned  in  the  diroetion 
from  which  it  came. 

The  door-step  was  empty;  both  Mrs. 
Allen  and  Mrs.  Green  had  disappoared, 
and  from  within  the  house  came  a 
succession  of  cries  and  exclamations,  in 
which  Mrs.  Allen's  voice  was  discemiUe. 

"  What  in  the  world  Is  the  matter  1 " 
said  the  young  man.  His  words  were 
probably  more  of  an  exclamation  than  a 
question,  for,  to  judge  from  their  faces, 
the  girls  were  all  much  too  occupied  in 
forming  alarming  surmises  on  their  own 
account  to  answer  him. 

'*  Gome  on  1 "  said  the  dark  -  haired 
Eauna    briefly,    starting   off    at    a    run 
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towarda  tho  Allena'  hoase.  She  was 
followed  doiely  by  all  the  girls,  and  at  a 
little  farther  dlstMice  by,  first,  the  strange 
yonng  man,  and  a  large  proportion  of  all 
the  people  in  the  "  street.'' 

The  foremost  girls  had  jast  reached  the 
door,  when  Mrs.  Oreen,  her  knitting 
grasped  eonfasedly  all  in  one  hand,  her 
clean  apron  awry,  came  oat  of  it  at  a  pace 
as  near  a  ran  as  she  ooald  manage. 

''  Go  for  Dr.  Meredith,  one  of  yon,  do  I 
Em,  Bess,  any  one — harry !  Mrs.  Allen's 
Thomas  Benjamin's  swallowed  somethink 
off  the  mantelpiece,  and  he's  choking 
f earfal  1  He's  black  in  the  face  now ;  he'll 
choke  himself  to  death  if  yoa  don't 
harry!" 

Bat  neither  Bess  nor  Em  started  on 
their  errand.  As  Mrs,  Green  began  to 
speak,  the  atrange  yoong  man  had  pashed 
his  way  gently  bat  decidedly  to  the  front, 
and  he  broke  in  now  npon  her  last 
words. 

'*  I  am  a  doctor,"  he  said  qoickly.  "  I 
am  come  to  be  Dr.  Meredith's  assistant. 
Let  me  in,  and  I'll  do  my  best  for  the 
chUd." 

Mrs.  Green  fell  back  with  a  confased 
and  incoherent  exclamation  of  thanks,  and 
the  yoang  man  flang  the  Gladstone  bag 
down  on  the  garden  path,  and  strode  into 
the  cottage.  As  his  first  proceeding  was  to 
shat  the  door  behind  him,  the  groap  of 
girls,  augmented  by  this  time  into  a  little 
crowd,  had  to  fall  back  upon  themselves 
for  excitement  and  interest.  There  was  a 
moment  or  so  of  silent  listening  to  what 
might  be  going  on  within,  of  which 
nothing  coald  be  heard  or  discerned  save 
the  sadden  cessation  of  Mrs.  Allen's  cries 
and  ejacalations. 

And  then  one  of  the  girls — ^it  was  the 
little  fair-haired  one  who  had  faced  him 
so  aadacioasly  when  Mrs.  Allen's  first 
scream  broke  in  on  them — picked  ap,  by 
way  of  giving  point  to  the  observations 
which  were  flying  excitedly  aboat  with 
regard  to  the  young  man's  statement  of 
his  business  in  Mary  Combe,  the  Glad- 
stone bag  from  the  path. 

"  This  here's  his  laggage  1 "  she  said,  in 
the  voice  of  one  who  establishes  with  all 
confidence  a  prior  daim  to  attention. 

"And  very  like  got  his  name  on  itl" 
added  another  girL 

The  little  crowd  surged  as  near  as  the 
limits  of  the  garden  would  allow  them. 
Bat  there  was  no  inscription  on  the  has 
beyond  the  two  initials  *' A.  G."  in  smaU 
white  letters,  and  the  pioneer  girl  received 


scant  credit  for  her  discovery;  and  she 
put  down  the  bag  again  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  the  taste  of  the  mythical  apples  of 
Sodom. 

"  Nice-looking  sort  o'  chap  1 "  "  Pleasant 
spoken,  too!"  "And  ready,  all  in  a 
minute,  like  I  '  I'm  a  doctor,'  he  says,  and 
in  he  goes,"    "  Youngish,  too  ! " 

These  were  the  comments  which  circled 
confusedly  among  the  crowd.  Their 
hope  and  expectation  of  seeing  the  object 
of  this  excitement  come  out  again  grew 
stronger  as  every  moment  passed  by. 
It  seemed  like  half  an  hour,  but  it  really 
was  only  ten  minutes  or  so,  before  the 
door  reopened;  the  strange  young  man's 
hand  was  seen  to  be  resting  on  it,  and  the 
strange  young  man's  voice  was  heard 
saying : 

"  I'm  sure  he'U  do  now,  my  good  woman. 
I  should  give  him  his  tea  and  put  him  to 
bed." 

With  the  last  words  the  strange  young 
man  came  out,  followed  by  Mrs.  Allen, 
whose  face  bore  traces  of  considerable  and 
tearful  agitation,  and  in  whose  arms  the 
newly  recovered  Thomas  Benjamin  was 
closely  clasped. 

The  baby  face,  for  h  was  only  three 
years  old,  looked  very  white,  and  the  little 
black-haired  head  formed  a  sharp  contrast 
of  colour.  Thomas  Benjamin's  experiences 
had  evidently  been  sharply  painful  to  him, 
and  very  exhausting. 

"  The  child  was  'most  gone ! "  said  Mrs. 
Green,  emphatically  deUilfaig  the  whole 
occurrence  later  on.  "It  was  one  of 
them  glass  balls  as  Allen  got  at  the  sea- 
side last  summer.  Who'd  have  thought 
he  could  have  reached  it  off  the  shelf, 
goodness  only  knows  1  But  reached  it  he 
had,  and  swallowed  it  he  had.  Leastways, 
it  had  stuck  in  the  child's  throat,  and  there 
it  would  a'  been  now,  and  him  a  corpse,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  that  young  gentleman." 

"Don't  distress  yourself  about  him," 
the  young  man  said  very  gently  as  Mrs. 
Allen's  long  sobbing  breaths  of  agitation 
threatened  to  overpower  her  again,  "  I  do 
assure  you  he  will  be  all  right  now,  and 
if  you  like  I  will " 

But  the  young  man's  intention  remained 
unspoken.  The  sound  of  a  horse's  foot- 
steps clattered  out  sharply  on  the  hard 
road  behind  them,  and  the  crowd  turned 
with  the  sound. 

"Here's  Dr.  Meredith!"  half-a-dozen 
voices  exclaimed. 

The  young  man,  instead  of  following  the 
example  of  the  crowd,  stooped  suddenly 
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to  pick  up  his  bag  again.  R^  coald  not 
see  where  it  was  at  first,  apparently,  for  it 
was  quite  half  a  minnte  before  he  raised 
himself  again.  When  he  did  so  there  was 
again  that  tiny  flash  on  his  cheek,  again 
that  half-defiant,  half-delfghted  look  in  his 
eyps.  Ht)  strode  through  the  group  down 
to  the  little  garden  gate.  His  head  was 
very  erect,  and  notwithstanding  that  look, 
his  eyes  were  fearlessly  steady.  He  went 
through  the  gate,  with  his  bag  in  his  hand, 
straight  up  to  where  Dr.  Meredith,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  had  reined  in  his  horse 
to  listen  to  the  confused  answers  which 
were  eagerly  offered  to  his  question  as  to 
what  was  wrong.  Dr.  Meredith  had  gained, 
in  the  strife  of  tongues,  a  floating  impres- 
sion that  some  one's  child  had  met  with  a 
slight  accident,  when  this  was  obliterated 
by  the  much  stronger  impression  that  he 
must  be  either  dreaming  or  losing  his  wits. 
The  reason  of  this  last  feeling  was  the 
undercurrent  of  phrases  that  ran  through 
the  account  concerning  "  the  gentleman  as 
is  your  assistant,  sir." 

He  had  not  had  time  to  think  coherently, 
however,  when.  "  Good  evening,  Dr.  Me- 
redith," caused  him  to  look  up  and  turn 
sharply. 

There,  on  the  other  side  of  his  horse  to 
that  from  which  he  was  bending  down  to 
listen,  stood  theyoung  man  in  the  grey  tweed 
clothes.  Dr.  Meredith  stared  blankly  at 
him.  Then,  with  a  movement  so  rapid  as 
to  make  his  horse  swerve  violently,  he  dis- 
mounted and  took  three  strides  up  to  the 
stranger;  and  Dr.  Meredith  and  his  as- 
sistant stood  face  to  face.  The  light  in 
the  young  man's  eyes  danced  wildly, 
flamed  up,  and  then  seemed  almost  to 
flash.     He  held  out  his  hand. 

*'  Good  evening,"  he  repeated  cheerily. 
"  You  did  not  expect  me  to-day,  I  know. 
But  I  have  arrived,  and  I  have  also  entered 
upon  my  duties  as  your  assistant." 

A  succession  of  changes  had  passed  over 
Dr.  Meredith's  face.  The  stare  had  re- 
solved itself  Into  a  look  of  blank,  hopeless 
bewilderment.  This  had  been  followed  by 
a  flash  of  keen  anger,  to  be  again  oblite- 
rated by  a  look  like  that  of  a  man  who  is 


walking  in   his  sleep.      Mechanically  he 
brushed  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 

"Good  evening!"  he  responded.  Els 
voice,  like  his  face,  was  vacant  and 
toneless. 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause.  The 
sunlight  streamed  down  on  the  white 
road,  on  the  tired  horse  standing  patlendy 
with  his  head  drooping  a  little,  the  eager 
little  crowd  on  the  other  side,  and  on  the 
two  figures  facing  each  other.  From  the 
outskirts  Mrs.  Allen,  still  with  Thomia 
Benjamin  clasped  to  her  heart,  looksd  on 
interestedly. 

The  pause  was  broken  again  in  an  instant 
by  Dr.  Meredith.  He  gave  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible  start,  with  which  he  seamed  to 
rouse  himself  from  his  bewildered  dream, 
and  then^he  spoke : 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to-day,  ai  yoa 
say,"  he  said  in  his  ordinary  voice;  *'bat 
since  you  have  arrived,  pray  come  to  my 
house.    I  am  on  my  way  there." 

He  caught  the  horse's  bridle  over  hit 
arm  and  prepared  to  walk  on.  The  young 
man  placed  himself  at  his  aide,  and  as  he 
did  so  Dr.  Meredith  made  some  sort  o( 
commonplace  remark  about  the  weaihar. 
The  young  man  answered  it  at  aome 
length. 

By  this  time  they  were  out  of  earshot 
of  the  people,  and  Dr.  Meredith,  first 
realising  this  by  a  glance,  spoke  no  moie. 
They  walked  in  complete  ailenee.  Audit 
was  in  silence  that  Dr.  Meredith  opeoed 
the  gate  and  motioned  to  the  young  mn 
to  precede  him. 

He  hastily  threw  the  reins  of  his  bone 
to  the  groom,  who  had  seen  his  approach, 
and  stood  waiting,  with  an  exemplary 
readiness  compounded  of  mixed  modTei, 
in  which  curiosity  bore  a  strong  part^  and 
then  he  made  the  stranger  again  prettde 
him  into  the  house,  and  into  the  sittiog- 
room.  Once  there,  he  turned  the  key 
sharply  in  the  door,  and  placing  hlatAi 
with  his  back  to  it,  faced  the  young  man, 
who  was  standing  apparently  waiting  for 
him  to  speak. 

"  Now,  then  1 "  he  said.  "  Perhape  yoa 
will  tell  me  what  this  means,  AUheaf " 
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CHAPTER  XXXII.     DOLCE  FAR  NIENTE. 

The  next  morniDg  Dora  woke  up  fall 
of  new  joy  and  new  enthoBiasm.  She  had 
never  before  pdd  a  visit  alone  with  Foriter, 
nor  had  she  ever  visited  a  spot  so  far  re- 
moved from  bosy  life.  When  she  looked 
ont  from  her  turret  window,  she  conld  see 
far  beyond  the  glen  to  where  the  moantains 
rose  towering  towards  the  sky.  It  was 
quite  early,  but  she  was  not  overtired  with 
her  journey,  so  dresdng  hastily  she  found 
her  way  out  by  a  back  door  and  hastened 
up  the  glen.  The  beauty  and  the  wildness 
fascinated  her,  and  as  she  followed  the 
Sothery  the  music  of  nature  made  her 
heart  bound  with  happiness. 

When  she  reached  the  gate  at  the  end 
of  the  glen  she  paused,  still  more  enchanted, 
for  now  the  mountain  view  was  In  sight. 
She  could  follow  with  her  eyes  the  upland 
path  miles  upon  its  way,  whilst  lower  down 
the  valley  wound  round  the  foot  of  the 
treeless  mountsins,  losing  itself  in  the 
distance,  now  hidden  by  a  slight  base. 

"This  is  a  place  of  beauty,"  thought 
Dora.  "What  a  pity  Forster  did  not 
marry  the  Prhicess!  She  would  have  been 
a  delightful  siijker-in-law,  but  he  never 
could  fan  in  love  with  anybody.  I  don't 
beliiBve  he  ever  will.** 

She  was  just  turning  to  retrace  her  steps 
when  she  found  the  Prfaicess  close  beside 
her. 

"I  wss  just  thInUng  of  you,  dear  Pric- 
oass,"  ssid  Dors,  speaking  with  the  warm 
girlish    enthusiasm  which  denotes  young 


happiness.  "I  could  not  resist  coming 
out  early  to  see  your  beautiful  glen.  But 
you  are  an  early  bird  too." 

"  I  always  take  thb  walk  before  break- 
fast, but  I  did  not  expect  to  find  yon. 
Are  you .  rested  t  but  I  need  hardly  ask 
that  Do  you  know  if  Mr.  Bethune  had 
a  good  night  1 " 

**  I  don't  know  yet.  Let's  go  back  and 
see.  I  am  so  glad  he  wanted  to  come 
here,  for  I  am  sure  he  will  get  strong 
under  your  care.  He  Is  certainly  very 
much  changed  by  that  horrid  fever." 

^ ''  We  will  take  care  of  him,  and  make 
him  well,"  said  Penelope  in  a  low  voice. 

''I  feel  so  much  older  now,  but  you, 
dear  Princess,  you  look  just  the  same,  only 
— ^yes,  I  think  you  are  more  beautiful  You 
don't  look  as  grave  as  you  did  abroad." 

PcDzte  laughed  softly. 

« I  have  been  rather  dull  and  lonely  all 
this  winter.  Ton  will  cheer  me  up.  In 
old  days  I  was  never  lonely.  It  Is  a  dread- 
ful price  to  pay." 

"  For  what  f    For  getting  married  1 " 

••Yes." 

"  But  I  don't  wonder  you  are  dull.  You 
want  Piilllp  back  again,  of  course.  Mother 
was  talking  about  it  the  other  day." 

''What  did  she  sayY  She  was  always 
good  to  me."  Penelope  walked  on  In  front, 
for  the  path  was  narrow,  so  that  Dora 
could  not  see  her  face. 

"Mother  was  aaying  that  she  was  so 
very  sorry  that  Forster's  illness  had  pre- 
vented Mr.  Winskell  from  coming  home 
to  yorf" 

'*I  knew  he  could  not  come  back  directly." 

"  Yes,  of  course  yon  are  very  good,  hue — 
well,  mother  thinks  Foister  ought  not  to 
have  persuaded  your  husband  to  go." 

•*  He  did  quite  right." 

"  That's  what  I  said,  Forster  must  have 
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been  right.  When  I  am  married,  if  Forater 
wants  my  hnsband  to  go  to  the  North  Pole, 
I  know  I  shall  let  him  go,  and  I  shall  think 
It  quite  right." 

'<Tou  are  very  fond  of  yonr  brother, 
Dora ! " 

"  I  should  think  so  1  He  was  always 
good  to  me  when  I  was  a  child.  He  can'c 
help  being  good  to  people,  and  having  an 
influence  over  them.  How  lovely  the 
Palace  looks  bom  here  1 "   ^ 

Dora  flitted  about  from  one  beauty  to 
another.  Her  clear,  happy  voice  woke  the 
old  echoes.  It  seemed  to  bring  sunshine 
into  Penzie's  lonely  soul.  Besides,  Dora 
was  Forster's  sister,  and  she  was  ready  to 
open  herself  to  her ;  as  f ar^  that  is,  as  her 
pride  allowed  her  to  da 

When  she  had  heard  of  the  possibiliby 
of  Forster's  visit,  her  heart  had  given  a 
bound  of  pleasure,  and  then  the  weight  of 
reality  had  fallen  upon  her.      For  one 
moment  she  had  thought  of  saying  no, 
she  even  wrote  a  letter  saying  that  her 
father^s  condition  prevented  her  receiving 
visitora     Then  she  tore  it  up,  and  let 
chance  have  its   way.     She  ^rould    see 
him.    A  terrible,  inexplicable    loneliness 
had  taken  possession  of  her:  a   loneli- 
ness she  hid  carefully  from  her  uncle,  and 
which  she  tried  to  drown  by  working  at 
many  things.    But  she  could  no  longer 
hide  it  from  herself.    She  loved  Forster ; 
his  very  name  made  music  to  her  in  her 
lonely  walks,  and  over  and  over  again  she 
acted  the  scene  which  had  so  nearly  made 
her  his  promised  wife.   It  might  have  been ; 
nothing  hindered  it  but  the  pride  of  the  old 
family,  the  intense  desire  to  save  the  Palace 
and  the  name  of  Winskell  from  ruin.  Often 
and  often  now,  as  she  saw  the  signs  of 
wealth  about  her,  she  recognised  the  folly 
of  her  old  pride.  She  was  not  proud  now. 
Love  had  burnt  it  out  of  her.    A  cottage 
on  her  estate  looked  more  like  a  palace 
than  did  her  own  stately  mansion.    Love 
might  live  there,  but  in  her  home  love  was 
gone.  Bat  then  came  the  thought  that  she 
was  loved.     She  sometimes  believed  it  and 
sometimes  she  doubted  it,  but  in  either 
case  it  was  pain,  and  the  winter  of  her 
discontent  had  seemed  very  long. 

Now  she  determined  to  cast  away  all 
thought,  and  to  live  in  the  present.  She 
would  be  happy  now,  now  if  at  no  other 
time.  Forster  was  here ;  he  was  under  her 
roof.    She  would  be  happy. 

At  the  entrance  she  paused,  and  turning 
round  to  Dora,  she  kissed  her. 


say  it.  You  must  tell  me  all  that  I  moit 
do  to  make  your  brother  well.  We  shiU 
cure  him  between  us ;  of  course  we  ehalL* 
"  Tes,  of  course.  Ill  ran  npstdn  aoit 
see  if  he  is  rested." 

"Breakfast  is  ready,  so  make  hsitei 
Here  is  my  uncle.'' 

Dora  came  back  accompanied  by  Fonter 
himself.  He  already  looked  brighter,  and 
the  summer  sunshine  which  streamed  bst 
the  open  window,  lighting  up  oak  pmeli 
and  shining  floors,  threw  an  enchantiog 
glory  over  the  whole  party. 

''You  have  come  to  reemit)  }k 
Bethune,"  said  the  Duke,  "and  I  id 
sure  that  the  Rottiery  will  take  yon  ii 
hand,  and  speedily  make  yoa  ifcroo^ 
Penelope  and  I  have  been  lately  plumin; 
a  boat  suitable  for  laziness  and  for  u 
invalid.  My  niece  is  a  first-rate  esptaiD." 
''  If  Mr.  Bethune  prefers  solitude,  Jk 
Oldcorn  shall  steer  him,"  said  Penzie, 
smiling.  She  was  appearing  in  a  new 
light.  Much  of  her  pride  was  gone,  for  ib 
loved,  and  love  is  a  teacher  whose  leuoK 
are  quickly  leamtb  He  touches  the  lonl, 
and  makes  it  bum  with  new  warmth. 

She  was  so  lonely  1  and  wanted  to  knot 
what  happiness  was  like.  The  ambitiis 
of  all  her  girlhood  seemed  now  so  poor,  so 
worthless,  compared  with  anch  love  ai  ^ 
felt  herself  capable  of  giving,  and  yet  ooit 
not  give.  But,  even  as  she  went  oyer  t^ 
past  story,  she  always  arrived  at  the  fans 
conclusion :  she  could  have  done  nothing 
else,  nothing  else. 

Ihen  the  three  planned  oat  their  days  Q»^ 
idleness  and  pleasure,  apparently  ieeliQg 
very  fresh  and  very  happy  over  the  new 
task.  They  were  none  of  them  "  aied  ap' 
concerning  this  occupation.  Dora  was  Mt 
more  eager  than  the  other  two^  bat  hir 
eagerness  served  as  the  excuse ;  for,  withook 
a  word  to  each  other,  Penelope  and  Forster 
felt  that  they  were  happy.  They  coold  not 
own  it  or  discuss  it.  They  only  knev  tbii 
each  of  them  experienced  a  new  life,  a  sev 
joy  which  was  entrancing,  a  joy  they  had  not 
known  previously  to  exist.  When  Fonter 
had  made  her  an  o£fer,  he  had  thought  only 
of  a  wife  in  reference  to  his  work.  Now  M 
there  could  be  no  question  between  tbea 
of  working  together,  they  understood  wiui 
love  might  have  been. 

Dora,  ignorant  of  all  this — ^heapaUe  of 
understanding  it  even  had  ahe  koovn 
it — made  the  intercourse  perfect.  When 
was  the  danger  when  a  third  was  alwiji 
with  them  f  Why  not  enjoy  the  preieot 
**  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.    I  must '  when  the  present  was  purely  a  passbg 
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event  of  no  importance,  which  coald  liave 
no  reanlfci  and  which  eoold  lead  to  nothing ; 
which  lenred  only  to  make  them  coneoiooe 
of  happiness  and  of  rest  % 

The  King  had  not  made  his  appearance. 
Hb  pretence  was  not  even  realised  by  the 
guests,  and  the  Dake  was  as  charming  a 
host  as  coold  be  found  in  England.  The 
Palace  and  its  surroundings  made  Dora 
beUeve  that  she  was  transported  back  into 
a  Frendi  cb^^^eau  before  the  Revolnlion. 
The  beauty  of  the  chfttelaine  was  however 
purely  Teutonic,  but  the  Doke  had  some- 
thing French  about  his  courtly  manners, 
and  he  served  to  create  the  illusion. 

The  boat  was  indeed  a  delight  for  the 
invalid.  He  would  lie  back  and  drink  in 
the  beauty  of  the  lake,  whilst  Dora  and  the 
Princess  rowed  hzlly  round  the  succeeding 
points,  and  explored  the  small  bays.  The 
tourist  season  had  not  yet  burst  upon  the 
spot;  besides,  this  was  a  place  but  little 
visited,  except  by  lovers  of  mountain  ex- 
cursions and  lonely  walks. 

Forster  talked  a  little  about  the  colony. 
He  often  mentioned  Philip's  name,  but  now 
and  then  it  struck  Dora  as  strange  that 
Philip  should  not  be  here  himself,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  doing  the  honours. 
She  once  even  remarked,  as  she  took  the 
oar  from  Penelope  and  declared  she  would 
row  them  alone,  that  it  was  a  pity  Mr, 
WInskell  could  not  see  how  well  she  rowed ; 
bat  no  one  answered  her  remark  except 
that  Forster  said  "  Tes." 

Penelope  was  sitting  near  to  him ;  her 
two  hands  were  clasped  on  her  lap,  her  cloak 
was  thrown  back,  and  the  soft  plumed  hat 
she  wore  perfectly  suited  her  style  of 
beauty.  Forster,  sitting  so  as  to  be  able  to 
see  her  without  turning  his  head,  gased  at 
the  picture.  There  was  no  harm  in 
admiring  her.  Who  could  help  itt  He 
noted  a  new  tenderness  in  her  manner,  he 
detected  the  often  recurring  blush ;  where 
was  the  old  pride  f  Then  he  suddenly  re- 
membered that  she  was  Philip's  wife,  and 
hfa  mind  went  back  to  the  old  grievance. 
What  business  had  Philip  to  give  up  so 
easily  the  treasure  he  had  won  f  He  had 
left  her  here  alone  and  unprotected. 
Foreter's  conscience  now  soothed  itself  by 
the  thought  that  every  man  is  bom  to 
defend  an  injured  woman,  even  if  Uie  man 
who  is  wronging  her  happens  to  be  a  close 
friend. 

The  idea  that  it  is  obligatory  to  become 
a  knight  errant  is  very  dangerous  and  very 
subtle  for  a  man  of  Forster's  character. 
Bat  he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself  in 


the  way  of  danger,  and  he  resolutely  put 
away  idl  thought  of  the  future.  Forster 
had  never  loved  before.  The  malady  is 
less  deadly  if  some  slight  attack  has  been 
previously  experienced,  but  the  risk  is 
great  when  a  man  has  passed  his  first 
early  manhood  without  having  had  his 
affections  called  fortfi.  The  very  purity 
of  his  past  years  maJces  his  danger,  it 
wilfully  neglected,  all  the  greater. 

This  very  afternoon,  when  the  water  of 
the  lake  reflected  the  gold  aud  the  blue  of 
heaven,  Forster  fell  tha*  he  should  soon 
recover  his  former  strength.  He  understood 
now  that  what  he  had  wanted  was  the  sight 
of  the  Princess.  Everything  else  appeared 
insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  know- 
ledge that  she  was  sitting  dose  beside  him, 
and  that  he  could  watch  and  learn  by 
heart  every  line  of  her  face. 

But  the  life  was  simple  enough.  They 
landed  at  a  rocky  cave,  where  they  had 
settled  to  drink  tea.  Pduelope  had  ordered 
everything  to  be  taken  to  this  spot,  whence 
a  perfect,  far-reaching  view  could  be  had. 
Dora  was  soon  busy  getting  tea  ready, 
begging  the  other  two  to  sit  down  and  talk, 
and  to  let  her  manage.  What  could  bo 
more  delightful!  Dora's  presence  took 
away  the  feeling  of  shyness,  which  might 
otherwise  have  made  them  both  silent. 
Penelope  thought,  as  she  sat  near  Forster 
and  listened  to  his  talk,  that  she  was 
perfectly  happy.  He  was  fond  of  discussing 
books,  aud  he  discovered  that  the  Princess 
was  far  more  cultivated  than  most  women 
he  had  met,  moreover  she  could  form 
an  opinion — a  rare  power  in  a  woman. 

Then  followed  the  innocent  fun  of  the 
picnic  Pensie's  quick  hands  arranged  the 
softest  cushions  for  Forster,  and  B«>ra's 
talk  was  about  the  De  Lucys  and  the 
idleness  of  Ida's  brother,  and  other  home 
matters.  There  was  nothing  worth  re- 
cording in  all  the  talk,  but  to  the  two  it 
seemed  perfect,  and  when  they  walked 
down  again  to  the  boat,  conscience  was 
lulled  to  sleep  as  the  water  lapped  against 
the  "  Sea- spray." 

Dora  rowed  them  back,  and  as  she  had 
her  back  towards  them,  they  could  look 
oftener  at  each  other,  pretending  even 
then  that  there  was  nothing  in  it.  Oace, 
however,  Forster  placed  his  hand  upon 
hers,  and  for  a  few  seconds  her  fingers 
closed  ov^r  his  and  she  held  his  hand,  as  a 
child  might  do.     Then  to  herself  she  said  : 

"  Where  is  my  pride  1  How  can  I  forget  1 
But  I  can't  help  it.  Only  for  a  few  days  I 
can  be  happy,  and  I  can  know  what  it  is 
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to  be  loved  and  to  love.  I  did  not  know 
before,  and  how  conld  I  gnem  it  f " 

Suddenly  she  loosed  her  hand  and  tamed 
her  face  away,  so  that  Forater  thought  he 
had  tranigressed  too  far,  and  he  became 
grave  and  aad.  It  was  only  when  she 
stepped  out  of  the  boat  that  she  placed  her 
hand  again  on  hisi  and  this  time  the  clasp 
was  firmer,  as  if  they  both  knew  that 
resistance  was  useless. 

When  Penelope  was  dressbg  for  dinner 
she  selected  her  prettiest  gown,  and  she 
knew  that  she  did  it  to  please  Forster. 
When  her  maid  left  her  she  stood  before 
the  glass  and  gloried  in  her  beauty.  She  was 
beautiful,  and  she  saw  it  plainly  and  smDed. 
Was  it  her  beauty  that  had  made  Forster 
love  her  I  If  so  she  was  glad.  Then  all  at 
once  the  candlelight  flashy  on  her  wedding- 
ring,  and  she  blushed  scarlet  She  seized 
it  and  flung  it  angrOy  away  from  her. 

*'  I  am  not  his  wife,  except  in  the  eyes 
of  that  stupid  law,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh  1 
uncle,  uncle,  it  was  your  doing.  Why  did 
you  carry  it  out  f  Why,  why  1 "  Then  she 
looked  at  her  hand,  free  of  all  rings,  and 
smiled.  *'Some  day  I  must  be  free.  I 
must ;  I  am  now  really ;  but  some  day." 

However,  she  slowly  stooped  and  picked 
up  the  obnoxious  circle,  and,  lapping  it  on 
again,  she  went  down  to  dinner. 

Very  soon  the  conversation  of  the  four 
sounded  merrily  in  the  old  hall,  and  Dora's 
joyous  laugh  was  heard  in  the  panelled 
dining-room. 

'*PeDz!e,  my  dear,  yon  look  very  well 
this  evening,"  remarked  the  Duke,  when 
the  Princess  rose  to  leave  the  table.  "  You 
see,  Bethune's  society  suits  us  both.  We 
have  been  much  moped  all  the  winter." 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  get  quite  strong 
here,"  said  Forster,  as  he  watched  the  last 
fold  of  Penelope's  dress  sweep  over  the 
threshold. 


SOME  TRADITIONAL   BELIEFS   OF 
THE  FRENCH  CANADIANS. 


Having  their  origin  in  the  ancient  tra- 
ditions which  formed  a  portion  of  the 
sacred  inheritance  bequeathed  to  the 
Canadian  people  by  their  French  ancestors, 
their  myths,  tales,  and  superstitions  live  on 
with  the  glamour  east  on  tiiem  by  the  ima- 
gination of  each  succeeding  ganeration.  The 
French  Gamadians  are  a  primitive  people, 
simple  in  thought  and  belief,  clinging 
closely  to  the  customs  of  their  forefathers. 
Among    them    eivilisation    has   scarcely 


invaded  the  sanctity  of  earnest  faitb,  or 
broken  its  spelL  Many  traditions  are  held 
in  the  Province  of  Qoebec^  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Sfc.  Lawrence,  almoat 
as  firmly  to«day  as  they  were  in  the  ancient 
days  of  faith.  These  myths  have  become 
as  much  a  part  of  the  people's  environment 
as  storm  and  sunslune,  sowing  and  harvest, 
and  have  been  accepted  with  a  conviction  i 
as  simple.  Among  a  people  so  eredoloos^ 
that  the  toothache  is  cured  by  a  ehi^m^' 
that  a  medal  is  hung  around  a  cow's  neck 
as  an  efficacious  remedy  for  a  eoogb,  a 
Latin  prayer  fastened  on  a  bam  as  a  proi 
tection  against  fire  or  the  invaaion  oi 
thieves,  where  the  dust  collected  Irom  a  \ 
dead  woman's  coffin  is  supposed  to  relieve 
disease,  it  is  no  wonder  that  anperslitioa 
had  retained  its  hold.  "^ 

The  Canadian  legends  are  grounded  in 
the  essential  idea  of  the  national  life,  and 
the  result  is  genuine  originality.  Theae 
tales  of  the  soil  reflect  the  sublime  pageants 
of  Nature — the  beauty  of  open  sloea  ;  the 
mystery  of  gloomy,  trackless  woods;  the 
wild,  free  life  of  forest  and  hillside  ;  the 
pathos  of  human  tragedy  and  comedy ;  theee 
impart  to  them  the  strength  and  frealinees 
of  reality.  Whimsical  as  are  manj  of 
these  ancient  tales,  they  are  distingntahed 
by  qualities  of  sentiment  and  imAginatios, 
quaint  drollery,  pure  morality^  and  primi- 
tive philosophy,  and  all  are  sweetened  by 
human  sympathy. 

The  early  French  settlers  brought  with 
them  from  Old  France  rich  stores  of  tale#, 
songs,  and  legends  which  they  have  ra- 
tained  almost  unimpaired;  together  with 
these  they  adopted  innumerable  super- 
stitions from  their  Indian  allies.  In  orde: 
to  thoroughly  ascertain  the  spirit  and 
motives  of  these  old  superstttione,  it  ii 
necessary  to  form  some  idea  of  ihie  con> 
dition  under  which  they  took  root  in 
Canadian  soil.  In  the  early  daysi  during 
the  obstinate  and  gallant  struggle  made 
by  the  French  against  fortune,  the  vecy 
existence  of  the  colony  was  a  niirn^ift^  and 
faith  was  an  essential  condition  of  lifip. 
The  rulers  and  guides  of  Uie  setUemen: 
were  the  Jesuits,  men  who  with  a  aerene 
courage  courted  martyrdonii  bat  wen 
steeped  to  the  Hps  in  superstition.  Upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  savage  red  man  the 
yoke  of  Christianity  sat  Ughdy,  merely 
substituting  new  superstitions  for  old  onea 
The  aspect  of  this  new  country  was  will 
and  terribla  The  great  lakes,  like  vats 
inland  seas ;  the  majestic  rivers ;  the  lolliog 
prairies ;  the  pathless  forests ;  were  aU  rich 
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in  laggeitloBs  of  mystery.  Is  It  strange 
that  weird  and  poetic  conceptions  shoold 
fiad  their  origin  in  this  limitless,  unknown 
region;  or  that  the  popular  imagination 
shoald  people  the  sombre  recesses  of  the 
forest  with  mystic  denizens  f 

The  early  French  missionaries  ascribed 
a  very  diabolical  infiaence  to  tiie  sorcery 
practised  by  the  children  of  the  forest 
P6re  Amand,  who  spent  many  years 
in  Labrador,  remarks:  "By  the  Indian 
wizards'  strength  of  will,  the  wigwam 
moves  like  a  table  taming,  and  replies 
by  knocks  and  leaps  to  the  questions  asked 
of  it.  Eh  bien  1  you  can  see  there  spirit- 
rapping  and  table-tumiog  surpassed.  Th^ 
familiar  spirits  of  these  Pagan  Indians  can 
really  serve  their  masters,  and  show  them 
things  more  wonderful  than  you  can  con« 
ceive.*  Oar  great  magnetlsers  would  be 
astonished  to  see  the  faoUity  with  which 
these  magnetisers  manage  the  magnetic 
fluid,  which  I  shaU  wUiingly  term  diabolical 
fluid." 

A  tradition  of  the  Indian  giant  Outikon, 

who  was  said  to  inhabit  the  mountains 

on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 

below  Cacouna,  still  lingers  in  that  vicinity. 

Oatikou  was  the  genius  of  evil;  as  he 

claimed  the  soul  of  his  victims,  the  sound 

of  hii  voice  caused  death.    The  belief  in 

this  giant  who  devours  men  was  common, 

with  many  variations,  to  almost  all  savage 

tribes.     Another  Indian  deity,  Gaugou, 

was  supposed  to  haunt  the  Island  of  Mision, 

near  the  Bale  de  Ch^leurs.     TUs  monster, 

a  woman  of  immense  siae,  was  provided 

witkm  pockets  sufficientiy  large  to  hold  a 

ship  ;  in  these  she  kept  her  prey  until  she 

coaLd  devour  it  at  her  leisure. 

Stories  of  an  Indian  witch,  who  once 
possessed  immense  influence  among  the 
Iroquois,  are  still  common  about  Bivi^re 
Oaelle.  She  was  called  by  the  savages 
"  Mtitshi  Skoa^3n,"  and  by  the  French, 
*'  Dame  auz  Olsi^uls,''  or,  '*  Lady  of  the 
Iris."  She  was  supposed  to  have  sold 
herself  to  the  devil,  and  by  his  aid  to  be 
able  to  work  miracle&  At  the  witching 
hoar  of  midnight  she  descended  on  a 
shooting  star  or  a  pale  ray  of  moonlight 
In  the  marshes  this  sorceress  gathered  the 
iris  flowers,  with  which  she  crowned  her- 
self when  making  her  invocations  to  the 
O-reat  Manitou.  Under  the  shadow  of 
hage  rocks,  amidst  the  foam  of  rushing 
casoades,  or  in  the  dense  mists  rising  from 
the  valley,  she  concealed  herself  to  watch 
for  littie  chQdren,  whom  her  song  had 
power  to  fascinate.    In  order  to  torture 


her  victims  she  invented  atrocious  tor- 
ments. Assailed  by  a  vague,  formless 
terror,  they  perished  in  slow  agonies  of 
fear.  It  was  only  when  the  cries  of  these 
suffering  beings  became  audible,  that  the 
Evil  Oae  would  reveal  his  secrets  to  his 
worshipper.  Tradition  asserts  that  this 
strange  being  was  ultimately  captured  and 
burnt  by  her  Indian  enemies. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  English  was  predicted  by 
an  Indian  witch  years  before  the  event 
actually  happened.  When  a  Canadian 
lumberman  has  the  good  fortune  to  kill 
a  deer,  he  wraps  himself  at  night  in  the 
skin,  in  order  to  keep  off  the  witchea.  Ic 
is  greaUy  to  the  eredit  of  the  French 
Canadians  that,  however  sincere  might  be 
their  belief  in  witchcraft,  they  never  in- 
flicted upon  those  accused  of  sorcery  the 
cruelties  practised  by  their  neighbours  of 
Anglo  Sixon  origin. 

A  savage  was  allowed  to  have  no  power 
over  a  baptised  Christian,  except  when  fai 
a  state  q|  mortal  sin.  Different  descrip- 
tions of  magic  were  practised  among  the 
Indians.  Oae  species  of  wizard  was  called 
a  medicine  maUi  and  professed  to  cure 
disease ;  another  sort  was  termed  an 
^adoct^,**  that  is  one  who  has  entered  into  a 
compact  with^  '<M*houmet."  It  isdiflimlt 
to  find  the  origin  of  this  term,  which  the 
French  colonists  applied  to  the  familiar 
spirits  of  the  Indian  sorcerer*.  A  Cana- 
dian writer— Dr.  J.  C.  Tach^~>ffers  the 
explanation  that,  considering  the  founder 
of  Islamism  the  incarnation  of  all  evil,  the 
French  applied  his  name,  slightly  alcerad, 
to  these  imps  of  darkness.  Mahoumet 
was  a  species  of  goblin,  who  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  hb  votary 
on  the  condition  that  the  latter  should 
offer  him  frequent  sacrifices.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  little  man  about  two  feet 
high,  with  a  akin  grey  and  shining  like 
that  of  a  Uzard,  and  eyes  that  glowed 
like  living  coals.  The  aioct^s  bound  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oatli,  and  it  was  only 
the  sacraments  of  baptism,  confession,  and 
absolution  that  could  break  the  covenant. 
Treachery  between  the  contracting  parties 
was  not  rare,  neither  being  deterred  by 
any  scrupulous  delicacy  from  trying  to 
outwit  the  other ;  but  as  the  adoct^  was 
the  slave  of  his  tormentor,  he  usually  got 
the  worst  of  the  bargain.  The  spectre 
often  became  visible  to  his  adoct^,  coun- 
selled him,  and  when  not  restrained  by 
the  influence  of  a  magic  superior  to  hu 
own,  aided  him  in  his  difficulties.    Fends 
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between  these  wizards  were  of  common 
occnrrenoe;  through  the  power  of  their 
respective  Mahonmets  they  played  each 
other  many  malicious  tricks,  bat  in  the 
end  the  weaker  invariably  perished.  Unless 
a  wisard  abandoned  his  evil  practices  he 
always  died  a  violent  death. 

The  word  "ignol6e"  designates  both  a 
oostom  and  a  song  imported  from  France 
by  oar  ancestors ;  daring  many  years  it 
flourished  in  Canada,  though  even  in  the 
most  remote  country  districts  it  now  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  M.  Ampere, 
chairman  of  the  **  Comity  de  la  langue,  de 
I'hiatoire,  et  des  arts  de  la  France," 
observes,  in  allusion  to  this  song,  "A 
chorus  which  is  perhaps  the  only  actual 
fragment  left  of  the  Druidioal  epoch."  The 
custom  is  said  to  date  from  the  time  of 
the  Gauls,  and  is  believed  to  have  originated 
In  the  Druids'  habit  of  going  out  on  New 
Year's  Eve  to  gather  the  mistletoe  which 
dang  to  the  oSkB  of  their  sacred  forests, 
and  the  name  was  derived  from  the  re- 
joicing cry  uttered  by  the  Pagan^priests  as 
the  hallowed  plant  fell  beneath  the  golden 
sickle,  **Au  gui,  Tan  neuf."  Christianity 
adopted  the  Pagan  rite  and  sanctified  it  by 
chadty.  In  French  Canada  a  party  of 
men,  called  "  les  Iguoleux/'jproceeded  on 
New  Tear's  Eve  from  house  to  house 
coUecting  for  the  poor  of  the  parish,  or  in 
some  localities  begging  wax  to  make  tapers 
for  the  altars,  and  siuging  a  chorus  In  which 
the  word  *Mguol6a"  often  occurred,  the 
term  assuming  slightly  differing  forms 
according  to  ue  dialects  of  the  various 
provinces  of  France  from  which  the  colo- 
nists had  originally  come,  as  ''  guillou^e," 
"la  guilloua,"  and  " aguilauleu."  Troops 
of  ctdldren  preceded  the  procession  shout- 
ing <<La  iguol^Q  qui  vient."  When  the 
Iguoleuz  reached  the  house  they  beat  time 
upon  the  door  with  long  sticks  as  they 
shouted  the  chorus,  but  they  never  entered 
until  the  master  or  mistress  or  their  repre- 
sentatives invited  them  to  partake  of 
hospitality.  The  Invitation  being  accepted, 
compliments  of  the  season  were  exchanged, 
and  the  charitable  donations  were  placed 
In  a  bag  destined  for  that  purpose.  In 
begging  for  the  poor,  request  was  always 
made  for  a  chine  of  pork  with  the  tail 
attached,  called  'M'^shign^e,"  or  "la  chig- 
n^e.**  In  high  good  humour,  the  party, 
heralded  by  shouting  children  and  barking 
dogs,  then  started  for  the  next  house, 
"Nous  prendrons  la  fille  ato^e  "  Is  thought 
to  be  an  allusion  to  the  human  sacrifices 
offered  by  the  Druids. 


The  devil  piays  a  prominent  pan  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  French  Canada,  bat  he 
does  not  appear  as  Lucifer^  the  star  oi  the 
morning,  the  strong  angel  who  fell  thioogh 
pride,  but  as  the  devil  of  monkish  legend, 
a  crafty  and  materbl  being.  The  groteiqae 
and  comic  elements  are  very  apparent  in 
his  composition.  His  malice  ean  be  gnazded 
against  by  simple  means,  as  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  or  calling  upon  Heaven  or  the  Virgin 
will  effectually  banish  the  fiend. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  Canada,  Situ'i 
company  may  be  confidently  expected  ob 
all  occasions.  The  presence  of  a  Uttle  child 
In  the  room  betrays  the  appearance  of  hii 
Satanic  Majesty,  as  the  little  innocent  ii 
sure  to  bewail  itself  vigorously.  He  nuj 
be  met  at  a  dance  In  the  guise  of  a  hud- 
some  young  man  who  excels  all  the  nitk 
gallants  in  appearance.  He  wears  glom 
to  conceal  hb  claws ;  and,  disregarding  tbe 
trammels  of  conventionality,  keeps  hb  hit 
on  his  head  to  hide  his  horns.  He  selecu 
the  prettiest  girl  as  his  partner;  bnt  U 
choice  usually  falls  upon  a  coquette  who,  bj 
dancing  during  Lent,  or  indulgence  hi  hiro- 
lous  vanity,  has  exposed  herself  to  tempti- 
tlon  In  the  midst  of  the  gaiety  a  stroBg 
odour  of  brimstone  becomes  perceptible;  i 
piercing  cry  is  heard,  the  attractive  canliei 
is  abruptly  wafted  out  of  the  window,  ctrrj- 
ing  with  him  some  usefcd  domestic  aitiel^, 
as  the  frying-pan  or  even  the  stofa  Ii 
the  girl  should  happen  to  wear  a  eronor 
a  scapulary,  she  mayescape  with  the  aentd 
of  a  sharp  claw.  Canadian  rusties  never 
answer  "  entrez "  when  a  knock  is  heitd 
at  the  door;  they  invariably  respood 
«ouvre2."  This  is  founded  upon  an  old 
legend  of  a  young  woman  who  replied 
**  entrez  "  to  such  a  summonsi  when  the 
devil  came  In  and  carried  her  ofL 

When  a  priest  is  sent  for  to  attend  tbe 
sick,  the  devil  is  stimulated  to  hii  aoit 
lively  activity,  for  then  it  is  a  qaestioo  of 
the  loss  or  gain  of  a  'soul.  On  sach  oe» 
slons  a  variety  of  the  most  nnforeeeeB 
accidents  are  sure  to  happen.  Fradest 
persons  guard  against  such  contfaigenaei. 
Notwithstanding  his  zeal  and  verBstilitj, 
Satan  is  often  outwitted  by  morUti, 
though  his  subtle  devices  show  discrimi- 
nation and  knowledge  of  character. 

The  wehr-wolf  legend  constitates  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  traditional  beliefs  in  French 
Canada.  It  is  thought  that  one  who  fsil> 
for  seven  years  to  partake  of  the  eomniij 
nion  will  be  turned  into  a  *<  lonp-garoo." 
The  "loup-garou"  may  appropriate  the 
form  of  a  hare,  a  fox,  a  wild  cat,  or  ereni 
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black  hOD.  Endowed  with  Bapernatarai 
speed  and  etrengtb,  he  roams  at  night 
through  woods  and  desert  places.  A 
fierce  creatare,  with  appetites  exaggerating 
those  of  the  animal  he  resembles,  his  chief 
delight  is  in  devouring  little  children.  In 
order  to  regain  his  estate  of  lost  humanity, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  monster's  blood 
should  be  shed;  this  kindly  office  being 
I  usually  performed  by  a  friend,  a  com- 
pMte  restoration  was  certain  to  follow  the 
operation. 

The  Wandering  Jew  legend  in  various 
forms  is  popular  in  Canada.  The  souls  of 
the  lost  and  the  spirits  in  purgatory  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  Canadian  folk- 
lore. These  haunting  spirits  are  often 
supposed  to  return  to  the  world,  and  are 
frequently  detained  on  the  scene  of  their 
past  misdeeds  in  punishment  for  sin.  A 
wrong  could  only  be  righted  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a  living  being.  The  evil  spirits 
were  unable  to  cross  the  blessed  waters  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  without  the  help  of  a 
Christian. 

The  Aurora  Borealis,  called  "  les  mario- 
nettes, les  ^slairons,  les  lustrions,"  are 
believed  to  be  lost  soul?.  The  Canadians 
think  that  the  sound  of  an  instrnmenti  or 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  raised  in 
song,  will  make  "les  4cIairons"  dance.  It 
is  a  common  habit  for  the  country  people 
to  sing  aloud,  to  keep  away  the  evil  spirits. 
Dire  misfortune  threatens  the  reckless  being 
who  adopts  this  method  of  amusing  him- 
self whOe  the  quiverbg  lights  flash  across 
the  sky.  Unless  the  precaution  of  touch- 
ing him  with  a  consecrated  palm  is  taken, 
he  gradually  becomes  fascinated,  loses  con- 
trol of  his  senses,  and  before  morning 
dawns,  his  body  lies  stiff  and  stark  in 
death,  while  his  soul  is  wafted  away  to  join 
fn  the  giddy  whirl  of  the  "marionettes." 

Fireflies,  known  to  the  country  people 

as  <'  fl-folletB,"  are  also  supposed  to  be  the 

souls  of  the  lost.    It  is  their  prerogative  to 

lead   their  followers  to  destruction.      A 

simple    charm  will    avert    the  malicious 

deidgns  of  these  imps.    If  the  object  of 

their    persecution    can    retain    sufficient 

preaenee  of  mind  to  thrust  either  a  needle 

or  a  sharp  knife  into  the  nearest  fence,  the 

firefly  is  obliged    to    stop    short  in  his 

course.      One  of  two  things  must  then 

happen,  either    the    will-o'-the-wisp   will 

impale  himself  upon  the  sharp  instrument 

and   thus  find  deliverance,  or  else  he  will 

exhaust  himself  in  frantic  efforts  to  pass 

through  the  needle's  eye,  an  achievement 

as  difficult  to  the  airy  spirit  as  to  the  most 


substantial  of  mortals.     In  the  meantime 
the  traveller  can  seek  shelter. 

The  «( Lutin  "  is  a  tricky  sprite,  delight- 
ing in  mischief.  He  turns  the  cream  sour, 
throws  thhigs  into  disorder,  and  at  night 
takes  long  rides  on  the  farmer's  beat 
horses.  A  remedy  for  this  exists.  Lutin 
possesses  orderly  instincts,  and  is  forced 
to  leave  everything  exactly  as  he  finds  it. 
If  the  farmer  scatters  a  quart  of  bran  before 
the  stable  door,  the  Intruder  in  entering 
will  be  forced  to  step  upon  the  bran,  and 
the  pressure  of  his  footsteps  will  disarrange 
the  grains.  In  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  his 
obligation  he  must  replace  them  one  by  one. 
While  he  is  engaged  in  this  tedious  task 
the  night  passes,  and  when  morning  dawns 
Litin  is  obliged  to  disappear. 

The  Canadian  seafaring  population 
entertain  superstitions  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. There  are  certain  fishes  which 
the  fisherfolk  never  touch,  as  for  instance 
a  kind  of  haddock,  oommonly  called  **Saint 
Peter's  Fish,"  which  legend  declares  was 
the  first  fish  taken  out  of  the  net  by  the 
Apostle  on  the  occasion  of  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes.  The  back  of  the  fish 
is  said  to  bear,  in  black  marks,  the  imprint 
of  Saint  Peter's  fingers. 

Canadian  sailors  professed  to  hear  the 
plaintive  accents  of  the  spirit  that  bewailed 
itself  in  the  vicinity  of  Cap  Madeleine. 
For  many  years  mysterious  sounds  were 
said  to  haunt  Prince  Edward's  Island. 
Sighs  that  rent  asunder  the  heart,  plaints 
that  deeply  moved  the  soul,  sung  by 
voices  that  had  nothing  human  in  them, 
were  heard  in  Roman  Catholic  chapels 
during  service.  Some  heard  nothing, 
while  others  were  afft)cted  to  tears  and 
faintness  by  this  torrent  of  melody 
vibrating  in  tender  modulations  and  beat- 
ing against  the  rock,  until  it  became  lost  in 
distant  echoes.  Many  attempts  to  exorcise 
these  uneasy  spirits  were  made  without 
succesa  The  fishermen  tell  of  weird  flames 
which  are  seen  dancing  on  the  waves  of 
the  Bale  de  Cb^leurs,  and  which  they 
believe  serve  as  a  reminder  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  those  who  have  perished  on 
that  spot. 

Sailors  are  firmly  convinced  that  Admiral 
Walker,  with  his  phantom  fleet,  appears 
in  the  Oalf  of  St.  Lawrence.  L'Amiral 
du  BroulUard,  or  Admiral  of  the  Fog,  he 
is  called.  The  sight  always  presages 
disaster  for  mariners;  and  many  terrible 
shipwrecks  that  have  taken  place  at  lie 
aux  CEafs  are  believed  to  have  been  caused 
by  this  ghastly  spectada     The  sea  may  be 
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smooth  as  a  mirror.  Saddenly  the  water 
becomes  agitated,  the  waves  rise  moontaiiis 
high.  Then  a  vessel  appears,  vainly  striving 
to  make  way  againet  the  raging  billows. 
She  is  crowded  by  men  in  ancient  aniforms. 
Oa  the  main  deck  stands  the  commanding 
officer,  who  points  oat  the  sombre  heights 
of  Cape  Despair  to  the  pilot;  while  a 
beaatifal  woman,  distraught  with  terror, 
clings  to  his  arm.  The  ship  drives  straight 
on  to  Oape  Despair.  Piercing  cries  are 
heard  mingling  with  the  noise  of  the 
tempest.  Glimpses  of  white,  agonised 
faces;  of  npraised,  pleadioK  hands;  flash 
from  the  angry  waters.  Then,  abrnptly, 
the  vision  vanishes.  The  sunshine  dimples 
on  a  sea  like  a  mirror,  the  waves  ripple 
softly  to  the  foot  of  Gape  Despair. 

A  belief  in  mermaids  is  very  general 
In  1725  the  pilot  of  a  French  ship  called 
the  ''Marie  de  Grace/'  in  an  affidavit 
signed  by  the  captain  of  the  same  vessel, 
swore  to  having  seen  a  mermaid  off  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  In  1782  Venant 
St.  Germain  of  Kepentigny,  merchant  and 
voyageur,  swore  before  Judges  Pauet  and 
Ogden  of  the  King's  Bench,  Montreal,  to 
having  seen  a  mermaid  in  Lake  Superior. 
Returning  from  Miohilimakinac  to  the 
Grand  Portage,  this  trader  arrived  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Pdt^.  A  little  before 
sunset,  the  evening  beiog  dear  and  fine, 
the  deponent  was  returning  from  setting 
his  nets.  He  perceived  in  the  lake  an 
animal  the  upper  part  of  whose  body  re- 
sembled that  of  a  human  being.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  seven-year-old  child ; 
the  complexion  was  of  a  brownish  hue,  like 
that  of  a  young  negro ;  it  had  woolly  hair. 
St.  Germain,  with  three  men  who  accom- 
panied him  and  an  old  Indian  woman  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  passage  In  his  canoe, 
all  examined  this  apparition  attentively. 
The  Canadian  wished  to  obtain  possession 
of  this  strange  beins,  but  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  old  Indian  woman  prevented 
him  from  raising  his  gun,  and  the  creature 
disappeared.  The  woman  was  indignant  at 
his  audacity  in  attempting  to  fire  upon  what 
she  termed  Manitou  NabUg  Nabais,  the  God 
of  the  Waters  and  Lakes,  who  could  raise  a 
tempest  at  any  moment,  and  expressed  her 
determination  to  fly  the  danger.  The  voya- 
geur  remained  in  his  own  camp.  Two  hours 
later  a  violent  storm  arose,  which  continued 
with  unabated  fury  for  three  days.  Many 
other  voyageurs  had  seen  the  same  appa- 
rition. It  was  the  general  belief  among  the 
Indian  tribes  that  this  island  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  God  of  the  Waters  and  Lakes. 


The  superstitious  Canadian,  believing 
himself  to  be  in  constant  contention  with 
evil  influences,  did  not  disdain  to  become 
himself  the  worker  of  magic  apella;  he 
believed  sincerely  in  necromancy  and  magic, 
and  made  attempts  to  practise  the  black 
art.  Most  of  the  spells  and  charms  in  nae 
among  the  Canadians  were  taken  from  "  L? 
Petit  Albert,"  a  small  edition  of  "  Albert- 
le-Grand "  as  used  in  France.  The  chief 
objects  In  employing  these  incantadooa  was 
to  find  concealed  treasures,  changing  tin 
into  silver,  the  conjaring  of  spirits  from 
the  other  world ;  It  was  also  attempted  to 
control  the  devil 


CIRCULATING  LIBSiBIES. 


Various  hard  things  have  been  said  of 
the  circulating  library  system,  and  noi 
without  reason,  perhaps;  but  aorely  the 
circulating  library  Is  justified  of  its  anb- 
scriberp.  It  is  said  that  the  growth  of 
lending  libraries  tends  to  check  the  sale  of 
books,  and  to  encourage  the  drcoLation  of 
a  very  Inferior  dass  of  literature.  Tiie 
former  charge  is  rather  an  imaginary  mie, 
for  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  many  casea 
the  libraries  tend  to  encourage  rather  than 
restrict  the  buying  of  books.  Many  snb- 
sciibers  borrow  books  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  buy,  and  would  certainly  never 
dream  of  buying  even  were  they  onattain- 
able  through  the  libraries.  The  aale  of 
some  books  may  be  slightly  affected  by  the 
preference  of  so  many  readers  for  borrow- 
ing rather  than  buying;  but  against  tins 
might  be  set  many  considerations  on  the 
other  side.  On  the  whole  it  fa  very 
doubtful  whether  the  library  system  does 
in  any  appreciable  degree  affeet  the  pur- 
chase of  books. 

As  to  the  circulation  of  a  very  inferior 
class  of  literature,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
in  this  charge  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth.  Many  novels,  for  ex- 
ample, have  no  circulation  at  all  aave 
through  the  libraries.  No  one  buys  them, 
but  they  are  useful  in  filling  the  library 
boxes — especially  for  country  snbsc^bers 
— and  It  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  they  get 
read  occasionally.  Were  there  no  libraries 
such  books  would  never  be  paUhhed  at 
all;  or.  If  printed,  would  drop  stiU-boin 
from  the  press,  greatly  to  the  gain  of 
literature.  Bat  whUe  admitting  that  the 
great  lending  libraries  do  put  a  good  d^ 
of  rubbish  into  oirenlation,  it  moat  be 
remembered  that  they  have  fostered,  and 
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indeed  oreated,  a  taste  for  reading  in 
many  qaarters  where  books  were  bat 
little  known.  The  reading  may  be  ill- 
directed,  bat  it  ia  at  least  better  than  no 
reading  at  all ;  and,  the  habit  once  formed, 
there  is  always  the  hope  that  Uie  reader 
may  find  his  way  to  the  real  pastnre- 
grocinds  of  literatare,  where  genolne  natri- 
ment  may  be  found  and  enjoyed. 

The  circalating  library  is  practically  the 
growth  of  modem  times.  It  has  been 
pointed  oat,  it  la  true,  that  one  Saint 
Pamphilus,  Presbyter  of  CsBiarea,  who 
died  in  the  year  309,  founded  a  library 
there  which  is  said  to  have  contained  thirty 
thousand  volames,  and  that  this  collection, 
consisting  of  religions  works,  was  made  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  the  books  to  re- 
ligiously disposed  people.  Saint  Jerome 
particularly  mentions  the  lending  of  the 
books  as  the  chief  purpose  of  the  library. 
But  excepting  this  CaBsarean  collection, 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  library  in  any  way  re- 
sembling the  present  day  circalating  library 
until  we  come  to  the  seyenteenth  century. 

The  first  germs  of  the  present  system 
may  be  found  in  the  practice — ^not  alto- 
gether unknown  to  medieval  *'  staUoners  " 
— ^introduced  by  one  or  two  booksellers,  of 
lending  their  wares  to  be  read.  From  time 
immemorial  booksellers'  shops  have  been 
the  favourite  resort  of  all  touched  with  the 
love  of  letters;  and  in  dajs  gone  by,  when 
the  art  of  advertising  was  practically  un- 
known, it  was  only  by  frequenting  the 
shops  where  books  were  sold  that  possible 
purchasers  were  able  to  learn  what  was 
going  on  in  the  publishing  world,  to  know 
what  new  books  were  in  course  of  publi- 
cation, and  to  hear  and  exchange  the  latest 
literary  gossip.  These  early  book-lovers, 
one  may  be  quite  sure,  would  be  certain  to 
while  away  many  a  leisure  hour  by  "  sam- 
pling "  the  wares  on  their  hosts'  counters, 
and  would  read,  or  at  least  dip  into  many 
volumes  besides  those  they  actually  pur- 
chased for  more  leisurely  consumption  at 
home.  And  hence  might  arise,  very 
naturally,  the  custom  of  formally  lending 
out  books  to  read  for  a  monetary  con- 
sideration. 

Thus,  at  the  end  of  Kirkman's  "Thracian 
Wonder,"  published  in  1661,  the  book- 
seller makes  the  following  announcement : 
*'  If  any  gentlemen  please  to  repair  to  my 
house  aforesaid,  they  may  be  famished 
with  all  manner  of  English  or  French 
histories,  romances,  or  poetry,  which  are 
to  be  sold  or  read  for  reasonable  considera- 
tion."   It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  last 


few  words  whether  the  books  might  be 
taken  away  to  be  read,  or  whether  the 
reading  was  to  be  done  in  the  bookseller's 
shop.  Bat  that  books  might  be  taken 
home  is  evident  from  the  remark  of  a 
character  in  Nevile's  ''Poor  Scholar," 
prfaited  in  1662.  "S&ep  to  a  bookseller's,"  he 
says,  "  and  give  him  this  angel,  which  Til 
lend  you,  for  the  use  of  the  many-languaged 
bibles  lately  publish't,  for  a  week.  Their 
price  is  twelve  pound.  When  you  have 
got  them  to  your  study,  invite  your  father  to 
your  chamber,  show  him  your  library,  and 
tell  him  you  are  twelve  pounds  out  of 
purse  for  those  large  volumes."  This  was 
an  ingenious  way  of  getting  round  the 
"relieving  officer,"  but  it  is  doubtful,  after 
all,  whether  the  lending  system  was  put 
into  practice  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Pepys,  however,  took  advantage  of 
it.  After  selling  in  disgust  the  copy  he 
had  first  purchased  of  BaUex'a  "  Hadibras," 
he  wished  to  make  another  attempt  to  rea^ 
the  book  which  every  one  elee  was  prais- 
ing, and,  being  thriftily  unwilling  to  bay 
another  copy  until  he  had  had  an 
opportanity  of  making  himself  betirr 
acqaainted  with  its  contents,  he  went  mO 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  which  was  then 
fairly  crowded  with  book-shops,  and  there 
looked  upon  the  second  part  of  "  Hudibras," 
which,  he  says,  "  I  buy  not,  but  borrow  to 
read,  to  see  if  it  be  as  good  as  the  first, 
which  the  world  cried  so  mightily  up, 
though  it  hath  not  a  good  liking  in  me, 
though  I  had  tried  bat  twice  or  three  times 
reading  to  bring  myself  to  think  it  witty." 
The  renewed  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of 
the  book  seems  to  have  been  a  little  more 
sucoessful  than  the  earlier  readings,  for  in 
less  than  a  fortnight  Mr.  Pepys  paid 
another  visit  to  his  bookseller's,  and 
bought,  with  several  more  serious  works, 
both  parts  of  "Hadibras  " — *'  the  book  now 
in  greatest  fashion  for  drollery  " — although 
he  naiirely  confessed  that  he  still  found  it 
hard  to  see  where  the  wit  lay. 

There  are  no  further  traces  of  a  circula- 
tbg  library  of  any  kind  until  we  reach  the 
next  century,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
modem  system  was  introdaced  into  all  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  the 
very  first  circalating  libraries  established 
in  Great  Britain  was  set  up  by  Allan 
Bamsay  In  1725  at  Edinburgh,  a  city 
which  has  always  been  in  the  van  of 
intellectual  progress.  Plays  and  works 
of  fiction  seem  to  have  formed  the  staple 
of  Bamsay's  collection,  and  the  circulation 
of  so  much  "  light "  literature  gave  great 
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cSence  to  some  of  the  severer  eitUEeiUBi  who 
acirred  up  the  magistratea  to  make  an 
attempt  to  sappresa  the  new  inatitatioa 
Happily  the  foolieh  attempt  at  interference 
failed,  and  Allan  Bamsay's  library  eon-* 
tinned  in  active  operation,  through  several 
changes  of  proprietonhip,  until  m  1831  it 
wan  sold  and  dispersed. 

London  was  slow  in  following  Edin- 
burgh. Benjamin  Franklin  partieolarly 
mentions  in  his  "Autobiography"  that 
nuring  his  early  residence  in  the  English 
capital,  about  1720  - 1725,  circulating 
libraries  were  unknown,  and  he  describes 
how  a  bookseller,  who  possessed  a  very  ex- 
tensive stock,  allowed  him — *'  for  a  reason- 
able retribution  "—to  have  access  to  his 
shelves,  and  to  borrow  whatever  books  he 
wished  to  read.  The  first  regular  circu- 
lating library  in  London  was  established 
in  1740,  at  number  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  Strand,  by  a  bookseller  named 
Wright,  who  was  succeeded  in  turn  by 
Messrs.  Batho,  John  Bell,  and  Cawthom, 
the  grandfather  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
present  ''British  Library,"  conducted  by 
Messrs.  Cawthom  and  Eutt,  in  Cockspur 
Street,  Charing  Crosa  The  library  was 
removed  to  its  present  premises  about 
the  year  1800,  when  its  old  head- 
quarters in  the  Strand  were  wanted  for 
the  approach  to  the  Begent — afterwards 
Waterloo  —  Bridge.  Wright's  enterprise 
was  soon  imitated,  for  in  1742  one  Simon 
Fancourt  issued  "  Proposals  for  erecting  a 
Public  Circulating  Library  in  London," 
with  himself  as  librarian;  and  Fancourt 
was  followed  by  many  others.  From  1754 
to  1774  the  Society  of  Arts  met  over  a  circu- 
lating library  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street 

The  t>ther  large  towns  of  the  kingdom 
were  not  slow  in  introducing  the  new 
system,  although  many  of  the  country 
libraries  were  small.  An  essayist  in  the 
"Annual  Begister"  for  1761  remarks: 
"  The  reading  female  hires  her  novels  from 
some  country  circulating  library  which 
consists  of  about  a  hundred  volumea" 
The  ordinary  "reading  female"  would 
soon  exhaust  this  limited  amount  of 
provender.  It  was  a  common  gibe  against 
circulating  libraries  that  their  principal 
customers  were  women.  Lot  "  The  Bivals  " 
— 1775 — Sheridan  makes  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  say  to  Mrs.  Malaprop :  "  Madam, 
a  circulating  library  in  a  town  is  as 
an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  know- 
ledge 1 "  and  certainly  the  books  that  Miss 
Lydia  had  to  hide  so  hastily — leaves  just 
plucked  from  the  particular  tree  which 


supplied  the  ladies  of  Bath — ^ware  not  sll 
of  the  most  innooent  character. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  provincial  draili- 
ting  libraries  was  estaUished  at  Neweaitle- 
on-Tyne  in  1746  ;  and  five  yeara  later  one 
was  opened  at  Birmingham  by  Williaa 
Button,  afterwards  the  historian  of  thik 
town..  In  his  "Autobiography"  Hnttoo 
says :  "  I  was  the  first  who  opened  i 
circulating  library  in  Birmingham,  in  1751, 
aince  which  time  aiany  have  atarted  in  the 
race."  He,  too,  has  a  word  for  the  ladin; 
for  he  says  :  "  As  I  hired  out  books,  (he 
fair  sex  did  not  neglect  the  shop.  Sone 
of  them  were  so  obliging  aa  to  show  u 
inclination  to  share  with  ma  the  troablei 
of  the  world."  After  Birmingham  eiine 
Manchester,  where  a  clroulating  libraiywsi 
established  about  1757,  and  in  the  following 
year  Liverpool  followed  suit.  The  Istter, 
known  In  later  days  aa  the  "Liverpool 
(Proprietary)  library,"  was  accnst(Hned  for 
many  years  to  style  itself,  in  annual  rsporti 
and  other  documents,  the  *^  oldest  dreo- 
lating  library  In  Europe  " ;  but  from  whal 
has  been  stated  abave,  It  is  clear  that  thh 
claim  was  without  foundation  in  fad 

This  Liverpool  library  waa  begun  by  t 
small  club  of  men  taking  In  the  "  MontUf 
Bevie  w  "  to  read.  Thia  led  to  the  purdua 
of  other  books  and  perlodloala,  and  so  to 
the  foundation  of  a  regular  dreolstog 
library.  Its  first  catalc^e  was  issned  io 
November,  1758,  when  it  contained  fbor 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  and  was  able  to 
boast  the  support  of  one  hundred  and  oidi 
subscribers  at  five  shilllnga  each.  Ds 
Bochdale  Library  was  founded  in  1770,iitd 
ten  years  later  we  hear  of  a  very  luge 
one  at  Exeter,  but  the  exact  date  of  in 
establishment  is  nnknowiL  By  thistiiDi 
lending  librariea  were  too  common  to  bi 
remarked,  and  all  over  the  kingdom  tbif 
were  doing  good  service  In  enlargiogtlM 
reading  class,  and  creatbg  a  more  g^sal 
interest  in  literature. 

The  London  Library  waa  founded  in 
1840,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  and 
choicest  collections  in  the  world  Iivo 
years  later  Mr.  Mudie  established  the 
subscription  library  that  has  made  hii 
name  famous  all  over  the  world.  Tbe^ 
are  many  other  large  circulating  librsiiei  io 
London  and  the  provinces,  but  Mndie'i 
remains  the  largest.  Every  year  it  eiro- 
lates  an  enbrmoua  number  c^  books,  sod 
aupplies  the  wanta  of  a  vast  army  of  resdeff, 
both  In  town  and  country.  Booke  mj 
come  and  books  may  go,  but  Madie's  bidi 
fair  to  go  on  for  ever. 
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BEN  MA  GHREE. 

A  BOAT  to  80e  the  oaves,  sir  ?    Just  step  round. 
Beside  the  breiJcwater  the  steps  are  free. 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  the  currents  of  the  Sound, 
And  the  qneer  humours  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
I've  learnt  each  reel  and  sunken  rock  to  trace. 
And  studied  them,  these  three-score  years  and  more, 
Long  ere  folk  talked  about  our  little  place, 
Or  foot  of  stranger  trod  Port  Erin's  shore. 

Yonder  is  Bradda  Head.    The  little  hut, 
Hangring  upon  it  like  a  puffin's  nest, 
Was  built  before  the  great  lead  mine  wae  shut. 
See,  where  the  heather  purples  all  the  crest 
Of  the  steep  cl^ ;  and  yon  great  cave  below, 
Where  the  blue  waves  ue  Uke  an  inland  lake, 
Has  it  a  name,  you  say  ?    A  tale  we  know. 
We  old  men,  for  the  notes  you  want  to  make  ? 

Ob,  ay,  there's  not  a  nook  about  the  coast. 

Not  a  rock  frowning  o'er  the  clear  green  waves, 

But  has  its  story,  or  its  name  to  boast ; 

The  smugglers  uaed  to  use  the  deepest  caves ; 

And  that—where  shipwrecked  men  might  gain  the 

ledge, 
At  highest  washing  of  the  wildest  sea. 
Clinging  to  the  sharp  flint  stones  at  the  edge — 
We  call  it  still  "  the  grave  of  Ben  ma  Chree." 

Well,  I  will  tell  the  tale  as  best  I  may, 
If  you  will  steer  her  till  I  get  a  light ; 
Straight  out,  sir,  till  she  fetches  Floshwick  Bay. 
You  want  to  land  there,  if  I  heard  you  right  ? 
'Twill  be,  let's  see,  some  eighty  years  ago. 
Since  all  men  whispered,  a^.  and  talked  out  free, 
Of  the  bold  smuggler  captain,  daring  Joe. 

Who  called  his  nSdag  cmft  "  the  Ben  ma  Chree." 

« 

That's  Manx,  you  know,  for  "woman  of  my  heart," 
And  Joe,  who  loved  naught  else  but  boat  and  wife, 
Called  them  alike,  and  scarce  the  two  could  part, 
Givinfr  them  all  of  his  hot  soul  and  life. 
He'd  fight  the  strongest  eutter  for  his  craft, 
He'd  spend  his  richest  gains  to  deck  his  lass ; 
And  if  she  asked  "which  best?"  he  kissed  and 

laughed, 
And  to  one  name  tossed  off  his  brimming  glate. 

One  night,  a  wild  and  squally  winter's  night, 
Joe  had  a  rich  and  daring  venture  on  ; 
The  surf  around  the  Chi^en  surging  white. 
The  whole  air  thrilling  with  its  ominous  moan. 
"  The  better  for  my  Ben  ma  Chree,"  Joe  swore ; 
"The  cutter's  dainty  captain  bides  at  home, 
Safe  at  St.  Mary's ;  we  can  ratch  ashore, 
Between  the  Stack  and  yon  long  line  of  foam." 

Bold  as  he  was,  he  would  not  fling  away 
Carp^o  or  craft,  for  lack  of  watch  or  bode ; 
Deep  need  for  one. to  watch  St.  Mary's  Bay, 
Whore  the  King's  cutter  at  her  moorings  rode. 
£ach  man  was  needed  for  the  sloop,  each  man 
Was  known  too  well  a  sentinel  to  be. 
' '  But  what  we  fail  to  do,  a  woman  can. 
Such  a  brave  woman  as  my  Ben  ma  Chree." 

"  Watch  them,  my  girl,  for  me,"  said  Captain  Joe ; 
' '  If  they  weigh  andhor  ere  our  work  is  done, 
Light  up  our  Deacon  with  its  ruddy  glow 
High  up  on  Bradda.    Give  us  time  to  run, 
For  if  she  shows  her  heels,  there's  not  a  ship 
Among  the  King's  to  catch  her.    You've  the  wit, 
Tlirough  all  the  closest  guard  thev  set  to  slip, 
I'll  trust  my  life  and  venture  both  to  it." 

And  the  night  darkened.    As  the  tale  is  told, 
A  traitor,  Joe  in  courting  days  had  crossed, 
His  plans  to  the  King's  men  that  day  had  sold ; 
A  traitor,  who  knew  all  the  perilous  coast. 
And  Mary,  by  the  ways  that  women  have, 
SLeard  of  the  treachery,  saw  the  desperate  need, 
And  knew  that  husband,  cargo,  craft,  to  save. 
She  must  give  all  she  had,  of  strength  and  speed* 


Over  the  mountain  path  her  flying  feet 
Carried  her  swiftly— up  to  Bradda  Head. 
Where  the  great  waves  in  angry  thunder  beat. 
To  light  the  warning  beacon  blaze  she  sped ; 
Who,  with  a  mocking  demon  in  his  eye, 
Sprang  out  to  stop  her  on  her  dizzy  path  ? 
He,  Moee  old  passion,  sunk  to  trea^ery. 
Had  sold  her  wedded  love  to  chains  or  death. 

"Whither  so  fast?  ''he  said,  and  laughed  and  seized 
The  struggling  hands  in  his  relentless  grasp. 
"You've  done  too  long  what  yon  trapped  robber 

pleased, 
Hear  my  words  now,  yield  to  my  loving  clasp. 
We  need  no  blaze,  my  pretty  one,  to  see, 
WhUe  the  Hawk  swoops  upon  her  prey  down  there ; 
The  net  is  strong  around  the  Ben  ma  Chree, 
And  her  doomed  master  sees  no  warning  flare." 

Vain  were  her  frantic  prayers,  her  struggles  vain. 
As  strong  as  merciless  her  ruffian  foe ; 
Her  vdld  cry  wailed,  unheard,  across  the  main. 
Where  fearless  went  the  work  of  Captain  Joe. 
No  quick  flame  reddened  from  the  beetling  moor. 
Silent  the  cutter  stole  across  the  waves. 
While  bale  and  runlet,  hove  upon  the  shore. 
Were  piling  fast  and  deep  in  rocky  caves. 

• 

Sudden  she  ceased  her  panting,  piteous  plea  ; 
Sudden  her  little  hands  relaxed  their  strife ; 
Her  wild  eyes  softened,  shyly,  tenderly. 
Could  that  meek  beauty  be  the  skipper's  wife, 
Who  looked  up  smiling  at  his  traitor  then. 
Who  on  his  shoulder  bent  her  golden  head  ? 
"  You  know  the  secret,  rarely  guessed  by  men. 
We  women  love  our  masters,'*  Mary  said. 

Long  afterwards,  his  ravings  in  his  bands 
ToM  how  she  promised— would  he  let  her  go 
To  set  a  light  to  all  those  read]^  brands, 
As  a  last  service  done  to  Captain  Joe- 
That  she  would  leave  him,  leave  him  for  his  sake. 
And  fly  with  him,  far  from  the  little  isle  ; 
And— said  the  double  traitor—^'  as  she  spoke 
She  gave  ine  sealing  kiss  and  radiant  smile." 

Together  they  two  gained  the  dizzy  height. 
Together  lit  the  bracken  on  the  heath. 
Together  heard  the  clamour  at  the  sight. 
Together  watched  the  hunried  stir  beneath  ; 
Saw,  as  the  cutter  rounded  by  the  Calf, 
The  sloop  glide  swiftly  o'er  the  darkening  sea ; 
Heard  Captain  Joe,  with  a  triumphant  laugh. 
Shbut  his  "  all  well "  up  to  his  Ben  ma  Chree. 

*'And."  raved  the  wretch,  **  e'en  as  I  turned  to  claim 

Reward  for  all  that  I  had  staked  and  lost. 

With  a  wild  cry  on  his— his  hated  name, 

A  wild,  shrill  cry,  that  rang  along  the  coast. 

She  darted  from  mv  clasping  arms  to  spring 

To  the  steep  crag  tnat  juts  above  the  sea. 

I  strove  to  catch  her  garments  fluttering, 

A  flash,  a  shriek,  and  where  was  Ben  ma  Chree  ?" 

Next  day.  when  in  and  out  the  mighty  cave 
The  waters  washed  and  gurgled  at  their  will, 
Floating  upon  the  green,  translucent  wave. 
Her  blue  eyes  closed,  her  red  lips  sweet  and  still, 
With  golden  hair  that,  lifelike,  seemed  to  move 
With  the  long,  heaving  swell  that  made  her  bed* 
They  found  the  woman  who  had  died  for  love 
Drifting  upon  the  tide  that  bore  her— dead. 

From  the  wretch  crouched  amid  the  purple  heather, 

Gibbering  his  bitter  story  o'er  and  o  er. 

With  his  cold  fingers  fiercely  clenched  together 

Over  a  fragment  of  the  dress  she  wore, 

Thev  gathered  all  that  she  had  dared  and  done. 

And  knew  that  rescue  or  revenge  were  nought ; 

For  him— his  lifelong  punishment  begun. 

And  she— had  paid  the  price  of  what  she  bought. 

Joe  seemed  to  take  the  story  quiet  like. 
When  he  came  joyous  back  to  hear  it  all. 
They  say  that  men  the  sudden  death-shots  strike 
Stand  straight  and  still  a  moment  eie  they  fall ; 
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He  stood  Mid  heard  the  madman's  frantic  tale  ; 
He  stood  beside  her  grave  at  Craigneesh  there. 
With  blazing  eyes,  and  lips  tight  set  and  pale, 
And  passed  away,  alone  in  his  despair. 

Alone,  beat  let  a  man  alone  with  death. 

I  say  his  friends  were  right  who  let  him  pass. 

What  worda  of  comfort  are  but  wasted  breath  ? 

Well,  it's  all  long  ago,  and  so  it  was. 

He  strode  down  to  yon  far  quayside  next  day. 

Where  at  her  anchor  swung  the  Ben  ma  Chree, 

Leapt  aboard  of  her,  waved  his  mates  away, 

Set  sail,  took  helm,  and  bore  away  to  sea. 

Not  far ;  the  watchers  saw  him  ratching  back. 
And  wondered  what  the  stricken  man  would  do  ; 
He  made  the  cavern  with  his  last  short  tack, 
And  to  its  hidden  depths  the  cutter  flew ; 
And  in  a  little  while  thej  saw  Joe  swim 
Out  from  its  shadow,  gaii  the  further  shore. 
And  make  for  Craigneesh.    As  they  looked  at  him, 
Up  from  the  cavern  rose  a  sullen  roar, 

And  smoke  came  eddying  thickly  from  its  mouth. 
Not  long  before  the  fishers  got  afloat. 
They  found  rent  spars  and  rigging  drifting  south ; 
They  found  the  wreckage  of  the  gallant  boat, 
Never  to  run  a  precious  car^  more, 
Never  her  turn  of  speed  agam  to  show. 
One  in  the  blue  sea,  one  Mneath  the  moor, 
Slept  the  two  sister,  loves  of  Captain  Joe. 

He  died,  a  grave,  stem  man,  still  in  his  prime. 
They  sa^  none  ever  saw  him  smile  in  life  ; 
He  did  m  death,  when  'neath  the  budding  thyme 
They  laid  him,  blessed  at  last,  beside  his  wife  ; 
But  still,  when  fishing  where  the  callies  lie. 
Below  the  rocks,  where  roughest  frets  the  sea. 
Where  the  great  granite  arch  stands  steadfastly. 
The  old  men  point  "  the  grave  of  Ben  ma  Chree." 


A  SIMPLE  SOLUTION. 

A  COMPLETE  STORT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

He  had  met  her  face  to  face  in  an 
Eastern  basaar ;  he  had  pasted  her  in  a 
•leigh  ai  they  droye,  muffled  in  fan, 
through  the  principal  street  of  Irkatak; 
he  had  strayed  across  her  searching  for 
treasures  in  an  old  cariosity  shop  in  Borne  ; 
and  now  they  met^  once  more,  on  the 
downs  of  an  English  coast,  as  if  the  whole 
world  were  not  wide  enongli  to  keep  their 
different  ways  asander — they  who  had 
wrenched  their  liyes  apart  as  completely 
as  if  no  yow  nor  tie  had  eyer  boand  them. 
Certainly,  when  he  had  eome  to  this  little 
bay,  called  St.  Margaret's,  girt  in  by  the 
great  white  diflfs  from  the  baitle  and  un- 
rest of  the  world  outside,  he  would  haye 
ssid  that  this  was  the  yery  last  place  in 
which  he  would  haye  expected  to  meet 
this  wayward,  wilful,  restless  woman,  who 
had  been  his  wife  till  they  had  so  wearied 
and  chafed  each  other  that  their  bonds  had 
become  intolerable.  So  they  had  parted,  she 
going  her  way  and  he  his.  There  were  no 
children.  Their  only  chUd  had  died  a  few 
months  old,  and  so,  as  it  seemed  to  them, 


there  was  notliing  to  force  them  to  keep 
up  the  appearance  of  union  between  them. 

This  afternoon,  as  he  came  orer  the 
downs  from  the  lighthouses,  and  eaw  her, 
a  red-cloaked  figure  against  the  background 
of  snowy  landscape,  a  sayage  exelam&tioB 
broke  from  him.  She  paued  him,  ears- 
less,  indifferent  as  always,  apparently  not 
eyen  seeing  hfm,  though  at  the  moment  he 
and  she  were  the  only  human  fig^oree  TlaiUs 
on  that  wide  waste  of  snow-ooyered  dowsa 

He  went  down  towards  tiie  Baj,  where 
he  was  staying,  his  first  impulse  being  to 
pack  up  and  return  to  town  again.  Bat  by 
the  time  he  had  reached  the  hotel  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  Why  shoald  he  nm 
away  from  her)  Why  shoald  he  let 
her  presence  goad  him  into  flying  this 
place,  as  he  had  done  all  the  others  where 
he  had  met  her  f 

Town  was  disgusting  at  the  present 
moment — dense  with  fog.  Here  the  son 
was  shining,  and  the  skies  were  blue.  He 
was  yery  comfortable  in  his  quarters ;  the 
dinners  were  excellent,  the  attention  per- 
fect There  was  good  fishing  to  be  had,  aod 
there  were  some  nice  people  in  the  house, 
who  made  time  pass  quickly— ^one  or  two 
pleasant  men  from  town  who  eonld  play  s 
good  game  of  billiards,and  some  pretty  girif . 

Yes ;  he  was  yery  comfortable  where  he 
was,  and  he  certainly  should  not  leaye  the 
place  jast  because  one  of  her  eonfoonded 
capiices  had  driyen  her  into  the  aaou 
neighbourhood. 

After  dinner  that  eyening  he  went  into 
the  drawing-room.  He  had  fallen  dnriog 
the  past  week  into  the  habit  of  doing  00. 
When  he  first  came  he  had  spent  his 
eyenings  chiefiy  between  the  billiard  and 
smoking-rooms.  The  principal  of  the  es- 
tablishment, a  handsome,  kind-eyed  woman, 
looked  up  with  a  little  significant  smUe  at 
another  woman  sitting  near.  Bat  for  osoe 
Garldton  did  not  make  his  way  to  the  aide 
of  the  prettiest  girl  staying  in  the  honsa 
She  was  at  this  moment  sitting  readings 
or  pretending  to  read,  near  the  fire.  He 
sat  down  by  the  principal,  and  aft  :r  a  while 
asked  her  a  question  about  the  lady  he  had 
met  on  the  downs  that  afternoon. 

''  The  Bed  Lady  1  We  call  her  that 
because  she  seems  so  fond  of  the  ooloax. 
Her  name  is  the  same  as  yours — Carleton. 
She  came  here  in  the  autumn  and  took  one 
of  the  bungalows  on  the  cliff#.  I  think 
she  must  find  it  rather  dull — people  don't 
call,  you  know " 

Miss  Carlisle  stopped,  colouring  sHghtiy. 

f*  Why  I "  asked  Carleton. 
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''  Ob,  I  don'fi  knoir.  There  is  a  littte 
mystery  about  her.  She  told  the  Vicar 
when  she  came  that  aha  waa  separated  from 
her  haaband,  bat  gave  no  reason." 

''  I  wonder  she  didn't  keep  that  piece  of 
information  to  herself/'  said  Ctfleton 
grimly. 

*'  She  might  have  said  he  was  in — India 
or  Kamschatka/'  said  a  bright^  pretty 
widow,  who  for  some  feminine  reason  of 
her  own  did  not  care  for  Carleton. 

"If  a  woman  chooses  to  flaant  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  that  she  has  no  law! al 
guardian  or  protector,  she  must  not  be 
surprised  at  receiving  some  of  its  stones. 
The  world  is  a  cowardly  bully,  at  the 
best,"  he  said  bitterly. 

He  himself  never  mentioned  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  married  man.  It  opened  up 
painful  questions  and  surmises,  and  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  explanation  to  his  fellow-creaturea 
Besides,  as  he  lived  as  a  bachelor,  it  was 
more  poavenient  to  be  kno?m  as  one. 

He  rose  and  walked  over  to  the  side  of 
the  pretty  girl  by  the  firesida  She  was 
staying  at  the  hotel  with  her  mother,  the 
lady  between  whom  and  Miss  Carlisle  had 
passed  that  smiling,  amueed  glance. 

She  was  a  good  little  girl,  docile  and 
obedient,  who  thought  as  her  mother  told 
her,  and  whose  present  filial  obedience 
!  suggested  that  wilUngness  to  be  ruled  later 
by  her  husband  which  Saint  Paul  lays 
down  as  the  lawful  attitude  of  the 
minds  of  wives  towards  their  husbands. 
She  would  never  expect  to  be  treated  on 
that  absurd  footing  of  intellectual  and 
moral  equality.  She  would  never  question 
the  laws  laid  down  for  her  guidance  by  her 
haaband,  nor  show  herself  a  distinct  original 
peraonality,  who  failed  to  see  that  there 
should  be  one  rule  for  the  guidance  of  her 
haaband's  life,  and  another  for  her  owa 

Aa  he  looked  into  the  flashing,  delicate 
face,  the  lovely  eyes  raised  with  a  sm&e  to 
his,  he  thought  that  the  husband  who  won 
her  would  be  a  happy  man.  What  had 
possessed  him  to  marry  a  clever  woman  ? 
And  he  turned  with  a  sense  of  restful 
refreshment  to  the  girl  beside  him,  whose 
Ignorant  and  unintelligent  mind  was  clad 
in  sach  perfect  physical  beauty. 

CHAPTER  11. 

The  next  morning  he  and  Miss  Harst 
strolled  off  together  down  the  bay.  He 
talked,  and  she  listened.  She  seemed 
absorbed  in  aU  that  he  said.  She  had  never 
had  such  an  admirer  as  this  before ;  so  hand- 


some, so  clever,  and  bearing  so  )Unmis- 
takeably  in  his  manner  and  air,  the  stamp 
of  a  social  world  far  above  her  own.  For 
her  father,  now  dead,  had  made  his  fortune 
as  a  linen-draper  in  Clapham,  and  it  was 
Nature,  not  birth,  that  had  given  her  and 
her  mother  the  refinement  they  possessed. 
As  she  walked  she  listened  to  his  voice 
rather  than  to  his  words,  but  she  always 
managed  to  smile  or  nod  in  the  right  place, 
and  looked  distractingly  pretty  through 
it  all 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  A  rapid 
thaw  had  set  in  during  the  night,  and  the 
air  was  sunny  and  balmy  as  spring. 

A  tangle  of  seaweed  left  by  the  line 
of  ebbing  tide  filled  the  air  with  salt,  sweet 
sea-scents.  Miss  Hurst  amused  herself  by 
gathering  up  the  stranded  sprays  as  they 
caught  her  fancy:  crimson,  yellow-tinted, 
sponges;  deadman's fingers;  and  mermaid's 
purses.  They  psssed  the  groyne  and  con- 
tinued their  walk  along  the  beach.  The 
tide  was  out^  leaving  bare  chalk  and  rock 
between  which  gurgled  up  fresh-water 
streams  flowing  out  to  sea,  and  carrying 
with  them  myriads  of  tiny  shells.  The 
grey  crows  and  the  sea-gulls  swooped 
down  on  seaweed-covered  rocks  and  sunlit 
sea  in  search  of  food,  careless  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  two  human  bebgs  strolling 
side  by  side  on  the  beach. 

*'  They  say  they  can  find  some  very  rare 
sort  of  shell  here  sometimes  in  those  fresh- 
water springs/'  said  Mias  Hurst. 

"  Cowries  do  you  mean  f " 

"  Yes.  A  man  showed  me  ona  He  was 
quito  pleased  at  having  found  it  I  thought 
it  was  a  very  common  little  shell.  I  have 
seen  heaps  of  them.  A  cousin  of  mine 
brought  a  lot  from  some  place  abroad." 

She  looked  so  pretty,  as  the  sea-breezes 
ruffled  her  hair,  and  the  sunshine  lighted 
her  eyes,  that  Carleton  did  not  think  it  at 
all  necessary  to  explain  that  her  speech 
itself  expressed  the  strangeness  of  such 
shells  being  found  in  this  Eogliah  bay. 

<•  The  man  who  found  the  cowrie  used  to 
spend  hours  poking  in  the  old  beach  up 
there,  hunting  for  fossils.  Bat  I  toll  you 
what  I  should  love  to  find:  a  piece  of 
amber.  I  have  looked  for  some  every  day 
since  I  came." 

"We  must  walk  along  the  high-water 
mark,"  he  said,  smilina:.  ''  Let  us  go  on  a 
little  farther  and  look." 

Suddenly  something  in  the  drift  of  sea- 
weed caught  his  eye.  It  was  a  fair-sized 
piece  of  amber.  He- picked  it  up,  and  gave 
it  to  her. 
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She  was  delighted  with  it,  and  profcue 
in  her  thanks.  He  coald  not  help  contrast- 
ing her  with  that  other  woman,  who.  if 
she  had  set  her  heart  on  finding  a  piece  of 
amber,  wonld  not  have  been  satUfied  with 
her  husband  finding  it  for  her.  She  would 
probably  have  gone  on  searching  till  she 
had  found  another  piece  herself.  It  was 
only  a  trifling  thing,  but  it  was  typical  of 
every  act  of  her  life. 

'rSappose  we  go  np  and  poke  aboat  In 
the  old  beach,"  said  Miss  Hurst,  laughing. 
"  We  might  find  some  fossils  too." 

She  turned  towards  the  cliff,  but  he 
stopped  her.  It  was  dangerous  to  walk 
under  it  after  the  hard  frost.  There  might 
be  a  fall  at  any  moment. 

"  What  nonsense  1 "  she  said,  with  coquet- 
tish petulance.  "  I  often  walk  dose  under 
them  and  nothing  ever  falls  ! " 

"I  would  rather  you  didn't  go!"  he 
said  earnestly.  "Suppose  anytUng  did 
happen " 

His  eyes  said  more  than  he  knew,  for  she 
blushed  searlet,  and  turned  away  quickly, 
looking  seawards  but  seeing  nothing,  for 
her  eyes  were  dazed  with  a  frightened  glad- 
ness that  had  leaped  into  them. 

He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  it,  and  its 
light  shone  straight  down  into  the  heart 
whose  workings  he  had  wilfully  kept  dark 
even  from  himself,  and  he  knew  that  it  w'as 
full  of  the  thought  of  this  girl ;  that  she 
was  the  one  woman  he  desired — and  she 
cared  for  him  I 

He  looked  away,  dumb,  stricken,  con- 
fused, with  a  mingled  sense  of  triumph  and 
sickening  despair.  He  looked  up  the  beach 
towards  the  cliffs,  from  whose  peril  he  had 
carefully  shielded  her — and  taw  his  wife. 

About  a  year  before  there  liad  been  a 
fall  of  the  chalk  near  to  where  they  were 
itanding.  Some  of  the  fallen  blocks  lay 
piled  up  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  Sitting 
on  the  old  beach  just  beyond  the  fall, 
which  had  till  that  moment  screened  her 
from  them,  was  his  wife,  a  vivid,  distinct 
figure  in  her  red  cap  and  cloak  against  the 
whiteness  of  the  cliff.  She  leant  back,  asleep 
apparently,  for  her  eyes  were  closed.  The 
sunlight  fell  full  on  her  face,  lighting  it  up 
clearly  to  him.  Even  where  he  stood,  every 
sign  showing  the  passing  of  time  was  fully 
seen.  The  round  freshness  of  youth  had 
vanished ;  the  skin  was  sallow ;  the  brow 
faintly  lined  with  the  mental  activity  of 
which  he  had  so  disapproved ;  and  the  lips 
were  compressed  and  pale,  as  if  frith 
physical  suffering.  He  had  thought  her 
handsome  once,  with  a  refined,  intelligent 


beauty.  Bat  in  his  eyes  there  was  no 
beauty  left,  and  the  woman  by  hii  tide 
was  young,  lovely,  and  to  be  loved ! 

A  rage  of  fierce  hate  swept  over  hio. 
At  the  same  instant  there  was  a  mnfflsl 
sound.  A  few  pieces  of  ehalk  slipping 
from  the  face  of  the  cliff  broke  themselTM 
to  pieces  on  one  of  the  larger  bonldfin 
at  the  foot,  without  waking  the  sleepiog 
woman.  He  saw  and  understood,  vitb 
that  mad,  desperate  despair  and  hilt 
tearing  idl  the  while  at  his  heartitriDgi 
The  whole  scene  was  over  in  an  instsai 

"  What  was  that  f  asked  Miss  Honk, 
turning ;  but  before  she  oould  see  the 
sleeping,  unconscions  figure^  Oarleton  hid 
caught  her  round  the  waist,  and  was  hilf 
draggbg,  lialf  carrying  her  down  the  beicfa, 
towards  the  sea.  A  moment  later  then 
came  a  thundering,  crashing  roar  of  £«% 
cliff,  as  the  chalk,  cracked  by  the  bot, 
slid  suddenly  downwards,  covering  the  pile 
that  lay  already  heaped  np  at  its  fooi^  ud 
rolling  in  great  boulders  that  shivered  id 
crumbled  &to  innumerable  fragments  don 
the  beach,  almost  overtaUng  the  flying 
figures.  But,  though  they  were  straek  bj 
some  of  the  scattering  fragments,  thejhid 
time  to  reach  a  place  of  safety. 

When  Oarleton,  with  Miss  Hurst,  bnatih 
less,  exhausted  with  the  race  acroM  the 
heavy  shingle,  dinging  half-erying  to  hii 
arm,  looked  back,  he  saw  only  tons  d 
riven  boulders  piled  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff,  while  the  afr  was  dim  with  the  doit 
of  the  chalk  crushed  into  powder  bjthe 
weight  of  its  own  fall. 

There  was  no  other  sight  nor  sound. 

The  red-cloaked  figure  had  vsniibed 
from  the  scene — ^and  from  hia  life. 

CHAPTER  III. 

No  one  saw  him  again  for  the  wt 
of  the  day  at  the  hotel  under  the  di£ 
He  left  the  Bay  in  the  afternoon  withoot 
a  word  of  farewell  to  any  ona 

He  wandered  up  and  down  on  the  iiee 
of  the  earth,  for  more  than  a  year. 

Then  snddenlyi  driven  by  the  spirit  tfaftt 
left  him  no  peace  night  or  day,  he  retoned 
to  England.  When  he  reached  Eoglani 
the  same  inexorable  goading  sent  hia 
down  to  St.  Margaret's  Bay.  It  wii 
winter  when  he  had  last  seen  it ;  now,  it 
was  spring.  Easter  had  fallen  late  thit 
year,  and,  the  weather  bebg  perfect^  thi 
hotel  was  crowded  with  visitors. 

The  principal  was  glad  to  see  him,  for 
he  had  been  a  favourite  with  her;  bat 
there  was  disapproval  in  the  sweet  honeetj 
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of  her  eyea,  and  he  knew  that  it  referred 
to  his  treatment  of  Miu  Hnrat.  Hie  abmpt 
departure  mnit  haye  seemed  nnjastifiable, 
after  his  condact  towards  her.  The  memory 
of  the  girl-love  he  had  so  treacherously 
won,  had  been  one  of  the  black  shadows 
that  had  dogged  his  path  ever  since. 

Amongst  the  visitors  he  foond  several 
men  he  knew.  The  house  was  fall  of 
gaiety,  the  men  were  sociable,  and  the 
women  gracious  and  willing  to  be  amused. 
The  English  comfort  and  homeliness  of 
the  place  was  a  luxury  after  the  rough 
wanderings  through  which  he  had  come. 
But  there  was  no  rest  nor  ease  for  him. 
The  presence  that  had  gone  ever  by  his 
side,  under  burnbg  suns  in  distant  lands ; 
in  camps  where  -men  laid  down  to 
sleep  at  night  with  the  chance  of  being 
frozen  to  death  before  the  morning;  in 
lonely  far-off  spots,  where  day  and  night 
watch  was  kept  against  treacherous  savage 
foes,  and  the  stealthy,  cruel  approach  of 
wild  beasts;  in  the  sunshinCi  under  the 
starlight,  in  heat  and  cold,  alone,  or  in  the 
company  of  his  fellow-creatures,  through 
all  that  time  that  presence  had  gone  with 
him,  invisible  to  aU  eyes,  but  ever  awfully 
real  to  his  consciousness :  the  figure  of  his 
wife  as  he  had  last  seen  her — wearied,  help- 
less, unwarned,  under  that  terrible  diff. 

If  he  had  felt  its  haunting,  invisible 
shadow  before  in  those  strange,  un- 
accustomed scenes,  where  life  went  hand- 
in-hand  with  death,  and  men's  brains  were 
always  on  the  alert  against  some  secret  foe, 
it  was  ten  times  more  terrible  here. 

What  devil  of  torment  had  driven  him 
back  to  the  place  1  He  asked  himself  that 
as  he  sat  at  dinner,  with  Uie  murmur  of 
voices  and  laughter  round  him ;  with  the 
softly  shaded  lamps  lighting  up  the  dinner- 
tables  ;  with  the  quick,  noiseless  service  of 
the  waiters ;  with  all  the  familiar,  prosaic 
details  of  every-day  life,  which,  perhaps, 
form  one  of  the  most  intolerable  elements 
in  a  great  crime,  falling  on  the  remorse- 
haunted  soul  like  the  ironical  laughter  of 
jesting  demons. 

The  dinner  came  to  an  end.  The  buzz 
and  the.  laughter,  and  the  clatter  of  familiar 
noises  grew  more  intolerable. 

The  visitors  broke  up  into  couplea^ 
groups,  and  wandered  into  the  drawi^- 
room  or  billiard-room,  or  out  of  doors  to 
see  the  moon  rising. 

Garleton  left  the  house  and  walked 
towards  the  groyne.  The  other  visitors 
did  not  seem  inclined  to  quit  the  bay  itself. 

He  soon  passed   them   all,  and,  once 


beyond  the  breakwater,  had  the  beach 
to  himself.  Even  the  voices  died  away, 
and  there  was  only  the  roll  of  the  loose 
shbgle  as  his  footsteps  displaced  it  and  the 
soft  murmur  of  the  incoming  tide.  The 
spring  dusk  grew  luminous  with  moonlight. 

He  reached  the  fall  of  cliff  lying  still 
as  he  had  last  seen  it  Then  suddenly 
the  invidble  horror  that  had  haunted  his 
steps  seemed  to  take  bodily  shape  and 
presence.  A  few  yards  from  him,  a 
shadowy  grey  figure  in  the  waxing  moon- 
light, sto^  his  wifa  She  was  looking  at 
him,  her  face  pale,  her  eyes  wide  as  if  with 
a  great  wonder. 

Was  his  brain  really  giving  way  at  last 
under  the  pressure  of  that  never-dying 
remorse  t 

"  My  God  I "  he  cried,  under  his  breath. 

''  So  we  are  doomed  to  meet  1 " 

It  was  a  living  voice— clear,  mocking, 
and  yet  faintly  tremulous  as  if  with  some 
powerfully  suppressed  feeling. 

"  Tou — ^are — alive ;  not "  he  looked 

at  the  great  fall  of  cliff,  under  which  he 
had  believed  her  to  be  lying,  crushed  out 
of  life  and  all  human  shape ;  then  at  her 
again — still  too  dazed  to  believa 

"  No— did  you  think  me  dead ) "  Then, 
with  a  kind  of  listless  indifference :  *'  You 
are  sorry,  I  suppose." 

"  I  thought  you  had  been  kOled  by " 

he  pointed  at  the  fallen  blocks  near  which 
they  stood. 

She  looked  too,  a  strange  grimness 
tightening  her  lips. 

"  I  was  very  nearly.  I  escaped  only  by 
a  miracle,  I  suppose  you  would  call  it. 
I  am  afraid  that  it  was  a  pity  for  you." 
Then  the  half-mocking  indifference  vanished 
into  something  like  curiosity.  '*  Why  did 
you  connect  me  with  that  fall  when  no  one 
else  didt  I  was  asleep  there,  and  was 
awakened  by  the  crash  of  tons  of  chalk 
falling  about  me.  I  had  no  consciousness 
of  anything  till  I  found  that  I  was  alive. 
I  had  been  sitting  under  a  projecting  piece 
of  the  cliff  which,  luckily  for  me,  did  not 
give  way.  When  I  found  myself  alive, 
and  not  even  buried,  I  crept  out  before 
any  one  came,  not  wishing  to  be  made  the 
heroine  of  a  little  local  adventure.    No 

one  knew — but "  she  looked  at  him 

anxiously  again. 

He  told  her;  he  could  no  more  have  kept 
back  the  horrible  story  than  he  could  have 
prevented  his  feet  returning  to  the  spot. 
There  was  a  strange  dead  silence  when  he 
ended. 

Then  she  spoke. 
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'*  Yoa  tried  to— murder  me/'  the  tald. 
"Did  the  bonds  between  na  irk  yoa  so 
mneh  as  that  1 " 

She  stood  storing  at  him,  a  sick  and 
dreadfal  fear  of  him  creeping  into  her  eyes. 

"  It's — Wb  horrible,"  she  said  hoarsely ; 
"  too  horrible  to  believe.  To  think  that 
yon  and  I  should  have  come  to  that."  A 
pauie.  Then  she  broke  Into  a  queer  laugh. 
'*To  think  that  you  and  T,  who  were  so 
calmly  content  with  our  inteUectual  liberty, 
our  social  training,  should  have  come  to 
thatl  Just  like  any  vulgar,  ignorant, 
passion-driven  human  beings  out  of  the 
gutter  I  It  would  be  quite — melodramatic 
— if  it  weren't  so  horrible ! "  and  she 
shuddered  from  head  to  foot, 

"  Frances "  he  began. 

•  But  she  silenced  him  with  a  slight  gesture, 
and  turned  away,  still  with  that  look  of 
unspeakable  fear  of  him  on  her  face. 

CHAPTER  IV, 

For  a  week,  though  he  tried  to  do  so, 
he  saw  nothing  of  her.  Then  he  met  her 
once  more. 

He  had  gone  for  a  walk  on  the  downs 
towards  the  Ifghthoutes.  He  went  there 
every  day,  remembering  that  it  was  there 
that  he  had  first  seen  her.  He  was  return- 
ing when  he  saw  her  again. 

On  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the  chief  part 
having  been  carried  away  by  successive 
falls  of  the  chalk,  stood  the  foundations  of 
an  old  guard-house,  built  at  the  time  of 
the  Napoleon  panic.  She  was  sitting  on 
the  ruins  of  one  of  the  grass-covered  walls. 

She  rose  as  he  came  up.  She  was  very 
white,  and  there  was  an  indescribable 
change  in  her  which  atartled  him  as  with 
a  bewildering  sense  of  unrecognition — as 
if  he  had  never  known  her  before. 

''I  have  bsen  thinking  about  It  ever 
since  I  saw  you,"  she  said,  in  a  tired  voice. 
''I  have  gone  over  eeery  step  of  our 
married  life,  from  the  day  when  we,  with 
our  hearts  full  of  modem  scepticism,  vowed 
to  stand  by  each  other  for  better  for 
worse,  till  the  day  when  we  broke  those 
bonds  so  lightly  and  went  our  separate 
ways  because  we  could  see  no  reason  why 
two  persons,  who  no  longer  agreed  nor  loved, 
should  go  on  living  together  when  their 
very  presence  was  irksome  to  each  other. 
Marriage  was  only  a  human  institution, 
and  as  such  might  be  cast  aside,  when 
men  and  women  were  tired  of  it,  or  had 
outgrown  it.  And  so,  not  believing  in  its 
moral  obligations  or  sacred  compulsion,  we 
grew  daily  more  careleas  of  trying  to  please 


each  other.  We  puUed  apart  at  oar  fetten, 
instead  of  trying  to  see  whether  we  eoaU 
not  wear  them  more  easily  if  we  tried  to 
keep  fitap  side  by  side;  and  then,  wb«n 
the  straining  became  intolerable,we  snapped 
them  and  went  our  separate  ways.  I  hiTe 
looked  back  over  it  all,  and  I  see  now  tbt 
every  selfish,  wilful,  careless  Itep  we  took 
led  steadily  on  to— that  horrible  endbg." 

"  Tou  know "  he  said  hoaisely. 

He  had  not  told  her  of  that  other  lofe. 

''I  can  guess,"  her  pala  face  fltmed. 
"  Bat  I  gave  you  your  freedom,  I  sent  yoa 
into  temptation." 

That  mad  passion  or  infatuation  of  hii 
for  the  younger  and  lovelier  woman  hid 
been  burnt  dead  out  by  the  fire  of  thi 
remorse  that  had  tortured  him  throogh 
those  long  wanderings.  Even  its  memory 
seemed  unbearable  as  it  came  between  hin 
now  and  thisother  woman  who  was  speaking. 

"  And  you  can  forgive  me  !  Ah !"  with 
a  sharp  revulsion  of  feeling.  "  Toa  in 
already  beginning  to  take  the  duty  yoa 
speak  of  as  a  factor  In  your  lifa  Bat- 
can  that  bridge  the  gulf  we  have  nude 
between  us  Y  " 

«We  can  try,"  she  said,  under  he 
breath,  "  if  you  will." 

The  murmur  of  the  returning  tide  eiBe 
up  from  the  beach  below.  A  faint  breezy 
sweet  with  the  breath  of  new  spring  gnMt, 
stirred  over  the  downs.  The  son  vh 
passing  westward  to  light  up  once  mm 
the  darkness  of  a  waiting  world. 

On  all  sides  was  a  renewing,  obedliit 
to  a  law  of  Nature  which  commands  tbit 
the  old  order  should  pass  only  that  the 
new  may  obtain.  Perhaps  some  nch 
thought  touched  them,  for  suddenly  i 
faint  smile  lighted  their  pale  faces. 

Perhaps  the  new  and  better  \<m  vu 
already  rising  out  of  the  old,  which  bid 
once  made  them  choose  each  other  ix 
better  for  worse,  for  he  bent  and  they 
kissed  each  other. 


THE  ISLA.ND  OF  BABBA. 


We  were  kept  for  hours  rolling  at  anchor 
in  a  fog  just  outside  Barra's  port  of  Cuit 
B||  ere  we  could  make  acquainttooe 
wffi  the  iiland.  And  when  we  left  the 
ialand,  after  a  few  wet  daya'  sojoom  in  it. 
we  were  caught  in  a  furious  gale  from  the 
south-west^  which  gave  us  such  a  pas- 
melling  as  I,  for  one,  shall  never  forget 
These  two  experiences  were  quite  typici^- 
Here,  on  the  extreme  skirt  of  the  Oater 
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Hebrides,  one    muBt   not    expect  pkcid 
uniformity  In  the  weather. 

Barrel  or  BarrAj,  as  it  nsed  to  be 
spelled,  is  less  visited  by  toorists  than  the 
remote  St.  Kilda  itself.  The  latter  isle 
periodically  daring  the  summer  sees  boat- 
loads of  inquisitive — and  often  very  sea-sick 
— ^holiday-makers.  Theyarrive  in  hundreds. 
To  be  sure  they  do  not  stay  very  long,  for 
it  would  not  do  to  be  caught  in  an  Atlantic 
storm  in  St.  Kilda's  unprotected  little 
harbour.  But,  at  any  rate,  the  civilising 
influence  of  these  travellers  of  passage 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Barra^  on 
the  other  hand,  though  soma  fifty  miles 
nearer  the  mainland,  is  not  used  by  the 
steamship  agents  as  a  lure  for  tourists. 
The  mail  packet  calls  there  regularly,  and 
in  so  far  the  isle  has  the  pull  over  St.  Kilda. 
I  Sir  Donald  Monro,  High  Dean  of  the 
Isles,  who  made  a  tour  of  the  Hebrides  in 
1549,  has  left  us  an  Interesting  little 
report  upon  Barra.  His  estimate  of  its 
dimensions  is  fairly  correct,  "  being  seven 
myle  in  lenthe  from  the  S.W.  to  the  N.E., 
and  foure  in  breadthe  from  the  S.E.  to  the 
N.  W."  But  it  is  not  by  any  means  regular 
in  its  outlines.  The  sea  has  driven  ex- 
tensive deep  channels  Into  its  rocks ;  it  has 
long,  almost  insulated  headlands  in  Its 
northern  parts;  and  its  archipelago  of 
Burronnding  islets — the  haunt  of  seals  and 
gulls — tells  of  the  time,  long  distant,  no 
doubt,  when  these  also  were  connected 
with  it,  making  of  it  a  main  island  of 
considerable  size.  It  would  be  a  tedious 
and  rough  day's  walk  to  tramp  the  entire 
coast -line  of  little  Barra;  yet,  in  fine 
weather,  a  memorable  one  withal.  Its 
great  north-west  bay,  from  Orean  Head  to 
Scurrival  Point,  has  a  sweep  of  about  five 
miles  of  magnificent  white  sandc,  and  back 
to  back  with  it,  facing  the  east,  ib  another 
splendid  sandy  reach,  the  Trayrmore,  or 
more  commonly,  the  Cockle  Bsy.  Sooner 
or  later  the  Atlantic  will  force  the  sandy 
backbone  of  low  hillocks  which  keeps  the 
bays  apait,  and  make  Barra  more  regular 
in  its  configuration  by  giving  it  one  more 
islet  satellite  in  place  of  its  extreme 
nortiiern  cape.  At  present,  however,  one 
may  enjoy  the  most  invigorating  of  blows 
on  these  superb  sands.  If  you  like  cockles 
you  may  also  have  a  surfeit  of  them  on 
this  eastern  bay.  Sir  Donald  Monro  was 
not  unmindful  of  these  dubious  dainties. 
•'  This  sand,"  he  writes,  "  is  full  of  grate 
cokills.  .  .  Ther  Is  na  fairer  and  more 
profitable  sands  for  cokills  In  all  the  warld." 
From  the  remains  of  tilie  shells  upon  the 


strand,  one  may  conjecture  that  the 
islanders  have  for  centuries  allowed  their 
appetites  to  bear  strong  witness  to  the 
truth  of  Sir  Donald's  words.  Even  now 
the  handsome  stout  lady  who  keeps  the 
little  inn  of  Bayherivah,  a  mile  to  the 
south  of  the  sands,  will  think  her  guest  a 
man  of  taste  if  he  requisition  some  cockles 
for  his  evening  meaL  One  or  other  of  her 
bare-legged  children  will,  on  demand,  be 
only  too  happy  to  set  out  for  the  bay  in 
quest  of  them. 

This  reference  to  an  Inn  must  not  be- 
guile the  reader  into  thinking  that  there  is 
sumptuous  accommodation  in  Barra,  as 
there  Is  In  other  hotels  in  remote  parts  of 
the  Highlands  in  the  season.  There  it, 
Indeed,  an  hotel  In  Oastle  Bay — and  very 
good  it  is,  considering  where  it  is.  You 
may  rely  upon  tender  mutton  in  it,  and  a 
sufficiency  of  fish.  But  as  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  iale  does  not  ordinarily 
reach  eight  or  ten  in  the  year,  It  were 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  enjoy  here  the 
fruits  of  the  efforts  of  an  accomplished 
*<chef."  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  not 
a  single  tourist  sets  foot  on  Barra  in  the 
twelvemonth.  That  explains,  no  doubt, 
why  cigars  are  not  to  be  bought  in  its 
stores  any  more  than  in  its  hotel.  At 
Bayherivah  an  even  worse  misfortune  than 
the  dearth  of  cigars  befell  us.  We  ran  out 
of  tobacco,  nor  was  there  any  in  the  inn, 
or  in  the  pockets  of  the  two  or  three  men 
who  visited  the  inn  for  gossip  and  ill- 
conditioned  whisky.  In  our  distress  we 
quite  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  our  good 
landlady.  She  sent  far  and  wide  over 
North  Barra  on  our  behalf,  and  it  was 
only  after  about  a  day  that  she  could 
offer  us  rather  less  than  a  cubic  Inch  of 
solid  nicotine,  which  she  had  begged  for  us 
from  the  Boman  GathoUc  priest  of  the  dis- 
trict Even  of  that  we  were  mulcted  In 
part,  for  the  landlady's  son,  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
bad  taken  a  suneptitious  bite  from  it. 

Inland,  Barra  is  noteworthy  for  its 
heather-clad  dells  and  its  rocky  heights. 
Heaval,  the  summit  of  its  hillp,  is  nearly 
thirteen  hundred  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
connected  with  It  are  several  other  hills 
nearly  as  high.  From  Heaval's  base  a 
spacious  reach  of  excellent  grazing  land 
slopes  to  the  west,  and  one  is  at  first  sur- 
prised to  see  the  number  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  which  here  find  pasture.  At 
the  seawfl^  end  of  the  incline  are  two  or 
three  knots  of  crofters'  cottages  of  the  old 
kind,  in  which  two  or  three  hundred 
human  souls  find  a  healthy,  if— to  the 
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tourist's  eye — rather  dismal  abode.  These 
crofters  are  not  imbued  with  any  of  the 
notions  of  Malthui.  It  is  quite  startling 
to  see  tbe  crowds  of  children  that  troop 
from  the  midst  of  the  wigwams  to  gaza 
upon  the  apparition  of  a  stranger.  They 
are,  without  exception,  bare-legged  and 
brown.  They  are  also  somewhat  free  in 
the  expressions  of  the  criticisms  and 
amusement  a  visitor  occasions  in  them.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  Japa- 
nese are  much  more  at  home  with  tourists 
than  are  these  dwellers  in  Barra. 

Sfar  Donald,  three  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  termed  Barra  "  ane  fertill  and  fruitf ail 
lie  in  comes."  He  seems  to  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  pay  the  little  land  a  high- 
flown  compliment  in  this  matter — at  least 
if  Barra  may  be  judged  on  its  present 
aspects.  Doubtless,  however.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  more  grain 
was  grown  here  than  now.  Sheep  rule 
the  roost  in  Barra  as  elsewhere — together 
with  deer — in  the  far  north.  The  strips 
of  rye  and  oats  and  barley,  so  cunningly 
embedded  among  the  cottages  by  Castle 
Bay,  do  not  look  very  happy,  even  after 
the  sunlight  of  a  phenomenal  year.  In 
an  ordinary  moist  summer,  one  may  fancy 
that  it  is  here  much  as  it  is  in  the 
Faroes,  where  the  betting  is  about  even 
whether  the  com  can  be  got  in  before  the 
autumnal  storms  are  let  loose  upon  the 
land.  Of  course,  people  in  Barra  who  eat 
wheaten  bread,  do  not  rely  upon  their  own 
little  island  for  it.  Both  at  Castle  Bay  and 
Bayherivah  the  white  loaves  we  ate  came 
from  Glasgow.  They  did  not,  like  wine 
and  cheesCi  seem  to  have  benefited  by  their 
sea  voyage.  Bat  potatoes  do  well  in  the 
island  undoubtedly.  With  these  in  abun- 
dance, and  the  generous  sea  always  at  hand 
with  its  fish,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
starvation  in  Barra,  even  as  there  are  few 
opportunities  of  acquiring  wealth.  Trees 
must  not  be  expected  in  islands  exposed  to 
the  salt  winds  and  storms  of  the  Atlantia 
Yet  on  the  east  coast  of  Barra  are  two  or 
three  sheltered  spots  with  thickets  of  alders 
crannied  between  the  rocks,  and  cascades 
tumbling  through  their  midst.  In  one  of 
these,  during  our  walks,  we  came  upon  a 
host  of  voluble  starlings,  who  were  making 
the  most  of  their  delightful  discovery.  At 
Bayherivah,  our  landlady  one  morning 
presented  us  with  an  apple  as  you  or  I 
might  ofifer  a  fine  amethyst  to  a  friend.  It 
was  not  at  all  a  toothsome  apple,  but  it 
had  been  grown  in  Barra — at  least  so  the 
tradition  ran,  though  subsequent  minute 


investigation  north,  south,  east,  and  m^ 
failed  to  discover  a  genuine  apple-tree. 

The  Barra  crofters  are  interestbg,  em 
as  their  abodes  are  picturesque.  Manyoi 
them  combine  the  pursuits  (rf  the  ordioaiy 
crofter  with  that  of  the  herring  m  tbe 
great  fisheries  on  the  east  coast  of  Seodud. 
They  rely  a  good  deal  upon  the  monef 
they  hope  to  bring  home  when  the  fintof 
the  autumnal  stornu  warns  them  of  the 
approaching  winter.  With  them  gotbdr 
wives,  if  these  are  tolerably  yonog  ted 
capabla  The  visitor  to  the  island  dariof 
July  or  August  soon  remarks  the  abieses 
of  its  young  women.  Those  who  are  Isfi 
are  not  t^  prepossessing.  They  beir 
almost  too.  forcibly  those  indicatioiu  of 
Spanish  blood  which  have  been  noticed 
among  the  Hebrideans  as  well  as  m  eerUb 
coast  towns  of  Ireland.  The  Spanish  womas 
in  youth  is  eugaging  enough,  bat  grotn 
old,  under  stress  of  a  rather  rough  outdoor 
life,  she  has  few  physical  charms.  It  ii  tke 
same  with  these  women  of  Barra.  They  an 
athletic  figures,  seen  about  the  preeinctioi 
their  ramshackle  thatched  abodei,  with 
their  great  hands  in  their  great  sides;  bn 
they  are  not  figures  to  inspire  a  poet 
who  draws  his  inspiration  solely  from  tite 
beautiful.  Their  husbands,  if  at  home,  leea 
to  the  casual  observer  noteworthy  m&yj 
for  the  comparative  plenitude  of  their 
attire,  and  the  ease  with  which  th0y 
lounge  against  the  eaves  of  their  hooiei 
in  an  attitude  of  supreme  nonehalioOi 
looking  as  if  they  defied  laird  and  lit 
combined  to  turn  them  off  their  traditiooil 
croft  In  their  address,  too,  they  w 
bravely  independent.  A  fine  coat  doei  not 
compel  respect  from  them.  Among  their 
real  virtues  may  be  mentioned  a  diitiflet 
measure  of  temperance — at  least  in  Itter 
years.  Of  old  they  were  too  fond  <rf 
whisky,  and  drank  as  much  at  fimerali  u 
the  proverbial  Irishman  at  a  wake.  Bat 
the  priests  have  brought  things  to  a  better 
pass.  The  Barra  man  still  goes  to  his  list 
long  home  to  the  tune  of  the  pipes,  bat 
his  death  does  not  involve  a  eeqael  of 
intoxicatione.  From  all  accounts,  it  woald, 
however,  be  as  well  if  his  grave  were  dag& 
little  deeper  than  it  generally  is. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  msjori^ 
of  the  Barra  islanders  are  Catbolica  Ib» 
may  or  may  not  seem  to  buttress  the  )if^ 
that  the  people  are  of  a  southern  vxl 
Catholic  stock.  More  probably  it  goes  to 
prove  that  the  isle  was  neglected  by  the 
Protestant  evangelisers  of  two  or  tiii«< 
centuries  ago.    Be  that  as  it  may,  thfl 
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Boman  Oatholio  eharch  of  Castle  Bay  is 
one  of  the  moat  ornate  religions  buildings 
in  the  Western  Isles.  It  stands  on  a 
eoDspfouons  knoll,  and  competes  for  notice 
with  the  mined  castle  on  an  islet  in  the 
harbour.  This  castle  was  referred  to  by 
Sir  Donald  Moliro  as  "  ane  strenthey  craige, 
eallit  Kiselnin,  pertefning  to  McEneU  of 
Barray.''  The  McNeils  were  for  long 
lords  of  the  isle.  In  the  serenteenth  and 
eighteenth  century  they  even  supplied 
other  islands  of  the  west  with  wives  and 
husbands  from  their  own  domain.  The 
like  course  might  perhaps  with  advantage 
be  followed  in  our  own  days  ;  for  certainly 
Barra  has  not  for  ages  been  so  densely 
peopled  as  now.  According  to  publicists, 
its  population  in  1764  was  one  thousand 
and  ninety-seven.  It  is  now  reckoned  at 
two  thousand ;  and  this,  be  it  understood, 
though  the  land  directly  under  cultivation 
is  probably  much  less  than  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  visitor  who  comes  to  Barra  caring 
little  for  sport  wOl  run  some  risk  of  finding 
his  life  dtdL    The  walks  and  scrambles  it 
o£fer8  to  the  fairly  adventurous,  though 
pleasant,  cannot  be  varied  very  greatly  In 
BO  small  a  land.    True,  the  weather  may 
be  trusted  to  give  considerable  diversity  to 
one's  days.    But  to  the  pedestrian  anxious 
to  be  afoot  It  will  be  a  source  of  irritation 
rather  than  rapture  to  have  a  storm  from 
the  Bouth^west  succeeded  by  a  storm  from 
the   north-east,  and  the  latter  in  its  turn 
followed  by  a  day  of  all-obliterating  mist, 
thick  enough  to  discomfort  even  the  enter- 
prising  Hebridean     midges.     With   the 
angler,  however,  it  is  different.     He  enjoys 
the  excitement  of  testing  the  effect  of  these 
weather  changes    upon    the    spirits    and 
appetites  of  the  trout. 

Tet,   truth  to  tell,  though   there   are 

plenty  of  fish  in  the  Barra  lakes,  they  are 

not  satisfying  fish.    The  larger  ones — and 

they  run  to  three  pounds  weight — do  not 

resist  capture  as  behoves  a  well-bred  trout, 

and    the    smaller   share  with  their    big 

brethren  in  a  common  stigma  of  coarseness. 

Of  the  latter  there  are  no  lack  in  the  pool 

near  the  Bayherivah  inn.  It  is  an  attractive 

lonely  upland  lake,  girdled  by  a  road  which 

sees  but  little  traffic,  and  with  the  crimson 

bloom  of  the  heather  brightening  the  hill- 

sfdes  north  and  south.    An  ardst  would 

find  endless  material  in  its  different  bays, 

with  the  shaggy  Highland  cattle  posing 

themselves     against     the     characteristic 

background    picturesquely,    and    perhaps 

aggressively.    But  he  would  do  well  to 


come  hither  provided  with  a  very  large 
umbrella.  Squalls  blow  up  from  the 
Atlantic  hither  with  astonishing  abrupt- 
ness, and  seem  to  love  to  lash  Loch  an 
Dttin — or  the  Mill  Loch — ^into  a  state  of 
fury  on  very  little  provocation.  There  is, 
however,  compensation  In  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky  afterwards,  even  though  this  is  all 
too  soon  sullied  by  a  second  squall  on  the 
heels  of  the  first.  BesideSi  it  is  just  when 
the  Loch  of  the  Mill  Is  thus  disturbed  that 
its  denijsens  show  most  curiosity  in  the 
flies  you  ofier  to  their  notice.  The  true 
angler  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
weather  so  long  as  he  enjoys  sport 

In  front  of  the  Bayherivah  inn  is  a  mere 
ditch  of  a  streamlet  connecting  the  loch 
with  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  It  is  shallow,  and 
a  receptacle  for  broken  pots  and  dishes, 
and  the  other  degraded  refuse  of  an 
establishment.  There  is  a  large  flat  stone 
by  It,  used  for  the  ceremony  of  the  great 
Sunday  wash  by  the  bare-legged  children 
of  the  Inn.  It  Is  quite  engrossing  to  see 
them  one  by  one  bend  the  knee  on  this 
idtar  of  cleanliness  and  devote  themselves 
with  laudable  energy  to  soap  and  water. 
Bat  It  does  not  seem  at  all  a  likely  place 
for  a  salmon.  Yet  herein,  among  the  pots 
and  pans,  while  we  were  at  the  inn,  a 
salmon  was  seen,  and  In  due  course  ruth- 
lessly pitchiforked  and  landed.  We  ate  his 
steaks  the  next  morning,  and  pitied  him 
for  his  melancholy  demise.  In  times  of 
heavy  rain,  when  the  brook  is  flooded,  of 
course  many  such  innocent  visitors  may 
be  expected. 

There  Is  little  luxury  in  B&rra,  but  great 
tranquility,  which  is  of  itself  a  spiritual 
joy  akin  to  luxury.  One  comes  even  to  be 
glad  that  its  scenic  features  are  not  of  the 
startling  kind.  There  is  relief  In  quiet 
beauty  after  a  surfeit  upon  the  -sublime. 
It  is  soothing,  too,  to  be  in  a  place  that 
knows  neither  a  daily  nor  a  weekly  news- 
paper, and  that  has  no  politics  except 
domestic  opinion.  For  a  time  one  can 
almost  welcome — ^for  its  novelty — ^a  dinner 
of  salted  mutton,  pitchforked  salmon,  and 
cockles  imperfectly  cleansed  from  the  grit 
they  seem  to  love  to  absorb  into  them- 
selves. 

But  it  Is  as  well  to  time  departure  from 
the  little  isle  somewhat  shrewdly.  It  were 
unjust  to  linger  here  long  enough  to  weary 
of  Barra,  and  it  were  extremely  injudicious 
to  leave  it  when  the  barometer  lies  low, 
and  even  ships'  captains  profess  doubt  as 
to  the  portents.  A  storm  in  the  Minch 
between  the  Outer  Hebrides  and  Oban  is 
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not  at  all  an  agreeable  experience.  It  was, 
however,  oars. 

For  the  firat  two  hoars  there  was  wind 
and  Bonahine.  The  waves  bowled  at  us 
from  the  aonth-west  merrOy  enough,  and 
if  they  made  sea-sick  the  horses  in  oar 
cargo,  that  was  no  great  hardship.  Bat  as 
we  left  Barra's  grey  shapes  farther  behind 
us  the  wind  increaied  and  the  sunshine 
went.  Oar  captain,  a  grey-haired,  mild 
old  man,  with  a  blue  ribbon  in  his  button- 
hole, expressed  amazement  at  the  down- 
ward course  of  the  barometer.  Barely  had 
he  known  an  instrument  in  so  melancholy 
a  mood.  Backed  by  the  darkness  in  front 
of  us,  with  Bum — ^that  beautiful,  mysterious, 
unfrequented  landl — ^high  to  the  north- 
east, it  made  him  prepare  for  a  bad  time. 

Ajid  a  cruel  bad  time  it  was.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  more  furious  bit  of  Atlantic 
than  this  off  Ardnamurchan  Point  under 
stress  of  a  south-west  storm.  It  was  no 
ordinary  storm  either.  The  chief  officer 
reckoned  the  rate  of  the  wind  at  times  at 
eighty  miles  to  the  hour,  which  is  hurricane 
speed.  Anyway,  it  raised  a  memorable 
sea,  and  made  us  pray  that  our  engines 
might  not  break  down. 

"  Since  I  took  to  the  water,"  exclaimed 
the  grey-haired  captain  in  aBtonlshment,  *'  I 
have  not  seen  the  Sound  of  Mull  like  tfaisl" 

There  were  episodes  of  private  woe 
enough  on  board  durinfc  this  ''coarse" 
passage,  but  personal  affliction  seemed  a 
small  matter  in  comparison  with  our  sub- 
lime and  awful  surroundings. 

DR.  MEREDITH'S  ASSISTANT. 

By  MARGAKBT  MOULB. 

Author  of  •'  The  Thirteenth  Brydain,"  "  Catherine Maidment's 
Burden,"  "  BeMifit  of  CUrgy,"  "  The  Vicar's  Aunt;'  etc.,  etc 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  strange  young  man  did  not  move 
one  muscle  at  this  address.  Very  coolly 
and  very  slowly  he  drew  out  a  chair 
and  sat  down  without  speaking.  Then 
he  looked  straight  up  at  Dr.  Meredith's 
face,  and  a  scarcely  repressed  tremble 
round  the  lips  was  added  to  the  dancing 
light  in  the  eyes,  which  last  was  now  an 
unmistakeable  daring  defiance,  as  keen  as 
it  was  evident. 

''  What  is  the  meaning  of  what,  Jim  t 
I  can't  answer  until  I  understand  you,  can 
I  now  %  " 

As  she  spoke  Althea  Godfrey  tossed  her 
straw  hat  on  to  the  table,  looked  at  it,  and 
I'nbbed  one  hand  through  her  short  hair. 


"  Vm  all  dusty  1 "  she  exclaimed  to  ha- 
self.  ''  Horribly  dusty  !  Jim  I "  the  sdded 
in  a  rather  louder  voice,  "  Jim,  Tve  walked 
all  the  way  from  Fern  Morton.  And,  Jin, 
I  do  hate  country  roads  1 " 

Dr.  Meredith  had  not  moved  an  inek 
since  his  first  adoption  of  his  poiidoB 
agidnst  the  door.  He  had  stood  abaoktalT 
motionless,  staring  with  a  gaze  that  isonlj 
to  be  called  transfixed  at  the  figure  oppo- 
site to  him.  Now  he  brushed  his  hud 
across  his  brow  with  much  the  same  be- 
wfldered  ficesture  that  he  had  used  in  tfafi 
street  He  seemed  to  try  to  brush  iwij 
some  veil  that  hung  across  his  sensei,  aod 
to  make  a  desperate  effort  to  see  beyond  il 

**  It  is  you,  I  suppose!"  he  said  vsgnely. 
"  I'm  not  dreaming ;  that  I  know  for  s  fiel 
And  I  suppose  I've  not  gone  dean  oat  o^ 
my  senses  since  five  o'clock." 

*<  It's  Althea  Godfrey,  if  that's  what  joi 
want  to  know,"  was  the  answer.  *'  'Thb 
be  I '  dl  right,  Jim.  I'm  not  a  tramp,  lad 
I'm  not  a  burglar,  and  I'm  not  a  lunstk!" 

There  was  an  aggressive  cheerbees  td 
unconcern  about  her  voice  and  abont  \!» 
dancing  eyes,  which  were  still  fixed  n 
Dr.  Meredith,  which  might  have  bea 
intended  —  half  in  unconsdousnen— to 
contradict  and  defy  something  which  Isj  be- 
hind ;  something  with  which  those  daiiof, 
laugUng  ejw  would  have  dropped  if 
their  owner  would  have  allowed;  eone- 
thing  with  which  the  elaborately  nunobli 
pose  of  her  figure  was  instinct ;  someihiBg 
wUch  was  fidnt,  half-amused,  haU-dsziog 
shamefacedness. 

"  I  shall  be,  though,  diractly,"  mnttend 
Dr.  Meredith. 

Then  he  seemed  to  pull  himself  together. 
By  a  great  effort  he  seemed  to  tear  ittf 
the  confusing  veil  from  his  senees,  H< 
squared  his  shoulders,  and  the  look  which 
he  had  never  moved  from  the  figure  oppo- 
site to  him  grew  direct  and  purposefnl. 

''Look  here,  Althea,"  he  said,  "I  em 
only  repeat  my  question,  as  yon  have  giTen 
me  no  answer.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this ) " 

He  spoke  with  an  emphasis  on  eicii 
word,  and  little  emphatic  pauses  between. 

The  figure  in  the  chair  was  turned  towardi 
him,  and  the  grey,  laughing  eyei  bettme 
aggressively  demure. 

*<rm  very  sorry,"  was  the  reiposee; 
"  but  I  can  only  repeat  my  answer.  I  can't 
tell  you  anything  until  you  make  jooi 
meaning  plainer." 

With  the  words  its  owner^s  shapely  arm 
and  hand  were  stretched  out  to  the  itn^ 
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hat  on  the  table,  and  Althea  span  It  sharply 
and  deftly  ronnd  like  a  teetotum. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  thb  descent 
upon  me— of  yonr  coming  down  here  in 
that  dress  1  Why  did  you  do  itt  Does 
that  convey  itself  to  yon,  Althea  t " 

**  Assuredly  it  does,  Jim.  I  can  always 
manage  to  sive  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain 
qaestioa  This  answer  is  yery  simple." 
"  Give  it|  then,  please." 
<'  Why  in  the  world  do  yon  barricade 
that  door  so,  Jim !  Are  there  bnrglars  in 
the  honse  from  whom  yon  wish  to  preserve 
me  t  Tell  me  and  then  I'll  tell  yon.  You 
don't  Imow  how  fanny  you  look  1 " 

There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  defiant 
dancing  grey  eyes  which  unconsciously 
appealed  toDr.  Meredith  so  much  as  to  make 
him  loose  his  hold  of  the  door-handle,  and 
come  a  step  or  two  into  the  room. 

"  Don't  be  so  childish  1 "  he  said,  discover- 
ing instantly  with  vexation  what  he  had 
done.  **  Gome  to  the  point,  Althea,  pray  1 " 
With  a  quick  gesture,  Althea  folded  her 
arms,  and  having  thereby  still  more  ex- 
aggerated  her  mannish  pose,  gazed  up  into 
her  questioner's  eyes,  with  the  same 
defiance— defiance  that,  for  the  moment, 
qaite  quelled  the  struggling,  half-hidden 
shamefacedness. 

"I  came  because  I  chose,  Jim.  That's 
the  answer." 

"Because  you  chose?"  echoed  Dr. 
Meredith  mechanically. 

Then,  leaving  the  door,  he  took  two  or 
three  qaick  strides  across  the  room.  Under 
her  eyelashes,  Althea  watched  liim  covertly, 
apparently  to  see  if  he  was  coming  to  her 
side.  Finding  his  steps  passed  her  by,  the 
grey  eyes  instantly  became  absorbed  in  an 
ostentatious  survey  of  the  details  of  the 
room. 

''Because  yon  chose?"  he  repeated 
blankly. 

Althea  leaned  her  two  elbows  on  the 
table,  rested  her  chin  on  her  hands,  and 
looked  at  Dr.  Meredith  across  the  comer 
of  the  table  that  was  all  that  now  separated 
them. 

<*  I  chose  to  come,  because  I  meant  to 
help  you  1 "  she  said.  "  And  I  mean  it 
still  1 "  she  added. 

«« To  help  me  t "  he  uii. 
**  To  help  yoo,"  she  repeated.    **  Didn'c 
yoa  writ)d  to  me  on  Wednesday,  to  say 
that  you  were  so  overworked  you  didn't 
know  which  way  to  turn  1 " 
She  paused. 

<«Yeii»"  Dr.  Meredith  said  slowly. 
<*Ye0;  I  certainly  did." 


"  Didn't  you  say — be  honest,  now,  I've 
got  your  letter  in  my  pocket— that  you 
conld  not  possibly  go  on  as  you  were 
doing,  and  that  at  the  same  time  you  saw 
no  prospect  of  getting  any  help,  because 
the  practice  wouldn't  stand  it,  at  present" 

Her  voice  had  exchanged  some  of  its 
defiance  for  confidence,  as  she  went  on; 
or  rather,  the  confidence  had  been  added 
to  the  defiance. 

And  Dr.  Meredith  stood  before  her,  for 
the  moment  almost  guiltily.  Before  he 
could  speak,  she  spoke  again. 

"  If  It  wasn't  true ;  if  you  were  working 
on  my  feelings  only,"  she  went  on,  '<  on 
your  own  head  be  it,  Jim  I  But  you 
wouldn't.  And  I  beUeve  it  was  quite 
true,  from  looking  at  you.  You're  looking 
tired  and  fagged— very  fagged  indeed," 
she  added,  with  a  pretty  little  movement 
of  the  chin  restbg  in  her  hands.  "  I  shall 
have  to  take  you  in  hand,  first  of  aU.  I 
wonder  if  you'll  be  as  good  a  patient  as 
that  nice  little  choking " 

"  Althea  1"  Dr.  Meredith's  voice  was 
very  tense  and  sharp.  '*  Althea  I  Don't, 
for  goodness'  sake,  go  on  talking  in  this 
absurd  manner  I  Collect  yourself,  pray, 
and  let  us  consider  what  is  the  best  thing 
to  be  done ;  the  best  course  to  take  in  this 
preposterous  situation  ! " 

**  In  what  way  t"  she  asked  coolly.  She 
was  leaning  back  in  her  chair  now,  with  one 
slighUy  clenched  hand  resting  firmly  on 
the  table.  A  curious  change  had  come 
over  her  with  her  last  measured  little 
sentence.  Her  personality  was  no  longer 
that  of  the  exaggerated  young  man,  that 
hitherto  she  had  seemed  to  be.  She  had 
become,  all  at  once,  very  much  herself; 
Althea  Godfrey;  and  Althea  Godfrey  in 
her  firmest  and  most  decided  mood. 

<*The  best  thbg  to  be  done,  to  my 
mind,"  she  added  decisively,  "is  to  con- 
sider where  I  had  better  go  to  find 
lodgings.  There  are  decent  rooms  to  be 
had  somewhere,  I  suppose  f "  There  was 
just  a  slight  shade  of  anxiety  in  her  voice 
as  she  spoke  the  last  words. 

*' Lodgings  1"  exclaimed  Dr.  Meredith. 
"  Sooms  1  Are  you  mad,  Althea  t  Upon 
my  word,  I  think  you  must  be." 

"  Why  ? " 

The  monosyllable  was  spoken  very 
steadily.  If  the  defiant  light  in  her  eyes 
wavered  for  a  moment,  the  wavering  was 
so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible. 

^'  Why  1  Need  you  ask  t  Gould  any 
sane  woman  dream  for  a  moment  of  stay- 
bg  here  t " 
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"  I  am  quite  sane,  and  I  intend^  not 
only  to  talk  of  it,  bat  to  do  it." 

Am  she  spoke,  Althea  lifted  her  head 
and  looked  eteadily  into  Dr.  Meredith's 
eyes  with  a  light  of  resolntion  stronger 
even  than  the  defiance,  shining  in  her  own. 

He  met  her  gaze  equally  steadily.  For 
a  long  minute  &e  two  gazed  at  eadi  other 
in  perfect  silence.  Then  Dr.  Meredith 
made  a  half-choked  inarticulate  sound 
which  was  more  expressive  in  its  inarticu- 
lateness than  any  words  could  have  been, 
and  turning  on  his  heel,  stalked  past 
Althea  to  the  window,  where  he  stood 
sturing  at  the  red-brick  garden  wall,  as  if 
the  sight  might  help  him  to  arrange  the 
chaotic  tumult  of  thought  which  was 
making  his  senses  whirl  He  felt  like  a 
man  in  a  dream,  a  dream  which  had  sud- 
denly enveloped  his  senses  at  the  moment 
when  he  pulled  up  in  the  street  on  his  way 
home,  and  swept  away  everything  else 
before  it.  The  afternoon,  the  thoughts 
and  incidents  of  his  day's  work,  were  all 
as  wholly  removed  from  him  now  as  if 
they  had  taken  place  in  another  sphere. 
Nothing  seemed  real,  and  nothing  seemed 
either  possible  or  impossible,  in  the  con- 
fused, dazed  world  in  which  he  found 
himself. 

As  in  a  bad  dream  incident  after  inci- 
dent, each  more  unreal  and  impossible 
thtai  the  last,  seems  to  develope  out  of 
vagueness,  so  it  was  with  him.  First,  he 
had  been  absolutely  stunned,  as  it  were, 
by  the  sight  of  Althea  Godfrey  at  his  side 
in  the  road;  then  his  bewildered  brain 
had  had  to  tiy  and  realise  the  fact  that  she 
herself,  in  the  flesh,  was  sitting  at  this 
moment  here,  in  his  presence,  in  his  own 
room;  and,  lastly,  he  had  been  wholly 
carried  off  Ids  feet  by  her  statement  as  to 
her  intentions. 

The  more  he  tried  to  arrange  things 
in  his  mind,  the  more  he  tried  to  think  of 
what  was  best  and  reasonable  for  him  to 
say,  or  to  do,  the  more  the  whole  situa- 
tion rose  before  him  in  an  immensity  of 
bewildered  incredulity  that  took  from  him 
every  shred  of  judgement,  and  eveiy  par- 
ticle of  concentration. 

Three  minutes  passed,  but  they  might, 
for  all  he  knew,  have  been  three  hours, 
before  the  cause  of  all  this  bewilderment 
broke  in  upon  it. 

*' Jim,*'  Althea  Godfrey  said. 

Mechanically,  in  the  merest  instinctive 
answer  to  his  name.  Dr.  Meredith  turned 
round — half  hoping,  he  did  not  know  how 
or  why,  that  the  dream  might  have  been  a 


dream  indeed,  and  that^  turning,  he  should 
find  it  so.  But  he  was  doomM  to  resliie 
the  contrary  at  once. 

*^  Look  here,"  she  continued, "  I  have  not 
had  this  thing  fairly  out  yet.  Listen  to  m&* 

Dr.  Meredith  showing  no  signs  of  doing 
otherwise,  the  grey  eyes  wiSeh  hsd  in- 
spected his  face  to  discover  whether  b 
meant  to  obey  or  no,  left  it  and  fixed  theo- 
selves  on  the  wall  just  above  his  hesd. 

"  You  must  look  at  what  I  liave  to  eaj 
reasonably,"  she  went  on.  No  ansmr, 
opposing  or  otherwise,  came  from  him,  and 
she  seemed  to  bring  to  an  end  her  ^ 
paratory  breaking  of  the  ground,  sod  to 
attack  her  argument  detendhiedly. 

*'You  cannot  deny — ^yon  hxn  not 
attempted  to  deny — ^that  you  are  ovar- 
worked,  and  must  have  help.  I  shoald 
like  to  know  who  is  a  more  proper  perm 
to  help  you,  than  I ;  and  who  has  a  better 
right.  As  to  my  powers,  you  know  all 
about  them,  and  you've  said  often  enoogk 
that  you  believed  in  them.  I  am  bettv 
qualified  than  any  ordinary  assistant  joa 
could  get,  and  I  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience to  make  me  useful.  I  as 
perfectly  strong,  physically ;  I  have  bo 
work  whatever  of  my  own  at  preeent;! 
acknowledge  no  claims  on  me  greater  tku 
yours.  lu  fact,"  here  the  grey  eyei  wm 
suddenly  brought  down  from  their  lerelto 
Dr.  Meredith's  face,  **  Jim,  I  cannot  hiu 
you  slave  yourself  to  death  while  I  cu 
prevent  it,  and  I  do  not  mean  to,"  Then 
had  been  an  odd  softening  in  h« 
trenchant  tones  with  the  last  rather  ns- 
expected  turn  to  her  argument,  snd  the 
grey  eyes  shone  with  something  that  vk 
neither  triumph  nor  defiance.  "Yoawe 
that,  Jim,  dear  1 "  she  added. 

For  Dr.  Meredith,  that  tone  in  her  ?oie« 
and  that  altered  something  in  her  ej« 
seemed  to  make  a  way  out  of  his  dreaoL 
His  face  changed  as  U  he  touched  iofli«- 
thing  real,  and  something  familiar,  too^ 
ahd  took  his  stand  on  it. 

«  My  dear  girl,"  he  said,  coming,  ai  1» 
spoke,  much  nearer  to  the  grey-clad  yoang 
man,  and  resting  his  hand  on  the  backed 
her  chair,  "  don't  think  for  one  iniuot 
that  I  fail  to  understand  what  made  yoo 
think  of  this  wild  plan ;  I  do  no^  in  troth. 
I  know  it  was  your  love  for  me;  and, 
Althea,  Tm  grateful  to  yon  with  all  dj 
heart  for  the  thought  But  it's  wholly  oat 
of  the  question  that  you  should  carry  it  into 
practice.  You  must  see  that,  in  your  heirt 

He  paused,  and  she  wheeled  totmd  in  bff 
chair  towards  him. 
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"  Bat  I  do  not  aoe  that   I  wholly  refuae 

to  allow  that  it  is  aa    If "  ahe  hesitated 

and  broke  off,  and  all  at  once,  for  a 
moment,  that  anppresaed  ahamefaeednesa 
aaserted  itaelf,  and  the  grey  eyea  anddenly 
fell  to  the  floor.  It  waa  but  for  a  moment, 
though.  Before  the  panae  had  laated  more 
than  a  aecond,  they  were  raiaed,  and  it  had 

gone  into  the  bad^proand  again.  "  If " 

ahe  began,  In  an  oddly  oneertain  tone. 
And  then  ahe  broke  off  again.  ^'You 
know  aa  well  aa  I  do  that  it  waa  the  only 
thing  to  be  done,"  ahe  added,  and  the 
defiance  in  her  tone  waa  aomehow  not 
addreaaed  to  Dr.  Meredith  alone,  bat  to 
herself  alao.  *'  Yoa  know  that  the  people 
here  woald  never  have  accepted,  or  be- 
lieved in,  a  woman  doctor,  aa  auch,  even  if 
it  had  been  poaalble,  which  it  waa  not, 
naturally,  for  me  to  come  here  and  atay  in 
— in  my  own  peraon.  If  that's  all,  Jim, 
it  ia  notUng;  it'a  an  affair  of  mine  and 
not  of  yours,  and  entirely  my  private  con- 
cern. NotUng  mora"  She  had  apoken 
rapidly  and  hotly,  and  now  ahe  atopped 
abrapt^y.  She  paoaed  a  moment,  and  the 
cornera  of  her  apirited  month  relaxed  a 
little.  "And  conaider  now,"  ahe  went 
on,  ''how  excellently  I  have  begun.  Con- 
aider  what  flying  coloura  I  came  off  with 
just  now.  The  people  who  were  frighten- 
ing my  little  choking  boy  into  fits  took 
as  kindly  to  your  new  assistant  as  if  he 
had  been  friends  with  them  all  his  life." 

The  recollection  brought  back  to  Althea'a 
eyea  the  dancing,  aaucy  light. 

*<There'a  my  name,  too,  Jiml"  ahe 
added  gleefully.  "  Dr.  Godfrey  I  It'a  aa 
true  aa  true  1 " 

A  feeling  of  keen  delight  in  the  aucceaa 
of  the  paat  hour,  and  alao  the  aucceaa 
which  ahe  beHeved  herself  to  be  just  at- 
taining with  Dr.  Meredith  now,  was  de- 
veloping the  mischievous  enjoyment  into 
excited  triumph. 

But,  precisely  as  her  eyes  brightened, 
Dr.  Meredith's  darkened.  The  gentle, 
softened  air  which  had  first  come  to  him 
when  he  moved  towards  her  had  lasted 
until  now.  He  had  been  evidently  waiting, 
prepared  to  expostulate  again,  gently  and 
forbearingly  aa  before. 

But  aa  he  aaw  the  excitement  in  her 
manner,  all  trace  of  gentleneaa  and  forbear- 
ance vanished  from  him.  He  took  his  hand 
from  her  chair,  and  moved  abruptly  away, 
a  frown  settling  down  into  deep  lines  on 
hia  brow. 

''  It  is  not  your  private  concern  1 "  he 
said   sharply.    "It  ia  mine   alao  I    Yon 


cannot  auppose  that  it  is  anything  but 
extremely  painful  to  me — ^you  don't  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  I  shall  allow " 

Althea  interrupted  him.  A  sudden 
wave  of  ho£  colour  had  swept  over  her  face, 
and  her  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"Your  permission  is  not  asked,  you 
see."  The  crisp  impulsiveness  of  her  voice 
seemed  to  suggest  something  behind  of  a 
highly  inflammable  nature.  "  And  there's 
no  occasion  for  you  to  give  yourself  any 
pain  on  my  account,  I  assure  you." 

The  hostility  which  had  developed  so 
suddenly  in  her  tone — so  suddenly  indeed 
that  it  might  have  suggested,  if  Dr. 
Meredith's  mental  condition  had  not  been 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  suggestions,  a  sense 
of  weakness  within — acted  upon  his  sorely 
perturbed  mind  much  as  a  sudden  draught 
of  BXt  acts  upon  a  smouldering  fire. 

"That  may  be  your  opinion,"  he  said 
hotly.  "  I'm  sorry  I  can't  agree  with  you  ! 
I  don't  want  to  put  into  words  what  I  feel 
on  the  subject,  because  it  wouldn't  be 
pleasant  to  either  of  us.  But  that  you 
should  so  far  forget  yourself *' 

But  again  he  was  interrupted.  That  in- 
flammable something  within  the  grey- 
waistcoated  breast  which  was  heaving  ex- 
citedly, now  burst  into  open  flame  of  the 
fiercest  and  hottest  description.  And 
Althea  had  sprung  to  her  feet,  with  her 
head  thrown  back  and  her  eyes  flashing. 

"  Forgetting  myself  i "  she  cried.  From 
the  exceeding  indignation  of  her  voice  it 
would  have  seemeid  that  Dr.  Meredith 
stood  to  anawer,  not  only  for  hia  own 
apeech,  but  aa  the  peraonification  6f 
something  that  could  not  be  too  violently 
repulsed.  "How  dare  you  say  such  a 
thing  as  that,  Jimt  It  is  you  who  are 
forgetting  yourselfi  I  think  I " 

"Which  only  shows  that  you  don't 
know  what  you're  saying,  as  I  hope  to 
Heaven  you  don't  know  what  you're 
doing  1 "  he  retorted  hotly,  the  fire  of  his 
feeling  burning  hotter,  as  it  seemed,  by 
contact  with  hers.  "Now,  look  here, 
Althea,  we'll  have  no  more  words  about  it. 
There'a  a  train  back  to  town  from  Fern 
Morton  in  about  an  hour'a  time,  and  you'll 
go  back  in  it.  And  I  hope,  with  aU  my 
Bonl,  that  by  thia  time  to-morrow  you  will  be 
aaaorryaslam  that  you  were  such  a— «uch 
a "  Dr.  Meredith  here  became  inarticu- 
late, though  by  no  meana  lesa  vehement 

It  ia  comparatively  easy  for  a  man — 
even  for  a  man  in  Dr.  Meredith'a  turbulent 
frame  of  mind — to  issue  commands,  but 
their  fulfilment  is  another  matter. 
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Althea  stood  fftelng  him  for  a  moment, 
the  colour  coming  and  going  In  her  face  in 
great  baming  rtuheSi  her  eyes  dilated  and 
Inminoos,  her  featares  qaiyering. 

Then,  with  a  fiercely  feminine  gesture 
which  sat  most  quaintly  upon  the  slender 
mascnline-looking  figure,  a  sadden  passion 
of  defiance  flamed  np  in  her  eyes,  and  she 
stamped  her  foot. 

••  I  won't  go ! "  she  said.  ••  I  won't,  I 
won'e,  Jim !    And  yon  can't  make  me ! " 

They  stood  confronting  one  anotheri 
Dr.  Meredith  with  a  kind  of  dazed,  in- 
credolous  realisation  of  the  undeniable 
truth  of  her  last  words  struggling  in  his 
expression  with  his  fiery  indignation ;  his 
assistant  crimson  from  brow  to  chin,  her 
fierce,  defiant  eyes  full  of  tears,  immoveable 
determination  trembling  in  every  line  of 
her  face,  her  fingers  tearing  desperately  at  a 
pocket-handkerchief  that  resembled  a  small 
sheet.  And  at  this  auspicious  moment  at 
the  door  of  the  room  there  came  a  tap,  a 
low,  persistent,  confidential  tap  that  Dr. 
Meredith  knew  too  well 

"If  you  please,  sir;  sir,  if  you  please." 

It  was  Mrs.  French's  voice,  and  its  tone 
was  urgent  An  expression  of  despair 
mingled  with  the  other  expressions  already 
contending  for  pre-eminence  on  Dr.  Mere- 
dith's face,  and  he  called  out  incoherently 
and  hopelessly : 

*<All  right,  Mrs.  French.  Byand-by. 
Say  I'm  coming." 

Bat  Mrs.  French  was  not  to  be  thus 
disposed  of. 

•'Yes,  sir,"  she  said.  "But  there's 
somebody  come  for  you  very  particular — 
from  two  places,  please,  sir.  And  they  say 
they're  dying,  sir  1 " 

Mechanically,  like  a  man  moving  in  a 
nightmare,  Dr.  Meredith  strode  across  the 
room  to  the  door.  His  assistant,  her  face 
still  alight  with  passionate  feeling,  had 
turned  her  head  sharply  on  the  woman's 
last  words,  and  she  stood  now,  her  hand 
clenched  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  listening 
intently. 

Dr.  Meredith  unlocked  the  door,  and 
opened  it  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 


•'  Who  is  it  1 "  he  said  rongUy.  <*  Whit 
isitt" 

«•  It's  from  Mr.  Marlitt's  lodge.  Sun 
ders  has  took  a  turn  for  the  worse,  air. 
And  would  you  go  at  once,  please.  A&d 
there's  a  groom  from  Orchard  Cooit, 
sir,  come  jost  at  the  same  minute.  Little 
Miss  Alice  Malnwaring  has  fallen  into  the 
fire  and  burnt  heraelf  awfoL  And  vi!l 
you  go  there  this  minute,  sir,  too,  pleue." 

Dr.  Meredith's  endurance  touched  iti 
limits.  He  took  refuge  in  insane  ui 
helpless  irony. 

**  To  both  of  them  at  once  1 "  he  niJ. 
"  Yes,  Mrs.  French,  of  course  I  wOL  Hof 
could  you  suppose  I  should  hesitate  for  i 
moment  1  Ii's  absolutely  impossible  tbt  I 
should  leave  Mary  Combe  this  evening,  bm 
of  course,  one  place  more  or  less  ii  of  i» 
consequence  under  the  dreamstuea 
Don't  let  any  one  be  at  all  uneasy.'* 

A  conviction  entered  Mrs.  FieneVi 
mind  at  that  moment,  never  afteririidi 
to  be  completely  uprooted,  that  hard  woA 
had  told  upon  Dr.  Meredith  at  lait,  isi 
he  was  temporarily  unaccountable  for  lik 
speech.  She  was  staring  at  the  crack  of  tbe 
door  with  a  face  of  horrified  bewildermeDt, 
when  the  door  was  suddenly  and  eooHj 
opened  from  behind  him,  and  the  grey-clad 
figure  of  the  new  assistant  came  to  her  vk'. 

"VA  better  take  the  fresh  eaae,  d 
course  ! "  the  young  man  observed  ealolj 
to  Dr.  Meredith.  **  Where's  the  mesienger, 
my  good  woman  t  He's  brought  a  trap  oi 
some  kind,  I  suppose  t " 

And  with  one  glance  at  Dr.  Meredith,  t 
glance  which  hurled  at  him  defiance,  de- 
termination, and  triumph,  that  gentlemi&'< 
assistant  strode  out  of  the  room  withi 
swinging  step,  and  disappeared. 

"Shall  I  teU  the  boy  from  Miriitt'its 
you're  coming,  sir  t " 

With  an  expletive  before  the  force  ini 
directness  of  which  Mrs.  French  retreit^i 
to  the  other  side  of  the  paesige,  Dr. 
lUeredith  broke  into  a  discordant  langb. 

"Oh  yes,  I  suppose  so ! "  he  said  reekieolj' 
"  Things  have  arranged  themselves,  yoa  ks, 
Mrs.  French.    Tell  him  I'm  coming/' 
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qf  Greyttonef"  etc.,  etc. 
CHAPTER  XXXIII.      IN    SIGHT  OF  DANGER. 

It  ia  very  easy  to  drift  down  a  stream. 
What  is  difficult  is  to  seize  an  overhanging 
branch  and  to  resist  the  current 

Forster  and  Penelope  saw  no  reason  to 
pause  in  that  pleasant  drifting ;  Forster, 
becaase  he  sileneed  his  conscience  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  making  up  for  Philip's 
neglect,  and  Penelope,  becaase  she  was 
carried  away  by  the  strength  of  this  new 
joy.  The  laxnry  abont  her  had  weidcened 
some  of  the  old  strength  of  purpose.  Ease 
has  many  hidden  snares,  and  those  who 
have  not  been  used  to  it  from  chUdhood 
fall  more  easily  into  these  hidden  pitfalls. 

Outwardly  all  seemed  very  natural,  very 
pleasant.  Forster  daily  became  stronger, 
and  some  of  the  old  buoyancy  apparently 
was  returning  to  him.  Dora  became 
happier  about  him,  and  wrote  letters  to 
her  mother  full  of  delight  about  the  place 
and  of  admiration  for  the  Princess,  who 
was,  she  said,  so  kind  and  considerate,  that 
she  was  fast  curing  Forster  of  his  weakness. 
She  told  Adela  about  the  walks  they  took, 
and  how  Forster  was  getting  so  strong  that 
they  were  proposing  to  ascend  the  great 
mountain,  and  were  now  only  waiting  for 
a  suitable  day. 

Dora  was  young  enough  to  be  blinded 
by  the  outwardly  easy  intercourse,  with 
which  no  stranger  or  onlooker  could  have 
found  fault.  She  did  not  know  that 
Penelope's  gentleness  and  softness  were 
quite  new  to  her.  She  could  not  guess 
when    the  four  sat  round  the  fixe  after 


dinner  if  the  weather  were  chilly,  or  strolled 
slowly  up  the  glen  path  on  a  warm  moon- 
light evening,  that  her  brother  was  living  a 
life  entirely  new  to  him,  and  entirely  foreign 
to  his  old  ideas.  They  naturally  separated 
into  two  couples;  the  Dake  was  amused 
with  Dora's  simple  light-heartedness  and 
bright  young  enthusiasm,  whilst  Penelope 
and  Forster,  in  low,  soft  tones,  discussed 
many  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  Forster 
was  the  one  whose  voice  was  more  usually 
heard,  and  Penelope  listened,  drinking  in 
his  ways  and  his  ideas. 

To  some  the  life  might  have  seemed 
monotonous,  but  that  suggestion  did  not 
enter  into  the  minds  of  Forster  and  Dora. 
At  times  Forster  and  Penelope  were  left 
alone  for  a  little  while,  and  then  a  strange 
shyness  descended  upon  them,  and  a  dan- 
gerous silence  enveloped  them.  But  what 
could  they  say  which  all  the  world  might 
not  heart  Penelope  would  not  think  of 
the  future.  She  wanted  to  live  only  in 
the  present,  she  did  not  wish  to  look 
forward.  "Sow  was  the  moment  when  life 
could  be  enjoyed,  now,  and  she  grasped 
the  moment^  feariiDg  only  her  inability  to 
enjoy  it  enough. 

Philip's  name  was  no  longer  mentioned 
between  them ;  it  was  only  the  Duke  who 
occasionally  alluded  to  the  absent  master 
of  the  Palace — a  master  whom  no  one  re- 
ognised,  and  whom  no  one  wished  to  see. 
Dora,  too,  sometimes  wondered  what  Philip 
was  doing  out  there  in  the  African  colony; 
she  even  reminded  Forster  that  only  when 
he  went  back  could  Philip  (K>me  home; 
but  Forster  merely  replied  that  that  was 
not  a  fact,  for  Philip  was  not  really  bound 
to  remain. 

"  Mr.  Winskell  is  so  good  Pm  sure  he 
won't  leikVd  the  sheep  in  the  wilderness," 
sud  Dora,  kugUng.    The   brother  and 
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sister  were  alone  when  she  spoke  thus.  A 
reserve  which  Dora  coold  not  explain  to 
herself  made  her  chary  of  mentioning  the 
absent  hosband  to  Penelope. 

«I  do  not  understand  Philip/' replied 
Forster,  then  he  changed  the  conversation. 

It  was  the  day  after  this  remark  was 
made  that,  when  the  party  met  at  break- 
fast, Penelope  exclaimed : 

*'  We  have  not  waited  in  vain.  To-day 
is  quite  perfect  for  our  ascent,  I  will  send 
a  boy  early  to  take  up  our  provisions,  and 
if  you  feel  equal  to  it,  Mr.  Bethune,  I  think 
it  will  not  be  too  hot" 

**  I  am  sure  I  shall  enjoy  it,"  said  Forster, 
looking  at  the  Duke.  "  You  will  come  too  9" 

"  I  am  afraid  I  can't  come  to-day,  Pene- 
lope. Oldcom  has  made  me  promise  to 
go  with  him  to  the  old  plantation.  There 
are  trees  to  be  marked.  He  is  so  seldom 
at  liberty  that  I  n^uat  go." 

"  That  is  disappointuiff,"  said  Dora. 

"  But  you  must  go  all  the  same.  To- 
morrow we  might  row  to  ttie  end  of  the 
lakci  and  the  little  steamer  or  the  carriage 
might  take  us  back." 

For  one  moment  Penelope  wondered  If 
they  should  wait  for  her  unde,  then  she 
decUed  that  scruples  were  fooliiih.  Dora 
would  bewiththem«andMn.Grundyseldom 
had  time  to  visit  this  glen.  A  few  tourists 
would  perhaps  be  found  on  the  summit, 
but  tourists  were,  In  Penelope's  eyesi  hardly 
human  beings.  So  the  preparatfons  were 
made,  and  Forster  felt  almost  a  boy  again 
as  he  helped  the  Princess  to  pack  some 
baskets.  The  lad  was  despatched  with  the 
mountain  pony,  and  an  hour  later  the  three 
started  up  the  glen.  Dora  flitted  hither 
and  thither,  collecUng  flowers^  hunting  for 
rare  ferns.  Conversation  was  almost  im- 
possible till  the  noisy  Bothery  was  left 
behind,  but  the  voices  of  nature  spoke  for 
them,  usfasg  a  thousand  new  terms  of  love. 

Then  they  reached  the  gate,  and  paused. 
Dora  had  started  off  with  Nero  to  pick  some 
wild  roses  growing  a  little  off  the  path. 
Forster  leant  on  the  gate  to  rest,  for  tibey 
had  promised  themselves  to  take  everything 
very  easily. 

"It  certainly  is  a  perfect  day,  Princess," 
said  Forster,  and  then  he  smiled  to  himself 
at  the  remembrance  of  his  former  objection 
to  this  name.  Now  it  seemed  the  only 
tide  fit  for  this  perfect  woman. 

Penrie  noted  his  words,  and  her  heart 
beat  faster.  How  grand  and  noble  he  was, 
how  handsome  he  looked  now  that  he  was 
so  much  stronger  1  How  well  they  two  could 
have  understood  all  that  was  best  in  life  1 


'*  Yes,"  she  said  sofdy,  as  if  tUnUng  of 
something  else ;  "  it  is  a  beantifol  day.  If 
only  one  could  be  sure  of  other  besntifQl 
days.  It  Is  the  certainty  that  the  fine  diji 
must  pass  away  which  Is  so  saddening." 

"  But  the  remembrance  of  beauty  cu 
never  be  taken  away.  You  hsTe  beeo 
very  kind,  Princess,  to  let  me  stay  ban, 
and  to — to— do  me  so  much  good." 

"  It's  not  good  of  me  at  ali,"  she  tt- 
swered,  blushing  in  spite  of  herself. 

«Do  you  know,"  he  contbued,  "tk 
the  thought  of  your  londineu  oppreutd 
me  strongly  in  my  illness.  I  blamed  mj- 
self  for  having  brought  it  about,  ud 
then " 

*<  You  should  not  have  done  so." 

«  Then  I  noticed  how  little  the  one  who 
should  have  cared  fior  you  dwelt  upon  it 
Do  you  know  that  you  caused  the  fint  nil 
quarrel  between  me  and  Pliilipf"  Thii 
was  the  first  time  Forster  had  alluded  to 
this  subject. 

*'Ohl  did  you  quarrel  t"  she  aikfld 
hurriedly. 

"Yes;  I  could  not  understand  iui. 
ELnowing  you,  I  was  sure ** 

''But  you  don't  know  me,"  aniwend 
Penzle  hurriedly,  greatly  longing  to  tdl 
him  the  truth. 

At  this  moment  Nero  eame  bonndiBg 
back,  and  Dora  soon  followed  Urn. 

"  Pm  sure  Pve  found  It." 

'*  Found  what  f "  said  Forster  riMently. 

"The  moonwort  It  is  very  small,  a 
the  cows  have  kindly  spared  it  I 
Mr.  De  Lucy  I  should  find  it,  and  lie  dU 
not  believe  me.  Oh,  Penelope,  yos  doft't 
know  how  that  man  contradicts  me  1  Hs 
really  is  the  most  disagreeable  peno&I 
have  ever  met." 

*'  I  thought  that  he  was  a  very  saperim 
Individual." 

*'  Yes,  superior,  but  oh  1  I  hate  sapcrioi 


men. 

''They  spend  much  time  in  spsiDOfr 
certainly,"  said  Forster,  walking  on,  ui 
wishing  that  Dora  had  bemi  at  this  mo- 
ment anywhere,  anywhere  oat  of  the  YaIa 
of  the  Bothery. 

Then  they  begm  to  climb  the  ban 
mountain  side.  Tlie  littk  path,  seen  in 
ahead,  rose  higher  and  liigher,  dlDging;  u 
it  werei  to  the  hillside.  Soft  sobumt 
clouds  floated  lazily  above  them;  and  in- 
visible larks  added  their  song  to  thi 
chorus  of  joy.  Now  and  then  the  ihe^ 
followed  by  several  lai^e  lambs,  mibsd  i& 
frightened  at  nothing,  and  the  hsy  eovi, 
heedless  of  them,  chewed  the  short  grao. 
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As  they  rose  higher  among  looee,  grey 
boulders,  partly  covered  with  ferns  or  low 
grass,  they  coold  only  walk  in  single  file. 
They  kept  the  grey  wall  ever  in  sight,  bat 
it  seemed  an  endless  pilgrimage  to  reach  it. 

Penelope  remembMed  the  day  she  had 
walked  ap  there  alone,  and  how  Philip 
had  come  to  her  rescae.  She  tried  to  put 
away  that  remembrance,  only  conscious 
how  much  happier  she  was  now  than  she 
had  been  that  day. 

At  times  Forater  walked  beside  her, 
ready  to  give  her  a  helping  hand ;  now 
and  then  she  actually  accepted  it,  though 
help  was  retJly  quite  unnecessary  to  this 
mountain  maid. 

At  last  they  reached  the  gate  and 
looked  down  into  the  great  basin -like 
hollow,  where  the  high  tarn  slept  peace- 
fully,  and  where  above  it  rose  the  real 
summit.  On  either  side  of  the  tarn  was 
the  buttress-like  neck  of  land,  by  climbing 
up  which  the  summit  might  he  gained,  but 
first  they  had  to  go  down  to  the  tarn, 
walking  through  long  grass  and  manh  and 
sluggish  rivulets. 

"  You  must  take  care  of  your  footing," 
said  Forster.    *' You  might  stumble  here." 

Then  suddenly  Dora  called  out : 

'*Look  at  this  dearest  little  nest.  It  is 
all  woven  in  with  the  dry  grass,  but  the 
birds  have  long  ago-forsaken  it." 

The  nest  was  a  very  slight  fabric,  and 
yet  it  was  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
fearful  storms  that  so  often  sweep  over  the 
mountain  tarns.  It  had  once  been  a  home, 
and  love  had  built  it.  Penelope  stooped 
down  and  examined  it,  replacing  it  gently 
where  Dora  had  found  it. 

Then  they  proceeded^  after  stopping  to 
gaze  at  the  deep  blue  waters  of  the  tarn. 
Now  there  was  no  fear  of  being  stopped 
by  any  difficulty.  Forster  was  beside  her, 
and  Penelope  led  the  way,  smiling  happily 
as,  now  and  then,  her  companion  warned 
her  of  danger. 

Dora  was  delighted  at  the  stiff  climb 
which  awaited  them,  nor  was  she  easily 
persuaded  to  be  careful,  though  the  danger 
of  a  false  step  was  not  to  be  lightly 
estimated. 

However,  nothing  exciting  occurred,  and 
when  they  reached  tiie  spot  where  on  a 
former  occasion  Penelope  had  been  stopped, 
and  where  Philip  had  come  to  rescue  her, 
she  did  not  like  the  remembrance  of  it. 
There  he  had  so  tenderly  helped  her,  and 
there  his  lionest  face  had  had  a  ray  of 
hope  in  it.  She  hurried  away  from 
Forster's  side  for  a  minute,  and  without 


his  knowing  the  reason,  he  felt  the  change 
in  her.  She  would  not  accept  his  help, 
and  she  was  silent  for  the  rest  of  the  climb. 
Bat  when  they  reached  the  cairn,  and 
when  Dora  exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  feeling  passed  away.  Forster's 
brightness  returned,  and  all  was  again 
joyfoL 

"  If  only  I  could  get  our  poor  fellows 
here  and  make  them  admire  all  this 
beauty,"  said  Forster,  in  spite  of  himself 
thinking  of  the  colony.  '*  The  mind,  how- 
ever, is  its  own  place,  and  they  might  not 
feel  elevated  even  by  the  sight  of  these 
blue  ranges," 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  you  doubt  before, 
Forster,  that  your  dear  fellows  had  not  as 
sensitive  feelings  as  our  own/'  exclaimed 
Dora.  "I  am  afraid  doubt  has  entered 
your  strong  castle." 

•(  I  am  afraid  it  has." 

"At  least,  you  do  not  doubt  that  you 
are  hungiy,"  said  Penelope,  smiling. 

Then  the  boy  was  told  to  unpack  the 
hamper,  and  the  present  was  once  more 
doudless. 

*'Do  you  know,  dear  Princess,  that  you 
have  quite  enchanted  us,"  remarked  Dora, 
when  the  three  sat  quietly  enjoying  the 
peaks  and  their  varying  shadows.  *'  Forster 
has  not  spoken  of  returning  home,  and  this 
morning  mother  sent  me  a  letter  wishing 
to  know  when  we  proposed  doing  so. 
Adela  adds  that  the  De  Lucys  thbk  of 
coming  up  here  for  a  few  days  on  their 
way  to  Scotland.    Isn't  that  odd  %  '* 

*'  Yes,"  said  Forster  quickly,  <*  we  must 
be  thinking  of  going  away  soon." 

'<  Why  must  you  t  You  are  not  strong 
enoueh  yet  to  go  back  to — to  AMca." 

*'  H  not  there,  at  all  events  I  have  many 
friends  who  will  be  wanting  me.  I  have 
forsaken  them  for  a  long  time." 

Forster  spoke  wearily.  The  old  enthu- 
siasm about  his  work  seemed  gone. 

"  You  must  wait,  at  all  events,  till  the 
De  Lucys  come.  They  will  go  to  the 
*  Lake  Hotel,'  I  suppose.  It  is  very  com- 
fortable there,  I  believe." 

"  I  prefer  our  solitude,"  said  Forster  a 
little  sadly,  for  however  sweet  their  solitude 
had  been,  where  was  to  be  the  end  of  it? 

To-day  for  the  first  time  there  came  to 
him  the  feeling  that  there  must  be  an 
end,  and  that  there  was  something  very 
weskening  in  this  earthly  paradise,  He 
felt  powerless  to  decide;  he  only  knew 
that  to  be  near  Penelope  was  at  present 
his  heaven. 

Outwardly  they  bandied  merry  words. 
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Don'a  Bpirlto  never  flagged — why  ahonld 
they  f  Her  mind  reflected  all  the  goodneu 
and  the  beauty  about  her^  and  waa  incapable 
at  preaent  of  perceiving  the  evil.  Beaidea, 
Forater'a  presence  meant  for  her  everytliing 
that  waa  higheat  and  beat  on  earth. 

Then  they  had  relnctantlv  to  make  a 
move.  Though  they  had  aaid  nothing  of 
a  private  nature,  Penelope  knew  that  ahe 
and  Forater  underatood  that  worda  are 
poor  meaaengerf,  and  that  there  ia  aome- 
tUng  stronger  than  language. 

*<  We  ahall  often  think  of  thia  afternoon," 
he  add,  including  Dora  because  he  waa 
obliged  to  do  ao. 

« Uncle  will  regret  not  having  come 
with  us/'  answered  Penelope,  angry  with 
herself  for  saying  anything  so  common- 
place, but  Incapable  of  finding  anything 
else  auitable  for  Dora'a  ears. 

«  Which  way  shall  we  go  down  t "  asked 
Dora. 

"  If  you  are  not  afraid,  I  can  take  you 
down  a  ateep  but  a  much  ahorter  way  than 
we  came,  oi^y  we  must  cross  the  old  wood 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  valley." 

<<That  will  be  delightful.  We  have 
never  been  there.  Is  that  where  the  Doke 
was  going  to  mark  trees  t "  said  Dora. 

"  Yea ;  but  he  will  have  gone  home  long 
before  we  get  there.'* 

Again  Penelope  led  the  way,  and  thb 
time  Forater  no  longer  pretended  to  himaelf 
that  he  waa  acting  the  "preux  chevalier"; 
aa  he  noted  her  every  movement,  her 
perfect  figure,  her  face  withita  pure  outline 
and  exquisite  colouring,  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  overwhelmed  him. 

He  was  in  love  with  her,  in  love  with 
Philip's  neglected  wife,  and  be  was  sinning 
in  thought  if  not  in  deed.  He,  Forster 
Bethune,  whose  life  had  been  stainless, 
whose  reputation  as  a  philanthropist 
was  widespread !  What  would  the  world 
say  if  it  knew  this?  What  would  his 
mother  and  his  sister  sayf  Even  his 
father,  retired  book-worm  that  he  waa, 
would  not  hia  gentlemanly  aense  of  honour 
be  entirely  horrified  by  hearing  that  hia 
only  aon  had  fallen  ao  low  I  The  truth 
alao  horrified  him,  but  the  fact  gave  him 
intense  happiness.  He  loved  her ;  he  could 
not  marry  her,  he  could  do  nothing,  but 
he  loved  her,  and  he  must  not  even  let  her 
know  it  He  hated  himself  for  realising 
the  position,  but  now  self-blindness  could 
go  no  farther. 

At  last  they  reached  the  edge  of  the 
mountain.  The  descent  to  the  head  of  the 
valley  below  waa  ateep,  but  not  impossible. 


After  thia  one  could  aave  aloogbesdbf 
taking  the  oppoaite  path  into  the  wood 
which  Penelope  had  mentioned. 

They  did  not  hurry  themselves,  bo  thit 
by  the  time  they  had  reached  the  entnnce 
of  the  wood  the  sun  was  sinking  fait,  mi 
the  ahadowa  already  looked  mystcdou 
atriking  acroaa  the  long  viata  of  fir  stooi. 

Then  again  alienee  fell  on  them,  isi 
the  myatery  of  life,  and  of  their  liyoi  it 
particular,  enveloped  the  Prineeas  and  her 
lover,  whilat  to  Dora  the  place  only  rag 
geated  a  new  hunting-field  for  atrange  feni 
and  flowera. 

It  ao  happened  that  now  Forster  foood 
himself  several  times  walking  alone  visk 
Penelope. 

At  last  Dora's  voice  waa  again  heard  u 
ahe  came  running  up  to  them. 

**  Oh,  Forater,  I've  aeen  auch  a  dampd 
beech  fern  1  I  must  dig  it  up ;  bak  h  ii 
getting  chilly,  you  ought  not  to  be  ooi 
Do  make  him  get  home  quickly,  im 
Princeaa,  and  then  nae  your  authority  era 
him.  Ob,  Forater,  give  me  your  bi^^ 
pocket-handkerchief  to  carry  home  nj 
ferns.    I  won't  be  long,  I  pronuse  yoa/ 

The  two  acquiesced  silently.  Fonter 
merely  remarked  aa  ahe  ran  off : 

''Don't  be  long,  Dora,  and  don t  loa 
youraelf." 

''  You  have  but  to  follow  the  pitl),' 
added  Penelope.  "  If  you  are  not  in  nc: 
I  ahall  aend  a  aeareh  party." 

"  Never  fear  1  And  pleaae  don't  wdt  for 
me." 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.      THE  KING  S  QUEST 

Dora's  patch  of  beech  fern  was  mlij 
on  the  far  aide  of  the  wood,  where  i  k* 
atone  wall  protected  it  from  tomk^ 
and  aeparated  it  from  the  neighboaiia§ 
wild  country.  In  one  moiat  comer,  om- 
Ing  a  ateep  bank,  the  delicate  fern  spmi! 
Itaelf  in  aafe  luxuriancy.  Dora  bad  long 
wished  to  possess  this  plant,  and  in  to 
ardour  of  posaeaslon,  she  forgot  aU  elK| 
Barely  waiting  to  admire  iu  besatifal 
growtii  and  its  perfect  aunoundhigiy  i^ 
began  tearing  up  the  aof  t  boggy  soU,  ^ 
spreading  out  Forater'a  handkerchief,  ^ 
congratmated  heraelf  about  the  box  whic^ 
ahe  would  fill,  and  which  ahe  would  Mnd 
home  for  Adela  to  plant  in  her  feroeiy. 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  thii  enlnncing 
occupation  when  she  was  extremelj 
astonished  by  hearfaog  a  low  langh  doie 
beside  her.  She  started  up^  and  foasd 
herself  face  to .  face  with  a  atrange,  wild- 
looking  old  man. 
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Hia  costDme  was  certainly  extraordinary* 
and  was  aomething  between  that  of  a 
farmer  and  a  peasant  The  foatian  of  his 
knee-breeches  was  dirty  and  patched,  and 
his  coat  looked  as  if  it  had  weathered 
many  storms.  Bat  Dora  was  more  at- 
tentive to  his  face  than  to  his  clothes.  She 
saw  that  the  old  man  was  lame,  and 
helped  himself  to  crawl  about  with  a  stout 
stick.  His  deep -set  eyes  looked  very 
canning,  peering  out  as  they  did  from 
beneath  shaggy  eyebrows.  The  expression 
of  his  still  hale-Iooking  face  was  made  up 
partly  of  cunnipe,  and  partly  of  malice. 

The  young  girl  was  natunJly  courageous, 
bat  she  felt  a  slight  shudder  as  she  hastfly 
stood  up,  still  holding  a  clump  of  fern 
roots  in  her  hands. 

"IVe  caught  you  thieving,"  he  said  with 
a  low  chuckle,  but  Dora  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  though  the  voice  was  rough,  the 
accent  was  that  of  an  educated  man. 
'*  Who  gave  you  leave,  young  miss,  to  take 
those  ferns  away  t " 

''The  Princess,  of  course,"  answered 
Dora  indignantly. 

"  Eh,  the  Princess,  was  it  t  but  she  has 
no  power  to  give  you  leave.  This  land  is 
mine,  don't  you  know  that)"  he  peered 
down  upon  it  as  if  he  were  seeing  his  own 
name  Inscribed  upon  the  damp  moss ;  "  the 
land  Is  mine  for  idl  the  proud  Princess  may 
think ;  mine,  I  teU  you." 

"  Yours  1 "  said  Dora  incredulously,  not 
yet  realising  the  truth.  ''  Yours,  I  thought 
all  this  hillside  belonged  to  the  Winskells. 
Besides,  the  Princess-^—" 

"That's  what  she  says.  She's  proud, 
proud  as  the  old  gentleman  himself,  so 
was  her  great-aunt.  Ah,  you  thought  this 
was  hers,  did  you  %  LUten,  young  miss, 
I'll  tell  you  a  secret.    Ah,  ah  1 " 

Dora  was  now  more  than  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  old  man's  look.  A  sudden  idea 
entered  her  head.  "He  is  mad.  What 
shall  I  dot"  Then  she  looked  at  his 
crippled  condition,  and  scolded  herself  for 
her  cowurdlce.  She  had  but  to  use  her 
nimble  feet,  and  the  old  man  could  never 
come  near  to  her.  She  wished,  however, 
to  vindicate  the  Princess  before  she  took 
to  flight. 

''I  remember  now  that  this  wood  does 
belong  to  the  Princess.  She  said  that  it 
was  hers,  as  we  looked  at  it  from  the  top 
of  the  mountain." 

The  old  man  chuckled  again  as  if  there 
were  some  joke  In  the  words. 

"  She  said  that,  did  she,  when  she  looked 
down  on  all  thist     She  called  it  hers. 


Ourse  her  pride.  Oome  here,  young  miss ; 
you  look  fit  to  keep  a  secret.  Eh  f  listen. 
This  wood  Isn't  hers.  It's  mine,  mine,  the 
King  of  Bothery.  Have  not  you  heard  of 
himi  Ah,  ahl  I  keep  out  of  the  way 
now.  I  don't  like  those  grand  doings  up 
there  and  those  new  periwig  servants ;  b«t 
It's  all  mbei" 

**  You  are  the  King  of  Bothery  t  Ave 
you  her  father!" 

Dora's  tone  expressed  the  astonlahmettt 
she  felt. 

*' You  don't  believe  Itl  Ab,  ah  1  Thst 
is  It,  you  think — I'm  put  away ;  but  I  pre- 
fer It.  My  son  knew  oetter  than  Penelope. 
He  never  would  have  been  such  a  fool  as 
she  Is.    Penelope's  a  fool,  I  tell  you." 

Dora  knew  that  the  old  King  was  con- 
sidered to  be  somewhat  "ofif  his  head." 
She  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  surprised  aa 
she  otherwise  would  have  been.  It  was  no 
use  arguing  with  a  madman,  however,  so 
Dora  tried  to  show  proper  humility,  In 
spite  of  the  shock  she  had  received  by 
finding  out  she  was  in  the  presence  of 
Penelope's  father. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  trespassed.  I  will  go  on 
at  once,"  she  said  with  dignity  blended 
with  humility. 

Bat  all  this  seemed  wasted  on  the  strange 
being  in  front  of  her. 

**  No ;  come  along  with  me.  I  want  you. 
Penelope  won't  believe  me.  Listen ;  wlio 
Is  that  man  who  walked  on  with  her  t  I 
saw  him." 

"  That  was  my  brother." 

"  That's  the  man  Penelope  should  have 
married;  but  she  didn't  ask  me.  She 
thinks — ^hush  I — she  may  hear  uf." 

He  looked  round  him  and  listened. 

Dora  blushed  —  though  the  gathering 
darkness  hid  her  blushes — ^at  the  mention 
of  such  a  atrange  thins,  then,  remembering 
the  man's  madness,  she  again  tried  to  get 
away  from  him. 

''I  must  go  back  to. the  Palace;  thej 
will  be  waiting  for  me." 

<'  Ah  1 "  Uughed  the  King,  as  If  Dora 
had  made  a  joke,  "  waitbg  for  you  1  Noi 
a  bit  of  it.  Come  with  me ;  I  want  yoo. 
I'll  show  you  a  shorter  way  home.  I  know 
every  stone  and  every  stick  in  the  Bothery 
Valley.    Come,  follow  me,  if  you  can." 

Dora  smiled  at  the  last  remark,  for  to 
follow  a  cripple,  such  as  the  one  before  hei; 
presented  no  sort  of  difficulty.  She  con- 
sidered a  moment  If  It  were  best  to  foUow 
him  or  to  leave  him.  He  seemed  to  divine 
her  thoughts,  for  he  turned  round  and 
peered  at  her  in  a  most  unpleasant  mannec 
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Dora  WM  beginning  to  be  a  littla  aftraid  of 
this  itrange  King,  when  a  new  idea  atmck 
her. 

*'  I  will  come  to-morrow  if  that  will  init 
yon  aa  well,  sir." 

"N0|  no;  I  want  you  now.  Ah,  yon 
don't  know,"  he  laid^  beginning  to  walk 
on  by  the  help  of  the  low  wall ;  "  it's  not 
often  they  let  me  alone.  To-day,  Jim  hai 
gone  with  that  precloas  fool  Greybarrow." 

Dora  resigned  herself  and  followed.  It 
seemed  better  to  give  in  to  the  JCing's 
whim,  whatever  it  might  be.  than  to 
escape ;  but  she  coold  not  help  feeling  a 
little  nerv^Qs  at  bdng  in  this  lonely  w<K>d 
alone  with  this  mad,  canning  old  man. 

''Ton  like  Penelope,  don't  yoal"  he 
asked,  after  a  time  of  inaadiUe  matterings, 
as  he  painfully  made  his  way  along  the  sUe 
of  the  wood. 

**  Yes,  of  course  I  do,"  said  Dora  enthu- 
siastically. 

'*  Then  tell  her  what  a  fool  she  has  been. 
She  won't  believe  me.  Before  my  accident, 

when you  know,  my  son  died.    Well, 

before  that  time,  she  did  not  get  it  all  her 
own  way ;  no  more  did  Greybarrow:    Bat 

now hath  I     Do  yoa  hear  any  one 

following  as  f " 

Dora  wished  much  that  she  coold  answer 
in  the  affirmative;  bat  only  the  birds  piped 
an  occasional  note,  and  the  tiny  streams 
tinkled  their  melodies  in  the  near  distance. 
The  girl  was  feeling  weary  after  her  long 
climb  ap  the  mountain,  and  she  began  to 
wonder  how  soon  she  would  be  released. 

"  I  don't  hear  anything ;  but  it  is  getting 
late." 

"  Make  haste,  then,"  he  said  impatiently, 
as  if  Dora  were  leading  the  way.  "  Do  you 
know  that  all  these  months  I  have  been 
looking  and  looking  for  it!  But  my 
memory  was  gone ;  it  was  the  cursed  boat 
accident.  I  knew,  and  yet  I  didn't  know ; 
but  to-day,  to-day,  when  they  left  me  alone, 
it  came  back  to  me«  If  I  tell  you,  you'll  re- 
member. Tou  are  young,  and  you  have  not 
had  time  to  be  wicked.  I  may  forget  again, 
but  I  know  it  now.  Keep  close  to  the 
wall.  Penelope  was  a  fool.  Ah,  ah  1  You 
know  that  man,  her  husband?  Husband, 
indeed !  A  mere  nobody.  I  never  thought 
Penelope  would  sink  so  Ibw.  She  has  got 
the  pride  of  the  devil  in  her.  Eh  1  but  so 
have  I.  Look,  is  that  a  broken  stump! 
Stop,  girl,  and  see  if  there's  an  old  wasps' 
nest  by  the  side." 

Dora  now  felt  really  nervous,  but  what 
should  she  do  t  Where  was  this  crazy  old 
man  leading  her,  and  what  was  his  object  t 


She  looked  furtively  behind  her  to  aee  if 
she  could  see  a  way  of  escape. 

**  Stoop,  girl  I "  shouted  her  companum 
impatiently,  *<  and  tell  ma  if  you  can  see 
the  nest  t " 

Dora  complied,  and  found  what  she  wu 
directed  to  find. 

>*  Yes,  sir ;  here  it  is." 

"  Good ;  now  bend  to  the  left  and  yos 
will  strike  upon  an  old  walL" 

Dwa  followed  ebsely,  wondering  wU 
was  to  be  the  next  move.  Her  only  idea 
was  how  best  to  get  away. 

In  a  few  moments  they  came  to  a  ihi^- 
set  plantation  of  old  beeches,'  whidi  looked 
as  if  no  one  had  approached  them  kt 
centuriea  There  was  no  real  path  neir  to 
them,  only  a  track  evidently  made  by  tiu 
foot  of  one  man. 

The  King  found  it  difficult  to  get  along, 
but  he  was  not  to  he  daunted.  Ervj 
moment  he  looked  back  to  see  that  Dm 
was  following  him. 

At  last  they  reached  a  low  grey  vaO, 
built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  bat 
appearing  as  if  it  had'once  been  begun  lod 
never  continued,  for  it  ended  abinptly, 
close  to  a  deep  ditdi,  where  ferns  gnw  to 
a  luxuriant  height.  On  the  other  side,  tbs 
wall  ran  at  right  angles  to  the  boondizy 
wall,  but  t^e  underwood  waa  so  tUok  thit 
it  could  not  be  followed  to  its  staittng- 
point,  in  this  direction  at  all  events. 

"  It's  here,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  lot 
laugh  of  intense  satisfaction.  "  Yoa  Doii 
swear,  girl,  to  tell  no  one  bat  Psnslope 
what  you  have  seen,  and  to  reveal  the  fd«e0 
to  no  one,  not  even  to  her.    Swear  1 " 

Dora  laughed.  She  was  tickled  by  tb 
idea  of  haying  to  swear  to  keep  secret  the 
exigence  of  an  old  wall. 

'*  I  can'c  swear,  indeed  I  can't^  bat  yoa 
can  take  my  word — a  Bethune  never  bretb 
promises,  never." 

*- 1  only  tell  yon  for  fear  that  I  may  for 

fet  again.  My  memory  is  gone,  hot  to^j 
remembered,  to-morrow  it  might  be  gone ; 
strange,  eh  f    Now,  girl,  swear." 

'*  I  promise  never  to  tell  any  one  where 
this  wall  is,"  said  Dora,  smiling.  ''  Xever 
to  tell  even  the  Princess  " — who  must  knot 
very  well,  thought  Dora. 

'^But  you  can  tell  her  what  yon  lea 
Now,  come,  don't  mind  the  ditch."^ 

Dora  had  no  wish  to  descend  into  tbi 
deep,  damp  ditch,  but  she  saw  she  m 
expected  to  do  so.  If  only  she  oonld  gat 
rid  of  her  companion  it  mattered  not  what 
she  did,  and  soon  she  found  herself  by  hb 
side,  whilst  he   began  eagerly  bnuhing 
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away  the  weeds  and  the  ferns  from  the 
face  of  the  old  wall. 

''It's  here.  Where  are  my  tools!  It 
can't  be  done  without  them." 

He  put  his  hand  into  a  bi^c  coat  poeketi 
and  drew  ont  a  chisel.  His  trembling 
fingers  would  hardly  steady  the  handle, 
bat  with  Dora's  hdp  the  stone  he  was 
tampering  with  began  to  move.  Then,  by 
some  trick  of  the  old  man's  hand,  it 
appeared  to  torn  as  if  on  a  pivot,  and  a 
deep  cavity  was  thas  revealed. 

Dora  now  began  to  take  greater  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  The  oM  man's  words 
were  not  all  mere  fancy.  He  did  wish  to 
show  her  something,  and  no  girl  is  above 
the  romantic  pleasure  of  a  discovery. 
'*  What  is  in  there  f "  she  asked  eagerly. 
The  King  thrust  his  hand  in  and  drew 
out  a  long  tin  box,  somewhat  in  the  shape 
of  a  coffin. 

''  Now  look,  girl.    Tell  Penelope  what 
you  have  seen.    Ay.     She  didn'6  believe 
in  her  father,  so  she  sold  herself  for  gold. 
What  a  fool  she  was,  when  all  the  time 
there  was  plenty  here ;  plenty,  I  tell  you." 
He  opened   the  box,  which  was    not 
locked,  and  Dora  saw  in  the  dim  light  that 
it  was  full  of  canvas  bags  and  queer  legal 
papers.     The  old  man  opened  one  of  the 
bags,  and  his  fingers  lovingly  handled  coin, 
for  he  took  out  a  handful  of  gold  pieces, 
and  displayed  them  to  the  astonished  girl 
*'  Penelope  doesn't  believe  it,"  he  mut- 
tered; "but  it's  true.    There  was  gold 
enough,   gold  enough  without  her  help; 
there's  a  fortune  here,  a  fortune.    The  old 
Kings  of  Bothery  weren't  fools,  I  tell  you, 
they  laid  by;  and  Penelope's  great-aunt 
was  a  mi^er  to  the  end  of  her  life.    Bat  it 
was  no  ofle  telling  people.     If  the  farmers 
know  yon  are  rich  they  cheat  you,  and  they 
never  knew  it ;  Greybarrow  did  not  know 
it,   no  more  did   Penelope.    Ahl    Good 
Heaven  1  what  fools  women  can  be." 

*<  It  is  getting  very  damp,  sir.  Hadn't 
we  better  return  to  the  Palace  1 "  said  Dora, 
who  began  to  feel  that  something  sad  and 
sordid  lay  underneath  this  mad  miser's 
matterings. 

''Yes,  you're  right,  girl;  Oldcorn  will 
come  prying  round.  He  doesn't  know,  but 
he  gneases.    Did  I  make  you  swear  %  " 

'*  No,  sir,  bub  I  promised.  I  don't  want 
to  say  anything  to  any  one.  It  does  not 
concern  me." 

"You're  not  such  a  fool  for  your  age. 
I  liked  your  face  when  you  were  stealing 
my  ferns.  Everything  here  ia  mine.  I'm 
the  King  of  Bothery.     Greybarrow  wants 


to  oust  me,  but  he's  not  clever  enough  to 
do  itb  I  let  them  play  their  little  games. 
If  they  like  to  rebuild  the  old  place  without 
my  help,  so  much  the  better  for  me.  Eh, 
eht" 

He  tried  hastily  to  shove  back  the  box, 
but  Dora  had  to  help  htm,  and  when  all 
was  finished  the  old  man  appeared  weary. 

"  I  must  lean  on  your  shoulder,  girl,  so. 
Now.  could  you  find  your  way  back  alone  t " 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not  thfaik  that  I  could, 
especially  as  it  is  getting  so  dusky." 

"But  I    know  it   well,  even    though 

I'm what    do    they  say   I   am   up 

there  1 "  he  added,  lowering  his  voice. 

"  Nothing,  sir.  Shall  we  turn  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  f    There  are  two  paths  here." 

"Come  to  the  left,  and  then  Til  show 
you  your  road.  I  must  go  on  alone. 
There's  Oldcorn  will  be  coming,  and  he's  a 
wicked  spy.    He  suspects  something." 

They  walked  on  a  little  while  in  silence, 
then  the  King  pointed  to  a  path  which 
went  northwara  through  the  wood. 

"  Follow  that  path,  girl — and  remember 
your  promise." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Dora,  her 
heart  bounding  with  joy  at  her  near  release. 

"  Wait  a  moment.  That's  your  brother, 
you  say.  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing. Penelope's  in  love  with  him.  She's 
caught.  Eh,  eh ! "  and  the  old  man  chuckled 
in  a  way  which  made  Dora  shiver. 

Then  he  turned  away,  and  began  going 
as  quickly  as  he  could  in  the  opposite 
direction,  every  now  and  then  looking  over 
his  shonld^r  to  see  if  Dora  were  watching 
him.  For  a  few  moments  she  did  so, 
then,  seized  with  a  sudden  overpowering 
fear,  she  ran  on  as  fast  as  she  could  go, 
and  as  if  evil  beings  were  pursuing  her. 


THE  MOUNTAINS  OP  SKYE. 


A  MAN  may  go  far  in  the  holiday  season 
to  find  an  island  so  provocative  as  Skye 
of  praise  on  the  one  hand,  and  condem- 
nation on  the  other. 

We  gathered  this  much  from  the  very 
beginning,  as  we  sat  to  be  slowly  smoke- 
dried  in  the  men's  room  at  the  "  Sligachan 
Hotel "  after  a  pretty  smart  soaking  between 
Portree  and  the  Goolins.  Very  varied  were 
the  remarks  about  the  place  that  passed 
to  and  fro  between  the  visitors,  more  or 
less  established,  who  had  jast  come  in  with 
their  pipes  from  the  dining-Toom. 

There  was  ohe  angler  who  said  that 
in  future  he  would  spend  his  Augusts  at 
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home,  fij-fiahing  in  the  domestic  wash-tab. 
At  least  he  would  do  that  ere  again  travel- 
ling north  to  Prince  Charlie's  bland  in 
search  of  "  fash."  He  was  clearly  an  iras- 
cible little  person;  jet  there  did  seem 
some  sense  in  his  wrath  as  he  finished 
ap  his  diatribe  by  pointing  at  two  very 
muddy  pairs  of  trousers  hanging  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  added : 

"  Ever  since  I've  been  In  this  hole,  my 
garments  there  have  either  been  getting 
drenched  on  my  legs  or  shrinking  before 
the  peats  in  an  attempt  to  dry.  It's  not 
good  enough  1 " 

This  raised  a  laugh.  Two  or  three  other 
meUi  who  were  in  temper  akin  to  the 
angler,  agreed  with  him.  They  candidly 
avowed  that  Skye  was  a  much  over-praised 
country. 

Not  so,  however,  a  brace  of  gentlemen 
with  the  skin  loose  on  their  noses.  One 
of  these  wore  spectacles  and  a  smile  of 
pity  for  the  men  who  were  casting  stones 
at  Skye's  fair  fame.  The  other  turned  the 
leaves  of  a  number  of  the  Scottish  Moun- 
taineering Club  Journal. 

The  spectacled  tourist  of  these  two  could 
at  length  bear  It  no  longer. 

**  1  tell  you  what,"  he  interposed,  '*  in 
my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  attractive 
spot  in  the  British  Isles.  If  any  of  you 
fello  WB  had  been  with  us  on  Scour  Alaisdidr 
yesterday,  you'd  have  thought  so  too.  The 
mistake  you  make  is  in  coming  here  to 
fish  instead  of  to  do  some  climbing.  For 
rock  work  Sligachan  is  an  Al  centre ;  for 
trout — well,  I  believe  what  they  give  us 
for  breakfast  here  are  caught  with  a  net  No 
one  seems  to  get  anything  worth  getting." 

The  other  visitor  with  a  skinned  nose 
nodded  approval,  and  glanced  casually  at 
the  palm  of  his  right  hand. 

"  How  is  it  going ) "  enquired  one  of  the 
calumniators  of  Skye,  also  looking  at  this 
man's  palm. 

"  First  rate,"  was  the  reply. 

The  gentleman,  we  ascertained  later, 
had  had  an  awkward  slip  among  the 
granite  crags  of  Scour  Alaisdair  in  descend- 
ing. If  he  hadn't  held  on  when  he  did,  he 
would  have  broken  his  neck.  As  it  was, 
he  had  a  nasty  gash  from  what  palmists 
call  the  line  of  life  to  the  base  of  his  little 
finger.  The  misadventure  had  not  in  the 
least  dulled  his  enthusiasm  about  the  island 
of  Flora  Macdonald  and  Prince  Charlie. 

It  was  a  pretty  rough  evening.    Oae  of 

the  windows  was  open — for  about  fifteen 

'^>es  were  adding  to  the  thickness  of  the 

osphere  —  and  periodically  the  wind 


billowed  in  upon  us  with  a  roar,  and  railed 
not  only  our  hair  but  even  the  newipapen 
and  parti-coloured  flies — made  for  troat- 
on  the  table.  The  pessimists  among  u 
looked  up  at  each  of  the  more  farioog  of 
these  gusts,  and  growled :  '*  Nice,  b'i 
itt"  *'What  a  charming  place,  lobe 
surel"  and  the  like  sarcasms.  To  thi 
anglers  It  seemed  perfectly  insultbg  tb; 
Nature  should  thus  concoct  a  storm  with- 
out, as  It  appeared,  the  accompanimsnt  o( 
a  single  raindrop.  The  storm  th&t  hi 
drenched  us — ^the  newcomers — ^had  long 
ago  run  olBF  the  hills  into  the  bums,  ande] 
Into  the  Sligachan  Biver  and  to  the  ses. 

Bat  it  is  mere  waste  of  breath  to  eifil 
at  the  tricks  of  the  weather.  We  weott: 
bed  in  a  hurricane,  and  woke  the  oer. 
morning  amid  surroundings  of  sweet  tod 
perfect  peace.  Not  quite  perfect  thoogii, 
for  the  midges  were  soon  abroad  to  ihin 
the  engaging  scene  with  us.  Fsacloatai 
by  the  sunny  outlook,  I  took  my  kodikti 
the  riverside  before  the  breskfaat-beS 
rang.  A  particularly  smart,  U?er-eos- 
plezioned  Highlandox  stoodin  tootemptiik* 
an  attitude  against  a  background  of  white 
boulders,  bustling  stream,  and  diitut 
mountain  shape.  Bat  the  oz  waanoU 
be  caught  He  gazed  at  the  camera  for  m 
magnificent  moment,  then  decamped  witk 
a  bellow  to  join  his  comrades  and  the  eon 
farther  down  the  valley.  I,  for  my  pirt, 
turned  to  re-enter  the  hotel,  and  then  t 
the  first  time  saw  the  Guchnlilns,  ot 
Coolins,  at  close  quarters. 

Viewed  from  the  Oban  steamer  as  h 
approaches  Skye,  these  mountafau  in 
scarcely  sensational,  though  bold  enoogl: 
in  their  outlines.  Bat  from  Sligschsnthey 
are  much  more  suggestive.  I  saw  Scoorsi 
Gillean — which,  being  interpreted,  mm 
the  Peak  of  the  Toung  Man — this  day  wM 
a  slight  veil  of  snow-white  vapour  ab^tia 
black  cone-crest.  Bat  the  veil  could  not 
dissemble  the  fine  crags  of  the  aommit, 
and  a  practbed  eye  could  judge  that  on  & 
still  nearer  acquaintancesnip  these  engs 
would  develope  into  neat  and  daring  litti( 
pinnacles  and  precipices,  such  as  s  mu 
may  worthily  exercise  himself  upon  as « 
preliminary  for  yet  more  perilont,  and 
therefore  yet  more  delightful,  work  in  the 
Alps  and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gibson,  a  well- 
known  cragsman  in  the  north,  says  in  the 
"Scottish  Moantaineering  Journal"  thit 
"in  the  matter  of  rock-climbing  ^ 
Coolins  may  be  more  fitly  compared  with 
the  Alps  than  our  central  HighlaDde  with 
the  Coolins."    This  seems  a  sabetastiil 
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compliment  to  the  Skye  moontaini,  con- 
Bidering  that  their  height  is  only  about 
three  thoniand  feet  above  lea  level. 

Of  eonne  the  Coolini  are  not  all  the 
moantaina  in  Skye.  The  Qoiraing  in 
the  north  Is  an  upland  man  broken  into 
pinnaolee,  with  a  eharaoter  of  ite  own  as 
marked  as  that  of  the  CooUns.  l^e  Needle 
Sock  of  the  Qoiraing  woold  frighten  crags- 
men and  women  who  have  alrMdy  written 
Great  Gable's  Needle  among  their  conquests. 
So,  too,  the  Storr  Mountab  near  the  eoast^ 
with  its  isolated  upstanding  pinnacle,  "  the 
Old  Man  of  Stoir,"  must  be  mentioned 
with  respect.  Seen  from  the  water,  the 
Storr  Bocks  are  as  absorbing  as  anything 
In  Skye.  But  thev  must  all  yield  to  the 
Coolins  —  this  litUe  drde  of  mountains 
embracmg  Loch  Ooruisk,  their  different 
summits  connected  by  Imife-blade  edges 
and  with  precipices  galore  on  all  sides. 

There  was  an  American  lady  at  break- 
fast in  the  hotel  She  had  driven  over 
from  Portree  that  morning.  She  hunied 
through  her  breakfast  that  die  might  hurry 
upon  the  shaggy  little  pony  that  awaited 
her  outside,  with  a  red-bearded  and  ener- 
getic gillie  for  its  attendant  The  gillie 
and  pony  were  under  contract  to  rudi 
the  American  lady  to  Oorulsk  and  back, 
including  a  boat  trip  to  the  southeily 
Prince  Charlie's  Gave,  so  that  she  might 
dine  at  Sligachan  in  the  evening,  and  be 
again  at  Portree  for  the  night  in  readineu 
for  the  five  o'clock  steamer  to  somewhere 
else  the  next  morning. 

*•  What  like  will  it  be  f"  echoed  a  gUlie  of 
whom,  for  talking's  sake,  we  made  enquiry 
as  to  the  weather;  "it'll  be  hot,  sir- 
whatever." 

And  hot  it  was.  The  sun  drew  the 
perfume  from  the  heather  which  mantles 
all  the  land  of  Skye,  even  as  the  day 
before  the  rain  had  made  the  walk  from 
t^ortree  odorous  all  the  way  with  bog 
myrtle.  The  river  sang  lower  and  lower 
as  the  hours  sped.  Scour  na  Gillean  to 
the  west  of  Glen  Sllsachan  became  purple 
as  the  sky  itself,  and  ue  streaks  of  greenery 
on  Glamalg'a  clean-cut  sides  east  of  the 
glen  were  refreshing  to  behold. 

We  strolled  hither  and  we  strolled 
thither.  From  Glen  Sligachan  we  lounged 
back  to  the  hotel  to  lunch,  and  listen  to 
the  curses  of  the  anglers,  who  had  had  a 
most  wearing,  profitless  morning.  After- 
wards more  strolling,  with  Scour  na  Gillean 
always  in  the  foreground. 

An  irresistible  bum  with  a  caldron  in  It 
—full  of  crystal  clear  water — compelled 


bathing.  But  the  midges  drove  us  out  of 
the  water,  even  as  they  had  driven  us  into  it 
Never  were  there  such  unresting  plagues. 
Tiiey  swarmed  inquisitively  about  the 
pipe-bowl  that  was  destined  to  slay  or 
stupefy  them;  but  they  neither  died  nor 
lost  thefr  fiendish  sensibility.  And  so  we 
had  to  spend  the  beautiful  evening  hours 
just  before  dinner  veiled  like  a  Moslem  lady. 

It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  a  score  of 
gentie  tourists  groaidng — and  worse — ^in 
the  face  of  the  sunset  sky  of  crimson  and 
gold  they  had  come  forth  from  the  inn  to 
admire.  Certun  pretty  countenances  could 
hardly  have  been  more  disfigured  by  the 
attentions  of  mosquitoes  than  they  were 
the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  simply  and 
solely  by  these  despicable  littie  winged 
atoms. 

This  day  we  extended  our  lounge  to 
Coruisk  itself,  and  were  fain  to  admire  the 
American  lady's  vigour  in  cramming  such 
an  excursion  into  her  day's  programme  as 
a  mere  incident  of  it 

There  were  others  bound  for  the  same 
goal — a  tan-coloured  pedagogue  and  a  lady 
witii  whom  he  had  discussed  Greek  sculpture 
— with  knowledge  on  both  sides — over  three 
or  four  successive  meals.  It  seemed  as  if 
we  might  be  blessed  to  witness  the  Incuba- 
tion of  a  young  romance  in  their  case. 
Each  impressed  the  other  clearly  with  a 
sense  of  congenial  intellectuality.  And  so 
it  had  been  contrived  between  them  that 
the  lady  should  ride  to  Coruisk  on  a  sure- 
footed quadruped,'  and  the  gentieman 
should  attend  her  on  foot 

They  promised  soon  to  overtake  us,  who 
put  our  faith  in  our  boots.  But,  as  might 
be  supposed,  they  did  no  such  tiling.  It 
was  expecting  too  much  to  expect  them 
even  to  wish  to  do  it,  once  they  had  the 
taste  of  such  sweet  untroubled  communion 
upon  their  souls.  Black  Scour  na  Gillean, 
with  the  sun-gUsten  on  the  mica  of  its 
granite;  abrupt  Marsco,  with  the  bothie 
on  its  flank ;  and  prodigious  Blaven,  whose 
rock  precipices  are  matchless  in  Skye  for 
their  sublimity  —  these  dumb  comrades 
they  could  endure ;  but  humsn  forms  and 
voices,  hardly  1 

The  river  in  the  glen  ran  thinly  on  its 
stones,  and  there  were  no  clouds  to  cast 
welcome  shadows  upon  its  water.  One 
lunatic  angler — he  was  very  young — ^had 
come  forth  with  his  rod  to  do  battie  against 
midges  and  the  clear,  starved  stream  in 
comblnatioa  His  enterprise  was  almost 
heroic.  From  our  elevation  we  saw  him 
below,  knee-deep  in  the  water,  alternately 
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eaiting  and  sweeping  his  face  longitudinally 
with  a  maddened  promptitude. 

"And  theee  be  pleasnre-Beeken t "  we 
laid  in  oni  pity  as  we  tramped  up  the  glen 
in  the  hot,  soft  air,  with  the  perspiration 
guttering  down  our  faces. 

We  admired  Marsoo,  as  who  would  not, 
seeing  it  under  snob  fair  conditional 
From  the  bothie  on  the  mountain  slope-*- 
let  near  a  pure  spring,  which  makes  a 
pretty  little  bog  for  the  tourist  to  traverse 
— sallied  forth  two  barelegged  ladies  to  out 
rushes  in  the  valley.  They  were  HkUamd 
lassies  of  the  unspoiled  kind — simple  and 
shy,  and  unresting  in  their  labour  from 
dawn  to  dewy  eve.  But,  alas !  they  had  no 
English,  or  next  to  none.  No  matter  lif 
they  mbsed  that  aecomplfahment.  If  the 
humble  little  cot  with  the  thatch  on  it  held 
a  living  for  them  all  the  year  round,  they 
had  the  wherewithal  for  entire  contentment 

There  is  nothing  finer  in  all  Britain  for 
its  long  bulk  of  precipices,  innocent  of  all 
verdure,  than  Blaven.  The  rook  swings 
itself  upward,  nearly  three  thousand  feet  of 
waU,  from  the  glittering  lake,  green-rushed 
and  heather-banked.  Thewall  is  strenuously 
seamed ;  deep-cut,  zlgsagging  crevices  tear 
it  from  top  to  bottom;  yet  a  man  must 
have  strong  nerves  to  attempt  to  scale  it. 

Later  we  saw  the  monarch  to  even  more 
advantage  when  we  had  climbed  the  col  of 
Drumbhafai  and  stood  a  thousand  feet  above 
the  valley  with  Blaven  facing  us,  but  a 
mile  or  so  distant,  and  nothing  between  us 
and  its  tremendous  wall. 

But,  indeed,  this  was  a  day  of  sensa- 
tional prospects.  From  Drumbhain  we  saw 
the  Coolins  as  it  were,  from  the  centre  of 
their  semicircle.  Such  a  jagged,  forbidding 
curve  of  peaks — forbidding  from  one  aspect 
only,  of  course— one  may  hardly  matdi 
anywhere.  Each  mountain  seemed  to  vie 
with  its  neighbour  In  the  acuteness  of 
angle  of  its  final  crest.  Their  uniformity 
of  height  was  also  a  circumstance  to  wonder 
at.  Though  the  summit  of  one  might  be  a 
mere  walking-stick  of  a  crag  shot  up  from 
a  convenient  shoulder,  the  next  one,  spring- 
ing perchance  in  a  sii^le  glorious  indine 
from  Coruisk's  waters,  dressed  its  topmost 
height  so  narrowly  level  wiUi  it  that  you 
might  almost  have  set  a  huge  billiard-table 
on  the  pair  of  crests  and  played  the  game 
with  confidence. 

From  Drumbhain  we  took  long  reck- 
less strides  down  the  mountain  side  until 
Coruisk's  sequestered  water  was  reached. 
We  were  certainly  hours  ahead  of  our 
more  intellectual  friends. 


As  many  people  know,  Scott  has  the 
following  among  other  lines  on  Loch 
Coruisk : 

For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown, 

Black  waves,  bare  crngSi  and  banks  of  stooe^ 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  Btomner  san,  the  spring's  sweet  dew» 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hoe 

The  bleakest>motmtaixi 


HoweveTi  on  this  day  the  son  tamed  ths 
loch  into  a  dazding  mirror,  and  we  wm 
not  awed  at  all.  I  have  seen  the  Thamsi 
by  London  Bridge  look  more  thrilling.  Tbe 
lonely  pool  was  on  its  best  behayioiir,  good 
to  bathe  and  dabble  in,  and  ao  smooth  tint 
we  could  have  sent  a  paper  boat  from  bt 
one  shore  to  the  opposite  shore  wilhoat 
risk  of  shipwreck. 

We  did  not  cavil  at  this  state  of  effirin 
The  sublime  is  all  very  well  if  it  ean  be 
enjoyed  wiiiiout  great  discomforts  To 
Coruisk  as  Soott  saw  it  means 
divers  hasards  of  storm  and  elond,  whiet 
one  is  not  always  willing  to  enooantsL 
We  found  our  pleasure  in  basking  Isiji 
eating  and  drinking,  smokingi  and  atarisf 
at  the  Old  Man  of  Skye,  that  allurii^— bos 
not  readily  accessible — tooth  of  roefc  ost  the 
very  top  of  Scour  Dearg.  Perhape  in  tin 
year  half-a-dozen  cragsmen  scale  Seoor 
Dearg  and  his  tooth — which  ia  predpifcoBi 
three  hundred  feet  on  one  side  end  cm 
hundred  feet  on  tine  other— and  ken 
their  cards  behind  them  for  the  esglsL 
But  it  is  no  ordinary  task. 

Though  we  missed  Coruisk  ia  its  nsd 
moods,  we  returned  to  SUgacfaen  b  tk 
gloaming  contented.  The  mendacsooi 
pedagogue  and  his  lady  friend  had  ad 
started,  after  all.  They  had  spent  tkm  dsj 
instead  in  a  cool  arbour,  with  intellaetasi 
talk  and  the  midges. 

Coruisk  put  us  in  the  hnmoor  kt 
Scour  na  Gillean,  and  we  plotted  agafant 
the  mountain  that  night  in  the  amokii^ 
room.  But  the  weather  suddenly  oosiapiied 
against  us  in  our  turn,  and  for  tfarst 
successive  days  we  had  to  fish  in  definlt 
There  was  a  spate,  and  everything  dripped 
in  the  smokhig-room.  The  roar  oi  tbe 
river  sounded  at  ths  dinner-table  like  the 
playful  tumbling  of  mountains  ageinstesdi 
other  by  immeasurable  Titans. 

The  gentlemen  with  the  peeled  nosa 
went  off  in  disgust  on  the  third  day  of 
continuous  rain.  They  gave  na  sobm 
advice  ere  they  left — ^advice  wfaieh  wb 
forgot  with  diagracefnl  orieri^.  Who 
wants  to  profit  by  other  pec^le's  eocperisnoe 
— whether  in  mountain-climUng  or  the 
general  pains  and  pleasures  of  exiatttMSI 
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On  the  fourth  day,  howevor,  we  started 
and  all  was  anspicious.  The  Old  Man  of 
Storr  soon  showed  in  the  north  to  tell  ns  of 
our  upward  progress  over  the  heather  moor- 
land to  the  base  of  the  mountain  proper. 

Now,  there  are  two  or  three  routes  to 
Scour  na  Gillean,  but  only  one  for  untrained 
mountaineers.    We  chose  the  simplest. 

Even  that  eost  us  trouble  enough.  We 
had  our  bearings  correctly,  and  clambered 
oyer  the  huge  boulders  with  sharp  edges 
which  represent  the  last  stage  bat  one  of 
the  ascent.  Then  we  paused  for  an  undue 
length  of  time  to  smoke  and  contemplate 
the  mountain's  head. 

It  is  certainly  a  rugged  and  captivaUng 
head,  this  of  Scour  na  Gillean.  You  have 
no  idea  of  it  until  you  are,  so  to  speak,  on 
its  shoulders.  Then,  If  you  are  of  common 
flesh  and  blood,  you  gszs  at  it  and  admit 
to  yourself  that  you  wish  you  had  been  to 
the  top  and  were  safely  back  again.  I  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  huge  house — 
say  two  hundred  feet  high — wiHb,  walls 
just  a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
nicks  and  rifts  and  ledges  here  and  there 
for  the  conyenience  of  strong  -  headed 
persons  who  are  determined  to  ascend  it. 

This  is  the  easiest  way  of  getting  up. 
But  there  are  other  ways.  While  we 
smoked  and  assured  ourselyes  that  it  must 
be  much  simpler  than  it  looks — as  it  is,  in 
Yact — we  also  glanced  out  of  the  comers 
of  our  eyes  at  the  black,  isolated  masses  of 
rock  which  constitute  *'the  pinnacle  route" 
to  the  summit.  They  were  really  too  much 
for  our  feelings,  these  pinnacles. 

We  went  up  hand-oyer-hand  at  length, 
by  cracks  and  chimneys,  by  arm  power 
and  leg  leyerage,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
had  onr  reward.  We  were  on  the  mossy 
final  boulder,  with  its  broken  flag  string, 
its  tiny  cairn,  and  its  tin  box  containing  the 
namesof  those  of  our  recent  predecessors  who 
prided  themselyes  on  their  achieyement. 

It  is  a  thrilling  sort  of  perch.  You  can 
hardly  help  dangling  your  legs  oyer  a 
precipice  if  there  are  two  or  three  persons 
on  the  top.  The  sense  of  height  may 
nowhere  be  enjoyed  to  more  perfection 
than  here. 

Now  we  could  haye  borne  this  yery  well 
if  the  wind  had  not  sprung  up.  This  fact 
was  quite  disturbing  to  us.  It  almost 
afl^ected  our  equilibrium,  and  there  was  no 
telling  what  it  might  not  do  if  it  yeered 
and  caught  us  strongly  in  our  return  from 
the  Scour's  head  to  his  shoulders. 

We  therefore  made  but  a  brief  stay  on 
the  summit^  though  long  enough  to  appre- 


ciate the  stem  grandeur  of  Lotta  Corrie, 
and  the  sensational  surroundings  of  the 
difierent  edges  which  link  together  the 
yarlouB  peabi  of  the  Coolins.  Eagles  we 
saw  none,  nor  did  we  expect  to  see  any. 
But  we  saw  about  half  Skye,  and  manrelled 
at  its  treelessness. 

Long  ere  we  were  again  onunsensatlonal 
ground,  Scour  na  Gillean  had  taken  re- 
spectable rank  in  our  minds  among  the 
other  mountains  we  had  climbed.  I  don't 
know  which  of  us  made  the  mistake,  bat 
we  got  so  startlingly  near  the  northern 
precipice  of  the  summit  that  we  had  to 
clamber  back  and  try  again.  But  we  were 
at  the  dinner-table  that  evening  with  no 
worse  misadyenture  than  peeled  noses. 

The  next  day  the  rain  set  in  once  more. 
The  weather  is  certainly  awkward  in  this 
attractiye  island.  It  must  haye  been  in  a 
fit  of  weather  pique  that  a  tourist  wrote  in 
the  yisitors'  book  here  the  series  of  cleyer 
yerses  which  his  successors  read  with  such 
mixed  feelings : 

Land  of  cnnning,  crafty  bodies, 

Foes  to  all  ungodly  fun, 
Those  who  sum  up  man's  whole  duty— > 

Heaven,  hell,  and  number  one. 

Land  of  psalms  and  drowsy  sermons, 

Pawky  wits  and  snuffv  bores, 
Faur-gaun  ohiels  so  fond  of  Scotland, 

That  they  leave  it  fast  by  scores  ! 

There  is,  howeyer,  the  antidote  for  this 
poison  on  the  same  page  : 

Land  of  chivalry  and  freedom. 

Land  of  old  historic  fame, 
May  your  noble  sons  and  daughters 

Long  preserve  their  honoured  name. 

Etc.,  etc. 

Skye — like  Scotland  herself — ^has,  since 
men  peopled  it,  seen  much  that  is  creditable, 
and  at  least  something  discreditable  to  its 
inhabitants.  The  yery  names  of  the  Ooolins 
and  their  glens  tell  of  the  bloody  feuds  of 
the  ancient  chieftains  of  her  clans.  I  sup- 
pose Flora  Macdonald  may  well  be  set 
against  these  memories  for  Skye's  re- 
demption. 

As  for  the  Coolins,  they  are  not  to  be 
remembered  without  a  certain  aflfection. 
I  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  more  of  them  and 
their  rugged  charms. 


LIZ. 

A  COMPLETE  STORY. 

"Ton  are  a  good  little  thing,  Cin- 
derella 1 " 

*'  Lor,  Miss  'Olme,  me !  You  should 
'ear  missis ;  you  wouldn't  think  so  then." 

*'  I  do  hear  '  missis,'  yery  often,  and  I 
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Am  afraid  she  aometimea  fiada  yoa  very 
tireaome,  bat  when  yoa  are  older,  Cin- 
derella, yoa  will  nnderatand  that  people 
jadge  othera  by  what  thoae  othera  are  to 
vbem,  and  I  find  yoa  very  good,  thoagh 
yon  may  not  be  good  in  general  Tb'n 
abowa  that  the  more  people  yoa  are  good 
to,  the  better  character  yoa  will  ge^,  whether 
yoa  deaerve  it  or  not." 

Cinderella  looked  puzzled.  She  waa  not 
nnnaed  to  thia  aenaation  of  groping  in  the 
dark,  bat  at  aach  timea  ahe  felt  that  Miaa 
Holme  waa  not  parpoaely  puzzling  her, 
bat  waa  talking  to  heraelf  qaite  aa  mach 
aa  ahe  waa  apedLing  to  her.  Farthermore 
ahe  conaidered  all  Miaa  Holme'a  aayinga, 
dark  or  otherwiae,  aa  the  atteraneea  of  the 
bigheat  wiadom,  worthy  of  mach  oonaidera- 
tion,  and,  whenever  they  took  the  form  of 
command  or  precept,  to  be  carried  oat  as 
faithfolly  aa  poaaible. 

There  waa  aomething,  however,  thia  little 
nnfeathered  London  aparrow  noted  and  did 
nnderatand.  The  lodger  had  been  oat  all 
day,  ahe  had  retarned  with  white  face  and 
heavy  atepa,  and  having  given  Cinderella  a 
word  of  praiae  for  her  baatling  welcome, 
bad  began  to  talk  in  enfgmaa.  Cinderella 
t)lted  her  head  on  one  aide  and  looked  at 
Misa  Holme  with  a  pair  of  bright  aharp 
eyea,  an  attitnde  which  gave  her  the 
appearance  of  an  inqniaitive  little  bird. 

**  Yoa  looka  wore  oat,"  ahe  aaid  aym- 
pathetically. 

'*  I  am  '  wore '  oat,  and  I  have  had  no 
hack  to-day,  my  dear." 

«<  Never  yoa  mind,  misa,  that'll  come  in 
a  lamp,  all  at  wanat,  yoa  see  if  it  don't," 
aaid  the  child,  nodding  her  head  aagely. 

"All  thinga  come  to  thoae  who  wait — ^if 
they  don't  die  firat.  Ah,  well,  CindereUa, 
we  will  hope  yoa  are  a  faithf al  propheteaa, 
and  that  the  lamp  will  come  aoon." 

"  'Corae  it  will,  miaa.  Now  yon  git  yer 
tea,  an'  I'll  come  np  preaently  and  take 
away  the  thbga." 

Cinderella  —  prison  -  born,  gatter  -  bred, 
older  at  fifteen  than  many  women  who 
eonld  nnmber  twice  her  years ;  ill  fed,  ill 
dad,  ill  hoaaed ;  all  her  life  aent  from  pillar 
to  post,  and  from  poat  to  pillar ;  the  very 
shnttlecock  of  fortane,  expoaed  to  every 
temptation  nnder  the  aan,  with  no  aingle 
safeguard  to  protect  her  except  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  law  and  her  own  natural 
instincts  which  made  for  right  A  waif,  a 
stray,  conaiatently  neglected  by  that  aociety 
which  would  atemly  vindicate  the  aUghtest 
dereliction  from  its  lawa,  a  helpleaa  little 
human  creature  who  all  through  ita  hapleas 


babyhood  and  young  childhood  hmd  never 
felt  loving  lips  preaaed  on  its  tiny  cheek,  had 
nevlsr  known  what  it  waa  to  be  cazeawd 
and  called  by  endearing  namesy  bat  who 
had  been  bu£feted  and  kicked  and  coned. 

She  had  never  been  allowed  to  forget 
that  ahe  waa  born  in  gaol,  and  that  her 
mother  had  deaerted  her  at  the  age  of  ten, 
leaving  her,  a  little  wizened  old  woman,  to 
get  her  living  aa  beat  or  aa  worst  ahe  eoold. 

And  what  a  living  It  had  been  I  A  meal 
for  minding  a  baby,  a  hal^nny  for  mnning 
errands,  an  old  frock  or  a  ahake-down  in 
an  overcrowded  room  in  payment  for  a 
day 'a  work,  a  few  coppers  for  cleaning 
doorsteps,  the  shelter  of  an  empty  house, 
the  selling  of  matches,  the  gleaning  of 
garbage  heapa  in  the  markets  1  Then  one 
day  the  child's  lack  tamed,  and,  fnnn 
being  an  industrioua  little  ^'atepper"  and 
faithful  runner  of  erranda,  ahe  got  takeo 
in  aa  day-girl,  and  finally  promoted  to  the 
poat  of  maid-of-all-work  in  the  poor  lodging- 
hoaae  where  Misa  Holme  found  her. 

In  the  aluma  where  ahe  had  dwelt  ahe 
had  been  known  aa  *'  Liz,"  thoagh  whether 
she  had  a  baptismal  right  to  that  or  any 
other  -name  is  doubtful,  but  Mine  Holme 
called  her  Cinderella,  and  told  her  the  old 
fairy  story,  which  so  pleased  and  excited 
the  child's  fancy  that  she  grew  quite  prood 
of  her  nickname. 

Miss  Holme  was  a  revelation  to  Li& 
She  was  sharp  enough  to  know  that  the 
lodger  had  ''come  down"  in  the  world j 
that  she  had  not  always  lived  in  a  bed- 
sitting  room,  and  fed  upon  weak  tea, 
bread,  and  herrings,  with  an  occasional 
launching  out  into  other  cheap  delicaciea 
Miss  Holme  had  not  many  clothea,  bat 
those  she  had  were  fine  and  dainty,  the 
like  of  which  Liz  had  never  seen  before ; 
her  hands  and  feet,  too,  were  qoita 
difierent  from  those  of  the  other  people 
L'z  had  known,  and  her  voice,  weU,  **  it 
beat  everythink,  even  the  flute  wot  ths 
man  played  outside  the  public-'onaee." 

The  most  remarkable  thing  aboat  ths 
lodger  was  her  passion  for  soap  and  water. 
Liz  at  first  regarded  it  as  a  apectea  of 
harmless  lunacy,  but  after  a  while,  fired  by 
both  precept  and  example,  Liz  herself 
became  a  convert,  and,  like  all  oonTerts, 
was  so  eaten  up  with  zeal  that  her  akin 
usually  shone  with  soap  and  friction.  It 
waa  wonderful,  too,  the  thinga  that  Miss 
Holme  did  with  a  needle  and  thread  to 
Lfz's  wardrobe;  but  the  greateat  wonder  of 
all  was  that  the  lodger  talked  to  her  in  a 
manner  she  had  never  heard  before,  and  on 
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one  noTer-to-be-forgotten  oocMion,  Misa 
Holme  had  kiaied  her. 

Lfz  eonld  never  remember  being  kiaeed 
before  by  any  one  older  than  heneU^  She 
grew  qnite  red,  and  her  eyea  filled  with 
nnwonted  teara  as  with  qoiyering  lips  she 
ejaeolated : 

"  Oh,  Miaa  'Olme  1 " 

And  then  Mlaa  Holme  had  patted  her 
cheek,  and  aaid : 

"  Ton  are  lonely,  and  I  am  lonely,  little 
Cinderella,  which  is  a  atrong  reason  why 
we  ahonld  be  frienda." 

Lfz  noticed  that  the  lodger's  eyea  were 
wett  too.  With  inborn  deUcacy  the  child 
aaid  nothing,  bat  from  that  day  the  whole 
of  her  loving  heart  waa  given  entirely  to 
Miaa  Holme,  given  with  the  fervour  and 
passion  of  a  devotee. 

Left  alone,  the  lodger  began  her  meal. 
Indeed,  she  waa  weary  and  faint  aa  much 
with  hunger  aa  with  fatigue.  But  the 
coarae  food  repelled  her,  and  ahe  aoon  left 
the  table  and  aeated  heraelf  before  the  fira 

She  waa  only  twenty-three,  thia  gul,  and 
already  very  weary  of  life.  The  battle  waa 
going  hardly  with  her.  Friendleaa  and 
forlorn,  the  loneiineas  of  her  lot  weighed 
upon  her  even  more  heavily  than  the 
failure  of  her  hopes  and  ambition.  For 
the  laat  three  yeara  ahe  had  fought  un- 
aided, uncheered  by  word  or  thought  The 
few  distant  relatlvea  ahe  posseaaed  ignored 
her,  because  she  was  not  like  them  and 
because  she  waa  poor.  Proud,  aenaitive, 
ahe  reaolved  henceforth  to  tread  her  path 
alone,  and  alone  ahe  lived  in  the  cruel 
whirlpool  of  London.  She  possessed  just 
enough  means  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  while  she  devoted  all  her  strength 
to  the  art  she  loved  so  well. 

Sometimes  she  got  a  story  or  an  article 
accepted  by  a  magazine  or  journal,  and 
the  proceeds  made  gala  days  for  her,  when 
she  dreamed  of  success  and  of  fame.  Bat 
her  writing  was  uncertain,  sometimes 
morbid,  the  result  of  the  unnatural,  un- 
healthy, repressed  life  she  was  forced  to 
lead.  With  no  friend  to  whom  she  could 
reveal  the  burthens  that  oppressed  her, 
she  poured  them  out  in  all  their  bitterness 
on  paper,  and  the  world  is  only  interested 
in  success. 

Then,  by  degrees,  the  power  of  writing 
left  her.  Her  mind,  overburdened  with 
cares,  with  heartsickness,  with  a  bitter 
sense  of  desolation,  refused  to  work ;  her 
brain  grew  numb ;  and  for  hours  she  would 
sit  staring  helplessly  at  the  blank  sheets 
of  paper  which  seemed  to  stare  back  at 


her  in  hideoua  mockery.  She  tried  other 
thhiga,  teaching,  companlonahip,  anything ; 
but  want  of  training,  inexperience,  lack  of 
intereat  puahed  her  out  of  the  already 
over-crowded  market 

At  last  she  lost  heart  altogether.  She 
did  not  realise  it  then,  but  afterwards  she 
knew  that  the  only  thine  which  saved  her 
from  ainking  into  the  dull  apathy  of  deapalr 
waa  the  love  of  the  poor  drudge  whom  she 
had  named  Cinderella. 

Poor  Ignorant  little  waif  that  she  waa, 
ahe  yet  had  in  her  aome  latent  aenae  of 
refinement  that  kept  her  Ignorance  from 
being  repulalve.  The  evil  that  ahe  had 
aeen  aeemed  to  have  paaaed  her  by,  leavhag 
her  unatained  by  ita  criiuaon  hue.  Sach 
beautiful  thinga  aa  love,  and  truat*  and 
faith,  which  hi^  never  been  awakened  in 
her  heart  before,  apran^  foU-grown  Into 
life  under  the  touch  of  Eatherine  Holme'a 
hand,  and  by  reason  of  that  very  love  and 
faith  and  trust,  the  lodger  felt  that  she 
waa  bound  to  fight  on. 

But  it  if  aa  dreary  work,  and  ahe  grew 
frightened  at  the  thought  of  the  long  yeara 
wUch  perhapa  atretched  before  her.  If  ahe 
coald  but  throw  off  the  burthen  and  lie 
down  to  Bleep  like  a  tired  child  1 

"'Ave  yer  done,  misat  Lor',  you  ain't 
eat  much  1    Wom't  it  cooked  right  t " 

The  ahadow  fell  from  the  lodger^a  face, 
and  ahe  turned  with  a  amile  to  anawer  Liz, 
who  atood  by  the  table,  a  very  picture  of 
diaappointment 

"It  waa  cooked  very  nicely,  Cinderella,  but 
I  am  too  tired  to  eat  much  to-night,  I  think." 

"  It'a  bad  to  be  like  that,"  aaid  the  child 
with  quite  a  motherly  air.  "  I  am,  aome- 
timea,  when  I  feela  all  bones,  and  every 
one  on  'em  an  ache.  You'd  better  git  to 
bed  early ;  I  only  wishes  as  I  could,  too." 

"  Why  can't  you  t " 

"Missis  'as  gone  to  the  theayter,  and 
I've  got  to  wait  up  for  her.  She  do 
worrit,  but  she  don'c  go  hout  very  often, 
I  will  say  that  for  her." 

"  No,  she  does  not  go  out  often,  aa  you 
say,  and  if  she  '  worritp,'  I  am  afraid  in 
turn  she  has  a  lot  to  '  worrit '  her." 

"She  do,  miss,  she  do  indeed.  All  the 
lodgers  ain't  like  you,  and  it's  alios  those 
as  pays  the  wust  and  the  most  onregular 
as  gives  theirselves  the  most  airs." 

Miss  Holme  smiled.  She  was  very  tired, 
very  heartsick  and  depressed,  but  she  knew 
how  to  make  Lfz  happy  for  a  brief  hour, 
and  if  you  cannot  be  happy  yourself,  per- 
haps the  next  best  thing  is  to  make  some 
one  else  happy. 
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'*  Sappose  you  take  away  my  tea-things, 
OindereUa,  wash  them,  and  do  everything 
downstain  you  have  to  do,  and  then  come 
back  and  wait  here  for  Mrs.  Blakey." 

"Oh,  misBy  may  I  really!"  cried  Ifz 
delightedly. 

'*  Yes,  really,  and  perhaps  I  will  tell  you 
a  story,"  said  Miss  Holme,  and  Liz  hurried 
away  all  the  more  speedily  to  return. 

The  child  interestisd  the  lodger,  who  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  doing  something  to 
improve  her  condition  and  to  lessen  her 
ignorance.  But  this  was  not  easy,  for  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  than  for  edu- 
cated persons  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood by  the  very  ignorant.  What  is  to 
the  one  ordinary  language  and  ideas  is  to 
the  other  hopelessly  unintelligible,  there- 
fore to  be  mistrusted.  Liz  had  no  time  to 
devote  to  learning  in  the  ordinary  way; 
such  arts  as  reading  or  writing  must  for 
ever  remain  mysteries  to  her,  but  by  dress- 
ing elementary  prhatciples  in  the  garb  of  a 
simple  story,  Miss  Holme  had  done  some- 
thing towards  awakening  Liz's  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties. 

The  most  terrible  thing  to  combat  was 
her  extreme  age.  Apparently  Liz  had  never 
been  young.  On  her  return,  as  she  crouched 
close  to  the  fender,  this  impression  seemed 
to  gain  on  Miis  Holme,  making  her  feel 
years  her  visitor's  junior. 

*'What  are  your  earliest  recolIecUons, 
Cinderella  f  I  mean,  what  is  the  thing  you 
can  first  remember!  "  she  asked. 

Liz  puckered  her  brows  in  an  endeavour 
to  rescue  something  concrete  from  a  chaos 
of  nebulous  impression,  but  the  habit  of 
sequential  thought  was  new  to  her.  Before 
she  knew  the  lodger,  things  had  simply 
floated  through  her  brain  without  any  order, 
and  apparently  by  their  own  volition. 

"  I  dunno,"  she  said  slowly.  "  It's  mostly 
the  streets,  and  they  alius  seem  cold,  an' 
wet,  an' dark,  'cept  where  the  publics  wos. 
We,  mother  an'  me,  used  to  walk  about 
beggin'  till  she  got  coppers  enough,  then 
she  went  into  a  pub  till  the  lot  wos  gone 
agin." 

"  You  were  not  much  worse  off  when  she 
left  you,  then ! "  the  lodger  said,  repressing 
a  shudder. 

'<  Not  a  bit,"  said  Lfz,  shaking  her  head, 
"  an'  I  didn't  get  whacked  so  much.  Yon 
see,  miss,  if  I  didn't  look  miserable  enuff, 
she'd  pinch  me  io  make  me  cry,  and  that 
fetched  the  pennies  out  of  people's  pockets. 
Some  are  orful  soft  when  they  see  a  kid 
cry  in'." 

'*  What  made  you  give  up  begging  when 


you  were  left  alone!"  Miss  Holme  en- 
quired. 

<a  didn't  like  it,"  said  Liz.  ''Itwis 
just  as  'ard  work  as  any  think  else,  m'  I'd 
'ad  more  than  ennff  on  it  I'd  rather  do 
somethink  real  like,"  she  added. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  GindereUs ;  real 
work  is  a  satisfactibn  in  itself,  but  ihim 
work  is  a  miserable  thbg.    I  know  that." 

Liz  opened  her  eyes. 

*'  I  don't  think  you  know  much  iboat 
sham  work,  miss,"  she  said. 

"  Not  of  your  sort,  perhaps,"  said  Mis 
Holme  sadly,  **  but  there  are  as  many  kinds 
of  sham  work  as  there  are  of  real  work, 
OindereUa,  and  every  one  is  tempted  to  do 
some  occasionally.  Now  I  will  tell  yon  the 
story  I  promised." 

Liz's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  A 
story  from  the  lodger  was  to  her  the  UgheTi 
bliss,  and  for  the  next  hour  at  lesstibi 
was  a  happy  child,  led  by  a  kindly  hud 
through  the  fields  of  beautiful  thought  aod 
fancy,  put  into  language  suited  to  Iw 
stunted  intellectual  growth. 

It  was  late  before  Liz  got  to  bed,  i&d 
no  sooner  had  she  laid  her  weary  M^ 
head  on  her  hard  pillow  than  she  vn 
asleep.  She  always  slept  that  heavy  il«p 
which  comes  to  the  young  whose  days  an 
passed  in  hard  physical  toll ;  heavy,  dreiB- 
less,  so  that  when  she  was  roused  is  the 
morning,  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  hid 
only  been  sleeping  a  few  minutes. 

But  this  night,  even  the  ftw  miBQia 
seemed  shorter  than  usual  when  ehevti 
awakened  by  a  loud  knockbg,  wtii^ 
she  had  heard  for  some  time  before  it 
thoroughly  roused  her.  She  started  op 
in  the  little  truckle  bed  and  rubbed  hff 
eyes,  which  began  to  smart  in  a  stnege 
fashion.  The  kitchen  was  atill  dsrk,  but 
the  air  was  thick  and  pungent  with  ^ 
smoke.  In  another  moment  tiie  troth  bont 
upon  the  child.  The  knocking  wii  not 
her  mistress  rousing  her,  it  was  some  one 
hammering  at  the  street  door  withoot  t 
moment's  cessation,  and  the  smoke  sod 
heat  told  why  only  too  plainly. 

With  a  sob  of  terror  Liz  huddled  oo 
one  or  two  of  her  poor  garmsnts,  and  opes- 
ing  the  kitchen  door,  ran  into  a  liuU 
room  where  her  mistress  slept,  and  whid! 
was  situated  between  the  kitchen  wi 
scullery.  With  lightning  rapidity,  il» 
roused  the  woman  and  helped  her  into 
some  clothing.  As  the  pair  approsdied 
the  staircase  they  were  driven  bsek  by 
the  reeking  smoke,  which  seemed  to  leoicb 
them  with  its  hot  breath. 
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"This  way/'  her  mistreM  cried,  and 
Beizbg  Liz  by  the  ann  she  hastened  back  to 
the  kitchen,  and  unbolting  the  area  door 
they  rnahed  np  the  etepa  into  tiie  street. 

By  this  time  the  other  inmatee  had  been 
roused  and  were  etanding  huddled  together 
in  a  frightened  knot  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  roadi  as  with  bitter  lamentations 
they  watched  the  fire  getting  firm  hold 
of  the  house  which  contained  nearly  all  their 
worldly  possessions. 

*< Where's  Miss  'OUne)"  cried  Liz,  as 
her  eyes  travelled  oyer  the  group  without 
finding  the  figure  she  sought, 

"I  don't  know/'  said  a  man.  ''As  I 
passed  I  banged  on  her  door  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead.  She  must  have  followed 
us  down." 

"Then  where  is  she!"  persisted  the 
child  shrilly. 

No  one  knew. 

With  throbbing  heart  Liztlashed  wildly 
amongst  the  people,  but  Miss  Holmer'was 
not  there. 

"She  wouldn't  'ave  gone  off  without 
knowing  as  every  one  was  out/'  Liz  said  to 
herself;  " she  ain'6  that  sort" 

She  ran  up  to  a  policeman  who  was 
keeping  the  crowd  from  the  pathway  in 
front  of  the  burning  house. 

"There's  a  lady  inside/'  she  said; 
"second  floor,  back." 

"  No,  there  isn't,  my  girl,  every  one  is 
down.  Don't  you  frighten  yourself,"  he 
added  kindly  to  the  excited  little  ereatura 

"There  If,  there  is,  I  tell  you.    Let  me 

The  man  caught  hold  of  her  as  she  was 
darting  past  him.  Quick  as  thought  the 
old  gutter  instincts  reasserted  their 
supremacy,  and  turning  her  head,  Liz 
fastened  her  teeth  in  the  man's  hand. 

With  an  exclamation  of  pain  he  released 
his  grasp,  and  before  he  could  recover  from 
his  surprise  she  was  up  the  steps  and  had 
disappeared  into  the  housa 

A  cry  of  horror  broke  from  the  crowd. 
The  word  went  round  that  there  was  some 
one  left  in  the  place,  and  some  men  rushed 
to  a  neighbouring  builder's  yard  for  aladder. 

Meanwhile  Liz  fought  her  way  almost 
inch  by  inch  through  the  blinding  smoke. 
She  could  see  nothing,  and  all  the  blood 
in  her  body  seemed  to  surge  to  her  ears  as 
she  laboured  heavily  for  her  breath.  As 
she  passed  a  door  on  the  first  floor,  an 
angry  tongue  <of  flame  leaped  out  at  her, 
luridly  dividing  the  smoke  for  an  instant. 
She  avoided  it  and  sped  on  her  way  with 
one  thought  filling  her  mind  through  it 


all.  Miss  Holme  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  locking  her  door,  but  as  she  was  asleep 
before  Liz  left  the  room,  it  was  possible 
she  had  not  done  so.  "If  she  has,  oh, 
what  shall  I  do ! "  thought  the  child. 

At  last  the  door  was  reached,  and 
grasping  the  handle,  Liz  found  to  her  joy 
ttiat  it  yielded  to  her  touch.  Tlie  room 
was  full  of  smoke,  so  that  she  had  to  grope 
her  way  to  the  bed,  on  which,  sure  enough, 
she  fdt  Miss  Holme.  Liz  shook  her 
violently  without  eliciting  any  response. 
Evidentty  she  was  quite  insensible. 

Somehow,  she  scarcely  knew  how,  Lfz 
managed  to  roll  the  lodger  on  to  a  blanket, 
which  she  roughly  knotted  together.  With 
the  comers  as  a  purchase,  she  half  dragged, 
half  carried  the  inanimate  form  the  few 
yards  which  separated  this  room  from  the 
one  in  front,  for  Liz  knew  that  it  was 
from  the  street  alone  that  help  could  «ome. 

In  this  room  the  smoke  was  not '  so 
dense,  and,  as  Liz  flung  up  the  window,  a 
ringing  cheer  from  the  people  below 
heralded'  the  arrival  of  a  long  ladder. 
Eager  hands  placed  it  in  position,  and 
careless  of  the  flames  already  darting  from 
the  lower  windows,  a  policeman  ascended 
to  where  the  child  stood. 

"'Ere  she  is/'  L^z  cried  triumphantly; 
"  take  hold." 

With  some  difficulty  the  man  succeeded 
in  balancing  his  burden. 

"  Wait,  I'll  be  back  again  directly  for 
you,"  he  said,  as  he  slowly  began  to 
descend. 

Liz  watched  him  for  a  second,  then 
suddenly  she  heard  an  angry  roar  behind 
her,  and  felt  an  intolerable  heat  which 
scorched  her  flesh.  The  object  of  her  love 
in  safety,  Liz  lost  her  self-possession, 
With  a  cry  of  terror  she  sprang  on  to  the 
window  -  sUl.  The  policeman  had  just 
placed  his  load  in  the  outstretched  arms 
of  those  below,  and  was  turning  to  re- 
asoead  the  ladder,  unheeding  the  flames, 
which  were  by  this  time  licking  its  rungs, 
when  the  ohild,  glancing  down  into  what 
seemed  a  pit  of  fire,  lost  her  balance,  and 
with  a  piteous  cry,  fell  on  to  the  stones 
beneath. 

A  few  hours  later  Liz  lay  on  a  bed  in  a 
hospital  ward. 

"  No,  .she  wasn't  in  any  pain,"  she  said, 
"  and  was  quite  happy." 

So  happy  she  could  not  understand  why 
Miss  Holme  looked  so  sorrowful,  or  the 
tall  doctor  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  so  serious. 
Liz  was  rather  astonished  to  find  that  she 
could  not  move  her  legs  at  all,  and  that  her 
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hands  were  not  very  strong  either,  still 
she  supposed  they  woald  come  all  right, 
becaose  tiie  bfg  gentleman  and  the  white- 
capped  nurse  looked  as  though  they  could 
do  anything  between  them. 

MeanwhUe  she  lay  quite  still,  and  was 
very  happy.  Indeed,  she  was  so  dear  and 
collected  in  her  mind,  and  her  voice 
sounded  so  strong,  that  Miss  Holme  had 
drawn  this  new  doctor  aside  and  asked 
him,  as  she  had  idready  asked  the  house 
surgeon,  if  he  was  sure  nothing  could  be 
done.  Bat  he  shook  his  head  gently,  and 
she  returned  to  the  bedside  with  her  eyes 
full  of  tears. 

"Why,  you're  cryin'l  You  ain't  'urt 
anywheres,  are  you  f "  asked  Lf z  anxiously. 

"No,  dear,  I  am  not  hurt  anywhere, 
thanks  to  your  bravery;  but,  oh,  little 
Cinderella,  you  are  hurt— badly  hurt ! " 

"  Am  It"  said  the  child  wonderbgly ; 
"  I  don't  feel  it."  Then  after  a  pause  she 
quietly  asked :  "Do  you  mean,  miss,  as  I 
ain't  goin'  to  git  better  1" 

"I  am  afraid  not,  Cinderella,"  said  the 
lodger,  gently  stroking  the  poor  little 
rough  hand  she  held  in  hers. 

Liz  was  quiet  for  a  moment,  but  no 
shade  of  fear  crossed  her  fieuse. 

"  Don't  you  trouble  about  it.  Miss  'Olme. 
I  don't  mind — much,"  she  said  at  last. 

The  doctor  looked  quickly  at  Miss 
Holme. 

"  Holme  1"  he  said.  *'Is  that  your 
name  1 " 

"  Yes ;  Katherine  Holme." 

"  Good  heavens  I  I  might  have  seen  the 
likeness  if  I  had  looked  at  you  before.  For 
the  last  three  years  I  have  been  searching 
all  over  England  for  you." 

Miss  Holme  looked  at  him  in  astonish- 
ment 

"  For  me  %  "  she  said.  "  I  do  not  know 
yon." 

"  Did  your  mother  never  speak  to  you  of 
an  old  friend  of  hers,  a  friend  long  before 
she  met  your  father  f  We  were  boy  and 
girl  togettier,  and  then well,  circum- 
stances parted  us.  She  married,  and  I 
went  to  walk  the  hospitals,"  he  finished 
abruptly. 

"  You  must  be  Arthur  Leslie,"  said  the 
girl. 

"Yes,  I  am  Arthur  Leslie.  Your 
mother  wrote  to  me  shortly  before  she 
died,  asking  me  to  befriend  her  child.  I 
was  abroad  at  the  time,  and  the  letter  was 
forwarded  on  from  place  to  place  till  it 
was  months  old  before  it  reached  me. 
'  ^hen  I  got  back  I  hastened  at  once  to 


Dawlish,  only  to  find  your  mother  dead 
and  you  gone.  I  followed  you  up,  till  it 
last  you  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace 
behind." 

Liz  had  been  listening  Intently  to  the 
conversation.  She  did  not  quite  nnde^ 
stand  it  all,  but  the  fact  that  here  ap- 
parently was  a  friend  for  Miss  Holme 
was  all  she  cared  about  She  turned  her 
eyes  towards  the  doctor. 

"Are  you  goin'  to  be  a  friend  to  'erP 
she  asked,  with  a  sharp,  business-like  little 
air,  which  sat  strangely  upon  her  at  sack  a 
time. 

"  Indeed  I  am,  if  she  will  let  me,"  he 
answered  earnestly. 

"She's  lonely,  and  often  miser'ble.  I 
shall  go  all  the  easier  if  I  know  there'i 
some  one  to  look  arter  'er,"  pursued  the 
child,  with  a  return  to  the  old-fashioned, 
motherly  manner  she  often  adopted  towardj 
the  lodger. 

"  She  need  never  be  lonely  any  more, 
and,  if  it  lies  in  my  power  to  prevent  it, 
she  shall  never  be  miserable  either/'  he 
said,  speaking  to  L^z,  but  looking  at  the 
other  girl. 

Miss  Holme  opened  her  lips  to  speak, 
but  Liz  had  not  finished  yet. 

"  Is  that  a  promise  f "  she  aaked. 

"  It  is  a  most  solemn  promise,  my  dear," 
the  doctor  said,  laybg  his  hand  on  hen 
"  I,  too,  am  a  lonely  old  man,  and  if  my  old 
friend's  child  will  take  a  daaghter'a  place 
In  my  heart,  she  will  make  me  happier 
than  I  have  been  for  many  years." 

"I  know  you  quite  well.  Dr.  Leilis, 
although  I  have  never  seen  you  before, 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  could  turn  so  readily  as  to  yourself.  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  oj 
mother's  daughter  to  learn  to  love  yoa  I 
— I  have  been  very  unhappy  sfnee  J07 
mother  died." 

Miss  Holme  broke  off,  but  as  the  two 
clasped  hands  across  the  dying  cliild,  Dr. 
Leslie'4  sympathetic  face  showed  that  he 
understood. 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  L'z.  "  Oh,  oy 
dear,  I  am  that  'appy  I " 

She  heaved  a  sigh  as  she  spoke,  and  the 
nurse  moved  a  litUe  nearer.  Miss  Holme 
gave  a  half-frightened  glance  of  enquiry  at 
the  doctor,  who  answered  It  by  an  ahnost 
Imperceptible  nod. 

"  Dear  little  Cinderella,  how  good  yoo 
have  always  been  to  me,"  Miss  Hdme 
said  in  a  broken  voice. 

"It    wom't   nothink,    mist.      I  allns 
[wanted  to  do  something  for  yon,"  Lu 
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said,  looking  at  Miss  Holma  with  eyes 
fall  of  love.  "  If  I  'adn'c  tambled  off  the 
ladder  I  shouldn't  'ave  been  brought  'ere, 
and  then  yoa  wouldn't  'a  met  'im,"  she  said 
after  a  pause. 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Holme.  "  AH  my  good 
things  I  owe  to  you,  dear  child." 

**  Then  I'm  glad,  Tm  glad— glad— glad," 
and  with  the  word  stiU  lingering  in  her 
throat  Liz  fell  back  dead. 


THE  LA.ND  OP  THE  KING'S 
CHILDREN. 


The  beetling  crags  of  purple  mountain 
ranges  guard  the  beautiful  capital  of  classic 
Rsjputana,  "the  land  of  the  King's 
children"  and  the  most  ancient  native 
dynasty  of  India.  The  romantic  scenery 
which  surrounds  Jeypore  makes  an  ap- 
propriate setting  for  the  dramatic  history 
built  up  through  countless  ages  on  this 
sacred  soil,  once  trodden,  according  to 
Hindu  tradition,  by  the  footsteps  of  the 
gods,  who  descended  to  earth  In  the  like- 
ness of  men  and  originated  the  royal 
Rajput  race. 

The  monsoon  has  wept  itself  away, 
and  the  green  robe  of  earth  wears  that 
transient  freshness  fated  to  vanish  like  the 
dews  of  dawn  beneath  the  stress  of  sun 
and  dust,  as  the  last  of  the  lingering 
clouds  disappears  on  the  northern  horbon. 
Foaming  streams  swirl  through  the  deep 
''nullahs?  which  cleave  the  stony  flanks 
of  the  rugged  heights,  and  blue  lakes 
gleam  like  sapphires  from  a  wild  moorland 
where  flaxen  plumes  of  pampas  grass 
rustle  In  the  balmy  breeze.  Red-legged 
cranes,  wading  In  the  shallow  water,  toss 
the  sparkling  drops  over  their  soft  grey 
plumage,  and  gorgeous  peacocks  sun  them- 
selves on  a  pale  green  carpet  of  springing 
corn.  Antelopes  bound  lightly  Into  the 
dark  depths  of  the  tiger-haunted  jungle 
which  clothes  the  lower  spurs  of  Uie 
mountain  chain;  and  a  trading  caravan, 
armed  with  the  Rajput  shield  and  spear, 
gives  a  touch  of  human  life  to  the  lonely 
landscape,  as  the  horses  and  camels  of  the 
gaily-clad  cavalcade  relieve  the  monotony 
of  the  scene  with  scarlet  trappings  and 
jingling  belb.  The  beauty  of  local  costume 
becomes  increasingly  apparent  as  we  ap- 
proach Jeypore,  and  the  brilliant  garb  of 
the  martial-looking  men  and  graceful 
women  transports  us  in  fancy  to  the  palmy 
days  of  that  historic  past  when  the  "City 
of  Victory "  reached  the  meridian  of  her 


splendour.  Beauty  of  architecture  and 
wealth  of  colour  combine  to  render  the 
capital  of  R»jputana  one  of  the  fairest 
cities  In  the  East.  Massive  walls  and 
lofty  towers  eonoeal  the  loveliness  of  the 
Intttior  edifices,  and  the  fantastic  line 
of  rose-coloured  palaces  towerhig  above 
the  noble  main  street,  known  as  the 
Ruby  Chauk,  dawns  upon  the  eye  with 
the  abruptness  of  a  dramatic  surprise. 
The  deep  flash  which  bathes  the  pierced 
and  fretted  stone  is  enhanced  by  the  cloud- 
less blue  of  the  Indian  sky,  and  forms  the 
groundwork  of  elaborate  Arabesque  orna- 
mentstion  in  white  ehunam  on  every  level 
surface.  The  Ruby  Chauk,  forty  yards  in 
width,  runs  through  the  entire  length  of 
the  town,  crossed  at  right  angles  by  the 
Amber  Chauk,  another  broad  thoroughfare 
lined  with  buildings  of  fanciful  architecture, 
and  the  Maharajah's  Palace  In  the  centre 
of  the  dty  covers  about  a  seventh  part  of 
the  total  area. 

The  beaudful  Audience  Cliamber  of 
white  marble,  and  the  stately  hall  of  the 
nobles  supported  by  rows  of  polished 
columns,  rise  from  two  outer  courts  where 
sculptured  fountains  play  amid  clustering 
palms,  and  the  Silver  Palace,  built  round 
the  central  quadrangle,  resembles  some  en- 
chanted pile  of  fairyland.  Rose  and  white 
balconies  of  chiselled  embroidery,  fragile  as 
spun  glass,  swing  like  webs  of  lace  between 
aerial  turrets,  and  the  elaborate  tracery  of 
oriel  windows  shows  the  same  delicacy  of 
design  and  execution.  Myriad  slender 
shafts  of  blue-veined  alabaster  and  rose- 
tinted  stone  surrounded  by  fretted  arcades 
carry  out  the  prevailing  idea  of  airy  light- 
ness, and  the  snowy  cupolas  above  that 
sanctum  sanctorum  In  the  heart  of  the 
building  known  as  "the  Crown  of  the 
Palace,"  look  as  though  a  breath  would 
blow  them  away  like  balls  of  thistledown 
into  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  Priceless 
treasures  are  contained  within  the  walls  of 
the  Maharajah's  princely  abode,  and  a 
volume  of  the  Mahabharata,  one  of  the 
two  great  epic  poems  of  ancient  India,  Is 
the  gem  of  the  historic  collection.  This 
curiously  Illuminated  manuscript,  written 
In  Persian  character,  was  executed  by  com- 
mand of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  who  paid  a 
lac  of  rupees,  a  sum  equivalent  to  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  the  scribe  who 
accomplished  the  laborious  task.  Qolden 
margins  and  brilliant  colours  glow  with 
unfaded  freshness,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
poetical  caligraphy  suggests  the  utmost 
refinement  of  cnltura    Antique  portraits 
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on  silver,  copper,  shell,  and  foil  deoorate 
the  marble  walls  ol  the  '<Hall  of  Splendour," 
which  forms  a  noble  vestibole  to  the  Shish 
MidiaJi  a  glass  pavilion  glittering  with 
crystal  chandeliers  multiplied  by  reflection 
in  countless  mirrors.  Marble  alcoves  over- 
look a  green  pleasaance  shaded  by  a  planta- 
tion, where  the  scarlet  stars  of  blossoming 
poinsettias  brighten  the  gloom  of  the 
banyan-trees  which  form  a  roof  of  verdnre 
with  interlacing  bonghs.  Across  the 
secluded  enclosure  another  wing  of  the 
great  palace  contains  a  noble  billiard-room, 
which  appears  a  somewhat  incongruous 
feature  in  the  residence  of  an  Indian  prince. 
Tbe  dining-rooms  of  the  Maharajah  and  his 
five  wives,  though  luxuriously  furnished, 
display  the  usual  combination  of  display 
and  disorder  which  characterises  native 
life.  The  ladies  have  evidently  feasted  on 
the  floor,  and  the  Utter  of  rice,  crumbs, 
and  mysterious  scraps  of  unknown  and 
suspicious-looking  articles  of  local  consump- 
tion is  a  gradual  accumulation  from  nume- 
rous banquets  eaten  on  the  uns  wept  carpets 
of  richest  velvet  pile.  The  spacious  gardens 
with  their  flowers  and  fountains,  hedges  of 
roses,  and  thickets  of  palm,  are  laid  out 
with  extraordinary  care  and  taste  on  the 
borders  of  a  broad  blue  tank,  which  ripples 
up  to  the  marble  steps  and  balustrades  of 
a  supplementary  mansion,  known  as  the 
Cloud  Palace,  and  occupied  by  a  hundred 
dancing-girls,  who  belong  to  the  Mahara- 
jah's household. 

After  a  glance  at  the  splendid  stud  of 
three  hundred  horses  and  the  gold  and 
sUver  carriages  of  State,  we  visit  a  cage  of 
immense  tigers  caught  in  the  Galta  Pass, 
a  deep  gorge  visible  in  the  nearest  moun- 
tain chain  beneath  the  frowning  bastions  of 
Tiger  Fort 

The  great  Temple  of  Ganesh,  the 
elephant-headed  god  of  wisdom,  is  the 
favourite  shrine  of  the  Bajput,  but  the 
presence  of  mosques  and  minarets  per- 
petuates the  Moslem  influence  exercised  by 
the  royal  house  of  Delhi,  and  cemented  by 
an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  a  Bsjput 
Maharajah.  The  beautiful  streets  blaze  with 
colour  as  brown  forms,  robed  in  every  shade 
of  red,  blue,  and  violet,  orange,  yellow,  and 
green,  gather  round  fountain  and  fig-tree ; 
or  stroll  down  the  sunny  highway  in  the 
leisurely  fashion  of  the  East.  Elephants, 
camels,  and  cows  mingle  with  the  parti- 
coloured throng,  and  the  haughty  bearing 
'^^  innumerable  soldiers,   who  dash  past 

h  jingling  accoutrements  on  spirited  j 
i  horses,  maintains  the  character  of  I 


this  historic  province,  where  equeitriui 
skill  is  proverbial,  and  every  man  connden 
himself  a  warrior  and  a  p^ce. 

Beyond  the  splendid  Saracenic  pile  of 
Hawah  Mahal,  the  "  Palace  of  the  Windi,' 
occupied  by  the  mother  of  the  monarch, 
a  mounted  troop  with  pennons  fljbg  o& 
glittering  spears,  clatters  along  in  a  elood 
of  dust  An  open  barouche  follows,  drawn 
by  prancing  bays,  and  a  portly-Iookiog 
gentleman  in  frock-coat,  pale  blue  tarbio, 
and  lavender  kids,  who  lolls  back  on  the 
velvet  cushions,  is  the  divine  "  Child  of  the 
Sun,"  the  haughty  Maharajah  of  Jeypon, 
whose  claim  to  supernatural  origin  is  recog- 
nised by  every  subject  of  his  realoi.  A 
stem,  brown  face,  with  full  red  lipa  snd 
blazing  black  eyes,  turns  towards  ui  for 
a  moment  as  one  lavender  hand  is  laid 
on  the  Boyal  brow  in  acknowledgemeDt 
of  our  salutations,  but  English  obtoienesB 
falls  to  perceive  the  mystic  halo  of  dirinikj 
which  is  supposed  to  encircle  the  Prinee'i 
turbaned  head.  The  Boyal  pedigree  mij 
be  traced  back  through  a  genealogy  of  ona 
hundred  and  thirty-one  names  in  a  diieet 
line  to  Kisa,  the  second  son  of  Bsmi 
Chundra,  the  fifth  Avatar  of  the  god 
Vishnu,  and  traditionally  b^otten  by  the 
great  luminary  regarded  in  Uie  infancy  of 
the  world  as  the  ever-present  god  of  lodii 
The  chivalrous  deeds  of  Bama  Chnndn, 
the  priestly  hero  of  the  Brahmins  in  hii 
life  as  a  divine  incarnation,  are  sung  in  the 
noble  Indian  epic  of  the  Bamayana,  which 
shares  the  fame  of  the  Mahabharata.  An 
Emperor  of  Delhi  conferred  upon  the 
Maharajah  of  Jeypore  the  title  of  "Ooe 
and  a  quarter,"  still  proudly  borne  by  hii 
descendant!.  The  curious  appellatkm 
signified  that  in  consequence  of  super- 
natural descent,  this  hietoric  line  exceeded 
the  rest  of  human  kind  by  the  quarter  or 
fourth  part  in  the  pedigree  which  rep^^ 
sents  the  divine  element.  It  was  even 
considered  a  condescension  when  a  Bajpot 
Princess  married  one  of  the  Great  Mogoli, 
and  innumerable  female  children  of  E*jpat 
race  were  annually  put  to  death  bacaase  no 
husbands  of  equal  rank  could  be  found  for 
them. 

In  the  early  days  of  India  the  women 
were  comparatively  free  and  independent, 
even  exercising  uncontrolled  choice  in 
marriage.  This  power  of  selection  wu 
called  ^'Swayamvara,"  and  a  tournament 
was  arranged  in  order  that  the  saiton 
might  distin^ish  themselves  in  some  fat 
of  skill  or  courage,  after  which  they  awaited 
the  decision  of  the  damsel. 
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P/ofesBoi  Monler  WiUiams  itatei  aa  a 
fact  that  throagh  the  herofo  period  of 
Indian  history,  and  np  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era,  women  had  many  privi- 
leges f  xom  which  they  were  Babseqaently 
ezdaded.  They  were  not  shut  ont  from 
the  light  of  heaven  behind  the  folds  of  a 
pordah  or  the  walls  of  a  senana,  and 
Sanskrit  dramas  confirm  the  theory  that 
the  better  classes  received  some  edacation, 
and  though  speaking  the  provincial  dia- 
lects among  themaelves,  were  addressed 
by  the  pandits  in  Sanskrit,  and  evidently 
understood  the  learned  language  perfectly. 
They  appeared  unveiled  in  public*  The 
germ  of  the  principle  which  prescribed, 
female  imprisonment  in  a  zenana  exists  in 
the  famous  code  of  Mann,  the  mythical 
law-giver  of  the  Brahmin  caste,  which 
declared  him  to  be  the  grandson  of 
Brahma ;  but  the  system  of  sedasion  only 
became  general  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  Then;  partly  as  a  security  from 
the  tyrwiny  of  their  conquerors,  and  partly 
from  the  example  of  Mohammedan  custom; 
the  Indian  women  of  the  higher  classes 
were  rigidly  condemned  to  a  perpetual 
cloistral  enclosure.  The  first  use  that  a 
Hindu  made  of  Us  acquired  wealth  was  to 
shut  up  the  ladies  of  his  household ;  but 
the  ciutom  obtained  by  slow  degrees  in 
Rajpntana. 

The  present  Maharajah,  unfettered  by  the 
stereotyped  ideas  of  the  Indian  past,  has 
endowed  his  capital  with  an  elaborate 
system  of  waterworks,  a  gas  holder  and  a 
Bchool  of  art,  without  detracting  from  the 
pictorial  beauty  of  an  Oriental  city,  rich  in 
relics  of  bygone  days  and  jealously  conier- 
vative  of  all  that  upholds  her  native 
dignity.  Brilliant  b^saars  with  their 
artistic  specialities  of  marble  and  glass 
mosaie,  ebony  inlaid  with  silver,  and 
glittering  spangle-work  of  coloured  foil, 
surround  the  ruins  of  the  great  Hindu 
observatory,  where  gigantic  azimuth  circles 
and  altitude  pillars  rise  from  weed-grown 
courts,  in  which  Brahmin  seers  and  astro* 
logers  of  olden  time  worked  out  their 
mysterious  problems,  and  cast  the  horo- 
scopes of  the  heavenrborn  race  beneath  the 
open  canopy  of  the  star-spangled  sky. 

As  we  descend  the  Baby  Ohauk  at 
sunset,  the  unearthly  radiance  which 
sufifuses  the  magnificent  street  suggests  the 
origin  of  its  appropriate  name.  A  golden 
haze  bathes  earth  and  sky  in  a  sea  of 
glory,  and  the  rose-red  palaces  absorb 
rather  than  Teflect  the  glowing  light,  until 
the  opaque  solidity  of  each  massive  edifice 


appears  fused  into  the  crimson  translucence 
of  molten  jewels,  and  the  unfathomable 
depths  of  carmine  splendour  resemble  the 
red  heart  of  a  fiery  furnace. 

As  the  pageant  of  colour  fades  away, 
and  the  purple  veil  of  the  brief  Indian 
twilight  falls  over  the  city,  the  dismal 
clank  of  chains  drowns  the  mingled 
noises  of  the  street,  as  crowds  of  fettered 
convicts,  escorted  by  armed  vrarders  and 
mounted  soldiers  with  heavy  muskets, 
return  from  their  dally  toil  to  the  great 
prison  outside  the  walls.  Though  a  few 
scowling  and  beetle-browed  faces  suggeat 
iofioite  capacities  of  villainy,  a  jiunty  air 
of  reckless  unconcern  distinguishes  the 
majority  of  the  criminals,  and  from  the 
contemptuous  remarks  **  en  passant,"  made 
with  reference  to  the  ''Sahib-lok,''  and 
translated  for  our  benefit  by  the  guide,  it 
appears  that  the  Bsjput  even  under  the 
humiliation  of  imprisonment  is  still  sus- 
tained  by  the  proud  consciousness  of  innate 
superiority  to  the  common  herd  of  men. 

The  heavy  dew  still  sparkles  on  the 
palms  and  flowers  of  the  great  public 
gardens  as  we  start  for  the  ancient  capital 
of  Ambar,  from  which  a  mediss^al 
Maharajah  removed  his  Court  to  Jeypore. 
Feathery  neem-trees  border  the  road,  and 
clumps  of  bristling  cactus  give  a  touch  of 
barbaric  fierceness  to  the  rocky  landscape. 
Slender  minarets,  known  as  "the  Delhi 
Milestones,"  mark  the  seven  miles  which 
extend  between  the  two  cities,  and  the 
sacred  landmarks  erected  for  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  the  shrines  of  Ambar  also 
commemorate  the  Bsjput  Sultana,  who 
deigned  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  the  East,  him- 
self a  parvenu  of  mushroom  stock  when 
measured  by  the  standard  of  Bsjpntana's 
historic  dynasty,  with  a  lineage  lost  in  the 
mist  of  ages  and  old  when  the  world  was 
young. 

The  fortress  -  crowned  heights  contract 
until  they  form  the  walls  of  a  deep  ravine, 
and  a  vaulted  gateway  wreathed  with  moss- 
grown  inscriptions,  and  encrusted  with 
crumbling  sculpture,  marks  the  entrance 
to  the  mined  city.  A  stately  elephant, 
provided  by  his  Highness  the  Maharajah 
for  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Palace  of 
Ambar,  awaits  our  arrival;  the  turbaned 
mahout  feeding  his  charge  with  lengths  of 
sugar-cane,  and  then  swarming  up  the 
trunk  to  a  seat  on  the  huge  head.  The 
elephant  kneels,  and  we  mount  by  a  flight 
of  steps  to  the  lofty  howdah  protected  by 
a  gilt  railing.    The  swaying  motion  soon 
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caaiei  to  be  unpleasant,  and  thoagh  oar 
peace  of  mind  is  at  first  dittarbed  by 
speculations  upon  the  elephant's  feelings 
when  his  head  is  prodded  by  a  sharp  goad, 
we  are  soon  convinced  that  impenetrable 
thickness  of  skull  opposes  a  surface  of  cast- 
iron  to  the  weapon  in  the  rider's  hand. 
The  road  skirts  the  margin  of  a  blue  lake 
aliye  with  man-eating  alligators,  which 
rear  their  shark-like  heads  from  the  water 
or  bask  in  the  sun  on  the  rocky  shore. 
Brown  figures  are  bathing  in  the  shadowy 
creeks,  apparently  undisturbed  by  the 
presence  of  the  gruesome  monsters,  or 
secure  in  the  questionable  native  belief 
that  the  voracious  "mugger,"  however 
numerous,  will  only  attack  solitary 
individuals,  and  invariably  flee  from  man- 
kind as  a  noun  of  multitude. 

A  curve  in  the  winding  valley  dis- 
closes the  magnificent  palace  on  a  pre- 
cipitous hill  which  rises  above  the  lake. 
The  vast  pile  crowns  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  with  a  diadem  of  towers  and 
cupolas,  and  dominates  the  ruined  temples, 
shrines,  and  streets,  scattered  through  the 
numerous  gorges  of  the  riven  crags.  The 
four  graceful  kiosks  of  the  Eoyal  Zenana 
rise  immediately  above  the  mouldering 
city,  protected  by  the  castellated  fortreu 
on  the  crest  of  the  heights,  where  a  tall 
white  minaret  pricks  the  hot  blue  sky 
above  the  long  line  of  loopholed  battle- 
ments and  frowninc  watch-towers.  The 
saintly  Bishop  Heber,  whose  apostolic 
labours  embraced  an  extensive  range  of 
Indian  travel,  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  gorgeous  Palace  of  Ambar,  throned  on 
the  mountain  and  mirrored  in  the  lake, 
formed  a  scene  of  transcendent  beauty 
unrivalled  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Gross- 
ing a  stone  bridge  over  the  narrowing 
water,  the  elephant  slowly  mounts  the 
steep  acclivity,  and  through  three  majestic 
gateways  of  carven  stone  we  reach  a  noble 
quadranfi;le  paved  with  red  and  white 
tiles.  The  Dewan-!-Ehas,  or  Audience 
Chamber,  a  beautiful  pavilion  of  snowy 
marble,  flanks  ''the  abode  of  the  men," 
an  edifice  rich  in  barbaric  colour  and 
elaborate  sculpture,  and  entered  by  the 
finest  door  in  the  world. 

The  Hall  of  Victory  glows  with  brilliant 
arabesques  of  birds  and  fioweri,  sacred 
scrolls,  and  geometrical  figures  inlaid  with 
coloured  stones  on  panels  of  alabaster;  and 
the  marble  bath-rooms,  adorned  with  curious 
mythological  paintings,  manifest  the  acme 
^f  Oriental  luxury  in  beauty  of  architecture 

\d  ingenuity  of  construction.    The  richly- 


decorated  corridors  of  the  zenana  coavergfl 
round  a  magiiificent  central  hall  known  u 
'>  The  Alcove  of  Light"  Glittering  dieeU 
of  opaleaoent  mica  line  the  waJls,  lod 
delicately-enamelled  garlands  of  whits  isd 
yellow  jasmine  encircle  the  ovsl  minon 
wliich  reflect  the  many-eoloared  lplDgl^ 
work  of  the  over-arching  cupola  Tbe 
aerial  loveliness  of  this  octagonal  ehsmbv 
eaggests  an  evanescent  creation  offngik 
frost-work,  or  a  fabric  woven  by  fidry 
hands  from  limpid  moonlight  and  peit^ 
mist.  The  Temple  of  Devi,  which  fonu 
an  integral  part  of  the  palatial  pile,  ssrrei 
as    a   grim   reminder    of    tlie    barbizk 

Sielties  which  existed  aide  by  sids  vitli 
e  culture  and  refinement  of  s&eieDt 
India.  In  this  famous  lanctuuy  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  saeiifioe  ii 
still  offered  at  the  shrine  of  an  inittiabit 
goddess,  irhose  thirst  for  blood,  thos^k 
now  perforce  appeased  by  the  alaaghtarof 
an  animal,  formerly  demanded  a  holocuut 
of  human  victims.  The  annual  supply  in 
provided  by  the  Maharajahs  of  olden  tiu 
from  eaptives  taken  in  batUe,  or  from  tls 
numerous  subjects  who  either  in  cooit  or 
camp  incurred  the  royal  displeasure. 

Ruined  Ambar  and  prosperous  Jeypon 
both  demonstrate  the  complex  religiou 
associations  of  the  reigning  house.  Tbe 
bird's-eye  view  from  the  battlementi  cob- 
mands  the  entire  extent  of  the  moaldttriiig 
and  time-worn  oity,  which  lies  in  the  holior 
of  the  hills,  where  the  spiral  shrineiud 
crumbling  temples  of  Hindu  worship  altff- 
nate  with  the  domes  and  minaretsof  deiertad 
mosques,  and  the  marble  tombs  of  Moilia 
sahits.  Weeds  grow  thickly  in  onTiee 
and  cranny,  blue  spears  of  aloe  poii 
through  broken  pavements,  and  fesUiffT 
grasses  wave  above  ovetthrown  pillm. 
Birds  build  their  nests  in  cavernous  eapols 
or  sculptured  niche,  and  the  ancient  ci^ 
which  enshrines  a  world  of  memoiieB  ii 
only  inhabited  by  Hindu  faUn  lad 
fanatical  dervishes,  who  retain  their  faith 
in  the  occult  virtue  which  the  tradltioni  of 
Brahmin  and  Mohammedan  alike  attribate 
to  the  forgotten  sepulehres  and  neglected 
sanctuaries  of  royal  Ambar. 

The  Glen  of  the  Kings'  Tonibi,  a  coi^ 
tinuation  of  the  louf;  ravine  wiiicb  piercfli 
the  shadowy  mountains,  and  a  royal  barial- 
place  from  time  immemorial,  weszi  the 
same  aspect  of  desolation  and  decay  ▼huh 
characterises  the  ruined  city.  An  no- 
earthly  hush  broods  over  the  scene,  asd 
the  solemn  silence  remains  unbroken  ercn 
by  the  muttered  "Mantra"  of  a  grimr 
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bUdr  or  the  nasal  chant  of  a  torbaned 
sheik. 

The  andent  Maharajaha  sleep  nndis- 
tnrbed  in  the  shadow  of  the  everlasting 
hills,  as  though  considered  past  praying 
for,  or  superior  to  the  need  of  priestly 
intercession.  In  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
the  Indian  evening  we  look  for  the  last 
time  on  the  towering  palace  silhouetted 
aeainst  the  golden  sky,  which  turns  the 
blue  lake  into  a  sheet  of  flame.  Birds  fly 
home  to  roost,  and  the  musical  trill  of  the 
bnlbul  echoes  from  a  banyan-tree  in  the 
cypress-shaded  garden  of  the  Koyal  Zenana. 
The  ceaseless  use  of  the  goad  makes  no 
apparent  impression  on  the  brain  or  the  pace 
of  the  elephant,  until  the  sight  of  the  waiting 
carriage  excites  Ua  sluggish  mind,  and  he 
pursues  the  uneven  tenor  of  his  way  with 
a  joyous  trumpeting.  In  the  gathering 
darbiess  we  jolt  along  the  deserted  road, 
past  the  hivisible  "milestones"  of  the 
vanished  Moguls,  towards  the  distant  row 
of  glittering  gaslights  which  shed  the 
illumination  of  the  nineteenth  century  over 
the  historic  capital  of  old-world  Bajputana. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

It  was  half-past  ten  on  Sunday  morning : 
a  lovely,  brilliant  April  morning.  The 
four  cracked  old  bells  of  Mary  Oombe  church 
were  chiming,  and  producing  thereby  a 
sound  wliich  was  even  more  discordantly 
quavering  than  their  week-day  efforts  in 
connection  with  the  clock.  But  Mary 
Combe  was  used  to  the  sound  and  re- 
spected it,  with  a  respect  that  the  newest 
bell-metal  of  the  newest  bell-founders  could 
never  have  gained.  There  were  lengthy 
traditions  afloat  in  the  place  anent  the 
age  and  dignity  of  the  church  bells,  and  a 
proposal  made  by  Mr.  Howard  to  renew 
them  had  met  with  unconcealed  disfavour. 

The  people  of  Mary  Combe  were  obej- 
iog  the  voice  they  respected  and  duly 
preparing  themselves  to  go  to  church. 
For  though,  as  has  been  said,  a  calm  in- 
difference to  sermons  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Mary  Combe,  another 
was  the  somewhat  inconsistent  conviction 
which  dwelt  in  the  minds  of  a  large  section 
of  that  community,  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
go  and  "  sit  under  "  them  with  weekly  de- 
ference.    A   few   individuals,  who   had 


a  leaning  towards  slow  progression,  and 
much  conversation  on  the  way,  were 
already  wending  their  way  in  groups  of 
twos  and  threes,  which  now  and  then,  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  common  interest,  amalga- 
mated with  each  other.  In  the  midst  of 
them,  threading  his  way  through  Ifaiem 
with  a  quick  thread  that  was  in  odd  con- 
trast to  their  more  contemplative  gait, 
walked  Dr.  Meredith.  That  he  was  not 
going  to  church,  his  dress,  which  was  his 
everyday  suit  of  brown,  testified  to  the 
eyes  which  scanned  him  as  he  passed.  lu 
Mary  Combe  as  in  wider  spheres,  a  black 
coat  and  a  high  hat  were,  if  your  rank 
in  life  permitted  you  to  purchase  these 
articles,  absolutely  necessary  to  appear  at 
church  in.  Even  Mr.  Shiurpe,  the  some- 
what struggling  owner  of  Mary  Combe's 
one  shop,  managed  to  produce  these  cre- 
dentials. It  was  also  well  known  and 
understood  that  Dr.  Meredith  was  very 
nearly  as  busy  on  Sundays  as  on  other 
days;  therefore  he  was  scarcely  ever  ex- 
pected by  his  fellow  parishioners  to  join 
them. 

Accordingly  the  speculation  which  his 
appearance  originated  this  morning  was 
not  on  whether  he  was  or  was  not  coming 
to  church.  It  dealt  with  a  different 
matter :  whether  he  was  or  was  not  on  his 
way  to  "Johnson's." 

"  He'd  there,  I  know  for  certain  sure," 
affirmed  Mrs.  Oreen  enigmatically,  as  Dr. 
Meredith  passed  her.  Dressed  in  her 
irreproachable  ''Sunday's  best" — a  gown 
of  wiry  black  stuff  and  a  bordered  shawl — 
she  was  accompanying  and  conversing  with 
a  few  select  friends.  "  The  young  genUe- 
man  he  took  the  rooms — them  two  front 
downstair  ones — last  night.  And  what 
more  likely  now  than  that  he's  steppin' 
up  to  see  him,  and  how  he  likes  it,  for 
himself  1 " 

This  confused  assortment  of  pronouns 
was  accepted  with  a  murmur  of  compre- 
hending assent.  And  all  the  little  group 
concen&ated  their  attention  on  Dr. 
Meredith,  who  had  distanced  them  by 
some  yards  now,  and  was  proceeding 
rapidly  along  the  street  in  front  of  them. 
In  this  their  example  was  faithfully  followed 
on  either  hand,  and  as  the  road  rose  slightly 
in  the  direction  of  the  church,  Dr.  Meredith 
was  in  very  literal  truth  the  *' cynosure  of 
neighbouring  eyes  "  when  he  stopped,  most 
satisfactorfly  in  view,  and  knocked  sharply 
and  rapidly  with  his  stick  on  the  door  of 
a  house  about  half-way  up  the  rise. 

The  house  was  a  little  low,  substantial 
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sottage,  with  three  windows  on  the  ground 
floor.  One  of  these  windows  had  been 
enlarged  a  little,  and  the  faet  that  it  was 
bo-day  veiled  by  a  substantial  shutter, 
proclaimed  that  its  position  in  the  world 
was  that  of  a  shop-front.  The  other 
windows  were  both  smothered  in  stffiiy- 
Btarohed  white  lace  curtains,  between  which 
s  few  leaves  of  geraniums  were  viaible. 

There  were  two  doors,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  shuttered  window.  In  somewhat 
weatherworn  lettering,  on  a  strip  of  black 
board,  over  that  on  the  left  of  the  window, 
was  this  inscription :  *'  F.  Johnson,  Baker 
and  Gomdealer."  It  was  at  the  other,  the 
private  door  of  the  establishment,  that  Dr. 
Meredith  had  knocked. 

For  a  moment  or  two  his  knock  was 
unanswered.  He  stood  tapping  one  foot 
on  the  ground  with  an  impatient  movement, 
while  the  gratified  church-goers  came  a  few 
Blow  paces  nearer  to  mm.  Then  his 
patiencis  seemed  to  give  out,  and  he  knocked 

again  shaqp^y-  '^^  ^^^  ^  knock  was 
answered  at  once. 

'*  Very  sorry,  sir,  I'm  sure,"  said  a  breath- 
less, good-natured  looking  woman.  "The 
baby  was  crying,  sir,  I  didn't  hear;  and 
Johnson,  he  always  does  lie  a  bit  late, 
Sundays." 

"la " 

Dr.  Meredith  paused,  and  a  little  flush 
mounted  into  his  face. 

« Is — ^my  assistant  in  ? "  he  said  abruptly. 

"Yes,  sir;  I'm  wishful  to  do  my  best 
for  the  gentleman,  sir.  I  hope  he'll  find 
himself  satisfied,  sir." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Mrs. 
Johnson  then  entered  upon  a  hasty  and 
somewhat  confused  explanation  of  the 
reasons  why  she  had  not  been  able  to  take 
away  "the  young  gentleman's  breakfast 
things."  The  reasons  consisted  of  the 
claims  which  the  aforesaid  baby  was  still 
mentioning  in  loud  cries  from  the  back ;  and 
with  Dr.  Meredith's  quickly-spoken,  "  I'm 
sure  it  is  all  right,  Mrs.  Jolmson.  This 
door,  I  suppose  % "  she  retreated  rapidly  to 
still  the  same. 

Dr.  Meredith  knocked  at  a  door  on  the 
right  of  the  stone-flagged  passage,  and 
apparently  received  an  answer,  for  he 
turned  the  handle  and  entered. 

"Good  morning  I"  he  said  shortly,  and 
with  the  manner  of  a  man  who  grudges 
even  the  civilities  which  his  good  breeding 
demands. 

It  was  a  small,  square  room,  producing 

Lt  first  an  effect  of  being  furnished  wholly 

starched  curtains  and  a  brilliantly 
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crimson  carpet,  partly  hidden  by  yellov 
oil-doth  strips.  A  horsehair  sob  and 
"  suite  "  of  chairs  draped  in  antimaeasnn 
asserted  their  presence  later ;  and  then  a 
table  with  a  green  cloth,  and  a  breaUisk 
tray  across  one  end,  and  a  very  stif^  qb- 
comfortable  arm-chair  by  the  window,  were 
seen  to  be  the  further  details  the  zoom 
possessed. 

In  the  very  stiff,  uncomfortable  ina-chiir 
was  Dr.  Meredith's  assistant  The  grey- 
dad  figure  was  disposed  at  the  most  com- 
fortable angle  the  chair  allowed,  and  fti 
possessor  appeared  to  be  absorbed  fai  tiia 
enjoyment  of  a  yellow-backed  novel 

At  the  sound  of  the  opening  door, 
Althea  Godfrey  had  looked  up;  at  the  aoond 
of  Dr.  Meredith's  "  good  morning,"  sba  hid 
looked  back  at  it  and  turned  over  a  page;  it 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  oroasing  the  lOon, 
she  laid  it  down  slowly  and  looked  at  hia. 

."  Good  morning  1 "  she  responded;  aod 
then  she  promptly  took  up  the  book  ^lia. 

It  is  a  decidedly  discomfiting  experianee 
to  call  upon  a  person  who  neither  aaki  jon 
to  sit  down,  nor  shows  any  immediito 
intention  of  holding  any  convwsatien  wiyi 
you.  Dr.  Meredith  felt  lus  position  i 
little  embarrasslog ;  the  more  so,  ai  k 
could  not  for  the  moment  make  up  his  mind 
what  to  do.  He  had  come  to  a  standitiD 
on  one  of  the  yellow  oildoth  stripi  near 
the  window,  and  there  he  remained,  hold* 
ing  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and  looking  nn- 
comfortable  and  deddedly  at  a  loss. 

His  assistant  turned  over  utother  {Mp 
of  the  novel  with  a  crackling  deUbeiatioB. 
The  sun  streamed  through  the  starehed 
curtains  hotly,  falling  short  of  the  ana- 
chair,  but  falling  full  on  Dr.  Meredith. 
His  much  exerciseii  mind  hailed  thesaddas 
instinct  to  move  out  of  the  glare  ai  as 
inspbation.  He  turned,  and  looked  ieeUy 
about  him  for  a  chair.  He  found  ODe» 
seated  himself,  and  put  his  hat  down  all  b 
silence ;  and  in  silence  he  gaaed  grimljr  at 
the  picture  on  the  cover  of  the  yellow  noral 
— a  representation  of  a  man  and  woman 
feeling  some  resentment  towards  each  othaK 
At  least,  the  expression  depicted  on  their 
countenances  led  to  that  condusion. 

Five  minutes  went  by  thus.  Dr.  Mere- 
dith had  made  up  his  own  mind,  that  is 
to  say  as  far  as  his  first  step  in  the  inter- 
view was  concerned.  For  some  inatanti 
no  page  of  the  novel  had  been  turned. 

"  You  have  come  to  your  senses,  I  anp- 
pose,  Jim ) " 

"You  have  come   to  your 
course,  Althea  t " 
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The  tvro  qoeationB  were  fired  off — for 
the  way  in  which  they  were  aaked  admits 
of  no  better  deioription — absolutely  simol- 
taneonaly.  Bat  no  trace  of  a  smUe  at  the 
coinddenee  appeared  on  either  of  the  two 
faces  steadily  staring  at  each  other.  Each 
was  waiting  for  the  other's  answer.  None 
was  forthcoming.  Alttiea  Godfrey  closed 
her  lips  firmly.  Dr.  Meredith  closed  his 
slowly,  and  there  was  a  pansei  during 
which  Dr.  Meredith  made  a  fidgety  move- 
ment of  impatience  in  his  chair,  and  his 
assistant  settled  herself  more  comfortably 
in  hers.  She  had  laid  the  book  on  her 
knee,  and  she  threw  back  her  head  now, 
and  scanned  the  ceiling  with  an  expression 
of  coldly  calm  expectancy  which  would 
have  chilled  the  battle  ardour  of  a  Bona- 
parto.  Dr.  Meredith  felt  first  many  sizes 
too  Istfge  for  the  room ;  and  then  furiously 
angry  with  himself  for  feeling  sa  He 
dragged  his  chair  a  little  fur£er  away, 
and  with  a  gesture  that  meant  many 
things:  ■*!  am  absolutely  determined, 
Althea ! ''  he  said  firmly. 

"  Indeed  1 "  was  the  answer,  given  with- 
out one  movement  of  the  han^Mme  head 
&om  its  position. 

"I  have  been  looking  out  trains,"headded 
in  a  louder  and  slightly  less  firm  tone. 
"Indeed  I" 

''  You  will  give  up  this  lunatic  plan,  and 
be  ready  to  leave  here  with  me  in  time  for 
the  six-forty  to  town." 

''  It  is  very  evident  that  you  have  not 
come  to  your  senses,  Jim." 

Althea  Qodfrey  moved  her  head  and 
altered  her  position  deliberately.  As  she 
spoke  she  sat  very  upright,  her  hands  one 
on  each  arm  of  her  chair. 

<<If  you  think,"  she  said,  "that  the 
hours  that  have  elapsed  since  I  saw  you 
have  changed  my  mind,  Jim,  you're  alto- 
gether mistaken.  Here  I  am,  and  here  I 
stay.  I  think  I  speak  clearly  1"  she  added, 
with  a  sarcastic  inflexion  in  her  voice. 

"  Quite ! "  he  answered  grimly,  and  then 
he  pauaed  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be 
somewhat  dubiously  casting  about  for  words 
to  go  on  with.  "  I  shall  he  compelled,"  he 
went  on  at  length,  in  a  voice  thist  seemed 
to  try  and  supply  the  place  of  confidence 
by  extra  volume,  "to  take  stronger 
measaree.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  Althea." 
"  What  are  they  t "  she  said.  "  Do  you 
contemplate  taking  me  by  my  hair  and 
personiuly  dragging  me  out  of  Mary  Combe) 
Do  yoa  think  of  urging  on  the  populace 
to  east  me  forth  as  an  impostor  t  Or  do 
you  think  of  summoning  the  arm  of  the 


law  to  remove  me  forcibly  %  All  of  these 
courses  are  open  to  you,  Jim.  Let  me  re- 
commend a  simultaneous  trial  of  the  three. 
It  would  make  an  excellent  advertisement 
for  you,  you  know,  besides  disposiug  of  me." 

Dr.  Meredith  gasped  and  then  choked 
in  undignified  and  helpless  wrath.  His 
feelings  were  so  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  words  that  he  could  only,  for  some 
moments,  sit  staring  at  the  upright  figure 
opposite  to  him  with  a  blankly  vacant 
face  which  was  growing  a  trifle  pale  with 
despair.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  tone  which 
held  a  curious  mixture  of  aggressiveness 
and  hopelessness : 

^  I  do  not  intend,  Althea,  to  leave  this 
room  until  I  have  shown  you  the  folly, 
the  indescribable  madness  of  this  frame 
of  mind  on  your  part" 

Althea  Godfrey  leaned  back  In  her  chair 
and  crossed  her  feet  carelessly.  A  tiny 
smUe  twitched  the  comers  of  her  mouth, 
and  she  said  coolly : 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  you  stay, 
Jim,^  as  long  as  you  wish.  Pray  do  so. 
But  if  you  imagine  that  your  presence  will 
have  the  smallest  effect  on  my  intentfou, 
you  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your 
life.  You  will  not  mind,"  with  a  mis- 
chievous light  in  her  eyes,  "the  fact  that 
I  have  an  engagement  this  morning,  and 
must  therefore  leave  you  alone  here.  I 
am  to  be  fetched  to  Orchard  Court  at 
twelve." 

Althea  spoke  with  a  quiet  calmness  that 
was  not  without  a  suspicion  of  triumph. 
The  words  had  a  curious  effect  on  her 
listener.  All  at  once  the  argidng,  angry, 
determined  Dr.  Meredith  seemed  to  dis- 
appear, and  quite  another  personality  took 
its  place.  They  had  suggested  to  him  the 
fact  that  she  had,  on  the  night  before,  seen 
one  of  his  patients,  and  for  the  moment 
everything  else  was  swept  away  in  keen 
professional  cares  and  interests.  His  face 
was  as  eager  as  his  voice  as  he  moved  his 
chair  with  a  jerk  a  little  nearer  to  her,  and 
said: 

''  Tou  saw  the  Mainwaring  chOd,  then  V 

"  Yes." 

"  Much  amiss  f  " 

"  The  injuries  are  serious  about  the^head 
and  shoulders." 

"  It'll  go  on  all  right,  I  suppose  t  You 
don't  mean  that  if  s  so  serious  as  that  9 " 

"  Oh,  no.  It'll  pull  through  with  care, 
all  right  But  it  will  be  frightfully  dis- 
figured, poor  mite,  I'm  afraid." 

"  Disfigured  1"  Dr.  Meredith's  tone  ex 
pressed  compassionate   concern.     "That 
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poor,  Billy  little  Mrs.  Mainwaring  1  what 
will  she  do  ^  The  child'^  beauty  has  been 
the  chief  delight  of  her  heart  Conicioas, 
igitl" 

"  No." 

"  Mach  better  not." 

Daring  this  ihort  colloqay  Dr.  Meredith's 
changed  personality  seemed  to  have  afifected 
his  assistant  also,  for  she  was  as  altered  as 
he  was.  All  her  antagonistic  attitade  was 
In  the  background.  She  was  interested, 
eager,  and  even  cordial  in  voice  and 
manner.  She  seemed  to  rely  on  his  in- 
terest, and  he  to  confide  in  her  sympathy, 
as  surely  as  if  no  difficulty  or  dissensions 
had  ever  been  known  between  them.  The 
two  were  for  the  moment  one,  resting 
securely  on  a  common  ground. 

But  the  common  ground  was  only  a 
little  tiny  island  in  the  sea  of  their  con- 
tention. They  stepped  away  from  it,  back 
into  the  deep  water  again  with  a  unani- 
mity that  was  almost  ludicrous.  Althea 
Godfrey  resumed  her  coolly  defiant  resist- 
ance again  instantly ;  Dr.  Meredith  became 
once  again  his  irate,  determined  self. 

She  took  up  the  yellow  book  as  if  it  had 
been  a  weapon ;  he  straightened  himself  as 
if  to  prepare  for  a  charge.  There  was  a 
little  silence.     Then  she  said  airily : 

*'  It  must  be  gettbg  on  for  twelve,  now, 
I  should  think  r' 

"  Do  I  understand  then,  Althea,  that  you 
are  set  upon  following  your  own  self-willed, 
senseless  course ! " 

The  question  came  sharply  on  her  remark, 
but  her  answer  followed  more  sharply  yet. 

"Without  the  adjectives,  Jim,  you  do  ! 
I  intend  to  stay  here  and  help  you ;  with 
your  goodwill  or  without  it." 

"  If  I  refuse  to  accept  your  help  1 " 

"  You  can'fi  1  The  whole  place  has 
heard  of  me  as  your  assistant  Your  own 
household  have  seen  me  in  that  capacity. 
You  can't  refuse  work  to  me  without  any 
reasons  after  that,  and  you  equally  cannot 
give  your  reasons  ! " 

There  was  in  her  voice  a  half-mocking 
inflexion  of  triumph,  which,  together  with 
the  dreadful  conviction  that  her  words  were 


true,  exasperated  Dr.  Meredith's  imeeve 
self-control  to  a  point  beyond  his  power  o( 
restraint 

*'I  think,"  he  said  In  a  voice  tremoloos 
with  the  rage  which  he  oould  no  looger 
keep  out  of  it,  "  I  think,  Althea,  thik  if 
your  convictions  of  duty  and  propriety  vi 
so  diametrically  opposed  to  mine,  we  in 
scarcely  likely  to  make  each  other's  Utm 
very  happy.'' 

"At  this  moment,  we  shouldn't  nuke  a 
placid  household,  certainly  !'*  shexetoitedf 
looking  up  as  she  spoke  with  the  qmetert 
nonchalance  into  his  working,  angrj  fiea 
"  It's  not  I ! "  she  added  demurely. 

Fired  to  greater  passion  by  the  sight  of 
her  unassaUable  coolness,  Dr.  Meiedith 
struck  the  top  bar  of  the  nearest  chair  with 
his  clenched  fist 

'*  It  will  be  your  doing  if  we  part  over 
this ! "  he  cried  almost  fieroely. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Jim ;  it  wID  be 
yours,  distinctly !  I  never  alluded  to  the 
subject,  whatever  I  may  have  tiiongU  of 
the  prospect  before  me  aineel  hayeluii 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  you  better,"  ^ 
added,  with  a  quick  flash  of  her  spirited 
grey  eyes,  which  were  full  upon  hia 
*'  since  you  have  so  thoughtfully  introdoeed 
it,"  she  went  on,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  yoo 
at  once  that  my  views  are  predssljr  tht 
same  as  yours." 

"  I  am  thankful  to  hear  it,"  he  nid, 
looking  hurriedly  about  him  for  bit  hil 
This  had  somehow  rolled  behind  a  cbir 
and  established  itself  in  a  comer  mj 
difficult  to  get  at. 

His  assistant's  eyes  twinkled  andsdooilji 
while  Dr.  Meredith  awkwardly  and  angrily 
knelt  down  and  proceeded  to  try  and 
extricate  it. 

«  Understand,  Jim,"  she  said,  as  he  roie^ 
crimson  with  wrath  and  stooping.  Us  duty 
hat  in  his  hand,  "  the  fact  of  our  no- 
suitability  to  each  other  is  the  only  ons 
under  heaven  on  which  our  views  powy 
can  agree." 

Without  a  word,  he  unceremonioaily 
put  on  Ids  dusty  property  just  aaitvis, 
left  the  room,  and  left  the  house. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


DuTOH  Stew. — Have  about  two  pounds 
of  shin  of  boef  and  cut  into  three-ineh 
sqaares,  and  set  it  on  to  itew  with  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  cold  water  or  Btock,  and  a 
large  slice  of  onion.  When  these  begin  to 
boil,  add  a  teaspoonfol  of  salt,  less  or  more 
according  to  taste ;  also  some  long  peppers, 
and  simmer  gently  for  one  and  a  half 
hours.  Prepare  some  young  white-hearted 
cabbage,  which  has  been  parboiled ;  squeeze 
very  dry  in  a  colander,  and  lay  with  the 
beef.  Let  the  stew  cook  for  another  hour, 
and  serve.  Those  who  like  the  spiced  stews 
should  add  some  mixed  spices  and  a  few 
bits  of  lean  bacon  to  the  above  recipe. 

Snowdon  Tart. — Mix  four  ounces  of 
cornflour  with  four  ounces  of  flour,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking-powder,  and  a  dessert- 
spoonful of  castor  sugar.  With  the  tips 
of  the  fingers  rub  into  this  three  ounces  of 
butter,  and  make  into  a  dough  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  gill  of  mOk.  Boll 
out  the  paste  and  lay  it  on  a  greased  plate, 
turning  up  the  edge  an  inch  high  aU  the 
way  round,  and  ornamenting  it  to  taste. 
Prick  the  bottom  well,  and  then  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  Nearly  fill  with  stewed  fruit, 
and  before  serving  ornament  the  top  with 
the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth. 
This  makes  a  pretty  dish  and  is  a  change 
from  ordinary  fruit  tart. 

Carolina  Pudding.— Wash  carefully 
three  tablespoonf  uls  of  rice,  and  put  it  on 
to  boil  with  a  quart  of  milk ;  sweeten  to 
taste,  and  flavour  it  either  with  a  bay-leaf 
or  a  stick  of  cinnamon.  Let  the  rice  cook 
gently  beside  the  fire  until  the  milk  is  all 
absorbed,  then  turn  it  out  into  a  basiui 
removing  the  lemon  rind  or  bay-leavea 
Stir  into  it  two  well-beaten  eggs  and  a  dozen 
bleached  and  chopped  almonds.  Butter  a 
mould  and  pour  in  the  mixture,  baking  it  in 
a  quick  oven  for  half  an  hour.  Before  remov- 
ing it  from  the  oven  insert  a  knife,  and  if  it 
comesoutdeanthepudding  is  cooked.  Serve 
either  plain  or  with  wine  sauce  or  cream. 

Cheesb  Salad.  —  Salads  are  always 
popular,  and  any  novelty  in  serving  them 
is  appreciated.  Arrange  the  salad  in  a 
bowl,  using  lettuce,  watercress,  eta,  and 
then  make  a  good  mayonnaise  sauce.  Take 
some  soft  new  cheese  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  moistening  it  by  degrees  with  the 
mayonnaise.  When  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated, pour  over  the  salad,  garnish  with 
tomatoes  or  radishes,  and  serve. 


It  is  told  of  Daniel  Drew,  a  well-known 
New  York  merchant,  that,  remaining  one 
evening  late  in  the  office,  and  having 
occasion  to  use  the  safe,  he  permitted  the 
caihier  to  go  home,  remarking  that  he 
would  close  the  safe,  and  fix  the  combina- 
tion on  the  word  "  door."  But  when  the 
cashier  undertook  to  open  the  safe  in  the 
morning,  he  found  the  lock  refused  to 
yield  to  the  magic  *'door."  He  tried  and 
tried  again,  but  without  success.  Finally, 
happening  to  remember  that  Daniel's  early 
education  had  been  neglected,  he  attributed 
his  ill-luck  to  poor  orthography.  He 
therefore  tried  the  lock  upon  <<dore" — 
still  no  success — and  then  upon  "  doar," 
with  no  better  fortune.  Finally,  becoming 
disgusted,  he  proceeded  to  the  St.  Nicholas, 
routed  "Danl "  out  of  a  beautiful  morning 
nap,  and,  as  he  stuck  his  nightcap  out  of 
the  door,  this  colloquy  ensued:  ''Mr. 
Drew,  I  can't  open  the  safe  on  'door.' 
You  must  have  concluded  to  change  the 
word."  "  Change  the  word  1  Nothin'  o' 
the  kind.  I  shut  it  on  'door.'"  **Are 
you  sure,  sir  1 "  "  Sure,  sir  I  Of  cour  je  I'm 
sure."  "Well,  perhaps,  Mr.  Draw,  I 
don't  spell  the  word  right.  How  did  you 
spell  itr*  "Spell  it!  Any  fool  can 
spell  'door' — d-o-a-r-e,  doare,  of  coursCj 
sir.  If  you  can't  spell  'door/  sir,  you're 
no  cashier  for  me.  Pack  up  your  duds 
and  go  out  of  the  '  door.' "  And,  shutting 
the  door  in*  the  cashier's  face,  Daniel  in  a 
passion  returned  to  his  bed,  and  the  clerk 
to  the  safei  Armed  with  the  open  sesame 
of  "doare,"  however,  the  safe  flew  open 
without  further  trouble ;  and,  when  Daniel 
arrived,  mollified  by  a  good  breakfast,  he 
advised  his  cashier  that  he  might  keep  his 
place,  provided  he  would  improve  his  time 
and  "  go  tu  spellin'-skool  in  the  evenin'." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  whether  ants 
talk,  and  states  that  one  day  he  saw  a 
drove  of  small  black  ants  moving  ap- 
parently to  new  quarters,  each  carrying 
some  of  the  household  goods.  Every  time 
they  met  In  the  way  they  put  their  heads 
together  as  though  they  were  chatting. 
To  investigate  the  matter  he  killed  one, 
and  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  murder 
hastened  away  and  laid  their  heads 
together  with  every  ant  they  met  Then 
they  immediately  turned  back  and  fled  on 
another  course,  as  if  it  had  been  said :  "  For 
the  King's  sake  and  for  your  safety,  do 
not  go  there,  for  I  have  left  a  monster  just 
behind,  that  is  able  to  destroy  us  ail  at 
one  blow."  How,  asks  the  i^ter,  was  the 
news  communicated  if  not  by  speech  t 


ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 


Robberies  are  inoonveniencea  incidental 
to  eyery  commnnity,  and  the  orthodox 
procedure  of  "  infraction  Into  houaes  with 
intent  to  ateal "  ia  not  nnknown  in  Mauri- 
tiwk  It  ia  eaaential,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  to  paaa  round  and  aee  that  every  bolt 
ia  properly  in  ita  place,  and  occaaionally 
on  theae  ezpeditiona  a  boy  may  be  f onnd 
larking  under  a  table  or  concealed  between 
the  doon,  upon  miachief  bent,  and  auch 
proceedinga  are  heard  of  elaewhere.  But 
it  ia  not  ao  certain  that  to  be  robbed  under 
your  very  noae  ia  a  common  experience  all 
over  the  world.  For  purpoaea  of  ventila- 
tion the  upper  part  of  windowa  ia  leffc 
alightly  open,  and  through  thia,  when  the 
occupant  of  the  chamber  ia  plunged  in 
alumber,  the  end  of  a  bamboo  wand  ia 
thruat,  having  attached  thereto  a  amall 
bag  filled  with  a  aubstance  whoae  exhala- 
tion ia  powerfully  narcotic.  When  the 
aleeper  ia  thua  put  beyond  all  chancea  of 
interference,  the  operator,  who,  atripped 
to  the  akin,  haa  taken  the  precaution  to  oil 
hia  peraon  thoroughly,  in  caae  of  poaaible 
attempt  at  capture,  alipa  through  the  open 
window,  and  haa  time  leiaurely  to  help 
himaelf  to  whatever  he  wanta.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  opiate  wearing  off,  the 
happy  dreamer  wakea  to  find  with  morning 
light  that  hia  clothea  and  property  have  all 
vaniahed.  It  may  be  aaked  at  auch  timea : 
<(  Where  are  the  aervanta  1 "  and  echo 
anawera,  *'  Where  1 " 

A  PROMINENT  American  lawyer  telle  of 
a  compromise  he  once  made  on  behalf  of  a 
certain  railway  company  with  an  Erie 
County  farmer  whoae  wife  had  been  killed 
at  a  railroad  croaaing.  A  few  montha  after 
the  terrible  bereavement,  the  huaband, 
who  had  aued  the  company  for  five  thou- 
aand  dollara'  damagea,  came  into  the  office 
and  accepted  a  compromiae  of  five  hundred 
dollara.  Aa  he  atuffed  the  wad  of  billa 
into  hia  pocket,  he  turned  to  the  lawyer 
and  cheerily  remarked:  "Veil,  dot'a  not 
ao  bad  after  all  I've  got  fife  hundret 
tollar  and  a  good  teal  better  wife  aa  I  had 
afore." 

Little  Puddings. — Take  half  a  pint  of 
aoft  bread-crumba,  and  aoak  for  half  an 
hour  in  half  a  pint  of  warm  milk,  add  half 
a  tableapoonfni  of  aoft  butter,  a  table- 
apoonful  of  cream,  ditto  augar,  a  pinch  of 
aalt,  a  few  eurranta,  and  a  well-beaten  egg. 
Flavour  the  pudding  with  nutmeg  or 
cinnamon,  and  bake  in  amall  cupa.  Whilat 
baking,  atir  once  or  twice  to  prevent  all 
^he  eurranta  from  aettlmg  at  the  bottom  of 
ie  cupa. 


AMONtt  the  atrangeat  peculiaritiM  of 
Tangiera,  Morocco,  and  one  that  at  onee 
foreea  itaelf  on  the  newcomer,  ia  the  total 
abaenoe  of  any  kind  of  wheeled  vehide. 
In  the  entire  city — which  ia  an  example 
of  all  the  othera  in  the  empire — ^there  ii 
not  even  a  donkey-cart,  for  the  atreeti  an 
much  too  narrow  to  admit  of  their  me, 
and  tranaportation  of  paaaengeia  and 
merchandiae  ia  effected  upon  the  bacfa  of 
donkeya,  horaea,  mulea,  and  camela,  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  and  diatanee.  Then 
are  but  few  atreeta  into  which  a  loaded 
camel  could  enter,  and  not  more  than  thiee 
in  which  he  could  paaa  another  loaded 
camel  or  horae.  Some  of  the  amaller  atieets 
are  ao  narrow  that  even  the  panniera  of  i 
donkey  would  acrape  upon  either  lide,  lo 
that  in  the  city  itaelf  the  tranaportataon 
devolvea  upon  donkeya  for  the  aide  atreeU, 
and  upon  horaea  and  mules  for  the  main 
thoroughfarea. 

This  anecdote  ia  told  of  that  enormoasly 
wealthy  man,  the  late  Oommodore  Yanda- 
bilt  At  Saratoga,  on  one  occaaion,  when 
aitting  on  the  piazza  of  an  hotel,  a  aome- 
what  over-dreaaed  lady  approached  and 
claimed  hia  acquaintance.  The  Commodore 
roae  and  talked  affably  with  her,  while  hit 
wife  and  daughter  aniffed  the  air  with 
acorn.  "  Father,"  aaid  the  young  lady^  ai 
the  Commodore  reaumed  hia  aeat,  ''didn't 

you  remember  that  vulgar  Mra.  B u 

the  woman  who  uaed  to  aell  poultry  to  n 
at  home  1 "  "  Certainly,"  reaponded  tbe 
old  gentleman  promptly;  ''and  I  re- 
member your  mother  when  ahe  used  to 
aell  root-beer  at  three  centa  a  glaaa  over  in 
Jeraey,  when  I  went  up  there  from  Stateo 
laland  peddling  oyatera  out  of  my  boal" 
Aa  thia  homely  reply  waa  heard  by  a 
group  aurrounding  the  family,  there  wai 
no  further  attempt  at  ariatocratic  ain  on 
the  part  of  the  ladiea  during  that  aeason. 

Fried  Chicken  ia  a  pleaaant  change 
from  the  uanal  *'  roaat  fowl."  Prepare  the 
bird  aa  for  roaating,  cut  it  into  joints,  and 
remove  the  breaatbone.  Wipe  each  piece 
with  a  damp  flannel,  dredge  it  well  with 
highly-aeaaoned  flour,  and  fry  in  hot  lard 
till  brown  and  tender.  Be  careful  the  fat 
ia  not  too  hot,  ao  that  it  will  bum  the 
fowl  before  it  ia  cooked.  Have  a  bofled 
cauliflower  ready,  place  it  on  a  diih,  and 
pour  a  good  brown  gravy  over.  Arrange 
the  fried  chicken  round,  and  oyer  >I1 
acatter  a  little  grated  eheeae.  This  is « 
very  dainty  diah,  and  one  that  miy  he 
made  from  the  foreign  fowla  that  ire  bay 
80  cheaply  in  our  large  towna. 


HOME  NOTES. 


Kemble  in  private  lite  was  coucteooB 
and  hospitable,  and  hh  oonyenation  was 
enriched  by  a  wide  range  of  elaBBioal  and 
general  knowledge;  his  grave,  Oervantic 
hamoor  is  shown  pleasanUy  in  the  follow- 
ing story.  Kemble  and  a  friend,  having 
dined  togetheti  went  to  Dmry  Lane,  the 
manager  wishing  to  give  his  nltimate  in- 
structions for  the  night  As  they  entered 
the  hall  of  the  theatre,  some  grenadiers 
standing  by  the  fireplace,  seeing  the 
manager,  respectfully  took  off  their  hats; 
on  which  Kemble  instantly  borrowed  a 
guinea  of  his  friend,  and  with  a  wink 
gravely  advanced  and  addressed  the 
soldiers.  "  Soldiers,"  he  said,  in  his  grand 
declamatory  manner,  "  when  Gato  led  his 
army  across  the  baming  deserts  of  Libya, 
he  found  himself  quite  parched  up  with 
the  intense  drought — in  plainer  words,  he 
was  very  dry.  One  of  the  soldiers,  hearing 
this,  stepped  unperceived  out  of  the  ranks, 
and  presently  brought  him  some  water  in 
a  steel  cap.  What  do  yon  think  Cato  said 
to  the  soldier  f  I'll  tell  you.  '  Comrade,' 
said  he,  'drink  first  yourself.'  Now,  I 
daresay  Gato  never  in  his  life  led  braver 
men  than  I  at  present  see  before  me;  there- 
fore, to  follow  so  great  an  example^  you 
drink  that  for^me."  So  saying,  he  put  the 
guinea  into  the  hands  of  the  sergeant, 
the  soldiers  shouting,  "Qod  bless  your 
honour  1"  as  Kemble  and  his  friend  retired 
to  the  dressing-room. 

SoALLOFED  ToMATOES. — Tliis  is  a  good 
way  of  cooking  the  popular  vegetable, 
especially  the  foreign  kind,  which  is  be- 
coming plentiful  and  cheap  now.  First 
scald  the  fruit  so  as  to  peel  it  easily,  and 
cut  it  small.  Line  a  pie-dish  with  bread- 
crumbs, then  a  layer  of  tomato,  scatter 
pepper  and  salt  over  and  some  pieces  of 
butter.  Then  put  another  layer  of  bread- 
crumbs and  tomatoes,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  is  full.  Scatter  a  little  chopped 
parsley  over  the  top,  then  a  thick  layer  of 
bread-crumbs,  strew  bits  of  butter  over, 
and  bake. 

"  I  AM  here,  gentlemen,"  explained  the 
pickpocket  to  his  fellow  prisoners,  "  as  the 
result  of  a  moment  of  abstraction."  *'  And 
I,"  said  the  incendiary,  **  because  of  an  un- 
fortunate liabit  of  making  light  of  things." 
''  And  I,"  chimed  in  the  forger,  ^*  on  account 
of  a  simple  desire  to  make  a  name  for 
myself."  *'And  I,"  added  the  burglar, 
"  through  nothing  but  takhig  advantage  of 
an  opening  which  offered  in  a  large  mercan- 
tile establishment  in  town."  Bat  here  the 
warden  separated  them. 


Edison,  the  greac  oloccncma,  aisplayea 
an  inventive  imagination  even  in  his 
earliest  years,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
story  told  of  him  by  a  writer  in  St. 
Nicholas.  Astonished  at  the  results  of  a 
goose  sitting  on  a  nest  of  eggs,  the  inventor 
thought  to  increase  the  brood  by  a  device 
of  his  own.  One  day  the  boy  was  missed 
from  his  usual  haunts.  Messengers  were 
sent  in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  curled 
up  in  a  nest  he  had  made  in  the  bam. 
It  was  filled  with  goose  and  hen  eggs, 
upon  which  he  was  sitting  trying  to  hatch 
them !  Edison  was  more  successful  in 
another  youthful  experiment  which  he 
made.  His  wanderings  brought  him,  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  to  the  Gincinnati 
Office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Gompany,  where  his  devotion  to  electricity 
confirmed  the  nickname  ^'Luny,''  which 
clung  to  him  even  until  his  fame  was 
established.  "  We  have  the  craziest  chap 
in  our  office,"  said  the  telegraph  manager 
to  a  Gincinnati  editor;  "he  tries  all  sorts 
of  queer  things.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  he  should  be  great  some  day.  Let  me 
tell  you  his  last  prank.  We  had  been 
annoyed  for  some  time  by  cockroaches. 
They  infested  the  sink.  They  don't  now. 
*  Luny '  settled  them  i  He  just  ran  two 
parallel  wires  round  the  sink,  and  charged 
one  with  negative  and  the  other  with 
positive  electricity;  bread  crumbs  were 
then  scattered,  and  when  Mr.  Gockroach 
appeared  and  put  his  little  feet  on  the 
wires,  ashes  were  all  that  were  left  to  tell 
the  tale." 

Australian  Beef  and  Derby  Sauce 
make  a  very  good  dish  on  a  warm  spring 
day,  when  any  hot  meats  are  objected  to. 
Gut  some  pressed  beef  from  a  small  tin 
into  half- inch  slices  and  serve  with  this 
sauce.  Ghop  up  finely  a  tablespoonful  of 
parsley,  a  teaspoonful  of  eschalot,  and  two 
powdered  anchovies.  Mix  these  well  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  mustard. 
Whip  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg  slightly,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  oil  to  it  by  degrees. 
Beat  all  the  ingredients  well  together  until 
the  sauce  is  thick  and  smooth. 

Once  when  playing  cards  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  was  an  enormously  rich  brewer, 
Beau  Brummel,  as  he  rose  and  coolly 
pocketed  the  money,  said,  "Thank  you, 
sir ;  for  the  future  I  shall  never  drink  any 
porter  but  yours."  "  I  wish,  sir,"  replied 
the  brewer,  ^'tliat  every  other  rogue  in 
London  would  tell  me  the  same."  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Bean  never  tried  to 
be  funny  at  this  gentleman's  expense  again. 


'*  Ottr  party/'  we  read  in  *' Across  Fraiice 
in  a  Oaravan/'  ■*  was  to  oonsiat  originally  of 
Peggie,  the  collie  James,  and  mysell 
Peggie  was  to  do  the  cooking;  James — 
weU,  James  was  to  have  certain  undefined 
daties,  which,  now  I  come  to  think  over  it 
after  it  is  all  finished,  never  were  exactly 
defined ;  for  the  most  part  he  enacted  the 
rdle  of  distiDgoished  passenger.  Bat  of 
coarse  it  woald  have  been  oat  of  the 
question  to  have  left  him  behind.  One 
might  as  well  have  thought  of  leaving  me. 
As  for  myself,  I  was  to  look  after  the 
horses  when  we  had  got  them.  I  dfdn't 
know  very  mach  about  horses,  to  tell  the 
truth,  at  that  time,  except  how  to  actually 
drive  them,  and  perhaps  take  a  stone  out 
if  it  got  into  a  shoe  on  the  road;  and 
when  I  had  studied  various  books  on 
horses  and  their  ailments — the  chief  part 
of  said  books  being  devoted  to  the  ail- 
ments— and  had  heard  all  that  my  more 
horsey  friends  had  to  tell  me  about  them,  I 
must  own  that  I  began  to  feel  a  little  tremu- 
louSi  and  to  revolve  in  my  mind  whether  it 
wouldn't  perhaps  be  better  to  get  a  traction- 
engine  instead  as  being  less  delicate.  And 
I  was  to  make  myself  generally  useful  to 
Peggy — ^and*  I  suppose,  to  James." 

Some  yeats  ago  in  Paris,  some  people 
were  discussing  the  discoveries  of  Columbus 
in  the  presence  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton, 
the  British  Ambassador.  Oolomb,  shall  I 
explain,  is  the  French  for  Columbus,  and 
la  colombe  is  the  French  for  **  the  dove." 
''  It  is  very  singular,"  some  one  observed, 
'*that  la  colombe  discovered  the  old  world, 
and  le  Colomb  discovered  the  new." 

Freshleigh  : '  *'  I  hear  that  young  Bash- 
leigh  has  gone  and  marded  some  obscure 
person  without  any  family  at  all,  don'tcher 
know."  Wiaeleigh :  "  What^  a  mes- 
alliance %  "  Freshleigh :  "  No,  that's  not  the 
name;  a  Miss  Thompson  or  Tomkins,  or 
something  like  that,  I  think." 

Some  absurd  stories  have  been  told  of 

judges  thinking  aloud.   The  following  story 

is  told  by  one  of  the  Registrars  of  the 

Court  of  Chancery  of  a  great  Chancellor : 

A  barrister,  whom  he  had  not  previously 

heard,  was  retained  to  argue  before  him. 

The  counsel  was  a  man  of  abiHtyi  but 

began    in    a   very  confosed,   floundering 

manner.    Lord  Chancellor  :  "  What  a  fool 

the  man  is  1 "    After  a  while  he  got  more 

cool    and    collected.     Lord    Chancellor: 

"  Ah  1   not  such  a  fool  as  I  thought." 

-^  qaite  recovered  himself,  and 

dmirably.     Lord  Chancellor: 

i  is  I  that  was  the  fool." 


The  turbaned  Hindoo  plaeidiy  im- 
moveable amid  side-splitting  jokes,  or  the 
oblique-eyed  Celestial  whose  smib  nsvir 
strays  beyond  "childlike  and  UaBd''pro- 
portionsi  have,  in  spite  of  an  apparent  Isdc 
of  boisterous  mirth,  a  very  real  fond  of 
humour  of  no  mean  quality.  THun  h  a 
very  good  story  told  in  a  Persian  jest-book 
that  is  worth  repeating^  One  of  hb  neigh- 
bours went  to  a  great  dignitary  and  asked 
the  loan  of  a  rope.  The  great  man  want 
into  his  house,  and  after  a  little  time  hsd 
elapsed  he  returned  to  the  would-be 
borrower  and  told  him  that  the  rope  wia 
in  use  in  tybg  up  the  flour.  ''  Wbtt  do 
you  mean  i  "  said  the  neighbour.  "  How 
can  a  rope  be  used  to  bind  up  floor  P 
"  A  rope  may  be  put  to  any  use  if  I  do 
not  wish  to  lend  it,"  retorted  the  other, 
which,  whatever  may  be  the  ^Eastern  idey 
about  such  matters,  according  to  Western 
lights  was  a  very  direct  snub. 

The  mechanism  of  the  leg  and  foot  oft 
chicken  or  other  bird  that  rooste  on  a  limb 
is  a  marvel  of  design.  It  often  sesmi 
strange  that  a  bird  wUl  sit  on  a  roost  ind 
sleep  all  night  without  falling  o£^  but  the 
explanation  is  perfectly  simple.  The  tendon 
of  the  leg  of  a  bird  that  roosts  is  so  arranged 
that  when  the  leg  is  bent  at  the  knee  the 
claws  are  bound  to  contract,  and  thus  hold 
with  a  sort  of  deaih-grip  the  limb  roond 
which  they  are  placed.  Put  a  chicken'i 
feet  on  your  wrist,  and  then  muke  the  Urd 
sit  down,  and'  you  will  bave  a  {Mstfe&I 
illustration  .on  your  aUn  that  yon  will 
remember  for  some  time.  By  this  singalir 
arrangement,  seen  only  in  such  birds  u 
roost,  ihey  will  rest  comfortably  and 
never  think  of  holding  on,  for  it  ii 
impossible  for  them  to  let  go  till  tbej 
stand  up. 

Fob  cleanliness,  healtUneas,  and  general 
comfort  there  are  no  dress  shields  to  be 
compared  to  the  Canfield  Seamkss  dtm 
Shield. .  They  possess  the  merit  of  being 
soft,  pliable,  and  entirely  absorbenti  ud 
may  be  washed  from  time  to  time  withoat 
deteriorating  from  these  qualitiei.  Ttiat 
the  Canfield  Dress  Shield  is  the  best  on 
the  market  is  proved  by  the  eBonBons 
sales  both  in  this  4N>untry  and  the  United 
States,  the  sales  exceeding  three  nuUioni 
per  annum.  Their  popnlui^  has  led  to 
many  inferior  imitations,  and  pnrchsien 
should  see  that  each  pair  is  stamped  "  Cm- 
field,''  and  ''Made  in  the  U.S.A"  The 
London  address  b  the  Canfield  Bahber 
Company,  Manchester  House,  Friday  Street) 
E.O. 
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For  some  time  after  Dora  left  them, 
Forster  and  Penelope  went  on  without 
speaking  a  word,  wiUiout  even  looking  at 
each  other,  but  thej  were  intenselj  con- 
scious of  each  other's  presence.  They  soon 
forgot  all  about  Dora,  realiBing  only  that 
they  were  walking  alone  throu^  the  wood 
with  the  mystery  of  evening  enfolding  them 
around.  It  was  more  than  a  mile  that  they 
had  to  go  before  reaching  the  end  of  the 
path.  Here  a  low  stile  had  to  be  climbedi 
and  Forster  paused  as  if  he  were  anxious 
to  prolong  the  enchantment  of  the  place  and 
moment. 

'*  Dora  is  rights"  he  said  at  last,  "  we 
must  go.  I  have  stayed  hero  too  long.  Do 
you  know  that  I  have  never  dared  to  tell 
you  what  brought  me  here  1 " 

'*  No,"  said  Penelope  in  a  low  tone.  She 
was  wondering  at  herself  and  at  her  own 
incapacity  to  feel  proud. 

*'  When  I  was  lying  ill  with  that  fever 
at  the  settlement,  I  could  not  get  your  face 
out  of  my  mind.  I  was  angry  with  Philip 
for  leaving  you,  though  I  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  I  had  ur^  him  to  do  so.  I 
argued  that  if  he  loved  you  as  you  should 
be  loved,  he  could  not  have  left  you,  and  I 
told  him  sa" 

"  What  did  he  say  1  **  asked  Penelope 
quickly. 

'*He  said  nothing.  His  silence  gave 
consent.    Then  I  reminded  him  how  he 


had  sought  you  out,  and  how  he  had 
almost  forced  your  consent  to  his  suit.'' 

"  Did  he  answer  1 " 

"Oh,  he  assented  again.  I  was  light- 
headed, perhaps,  and  said  thiugs  which  I 
had  better  have  kept  to  myself.  Philip 
only  took  refuge  in  silence.  I  urged  him  to 
come  home  with  me,  but  he  merely  said 
that  he  must  take  my  place.  TeU  me, 
Princess,  what  is  the  mystery  of  your — ^but 
I  am  taking  a  great  liberty." 

"  Yes,  but — but  I  would  rather  you  knew 
it.  I  told  Philip  all  the  trutL  I  did  not 
love  him." 

'*  But  then,  why T 

"  My  uncle  is  bound  to  me  with  a  love 
which  IB  more  to  me  than  a  father's  love. 
He  did  everything  for  me  when  my  own 
parents  neglected  me.  He  told  me  he  would 
choose  my  husband.  I  agreed,  and — ^he 
ehose  Philip." 

Forster's  whole  face  expressed  surprise. 

••  You  never  loved  him ! " 

''  No,  the  law  made  me  Philip's  wife,  that 
is  all,"  and  she  raised  her  head  proudly. 

"But  did  Philip  know  it  t  Did  he  know 
you  did  not  love  him  1 " 

"  Yes,  Philip  knew  it.  He  believes — 

"  He  never  said  a  word." 

"  He  cannot,  I  have  never  deceived  him. 
He  deceived  himself.    He  has ^" 

"I  never  knew,"  murmured  Forster,  "I 
did  not  guess,  I  thought  he  was  to  blame, 
that " 

Forster  walked  slowly  on  along  the 
narrow  path,  where  but  one  person  could 
walk,  and  he  now  saw  all  the  tremendous 
danger  he  had  run  into.  He  felt  he  must 
be  fdone,  so  presently  he  paused  again. 

"Do  you  think  Dora  is  coming  backt 
I  had  forgotten  her.  It  is  getting  dusk,  I 
must  go  back  for  her.  I  must  go  at  once. 
You  had  better  not  wait  for  me." 
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There  was  a  dull,  aching  puzzle  of  thought 
going  on  in  Forster's  mind.  Philip  was, 
then,  not  to  blame.  He  felt  almost  scurry 
that  his  excuee  was  gone.  On  the  other 
hand,  Penelope  Winskell  was  also  a 
sufferer,  and  he  loyed  her;  but  she  was 
the  slave  of  a  principle,  taught  her  by  a 
proud,  hard  man.  The  Duke  must  have 
either  gone  against  his  conscience,  or  he 
must  be  devoid  of  all  imagination.  He  had 
ruined  two  lives.  All  this  passed  througlw 
Forster's  mind,  as  he  strode  back  and  once 
again  reached  the  stile  and  plunged  into  the 
wood.  He  must  be  alone  and  think  it  out. 
''Philip  "  was  the  word  that  rang  through  his 
brain,  as  if  the  trees  were  calling  it,  and 
as  if  the  evening  breeze  echoed  it — "Philip." 

If  another  had  told  him  that  he  would 
ever  covet  his  friend's  wife,  and  love  her 
with  a  love  that  was  strong  and  incom- 
patible with  honour,  he  would  not  have 
believed  it  Kow  he  viewed  the  bar**, 
naked  truth  unmasked ;  he  loved  her,  and 
he  was  wronging  Philip.  Suddenly  Pene- 
lope's words  came  back  to  him,  bringing 
with  them  new  temptation.  She  was  Philip's 
wife  only  in  nama  The  very  thought  filled 
him  with  despair.  Could  the  law  be  some- 
how put  away,  and  could  two  beings  be 
thus  saved  from  misery?  To  put  against 
this  was  the  other  horrible  thought  that 
Penelope  had  vowed  sacred  vows,  intend- 
ing merely  to  benefit  by  Philip's  money. 

To  a  Bethune  this  was  a  revolting  idea. 
Forster  himself  had  always  been  above  any 
covetous  idea.  He  loved  because  he  loved ; 
poverty  had  no  fears  for  him,  but  now  he 
found  himself  loving  a  woman  who  had 
indeed  stooped  very  low  for  money !  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  impossible  to  think 
of  Penelope  and  vulgar  greed  at  the  same 
moment.  Her  motive  lay  deeper,  in  a  pride  of 
the  old  house,  a  pride  of  family,  a  passionate 
rebellion  against  being  swept  away  from 
the  face  of  hei^  own  land,  the  land  where 
she  was  bred  and  bom,  and  where  her 
ancestors  had  lived. 

This  was  the  strange  puzzle  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  him.  For  Penelope  to  re- 
main in  her  present  condition  was,  to  him, 
a  greater  moral  sin  than  it  would  be  if  she 
consented  to  give  all  up,  and  go  far  away 
with  him.  She  ^was  now  taking  Philip's 
money,  she  was  deceiving  the  world,  and 
she  was  deeeiving  herself ;  but  what  would 
the  world  say  at  the  vulgar  ending  which 
Forster  contemplated.  They  would  hear 
that  he  had  run  away  with  his  friend's  wife. 
They  would  not  know  that  by  so  doing  he 
would  be  saving  her  from  worse  disgrace. 


The  law  would  relieve  Philip  of  all  obli^ 
tioui  and  his  money  would  revert  to  him 
He  would  have  suffered  untold  misery,  bm 
then  what  happiness  could  he  expect  in  the 
future  1 

All  at  once  there  was  a  noise  of  breaking 
twigs.  A  man  jumped  across  a  nanov 
ditch  and  stood  before  him.  Forster  recog- 
nised Jim  Oldcom. 

*'  Good  evening,  sir !  Tou've  cum  a  li\ 
late  to  see  the  land.  Dim  late  m  jaelf,  Ira: 
awm  seeking  the  master." 

''  I  was  looking  for  my  sister ;  she  stayed 
behind  to  pick  some  ferns,"  said  Forster. 

"  The  lady  missed  her  way.  She  didn't 
mind  what  she  wad  duaken.  It's  loxk  the 
master.     He's  very  difficult  of  mindin'." 

"  You  mean  the  King ! " 

'*Ause,  the  King.o'  Rothery;  he  noo 
king  o'  his  mind,  he's  a  stupid  baboon  at 
toimes,  with  his  immagin'  and  moner 
gettin'." 

''There's  been  changes  at  ihe  Palace,' 
said  Forster,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said. 

''So  there  be,  gran'  servints  and  the 
loike ;  but  it's  onnaturaL  The  King  can't 
alter  it.  To  be  sure  he  cud  turn  'im  out ; 
but,  hooiver,  he  takes  to  lanflSn  and  says  he 
cud  be  rich  as  ony  of  them." 

"  His  brain  is  turned,  I  fear,  since  the 
loss  of  his  son  1" 

"That's  it,  sir.  The  law  calls  he  mad,  i 
but  he's  cannily  sharp  at  toimes.  I  mon  teD 
ye  his  idea.  He  says  he's  gotten  moDe? 
hidden  away,  and  he  keeps  looking  and 
looking.  Oh  I  'is  varra  crazy.  I  mun  go  ' 
on,  sir,  and  seek  him,  for  he  ga^e  me  the 
slip  to-day." 

^'  If  you  see  )oa!j  sister,  Oldcom,  perhaps 
you'll  be  good  enough  to  set  h«r  on  the 
right  way.  I  ought  to  have  met  her  befofe 
now." 

Oldcom  assented,  then  adding  that  the  ' 
King  was  sure  to  take  another  path  than  \ 
the  one  they  were  on,  he  planed  deeper 
into  the  wood  and  disappeared.  ' 

Forster  now  decided  to  go  back  to  the  ^wt  | 
where  he  had  left  Dora,  and  then  to  return 
to  the  Pakoe  in  case  he  had  missed  her. 

He  had  not  gone  very  fst  when  he  wk  i 
suddenly  aware  of  a  strange,  hobbling  figure 
approaching  him.    He  knew  at  once  it  must  > 
be  the  truant  King,  but  he,  too,  was  slaitJed  . 
by  the  first  sight  of  Penelope's  father.  I 

The  old.  tjkan  looked  more  like  an  evil  | 
gnome  than  a  gentleman  of  long  desooit, 
and  certainly  the  idea  of  kingddp  was  ' 
almost  ludicrous  in  connection  with  the  j 
crippled  figure  attired  in  patched  and  dirt  j  i 
fustian. 
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Forster  detennined  not  to  speak  to  him 
unless  he  spoke  first,  so  lie  coarteoaslj  tamed 
off  the  path  to  let  the  old  man  pass  him. 

But  the  King  had  other  intentions ;  he 
peered  at  him  with  the  evil  look  of  some 
fictitious  being,  and  suddenly  seized  his  arm. 

"  Have  you  seen  Oldcom  t  Which  way 
didhegol" 

Forster  took,  off  his  hat  and  answered 
quietly : 

''  Your  servant  took  a  path  which  crosses 
this  one  five  or  ten  minutes  farther  back." 

The  King  laughed  immoderately,  and 
rolled  out  a  string  of  oaths  which  made 
Forster  recoiL  This  was  Penelope's  father  I 
The  thing  seemed  an  impossibility. 

"  He'll  be  in  a  fine  way.  Ah !  I've  given 
him  the  slip.  But  I've  had  a  young  lady  as 
my  companion.  Your  sister.  Hey  I  Don't 
be  frightened.  I've  not  done  her  any  harm. 
She's  a  useful  girL  Tell  me,  don't  they  say 
up  there  that  I'm  crazy  1" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Forster  impatiently,  for 
he  was  now  really  anxious  about  Dora. 

"Don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  Crazy  1 
Never  was  saner  in  my  life.  I've  found  it. 
Ah !  I  can  laugh  at  them  now.  I  can  do 
you  a  good  turn,  too,  for  your  sister's  sake, 
because  she^s  a  useful  girl,  and  she  isn't 
silly  or  afraid.     Listen." 

"  If  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I  must  go  on 
and  find  my  sister.  She  is  not  accustomed 
to  be  alone  in  this  wood." 

"  Hang  your  southern  politeness !  The 
girl's  gone  home,  I  tell  you.  She's  gone  to 
the  Palace — my  Palace.  Eh  J  It's  you  I 
want  You  are  not  here  for  nothing.  £h ! 
No  one  comes^  here  without  some  purpose." 

"I  came  on  a  visit,  sir.  If  you  ob- 
ject  " 

"I'm  no  one  now,  of  course  not.  I'm 
mad — but  I  can  see  some  things.  You're 
in  love  with  my  girl.  Oh,  I've  seen  you. 
I  know  the  soft  ways  of  your  fine  gentle- 
man. Penelope  is  caught  this  time ;  she's 
in  love  with  you.  Hang  the  girl,  why  did 
she  many  that  other  fellow  1  Let  him  go — 
a  mere  tradesman.  Do  you  think  Penelope 
will  ever  care  for  him  f  Never,  I  know  the 
Winskell  pride." 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  put  in  Forster  indig- 
nantly, "  but  you  are  speaking  of  my  friend, 
one  of  the  noblest  men  on  earth." 

"A  man  with  no  pedigree!  po 
you  know  what  our  pedigree  can  showl 
None  of  your  bastard  business.  An  old 
true  pedigree,  one  that  makes  you  south 
English  nobility  wince — and  now  it's  lost, 
lost." 

It  seemed  ridiculous  to  hear  this  tattered, 


crippled  man  boast  of  a  pedigree,  and  yet  it 
was  true,  the  Winskells  could  put  many 
kingly  descents  to  shame. 

"  I  despise  pedigrees,"  exclaimed  Forster 
angrily ;  "  what  does  long  descent  mean, 
except  to  be  more  of  gentleman  than  others 
who  are  less  well  bom,  and  why  does 
accident  of  birth  make  one  free  to  be  false 
and  to  counsel  crime  1 " 

Forster  paused,  he  was  his  own  accuser 
and  his  own  judge. 

"  I  must  go  on  and  find  my  sister,"  he 
added,  calming  down.  . 

"  Ah  !  you  hot-tempered  gentleman,  so 
you  wince,  do  you  1  You  don't  mind  hold- 
ing the  rod  and  letting  the  fish  dangle,  but 
you  won't  bring  it  to  land !  You  dniw  fine 
distinctions,  so  do  the  poachers  here  when 
they  snare  my  game,  but  I'm  even  with 
them  and  with  the  thieves  who  steal  my 
sheep.  Look  you,  young  man,  they  go  and 
alter  the  mark  on  my  lambs'  ears,  but  they 
don't  know  I  put  another  on  'em.  Oet 
along  with  you.  .  A  fine  hero  you  make  !  " 

Sosaying  the  King  hobbled  off,  apparently 
in  high  displeasure,  leaving  his  guest  smart- 
ing under  his  words.  It  is  trut^,  not  false- 
hood, that  offends. 

Forster  had  fallen  from  his  high  pedestal, 
and  now  he  knew  it.  All  these  past  days, 
seeming  so  beautiful,  so  delicious,  he  had 
been,  false  to  his  professione,  but  now  his 
eyes  Vrere  open.  Even  a  selfish  old  man 
like  this  swearing  King  of  Rotbery  saw 
through  him. 

He  was  suddenly  stopped  in  the  rush  of 
assailing  thought  by  the  sight  of  the  dis- 
turbed earth,  on  which  still  lay  a  clump  of 
uprooted  iferns.  Here  Dora  had  stopped, 
and  something  had  prevented  her  from 
finishing  her  work.  He  stooped  down  and 
noticed  his  own  handkerchief  lying  there 
forgotten.  Then  another  assailing  Siought 
struck  him.  He  had  brought  Dor^  here, 
and  he  had  allowed  her  to  be  in  close 
contact  with  ideas  far  removed  from  all 
he  had  ever  taught  her.  This  thought 
seemed  almost  more  terrible  to  him  than 
even  his  own  backsliding.  Dora — whose 
mind  was  as  pure  as  crystal,  with  no  stain 
to  be  found  in  it — had. been  brought  by  him 
to  witiiess  his  own  sin.  His  sister  !  Ever 
since  she  could  lisp  and  toddle  she  had 
followed  him,  and  believed  in  him. 

"  We  must  go,"  he  said  aloud,  rising 
quickly,  "  we  must  go  from  this  place  of 
evil  enchantment,"  but  he  added  in  a  low 
voice,  lulled  by  the  sweet  sound  of  the 
words,  "  My  Princess,  my  Princess,  cannot 
I  take  you  with  me  1 " 
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Penslopb,  too,  was  living  in  a  land  of  en- 
chantment. She  was  sitting  by  the  open 
window,  with  her  hands  crossed  on  her  lap. 
gazing  out  into  the  gathering  twilight,  when 
she  heard  a  knock  at  her  door  and  Dora 
rushed  in.  Her  dress  was  torn  and  muddy, 
her  hair  dishevelled,  and  her  eyes  looked 
troubled. 

"  So  you  have  come  back,  dear.  Where 
did  your  brother  find  you,  Dora  1 " 

"  He  didn't  find  me.    Where  is  he  1 " 

"He  went  to  look  for  you,  but  he 
will  guess  you  are  safe.  What  is  the  matter, 
Dora  ? " 

The  girl  sank  on  a  low  footstool  near  the 
Princess. 

'*  Oh !  dear  Princess,  I  am  glad  I  am 
back  here  again.  I  met  your  father  in  the 
wood." 

Penelope  looked  a  little  disturbed. 

"Did  he  frighten  youl  His  mind  is 
quite  astray.  Even  Jim  Oldcom  cannot 
always  keep  him  in  sight,  now  that  he  is 
better  able  to  walk.  You  must  not  take 
any  notice  of  his  words." 

"Bat  I  could  not  help  it;  and  oh, 
Princess,  he  made  me  promise  not  to  tell 
any  ona" 

"To  tell  whatr*  said  Penelope  im- 
patiently. 

"  Where  all  that  gold  is  concealed." 

The  Princess  laughed. 

"  That  is  an  old  craze  of  his,  dear.  He 
fancies  there  is  hidden  treasure  on  the 
estate.  As  if  uncle  would  not  have  known 
it !    He  is  always " 

"  But  I  saw  it — yes,  I  saw  it.  Princess. 
It  is  not  a  dream.  I  am  awake.  See,  I  am 
really  awake !  But  I  must  not  tell  you 
where  it  is — only  I  saw  it,  I  may  say 
that." 

Penelope  rose  slowly  from  her  chair  and 
almost  shook  Dora.  She  held  her  arm 
firmly  sa  if  she  would,  as  if  she  must  know 
the  truth. 

"Dora,  you  are  dreaming.  It  is  false. 
We  are  poor,  very  poor.  We  have  long 
been  unable  to— to— —  till  I  married,  I 
mean." 

"Then  perhaps  it  was  your  husband's 
money  which  the  King  had  hidden,  if  he 
is  not  in  his  right  mind ;  but,  indeed,  dear 
Princess,  don't  be  angry  with  me ;  I  saw  it, 
indeed  I  did." 

Dora  felt  quite  confused  ^y  Penelope's 
excitement 

"  Some  brass  coins  he  took  you  in  with. 
The  tradition  is  fake,  utterly  false.     If  it 


had  been  true  my  uncle  would  long  ago 
have  found  it  out.  Do  you  think  he  would 
have  sacrificed  his  life,  my  life,  for  a  false- 
hood f  No,  no,  I  did  it  for  Mm,  and  for 
uncle." 

Penelope,  who  was  so  seldom  excited, 
now  seemed  to  forget  she  was  fAlViTig  to  a 
girl  who  knew  nothing  of  her  secret^  and 
Dora  was  struck  dumb  with  astonxahmeni 
After  her  past  fright  she  still  felt  a  little  un- 
nerved, and  this  seemed  the  last  blow. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  I  mentioned  it,  Pene- 
lope,  I  never  guessed  you  would  mind. 
Why  should  youl  If  it  is  true  yon  will 
be  richer  for  the  discovery,  and  if  it  is  not 
true,  then  some  one  ought  to  prevent  the 
King  hiding  his  own  money  away." 

"Where  is  iti"  asked  Penelope,  more 
quietly. 

"  I  mustn't  tell  that.  I  promised,  but— 
but " 

"And  you  expect  me  to  believe  iil 
Nonsense." 

Dora  stood  up  very  straight  and  raised 
her  head  slightly.  In  spite  of  Forster's 
long  striving  after  perfect  equality,  he  had 
not  quite  made  his  sister  forget  she  was  & 
Bethune. 

"  I  have  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life,**  said  \ 
the  girL  I 

The  words  recalled  Penelope  at  last  to 
the  duty  of  politeness. 

"Forgive  me.  Yes,  I  do  believe  yoo  , 
saw  something,  but  not  gold,  not  anything  | 
that  la  really  of  consequence." 

"  I  saw  gold,  but  of  course  I  cannot  teH 
how  much  it  was,  or  whether  the  papers 
were  important.  I  know  the  place  where 
il  is  hidden,  and  I  have  promised  not  to 
show  it.  You  know  a  promise  is  binding, 
isn't  it!" 

"  No,  a  thousand  times  no,  if  we  have 
made  it  under  a  wrong  impression^"  said 
Penelope  vehemently. 

Dora  shook  her  head. 

"  I  made  the  promise,  no  one  can  release 
me  but  himself.'* 

"You  don't  understand,  Dora.  Mr 
father  has  lost  his  senses.  He  is  not 
responsible." 

"  Oh  !  I  couldn't,  I  couldn't  break  my 
promise.  What  would  Forster  think  of 
met  Ask  him,  he  will  tell  yon  that  1 
never  have  broken  my  word  He  nsed  to  j 
teach  me  when  I  was  a  child^  that  a  | 
Bethune  had  never  been  known  to  do  sudi 
a  thing." 

A  gong  sounded  through  the  Palace;,  and 
Dora  started  up. 

"I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner.    I 
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am  so  untidy.  Penelope,  don't  be  angry 
with  me.  If  I  could  tell  you,  you  know  I 
would  do  so." 

"  It  IB  of  no  oonsequenoey"  said  Penelope, 
and  then  Dora  disappeared  as  the  maid 
came  in  with  a  message. 

Before  she  went  downstairs,  Penelope 
looked  at  herself  in  the  great  pier  glass. 
She  knew  she  was  beautiful ;  and  now  she 
cared  about  her  beauty,  because  Forster 
loved  her.  But  to-night  she  thought,  was 
this  really  true  about  the  hidden  we^th  ?  It 
could  not  be  true ;  such  things  happened 
only  in  books,  not  in  real  life.  But  if  it 
were  true ;  if  it  turned  out  that  she  had 
sacrificed  herself  in  vain— in  vain !  That 
would  be  too  cruel  of  her  father.  Had  he 
known  all  the  timel  She  clenched  her 
hands,  feeling  she  could  not  forgive  him. 
But  perhaps  it  was  not  true.  It  was  some 
childish  play  with  which  Dora  had  been 
taken  in.  Then  again,  supjpose  it  were 
true  1  She  could  be  free  of  Philip.  She 
might — but  how  I  Was  there  no  way  but 
with  disgrace!  Only  the  opinions  of  the 
world  to  fight  against.  Ear  away  in  some 
foreign  country  with  Eorster,  who  would 
care,  or  who  would  know  1  But  how  could 
she  think  of  such  a  thing  1  She,  a  Princess, 
descended  from  a  line  of  Kings,  how  could 
she  stoop  so  low  1  What  people  said  could 
not  matter;  for  Eorster's  sake  she  would 
brave  the  world's  displeasure.  He  would 
understand  why  she  had  acted  as  she  had 
done. 

He  had  left  her  suddenly  this  eveiun^ 
Was  he  glad  or  sorry  1  He  could  not  be 
sorry  that  his  love  was  returned.  But 
Philip  was  his  friend,  and  Forster  was  so 
true. 

Then  she  had  to  go  downstairs,  and  to 
meet  her  unde  in  the  hall  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  Another  discovery  she 
made.  She  began  to  feel  differently  towards 
the  man  whom  all  her  life  long  she  had 
wozahipped  and  obeyed.  It  was  through 
him  she  was  now  so  miserable— oh,  so 
miserable!  She  cared  now  more  for  a 
human  creature  than  for  the  honour  of  the 
old  house.    Was  she  false  t 

Forster  was  in  late,  and  apologised  for 
his  tardy  appearance.  He  and  his  sister 
compared  notes  about  the  wood  paths,  and 
I>ora  merely  explained  her  late  arrival  by 
reason  of  her  having  missed  her  way. 

The  Duke,  undisturbed  by  any  unusual 
events,  was  as  calm  and  as  courteous  as 
uBuaL  He  was  quite  punctilious  about 
etiquette,  now  that  he  was  able  to  gratify 
his  fastidiousness.    To  see  his  niece  beauti- 


fully dressed,  and  becomingly  waited  upon, 
was  a  real  pleasure  to  him. 

After  dinner  the  Princess  came  and  sat 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  Dora  played  on 
the  piano  as  she  saw  that  Penelope  was 
silent  and  did  not  care  to  talk. 

Presently  Penelope  drew  back  the  heavy 
curtain  and  looked  out  over  the  glen,  now 
lighted  by  the  pale,  misty  moonlight. 

How  was  she  to  find  out  the  truth  of 
that  discovery]  Howf  She  must  know, 
but  only  Dora  knew.  How  like  her  father 
in  his  crazy  conceit  to  tell  the  stranger! 
Could  there  be  any  truth  in  itt  The 
question  appeared  to  her  now  one  of  im- 
mense magnitude.  If  she  could  rid  herself 
of  all  her  obligations  to  Philip,  if  she 
might   be    free    to — to  she    turned 

round  suddenly  to  Dora,  and  called  her 
softly. 

Dora  left  the  piano  and  came  to  her 
friend. 

''Tell  me  again,  dear.  You  saw  the 
gold,  and  my  father  told  you  not  to  teU 
me  where  it  is  1 " 

"  Tes,  indeed  it  is  true.'' 

"  I  know  I  can  believe  all  you  say ;  but 
how  can  I  believe  my  father  1  Dora,  you 
don't  know,  you  don't  understand  my 
strange  life.  You,  who  have  always  been 
happy  with  your  own  people." 

**  Poor  Princess,"  said  Dora  gently ;  "  you 
have  had  a  lonely  life." 

"  Lonely  !  Oh,  yes,  very  lonely  I  My 
mother  never  cared  for  young  people.  She 
did  not  understand  them.  My  father — 
you  have  seen  him.  When  his  mind  was 
dear  he  was  always  eccentric,  and  my 
brother  was  the  same.  I  was  idone,  quite 
alone,  except  for  my  dear  uncle.  He 
taught  me,  he  trained  my  mind,  and  made 
me  understand  what  I  had  to  remember  all 
my  life  long.  I  was  a  Princess  by  right  of 
our  ancient  family.  The  honour  of  the 
house  depended  on  me,  for  he  saw  that 
everywhere  the  property  was  going  down 
in  value,  and  that  some  day  we  should  be 
beggars.  He  has  often  spoken  to  my  father 
about  it,  but  he  only  scoffed  at  him.  Then 
we  resolved,  my  uncle  and  myself,  to  bear 
the  burden.  He  proved  to  me  that  I  must 
do  as  he  told  me,  and  I  think  he  is  the 
only  man  I  ever  obeyed.  But  if  all  our 
self-sacrifice  were  useless,  if  all  this  time 
we  were  rich—  Oh,  you  can't  really 
understand  it,  Dora ;  but  if  it  is  so,  I — I 
cannot  forgive  my  father.  Tell  me  where 
this  money  is  hidden." 

"  I  must  not,  indeed  I  must  not,  dear 
Princess,"  said  Dora,  much  distressed.  "  Let 
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me  ask  the  King  about  it,  and  eee  if  he  will 
release  me  from  my  promise." 

Penelope  shook  her  head. 

"  Yon  conld  not  find  him  now.  He  may 
have  gone  to  the  farm.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is.'^ 

"I  will  go  to  the  wood  to-morrow;  he 
may  be  there  again/'  said  Dora.  "  And  I 
will  ask  him  to  let  yon  see  the  place,  bat 
otherwise  I  must  not^  I  mnst  nof 

Then  Forster  and  the  Duke  came  in,  and 
the  latter,  knowing  nothing  of  the  strange 
complication,  was  as  oheerfal  and  as  coar- 
teons  as  ever. 

Forster  saw  that  the  Princess  was  rather 
silent  and  absorbed.  This  new  mood  in 
her  made  him  forget  his  previous  misgiving. 
He  was  once  more  absorbed  by  the  one 
idea.  How  was  he  to  save  her  from  her 
miserable  marriage  1  How  could  he  rescne 
her  from  the  power  of  this  mad  father) 
The  King's  words  rang  through  his  ears. 
The  temptation  seemed  to  grow  stronger. 
To  fly  away,  anywhere  with  her,  to  take 
her  where  life  was  less  complicated,  and 
where  the  world — he  had  never  cared  much 
for  the  world,  so  this  was  easy  to  him-7 
should  not  touch  them  with  its  evil  words 
and  its  scorn ;  that  would  be  happiness. 

The  evening  wore  slowly  away,  and 
Dora,  saying  she  was  tired,  went  to  bed 
earlier  than  usual.  Penelope  followed,  T)ut 
Forster  stopped  her  for  one  moment  as  he 
lighted  her  candle. 

*'I  met  your  father,"  he  said,  holding 
her  hand,  which  now  she  did  not  even  try 
to  take  away. 

"  You,  too !  Oh,  what  did  he  say  ? "  she 
asked,  blushing  deeply. 

"He  was  excited  about — something  or 
other.     He  knows  that — that- 
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'*He  knows  nothing — nothing,"  said 
Penelope  proudly. 

''He  has  found  out  our  secret,"  said 
Forster,  forgetting  prudence.  "  He  knows 
that " 

''  He  might  have  made  me  free,  once," 
she  said  slowly.  ''Now  I  must  know,  I 
must.     Qood  night.     To-morrow " 

"To-morrow  we  ought  to  leave  you, 
Princess;  I  must  take  Dora  home.  But 
tell  me,  what  shall  I  do  afterwards  1  You 
must  decide.  Dearest,  we  were  made  for 
each  other.  Why  did  you  let  the  miserable 
gold  turn  you  away  1 " 

"Because  I  was  bound  to  do  it,''  said 
Penelope  slowly.  "  But  surely  there  is 
some  way  out  of  all  this.  Gk>od  night.  I 
hear  uncle's  step,  and  I  must  go  and  find 
my  father." 


"Where!"  . 

"Somewhere.     I  mnst  find  him.     He  ' 
may  be  at  the  farm,  or  somewhare  here. 
He  most  tell  me  before^— before  yon  go." 

She  hurried  to  her  own  room,  ajsd  sending 
away  her  maid,  she  dressed  herself  in  out- 
of-door  attire.  If  Dora  would  not  tell  her, 
then  her  father  mnst  do  so.  Bat  first  sb 
must  wait  till  all  the  servants  were  gone  to 
bed.  State  and  modem  eivillsation  neces- 
sarily include  a  certain  bondage ;  the  ej6i  \ 
and  ears  about  us  must  be  thenght  about 

When  silence  reigned  Penelope  eantioiulj  . 
opened  her  door  and  went  downstaiiB. 
She  walked  along  the  haunted  passage  and 
distinctly  heard  the  footsteps  foUowing  ; 
her.  To-night  she  was  afraid.  For  t?e 
first  time  in  her  life  she  almost  tamed  back, 
then  full  of  another  idea  she  aeomed  the 
ghost  and  proceeded.  "I  most  see  mj 
'£ftther,  I  must^"  she  repeated.  She  went 
to  the  old  wing  and  knocked  at  the  King's  ^ 
door.  Ko  one  was  there.  Then  she  resolVed 
to  go  to  the  farm  where  he  often  slept, 
and  where  Oldcom  had  taken  up  liis  abode. 
She  would,  she  must  find  him,  and  if 
it  were  true  that  they  were  rich,  she  would 
tell  Philip  that  he  must  release  her.  The 
sin  was  not  hers.  A  legal  sin  was  one  only 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  thing  not  to 
be  considered  at  all.  Forster  had  aeked 
her  what  he  should  do,  and  she  wouM 
tell  him.  She  had  always  loved  him,  she 
had  loved  none  but  him.  Her  ancle  mis: 
answer  for  the  rest 

More  excited  than  she  had  ever  been 
in  her  life  before,  she  took  the  road  to 
the  farm.  It  was  on  the  near  outskiits 
of  the  wood  they  had  gone  through  ir 
the  afternoon.  She  was  almost  sure  to 
find  her  father  there.  That  interview  would 
finish  this  uncertainty,  it  must  fini^  it 
She  could  have  gone  blindfolded,  but  Uie 
moon  was  rising,  and  she  conld  see  the 
path  like  a  pale  track  in  the  midst  of  gloom. 
On  and  on  she  went^  till  at  last  she  reached 
the  old  cottage-like  building  caUed  the 
farm.  Great  bams  were  built  around  it, 
and  the  wood  threw  its  shadow  oyer  all 
the  buildings. 

She  hurried  to  the  door  and  tapped  at  the 
low  window. 

There  was  an  answer.     It  was    in  her 
father's  voice. 

"  Who  wants  me  ? " 

"  I  do,  let  me  see  you  icx  a  few  moments ; 
I  must" 

She  looked  through  the  window,   and 
saw  the  old  man  cowering  over  the   fire 
He  often  did  not  go  to  bed  till  daylig^ht. 
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"  Come  in,  then/'  he  said  sulkily. 

"Where  ia  Jim  Oldcornt"  was  her  first 
question. 

"In  bed  and  asleep.  Come  in  if  you 
must." 

"I  must^"  she  said,  shutting  the  door 
behind  her. 

The  King  looked  at  her  suspiciously  and 
maliciously,  then  laughed  as  he  pointed 
to  a  chair. 

"  What  do  you  want  me  forj  eh,  girl  !*' 

"  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  true  ?  " 

"  What's  true  ? " 

''The  gold  you  showed  to  that  young 
girl — is  it  true  we  are  rich,  is  that  gold 
oursT' 

"  Ah  I  so  you  care  to  ask  me  now,  do 
you  ?  You  never  believed  it  in  the  old 
days.  True,  she  saw  it,  didn't  she  tell 
you?" 

"  I  know,  but  I  don't  believe  it" 

He  laughed  again. 

"  Then  go  your  own  way,  and  leave  me 
to  "go  mine.  Out  with  you,  I  say,''  and 
with  a  volley  of  curses  he  pointed  to  the 
door.  The  mad  fit  was  upon  him.  Penelope 
saw  the  evil  gleam  in  his  eyes.  It  was 
no  use  staying  longer.  The  King  was  as 
obstinate  as  others  of  his  race,  and  now 
he  was  barely  answerable  for  his  actions. 

"It's  not  true,"  she  said  as  she  rose 
to  go. 

But  the  King  only  laughed. 


LINCOLN'S  INN. 


A  ONCE  popular  distich  neatly  sums  up 
the  salient  features  of  the  four  Inns  of 
Court : 

Gkay's  Inn  for  wallcs,  Lincoln  for  a  waU, 
InB«r  Temple  for  a  garden,  Middle  for  a  hall ; 

and  no  one  can  approach  Lincoln's  Inn 
from  the  "  Fields  "  without  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  the  saying.  There  you  have 
wall,  nothing  but  wall,  without  any  crannied 
hole  or  chink  through  which  a  modem 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  could  converse.  It  is 
the  garden  wall  of  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  above  it  rise  proudly  the  high- 
pitched  roofs  of  the  modem  hall  and 
librarj — creditable  piles  of  red  brick  of 
which  the  builders  have  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed.  But  they  cover  a  good  space  of 
the  old  garden  which  was  formerly  one  of 
the  delights  of  the  Inn ;  and  it  still  looks 
green  and  pleasant,  the  still  remaining 
stretch  of  green  sward  fringed  with  flower- 
beds, where  gaudy  tulips  and  fragrant 
hyacinths  show  brightly  in  the  spring  sun- 


shine. And  in  that  distant  comer  under 
the  great  wall,  there  has  been  some  attempt 
at  landscape  gardening  to  hide  the  ugly 
uniformity  of  the  brick  enclosure.  Would 
that  it  could  be  made  to  walk  away,  like 
the  wall  in  Quince's  interlude ! 

True,  there  is  a  gate  in  the  wall,  a  poor, 
feeble,  modem  gateway,  that  offers  to  foot 
passengers  a  short  cut  to  Chancery  Lane. 
And  it  is  from  the  side  of  the  lane  that 
Lincoln's  Inn  is  best  approached,  beneath 
the  fine  old  gateway  that  still  remains  as 
one  of  the  landmarks  of  old  London.  The 
lane  itself  is  fast  changing  its  appearance. 
From  behind  the  hoardings  which. have  so 
long  obstracted  the  narrow  footway  by 
Roll's  Yard,  has  arisen  a  towering  pile  of 
offices.  Big  buildings  are  being  pushed 
forward  in  all  directions;  huge  printing- 
offices  occupy  the  sites  of  old  sponging- 
houses ;  and  the  old  taverns,  that  once  were 
the  haunts  of  lawyers  and  clerks  in  chancery, 
are  now  the  resort  of  newspaper  men,  re- 
porters, and  the  myriad  servants  of  the 
press.  But  Lincoln's  Inn  Gateway  still 
holds  its  own,  with  its  dark,  grimy  towers 
and  gloomy  flanking  buildingfi,  all  of  the 
fashion  of  an  age  when  the  defensive 
possibilities  of  a  structure  were  not  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of. 

For  when  the  gate  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh,  people  still  r^ 
membered  stout  Sir  John  Forteeoue,  whose 
decision  in  "  Thorpe's  case  "  was  familiarly 
quoted  even  to  our  own  days.  Sir  John, 
who  had  been  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  till 
he  was  made  King's  Serjeant,  and  who 
was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  and  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  all  his  legal  dignities  and 
venerable  years,  laid  about  him  lustily  at 
Towton  fight,  and  only  joined  his  Royal 
mistress  in  her  fiight  when  the  day  was 
hopelesslv  lost.  And  long  after  the  gate 
had  settled  on  its  foundations,  we  shall 
find  a  Queen's  attorney  having  a  brush  with 
rebels,  not  only  by  writ,  but  **  vi  et  armis." 

But  if  the  flanking  towers  are  heavy  and 
gloomy,  the  gateway  itself  is  dignified  and 
comely;  with  its  date,  1518,  and  three 
handsome  shields  carved  over  the  opening, 
old  De  Lacy's  rampant  lion  on  the  left, 
with  the  arms  of  the  reigning  Tudor 
Monarch  in  the  middle,  and  those  of  Sir 
Thomas  Level  on  the  other  side — the  last  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  Inn,  and  liberal  also 
to  the  church,  of  whom  it  is  written : 

All  the  nunnes  of  Holywell 

Praj  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomaa  Lovel. 

The  chamber  over  the  gate,  tradition 
says,  was  once  occupied  by  Oliver  Crom- 
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well,  bat  there  is  no  record  to  show  for  it. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  anyhow,  for 
passing  through  the  gate  you  find  in  the 
comer  of  the  old  bvoldings  a  low-browed 
doorway  leading  to  nests  of  chambers ;  and 
here  assuredly  once  liyed  Thurloe,  Crom- 
well's private  secretary.  John  Timbs  tells 
a  story  of  Oliver  visiting  his  secretary,  and 
discussing  with  him  a  plan  for  assassinating 
Prince  Charles  and  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
were  then  exiles  in  Holland.  The  hour  is 
late,  and  the  pair  believe  themselves  to  be 
alone  in  the  building,  when  Mr.  Secretary's 
secretary  is  discovered,  asleep  apparently, 
in  an  anteroom.  He  may  have  overheard 
the  plot,  and  the  sleep  may  be  feigned; 
and  Cromwell,  drawing  his  sword,  proposes 
to  kill  him,  and  thus  "make  sikar."  But 
Thurloe  shows  how  calmly  the  youth  is 
sleeping,  unconscious  of  the  threatening 
sword,  and  begs  his  life.  The  youth  had 
been  wide  awiJce,  however,  and  presently 
revealed  the  plot  to  friends  of  the  Eoycd 
exiles,  who  were  thus  put  upon  their  guard. 

The  old  buildings  of  the  Inn,  whioh  were 
not  finished  till  many  years  after  the  gate- 
way, are  continued  into  Old  Square,  with 
curious  turret  staircases  and  small,  ill-lighted 
chambers.  But  the  occupants  of  these  last 
have  the  privilege  of  reflecting  that  they  sit 
in  the  seats  of  ti^e  great  legal  luminaries  of 
other  days.  For  llnooln's  Inn  has  always 
been  a  nursery  of  great  lawyers,  and  was 
long  ago  described  as  "  one  of  the  Hospitia 
Majora,  such  as  receive  not  gudgeons  and 
smelts,  but  the  polypuses  and  leviathans, 
the  behemoths  and  the  giants  of  the  law." 
If  there  are  ghosts  anywhere  stirring,  surely 
it  must  be  in  these  old  chambers;  where 
of  old,  when  in  the  flesh,  they  worked 
by  day  and  caroused  by  night,  spending 
their  whole  lives  in  the  Inn,  perhaps 
feasting  in  the  old  hall,  dancing  round 
about  tiie  big  fire,  holding  their  moots  and 
pursuing  their  accustomed  revels,  till  such 
time  as  the  sexton  of  the  Inn  raised  the 
great  flagstone  in  the  chapel  crypt,  and  the 
worthy  Bencher  mingled  his  dust  with  that 
of  the  mighty  men  of  old. 

The  old  hall,  scene  of  all  the  mootings 
and  feastings,  seems  to  be  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time,  and  it  was  probably  while  it 
was  building  that  "  rare  old  Ben  "  worked 
as  a  bricklayer  at  the  Inn,  if  Fuller  is  to 
be  believed,  "with  a  trowel  in  one  hand  and  a 
book  in  the  other."  Since  the  new  hall 
was  opened  in  1843  the  old  place  has  been 
used  for  courts :  at  one  time  for  the  Yice- 
Ghancellors — comfortable,  cosy  courts,  where 
ancient  gentlemen,  perhaps  a  little  blind 


and  not  a  little  deaf,  would  makebeliereto 
listen    to    the    prosings  of  other  elderir 
gentlemen,  who  imparted  a  congenial  diy- 
ness  to  all  sorts  of    subjects,  from  the 
marriage  of  an  interesting  ward  of  ooi]it,  to 
the  infringement  of  a  patent  for  a  guden 
roller.     As  for  where  the  Lord  Chancelk  { 
sat,  he  might  have  to  be  hunted  from  coon 
to  court  like  a  broody  hen ;  but  his  faToniit^ , 
seat  was  certainly  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  whidi 
was  always  somehow  or  other  afiSliated  to 
the  equity  side  of  the  temple  of  jiutk  i 
There  are  no  more  Yice-Chancellois;  Cbu 
eery  itself  has  been  knocked  out;  the giett  | 
building  in  the  Strand  has  swallowed  &;> 
our  snug  little  courts,  as  the  lean  kine  ite 
up  the  fat,  yet  still  the  Inn  seems  to  cany  I 
on  the  same  business  under  another  n&oe. 
To-day  the  hall  door  is  garnished  with  a 
programme  of  lectures  in  a  "legal  ednes- 
tion  "  course,  and  through  the  windows  on 
be  seen  the  gingerbread  canopy  that  of  old  j 
was  "  de  rigueur  "  for  a  seat  of  justioa 

The  new  hall  is  still  used  as  a  kind  of 
overflow  court  from  the  big  building,  i&i 
something  seems  to  be   going   on  thse 
to-day,  judging  from  the  number  of  peopL , 
with  bags  and  bundles  of  papsrs  whotRJ 
making  their  way  along  the  garden  pit^ 
toward  the  halL     The  garden  itself  is 
reserved  for  members  of  the  *'SoeietT'| 
who  never  use  it.    But  it  forms  a  eonraiest  I 
short  cut  to  an  entrance  in  Stone  Boildki^ 
that  abuts  upon  Holbom,  and  a  min  o^ 
resolution,  who  knows  the  way,  may  jpv  i 
sue  it  unchallenged  ;  but  should  heheobte  | 
and  falter,  he  will  be  politely  tamed  bick 
by  a  porter,  who  guards  his  graasplatB  s 
Betsy  Trotwood  guarded  hets,  or  like  t^ 
dons  of  Oxford,  where  undergraduates  m 
concerned. 

It  is  a  wonderful  garden  that,  if  odIj 
for  its  history,  which  has  been  disintaind 
from  ancient  records  by  painstaking  arch»> 
logists.  As  everybody  knows,  Linooln's 
Inn  takes  its  name  from  the  Earl  of  lifi- 
coln,  one  Henry  De  Lacy,  who  had  his  im 
or  resid^ice  here,  where  once  the  Bls^ 
Friars  had  dwelt,  in  a  house  looking  npoQ 
Holbom,  with  a  fine  garden  which  periupi 
the  good  Benedictines  had  laboured  to  fons- 
Anyhow,  in  De  Lacy's  time,  which  m^ 
that  of  the  first  Edward,  the  garden  of  lu$ 
London  house  flourished  apace,  and  hmo^ 
him  a  good  profit,  while  he  was  foUowiog 
his  lord  the  King  in  the  Welsh  and  Scottish 
wars.  Fruits  tJone  brought  in  a  pio£t 
handsome  for  those  days,  of  some  nis* 
pounds  a  year,  for  apples,  pears,  chemsii 
walnuts,  and  the  minor  fruits  of  the  gaxdeo ; 
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cuttings  of  the  vine  were  sold,  and  roses 
too,  as  buttonholes  for  the  good  citizens, 
if  they  had  buttons  in  those  days;  there 
were  pretty  girls,  anyhow,  to  wear  them  in 
their  bosoms.  Beans  of  sorts,  onions,  garlic, 
leeks,  were  cultivated,  and  it  might  have 
been  one  of  De  Lacy's  gardeners  who  in- 
troduced the  leek  into  Wales.  For  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln's  Inn  had  acquired,  by  the 
King's  favour,  a  rich  lordship  in  the  vale 
of  Ciwyd,  and  there  he  buUt  the  strong 
castle  of  Denbigh,  over  whose  ruined  arch 
his  mutilated  effigy  still  presides  "  in  his 
stately  long  robes." 

Some  say  that  the  Earl  himself  was 
something  of  a  lawyer,  and  that  he  invited 
other  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  to  occupy 
a  portion  of  his  inn.  But  the  Bishops  of 
Chichester  had  something  to  say  in  the 
matter,  for  their  town  house  occupied  part 
of  the  site  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Chichester 
Bents  and  Bishop's  Court  still  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  former  owner — narrow 
passages  devoted  to  taverns,  eating-houses, 
law-stationers,  law-printers,  and  other  trades 
more  or  less  serviceable  to  the  adjoining 
legal  hive.  Both  these  courts  have  common 
issue,  by  a  sort  of  back  door,  to  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  form  a  kind  of  run  for  lawyers' 
clerks,  who  skip  in  and  out  of  the  legal 
warren  like  rabbits.  Indeed,  there  is  alto- 
gether, and  especially  when  the  courts  are 
sitting,  a  considerable  stir  and  "  come  and 
go  "  about  the  old  Inn.  Barristers  in  wigs 
and  gowns,  others  in  everyday  costume,  whom 
gate-keepers  and  porters  respectfully  salute 
— now  an  Attorney-General  hastening  to  his 
chambers,  or  a  Q.C.  in  rustling  silk.  And 
with  these  a  constant  stream  of  vivacious 
lawyers'  clerks,  who  make  the  vaulted 
passages  resound  as  they  recount  their  ex- 
ploits, perhaps  with  &e  Masters  about 
costs,  or  with  the  governor  about  being 
late  in  the  morning,  for  they  all  are  given 
to  cutting  it  fine,  like  Mr.  Lowten  of 
Pickwickian  fame.  Others,  too,  abrupt  and 
absorbed,  managing  clerks,  who  consider 
themselves,  and  perhaps  justly,  as  the  men 
who  really  drive  the  legal  machine,  while 
all  the  others,  wigs  and  gowns,  ushers  and 
silk  purses,  are  so  many  puppets : 

The  seali  and  maces  dance  before  them ! 

Then  there  are  the  young  legal  exquisites 
of  the  day,  such  as  would  formerly  have 
cast  a  lustie  upon  the  dusty  chambers  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Snubbin.  But  the  last  of 
the  Serjeants  has  been  marched  off  by  the 
grimmest  Seijeant  of  all.  They  were  wide 
awake,  those  Serjeants,  and  sold  their  Inn 


and  pocketed  the  proceeds  with  marvellous 
adroitness. 

But  the  Serjeant,  "dans  son  vivant," 
was  always  a  notable  figure  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  although  strictly  speaking,  according  to 
ancient  usage,  he  had  no  status  there ;  for 
on  becoming  a  Serjeant  a  member  quitted 
the  society,  which  discharged  him  with  a 
handsome  breakfast,  a  purse  of  ten  guineas, 
and  a  pair  of  Oxforid  gloves — the  gloves  of 
Woodstock  were  surely  sold  withm  living 
memory — rang  him  out  to  the  ting-tang  of 
the  old  chapel  bell. 

The  bell,  in  its  little  pigeon-cote  of  a 
turret,  has  a  history  of  its  own.  It  was 
given  to  the  Inn,  it  Is  said,  by  Dr.  Donne, 
who  was  with  the  Earl  of  Essex  at  the 
taking  of  Cadiz,  and  brought  home  the 
bell,  which  had  doubtless  hung  in  some 
convent  belfry  or  high  church  tower.  And 
every  now  and  then  its  ancient  voice  is 
heard,  when  some  great  lawyer  has  gone  to 
his  rest,  as  it  did  the  other  day  for  Lord 
Bowen,  when  the  chapel  was  crowded  with 
brethren  of  the  robe  and  friends  of  the 
late  Judge.  The  chapel  itself  is  a  plain 
but  not  uncomely  building  of  Jacobean 
Grothic,  the  architect  indeed  having  been 
no  other  than  our  old  Welsh  friend,  Inigo 
Jones.  It  was  consecrated  in  1623,  and 
Dr.  Donne  preached  to  a  great  concourse 
on  the  occasion.  As  Pennant  wrote — 
who  is  a  capital  guide  to  eighteenth- 
century  London — "  it  is  built  upon  massy 
pillars  and  affords  under  its  shelter  an 
excellent  walk." 

Under  the  chapel,  indeed,  was  long  a 
favourite  promenade,  for  lawyers  who  were 
looking  out  for  clients, 

Or  wait  for  costomers  hetween 
The  pillar  rows  in  Uucoln's  Inn, 

and  for  worshipful  gentlemen  like  Mr,  Samuel 
Pepys  of  the  Adnuralty,  who  reports  having 
walked  there  at  the  time  the  new  garden 
was  being  laid  out.  Tet  it  is  a  shivery, 
chilly  kind  of  place — an  open-air  crypt 
indeed,  with  a  handsome  groined  roof 
above,  and  gravestones  underneath,  flat 
slabs  on  which  are  recorded  the  names  of 
ancient  Benchers  and  once  famous  lawyers 
who  sleep  beneath.  Of  these  the  most 
generally  known  is  WiQittm  Prynne,  who 
lost  his  ears  or  part  of  them  for  writing 
scandal  about  Queen  Henrietta  —  a  Star 
Chamber  matter — but  who  lived  to  be  as 
great  a  plague  to  Cromwell  as  he  had 
been  to  Charles,  and  died  long  after 
the  Restoration.  A  short  and  simple 
epitaph  records  his  career,  but  the  author 
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of  "  Hudibraa  "  has  given  us  a  more  ample 
one: 

Here  lies  the  corse  of  William  Prynne, 

A  bendier  once  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 

Who  restless  ran  through  thick  and  thin. 

But  whilst  he  this  hot  humonr  tngi, 
Death  fang'd  the  remnant  of  his  lugs. 

Another  noted  Lincohi's  Inn  man  of  the 
period  was  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  Achitophel 
of  Dryden's  "Hind  and  Panther,"  one  of 
the  keenest  intellects  of  the  age,  who  from 
the  woolsack  just  missed  the  axe  of  the 
executioner,  and  who  died  a  fugitive,  when 
a  few  years  more  life  might  have  restored 
him  to  even  higher  dignities.  Another 
earlier  Lincolnite  was  Lord  Chancellor 
Egerton,  the  founder  of  a  powerful  family. 
And  the  Mores,  of  whom  was  the  famous 
Chancellor  Sir  Thomas,  who  lost  his  head 
in  good  earnest,  had  been  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
for  generations.  Philip  Torke,  too,  who 
held  the  seals  so  long  that  his  wife  made 
the  gold-embroidered  purses  borne  before 
the  Chancellor  into  a  splendid  quilt  or 
coverlid;  and  Lord  Talbot,  his  successor, 
who  kept  up  the  ancient  revels  with  great 
gusto.  Lord  Mansfield,  the  incorruptible, 
with  many  other  great  lawyers,  hailed  from 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  are  remembered  in  the 
blazoned  windows  of  the  chapel. 

The  newer  part  of  the  Inn  has  not,  per- 
haps, much  history  to  boast  of.  New 
Square,  indeed,  is  only  comparatively  new, 
having  been  built  in  1682  by  Henry 
Serle,  who  is  remembered  in  the  adjoining 
Serle  Street  The  site  was  not  definitely 
part  of  the  Inn,  having  been  known  as 
Feckett's  Field,  and  once  the  jousting- 
ground  of  the  Knights  Templars  from  over 
the  way.  But  it  is  handsomely  if  plainly 
built  of  good  red  brick,  and  the  gateway  in 
the  comer  leading  into  Carey  Street  is  a 
pleasant,  comely  structure.  People  lived  in 
the  Inn  in  the  early  days  of  New  Square, 
or  Serle's  Court,  as  it  was  then  called,  and 
the  first  inhabitant  was  one  Cavendish 
Weedon,  who  contrived  the ''  pillar  fountain 
and  ornaments"  that  once  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  grass-plat.  There  is  no  fountain 
now  to  rival  that  of  the  Temple  vrith  its 
pleasant,  cooling  stream. 

Formerly,  long  ago,  in  Earl  Henry's 
time,  there  was  a  pond  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  the  bailiff  bought  fry,  and  frogs,  and 
eels  for  the  great  pike  that  lurked  beneath 
its  weedy  banks.  Where  the  new  hall 
now  stands  was  a  coney-garth — a  rabbit- 
warren,  it  seems,  for  the  students  of  the 
Inn  were  forbidden  to  hunt  there  with  bows, 
arrows,  or  darts.     As  to  when  the  pond  was 


filled  up  there  is  no  evidence  to  shov,  asd 
the  rabbits  have  followed  the  great  pke 
into  the  ewigkeit.  But  the  sporting  pr> 
clivities  of  the  law  students  and  the  young 
barristers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  have  lasted  tc- 
our  own  days.  There  was  always  a  trouble 
in  managing  these  young  gentlemen.  Thej 
would  wear  long  rapiers,  and  could  haidlj 
be  persuaded  to  come  into  hall  with  only  i 
dagger  at  their  backs,  which  was  tmi^ 
surely  for  their  occasions,  especially  as  theie 
were  plenty  of  carving-knives  about.  Then 
doublets,  too,  would  be  of  a  richness  and 
colour  unsuited  to  the  sober  prof essioii  of 
the  law.  All  kinds  of  sumptuary  edicts  vere 
made  and  broken  to  restrain  their  eitn- 
vagance.  TNor  would  the  young  fellor: 
always  dance  to  the  piping  of  their  eMec 
One  Candlemas  the  junior  barristeis  veie 
put  out  of  commons,  because  they  would  nci 
dance  before  the  Judges  who  had  come  to 
share  in  the  revels.  Though  the  coifed  and 
ermined  seniors  could  foot  it  bravely  o£ 
occasion ; 

The  judge  to  dance  his  brother  seijeant  calls ; 

and  Chancellors  and  Benchers  danced  "a 
ronde  "  about  the  hall,  like  so  manj  of , 
Kobinson  Crusoe's  savages. 

And  if  the  law  students  of  old  weie  s 
trouble  to  their  seniors,  they  weie.a  tenor 
to  their  more  peaceable  neighbouis.   ''0 
the  mad  day-s  that  I  have  spent !  *  cries  Hi. 
Justice  Shallow,  as  he  recalls  the  adventuiei 
of  his  student  days.     And  against  such- , 
the  unthrifts  of  the  Inns  of  Court— th«; 
parishioners  of  St.  Clement's  keep  mtdi 
and  ward,  while  the  recorder  himself  stand;  < 
by  St  Clement's  Church  to  see  the  lant«zn  I 
hung  out,  and  observe  if  he  could  meetwit^ , 
any  of  these  outrageous  scholars.  | 

But  the  law  students  of  to-day  have  lor» 
these  perhaps  objectionable  chaiacten5tic&  | 
No  longer  clustered  together  in  imu  aoi ' 
nests  of  chambers,  they  form  no  distinct  I 
element  in  the  great  mass  of  London  life,  | 
and  to  be  "  reading  for  the  bar "  is  coin- . 
patible  with  the  quietest  domestic  habiti  | 
It  IB  only  when  dinners  have  to  be  eaten  in  j 
hall  that  anything  of  the  old  verve  of  tbe  j 
law  student  manifests  itself — and  especiallj 
on  a  call-night,  when  perhaps  an  echo  of 
the  ancient  joyous  uproar  may  be  hear! 
But  there  are  no  moots  at  the  me9S,aiMi 
'*  arguing  a  short  case  of  one  poiati"  as  the 
newly-fledged  were  urged  to  do,  would  1» 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  lunacy.  Bn^ . 
as  the  dinner-hour  approaches  the  old  Inn 
puts  on  an  appearance  of  decorous  festivity. 
Cabs  drive  up  and  people  hurry  in  from 
every  quarter  of    the  town.     There  are 
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swaithy  Hindoos  and  yellow  Chinamen, 
and  perhaps  a  sable  African  among  the 
crowd  in  which  young,  middle-aged,  and 
even  elderly  sfendents,  men  of  every  dime 
and  race,  as  well  as  every  age,  are  mingled 
in  temporary  fellowship.  But  the  revels 
do  not  last  long,  and  the  Inn  is  soon  left  to 
its  nightly  repose ;  and  if  any  of  the  old 
Benchers  choose  to  walk  out  from  under  the 
crypt  and  pace  up  and  down  the  gaxden 
walks  in  the  moonlight,  they  will  have  the 
place  to  themselves,  and  may  argue  out 
their  knotty  points  without  fear,  of  interrup- 
tion, till  cock-crow  sends  them  all  back  to 
their  narrow  beds. 


AIX-LES-BAINS  OUT  OF  THE 
SEASON. 


Thb  blue  Bourget  lake,  with  its  grey 
mountains,  is  a  gracious  in^oduction  to  the 
celebrated  town  of  baths.  The  railway 
from  Guloz  skirts  the  water  for  nules.  My 
fellow  passengers — a  cur^  with  a  red  face  and 
hurge  ears,  a  market  lady  with  a  basket,  and 
a  couple  of  blue-breeched,  privates  of  the 
Army  of  the  Eepublic — all  crane  their  necks 
in  the  direction  of  the  lake.  Its  sapphire 
tint  in  the  shallows  is  good  to  see.  The 
reeds  here  and  there  stand  motionless ;  and, 
by  the  same  token,  the  woolly  clouds  which 
lie  against  the  sides  of  the  mountains  that 
girdle  the  lake  seem  as  if  they  were  glued  to 
the  rocka  There  is,  in  fact,  no  wind. 
The  one  little  fishing-boal  a  mile  or  so 
fiom  the  shore — seeking  the  lavaret,  a 
toothsome  fish — is  as  steady  as  if  it  had 
ten.  cables  holding  it  fast 

It  is  a  morning  such  as  Bousseau  would 
have  appreciated  a  hundred  years  ago.  He 
loved  Bourget  and  its  neighbourhood; 
enjoyed  here  many  of  his  characteristic 
ecstasies,  and  suffered  abo  many  of  his  no 
less  characteristic  despondencies.  But  in 
some  lespects  it  is  a  morning  wasted,  for 
Aix-lea-BainSy  whose  red  roofs  and,  white 
houses  are  now  showing  much  above  the 
lake's  level,  is  as  nearly  empty  as  ever  it  is 
in  these  days.  It  is  not  the  season,  in 
short.  What  that  means  to  a  town  of  but 
six  or  seven  thousand  resident  inhabitants 
may  be  guessed.  Many  parts  of  London 
are  much  the  same  to  the  observant  and  the 
unobservant  alike  in  June  and  September, 
although  June  is  the  London  season  and 
September  is  not  the  season.  ;But  little 
Aix  gets  its  population  trebled  or  so  during 
the  fashionable  visiting  months.  Hence, 
out  of  the  season,  one  must  expect  to  see 


villa  after  villa  and  hotels  by  the  half -dozen 
shuttered  and  padlocked,  and  with  no  com- 
fortable eddies  of  suggestive  blue  smoke 
from  their  shapely  chimneys.  It  is  rather 
a  dismal  sight,  until  one  gets  used  to  it. 

Yet  there  are  compensations  in  such  a 
state  of  affairs.  One  niisses  the.  long  array 
of  gold^laeisd  hotel  ^^porters  outside  the 
railway  station,  with  their  respeotive  omni- 
buses, and  one  is  almost  glad  to  miss  their 
confusing  unanimous  invitations.  It  ii, 
moreover,  a  certainty  that  one's  hotel  bill 
will  be  about  half  what  it  would  be  in  the 
season.  Then  the  Casino  is  shut,  and 
consequently  the  gaming  tables  are  not 
open.  This,  too^  may  be  pure  gain,  for 
though  the  spirit  is  of  ten  exceedingly  sbrong 
in  determining  that  its 'owner  shall  on  no 
account  risk  his  money  hi  baccarat  or  aught 
else,  Ithe  impetuous  flesh  quite  as  often 
insists  that,  ''  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
you  know,"  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  little 
flutter.  These  little  fluttezs  are  about  the 
most  expensive  pastime  going,  and  the  dust 
and  aishes  they  leiave  in  the  mouth  are  very 
disagreeable. 

Two  other  compensations  may  be  men- 
tioned.- There  are  people  who  run  abroad 
in  quest  of  fresh  faces.  They  wish  to  get 
out  of  the  eternal  groove,  and  not  to  see 
for  a  week  oi  two  a  single  fanuliar  ac- 
quaintance. Well,  the  odds  are  that  when 
this  is  so  they  oon^e  plump  against  just  the 
persons  theyiwidi  least  to  see.  It  is 
especially  l^ely  to  be  so  at  Aix  in  the 
season ;  but  oul  of  the  season  the  odds  are 
oveirwhelming  in  the  other  direction.  And 
histly,  if  you  are  of  a  tender  nature,  you 
may  in  the  season  suffer  a  little,  or  more 
than  a  little,  discomfort  in  beholding  certain 
of  the  fashionable  iiivalids  who  &en  come 
here  to  be  patched  and  cockered  into  living 
another  liVely  year  or  two.  These  pictu- 
resque yet  unsettling  wrecks  of  humanity  go 
elsewhere  when  Aix's  season  is  at  an  end. 
The  commonplace  peasants  in  blue  blouses, 
and  ,the  white-capped  women  of  the  town 
are  a  deal  better  to  see  than  these  moribund 
millionaires  and  Princes  of  the  blood. 

At  the  hotel  nearest  the  station  I  am 
welcomed  as  a  gourmand  greets  a  new 
potatoe  in  February.  Season  or  ino  season 
this  building  is  obliged  to  keep  its  doors 
openr-rI<am  compelled  to  suppose  at  a  loss. 
I  have. the  choice  of  all  ita.  bedrooms. 
Afterwards  monsieur  and  madame  wait  upon 
me.  for  inatruotions  about  ^e  evening 
dinner*  Their  courtesy  is  remsdcable  even 
for  Erance — even  for  Southern  Erance.  But 
monsieur's  shoulders  lift  pathetically  when 
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he  leains  that  I  am  a  mere  bird  of 
passage,  in  his  house  one  day  and  in  Italy 
the  nert.  Still,  it  is  a  land  of  philosophy, 
this  district  to  some  extent  consecrated  to 
Rousseau,  and  I  am.  none  the  less  welcome 
for  being  so  transitory  a  visitor. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  several  hours  of 
daylight  on  my  hands.  It  is  not  the 
season,  and  therefore  I  cannot  hope  to  find 
a  steamer  conveniently  waiting  by  the  lake 
to  convey  me  to  Hauteoombe— that  lonely 
Abbey  which  holds  so  much  of  the  Boyal 
dust  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  I  have  been 
up  the  hill  of  the  Superga  by  Turin,  and 
looked  at  the  more  modem  tombs  of  this 
famous  family,  in  company  with  the  usual 
crowd  of  tourists.  There  I  found  the 
distant  summits  of  the  Alps  more  interesting 
than  the  cold  vaults  of  the  church.  At 
Hautecombe,  also,  no  doubt,  the  solitude 
and  the  lake,  and  the  grey  cloud-capped 
mountains  would  have  been  fully  as  im- 
pressive as  the  ancient  mausoleums.  But  I 
cannot  put  it  to  the  test. 

The  Grande  Chartreuse  is  another  ''lion  " 
of  the  district,  though  rather  a  remote  one. 
In  the  season  there  are  brakes  and  other 
public  conveyances  thither  from  Aix,  with 
**  reduced  terms  for  a  quantity."  It  is  an 
enchanting  excursion,  but  vexatious  for  the 
horses.  I  read  the  bills  about  it  still  on 
the  walls  of  the  town.  They  are,  however, 
relics  of  the  past  season ;  wholly  obsolete, 
yet  not  to  be  superseded  until  a  new  influx 
of  visitors  makes  it  necessary  to  print  new 
notices.  If  I  wish  to  visit  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  out  of  the  season,  I  must  either 
go  on  to  Grenoble  by  train,  or  else  enjoy  a 
lez^gthy  colloquy  witti  a  local  livery  stable- 
man. ' 

Again,  having  walked  up  the  Avenue  de 
la  Gare,  and  found  my  way  into  Hie 
public  gardens-^ne  nursemaid  and  one 
child  are  the  only  associates  of  its  statuary 
— I  look  to  the  south  and  see  one  of  the 
highest  of  the  mountains  capped  with  a 
cross.  This,  too,  is  a  favourite  resort  in 
the  season.  Thither  there  is  a  rack  and 
pinion  railway — vivid  illustrations  of  which 
adorn  the  stations  far  and  Mode  round  Aix. 
But  the  rack  and  pinion  railway  has 
suspended  its  functions.  The  enow  is 
rather  deep  on  the  mountain-top.  Indeed, 
there  is  snow  in  Aix  itself,  though  I  have 
not  mentioned  it  earlier.  The  Aix  snow 
looks  quite  out  of  place,  and  seems  resolved 
to  vanish  as  soon  as  possible.  It  has,  in 
effect,  disappeared  in  the  little  market 
square  between  the  church,  the  great  bath 
institution,   and    the    so-called   triumphal 


arch.  Here  five  energetic  young  won^ 
were  thumping  clothes  in  the  mahii^^ 
trough,  which  Aix's  special  facilities  allot 
it  to  keep  provided  with  warm  wikri: 
no  cost  to  any  one.  The  steam  of  t^ 
hot  springs  disagrees  with  the  snow.  >'i' 
is  it  much  better  elsewhera  The  mt 
are  in  a  state  of  slush.  Keverih^ 
these  touches  of  evanescent  white  go  va 
with  the  red  roofs  and  the  garish  gnc 
and  gold  of  some  of  the  villa  fa^ 
and  the  pallid  blue  of  the  Aix  skj  dcm 
the  red  roofs,  the  snow,  and  the  dti 
mountains  no  less  effectively. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  k 
lounge  aimlessly  hither  and  thither,  bas- 
ing to  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  direosk 
The  shop-windows  are  not  allurmg.  A: 
the  booksellers'  one  notices  that  tin 
Tauchnitz  volumes  are  those  of  last  seaEOL 
The  tarts  in  the  pastrycooks'  almost  look  s^ 
if  they  came  under  the  same  category.  I 
enter  a  notable  liqueur  store,  whenee  m.: 
a  portly  flask  of  Benedictine  and  bottle  c 
Chartreuse,  both  green  and  yellow,  hit; 
travelled  to  England.  The  dame  fi 
controls  the  shop — she  is  the  shape  of  i 
Benedictine  flask — seems  surprised  stti' 
sight  of  a  possible  customer.  She  is,  how- 
ever, as  thrifty  as  most  Frenchwomen,  sai 
dedines  to  abandon  the  bird  inthekJ 
for  a  possible  bird  at  present  in  the  lak 
in  other  words,  she  continues  her  knte 
even  while  she  listens  to  my  questiDi' 
and  makes  her  answers.  Eventuallj*? 
separate,  **  mutually  desolated." 

Thence  I  wander  on  to  the  portico  of  tb 
'' Etablissement  Thermal"  I  mayasrel 
kill  some  time  in  going  the  round  hot 
for  the  baths,  unlike  the  hotels  andCtfs^ 
are  open  perennially.  Nature,  in  ks 
supply  of  hot  water — temperature  <s»^ 
hundred  and  seven  d^ees  and  one  hasiiR<i 
and  sixty-three  degrees  respectively— bo*: 
nothing  of  fashionable  seasons.  She  ^  v 
generous  in  mid-winter  as  in  mid-easuBer. 
when  the  mere  thought  of  entering  aioos 
full  of  torrid  vapour  is  enough  to  raise  tb 
hair  and  bring  beads  of  moisture  to  ^ , 
skin.  A  woman  appears  to  guide  me.  Sbe 
sees  at  a  glance  that  I  am  not  a  vt^ 
either  to  rheumatism  or  a  skin  disess^  iJ^ 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  a  client,  Bat^  ^ 
does  her  best  with  me  notwithstandiB^  | 
There  seems.no  end  to  the  varioos  spii^ ; 
ments,  each  with  its  arrangement  of  tabes 
for  squirting  water  upon  the  V^^^  ^\ 
every  conceivable  direction.  There  m »» i 
large  swimming  baths,  the  water  a  pretff  I 
blue  in  colour.    And  there  is  an  inhaling'  j 
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room,  which  the  fancy  may  easily  picture 
in  the  season  famished  with  its  complement 
of  the  sick  and  the  yaletudinarian,  gasp- 
ing and  sucking  in  the  vapour  for  their 
lives'  sake.  Daudet^  in  "Numa  Roumestan," 
has  sketched  these  scenes  for  us  with  truth 
and  vigour.  The  sight  of  the  iron  chairs 
in  the  empty  chamber  is,  after  "Numa 
Eoumestan,**  enough  inspiration.  There  is 
also  the  hottest  place  of  all,  a  natural  cave 
in  the  superstructure,  whence  nature  vomits 
an  insufferable  sulphureous  air  into  the 
building  proper.  This  dark  hole,  into  which 
one  peep  suffices,  is,  my  guide  tells  me 
with  a  yawn,  called  Hell.  Its  temperature 
is  certainly  too  warm  for  any  one  not 
wholly  divested  of  earthly  instincts.  As 
a  crowning  pleasure,  I  am  offered  a  saucer- 
ful  of  the  sulphur-tainted  drinking  water. 
This,  however,  I  decline.  Even  curiosity 
cannot  tempt  me  to  nauseate  myself  with 
this  vile  rotten-egg  flavour.  I  disappoint 
my  companion  by  my  abstinence.  No 
matter.  I  hope  I  soothe  her  later  when  I 
find  myself  again  at  the  classic  portico,  and 
acknowledge,  while  thanking  her  for,  her 
services. 

From  the  baths  I  stroll  into  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town.  I  come  to  a  gilded 
figure  on  a  pedestal,  with  a  few  shrubs  and 
plants  round  it,  the  whole  enclosed  by  rail- 
ings. This  I  learn  is  the  "Eaux  Yives 
Madonna."  The  figure  is  laced  with 
tarnished  rosaries,  and  some  rotting  crutches 
decorate  its  pedestal.  There  is  a  notice : 
*'  One  is  begged  not  to  touch  the  plants  and 
flowers."  But  the  entire  territory  dedicated 
to  the  statue  is  scarcely  three  yards  in 
diameter,  so  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  scoff 
a  little  at  such  a  prohibition.  Still,  the  en- 
closure is  interesting.  It  reminds  one  that 
the  poor  and  credulous  come  to  Aix  to  be 
healed  of  their  ailments  as  well  as  the  rich 
of  all  kinds.  The  latter,  however  are  less 
likely  to  acknowledge  a  miraculous  agency 
in  their  cures.  The  Eaux  Yives  Madonna 
is  all  very  well  for  the  poor,  but  the  average 
millionaire  puts  more  faith  in  the  fees  he 
pays  his  medical  adviser,  and  the  particular 
person  who  perspires  in  massaging  him. 

Aix  is  growing  fast.  It  seemed  an 
anomaly  this  day  that  so  many  palatial 
hotels  and  villas  should  be  shut  up,  and 
that  yet  the  noise  of  masons  should  be 
heard  on  all  sides.  The  placard  *' ter- 
rain k  b&tir"  was  the  most  conspicuous 
object  in  the  suburbs.  And  in  every 
vineyard  or  morsel  of  meadow  thus 
offered  for  sale,  there  was  the  diverting 
auxiliary  notice  prohibiting  sportsmen  from 


seeking  game  thereon.  To  a  ribald  English- 
man it  seemed  as  reasonable  to  issue  such 
an  injunction  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  bury- 
ing ground,  as  here  on  little  fenced  plots 
of  ground  dieek  by  jowl  with  hotels  having 
their  scores  and  hundreds  of  rooms.  But 
it  is  a  humorous  way  they  have  in  France, 
where,  it  must  be  understood,  a  simple  thrush 
or  a  melodious  lark  comes  under  the  com- 
prehensive heading  of  "  game." 

When  I  had  viewed  Aix's  red  roofs  from 
several  diffetent  standpoints,  I  returned 
in  the  fading  light  to  the  town.  The  church 
door  was  ajar,  and  I  entered  the  building, 
which  is  unobtrusive  and  ugly  enough.  It 
was  very  gloomy  inside,  but  I  groped  my 
way  up  the  aisle  until  I  touched  a  coffin. 
The  coffin  came  upon  me  as  a  surprise, 
though  in  truth  there  was  nothing  about 
it  to  excite  astonishment.  The  four  large 
candles  at  its  comers  were  unlit.  A  mo- 
ment later  I  espied  a  single  old  woman 
on  her  knees,  eyeing  me  through  the  rifts 
of  her  fingers  while  she  covered  her  face  in 
prayer.  It  was  a  commonplace  occurrence. 
I  sat  for  a  while  in  the  deepening  gloom, 
looking  at  the  old  woman  and  the  coffin. 
The  former  began  to  pray  audibly,  though 
always  with  her  eyes  watching  me  through 
her  fingers.  I  suppose  the  funeral  was 
for  the  morrow.  The  deceased  was  doubt- 
less a  native,  though  he  might  well  be 
one  of  the  few  visitors  who  come  hither 
for  that  new  life  which  not  even  the  Aix 
waters  can  give. 

But  it  was  chilly  in  the  church,  and  I 
soon  had  a  surfeit  of  it  and  its  couple  of 
inmates.  Another  hour  passed  in  the 
Orand  CM  of  Aix  with  a  cigar.  The  room 
would  have  held  a  couple  of  hundred 
people.  There  were  just  three  persons  in 
it  besides  myself  and  the  waiter,  and  these 
four  stared  at  me  when  I  entered  as  if  I 
had  been  something  extraordinary.  I  asked 
the  waiter  for  a  beverage  commonly  drunk 
at  Continental  caf^  where  people  of  several 
nations  consort.  He  shmgged  his  shouldera 
It  was  impossible,  he  said.  In  the  season 
it  was  of  course  exceedingly  possible,  he 
hastened  to  add,  but  with  snow  on  the 
ground— oh,  no  ! 

And  so  at  length  in  the  twilight  I 
returned  to  monsieur  and  madame  at  my 
hotel.  The  good  people  had  made  notable 
efforts  to  rejoice  their  guest.  A  private 
apartment  with  a  crimson  and  gold  wall- 
paper had  been  prepared  for  me ;  there  was 
a  cheerful  log  fire,  and  a  dozen  candles 
were  lit  in  the  large  glass  chandelier.  This 
alone    was    enlivening.     The  dinner  was 
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even  more  so.  It  was  served  with  down- 
right French  taste.  There  was  no  one  else 
in  the  building  All  the  cook's  energies  had 
been  concentrated  on  this  one  eventfid  meal. 
That,  at  leasts  is  how  it  was  explained  to 
me  by  monsieur,  with  a  gratified  smile,  when 
he  afterwards  came  to  enquire  about  my 
digestion.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  merely 
sensual  comfort,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
not  done  so  much  amiss  to  stop  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  out  of  the  season. 

The  next  morning,  howevei^  I  thought 
differently.  I  was  called  at  five  o'clock  for 
the  Turin  express,  which  ought  to  have 
screamed  into  the  station  shortly  before  six 
o'clock.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  morning, 
even  at  Aix :  cold  and  foggy,  and  of  course 
dark  to  boot.  The  Aix  station  platform 
was  moreover  draughty  in  the  extreme,  and 
dull  to  a  degree,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
two  stout  priests  whose  aspirations  and 
luggage  were  directed  towards  Bome.  We 
three,  the  priests  and  I,  paced  that  miserable 
platform  till  half-past  seven,  waiting  for 
the  wretched  express  This  was  enough  to 
put  me  out  of  humour  with  Aix; 
and  the  succeeding  unexpected  delays  at 
Chamb^ry  and  Modane  added  to  the  bitter- 
ness  with  which  I  regretted  this  innocent 
little  interlude  in  a  journey.  I  was  due,  in 
fact,  at  Turin  at  about  two,  and  reached  it 
at  seven.  There  had  been  a  breakdown  or 
something. 

These  misadventures  are  inevitable  at 
times,  and  I  must  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I 
l9ok  forward  to  seeing  more  of  Aix-les-Bains 
— "in''  the  season  next  time,  when  its 
Casino  is  in  full  swing,  and  one  eannot  walk 
up  a  street  without  beholding  a  Prince  or  a 
Grand  Duke, 


A   MOST   U^^FOBTUNATE    AFFAIB. 

A  OOMPLBTE  8T0RT. 

It  was  really  a  most  unfortunate  affair, 
and  I  frankly  confess  that  I  was  in  some 
degree  to  blame.  But,  if  I  erred,  have  I 
not  suffered  for  my  indiscretion  1  If  I  am 
not  actually  to  be  pitied,  at  least  I  do  not 
deserve  the  wholesale  abuse  of  which  I  am 
the  unhappy  recipient  For  instance,  I 
have  been  called  "a  cruel,  hard-hearted 
wretch,"  whereas  my  chief  fault  is,  that  I 
possess  too  soft  and  susceptible  a  heart,  as 
the  very  conduct  for  which  I  am  blamed 
plainly  shows.  I  have  also  been  accused  of 
*'  callously  trifling  with  the  affections  of 
two  tender  girls,"  but  what  are  the  facts  of 
the  easel    Both  Miss  Mayne  and    Miss 


Westbrook — ^my  "  victims,"  as  they  hiTi 
been  called — are  now  married,  and,  1  is. 
told,  happy ;  while  I — I,  the  callous  tiifis 
the  gay  deceiver — am  still  wearing  tbi 
willow  for  them.  For  which  of  thsa* 
Upon  my  honour,  I  am  as  unable  to  anair 
that  question  even  now,  as  I  was  in  '^ 
brief  and,  on  the  whole,  happy  peibi 
during  which  I  was  engaged  to  both  d 
them.  The  truth  is,  each  of  those  chazs- 
ing  girls  appealed  to  an  entirely  diffeiei; 
side  of  my  character,  and  I  loved  them  h 
turns,  just  as  my  gay  or  my  gjoomj  3(k 
happened  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  In  even 
respect  they  were  as  opposite  as  the  Pdas. 
Caroline  was  a  dark-eyed,  dark-baiied, 
demure  little  thing,  with  a  sweet  voice  m 
a  caressing  manner ;  Lilian  was  tall  ud 
fair,  with  a  great  flow  of  high  spirits  ad 
an  intense  love  of  "  fun."  Thus,  wboi  I 
was  anxious  or  depressed,  I  was  soothed  bf 
the  gentle  society  of  the  former,  and  in 
such  moods  felt  that  I  would  gladly  die  fat 
Caroline  Mayne ;  but  when  the  pendolam 
had  swung  to  the  other  extreme  and  1  ▼« 
bent  on  enjoyment,  I  thoroughly  appreda^i 
the  latter's  vivacity,  and  asked  notiufig 
better  of  Fate  than  permission  to  lire  k 
Lilian  Westbrook.  In  short,  I  felt  whal 
may  call  a  sincere  intermittent  attaehmenifcr 
both,  and  could  not  bring  myself  to  bftti 
with  either.  That  the  situation  was  c 
awkward  one  I  admit,  but  I  need  hardljaj 
that  I  did  not  place  myself  in  it  delibenteij. 
Led  astray  by  a  too  generous — and  perhaps 
too  general — admiration  of  beauty,  Idnfui 
into  it,  heedlessly  but  not  heartlessly,  as^  I 
think,  the  following  truthful  record  m 
clusively  proves. 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  ago  siitct 
I  first  met  Caroline  Mayne  at  the  lirJs 
riverside  village  of  Barbelham,  when  I 
was  staying  to  recruit  my  finances,  wiui 
were    in    a    sadly    debilkated    conditioiL 
Certainly  as  a  lying-by  place— a  kind  oi 
social  backwater — ^Barbelham  had  its  gooi 
points.     It  was  quiet,  far  from  the  duimiBg 
crowd,  cheap,  and  yet  within  easy  leach  of 
London,  from  which  it  was  distant  less  th^ 
twenty  miles.     But   it  was   a  dzead/all/ 
dull  little  hole,  and,  as  I  do  not  fish,  rov, 
or  play  skittles,  my  time   hung  hesvilT 
upon  my  hands.     In  three  days  1  h^ 
sunk  into  a  state  of  acute  melancholia,  and 
I  really  believe  I  was  just  beginning  to  i 
gibber,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  I ! 
opportunely    met    an    old     acquaintuo^  ^ 
This  was  Mrs.    Mayne,  the  widow  of  i  \ 
stockbroker,  who,  when   I  was  a  boy  »i 
home,  lived  within  a  few  doors  of  ns  and  i 
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was  reputed  to  be  wealthy.  After  lis  death, 
however,  his  affaiis  were  found  to  he  in  sad 
disorder,  and  his  widow  leaving  the 
neighbourhood  we  had  entirely  lost  sight 
of  her  until  I  met  her  by  chance  in  the 
High  Street  of  Barbelham,  where,  it 
appeared,  she  had  settled  down  in  a  pretty 
cottage  near  the  river.  Thanks,  as  I  sub- 
sequently learned,  to  the  exertions  of  a 
Mr.  Jagg,  her  husband's  executor — of  whom, 
as  the  novels  say,  more  anon-^enough  had 
been  saved  from  the  wreck  to  support  her 
and  her  daughter  in  comfort^  and  Burbelham 
had  been  their  residence  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Evidently  the  air  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Mayne,  for  she  hardly  looked  a  day  older ; 
but  I  had  to  mention  my  name,  and  ask  her 
if  she  had  quite  forgotten  Frank  Leigh, 
before  she  recognised  me.  When  she  did, 
however,  she  greeted  me  most  cordially, 
and  immediately  released  the  bottled-up 
curiosity  of  eight  years,  overwhelming  me 
with  questions  about  former  friends  and 
acquaintances,  so  that  I  was  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  legend  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, and  of  the  boat  that  weird  barque 
sometimes  sent  to  board  passing  ships  with 
letters  addressed  to  streets  long  pulled  down, 
and  anxious  enquiries  concerning  people 
mouldering'  in  their  graves.  For  all  the 
people  of  whom  Mrs.  Mayne  spoke  were 
dead  to  me.  Some  were  ruined,  some  had 
disappeared,  some  had  actually  departed 
this  life,  and  the  rest  had  passed  out  of 
mine  when  I  left  home ;  but  I  told  her  all 
I  knew,  and  when  I  knew  nothing  I  in- 
vented something,  which  pleased  her  just 
as  well.  Bat,  though  I  walked  home  with 
her,  her  curiosity  was  not  nearly  satisfied 
when  we  reached  the  cottage,  so  she 
asked  me  in  to  tea — and  I  met  Caroline. 
I  fell  a  victim  at  the  first  glance. 
You  sec,  I  was  just  in  the  mood  to 
appreciate  her  charms,  for  of  course  while  I 
was  at  Barbelham  my  gloomy  side  was 
uppermost.  In  Caroline's  society  I  found 
the  sedative  best  suited  to  my  troubled 
spirits,  and  consequently  I  cultivated  it 
assiduously.  Ahnost  every  day  I  visited 
the  cottage  and  idled  away  hours  by  her 
side,  mooning  about  her  like  a  Byron  with 
liver  complaint — a  wild,  reckless  being,  with 
a  silent  sorrow  somewhere,  whose  sole  hope 
of  happiness  she  held  in  her  hand.  In 
this  strain  I  talked  to  her,  read  her  the 
most  mournful  poems  in  the  language, 
and  altogether  thoroughly  enjoyed  myself 
in  a  melancholy  kind  of  way,  until  one  day, 
about  a  month  after  our  first  meeting,  I  un- 
burdened my  soul  and  begged  her  to  be  the 


cheerful  sunbeam  lighting  my  taugled  path 
through  the  gloomy  vide  of  life.  And 
Caroline  consented. 

But  Mrs.  Mayne  demurred.  Though  not 
positively  objecting,  she  asked  uncomfort- 
able questions  about  my  private  means, 
which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  were  far  from 
satisfactory.  I  had  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  my  debts,  and  no  occupation;  so 
that^  as  she  pointed  out,  I  was  scarcely  in 
a  position  to  set  up  a  sunbeam  of  my  own. 
However,  I  promised  to  work — a  fact 
which  plainly  shows  how  much  in  earnest 
I  was — and  Mrs.  Mayne  at  last  consented 
to  a  conditional  esgagement,  the  chief  con- 
dition being  the  approval  of  Mr.  Jagg,  who 
had  assumed  the  management  of  all  the 
widow's  affairs,  and  acted,  in  a  way,  as 
Caroline's  guardian.  So  Mr.  Jagg  was 
written  to;  but,  as.  he  had  retired  from 
business  some  time  before  and  was  travelling 
about  on  the  Continent,  his  answer  was  long 
delayed — indeed,  before  it  eame,  I  had  left 
Barbelham  on  business  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

We  had  been  engaged  about  a  fortnight, 
I  think,  when  one  evening  on  returning  to 
my  lodgings  I  found  there  a  letter  which 
had  been  forwarded  from  my  London 
rooms.  Tearing  it  open  in  some  trepi- 
dation, for  the  handwriting  was  legal,  and 
awakened  gruesome  memories  of  similar 
missives,  I  found  that  a  cousin  of  my 
mother's — a  wealthy  old  bachelor,  Hughes- 
Norreys  by  name — was  dead,  and  that  I 
was  requested  to  attend  the  funeral  and 
the  reading  of  the  will  on  the  Thursday  of 
that  week.  As  the  very  next  day  was 
Thursday,  I  had  no  time  to  lose;  so  I 
scribbled  a  hasty  note  for  Caroline,  in 
which  I  merely  said  I  was  called  away  on 
business ;  caught  the  first  train  to  London ; 
and  early  next  morning  was  deposited  at 
Copseby,  the  nearest  station  to  the  Hughes- 
Norreys  property  Little  did  I  think,  as  I 
was  jolted  up  the  Manor  Avenue  in  a  ram- 
shackle railway  fly,  that  in  a  few  hours  I 
would  be  the  acknowledged  master  of  the 
fine  old  family  mansion  and  the  fine  old 
family  estate.  Mr.  Hughes-Norreys,  though 
a  relative,  had  been  almost  a  stranger  to 
me,  and  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  more 
than  a  trifling  legacy.  But,  as  it  happened, 
he  had  quarrelled  with  all  his  other  relatiyes 
in  turn,  a  fate  which  I  alone  had  escaped 
simply  because  I  had  never  even  been  on 
quarrelling  terms  with  him.  And  so  it 
came  about  that,  when  the  will  was  read, 
I  found  that  he  had  left  me  all  his  property 
on  condition  that  I  assumed  the  name  and 
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arms  of  the  Hughes  Norieys  family.  My 
decision  may  easily  be  gaessed.  In  a  few 
days  I  had  resigned  the  name  of  Leigh 
without  a  sigh,  and  blossomed  forth  as 
Francis  Hughes  -  Norreys,  Esquire|  of 
Copseby  Manor,  in  Derbyshire. 

But  it  was  as  Frank  Leigh  and  not  as 
Mr.  Hughes-Norreys  that  I  returned  to 
Barbelham  some  weeks  after  the  funeral. 
For  the  present^  at  least,  I  had  decided  to 
keep  my  good  fortune  a  secret.  I  was 
always  romantic,  and  I  now  desired  to  play 
the  part  of  Lord  of  Burleigh  in  a  little 
romance  of  real  life.  I  would  allow  Caroline 
to  marry  me  under  the  impression  that  she 
was  taking  me  chiefly  for  worse ;  take  her 
into  Derbyshire  for  the  honeymoon ;  show 
her  Copseby  Manor;  and  assure  her  that  I 
was  not  the  poor  clerk  she  thought  me,  but 
lord  of  all  the  land  for  miles  around.  Then 
we  would  settle  down,  and  liye  happily  ever 
afterwards.  Still,  I  was  by  no  means  un- 
willing to  see  a  little  more  life  first, 
especially  now  that  I  was  so  well-provided 
with  the  sinews  of  war;  and  so,  when 
Caroline  told  me  that  the  long-expected 
answer  had  come  and  that  Mr.  Jagg  insisted 
on  a  year's  probation,  I  cheerfully  consented. 
I  had  already  obtained  work  in  a  lawyer's 
office,  I  said — a  statement  which  was  very 
near  the  truth,  since  I  had  much  legal 
business  to  transact  in  connection  with  my 
succession — and  I  promised  to  be  so  in 
dustrious,  that  when  Mr.  Jagg  returned  to 
England  in  the  following  spring  he  would 
be  compelled  to  abandon  aU  opposition  to 
our  union.  So  we  kissed  and  parted, 
Caroline  praising  me  for  my  courage,  but 
at  the  same  time  entreating  me,  for  her 
sake,  not  to  injure  my  health  by  overwork. 
And,  for  her  sake,  I  promised  that  I  would 
not. 

Of  the  next  few  months  I  need  only  say 
that  I  kept  my  promise,  and  if  I  injured 
my  healtl^  it  was  not  through  overwork. 
On  the  whole,  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  my- 
self; but  there  were  days  when  I  felt 
tmstrung  and  depressed,  and  then  I  flew  on 
the  wings  of  love  to  Caroline  to  be  petted, 
soothed,  and  gently  rebuked  for  disobedience, 
for  of  course  she  attributed  my  paleness  to 
too  close  an  application  to  my  duties.  So 
the  time  sped  away  until  Christmas  arrived, 
and  I  went  down  into  .Derbyshire  to  spend 
the  season  at  the  Manor. 

I  now  come  to  an  incident  which,  I  must 
confess,  at  the  first  blush  looks  rather 
awkward.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  my  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Westbrook.  In  excuse,  I 
can  only  plead  that,  at  the  time,  my  bright 


side  was  completely  in  the  ascendant,  and 
that  Lilian  was  a  girl  well  calculated  tc> 
arouse  the  gayest  emotions  of  mynttun. 
Her  society  acted  as  a  stimulant^  in  short, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  piaetice 
of  taking  stimulants,  ones  indulged  in 
rapidly  grows  upon  one.  Mrs.  Westbiook, 
who  was  a  widow  with  a  family  of  thne 
daughters,  two  of  whom  were  still  ehildno, 
was  my  nearest  neighbour ;  and,  as  she  vai 
very  hospitable,  I  was  often  at  her  house, 
of  which  Lilian  was  the  life  and  souL  I: 
was  impossible  to  meet  her  frequently  and 
not  come  under  the  influence  of  her  spelk, 
and  I  am  only  human.  Yet  I  protest  tiai 
I  was  never  intentionally  false  to  do: 
Caroline,  and  to  this  day  I  can  hardly  tel! 
how  it  happened.  AU  I  know  is,  that  (ce 
night,  during  a  children's  party  the  Wee:- 
brooks  were  giviog,  I  found  ntyself  in  the 
conservatory  alone  with  Lilian ;  that  I  kxt 
my  head,  and  said  I  don't  exactly  knowwhat; 
and  that  next  moment  Lilian  was  no- 
muring  that  it  was  all  so  very  sudden,  te 
perhaps  I'd  better  ask  mamma.  Thai, 
before  I  had  time  to  realise  the  sitoatioii,  h 
was  all  over,  and  I  was  engaged  tvo^ 
deep ! 

WeU,  there  was  no  help  for  it.    Mamiu 
evidently  knew  all  about  it  before  the  eod 
of  the  evening ;  for,  when  I  took  my  l«r«, 
she  blessed  me  effusively  in  an  undeitoK, 
and  made  an  appointment  for  the  next  man- 
ing.  By  noon  the  following  day  I  was  UlitD's 
formally  accepted  suitor,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  week  our  engagement  was  known  to 
the  whole  county,  and  congratnlatioiube^ 
to  pour  in  upon  us.  The  wedding,  howenr, 
was  not  to  take  place  till   the  antanui 
owing  to  the  absence  of  a  certain  Uaoe ' 
John,  who  was  travelling  abroad,  bat  vis 
expected  home  in  June.     Without  Unck 
John  the  Westbrooks  apparently  coold  dc 
nothing.    Uncle  John  was  to  fix  thedite; 
Uncle  John  was  to  superintend  the  dxaviog 
up  of  settlements  ;  Uncle  John  was  to  giT« 
the  bride  away,  and  propose  her  healtii  st 
breakfast    afterwards;   in    short,   all  tite^ 
arrangements  were  to  be  left  to  him,  and  be 
had  to  be  communicated  with  before  loj- 
thiog  could  be  decided  on.     In  doe  eooz* 
the  great  man's  answer  came.    Uncle  Johc  I 
was  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  tk 
engagement,    and    ventured    to    n^ 
September  as  a  suitable  month  for  tb 
ceremony. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I,  for  ona^  infti^  i 
no  objection.  September  was  eight  montb  < 
off*,  and  in  eight  months  anything  migbt  | 
happen.    At  idl  events,  I  had  time  to  ftiini 
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about  in,  and  to  devise  some  means  of 
escape  from  the  veiy  delicate  position  in 
which  I  had  placed  myself.  Bat  neither 
my  mother-wit  nor  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents came  to  my  aid;  and  when  in 
April  I  accompanied  the  Westbrooks  up 
to  town  for  the  season,  I  was  as  deeply 
engaged  as  ever.  And,  let  me  assure 
you,  the  successful  carrying  on  of  two 
engagements  at  the  same  time  involves 
no  inconsiderable  mental  strain — a  strain 
which  soon  began  to  tell  upon  me.  As  a 
result,  my  temper  became  extremely  v^iable. 
One  day  I  was  in  the  height  of  high  spirits, 
and  delighted  to  dance  attendance  upon 
Lilian ;  the  nezt^  I  was  in  the  most  dismal 
depths  of  depression,  and  then  my  thoughts 
dwelt  persistently  on  Caroline.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  I  was  never  in  one  mood 
long  enough  to  devise  a  consistent  plan  of 
campaign ;  for  just  as  I  was  beginning  to 
see  my  way  to  a  rupture  with  the  one,  my 
mind  changed,  and  I  at  once  turned  my 
attention  to  some  scheme  for  breaking  with 
the  other.  My  situation,  in  fact^  was 
precisely  that  of  Captain  Macheath  in  "The 
Beggar's  Opera."  It  has  also  been  com- 
pared to  the  position  of  a  certain  animal, 
which  I  shall  not  permit  myself  to  name, 
between  two  bundles  of  hay. 

But  the  crisis  was  now  close  at  hand. 
One  night  towards  the  end  of  April  Lilian 
informed  me  that  she  had  some  news  for 
me,  and  then  whispered  four  little  words 
which  nearly  turned  me  into  stone.  Uncle 
John  had  comel  He  had  arrived  unex- 
pectedly that  afternoon  and  was  staying 
with  Mrs.  Westbrook,  who  expected  me  to 
dine  with  her  next  day  in  order  to  make 
his  acquaintance.  I  stammered  out  a 
few  words  expressive  of  my  great  de- 
light; and  soon  afterwards  I  slipped 
away  to  think  things  over  seriously  at 
my  chambers.  What  was  to  be  donel 
Now  that  Uncle  John  had  appeared  upon 
the  scene,  events  were  likely  to  progress 
rapidly.  Dreadful  visions  of  discoveiy  and 
enraged  guardians  ;  of  breaches  of  promise, 
and  possibly  of  breaches  of  the  peace; 
floated  before  my  eyes. 

"Besides,*'  I  muttered,  as  I  paced  the 
room,  "the  time  of  Mr.  Ja^s  return  is 
drawing  near,  and  if  I  wait  till  then  I'll 
find  myself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea  with  a  vengeance.  At  present  I've 
only  Uncle  John  to  deal  with,  and,  if  I 
play  my  cards  properly,  I  need  never  have 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  Mr.  Jagg.  But 
action,  prompt  action,  is  imperative.  Caro- 
line must  go  I "    Here  I  wiped  away  a  tear. 


"Yes,  it  must  be  done!  but  howl  that's 
the  question.  Ah,  I  think  I  have  it.  I'll 
tell  her  I've  lost  my  situation,  and  conse- 
quently my  future  looks  blacker  than  ever, 
that  I  love  her  too  well  to  drag  her  down 
into  poverty,  and  that  for  her  sake  we  must 
part  Pitch  it  all  very  sentimentally,  of 
course,  and  dragin  'In  the  Gloaming' :  'It 
were  best  to  leave  thee  thus,  dear,  best  for 
you  and' — unquestionably — 'best  for  me.' 
But  there  must  be  no  more  vacillation.  I 
must  not  leave  myself  time  to  change 
again;  I'll  catch  the  ten  o'clock  train  to 
Barbelham  to-morrow,  get  the  business 
over,  return  to  town  by  the  five  o'clock 
express,  and  be  able  to  meet  Uncle  John 
with  a  clear  conscience." 

That  was  a  melancholy  journey  down  to 
Barbelham.  As  I  thought  of  all  the  happy 
hours  I  had  spent  with  Caroline,  of  her 
sweet  sympathy  and  tender  ways,  my 
gloom  steadily  increased;  and  when  I 
alighted  at  Barbelham  station  I  verily 
believe  I  was  the  most  miserable  man  on 
the  face  of  this  earth. 

I  found  her  in  the  little  rustic  arbour 
near  the  lawn,  where  we  had  passed  so 
many  pleasant  hours  only  the  year  before, 
and  she  was  looking  so  fresh  and  pretty  and 
was  so  glad  to  see  me  again,  that  I  forgot 
the  cold,  calculating  counsels  of  prudence, 
and  greeted  her  with  perhaps  even  more 
than  my  usual  warmth.  Then  we  sat  down 
on  the  little  seat,  which  was  just  wide 
enough  to  hold  two,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously my  arm  stole  round  her  waist  and 
drew  her  gently  towards  me.  Such  is  the 
force  of  habit ! 

.  "What  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
time  )  "  asked  Caroline  after  awhile.  "  You 
have  not  been  down  to  see  us  for  five 
Saturdays,  and  I  have  only  had  three  little 
letters  from  you.  But  it's  not  your  fault,  I 
suppose ;  I  know  you're  so  much  engaged ." 

**  I  am  1 "  I  replied  with  a  groan.  "  Very 
much  engaged  indeed ! " 

"  I  thought  so,  when  I  saw  you  looking 
80  pale  and  ill  I "  she  exclaimed.  "  You've 
forgotten  my  orders,  sir.  You've  been 
overdoing  it." 

"  Yes,"  I  sighed ;  "  I'm  afraid  I've  over- 
done it." 

"  It's  shameful ! "  said  Caroline  warmly. 
"  It  oughtn't  to  be  allowed  1  There  ought 
to  be  a  limit ! " 

"So  there  is,"  I  answered  drearily; 
"  that's  just  the  difficulty.  They  draw  the 
line  at  one." 

"At  one!"  repeated  Caroline  in  some 
surprise.     "  Why,  I  thought  you  said  six." 
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"  Six  1 "  I  cried  with  a  shudder.  "  Heaven 
forbid ! " 

"  Well,  you  certainly  told  me  your  hours 
were  nine  to  six,  and  often  later,  and  I'm 
sure  it's  far  too  much." 

'^  I  see,"  I  said ;  ''  I  was  thinking  of 
something  else,  Carrie.  But  never  mind 
the  office,"  I  went  on  hastily,  wishing  to 
ohange  the  subject ;  "  tell  me  about  your- 
self.   Have  you  any  news  t " 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  was  just  going  to  tell  you. 
There's  a  surprise  in  store  for  you." 

"  A  surprise  1 "   I  exclaimed  anxiously, 
for  the  words  reminded  me  of  the 
prise  "  Lilian  had  given  me  overnight, 
hope  it's  a  pleasant  one." 

"  I — I  think  so,"  replied  Caroline  shyly. 
"  Mr.  Jagg  has  come." 

"Mr.  Jagg  I"  I  groaned,  "The  de- 
dear  man,"  I  concluded  lamely. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Jagg,"  said  Carrie  gaily.  "  I 
knew  you'd  be  pleased." 

"My  joy  is  too  deep  for  words,"  I 
answered  grimly.     "  When  did  he  come  ? " 

*^  He  arrived  about  an  hour  ago,  and  he's 
going  back  to  town  after  lunch.  He's 
indoors  with  mamma  at  present,  talking 
business." 

"  No,  he's  not,"  interrupted  a  gruff  voice ; 
"  wrong  in  both  respects,  my  dear.  He's 
in  the  garden,  and  he  has  no  business  here. 
At  least,  no  doubt  you  think  so." 

Caroline  blushed  and  drew  away  from 
me.  I  turned  pale  and  started  to  my  feet. 
Mr.  Jagg  stood  still  and  chuckled. 

"  This — this  is  Frank,"  murmured  Caro- 
line. 

"Oh,  this  is  Frank,  is  itt"  he  replied, 
glancing  curiously  at  me. 

I  returned  the  look  with  interest,  and 
my  heart  went  down  into  my  boots.  He 
was  a  tall,  powerful-looking  man,  some 
fifty  years  of  age,  perhaps,  but  evidently 
still  as  strong  as  a  bull;  with  a  most 
determined  mouth,  a  thick  neck,  and  shaggy 
eyebrows  overhanging  a  pair  of  stem, 
penetrating  blue  eyes.  Altogether  he  was 
emphatically  what  is  called  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer, and  I  recognised  at  once  that  he 
was  not  a  man  to  trifle  with.  I  shuddered 
to  think  of  what  might  happen  if  he 
suspected  me  of  shuffling.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  be  taken  in  by  a  cock  and-bull  story 
about  a  lost  situation,  a  black  future,  and 
a  heroic  determination  not  to  drag  the 
beloved  object  down  into  poverty.  No, 
in  dealing  with  Mr.  Jagg,  honesty  would 
.certainly  be  the  best  policy.  I  felt  that 
instinctively,  and  with  the  utmost  prompti- 
tude entirely  reversed  my  plans.     Lilian 


must  be  given  up,  not  Carolme.  After 
all,  Uncle  John  was  probably  nothing 
more  terrible  than  a  pompous  old  buy 
body  who  liked  to  have  a  finger  in  eyerj 
family  pie,  but  whom  it  would  be  eair 
enough  to  trick  in  matters  not  conDected 
with  business,  and  even  at  the  worst  he 
was  bound  to  be  immeasurably  less  dreadful 
than  Mr.  Jagg.  So,  having  decided  on  m 
course  of  action,  I  pulled  myself  together 
and  endeavoured  to  meet  lii.  Jagg's  0^ 
with  an  expression  of  manly  candour. 

"So  this  is  Frank,  is  itt"  he  repe&ted, 
still  looking  critically  at  me. 

"Yes,  r  am  Frank  Leigh,"  I  sale, 
smiling  blandly.  "  I'm  very  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  Jagg.  I  can  assure  you  Ft* 
been  waiting  most  impatiently  for  jonr 
return." 

"Been  getting  impatient,  eht"  be 
chuckled.  "Were  you  never  tempted k 
get  married  before  I  came  back!" 

"I've  often  had  half  .a  mind  to,  )b. 
J*gg»'*  I  answered  laughingly,  glad  to  ge: 
a  chance  of  speaking  the  truth  for  onoa 

"And  judging  by  what  I  saw  jost 
now,  you're  still  of  the  same  mindl^k 
enquired. 

'^  My  feelings  have  never  altered,  sz, 
and  never  can,"  I  returned  without  1 
blush. 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  see.  I  must  baw  a 
talk  with  yon,  Mr.  Leigh,  but  not  to^j. 
for  I  haven't  time.  I  only  just  came  out  k 
a  mouthful  of  fresh  air  while  Mrs.  Maji» 
was  looking  for  a  paper,  and  I  most  p 
indoors  again.  But  to-morrow,  ehf  Wk 
time  will  suit  you  best !  You're  in  t 
lawyer's  office,  I  think  f  " 

"I  was  until  quite  recently;  but  Tw 
just  come  into  a  small  fortune  of  fire 
hxmdred  a  year,"  I  said,  for  on  this  point  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  deceive  him. 

I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him  of  Copee^J 
Manor  and  my  change  of  name,  for  fear  of 
his  getting  wind  of  Mr.  Hughee-Xorrejs'' 
engagement  to  Lilian  Westbrook  befon  it 
was  broken  off. 

"  Five  hundred  a  year  1 "  he  eiclaimed 
"  Well,  that  promises  to  clear  the  wij 
wonderfully.  Then  I'll  call  on  you  at  noon 
to-morrow — where  I" 

I  gave  him  the  address  of  my  chambers, 
and  he  noted  it  down  in  a  fat  pocket-book. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  went  into  the  hou», 
and  I  did  not  see  him  again  until  lancheon 
Shortly  after  that  the  Barbelham  fly  ame 
for  him  and  carried  him  off  to  the  station. 

For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  I  was  fully 
occupied  in  satisfying  Caroline's  curiositj 
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concerning  my  windfall,  explaining  why  I 
had  not  told  her  of  it  before,  and  listening 
to  her  plans  for  spending  out  gigantic 
income.  I  mast  own,  however,  that  I  did 
not  enjoy  her  society  as  much  as  usual,  for 
I  was  troubled  in  my  mind  and  wished  to 
be  alone  to  think,  so  that  I  was  not  sorry 
whon  half-past  four  arrived,  and  I  had  to 
start  to  catch  my  train  to  town.  Of  my 
journey  up  I  need  only  say  that  it  was 
every  whit  as  dreary  as  my  journey  down, 
though  I  wore  my  rue  with  this  slight 
difference :  I  mourned  for  Lilian  instead  of 
Caroline.  But  my  feelings  were  exactly 
the  same,  my  grief  was  as  deep,  my  remorse 
was  as  sincere,  and  my  recollections  of  our 
intercourse  as  bitterly  sweet.  Dear  Lilian  ! 
Kot  until  I  was  about  to  lose  you  did  I 
realise  how  much  of  my  happiness  was 
bound  up  in  you  ! 

But  I  did  not  waver  in  my  determination, 
for  the  face  of  Mr.  Jagg  was  ever  before 
me.  However  much  it  cost  me,  I  was 
resolved  to  cut  myself  adrift  from  Lilian 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Luckily 
she  was  a  quick-tempered  girl,  and  we 
had  had  occasional  lovers'  quarrels,  any  one 
of  which  might,  with  a  little  care,  be 
fomented  into  a  serious  disagreement ;  and 
from  a  serious  disagreement  to  a  mutual 
agreement  to  part  was  but  a  step.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  it  behoved  me  to  see  that 
my  manner  underwent  no  alteration,  and  to 
act  in  all  respects  as  if  I  expected  shortly  to 
become  a  member  of  the  family.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  the  character  of  LiUan's  lover, 
eager  to  make  her  uncle's  acquaintance, 
that  I  presented  myself  at  the  Westbrooks' 
house  to  keep  my  dinner  engagement^  and 
was  shown  into  the  drawing-room  by  the 
servant,  who  announced,  ''Mr.  Hughes- 
Norreys,"  and  then  retired,  leaving  me  alone 
with  a  gentleman  who  was  seated  reading  a 
paper  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  As  I 
looked  at  him  a  vague  feeling  of  uneasiness 
stole  over  me,  for  his  figure  seemed  strangely 
familiar  to  me,  and  as  I  advanced  and  he 
rose  to  meet  me,  vague  suspicion  gave  place 
to  dreadful  certainty.  Great  heavens  I  it  was 
Mr.  Jagg !  What  evil  chance  had  brought 
him  to  the  Westbrooks'  house  t  and  what 
— ^what  would  be  the  consequences?  The 
mere  thought  of  them  made  my  blood  run 
cold,  and  I  turned  to  flee,  but  alas  1  I  was 
too  late,  for  he  had  recognised  me,  and, 
laying  one  huge  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
compelled  me  to  stay. 

"  Pray  do  not  run  away  before  I  hare 
time  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir,''  he 
said,  with  grim  politeness.    *'  I  think  I  have 


the  honour  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Hughes-Nor- 
reys,  of  Gopseby  Manor,  in  Derbyshire  1 " 

I  blushed  to  the  roots  of  my  hair,  and 
stammered  out  a  reluctant  "Yes." 

"  And  yet,"  he  continued  quietly,  "unless 
my  eyes  deceive  me,  you  are  also  Mr.  Frank 
Leigh,  late  of  Barbelham  1 " 

It  was  useless  to  deny  it.  I  hung  my 
head  and  looked,  I  doult  not,  the  picture 
of  convicted  guilt. 

"You  have  been  engaged  to  my  ward 
since  last  May,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Leigh  t " 
was  his  next  enquiry. 

I  muttered  something  about  a  boyish 
infatuation,  but  he  cut  me  short  before  I 
could  complete  a  sentence. 

"And  I  think  you  have  been  engaged 
to  my  niece.  Miss  Westbrook,  since  last 
January,  Mr.  Hughes-Norreys ! " 

His  niece  I  Oh,  what  an  unhappy  fate  was 
mine  t  He — Mr.  Jagg — was  Unde  John ! 

"Your  niece,  sirH"  I  cried.  "Are  you 
Mr.  John  Westbrook,  then  t " 

"  No,  sir.  One  name's  quite  enough  for 
a  simple  man  like  me.  Plain  John  Jagg's 
good  enough  for  me." 

"But  you  said  you  were  Miss  West- 
brook's  uncle,"  I  persisted. 

"  And  so  I  am,  sir.  Her  uncle  and  her 
mother's  brother." 

Mrs.  Westbrook's  brother !  Somehow  I 
had  never  thought  of  that.  I  had  never 
heard  him  called  anything  but  "iTncle 
John,"  and  had  taken  it  for  granted — 
why,  I  know  not — that  he  was  Mrs.  West- 
brook's  brother-in  law.  I  had  never  asked 
any  questions  about  him,  because  when  I 
was  with  Lilian  we  had  always  had  some- 
thing more  interesting  than  Uncle  John  to 
talk  about,  but  I  now  bitterly  regretted  my 
fatal  lack  of  curiosity. 

"And  now,  Mr.  Hughes-Leigh,"  said 
Mr.  Jagg,  with  savage  humour,  "I  beg 
pardon,  Mr.  Leigh-Norreys — really,  it  is 
very  confusing — I  mean  Hughes-Norreys, 
I'd  like  a  few  words  with  you.  How 
fortunate  it  is  that  the  two  ladies  to  whom 
you  are  engaged  happen  to  have  the  same 
guardian  1  It  saves  so  much  trouble.  In 
one  interview  we  can  settle  about  both. 
You  see,  if  I  arrange  my  business  with  Mr. 
Hughes-Norreys  to-night,  I  need  not  trouble 
to  keep  my  appointment  with  Mr.  Leigh 
to-morrow;  and,  between  ourselves,  Mr. 
Hughfs-Norreys,  the  less  I  see  of  Mr. 
Leigh  the  better  I'll  be  pleased." 

I  smiled  a  sickly  smile  and  intimated 
that  I  was  ready  to  listen  to  him. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  he  answered,  leading  the 
way  to  the  door,  "but  not  here,  sir.     We'll 
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go  to  the  8tudj,  where  we're  not  so  likely 
to  be  diflturbed.     So  come  along,  please." 

Without  a  word  I  followed  him  out  of 
the  room,  along  the  hall,  and  into  the  study. 
Arrived  there,  he  seated  himself  in  an 
elbow- chair  in  front  of  a  writing-desk, 
while  I  collapsed  into  a  seat  opposite,  and 
strove  to  assume  an  air  of  grave  composure^ 

"  Now,  sir,"  he  began  sharply,  **  which  of 
the  ladies  do  you  really  hope  to  marry  1 " 

I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a 
moment.  With  a  quickness  of  perception 
almost  amounting  to  genius,  I  instantly 
divined  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  and 
for  the  second  time  that  day  completely 
altered  my  tactics  in  the  very  face  of  the 
enemy.  Mr.  Jagg  was  Carrie's  guardian, 
but  he  was  Lilian's  unde,  and  was  likely  to 
have  her  interests  even  more  at  heart.  It 
was  obviously  the  better  plan  to  abandon 
Caroline,  promising  to  make  such  pecuniary 
atonement  as  her  guardian  thought  fit,  and 
to  lay  myself,  Copseby  Manor,  and  my 
seven  thousand  a  year  at  Lilian's  feet. 
Before  he  had  time  to  repeat  his  question, 
I  was  ready  with  my  answer. 

"  It  is  a  painful  question,"  I  said  sadly, 
"  but  I  must  be  candid.  I  own  that  when 
I  was  young  and  thoughtless,  I  drifted 
into  an  engagement  with  Miss  Mayne,  but 
since  I  saw  your  niece  she  has  reigned 
alone  in  my  heart" 

'*  And  yet,  only  this  morning,"  answered 
Mr.  Jagg,  "  I  heard  Mr.  Leigh  state  that 
his  feelings  for  some  one  else  had  never 
altered,  and  never  could.  How  do  you 
account  for  that^  Mr.  Hughes-Norreys  t " 

"That — that  was  a  flower  of  rhetoric,"  I 
muttered,  turning  very  red. 

"  In  plain  English,  a  lie  ? "  he  suggested. 

I  received  this  remark  with  the  silence 
of  contempt. 

*'  It's  my  private  opinion,  Mr.  Hughee- 
Norreys,  that  Mr.  Leigh's  a  scoundrel,  for, 
from  what  you  say,  I  suppose  I'm  to 
understand  that  he  declines  to  fulfil  his 
engagement  with  my  ward  t " 

I  bowed  to  intimate  that  he  evidently 
understood  me  perfectly. 

"There  is  abundant  proof  of  the  en- 
gHgement,  you  know,"  he  resumed.  ''If 
this  case  came  into  court,  the  result  would 
be  very  heavy  damages,  sir,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  scandal  and  loss  of  reputation.  If  I 
were  you,  I'd  advise  Leigh  to  settle  it  out 
of  court,  Mr.  Hughes-Norreys." 

"  Sly  old  fox  1 "  I  thought.  "  He  doesn't 
want  a  scandal  any  more  than  I  da  I 
knew  he  wouldn't  allow  Copseby  Manor 
and  seven  thousand  a  year  to  go  out  of  the 


family.  Mr.  Jagg,"  I  continued  alo^ 
"  my  first  engagement  was  an  indiscretki 
I  own,  and  all  indiscretions  must  be  piiik 
sooner  or  later.  I  assure  you  I  am  leajr 
to  do  everything  that  is  faonourabk'' 

"I'd  like  something  more  definite tk 
that,"  he  returned  drily.  "Our  ideas  of  wb 
is  honourable  seem  to  differ  consideraUT.' 

• 

"I  leave  it  entirely  to  you,  then!'; 
said,  scorning  to  notice  his  petty  sneei. 

To  my  astonishment  and  diagnst,  ^ 
named — but  no  1  my  modesty  forbids  a 
to  mention  the  value  which  he  set  npo: 
me.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  hai . 
much  higher  opinion  of  myself  ever  8iDo» 

**  Monstrous  I "  I  cried,  starting  up.  "; 
is  really  more  than  I  am  worth." 

"  I  am  well  aware  of  that,"  he  letoite. 
sharply.  "But  we  are  not  consideii 
your  value  at  present,  but  the  value  of  t^ 
man  Miss  Mayne  thought  you  weta  Tk 
sum  Tve  named  is  the  lowest  I'll  accept  c 
her  behalf." 

"Really,  Mr.  Jagg,  I  most  sayyon'm 
wonderful  eye  for  the  Mayne  chance,'! 
said,  hoping  to  propitiate  him,  bat  h 
received  my  harmless  little  pleasantij  wiii 
such  a  blood-curdling  scowl  that  I  dm:!; 
fell  off  my  chair. 

"We'll  have  no  tomfoolery,  if  jk 
please,"  he  rapped  out  ^'That's  mjols- 
matum,  and  you  can  accept  it  or  lejeei : 
as  you  like.  If  we  have  to  bring  an  ac^ 
the  damages  will  probably  come  to  era 
more,  and  in  addition  you'll  have  the  eotf 
to  pay." 

As  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ir^ 
in  what  he  said,  I  decided  to  capitoia^ 
and,  after  one  more  effort  to  beat  hx 
down,  drew  a  cheque  for  the  amoaa^ 
Then  Mr.  Jagg,  who^  it  appeared,  had  \^ 
a  lawyer,  drew  up  certain  documentfliuii 
footman  who  came  with  a  message  ooDeeo^ 
ing  dinner,  and  another  servant^  haviog  i»c 
pressed  into  the  service  as  witnesses  to  ocr 
signatures,  our  business  was  soon  oondaiidi 

"Well,  that's  over!"  I  said,  Him 
myself  back  in  my  chair  with  a  a^j^^ 
relief  when  we  found  ourselves  alone  t^ 
"  I  think  we've  arranged  everything  nttf- 
factorily,  Mr.  Jagg." 

"Not  so  fast,  sir  1 "  he  exclaimed.   'T^ , 
have  satisfied  me  as  a  guardian,  bat  f^ 
have  yet  to  satisfy  me  as  an  uncle." 

"There  won't  be  much  trouble  alwal 
that,  I  imagine,"  I  said  confidently. 

"  You  think  not  1 »  he  enquired  witt  i 
peculiar  smile. 

"  Of  course  not !  I  am  free  noir,  m 
your  niece  need  never  know  anything  about 
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my  little  escapade.  There  were  no  witnesses 
to  our  conversation,  ba  I  ha !  ha !  " 

"  No,"  he  said  slowly,  opening  a  drawer ; 
"  there  are  no  witnesses,  ho !  ho  !  ho  ! " 

"We're  close-tiled,"  I  added  with  a 
wink ;  "  entirely  by  ourselves." 

"  Just  so,"  he  assented,  taking  something 
out  of  the  drawer,  "  all  by  ourselves,  arien't 
wel" 

*'  As  the  poet  says,  '  Where  ignorance  is 
bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.'  And  it  really 
would  be  foolish  to  let  Miss  Westbrook 
know  anything,  for  now  that  Miss  Mayne's 
matter  is  settled,  there  is  absolutely  no  one 
to  come  between  us." 

"Exactly;  there's  nobody  to  come  be- 
tween us,"  he  repeated,  placing  himself 
between  me  and  the  door;  and  then  I 
noticed  that  he  grasped  a  vicious-looking 
horsewhip.     I  began  to  feel  some  uneasiness. 

"  I  trustj  Mr.  Jagg,"  I  murmured,  "  that 
you — ^you  have  no  objection  to  my  marriage 
with  your  niece  1 " 

" Objection  1"  he  roared.  "How  do  I 
know  you  haven't  a  wife  already,  or  a 
dozen  for  that  matter  1  And  in  any  case 
do  you  think  I'd  allow  a  perfidious,  sneak- 
ing little  rascal  like  you  to  marry  my  niece, 
or  even  to  come  within  a  mile  of  her  now 
that  Fve  found  you  out  ?  You  know  your- 
self, that  when  she  hears  of  your  conduct — 
and  she'll  hear  of  it  before  you're  an 
hour  older — she'll  refuse  to  touch  you  with 
a  pair  of  tongs.  But  I'm  not  so  scrupulous, 
and  111  touch  you  to  some  purpose.  Ill 
teach  you  to  go  about  engaging  yourself 
promiscuously,  my  fine  fellow.  I'll  write 
my  opinion  of  you  pretty  legibly  before 
I've  done  with  you!"  And  he  made  a 
frantic  rush  at  me. 

It  paina  me,  pains  me  excessively,  to 
have  to  refer  to  the  disgusting  scene  that 
followed,  and,  for  Mr.  Jagg's  sake,  I  touch 
on  it  as  lightly  as  possible.  It  was  shocking 
to  see  a  man  of  his  age  dishonouring  his 
grey  hairs  and  behaving  more  like  a  wild 
beast  than  a  human  being.  Such  a  sicken- 
ing display  of  the  vilest  passions  that  degrade 
human  nature  I  have  never  witnessed  before 
or  since.  It  was  not  I  whom  he  humiliated, 
but  himself.  Nay  1  he  even  gaye  me  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  immeasurably 
superior  to  him  I  was  in  true  dignity, 
for  I  can  say  with  honest  pride  that  I 
never  struck  him  a  single  blow  in  return. 
But  it  was  a  terrible  exhibition  of  unbridled 
violence,  and  it  pained  me  acutely.  After 
the  whip  was  broken,  too^  I  grieve  to  say 
that  he  degraded  himself  still  further  by 
applying  his  boot  to  me  like  any  coal-heaver, 


continuing  the  brutal  sport  until  the  servants 
rushed  in  thinking  that  murder  was  being 
done.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  paused, 
ordered  them  to  throw  open  the  front  door, 
and  "personally  conducted"  me  oflf  the 
premises.  As  he  propelled  me  through  the 
hall,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  Lilian's  frightened 
face  gazing  down  on  us  from  the  floor  above, 
and  I  waved  my  hand  in  what  I  meant  for 
a  sublimely  mournful  gesture  of  farewell, 
but  as  it  is  impossible  to  look  heroic  on 
the  top  of  another  man's  boot,  I  fear  it 
did  not  impress  her  as  I  desired.  The 
next  moment  I  was  soaring  through  the 
hall-door,  and  that  was  the  last  I  ever 
saw  of  Lilian  Westbrook. 

Nor  have  I  seen  Caroline  since  the 
catastrophe.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to 
move,  I  went  abroad  on  a  protracted  tour, 
from  which  I  have  only  just  returned — to 
find,  alas  I  that  the  idols  of  my  heart  were 
as  fickle  as  they  were  fair.  Within  a  few 
months  of  their  engagement  to  me,  they 
had  actually  so  completely  forgotten  me — 
not  to  say  themsel^res — ^as  to  marry,  the  one 
a  baronet,  the  other  a  rising  barrister.  Would 
that  I  could  forget  them  as  easily,  but, 
go  where  I  will,  I  am  haunted  by  visions 
of  the  past,  ghosts  that  will  not  be  laid. 
Neither  in  excitement  nor  in  solitude, 
the  two  great  remedies  of  those  who  have 
a  grief  to  grapple  with,  can  I  find  oblivion. 
If  I  seek  distraction  amidst  the  gaiety  and 
glitter  of  society,  I  am  constantly  reminded 
of  my  lost  Lilian ;  and  if,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  finding  peace,  I  retire  from  the  world 
to  lead  a  quiet,  studious  life  among  my 
books,  I  miss  the  sweet  companionship 
of  Caroline  at  every  turn.  Mine  is  no 
ordinary  case  of  broken  heart,  it  is  a  com- 
pound fracture — and  compound  fractures 
take  long  to  heal.  Sometimes  I  even  fear 
that  the  wound  is  mortal — ^I'm  sure  mortifi- 
cation set  in  long  ago — and  that  I  am 
doomed  to  fall  a  martyr  to  my  constancy. 
In  any  case,  I  know  that  never  again  will 
I  be  the  man  I  was  before  the  occurrence 
of  this  most  unfortunate  afifair. 


DR.  MEREDITH'S  ASSISTANT. 

By  MARGARET  MOULE. 

Juihor  <^"Tk*  ThirteetUk  Bryiain,"  "  OaihtHfU  MaidmrntTt 
Burd^"  "  Bak/IC  tif  CUrvy,"  '*  Th9  VUni^i  Avmt,"  ete.,  §U, 

OHAFTKB  VI. 

"When  will  you  please  to  want  your 
dinner,  sir  1 " 

Mrs.  French's  ample  form  filled  the 
whole  of   the   entrance   passage    of   Dr. 
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Meredith's  house,  as  he  opened  his  own 
front  door  some  ten  minutes  after  he  had 
banged  Mrs.  Johnson's  behind  him. 

"Dinner!"  Dr.  Meredith's  voice  gave 
Mrs.  French  what  she  described  later,  to 
her  underling  Jane,  as  "quite  a  turn." 
"  Never  I  '• 

With  this  summary  of  his  wishes  he 
entered  the  sitting-room  and  shut  the  door 
sharply  on  her.  She  retreated  to  the 
kitchen,  to  prepare  the  meal,  amid  gloomy 
presages  as  to  Dr.  Meredith's  future,  for 
the  usual  time. 

Dr.  Meredith  himself,  meanwhile,  flung 
his  hat  on  the  table  and  flung  hixhself  into 
an  arm-chair  with  very  much  the  same 
gesture. 

Never  in  all  his  thirty-one  years  had  life 
presented  itself  to  him  as  such  a  mass  of 
impossible  complications  as  it  did  at  the 
present  moment.  And  perhaps  they  were 
the  more  insoluble  because  his  life  had  run 
hitherto  on  such  very  simple  lines. 

He  had  spent  his  student  years  without 
anything  special  to  mark  either  him  or 
them;  unless  it  were  that  he  gave  more 
work  to  his  profession  than  most  of  his 
friends,  both  from  a  real  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  it^  and  a  simple-hearted 
determination  to  get  on  so  well  as  to  rid 
his  father — a  country  clergyman,  and  far 
from  rich — of  the  burden  of  his  main- 
tenance as  soon  as  might  be.  He  had 
succeeded  in  his  aim,  and  had  scarcely 
become  qualifled  before  he  got  an  appoint- 
ment as  house  surgeon  at  the  hospital 
where  he  had  studied.  A  year  or  two  later 
this  was  followed  by  the  offer,  obtained  for 
him  through  personal  interest^  of  an  excellent 
assistantship  to  a  doctor  whose  London 
practice  was  very  large  and  somewhat 
renowned.  This  he  held  for  the  next  few 
years,  and  then  the  practice,  through  the 
sudden  death  of  the  doctor  in  question, 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  Meredith 
found  himself  temporarily  "at  a  loose  end." 
He  had  saved  money  during  those  years, 
however,  and  determined  to  buy  a  practice 
for  himself.  A  London  practice  was  beyond 
his  means,  so  he  looked  about  for  a  country 
one ;  telHug  himself  contentedly' that,  after 
all,  the  country  presentecf  a  broader  field, 
and  more  opportunity  for  working  up  a 
good  coimection. 

The  country  practice  was  discovered  in 
that  at  Mary  Combe,  which  presented  the 
two  advantages  of  a  low  price  and  great.pos- 
sibilities  in  the  form  of  a  country  connection 
that  only  needed  working  up.  Here,  there- 
fore, some  nine  months  before  this  April, 


Dr.  Meredith  had  taken  up  his  abode  ac 
set  to  work  to  make  the  most   of  the  s^i. 
possibilities.      He    had    more     than    gz* 
motive    for   the   energy    with     iwrhich  h 
attacked  the  position. 

During  the  years  of  his   assiatantBh:; 
Dr.     Meredith,    being    naturally     of    &i 
extremely  sociable  disposition,  had  nsed^  as 
much  and  as  often  as  his  professional  cJ&izi' 
allowed,  the  entree  which  one  or  t^vo  intz:- 
ductions  had  procured  for  him  in  the  £rr' 
placeintoa  certain  "set" consisting  of  aratber 
anomalous  mixture  of  fashionable  and  in- 
tellectual   people.      He    became,    quicL^ 
enough,  in  the  houses  composing  that "  set, 
a    decidedly  popular    person.      A    jom^ 
good-looking  man  with  an  excellent  manngf 
who  is  spoken  of  as  ''  likely  to  do  weL* 
finds  many  smiles  waiting  for  him.  Am^c; 
these  houses  was  that  of  Lady  Carrathes. 
And  here,  one  evening  some    two   yeis 
before  his  leaving  town  for  Mary  Combe,  bt 
met  Althea  Oodfrey  for   the    first   tmt 
Like  all  her   friends,   Dr.    Meredith  hL 
heard  of    Lady  Carruthers's    niece,  "tbr 
lady  doctor ; "   and  like  most  of   his  ow: 
professional    friends.   Dr.    Meredith    k^l: 
women  doctors   in  abhorrence.      He    h^i 
listened  to   Miss  Godfrey's  name    witii  a 
careless  desire  to  be  preserved    from  ha 
acquaintance.     But  on  this  special  evemc^ 
he  chanced  to  be  introduced  to  a  girl  whok 
name  he  failed  to  catch;   a     girl   who$e 
personality  consisted  for  him  in  wondeifcl 
grey  eyes,  and  the  most  charming  manner 
he  had  ever  known.     It  was  not  until  Pr 
Meredith  had  fallen  in  love  with  all  tbr 
fervour  of  a  man  who  has  never  cared  mud 
for  women  before,  that  he  found  out  wh: 
and  what  Althea  Godfrey  was. 

But  he  was  far  too  much  in  love  to  ptj 
the  smallest  attention  then  to  any  «ch 
detail  as  Althea's  profession.  And  he  epes: 
many  terrible  weeks  of  alternating  hope  iihi 
fear  before  that  week  came  which  Ivoo^t 
his  proposal  and  her  acceptance.  Th* 
months  that  followed  had  slipped  bj  for  him 
like  a  dream,  in  which  the  parting  made 
necessary  by  his  settling  at  Mary  Combe  wis 
the  first  break. 

He  did  not  intend  to  claim  Althea  for  Lis 
own  until  he  could  give  her  an  income  tiut 
should  keep  her  far  above  cares  and  wonks^ 
and  this  incentive  it  was  that  formed  m 
powerful  a  lever  in  the  force  with  which  be 
threw  himself  into  the  work  before  him. 

The  practice  proved  itself  only  too  adapt- 
able a  tool  for  this  same  energy.  It  had  bees  ' 
much  neglected  by  its  former  possessor,  and,  j 
as  has  been  said,  it  afforded  every  chance  | 
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of  developement  And  develope  it  Dr. 
Meredith  did  ;  greatly  aided  therein  by  the 
personal  popularity  he  very  quickly  gained. 
Its  limits  extended  so  rapidly,  that  only 
three  months  had  gone  by  when  h^  first 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  overwork 
which  had  gone  on  increasing  ever  since,  and 
which,  through  his  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings concerning  it,  to  Althea,  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  present  hopeless  confusion. 

His  first  proceeding,  after  having  flung 
himself  into  the  chair,  was  to  use  very 
strong  language  concerning  his  own  conduct 
in  writing  the  aforesaid  complaint, 

**  And  yet/'  he  said,  with  a  groan,  "  who 
could — ^who  on  earth  could  have  dreamed 
that  it  would  lead  to  this  1 " 

He  gave  a  long  and  heavy  sigh,  and 
kicked  the  footstool  on  the  hearth-rug  as 
far  from  him  as  his  best  force  could  send 
it.  This  seemed  to  afford  him  some  slight 
ease;  his  face  relaxed  a  little  from  the 
tension  which  held  every  feature  in  a  hold 
of  bewilderment,  anger,  and  perplexity. 

He  was  absolutely  bewildered,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  revelation  which  Althea's  action 
had  brought  to  him.  Dr.  Meredith  had 
rather  prided  himself  on  his  knowledge  of 
women ;  not  that  he  was  by  any  means  one 
of  the  cynical  dissectors  of  feminine 
humanity,  whoso  complacently  flatter  them^ 
selves  that  they  have  placed  the  whole  sex 
under  their  pocket  microscopes.  His  know- 
ledge was  founded  on  very  simple  lines. 
He  thought  he  knew  human  nature  very 
fairly,  and  he  had  thought  that  women  were 
but  a  part  of  the  whole.  He  expected  a 
certain  set  of  characteristics  from  a  woman 
— characteristics  in  which  she  might  very 
likely  fail,  he  thought,  but  to  which  he  never 
dreamed  of  any  addition.  He  himself, 
though  perfectly  strong,  clever,  and  abso- 
lutely clear-headed  and  reliable,  was  not 
specially  original. 

The  fact  that  a  woman,  and  a  woman 
whom  he  thought  he  knew  intimately^  could 
originate  and  carry  out  a  scheme  so  unprece- 
dented and  so  unconventional  as  that  before 
him  was  a  realisation  that  had  overwhelmed 
him  with  amazement. 

Following  on  his  bewilderment  came  his 
anger.  Dr.  Meredith  was  proud^  and  he 
possessed  the  quality  which  is  never  so 
adequately  described  as  by  the  word 
*' masterfulness."  To  be  defied  was  the 
one  thing  he  could  not  brook;  very  few 
people  in  all  his  life  had  ever  been  bold 
enongh  to  try  the  experiment  of  offering 
him  defiance  of  any  sort.  And  now,  the 
woman  whose  every  thought  and  feeling 


were,  he  had  flattered  himself,  in  perfect 
submission  to  his,  had  not  only  offered  it, 
but  was  prepared  to  maintain  it,  and  main- 
tain it  stoutly  !  The  conviction  that  her 
will  was  every  whit  as  strong  as,  if  not 
stronger  than  his  own ;  that,  if  not  actually 
defeated,  he  had  met  a  formidable  equal ; 
together  with  the  hastily  smothered  but 
smarting  sense  of  humiliation  at  not  having 
carried  his  point,  filled  him  with  a  heat  of 
angry  resentment  such  as  he  had  never  felt 
in  all  his  life  before. 

But  perhaps  the  most  present  source  of 
agitation  at  this  moment,  and  the  heaviest 
pressure,  was  his  perplexity.  His  feelings 
about  the  situation  would  keep ;  the  question 
which  must  be  decided  now,  this  very  hour, 
was — ^how  was  he  to  act  in  it  1  What  was 
he  to  do  1  He  would  have  given  worlds, 
as  he  sat  this  Sunday  morning  in  his 
sitting  room,  for  a  competent  adviser ;  some 
one  who  could  suggest  to  him  some  course 
of  action.  He  felt  absolutely  incapable  of 
originating  one  for  himself. 

Althea's  presence  in  Mary  Combe  as  his 
assistant  was,  he  said  to  himself,  impossible. 
He  simply  could  not  have  her  there.  He 
could  not  have  her  going  about  in  her 
man's  dress  doing  his  work  with  him,  and 
generally  settling  down  into  her  false 
position,  as  he  angrily  called  it.  As  he 
thought  it  over  indignantly,  details  came 
crowding  into  his  mind;  details  such  as 
the  necessary  introduction  of  Althea  to  his 
few  friends  in  the  neighbourhood;  the 
terms  of  masculine  equality  that  must 
necessarily  be  established  between  her  and 
.them ;  and  the  comments  on  her  in  her 
assumed  character  to  which  he  should  have 
to  listen  and  acquiesce  in. 

The  work  itself  Dr.  Meredith  did  not 
mind  fox  her.  He  had,  after  many  an 
argument  with  Althea  eariy  in  their  en- 
gagement^ become  to  a  great  extent  con- 
verted from  his  first  opinion  of  women 
doctors.  In  his  case,  as  in  some  others, 
his  feeling  had  taken  its  rise  more  in 
instinctive  repugnance  to  the  persons  than 
comprehension  of  their  -position ;  and  the 
repugnance  being  so  forcibly  overthrown 
for  him  in  Althea's  person,  the  sequence 
was  not  difficult  He  had,  in  the  course  of 
time  and  of  long  discussion  with  her,  both  on 
the  abstract  subject  and  details  of  it,  become 
so  used  now  to  the  thought  of  her  work, 
that  it  had  even  grown  to  be  a  natural  and 
withal  a  delightful  thing  that  he  and  she 
should  have  all  their  deepest  interests  on  a 
common  ground.  So  that,  under  other 
circumstance&*-if  they  had,  for  instance, 
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been  married,  and  she  had  proposed  to 
share  his  work — he  could  have  very  readily 
consented.  It  was  the  position  in  which 
she  had  placed  herself  that  he  fought 
against,  and  recoiled  from  with  all  his  force. 

However,  the  more  he  sat  and  stared  at 
the  floor,  the  leas  he  seemed  able  to  think 
of  any  way  by  which  to  remove  her  from 
it.  The  only  fact  that  he  did  grasp  was 
that  he  never  in  his  life  had  been  so  utterly 
at  a  loss.  This  reflection  was  useful^  per- 
haps, as  a  beginning,  but  it  could  not  be 
said  to  lead  to  anything.  Neither  could 
the  heavy  groan  with  which  he  rose  and 
tried  a  change  of  position  by  walking  to 
the  window. 

Althea  was  there,  in  Mary  Combe ;  he 
must  get  her  away  at  once ;  he  could  not  by 
any  known  means  get  her  away  if  she  would 
not  go.  This  was  the  circle  of  propositions 
round  which  his  miserably  bewildered  brain 
revolved.  He  thought  of  a  desperate  appeal 
to  her;  he  thought  of  a  stem  com- 
mand ;  he  thought  of  a  compromise  in  the 
shape  of  a  third  expostulation ;  and  he  dis- 
missed each  thought  in  turn  with  the 
sensation  of  hopelessness  which  is  the 
mental  counterpart  of  the  sensation  of 
walking  straight  into  a  dead  wall. 

He  knew  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  he  could  do  nothing;  that  Althea 
had  been,  and  was  still,  too  strong  for 
him.  He  emphasized  the  anger  with 
which  this  conviction  filled  him  by  the 
murder  of  an  annoying   bluebottle;    but 


this  brought  him  neither  relief  nor  aolutioB 
of  the  riddle. 

He  was  rather  hungry ;  in  his  haste  to 
go  and  see  Althea  he  had  made  a  rerj 
*< sketchy"  breakfast,  and  partly  from 
hunger,  partly  from  absolute  worry,  hu 
brain  began  mechanically  to  reiterate  the 
questions  thatperplexed  him,till  theyseemed 
like  the  buzzing  of  the  dead  bluebottle 
He  strode  back  to  the  arm-ehair  in  restleB 
desperation,  but  he  had  scarcely  sat  down 
when  a  thump  as  of  a  sharp  object  on  tke 
door  panel,  announced  the  arrival  of  Ma 
French  with  the  luncheon-tray. 

Having  no  hand  to  spare,  she  was  ▼oni 
to  practise  this  compromise  as  to  knoekiDg 
and  then  to  perform  a  sort  of  hasty  conjarisg 
trick  on  the  latch  with  her  right  band 

"If  you  please,  sir!"  she  said  bnatli- 
lessly,  in  a  voice  which  also  contaioed  i 
tentative  remembrance  of  their  last  meeting 
at  the  same  time  clattering  down  the  tisj 
with  a  bang  which  mixed  most  of  its  con 
tents  together ;  "  there's  Bill  Sims  in  tlie 
surgery,  waitin'  for  you.  Some  staff  for  hk 
sister  he  wants ;  you  told  him  to  come  aftei 
church,  he  says." 

Dr.  Meredith  rose,  and  without  a  wofd 
strode  down  the  room  to  the  door  cos- 
municating  with  the  surgery,  dashed  it 
open  with  his  foot  and  let  it  bang  together 
behind  him. 

"  Hang  it  all  I "  he  muttered  wrathfoflj; 
"one  can't  even  be  allowed  to  thinkoota 
thing  in  peace  1 " 
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CHAPTER  ZXXTH,      FHOOF   P03ITTTB. 

PxsELOFK  steppad  into  the  dark  wood 
feeling  daz»d  and  kelplMi.  Even  now  aha 
could  not  believe  that  this  fortune  bad  any 
foundation  in  fact.  It  was  impossible  that 
for  BO  many  yeaia  het  father  shonld  hare 
lived  a  life  of  sordid  poverty  and  of  par- 
simonioQSneBB,  when  ha  knew  that  a  word 
from  turn  wonld  bring  hidden  treBsnre  to 
light.  She  looked  ba^  on  the  stni^les  of 
her  uncle  and  of  her  mother,  both  of  tbam 
determined  sot  to  sink  down  into  the  mean, 
sordid  conditions  of  the  existence  lived  by 
the  King  and  his  scm,  and  the  Tomemhiance 
of  those  past  stragglei  made  tears  start  to 
her  eyes. 

"Ue  could  not  have  been  so  erael  as 
that,"  she  said  to  heraelf ;  bat  the  thought 
that  hei  father  had  stooped  to  many  a 
meaiineaB,  and  many  a  misar'a  rose,  pie- 
vented  hei  from  dismissing  the  idea  as 
impossible.  When  she  looked  bank  at 
het  own  youth,  faei  youug  ambition,  her 
ignorance  of  life  and  of  the  power  of  love, 
bar  anger  rose  to  ita  height  Had  her  father 
kept  his  secret  till  it  was  too  lata  I 

"  No,"  she  said  again,  "  it  is  impoBsibla. 
His  mad  fanoy  pleasee  itself  in  the  thought 
that  he  has  found  hidden  treasure,  and  he 
wishes  to  punish  me  for  marrying  beneath 
me.  What  would  that  matter,  what  would 
anything  matter  if — if  I  loved  him  1 " 

She  was  walking  fast,  heedleaa  of  the 
ruts,  heedles^  too,  of  the  ocoasional  logs 
and  fallen  treaa  lying  in  the  path.  Sat 
all    at    once    ahe    found    herself    at    the 


stile,  and  she  paused.  The  mist  was 
slowly  dispersing,  end  the  moon  was 
scattering  ^e  fleecy  elonda.  A  night-jar 
made  itself  heard,  and  a  frightened  hare 
crossed  her  pkQl  She  was  losing  towards 
the  Palaoe^  but  ahe  had  to  go  down  a  green 
slope,  and  to  cross  the  river,  before  she 
could  reach  the  glen.  The  ni^t  was  still, 
and  the  cool  air  had  a  eolnung  inflaence 
on  her  nerves.  As  she  looked  aon»a  the 
valley,  following  with  her  eyes  the  path 
she  must  take,  ^e  was  suddenly  dismayed 
by  seeing  a  figure  walking  quickly  down 
the  opposite  slope,  and  making  straight  for 
the  wood.  The  light  was  not  strong  enough 
to  show  more  than  that  it  was  a  human 
being  moving  swiftly,  and  coming  on 
evidently  with  soma  set  purpose. 

Penelope  was  not  in  the  least  nerrous. 
She  had  been  brought  up  so  close  to  nature 
that  the  fear  of  lonelinese  and  darknest, 
which  most  women  possess  by  nature,  had 
never  troabled  her.  Part  of  her  nameless 
attraction  lay  in  this  want  of  feminine 
weakness.  It  was  not  an  assumption  of 
manly  strength,  but  merely  the  absence  of 
tlw  weakness  of  the  other  sex.  For  this 
reason  she  was  snipriaed  at  suddenly 
feeling  a  strange  fear  of  the  oU'Coming 
figure.  Har  heart  beat  fast,  and  she  felt 
rooted  to  the  spot,  whilst  hei  eyes  remained 
fixed  on  the  adronoing  form.  Oiadually 
she  discerned  that  it  was  a  woman,  then  as 
the  figure  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  walking 
onuBually  fast  up  the  hill,  Penelope  uttered 
a  little  cry  of  surpriia.  It  was  Dora 
fiethnne. 

Doia  I  What  could  bring  her  here  at 
this  time  of  night  1  She  must  have  been 
to  bed,  and  have  risen  from  it  to  coma  here. 
What  folly  I  Was  every  one  going  mad  1 
Still,  Penelope  felt  possessed  by  the  same 
strange  and  nameless  fear.    She  half  thought 
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that  she  would  hide  ia  the  wood  and  let 
the  girl  pass  her,  hat  this,  too,  seemed  sense- 
less, and  80,  moving  out  of  the  shadow,  she 
stood  hy  the  stile  waiting  for  the  girl's  head 
to  appear  above  the  brow  of  the  steep  slope. 

Li  a  few  moments  Dora  reached  the  top, 
and  made  straight  towards  Penelope. 
Daring  the  two  minates*  walk  which 
separated  them,  Penelope's  heart  beat  even 
quicker  than  before,  for  Dora  seemed  to  be 
entirely  unconscious  that  another  homau 
being  was  near  to  her,  and  vet  she  must 
be  able  to  see  her.  ^he  next  instant  Pentie 
understood  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  The 
young  girl  was  walking  in  her  sleep  t  The 
Prineess  did  not  realise  this  a  moment 
too  soon,  but,  having  done  so,  she  did  not 
know  how  to  act.  She  had  read  of  such 
things,  but  she  had  never  before  oome  in 
contact  with  a  ease  of  sleep-walking.  She 
must  not  wake  her,  that  was  all  she  knew. 
One  moment  more  and  she  stepped  quickly 
to  one  side,  leavuig  Doia  to  reach  the  stile 
without  interruption. 

What  was  she  doing  t  What  ought 
Penelope  to  do  ?  Th<n  the  truth  flashed 
upon  her.  Dora  had  been  so  much  frightened 
and  impressed  by  the  scene  through  which 
she  had  gone,  that  she  was  xe-enacting  it 
now.  Another  second,  and  Penzie's  heart 
bounded  for  joy.  She  would  follow  her, 
and,  if  it  were  true,  she  would  know. 

In  an  instant  she,  too,  had  climbed  over 
the  stile^  and  was  following  Dora  as  noise- 
lessly as  she.  could.  She  noticed  that  the 
girl  had  put  on  her  hat,  but  that  she  had 
not  dressed  herself  fully.  Her  hair  hung 
down  her  shoulders,  and  she  had  merely 
slipped  on  a  dress  and  jacket  over  her 
nightdress^  Penelope  thought  that  ahe 
ought  to  turn  her  aside  and  lead  her  homa 
The  girl  might  eateh  cold  or  harm  herself ; 
but  Uie  great  wisn  to  know  the  truth,  and 
the  curious  chance  which  had  made  it 
possible  for  her  to  find  it  out^  prevented 
her  from  listening  to  the  voice  of  prudence. 
Besides,  sh^  aigued,  an  attempt  to  take 
Dora  home  might  result  only  in  awaking 
her,  and  would  certainly  frighten  her.  It 
was  better  to  let  her  alone,  and  meraly  to 
follow  her. 

It  was  atnmge  liow  surely  and  how  un- 
hesitatingly the  girl  walked  oil  She  seemed 
to  be  able  to  see  perfectly,  though  her  eyes 
were  ahut,  and  she  cafefully.  avoided  the 
fallen  trunks  and  occasional  holes  with 
a  predsion  difficult  to  understand  and  to 
believe. 

Once  or  twice  Penzie  thought  that  she 
must  be  dteaming^  and  that  she  was  follow- 


ing a  ghostly  phmtom  which  was  luring 
her  on  to  some  scene  of .  danger.  Ha 
limbs  trembled  as  she  followed  the  figon, 
sure  only  of  one  thing,  that^  whateTcr 
happened,  she  must  not  lose  sight  of  her. 
Another  strange  fact  was  that  Dora  when 
awake  could  not  walk  as  faat  as  Penelope, 
but  now  the  Princess  foond  it  diffieait 
to  follow  her. 

In  this  strange  manner  thej  both  wilked 
through  the  wood,  till  they  reached  tb 
identical  spot  where  Dora  hsd  been  giUier- 
ing  ferns.  Here  the  girl  paused,  thee 
stooped  down  and  seemed  to  be  gatherisg 
up  the  poor  roots,  whose  leaves  won  almdj 
beginning  to  wither.  SeMng  this,  or  appeu- 
ing  to  do  so,  the  girl  threw  tbem  don 
again,  and  leaviog  the  path,  plunged  ino 
the  wood. 

Still  Penelope  followed,  hardly  able  to 
still  her  beating  heart,  and  fall  of  certiistj 
that  now  she  was  going  to  diseover  tJK 
secret. 

Once,  from  the  diffieulty  of  following  her 
through  the  thick  bm^wood,  she  l^ 
sight  of  Dora,  but  pressing  forwsid  die 
a^in  caught  sight  (^  her  oloak,  and  it 
the  same  time  she  noticed  liow  heedlsi 
she  was  of  the  branehee  and  bxamUes  whkk ! 
impeded  her  and  sadly  tore  her  loose  ha. 

<*I  ought  not  to  let  her  go  on,"  thoogiit 
Penzie,  but  the  wish  to  know,  to  mde 
sure,  was  too  strong  within  hsi^  anddi 
she  followed.  Again  Dora  tomed  suddflslf, 
and,  in  doing  so^  found  herself  face  to  bit 
with  Penelope.  The  latter  shnnk  hiek. 
The  expression  of  the  girl^i  face  wm  » 
strange^  so  unnatural,  her  syea  were  inik 
open,  and  she  was  talking  to  heiBell 

**  It's  here,  it's  here.  Yoa  must  go  info 
this  ditch.  I  can't  sweai^  yon  know,  to 
a  Bethune  never  breaks  a  promise,  nsw 
Let  me  help  you.    I  ean^  believe  it" 

''Dora,"  said  Penelops  s^EUj,  **«!»■« 
iflit?" 

Dora  did  not  appear  to  heed  the  qneite 
but  plunged  knee-deep  into  the  ditch, 
and  Penzie  kept  close  beside  her.  Hmq 
she  stooped  and  parted  the  leziis  and  the 
brambles,  and  at  last  the  Pnncess  saw  the 
old  stone  walL 

"It's  here,  here;  the  stoos  moit  be 
turned  round— -I  want  to  tell  her,  bat  in- 
deed I  must  not  I  promised."  She  toed 
to  move  the  stone  vnth  hn  fingen  tOl 
her  very  nails  Ued,  then,  as  if  gaided  bj 
some  invisible  power,  she  plunged  her  haad 
into  the  ditoh  and  brouglit  out  a  chis4 
evidently  that  which  h^  been  droppei 
there  by  the  King. 
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''That's  it;   nQw-«-now  I  oaa  do  it^" 
I  she  mattered,  and  with  quite  aa  uBnatuial 
degree  of  skill  she  loosed  the  atooae  and 
disclosed  the  long-hidden  hax. 

Penelope  conld  no  longer  doubt  that 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  disAsovery, 
this  was  the  place.  But  what  could  she 
do  ?  She  would  have  liked  to  draw  Dora 
away,  she  even  gently  pulled  her  cloak, 
but  the  girl  seemed  endowed  with  a  snpe^• 
natural  strength  of  purpose  which  notlung 
could  frustrate. 

"  The  gold  is  in  these  bags,  and  here  axe 
notes  and  papers.  He  says  so.  Is  it  true  ? 
The  Princess  doubts  me.  I  never  told  a 
lie  in  mj  life.  Eorster,  tell  me,  is  it  true  ? 
Tou  always  speak  the  truth.'' 

Penzie  shivered  from  a  fear  she  had  never 
before  experienced.  She  saw  the  girl  plunge 
her  fingers  into  a  canvas  bag  and  finger  the 
coin  it  contained.  She  even  took  some 
out,  and  the  clink  sounded  hateful  to  the 
Princess.  The  accursed  gold  was  here, 
really  here,  but 

''  Doia,"  she  said  softly,  overcome  with 
fear  and  a  strange  misgiving,  ''put  all 
this  away  and  come  with  me." 

Dora  lifted  her  head  as  if  she  had  heard 
a  very,  very  distant  sound,  and  as  if  she 
were  suddenly  startled.  She  began  hastily 
putting  back  the  gold  piece  by  piece.  By 
accident  she  dropped  one  of  tiiem  into  the 
ditch ;  then  she  fell  on  her  knees  and 
searched  hurriedly  ios  the  missing  coin. 
Penelope  thought  the  search  was  hopeless, 
and  that  she  must  wake  her  or  get  her 
away  by  force,  but  in  another  moment 
Dora  rose  up  with  the  lost  coin  in  her 
hand,  and  very  hastily  she  began  to  put 
everything  bac^* 

80  far  all  was  well. 

Penzie  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  to  think 
that,  at  all  eventi^  she  knew,  and  that  she 
could  by^and^by  come  here  agsin  by  hetself  * 
But  at  this  moment  she  saw  that  Pota  was 
struggling  to  replace  the  stone,  and  that 
the  task  was  almost  beyond  her  strength. 
It  had  become  wedged,  and  though  the 
poor  girl  tore  her  himds  over  it,  and  even 
allowed  Penelope  to  help  her,  it  was  all  in 
vain,  the  secret  door  would  net  swing  back. 

What  was  to  be  done! 

"Come  away/  said  Penaie  quickly. 
"  It  is  getting  late ;  you  must  oome  home*" 

She  took  her  hand  firmly  and  tried  to 
draw  her  away,  but  she  was  dealing  with 
an  unknown  force. 

"  I  must,  I  must  hide  it !  Penelope  must 
not  know.     I  promised*" 

"  Dora,  Dora^  come  away;" 


It  was  in  vain,  for  still  the  girl  struggled 
with  her  hopeless  tadk.  Dawn  was  now 
overpowering  the  moonlight.  Some  early 
shepherd  might  pass  that  way^  and  Penzie, 
despairing,  felt  that  soon  she  must  wake  the 
girh 

"  Dora,"  she  called,  ,«  Dora  1 "  speaking 
buder. 

Suddenly  the  stone  seemed  to  move  of 
itself,  and  slipped  back  into  its  right  posi- 
tion just  as  Penzie  had  shaken  her  com- 
panion violentiy  by  the  arm,  and  had 
managed  to  awake  her  from  her  strange 
sleep. 

As  Dora  slowly  regained  consciousness 
she  uttered  a  sharp  cry  of  fear  and  horror 
combined,  and  fell  forward  against  Pene- 
lope. 

«  /'Where  am  I?  What  is  it  ?  Oh,  Penzie, 
Penzie,  what  has  happened  ?  ** 

"You  came  here  in  your  sleep,  dear, 
don't  be  afraid.  I  am  here  with  you.  It 
is  this  stupid  secret  that  haunted  you." 

Dora  gazed  round  her,  horror-struck  at 
seeing  where  she  was. 

"  Oh,  Princess,  you  know !  I  have  shown 
you !  In  my  sleep,  in  my  sleep  1  I  did 
not  know  it !  Why  did  you  follow  me  1 " 
and  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Nonsense,  dear,  you  could  not  help  it. 
Gome  back  now.    Take  my  arm.'' 

Dora  sUently  did  as  she  was  told,  and 
for  some  time  the  two  painfully  pushed 
their  way  trough  the  tangled  undergrowth. 
At  last  they  came  to  the  old  path  where  lay 
the  heap  of  withering  feme. 

Here  Dora  paused  and  looked  round 
again. 

"Princess,  Pnnoess,  why  did  you  follow 
me  ?  Oh,  it  was  cruel  of  you !  A  Bethune 
never  breaks  a  promise.  What  will  Forster 
say  1   I — ^I— *did  it  without — ^without " 

Then  without  any  warning  the  giti  fell 
down  unconscious  npon  the  ground.  The 
fright  and  the  strain  of  the  strange  episode 
had  been  too  much  for  her. 

Penelope,  horrified,  knelt  down  and  tried 
to  revive  her.  But  there  was  no  "Water  at 
hand,  and  it  was  hopeless  to  think  of 
carrying  her. 

«'  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  thought ;  then, 
after  a  few  moments,  she  saw  plainly  that 
she  must  go  and  get  help. 

The  girl  was  still,  cold,  and  stiff,  so  this 
was  no  mere  fainting  fit.  But  what  would 
Forster  say  ?  Was  e^e,  Penelope,  doomed 
to  hurt  all  those  she  loved  ? 

However  there  was  no  help  for  it,  she 
must  run  to  the  farm  and  get  Jim  Oldcorn 
to  come  and  carry  Dora  home.     In  another 
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moment  she  was  hastening   towards  the 
place  die  had  left  only  two  honxs  before. 

C3HAPTBR  ZXXVIIL      AN  UNSZPEOTBD  HETUKN. 

'<  Wbbn  ah  went  t'scheal,"  remarked  Jim 
Oldcom  when,  in  the  clear  grey  dawn,  he 
had  almost  carried  Dora  np  to  her  room, 
|<  ah  mind  ooar  oald  misses  was  taken  wi' 
the  fits  loike  this." 

''Hush,  Jim,"  said  the  Princess  im- 
patiently. "She  is  better  now.  Send 
Betty  here  and  say  nothing  about  it  Was 
my  father  asleep  when  I  called  you  ?  " 

"  He  skrattit  his  head,  but  he  ondn't  mak 
nothing  of  my  pretendit  business,  so  he 
turned  round  and  fell  to  sleeping.  It's 
Bum'at  like  t'  man  to  tak  his  own  way." 

''Well,  that  will  do,  Jim,"  said  the 
Princess,  impatiently  waving  him  away  as 
she  began  to  apply  restoratives ;  but  it  was 
some  time  before  she  and  Betty  could  make 
Dora  recollect  where  she  was  and  what  she 
had  been  doing. 

When  at  last  she  recovered  from  her 
lethargy,  they  were  glad  enough  to  see  her 
turn  her  face  to  the  wall  and  ($11  asleep. 

''I  can't  make  head  nor  tail  of  this 
story,"  said  Betty,  as  she  put  the  room 
tidy  and  (took  away  Dora's  dress,  all  be- 
draggled and  muddy. 

'*She  walked  in  her  sleep,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  woke  her,"  said  Penelope.  "  Don't 
talk  about  it,  Betty,  to  the  other  ser- 
vants." 

*'  As  if  I  should,  indeed  !  It's  not  much 
conversation  these  empty-headed  girls  get 
out  of  me.  Miss  Penelope — Mrs.  Winskell, 
[  mean.  But  you  should  be  getting  some 
rest  too,  ma'am,  you're  as  white  as  a  ghost 
['U  stop  here  wiUi  the  young  lady.  It's  a 
bad  night's  work.  There  never  will  be  any 
luck  on  the  house  as  long  as  all  these 
itrangers  keep  plaguing  us." 

Penelope^  leaving  Betty  in  charge,  walked 
kway.  She  allowed  her  to  make  remarks 
vhich  she  would  not  have  stood  from 
nybody  else,  for  Betty  belonged  to  the  old 
lays  of  poverty  before  this  miserable  gold 
lad  come  to  ruin  her  life. 

Having  once  more  regained  her  own 
Dom,  the  bride,  who  yet  was  no  bride,  sat 
own  utterly  weary  and  spent  It  was 
rue  that  she  had  brought  Dora  home 
if  ely,  but  how  could  she  truthf uUy  account 
)  Forster  for  all  this  night's  work!  As 
>r  herself,  she  had  seen  the  gold,  she  knew 
ow  where  to  find  it,  but  what  could  she 
0 )  It  belonged  to  her  father,  and  he  was 
pt  likely  to  part  with  it    The  root  of  all 


evil  it  certainly  was.  It  was  indeed  cuc^ 
doubly  cursed. 

What  should  she  do  nextl  Her 
must  be  told,  he  had  more  power 
father  than  she  had.  Perhaps  he  oc 
make  the  poor  ^srazy  brain  tmdeEstand  tai 
necessity  there  was  of  examining  this  secni 
hoard,  and  of  at  once  placing  it  in  son 
safe  place.  How  much  was  there,  and  vi^ 
was  its  value)  Had  she  known  of  tii 
sooner  she  might  have  married  Foister,  atll 
she  might  have  been  happy  now  I  All  hA 
self-sacrifice  was  wasted,  utterly  wastdl 
In  this  lay  the  bitterness  of  the  knowled^l 
and  it  was  like  the  bitterness  of  death.      I 

She  was  too  restless  to  go  to  bed,  so  d'  I 
changed  her  dress  and  did  away  with  Ik 
signs  of  all  she  had  gone  throngh.  Sols^ 
times  Forster  came  down  early.  Periu^ 
she  could  meet  him  and  explain  sometkm; 
to  him  about  Dora's  misadventure.  Periiips 
Dora  would  not  be  able  to  leave  the  Palsee. 
and  that  would  mean  anoth^  few  dsj? 
of  happiness  for  her — ^but  afterwaids, 
afterwards  1    What  was  to  happen  t 

When  the  September  sun  rose  bright  sed 
clear  over  the  dales  and  glens,  Fendope. 
pale  but  calm,  sauntered  out  into  the  gar^k: 
and  began  picking  some  late  roses  for  tk 
drawing-room.  It  was  a  perfect  day,  £ 
the  mist  was  clearing  away.  Summer  vis 
not  yet  gone,  but  still  seemed  to  be  & 
favoured  guest,  to  be  made  the  most  of  tz^i 
smiled  upon.  All  nature  spoke  of  love  scd 
of  happiness,  and  Penelope  knew  that  she, 
t00|  was  living  under  its  spelL  Some  day 
the  winter  would  come,  and  she  must  f(Hget  ' 
the  glory  of  this  summer  of  life  ;  bat  not  , 
yet,  her  heart  cried  out.  | 

All  at  once  she  was  conscious  of  footsteps,  i 
She  knew  they  were  Forster^s  footsteps  I 
and  that  he  was  near  her.  An  angle  of  the  I 
Palace  was  hiding  her,  but  he  would  cone  I 
round,  they  would  meet  She  stood  tip  i 
with  her  hands  full  of  roses,  and  when  I 
Forster  came  upon  her  the  colour  froa 
them  appeared  to  reflect  itself  upon  her 
face.  She  herself  was  a  dream  of  beantj, 
and  he  stood  still  almost  speechless  at  the 
sight  of  her.  He  had  meant  to  avoid  her 
till  necessity  made  him  decide  what  wu 
best  for  her — for  both  of  them. 

''Penelope,"  he  said,  conscious  of  usbg 
her  Christian  name  without  permisaioxL 
Then  he  paused. 

*'I  wanted  to  see  you,**  she  exclaimed. 
"  Dora  is  not  weU.  She  hieul  rather  a  shock 
last  night.  My  father  alanned  her,  and 
her  mind  dwelt  upon  the  fright,  I  suppose, 
for  quite  late  I  saw  her  walking  in  her 
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Bleep,  where  we  left  hex  last  night  in  the 
wood.** 

''  Dora  did  that  t  How  strange  1  But 
you  were  there,  tool"  Forster  was  some- 
what puzzled  hy  these  nocturnal  walks. 

"  Yes,  I  had  gone  to  see  my  father.  He 
often  deeps  at  the  farm.  Perhaps  it  is 
safer  not  to  mention  it  to  Dora.  Still,  I 
do  not  think  she  can  travel  to-day." 

"  But,  indeed,  we  must  go — I  must  go," 
he  said,  knowing  that  he  was  living  as  it 
were  over  a  volcano.  "  My  mother  expects 
us,  and  now  that  you  and  the  air  of  the 
Bothery  Glen  have  made  me  so  mnch 
bett^,  I  must  not  delay  any  longer.  I  most 
decide         " 

"Yes,  we  must  decide,"  said  Penelope 
slowly,  then  she  added:  "bat,  indeed, 
Dora  must  be  allowed  rest.  Unfortunately 
I  woke  her,  and  the  shock  was  great." 

"  Shall  I  go  and  see  her  1  Poor  little 
girl!" 

"  No,  she  is  asleep  now.  Betty  has  been 
sitting  with  her.  Still,  I  am  sure  she  will 
need  rest.    You  must  not  go  to-day." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
but  Forster  slowly  took  a  rose  from  her 
hands  as  if  he  were  unconscious  of  the 
action. 

"In  some  oases,"  he  said  after  a  time, 
beginning  to  walk  down  the  drive  by  her 
side,  "in  some  cases  there  is  nothing  but 
flight  left  for  a  man,  even  if  he  is  brave." 

Penelope  raised  her  head  slightly  higher, 
as  if  the  word  flight  was  one  she  cocdd  not 
understand. 

"  My  ancestors  did  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  flight,"  she  said  coldly.     "If  yon 

think   that ^"  how  could  she  explain 

this  new  discovery  and  the  freedom  she 
hoped  to  get  from  it  t 

"That  what  1" 

"That  one  may  never  brave  the  dis- 
pleasure of  others,  you  hardly  understand 
our  Dale  character." 

They  walked  slowly  on  and  on.  The 
drive  had  turned  and  they  were  not  visible 
from  the  house.  Forster's  resolutions, 
because  they  l^ad  been  very  feeble,  began 
to  melt  away  like  morning  dew ;  but  out- 
wardly he  was  calm,  and  exhibited  no  tell- 
tale emotion. 

"You  do  not  understand  that  since 
yesterday  I  have  had  to  look  at  things 
from  a  new  point  of  view.  There  is  no 
longer  any  other  way  of  avoiding  the 
precipice." 

They  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  the 
drive  which  opened  out  upon  the  road. 
Across  some  green  meadow  lands  one  could 


see  the  beautiful  lake  shimmering  beneath 
the  rising  mist  Some  sparrows,  which  had 
been  giving  themselves  a  dust  bath  upon 
the  h^h-road,  flew  quickly  away.  Over- 
head several  swallows  circled  above  the 
water,  or  darted  with  lightning  speed  after 
the  buzzing  flies.  As  they  both  gazed 
silently  and  almost  aimlessly  down  the  road, 
conscious  of  the  presence  of  each  other  and 
of  nothing  else,  Forster  saw  the  dust  fly 
upwards,  and  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
distinctly  audible.  Penelope,  who  hated 
the  ordinary  tourist,  drew  hack  a  few  steps 
and  sheltered  herself  behind  an  evergreen 
oak  which  bordered  the  drive ;  but  Forster 
did  not  move.  A  few  seconds  passed,  then 
Penelope  heard  him  exclaim  in  a  tone  of 
surprise: 

"  What  is  the  matter  t  Won't  you  come 
home  1  It  is  breakfast-time."  But  instead 
of  answering,  Penelope  remained  silent  and 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  it  was  another  voice 
that  called  out^  and  another  step  that  moved 
towards  them. 

"Forster!  You  here  t  Thank  Heaven  I " 
It  was  Philip's  voice. 

From  her  hidden  position  Penelope  saw 
everything,  but  she  seemed  spellbound,  and 
could  not  come  forward. 

"  Go  round  to  the  back,"  said  Philip  to 
the  driver,  using  the  tone  of  a  master  in 
his  own  home.  This  made  her  wince,  and 
in  another  minute  she  saw  the  two  meeting 
at  the  gate  only  a  few  steps  from  her. 

"  Philip ! "  said  Forster,  and  paused. 

"Y^  you  are  surprised.  You  don't 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here.  I 
have  not  stopped  a  moment  on  the  way,  I 
would  not  even  telegraph.  Where  ia 
Penelope  1  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  her,  I  hope^" 

"  No— no,  she  is  here." 

The  speU  was  broken,  and  Penelope 
moved  towards  him,  saying : 

"Why  did  you  not  write t  Is  anything 
the  matter  1 " 

For  a  moment  Philip  looked  at  her,  his 
glance  seemiug  to  search  every  line  of  her 
fac6|  as  if  to  And  out  the  answer  to  the  all 
important  question;  but  he  saw  nothing 
new,  only  the  old  look  of  coldness.  He 
heaved  a  little  sigh. 

"  I  am  sorry,  dear,  that  I  startled  you, 
but  you  see  I  came  as  quickly  as  a  letter 
could  arrive.  I  found  that,  after  all,  I 
could  not  keep  away,  because  of " 

"Of  what?"  said  Forster.  He  seemed 
scarcely  to  know  what  he  was  saying. 

"You  will  think  me  ridiculous,  but  it 
was  because  of  you.     Three  nights  you 
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appeared  to  me  and  beckoned  me  to  follow 
you.  Of  course  it  was  a  pore  hallucination, 
a  touch  of  fever,  I  suppose,  but  the  im- 
pression was  80  strong  there  was  no  with- 
standing it  I  thou^t  you  must  be  very 
ill,  so  I  came." 

'^But  I  am  much  better,  nearly  well 
Dora  and  I  came  here  to  —  I  mean  I 
thought  the  Dale  air  would  cure  me,  and  it 
has.  m  go  now  and  warn  the  Duke  of 
your  arrivflX'* 

Taking  a  side- walk,  Forster  disappeared, 
leaving  Uie  two  together.  He  wished,  n^ost 
heartily,  that  he  had  not  stayed  so  long, 
and  he  hoped  Dora  would  be  able  to  travel 
to-day.  He  felt  that  he  was  in  a  strange 
whirlpool,  and  he  could  hardly  believe  that 
he,  Forster  Bethune,  had  fallen  so  low. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  How  was  he  to  actt 
Circumstances  seemed  to  spread  themselves 
round  him  like  a  fine  net,  out  of  which  he 
could  not  struggle.  The  sin  bad  been 
originally  planned  by  Penelope's  uncle,  and 
all  the  rest  had  followed,  according  to  the 
inexorable  laws  of  cause  and  effect 

As  he  hurried  forward,  as  if  in  a  dream, 
and  with  thick  darkness  surrounding  him, 
Philip,  his  friend,  was  slowly  walking  with 
his  wife. 

"My  darling,",  he  said,  drawing  her 
arm  into  his,  *'my  darling,  are  you  at 
all  glad  to  see  me  ?  I  have  hungered  for 
this  moment,  but  I  fought  against  it 
because  you  told  me  to  go."  He  raised  her 
hand  to  his  lipe.  It  was  cold  and  passive. 
<*  Then  Forater  fell  ill,  he  was  very  ill,  and 
I  had  to  give  up  a  good  deal  of  time  td  him. 
I  could  not  think,  I  had  just  to  do  the  next 
thing  that  had  to  be  done.  There  were  the 
men,  too,  to  see  after.  They  will  do  any- 
thing if  they  believe  in  you,  and  it  was 
difficult  when  Forster  was  laid  by  to  cheer 
them  up.  He  has  the  gift  of  making  every- 
body obey  him  willingly  and  joyfully,  but 
with  me  it  is  otherwise;  I  could  only  appeal 
to  his  influence,  but  that  helped  us  aU.  He 
was  so  unhappy  about  us,  Penelope;  I 
could  not  explain,  and  his  noble  nature 
could  not  understand  our  relationship  to 
each  other.  Do  you  know  that  it  fretted 
him  all  through  his  illness!  He  blamed 
himself  for  having  taken  me  away.  He  is 
most  good  and  noble  !  It  was  like  him  to 
come  here  to  see  you,  darling." 

''He  came  here  to  rest  He  is  gobg 
away  to-day — or  rather  he  was  going,  but 
Dora  is  not  quite  welL" 

"  How  fortunate  I  found  him  still  here  ! 
But  then,  Peozie,  there  was  time  to  think, 
and  I  reviewed  all  our  life,  and  all  the 


mistakes  I  had  made,  but  still  I  felt  Tety 
hopeful — ^yes,  hopeful'  I  believed  that  in 
time  I.  should  win  you,  my  dearest;  that 
all  the  past  would  be  forgotten,  and  that 
out  of  the  ashes  of  failure  something  wortli 
far  more  than  mere  passion  would  arise.  I 
have  come  to  live  my  life  by  yonr  ade, 
Penzie.  When  Forster  appeared  like  that 
to  me  out  there,  I  was  not  afraid.  I  re- 
cognised that  he  was  right — he  alwajs  Ib 
— and  that  I  did  wrong  in  leaving  yoo. 
Now  that  he  is  well  he  will  go  back,  hot  I 
shall  stay.  You  are  my  first  duty.  For  better 
for  worse.  Those  words  in  the  maniage 
service  have  no  uncertain  meaning." 

Philip  had  spoken  in  a  low  vdce^bst 
quite  calmly,  now  and  then  looking 
furtively  at  Penelope  in  order  to  see  th« 
effect  his  words  had  upon  her.  She  slill 
went  on  walking  towards  the  house.  To 
her,  all  the  light  of  day  and  happiness  of 
life  seemed  euddenly  to  be  gone.  FhHip 
had  come  back.  He  was  good,  and  kind, 
and  grand  in  his  ideas.  He  seemed  now 
to  tower  over  Forster,  and  it  was  almost  ss 
if  morally  they  had  changed  places,  bat  she 
knew  that  she  loved  the  one,  and  that  she 
did  not  love  the  other.  The  chain  she 
wore  appeared  to  hei  too  galling  to  le 
borne. 

**  1  have  a  good  deal  to  tell  yoa,  Philip, 
but  now  you  must  be  tired.  We  will  law 
all  explanations  till  later,  when  the 
Bethunes  have  gone  away.** 

Pliilip  knew  by  the  very  tone  of  hi 
voice  that  even  his  absence  had  not  re- 
conciled her  to  him.  Was  it  quite  hope- 
less ?  Anyhow,  all  was  clear  to  him,  bi.' 
duty  was  to  be  near  her.  It  was  Foists 
who  had  first  shown  him  that  he  was  wroog 
to  leave  her  alone,  and  he  thanked  him 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart 

When  they  entered  the  dining-room  & 
Duke  had  already  come  downstairs. 

•*  Well,  Philip,  this  is  a  surprise !  Why 
did  you  not  write)  You  will  find  seTenl 
improvements.  But  there  are  a  few  things 
waiting  for  your  advice — and  for  yoor 
sanction." 

<'  How  is  the  Kingt "  said  PhiUp  »Uiflr 
shyly. 

''Better,  much  better,  but  he  has  not 
left  off  his  wandering  habits.  Where  is 
Bethune  t  Have  you  seen  himf  ^^ 
must  want  your  breakfast  after  such  a  long 
drive.  You  must  have  started  veiy  earlj. 
Penelope,  my  dear,  you  are  pale  to-day, 
what  is  the  matter  t  * 

The  Duke  always  spoke  in  a  different  tone 
to  his  niece  than  that  he  used  to  any  one 
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else,  bat  to-day  Penelope  could  not  smile 
back.  U^  by  little  tbis  thougbt^  tbns 
worded,  wae  .lodging  itself  in  ber  brain: 
"  My  unele  baa  rained  my  life^  be  did  it — 
be  did  it  He  meant  well,  but  wby  did  be 
not  know  all  tbe  misery  be  would  bring 
about  r' 

''I  am  tiled,  unde,"  sbe  said  aloud. 
"  Dora  is  not  welL  I— I  was  looking  after 
ber.** 

"Not well!  Tben  certainly  tbey  must 
not  go  to-day.  You  must  counteroiand  tbe 
carriage.  Ab!  bere  is  Betbune  bimself. 
WeU,  wbatnewst" 

Forster  entered  looking  very  grave  and 
troubled. 

**  Dora  18  not  well  at  all  Sbe  won't  say 
anytbing  but  tbat  sbe  was  frigbtened.  Sbe 
began  walking  in  ber  sleep,  and  tben  you 
saved  ber  from  further  frigbt^  I  think,  Mrs. 
WinskelL" 

"Sball  I  send  for  tbe  doctor t"  said 
Penelope,  feeling  that  all  ber  troubles  were 
coming  upon  ber  at  once.  Tben,  realising 
that  for  tbe  present  flowers  must  be  strewn 
over  tbe  precipice,  she  suddenly  made  an 
elTort  to  bide  all  gloomy  ideas.  "  But  I  am 
sure  Dora  will  soon  be  welL  It  will  only 
make  a  few  days'  delay,  and  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  a  little  longer." 

Sbe  was  by  nature  brave,  and  she  now 
acted  up  to  her  character. 

Of  course,  Forster  and  Philip  plunged 
into  the  aflairs  of  the  settlement,  such  as 
what  each  man  was  doing,  how  they  were 
managing  their  farms^  and  what  prospects 
there  were  of  good  returns  for  the  money. 

''  You  must  go  and  see  Jack  when  you 
can  tear  yourself  from  the  Kothery,"  said 
Forster,  trying  to  speak  quite  naturally, 
but  Penelope  noted  tbe  effort  be  was 
making  over  bimself. 

**  Ob,  you  will  explain  everything  better 
than  I  can,"  answered  Philip ;  '*  besides,  I 
shall  not  want  to  travel  again  for  a  long 
time  to  come." 

'*  And  I  must  return  to  Africa  as  soon  as 
possible.  How  long  can  we  trust  them 
alone,  Philip t"  and  thus  tbe  talk  con- 
tinued. 

Directly  breakfast  was  over,  Penelope 
rose  and  left  the  two  together.  She  felt 
that  she  had  much  to  do  before  sbe  took 
the  great  step  upon  which  she  was  meditat- 
ing. She  would  show  Philip  that  it  had  all 
been  a  mistake^  and  restore  him  the  money 
he  bad  given  so  willingly.  First  sbe  must 
see  ber  father  and  make  him  realise  the  value 
of  tbe  hidden  treasure.  His  wicked  avarice 
bad  brought  all  tlus  misfortune  upon  the 


house  of  Botbery,  and  he  must  now  do 
wbat  he  could  to  make  up  for  the  evil  he 
had  wrought. 

Sbe  hurried  along  the  old  stone  passage 
haunted  by  4he  footsteps  of  a  former 
WinskeU,  and  then,  pushing  open  a  swing 
door,  sbe  entered  the  old  wing,  which  by 
the  King's  special  orders  had  not  been 
repaired.  His  room  was  at  the  end,  on  the 
ground  floor,  of  one  of  the  old  turrets.  Out 
of  his  room  one  ascended  some  winding 
stairs  leading  to  tbe  bare,  desolate  chambers, 
and  here,  in  this  part  of  the  Palace  at  least, 
Penelope  felt  like  her  old  self. 


HIMALAYAN  MOUNTAINEERING. 


Interesting  books  on  mountaineeriDg  are 
few  and  far  between,  partly  because  real 
mountaineering  experts  are  not  numeroua, 
and  partly  because  being  a  mountaineering 
expert  does  not  necessarily  give  tbe  climber 
the  gift  of  being  able  to  tell  of  what  he  has 
done  and  seen  in  a  readable  fashion.  But 
in  Mr.  Conway's  book*  we  have  a  volume 
by  an  authority,  and  also  one  which  is 
eminently  interesting  and  readable. 

The  points  of  the  book  which  are  most 
generally  interestiug  are  those  dealing  with 
the  giant  mountains  and  huge  glaciers  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  therefore  we  need 
not  follow  him  too  closely  throughout  his 
journey,  the  story  of  which  he  tells  from 
bis  departure  from  London  on  the  fifth  of 
February,  1892.  The  party  tben  consisted 
of  six  members^  "to  wit^  Mr.  A.  D. 
McCormick,  tbe  well-known  artist;  bis 
friend  and  mine,  Mr.  J.  H.  Boudebush ; 
Mr.  O.  Eckenstein;  Mattias  Zurbriggen, 
tbe  Alpine  guide  of  Macugnaga;  Parbir 
Tbapa,  a  sepoy  of  tbe  First  Battalion  of  the 
Fifth  Gurkhas ;  and  myself."  At  Abbotabad 
tbe  party  was  reinforced  by  tbe  Honourable 
C.  G.  Bruce,  of  the  same  regiment,  and 
four  more  Gurkhas.  These  Gurkhas  were 
throughout  invaluable  to  the  expedition; 
looking  upon  every  difficulty  as  a  thing  to 
be  overcome,  and  not  shirked,  and  bearing 
hardships  and  dangers  without  a  murmur. 

The  mountains  proper  would  be  flrst  en- 
countered after  leaving  Gilgit,  whither  the 
party  set  forth  from  Abbotabad  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  March,  travelling  by  way 
of  the  Vale  of  Kashmir,  partly  by  Ekkas — 
the  ordinary  one  -  horse,  two «  wheeled, 
springless  native  vebicle^-and  partly  by 

♦  **Climt)ing  ainL  Exploration  in  Karakoram- 
Himabtyas/'  by  ^VWliani  Martin  Conway,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  F.IUG.b.    T.  Finher  Uuwin. 
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canal,  while  at  Srinagar  all  apparatiu  of 
civilised  life  was  left  behind,  and  all  else 
diyided  into  burdens  not  exceeding  fiftj 
pounds. 

Daring  the  wait  here  a  picnic  was 
organised  to  the  Dal  Lake,  which  is  worthy 
of  description : 

*' Presently  the  waterway  widened,  and 
our  men  forced  the  flat-bottomed  craft 
with  bolder  strokes  over  the  calm  lake. 
Floating  fields,  moored  to  the  bottom  by 
stakes,  replaced  the  canal  banks  on  either 
hand.  It  was  delicious  to  lie  and  silently 
watch  the  hills  mirrored  in  the  lake,  and  the 
band  of  fresh  green  between  them,'  or  back- 
wards to  look  over  the  line  of  trees  to 
mountains  blue  as  the  sky,  crested  with 
snow-fields  bright  and  ethereal  as  clouds.  . . . 
There  were  lotus  plants  floating  in  the  water, 
and  the  paddles  of  the  boats  we  passed 
twinkled  in  the  sunlight  ** 

This  makes  a  complete  and  wonderful 
contrast  to  the  wild  scenery  which  it  was 
Mr.  Conway's  object  to  explore  and  survey. 

Before  Gilgit  was  reached  the  Burzil  Pass 
had  to  be  crossed.  This  occupied  some 
days  on  account  of  the  snow^  which  neces- 
sitated the  passing  of  two  or  three  days  in 
the  tents,  while  when  in  motion  it  was 
always  difficult  to  keep  the  coolies  at  their 
work.  They  seem  to  have  been  a  most 
unwilling  lot  of  workers,  and  to  have 
evinced  a  preference  to  sitting  down  every 
fifty  yards,  saying  that  they  would  die  where 
they  were ;  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  as  on 
the  top ! 

But  the  pass  was  won,  and  comparing  it 
with  Alpine  passes,  Mr.  Conway  says : 

"  The  pass  in  the  condition  we  found  it 
was  not  like  an  Aljone  pass.  It  presented 
no  mountaineering  difficulties,  and  no 
dangers  except  from  storm  or  loss  of  way 
in  fog.  But  it  was  most  fatiguing.  Almost 
every  step  was  upon  soft  snow,  and  this 
grew  from  bad  at  the  start  to  worse  at  the 
middle,  and  worst  at  the  end.  For  the 
few  moments  when  the  sun  shone  upon  us 
through  a  clear  sky  the  heat  was  intolerable." 

At  Astor  they  were  entertained  by  the 
Baja  with  a  game  of  polo.  As  the  game 
proceeded  wi^  no  prospect  of  ceasing,  the 
Raja  was  asked  how  long  they  went  on 
playing,  the  answer  being : 

^*  As  long  as  your  honour  pleases." 

"  Do  you  have  a  fixed  number  of  goals 
for  agamet" 

'<  As  many  as  your  honour  pleases." 

"Well,  how  long  do  they  like  to  playl" 

''  It  will  delight  them  to  play  till  your 
honour  gives  the  order  for  them  to  stop." 


One  other  anecdote  before  we  nak 
GOgit  and  plunge  into  glaciers  and  peakat 
which  shows  that  the  EngliA  itiitie  in  \m 
thickhcMidednesB  and  general  laek  of  b- 
formation  has  his  counterpart  in  the  Yalkj 
ofELashmir.  On  approaching  Gflgit  a  lutm 
was  met  and  asked  : 

'<  Where  does  the  Colonel  Sahib  livet^ 

"  Don't  know.- 

"The  Colonel  Sahib— Durand  Stbibr 

'*  Don't  know.**  Being  taken  by  tb 
shoulders :  '*  Salaam  I "  he  said. 

"  l^e  Colonel  Sahib— wheie  does  lis  life! 
Are  you  asleep  t" 

'<  Salaam!" 

«  Where  are  the  tents  of  the  8ahibi-4i 
English  f  " 

"Salaam  I** 

"Assof  Gilgitl    Where  18  the  foitf" 

"I  have  never  seen  a  fort  or  n^ 
Salaam  !    I  know  nothing.'' 

From  Gilgit  the  object  was  taei^don&i 
Nushik  Pass  which  leads  to  Nagyr  to 
Baltistan,  and  here  the  real  mountaiiMenag 
commences.  With  incidents  ao  thick  it  ii 
of  course  impossible  to  follow  the  piitj 
step  by  step,  so  we  can  only  piek  them  op 
from  time  to  time.  Their  fint  gladafM 
the  Bagrot  glacier,  which  was  found  to  be 
an  advancing  glacier,  full  of  erevasBei^  od 
seracs  large  and  small,  and  so  broken ups 
to  appear  to  be  by  no  means  an  easjb)^ 
way  to  the  upper  regions.  It  was  tbe  h^ 
experience  of  some  of  the  party  of  glM 
walking.  '*They  amused  me  by  poIIiBK 
one  another,  unintentionally,  out  of  tiit 
steps,  and  exchanging  mutual  reeriminate 
with  utmost  volubility."  The  Gn^ 
were  also  taken  out  to  practise  tAep-^sa^ 
on  the  glacier,  and  to  learn  the  use  of  tb 
rope  and  of  their  climbing  irons.  T^ 
were  easy  to  teach,  and  delighted  ihm 
instructor  by  the  free  way  in  which  tb^ 
went  along  edges  of  ice  and  across  de^ 
slopes  beside  deep  crevasses.  Tbejr  lU 
worked  with  such  vigour  that  tiiey  BmtfM 
two  of  the  ice  axes. 

Further  on,  McCormick,  Zarbriggeo,  asd 
Conway  loaded  up  a  couple  of  coolioi 
shouldered  burdens  themselves,  and  stert^ 
off  for  a  high  bivouac,  as  near  as  they  oobM 
come  to  the  head  of  the  southem  hnnch  d 
the  Eamar  Valley.  They  made  t^ 
bivouac  at  twelve  thousand  seven  hcmdiea 
feet,  and  the  next  day  ascended  to  eixkea 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  fee^  ^ 
of  the  time  pushing  their  way,  waist  deapi 
through  the  snow.  The  descent  had  to  ^ 
gone  about  with  great  care,  the  rocto  bciui 
very  steep,  successive  slabs  set  up  on  ~ 
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and  dinded  from  one  another  by  narrow 
ledges.  Althongh  yarioua  plana  and  at- 
tempts had  been  made  for  oroasing  the  paaa 
to  Nagyr,  they  had  not  been  auoceaafoli  and 
it  was  decided  that  Conway  and  Zurbriggen 
should  make  one  final  attempt  before 
retaining  to  Gilgit.  They  aaoended  to 
Windy  Camp^  which  they  had  occupied 
before — ^twelve  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ten  feet — and  after  surveys,  Zurbriggen  was 
satisfied  that  the  peak  would  be  ascended  if 
one  day  of  fine  weather  was  granted  to  free 
it  of  the  fresh  snow,  and  two  more  for  the 
climb ;  but  the  weather  changed,  and  the 
snow  and  storm  bade  fiiir  to  drive  them 
back.  An  effort,  howeveri  they  determined 
to  makCy  and  left  the  camp  at  five  o'clock. 

"  We  crossed  the  glacier  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  icefall  from  the  Emerald  Pass,  and  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  we  were  close  to 
the  edge  of  a  meadow  from  which  our 
buttress  sprang.  Zurbriggen  and  I  had  no 
more  than  set  foot  on  the  grass,  when  we 
beheld  a  huge  avalanche-cloud  descending 
over  the  whole  width  of  the  icefall,  utterly 
enveloping  both  it  and  a  small  rock-rib  and 
couloir  beside  it  Bruce  and  the  Gurkhas 
were  below  the  rib^  and  could  only  see 
up  the  couloir.  They  thought  the  avalanche 
was  a  small  one  confined  to  it,  and  so  they 
turned  back  and  ran  towards  the  foot  of  the 
icefall.  •  .  .  We  had  no  means  of  guessing 
the  amount  of  solid  snow  and  ice  that  there 
might  be  in  the  heart  of  the  cloud.  The 
rumble  increased  in  loudness,  and  was  soon 
a  thunder  that  swallowed  up  our  puny 
shouts,  so  that  Bruce  could  not  hear  our 
warning.  Zurbriggen  and  I  oast  ourselves 
upon  our  faces,  and  an  ordinary  strong  wind 
reached  us.  Our  companions  were  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  it  They  afterwards 
described  to  us  how  they  raced  away  like 
wild  men,  jumping  crevasses  which  they 
could  not  have  cleared  in  cold  blood. 
When  the  snow-dust  enveloped  them,  the 
wind  raised  by  it  cast  them  headlong 
on  the  ice.  This,  however,  was  the  worst. 
The  snow  peppered  them  all  over,  and 
soaked  them  to  the  skin;  but  the  solid 
part  of  the  avalanche  was  happily  arrested 
in  the  midst  of  the  icefall,  and  never  came 
in  sight" 

After  this  the  climb  was  resumed,  and  a 
height  of  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  was  reached,  but  snow 
falling  heavily  all  night,  and  threaten- 
ing, by  means  of  avalanches,  to  cut  off  all 
retreat,  the  ascent  was  abandoned.  Before 
the  descent  one  of  the  Gurkhas^  Amar 
8ing,  nearly  came  to  griet     Starting  down 


after  an  ibex  which  had  come  down  from 
higher  up,  killed  by  a  falling  rock,  he 
tried  to  glissade,  but  making  a  mistake,  ha 
got  into  the  icy  trough  of  the  avalanche, 
lost  his  footing,  and  came  rattling  down. 
Turning  over  on  to  his  faoe^  he  clutched 
wildly  at  the  ice.  Fortunately,  after 
descending  about  two  hundred  feet,  he  was 
tossed,  by  some  bulge  in  the  surface  of  the 
ice,  into  a  heap  of  soft  snow.  But  he 
continued  hii  descent-*in  a  gentler  manner 
— ^and  helped  to  find   the  body  of    the 


The  journey,  on  the  restart  from  Gilgit, 
was  to  lead  to  Askole  by  way  of  Baltit 
Nagyr,  and  the  Hispar  Pass,  by  innumerable 
mountains  and  glaciers.  In  the  Samaiyar 
Valley  glacier,  in  their  ascent  the  party 
found  everywhere  aceumulations  of  deep 
new  snow,  and  not  a  peak  approachable, 
while  as  the  sunlight  grew  strong  the  slopes 
awoke  and  began  to  toss  off  their  white 
mantles.  "In  particular  a  peak  or  rather 
a  culminating  portion  of  a  long  ridge  west 
of  the  Samaiyar  glacier  sent  down  avalanches 
of  all  sizes,  one  after  another ;  the  growling 
of  its  batteries  became  continuous,  and 
remained  so  for  several  hours."  The  camp 
on  this  night  was  at  fifteen  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet. 

Between  Nagyr  and  Hopar  they  were 
surrounded  by  mountains,  though  clouds 
unfortunately  veiled  the  summits  of  many 
of  the  highest  peaks;  but  there  was  plenty 
to  be  seen.  **  We  looked  straight  up  the 
Bualtar  glacier  and  could  identify  the  flanks 
of  the  crown  of  Dirran,  the  two  Burchi 
peaks,  and  the  Emerald  Pass.  The  summit 
of  the  Emerald  peak  was  never  disclosed. 
Bound  to  the  north-east  we  had  before  us, 
one  above  another,  the  many  parallel  ridges 
that  cut  up  the  country  between  Gujal  and 
Hispar.  Most  interesting  to  us  and  most 
conspicuous  was  the  long  line  of  high  snow- 
peaks  which  bound  the  Hispar  Valley  on 
the  north,  and  under  which  we  must  go  to 
reach  the  Hispar  Pass.  Behind  them  were 
the  giants  of  Giigal;  next,  in  clouded 
splendour,  round  to  the  left,  came  the 
wondrous  mass  of  Hunza,  and  further  round 
the  nameless  mountains  of  Budlas  which 
we  never  beheld  unclouded.''  Of  these  it 
was  the  Hispar  Pass  which  was  to  be 
attacked,  and  which  constituted  the  main 
difficulty  of  this  route. 

While  among  the  precipices  of  Awkbassa 
— which  divide  the  Shudlihuru  from  the 
Samaiyar  Bar  g^ier — Soudebush  had  a 
narrow  escape.  "  After  passing  the  narrow 
passage^  I  was  about  to  tread  on  a  broad 
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mass  of  ice  whioh  bridged  a  cha»m,  and 
OYes  which  the  caravan  went  a  few  minntes 
befc^ie,  when  I  heard  what  seemed  to  be 
a  shrill  whistle  in  Roadebush's'neighbonr- 
hood.  I  paused,  and  at  that  instant  the 
mass  of  ice  I  was  going  to  hare  stepped  on 
cracked  up  and  tumbled  into  the  crevasse 
it  had  bridged,  making  thunder  in  its 
descent.  I  sent  Roudebush's  coolie  and  a 
Gurkha  to  see  what  he  wanted  and  to  show 
him  the  route;  ^they  found  him  half-waj 
down  a  creyaase  into  which  he  had  been 
knocked  by  a  sliding  stone.  He  was 
caught  with  a  shoulder  against  one  side 
and  a  knee  against  the  other,  and  was  thus 
suspended  about  twenty  feet  above  a  rush- 
ing torrent  of  water,  close  to  a  moulin.  He 
could  not  extricate  himself,  but  they  pulled 
him  out  by  aid  of  the  coolie's  long  shawl. 
He  lost  his  hat  and  stick,  but  was  not  hurt. 
He  did  not  whistle,  but  shouted.  I  cer- 
tainly heard  no  shout." 

On  the.  journey  from  Mir  to  Hispar,  as 
the  party  was  approaching  the  mouth  of  a 
deep  narrow  side  nala,  they  encountered  a 
mud  avalanche.  A  noise  like  thunder  was 
heard,  and  a  vast  black  wave  was  seen 
advancing  down  the  nala  at  a  rapid  pace. 
When  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  nala 
the  main  mass  of  the  stuff  had  gone  by, 
and  only  a  thick  stream  of  mud,  which 
gradually  became  more  liquid,  was  rushing 
by;  but  before  they  could  cross,  another 
hu^e  avalanche  came  sweeping  down. 

'*  It  was  a  horrid  sight.  The  weight  of 
the  mud  rolled  masses  of  rock  down  the 
gully,  turning  them  over  and  over  like  so 
many  pebbles,  and  they  dammed  back  the 
muddy  torrent  and  kept  it  moving  slowly, 
but  with  accumulated  volume.  Eaoli  of 
the  big  rocks  that  formod  the  vanguard  of 
this  avalanche  weighed  many  tons;  the 
largest  being  about  ten  foot  cubes.  The 
stuff  that  followed  them  filled  the  nala  to  a 
width  of  about  forty  and  a  depth  of  about 
fifteen  feet.  The  thing  moved  down  at  a 
rate  of  perhaps  seven  miles  an  hour.  .  .  . 
Three  times  did  the  nala  yield  a  frightful 
offspring  of  this  kind,  and  eaoh  time  it 
found  a  new  exit  into  the  main  river 
below.'' 

Arrived  at  the  Hispar  glacier,  when  Mr. 
Conway  could  perceive  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  it,  he  found  it  a  mighty 
one— far  vaster  than  any  glacier  he  had 
ever  imagined.  The  last  twenty  miles  were 
entirely  colored  with  stcmes.  The  surface 
appeared  to  be  level,  and  there  were  no 
ioefalls  to  be  surmounted.       ''There  was 

There  any  visible  trace  of  life  or  man. 


It  was  a  glimpse  into  a  world  that  knov: 
him  not.  Grand,  solemn,  unuttenllj 
lonely — such,  under  the  soft  grey  l^t, 
the  great  Hispar  glacier  revealed  itseli** 

'At  the  foot  of  the  glacier  were  two  veil 
marked  paths—one  leading  immediately  ct 
to  and  across  it,  the  other  being  on  the  vsr 
to  the  alps  on  the  south  banks.  Conway  :• 
party  chose  the  latter. 

Further  investigation  of  the  glacier  s&ti 
took  place.  The  second  day  of  the  crossing 
Conway  started  shortly  after  five  a.m.,  c] 
spent  some  hours  on  it,  crossing  over  neulT 
to  its  centre. 

"It  is  a  wonderful  sight— everywha? 
swollen  into  great  stone-covered  motud*, 
broken  by  a  black,  icy  cliff  here  and  there, 
and  dotted  with  lakes.  The  thing  is  on  so 
vast  a  scale  that  it  takes  time  to  realise  h 
immensity.  There  are  several  areas  of  stocj 
and  earthy  surface  which  had  eridentlj 
remained  undisturbed  by  crevasse  connL- 
sions  for  many  years.  •  .  .  The  vbol: 
surface  was  one  mounded  grey  expanse, 
more  resembling  the  mid-Atlantic  on  a  grey 
stormy  day  than  anything  else  in  the  woili 
The  stone  avalanches  that  kept  pomin: 
down,  the  slopes  of  the  mounds  were  m 
unlike  the  breaking  of  waves." 

At  Haigutum,  in  the  crown  of  the  Hispsr 
glacier,  the  party  divided,  most  to  miks 
their  way  to  Askole  by  way  of  the  Nasbik 
La,  while  Conway  and  his  division  vere 
to  try  the  Hispar  Pass.     The  fiist  nightV  I 
camp  was  pitched  in  a  litUe  meadow  at  h 
height  of  fourteen  thousand  one  hnndroi: 
feet,    with    a    minimum    tempetatoie  d. 
twenty-eight  degrees.     The  next  day  thej; 
began    to    enter    the    domain    of  snot,  i 
wMch,  as  they  advanced,  became  thicker. 
and  thicker  until  the  crevasses  began  to  be  { 
bridged  with  it.     The  camp  for  the  SBOod 
night-^Snowfield  Camp — was  at  the  heigbt  \ 
of  fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  I 
feet^  and  the  third  day  was  spent  in  the  j 
camp,  with  a  superb  view  spread  ont^  with , 
glaciers  and  peaks  large  and  small.  ' 

'<  The  ridge  that  runs  from  the  SrM  \ 
to  the  Hispar  Pass,  rises  in  a  mightj  vaL 
direct  from  the  surface  of  the  glacier,  and  it ' 
was  this  that  was  ever  before  onr  eje^  | 
during  the  day  of  our  halt.    It  is  diap^d 
from  end  to  end  in  shining  white.  1^- 
whole  face  is  swept  from  end  to  end  l)j  i 
avalanches,  and  their  furrows  engntTe  al^ 
its  slopes.    There  are  many  ice  precipice  ! 
and  hanging  glaciers.      Falls  of  ioe  vd  \ 
snow  were  constantly  taking  place,  and  the 
boom  and  rattle  of  avalanches  was  almost 
oontinuous.     The  average  height  of  the 
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ridge  is  considerable,  bulr  there  are  few 
noticeable  peaiks  rising  aboye  the  rest. 
Opposite  to  US  iras  the  finest  of  these — a 
hoary  giant,  the  Bidge  peak.  Further  on 
to  the  left  two  or  i^re&  needles  of  rock 
stood  on  tiie  crest  in  daring  isolation,  fore- 
runners of  the  group  of  towers  with 
which  the  Biafo  glacier  was  to  make  us 
acquainted." 

The  next  day  tiiey  approached  the  pass 
itself,  with  great  toU,  the  snow  being  soft, 
and  the  plateau  up  the  gentle  slope  of 
which  they  had  to  wade  appearing  endless, 
and  their  strength  being  reduced  by  the 
diminished  density  of  the  air ;  but  by  noon 
the  top  was  reached,  and  the  slope  was 
bending  down  before  their  feet.    They  had 
expected  to  look  down  such  a  long  valley 
as  they  had  come  up,  "but  there  was  no 
valley  in  sighK    Before  us  lay  a  basin  or 
lake  of  snow.    This  lake  was  bounded  to 
north  and  east  by  white  ridges,  and  to  the 
south  by  the  splendid  row  of  needle  peaks, 
the  highest  of  which,  the  Ogre,  had  looked 
at  us  over  the  pass  two  days  before.     From 
the  midst  of  the  snowy  lake  rose  a  series 
of  mountain  islands  white  like  the  snow 
that  bound  their  bases,  and  there  were  end- 
less bays  and  straits  as  of  white  water  nest- 
ling amongst  them.     It  was  the  vast  blank 
plain  that  gave  so  extraordinary  a  character 
to  the  scene,  and  the  contrast  between  this 
and  the  splintered  needles  that  jutted  their 
ten  thousand  feet  of  precipice  into  the  air, 
I  and  almost  touched  the  flat  roof  of  threaten- 
ing clouds  that  spread  above  them."    Mr. 
Conway  says  that  thia  was  beyond  all  com- 
parison the  finest  view  of  mountains  he 
had  ever  beheld,  "nor  do  I  believe  the 
world  can  hold  a  finer,''  and  indeed  it 
is  not  difficult  to  believe  him.    The  height 
of    the  pass  is    seventeen    thousand    six 
himdM  and  fifty  feet    The  downward 
journey  was   resumed  with    anxiety,   for 
the  outlet  from  the  great  snow  basin  was 
not  visible  from  the  top,  and  there  were 
not  a  few  indications  that  suggested  that 
they  might  find  themselves  shut  in  by  a 
giant  icefaUf  but  the  misgivings  were  un- 
necessary, the  outlet  was  found,  and  before 
their  eyes  sloped  away,  broad,  even,  and 
almost  straight^  the  grand  stream  of  the 
Biafo  glacier,  wiUi  its  wonderful  avenue 
of  peaks  which  rise  on  both  sides  of  the 
glacier  for  some  fifteen  miles,  "one  beyond 
the  other,  a  series  of  spires,  needle-sharp, 
walled  about  with  precipices  on  which  no 
snow  can  reet^  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  broken  couloirs,  wherein  tottering  masses 
of  snow  are  for  awhile  eaught  till  &ey  ML 


in  overwhelming  masses  on  the  slopes  at 
their  feet  The  aigmlles  of  Chamonix  are 
wonderful,  and  possess  a  grace  of  outline  all 
th^ir  own;  but  these  needles outjut  them 
in  steepness,  outnumb«r  them  in  multitude, 
and  tetrendi  them  in  site.  The  Invest 
oi  them  flings  its  royal  summit  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  feet  into  the  air, 
and  looks  abroad  over  a  field  of  mountains 
that  finds  no  superior  an  the  world."  Down 
this  glacier  ttie  foad  lay  to  Aakole,  which 
was  duly  reaehed^  From  here  the  party 
made  a  journey  to  the  east,  where  the 
country  is  studded  with  huge  peaks,  with 
the  object  of  making  various  ascents,  return- 
ing to  Askde,  and  then  continuing  the 
journey  southwards. 

Of  these  ascents  the  most  space  is  given 
to  that  of  Pioneer  Peak.  The  start  was 
made  on  the  twenty-first  of  August,  and 
the  way  lay  at  first  oyer  the  seracs  to  the 
glacier,  which  is  divided  into  three  sections, 
and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  a 
way  from  the  central  division  to  the 
smooth  level  of  the  northern ;  to  <lo  this  a 
short  series  of  schrunds  had  to  be  passed 
through,  and  a  steep  slope  or  broken  iced  wall 
surmounted.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
— ^frustrated  by  a  crevasse  insufficiently 
bridged — it  was  determined  to  form  the 
camp  where  they  were,  and  leave  the  next 
stage  of  the  advance  until  the  next  day. 
The  camp  was  christened  Sera&  Camp 
— eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
The  twenty-second  'was  occupied  by  Zur- 
briggen  and  Bruce  in  endeavouring  to  find 
the  way  through  to  the  plateau;  others 
of  the  party  were  engaged  in  britging  up 
stores  from  a  lower  camp.  On  the  twenty- 
third  a  start  was  made  at  six-thirty  in 
mag^ficent  weather,  the  way  lying  across 
hard-frozen  snow.  After  crossing  a  series 
of  snow  bridges  before  the  sun  weakened 
them,  the  plateau  was  reached  in  forty 
minutes,  and  camp  was  formed— Lower 
Plateau  Gamp,  nineteen  thousand  feet — 
and  stores  carried  up  from  Serae  Camp. 
In  the  morning  the  thermometer  read 
twenty-four  degrees ;  hung  outside  the  tent 
at  noon  it  registered  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  three  degrees;  in  the  afternoon 
snow  began  to  fall  lightly,  and  the  ther- 
mometer dropped  to  seventy  degrees;  while 
the  minimum  temperature  at  night  was 
tweiity-three  degrees.  Th(^  next  day  a  long 
snow  slope,  heurd  as  a  board,  had  to  be 
climbed,  to  the  foot  of  the  ar^te,  but  the 
climbing  irons  which  were  used  obviated 
the  necessity  of  cutting  steps  all  the  way 
up.    As  it  was,  the  mountaineers  walked 
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without  a  halt  from  bottom  to  top  in  fifty- 
fire  minntei^  and  the  tent  was  set  up  at 
Upper  Plateau  Camp — twenty  thoneand 
feet.  Zurbriggen  and  two  Ourkhae  returned 
to  the  lower  camp  for  baggage,  taking 
twenty-eeven  mmutea  for  the  descent  and 
an  hour  and  fhree^quarters  for  the  re^ascent^ 
"  though  the  snow  remained  perfectly  hard, 
the  difference  in  time  being  solely  due  to 
enervation  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun." 
That  night  the  minimum  temperature  was 
sizteen  degrees.  The  next  day  the  pre- 
parations for  a  start  took  some  timcy  for 
every  movement  was  a  toil.  '^  After  lacing 
a  boot,  one  h^  to  lie  down  and  take 
breath  before  one  could  lace  up  the  other." 
But  at  five  minutes  to  six  all  were  ready, 
and  the  tents  were  left  with  McCormick, 
who  was  suffering  from  toothache  and  head- 
ache,  and  a  start  was  made  upwards.  For 
an  hour  the  party  plodded  up  a  long  snow 
slope  which  led  to  a  ridge,  along  which  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  brought  them  to  the 
first  peak*— twenty  thousand  seven  hundred 
feet  Beyond  this  first  point  ensued  a 
difficult  rock  scramble,  with  steep  slopes  or 
walls  of  ice  descending  to  the  glacier 
below,  and  forciug  the  climbers  to  keep 
to  the  very  centre  of  the  ridge ;  and  further 
on  a  steep  face  of  mingled  rock  and  ice  had 
to  be  scrambled  up,  with  the  expectation  of 
better  things  beyond.  Unfortunately  the 
ridge  leading  to  the  second  peak  was  not 
of  snow,  but  of  hard  ice  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  snow,  where  every  step  taken  had 
to  be  cut  through  the  snow  into  the  ice. 
The  time  taken  to  traverse  this  ridge  to  the 
second  peak— twenty -one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet — was  an  hour  and 
ten  minutes.  From  here  the  white  ridge 
lit  up  straight  before  them,  and  the  ascent 
became  altogether  monotonous,  and  every 
step  had  to  be  hewn  with  the  axe. 

"  Our  advance  was  necessarily  slow,  and 
the  terrible  heat  which  the  burning  sun 
poured  upon  our  heads  did  not  add  to  its 
rapidity.  There  was  plenty  of  air  upon  the 
actual  ridge^  and  now  and  again  a  puff 
would  come  down  upon  and  quicken  us 
into  a  little  life ;  but  for  the  most  part  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  aerial  stagnation  which 
made  life  intolerable.  Such  conditions 
dull  the  observing  faculties.  I  heard  the 
click,  click,  of  Zurbriggen's  axe,  making 
the  long  striding  steps,  and  I  mechanically 
struggled  from  one  to  the  other.  I  was 
dimly  conscious  of  a  vast  depth  down  below 
on  the  right,  filled  with  tortured  glacier  and 
gaping  crevasses  of  monstrous  size."  But 
gradually  the  slope  became  less  steep,  and 


to  avoid  a  larger  mass  of  cornice  than  umal 
they  kept  away  to  the  rights  and  presentlj 
discovered  that  this  cornice  was  the  actual 
summit  of  the  third  peak  on  the  lidgs. 
'^  We  held  the  rope  tigl^  with  all  imaginable 
precaution  whilst  Zurbriggen  climbed  to 
the  top.  He  found  a  firm  place  where  all 
could  cut  out  seats  for  themseWea,  and 
thus  at  two  forty-five  p.m.  we  entered  upoa 
well-earned  repose."  A  stay  yraa  node 
until  four,  when  they  started  on  theb 
downward  way,  and  in  a  little  more  thaa 
half  an  hour  had  reached  the  rock  of  the 
second  peak.  The  descent  was  not  made 
without  a  narrow  escape  from  an  aocideat 
The  party  was  in  the  following  ardn: 
Harkbir^  a  Gurkha,  was  leading ;  Convsj 
was  second ;  Zurbriggen  was  last ;  Bruce 
and  Amar  Sing  being  some  way  off.  Haxk- 
bir  had  no  climbing  irons,  and  the  stepi 
were  half  melted  o£ 

*'  The  time  came  when,  as  I  expected,  cm 
gave  way,  and  Harkbir  went  flying  f  orwank 
I  was  holding  the  rope  tight,  and  was  fins 
on  my  daws,  and  Zurbriggen  had  the  rope 
tight  behind  me.  The  slope  was  veryste^ 
but  we  easily  held  Harkbir.  We  were  not 
descending  straight  down  the  slope,  hil 
traversing  it  diagonally.  As  soon,  therdcat, 
as  Harkbir  had  fallen,  he  swung  round  with 
the  rope,  like  a  weight  on  the  end  ci  a 
pendulum,  and  came  to  res^  spread-eaglad 
against  the  icy  face.  Now  came  the 
advantage  of  having  a  cool-headed  and 
disciplined  man  to  deal  with.  He  did  not 
lose  his  axe  or  become  flustered,  hat  went 
quietly  to  work,  and  after  a  time  cut  a  hok 
for  one  foot^  and  another  for  the  other; 
then  he  got  on  his  legs  and  returned  to  the 
track,  and  we  continued  the  descent.  At 
the  time,  the  whole  incident  seemed  quiie 
unexciting  and  ordinary,  but  I  have  oftea 
shivered  since  to  think  of  it.  The  iee 
slope  below  us  where  the  slip  happened  was 
fully  two  thousand  feet  long."  The  camp 
was  safely  reached,  and  that  nighty  with  a 
minimum  temperature  to  ten  d^^rees,  wis 
the  last  spent  at  the  high  altitude.  From 
here  a  return  was  made  to  Askole,  where  wa 
will  leave  Mr.  Conway  and  his  party,  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  work  was  done,  and 
the  remainder  of  their  vanderinga  waa  o?  er 
less  interesting  ground. 

To  those  who  take  an  interest  in  wild 
mountain  work,  or  enjoy  good  deecriptioDi 
of  mountain  scenery,  Mr.  Conway's  book 
will  prove  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure, 
for  there  in  hardly  a  dull  page  in  it^  while 
the  illustrations  are  numerous  and  effectire, 
being  mostly  from  photographs,  and  giving 
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a  good  idea  of  the  wildness  and  dignity  of 
the  Tariona  mountains  and  glaciais  Men  in 
the  coone  of  the  journey. 

THE  FDTEENTH  OF  JUNE  OFF 
JAN  MAYEN. 


Jan  Matsn  is  an  island  of  baxe  xock 
situated  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  within  the 
Circle,  latitude  seventy-two^  longitude 
fifteen  west.  It  is  well  known  to  seslen, 
being  accounted  a  favourite  landmark  for 
the  assembling  ground  of  the  old  **  bladder  " 
or  crested  seal,  which  has  a  fancy  for  more 
southern  latitudes  than  its  brethren.  Other 
than  this,  however,  it  is  of  no  importance, 
save  to  the  myriads  of  sea-fowl  that  darken 
the  sky  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger  foot, 
and  find  a  safe  nesting  in  the  clefts  and 
crannies  of  its  lonely  sides. 

April  saw  us  far  north  in  latitude  eighty, 
among  the  old ''  saddlebacks,"  where  we  had 
some  fortune ;  May  took  us  to  the  whaling 
grounds  in  latitude  seventy-eight,  where  we 
had  none;  and  now  June  finds  us  in  search 
of  the  bladders. 

Every  one  knows  that  seals  in  the  early 
spring  bring  forth  their  young  on  a  pupping 
ground  selected  for  that  purpose.  Millions 
and  millions  will  thus  come  together, 
covering  vast  fields  of  ice,  so  wide  that 
even  the  powerful  long  glass  from  the  crow 
cannot  circle  them.  Each  species  has  its 
own  ground,  and  there  are  no  outsiders. 
Unity  is  the  watchword  of  the  seal. 

After  the  pupping  is  over  the  seals  betake 
themselves  to  a  new  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  basking  in  the  sun  and  generally  enjoy- 
ing  themselves  after  the  wishes  of  seal 
nature.  And  to  find  this  point,  which 
seems  vast  on  land,  but  ia  yet  a  very  small 
speck  indeed  on  the  wide  Arctic  Ocean,  is 
the  one  hope  of  the  sealer. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  whaling  grounds 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  cross  the  line  of 
bladders  from  the  north.  Crossing  their 
line  means  that  we  noticed  now  and  then 
ranks  of  bobbing  black-heads  ploughing 
steadily  in  one  direction.  And  this  direc- 
tion duly  noted,  we  shifted  our  course,  and 
have  now  steered  four-  hundred  miles  to 
half  a  point  on  the  compass. 

For  several  days  we  have  not  seen  so 
much  as  a  seal's  head,  but  still  we  hold  on 
our  course,  blindly  as  it  were.  We  hope  for 
the  best ;  but  we  are  anxioua  More  so  than 
we  might  have  been,  had  not  a  dense  Arctic 
fog  dropped  suddenly  and  caused  us  to  lie 
by  for  seventy-five  hour& 


It  is  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth. 
Thump  1  Thump  1  The  stout  "  Narwhal " 
quivers  from  stem  to  stem,  and  my  head 
beats  a  oouple  of  dull  notes  upon  the  bulk- 
head. Again  we  strike  something  heavily. 
There  is  a  hideous  noise  of  grinding  and 
scraping  at  the  bow,  which  creeps  slowly 
aft  and  then  ceases. 

*'  Some  dunderhead  on  the  bridge,"  say 
I;  yawn,  turn  over,  and  try  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  cabin  dock.  At  this  instant 
one  of  the  watch  begins  to  strike,  and 
strikes  seven  bells.    I  must  get  up. 

On  deck  a  harpooner  paces  the  bridge. 
This,  then,  is  the  fool  who  goes  charging 
into  ice.  It  is  like  him.  He  is  not  a 
favourite. of  mine,  although  he  is  in  the 
spectioneer's  watch. 

A  light  south-wester  fills  the  staysails, 
and  lays  us  over  a  little.  The  sea  is  rippled 
like  a  lake,  and  dotted  with  innumerable 
ice  blocks  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  and  a  soft 
wash,  wafted  from  the  largest,  indicates  the 
presence  ,of  a  faint  swelL  A  glorious  sun 
pours  from  an  almost  Italian  sky.  Birds 
flash  around  us,  like  the  insect  life  on  a 
spring  day  in  merry  England.  And  away 
on  the  horizon,  north,  souiii,  east^  and 
west,  is  one  sheet  of  glittering  white,  where 
the  ice  line  meets  its  own  reflection  in  the 
far  sky. 

We  are  threading  our  way  through  a  field 
of  open  ice. 

**  Port  a  little ! "  sings  out  the  man  on 
the  bridge. 

'*Ay,  ay,  sir!"  and  the  wheel  flies 
over. 

"  Steady  I " 

"Steady  it  is  1" 

And  so  we  wind  hither  and  thither, 
keeping  our  course  as  we  best  can. 

"Well,  Davidson,"  say  I  to  the  spec- 
tioneer  who  comes  forward  from  the  fore- 
castle to  the  break  of  the  poop,  *'  have  you 
seen  any  thing  r' 

"A  swimmer  or  two,  that's  all,  sir,"  says 
he  in  a  tremendous  sea  voice;  "  But  we're 
in  amongst  the  right  stuff  now." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  1 "  I  ask. 

"Twelve-foot  ice,  sir.  You  won't  get 
bladders  on  less  nor  that.  Fve  seen  'em  up 
thirty  foot" 

"  But  we  got  the  saddlebacks  on  thin  ice, 
Davidson." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure;  but  saddles  ain't 
bladders,  ye  see,  sir.  They're  as  diff'rent  in 
their  likings  as  you  and  me."  He  takes  a 
look  round.  "  There's  the  wind  a-going  to 
fall  off,  and  it'll  be  coal  Up  as  soon  as  the 
captain  rises.    And  a  blessing  too  1    We'll 
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make  more  speed  with  the  ictew  at  it  than 
we're  doing  with  this  'eie  catspaw." 

In  a  lew  minutes  up  comes  the  captain. 
He  takes  a  look  at  the  course,  then  he 
steps  np  the  ladder  and  on  to  the  hridge. 

£ight  hells  stxike,  and  it  is  the  first 
mate's  wateh  on  dock.  The  mate  comes 
walking  aft 

"  Get  the  ship  tidy,  Hr*  Cameron^''  says 
the  captain;  'Uhe  .wind's  dropping  off." 
Then  he  steps  to  the  telegraph.  The  hell 
rings  in  the  eBgine^Toom^  and  the  hand  of 
the  dial  points  to  ^  Full  speed  ahead." 

There  is  an  instant  commotion  helow. 
The  shovels  b^gin  to  work,,  and  the  slam- 
ming of  iron  doors  is  heard. 

The  captain  tarns  to  the  mate. 

**  Any  seals  been  seen ) " 

''Yesy  sir;  Daiidson  saw  four  in  the 
morning  watch." 

''Did  he  take  their  course  1  How  were 
they  making  1 " 

''  Something  like  half  a  point  more  to  the 
westward,  sir."  . 

**  Keep  that  oouise,  Mr.  Cameron,''  says 
the  captain.  And--<— »  ^'Thero'sthe  steward." 

He  descends  for  breakfast  and  we  follow 
him.  Coffee,  fried  ham,  bread,  butter,  and 
ship's  biscuit  compose  our  fare,  to  which 
five  of  us  sit  down. 

"  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  steam 
up,  Mr.  Brown ) "  says  the  captain  to  the 
engineer — "  Chief,"  as  he  is  called  by  the 
ship's  company* 

"  Twenty  minutes,  sir,"  says  he  promptly, 
and  keeps  a  forkful  of  ham  under  his  nose, 
as  he  looks  across  the  table  expectantly. 
Bat  the  captain  is  not  in  a  talkative  frame, 
so  the  chief  buries  the  ham  and  half  the 
.  fork  with  it^  and  the  conversation  for  the 
meal  closes. 

When  we  .reach  the  deck  once  more, 
after  our  twenty  minutes'  repast^  the  wind 
has  already  slipped  away.  The  sea  lies  like 
a  sheet  of  pearl;  a  very  shadow-glass  for 
the  feathered  world*  Mollies  sweep  around 
us,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  cook's 
pipe.  Here  and  there  a  great  grey,  yellow- 
beaked,  yellow-legged  burgie  cireles  us  with 
a  dissonant  croaks  And  far,  far  astern  sit 
flocks  of  lovely  snowbirds,  showing  on  the 
broken  water  of  oor  wake  like  a  fairy  fall 
of  water-lilies. 

Aloft,  also,  circling  over  the  crow's-nest, 
are  a  score  of  sea-swallows.  And  over  the 
starboard  bow  two  or  three  boatswain  birds 
are  hovering. 

The  fireman  is  shovelling  again;  the 
furnace  doors  slam  loudly,  and  an  extra 
mass  of    smoke    pours  from  the  funneL 


Then  a  tremor  runs  through  the  ahip,  ssd 
the  screw  begins  to  turn  with  a  long-draviL 
"  whic-whooch  "  as  it  scoops  ap  the  water. 

I  step  forward  to  the  forepeak,  when 
Mackintosh,  a  barpooner,  is  spjipg  the 
horizon  with  the  forecastle  gTntiaeB.  Hie 
first  is  ascending  the  main  radines  to  the 
crow.  The  ship  vibrates  aoothinglj  to  tk 
action  of  the  engines,  and  t]ie  water  phsks 
merrily  at  our  bow. 

Lotting  ahead,  I  see  the  cryatal  anzfue 
of  the  ocean  breken  by  an  animal,  A  hUtf 
something  rises,  and  now  it  is  a  floe-ia:. 
It  swims  across  us,  and  as  we  near,  dim; 
appearing  again  astern  with  the  suddensai 
of  a  sunk  bottle. 

Many  of  these  pretty  little  creatures  «? 
see  sporting  about  at  the  ice-edgea  Ail 
now  in  front  of  us  are  three  black-and-wLr^ 
*'roches"  or  little  auks.  These  are  qpml 
little  birds  with  a  peculiarly  pleasing  omiu. 
They  find  a  great  difficulty  in  rising  bm 
the  surface,  for  their  wings  are  very  snail 
and  fin-like.  Tet  I  have  seen  floda  d 
them,  when  in  full  flight  from  Greenhnd  to 
their  feeding  grounds,  flying  at  notius^ 
short  of  forty  xniles  an  hour. 

They  await  our  approach  with  few  s^ 
of  fear,  taking  us  to  be  a  whale,  no  doabt; 
but  when  not  more  than  twenty  yad; 
away  t)iey  are  seired  with  a  sadden  fngti 
try  to  rise,  fail,  and  finally  diva.  Oi^ ; 
they  dive,  too!  And  what  a  8tzaDge.j 
beautiful  effSect  they  have  I  See  them  fr 
down,  their  wings  going  like  fins,  and  Xhez 
whole  body,  in  fact  the  whole  ^rel 
by  their  pinions,  of  the  bluest  bine, 
the  sea  seem  colourless. 

I  am  still  watching  them  when  there  h 
a'  shout  from  the  mast-head.  £very  ejt 
looks  up.  I  see  the  first  leaning  over  tta 
rim  of  the  nest.  And  now  he  shonts  to  tb« 
captain : 

"  Seals  on  the  port  bow,  sir  1 " 

'*  Seals ! "  says  each,  and  there  v  a  lort 
of  choked  huzsah  from  the  deck. 

''What  do  you  make  of  themt"*  bb^s 
out  the  captain.  And  then :  '*  Starboard  t 
little !  Steady  as  you  go  I  *  to  the  man  at 
the  wheel. 

"  Seems  to  be  a  big  body  of  them,  sir/ 
cries  the  mata  '^But  they^  a  good  hsi 
off." 

The  captain  signs  to  Mackintosh  to  tab 
the  bridge,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  i^ 
going  aloft  up  the  ratlines. 

The  firat  sees  him,  hastily  packs  up  the 
long  glass,  opens  the  lid  of  Uie  nest,  ac^i 
tumbles  out.  He  stands  at  tiie  topgalbut 
crossbar  and  waits. 
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A  short  conversation  and  the j  divide ; 
the  first  descending  with  all  rapidity,  like  a 
cat  down  a  strught  ^e-tnink. 

I  await  him  on  the  half -deck. 

*'  Tes,  sir,  we've  hit  'em.  In  two  hours 
we'll  he  working  through  the  edge  of  them. 
And  if  the  captton  goes  off  a  hit,  for  a 
patch  yonder,  we'll  ho  drawing  hlood  in  the 
imride  of  an  hour." 

I  really  cannot  help  giving  a  slight 
huzzah,  and  follow  it  by  a  hand  over  hand 
up  the  main-brace. 

The  first  has  gone  forward,  and  the  men 
who  should  be  below  are  now  all  on  deck, 
dressed  in  a  strange  variety  of  toggery. 
Some  surround  the  mate,  and  others  are 
fighting  almost  heatedly  for  the  possession 
of  the  focsle  glasses. 

The  captain,  after  a  long  look,  now  shifts 
our  course,  and  calls  down : 

^  All  hands  ready  for  sealing ! " 

"Ay,  ay,  sir!"  says  the  first,  and 
immeduitely  there  is  bedlam. 

Every  one  hastens  below,  and  the  noise 
rising  shortly  through  the  main  hatch  is 
like  the  clatter  of  an  army  of  young  starlings 
whose  respective  parents  have  been  taking 
a  half-hour  off. 

Time  slips  past;  and  the  fore-part  is  now 
crowded  with  men  fully  prepared  and 
waiting.  The  boats,  long  since  cleared  of 
the  whale  tackle,  are  now  famished  with 
seal  clubs,  and  provisions  and  water-cask 
in  case  of  necessity  in  the  lockers.  Most 
of  the  men  are  in  white  canvas  jumpers  and 
wide  half-trousers.  Their  towing-lines  and 
long,  curved  flinching-knives  are  at  their 
middle&  A  dangerous-looking  crowd  they 
make  of  sixty  men  odd. 

I  am  prepared  also.  My  rife  and  am- 
munition are  lying  on  the  engine-room  top. 
I  have  a  supply  of  tobacco,  and  my  pockets 
are  full  of  biscuits. 

We  are  nearing  the  first  patch  of  seals, 
and  now  little  more  than  fifty  yards  separates 
us.  There  is  no  order  from  the  crow's-nest 
to  lower  away,  so  the  rifles  take  up  a 
position  at  the  bow. 

They  are  now  quite  near.      How  the 
creatures  stare  1    I  count  six  of  them,  and 
^notice  one  huge  old  male,  or  grandfather,  as 
the  men  call  these.   Three  of  them  rear  up, 
and— — 

Bang !    Bang ! 

We  seem  to  have  fired  in  two  parties ; 
and  out  of  six  seals  we  have  only  got  three. 
The  remainder  slip  off  the  ice-edge,  raising 
wreaths  of  broken  water.  The  grandfather 
I  fired  at  remains ;  but  I  pride  myself  un- 
necessarily, for  he  has  three  bullets  in  him. 


^Stop  the  engines  1"  bawls  the  captain. 
''Lower-  away  a  quarter-boat  and  flinch 
those  seals  1    Quick  about  it^  too  I" 

•'Ay,  ay,  sir!" 

The  engines  cease  throbbing,  and  down 
drops  the  port  quarter-boat  with  a  splash 
as  the  f^  are  let.  go.  The  ice-block  is 
astern,  and  the  boat  is  now  pulling  swiftly 
towards  it.  In  two  minutes  the  seals  are 
flinched  and  the  boat  is  alongside.  The 
falls  are  hooked  on ;  the  bell  rings  in  the 
engine-room  ;  there  is  a  dank  of  machinery 
starting ;  the  water  begins  to  chum  white 
round  the  propeller,  and  we  are  off. 

I  look  over  the  taffraO,  as  the  boat  is 
being  hauled  up  by  every  man  that  can  lay 
hand  on  the  ropes.  A  perfect  cloud  of  birds 
hangs  over  the  ice-block  astern ;  a  wheel- 
ing, darting,  shrieking  throng.  Burgles 
and  mollies  fight  thickly  together,  croaking 
and  cackling  with  the  excited  fury  of  a 
French  mob.  Now  and  then  a  great  tern 
swoops  downward  like  a  falcon  into  the 
midst  of  them,  and  engages  on  all  sides. 
Or  a  full  dozen  at  a  time,  when  the  battle 
rages  indeed  with  surpassing  madness. 

But  smaller  and  smaller  grow  the  com- 
batants, and  now  the  noise  of  contest  has 
passed  away. 

We  are  in  the  thick  of  the  seals.  On  all 
sides  we  notice  them  as  black  specks  on  the 
gleaming  ice-blocks.  Some  over  the  star- 
board chains  are  quite  dose  to  us. 

"  Stop  the  engines  I  Spectioneer's  watch 
lower  away,"  calls  down  the  captain. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  I "  in  a  chorus. 

The  orders  are  obeyed  promptly.  The 
starboard  boats  are  slipped,  and  the  men 
are  scrambling  over  the  side  like  mon- 
keys. 

*'  Come  away,  sir  ! "  cries  Davidson,  in  his 
deep,  cheery  voice. 

"  Right,"  say  I.  And  in  ten  seconds  I  am 
in  the  f oresheets. 

The  fialls  are  unhooked.  Davidson  gives 
a  push  with  his  oar,  and  then,  altogether, 
the  six  larch  blades  dip  in  the  sea^  and  at 
each  stroke  gather  a  harvest  of  pearls  out  of 
the  ocean's  depths. 

The  other  boat  is  waiting  for  its  har- 
pobner,  and  the  steersman  is  beginning  to 
swear  volubly.  Oar  men  give  way  with  a 
will,  and  the  boat  flies  on  like  a  torpedo. 

^*  There  goes  the  first's  watch,"  says  one 
of  the  men,  as  two  boats  drop  from  the 
davits,  and  soon  after  slip  from  under  the 
shadow  of  her  lines.  But  no  one  taKes  any 
heed.  Two  seals  are  ahead  of  us.  Their 
heads  hang  over  the  edge,  and  they  seem 
to  be  asleep. 
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The  spectloneer  anships  his  oar,  kaeels 
opposite  me,  and  takes  up  his  rifle. 

"  Stop  rowing,  lads."  And  the  oars  are 
motionless. 

The  boat  steadies.  Oar  eye  seeks  the 
bead.  Two  reports  sound  as  one,  and  the 
seals  shot  through  the  head  lie  as  il  they 
were  still  sleeping.  The  oars  dip  again, 
and  the  boat  crushes  against  the  ice.  No 
time  is  lost  in  the  flinching.  The  blubbered 
skins  are  quickly  aboard,  and  the  men  at 
the  oars. 

Two  great  striped  grandfathers  are  the 
next  Mine  is  not  shot  dead,  gives  a  spas- 
modic jerk,  slips  over  the  edge  into  the  sea, 
and  is  lost. 

Now  we  have  a  large  patch  in  view. 
They  seem  to  be  late  arrivals,  and  as  such 
wide  awake.  There  are  something  like 
twenty,  packed  almost  like  sheep  in  a  pen. 
Their  taDs  are  cocking,  and  those  inland  a 
little  are  making  for  the  edge.  We  shall 
not  likely  get  more  than  a  shot  apiece. 

As  the  rowers  rest,  one  alarmed  ancient 
tumbles  off  with  a  mighty  splash.  And  then, 
with  wild  haste,  the  whole  body  pop  into  the 
sea,  making  the  immediate  circle  like  a 
boiling  cauldron. 

"  WeU,  lads,  that's  good-bye,"  says  David- 
son, laying  down  his  rifle  and  taking  the 
stroke  oar  again.  '<  We*U  be  a  long  time 
afore  we  fill  up  with  them,  boys." 

The  next  are  somewhat  wakeful  too ;  but 
the  crew  yell  ''Lie !  liel  lie !  lie  1  lie  1"  in 
deafening  concord.  Sufficienti  one  would 
think,  to  frighten  the  entire  inhabitants  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Not  so,  however;  it 
has  a  good  effect,  seeming  to  bewilder,  or 
mesmerise  the  creatures  into  a  state  of 
semi-quietness. 

We  get  four  out  of  six  by  this  means,  and 
are  well  pleased. 

We  are  now  approaching  a  round  dozen 
of  beauties,  mostly  all  grandfathers.  They 
have  been  some  time  on  the  ice.  They  see 
us ',  they  stare  at  us,  but  they  will  not  so 
much  as  lift  their  heads. 

"  Now,  sir,"  says  Davidson  to  me,  "  shoot 
clean.  Nowounders;  and  we've  that  lot^ 
and  a  full  boat  too." 

''All  rights"  say  I,  "mind  your  eye 
too." 

"Fll  do  that,  sir.  And  if  so  be  you 
wounds  first  I'll  have  a  pound  o'  baccy  from 
ye." 

"  Done !  And  I'll  have  the  bear's  teeth 
in  your  chest." 

"All  right,  sir.  A  poimd  o'  cabin 
baccy,  mind,"  and  he  chuckles  deeply  in- 
side himself. 


it 


Stop  rowing,"    The  men  rest^  and  the 
boat  glides  on. 

Davidson  fires  firsts  The  heads  rbe  at 
once.  But  the  one  shot  liae  still,  so  the 
others  take  courage  from  the  fact,  think  it 
is  all  right,  and  sink  again. 

I  take  the  next  one,  and  the  same  thing 
happens,  only  there  are  now  two  lying  qmet 
to  ensure  courage.  The  first  one^  however; 
that  is  wounded,  we  know  is  the  signal  for 
dispersal  So  we  take  time»  shooting 
alternately.     And  now  the  last  soal  is  deai 

The  flinchers  scramble  on  to  the  iee^  snd 
set  to  work  with  the  quickness  of  experti. 
And  one  by  one  the  heavy  skins  are  thrown 
into  the  boat,  sinking  her  lower  and  lower. 

"  That's  the  way  to  fill  a  boat^"  cries  tiie 
spectioneer,  stepping  in.  "  Now,  lads,  for 
the  ship  1 " 

We  have  not  been  away  an  hoar  whea 
we  run  alongside  the  "  Narwhal  '*  wiUi 
whaler-like  deftness.  All  save  one  ntt 
scramble  on  board.  Only  three  skins  ue 
on  deck.  The  switch  tackle  is  set  and 
ready ;  the  hook  is  let  down  into  the  boat ; 
two  dcins  are  attached.  "  Sight  I "  cha 
the  man.  The  winch  rattles  merrily,  and 
up  they  come,  falling  flop  on  the  half-deck 
They  are  unhitched|  and  the  process  re- 
peated. 

In  eight  minutes  we  are  away  again,  witii 
the  cook  and  a  fireman  watching  ns  jesknialy 
over  the  chains. 

Thus  the  hours  slip  by,  and  the  pile  of 
skins  rises  steadily  on  the  half-deck.  X? 
one  has  time  to  feel  tired.  We  have  made 
five  journeys  and  are  returning  for  the  sixth 
time.  It  is  eleven  thirty  a.m.  At  eleven 
forty-five  I  spring  on  deck,  and  for  the 
sixth  time  the  switch  tackle  empties  oar 
freight 

'*  Are  you  coming;  sir  t"  criea  DaTidso]^ 
as  he  prepares  to  go  over  the  side. 

"  Wait  i "  sing  I.     '<  Fm  out  of  tobaeeo." 

I  plunge  hastily  down  the  oompsmao, 
and  seize  a  lump  of  the  captain's  thst  liai 
on  the  table.  And  now  we  are  off  for  thi 
seventh  time. 

But  the  fifteenth  of  June  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  It  is  almost  midnight.  The  fieiy 
sun  is  low  down  on  the  rim  of  the  harison, 
lippiug  the  sea.  Sunset  and  sunrise  com- 
mingling are  sheeting  the  heavens  in  sor- 
passing  splendour.  The  water  is  ablaae  with 
light.  It  seems  aa  if  the  dome  above  us 
were  the  window  of  a  vast  volcano.  The 
ice  crystals  gather  in  the  mysteries  of  colour, 
and  far  off  the  glittering  ice-field  dothes 
itself  in  the  melting  glories  of  dreamland. 

The  "Narwhal"  alone  Ues  dark  sgsinst 
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the  emeTftld  and  crimson  northward,  every  | 
ratline  ahowing  with  the  deamesa  of  a 
gossamer  thread  on  a  anmmer^s  morning. 

"Ay,  air,*  says  Davidson,  '4t'8  amazin' 
beantifQl.    It  do  be." 

'•  Yes,"  say  I,  "  it  ia.*'    And  that  is  aU. 

The  boat  slips  on,  and  now,  slowly,  very 
slowly  the  great  blazing  orb  rises  upward, 
and  the  fifteenth  of  Jnne  is  ended. 


BBmSH  SNAKE  LOBE. 

StJPKBLATiVB  ophiolatry  died  in  Britain 
witli  the  Ditids ;  a  Dmid  himself  being, 
accozding  to  Da  vies's  translation  of  Taliessin, 
Appendix  6,  "•  •  •  Dmid  .  .  .  architect 
.  .  •  prophet  • .  •  serpent — Gnadr."  Per- 
haps the  single  direct  survival  of  the 
worship  is  the  belief  in  Cornwall  and  Wales 
that  snakesmeet  in  companies  on  Midsummer 
Eve,  join  their  heads  together,  and,  by 
hissing,  f  oim  a  kind  of  bubble  round  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  and  so  continuing  to 
hiss  and  blow  on  the  said  bubble,  cause  it 
to  fall  off  at  the  tail,  whan  it  immediately 
hardens  and  resembles  a  glass  ring.  This 
ring,  worn  as  an  amulet^  is  supposed  to 
confer  prosperity,  success  in  law  matters, 
safety  of  person,  and  other  advantages,  on 
a  lucky  finder.  Curiously  enough,  Pliny, 
Nat  ffist,  Bk.  29,  Ch.  12,  gives  a  similar 
account  of  the  origin  of,  and  credulities 
connected  with,  this  snake  ring,  or  egg — 
anguinum  ovum — amongst  the  people  of 
the  Gallic  provinces^  instructed  by  their 
Druids;  adding  that  it  is  totally  omitted 
by  the  Oreek  authors.  He  gives  an  account 
of  one  that  he  actually  saw,  but  this  really 
appears  to  have  been  the  shell — marine  or 
fossil — of  the  echinus  marinus  (sea-urchin), 
for  Camden^  '' Biitannia^"  1695,  p.  684, 
says  of  the  real  stones : 

"  They  are  small  glass  annulets,  commonly 
about  half  as  wide  as  our  finger-rings,  but 
much  thicker ;  of  a  green  colour  usually, 
tho'  some  of  them  are  blue,  and  others 
curiously  wav'd  with  blue,  red,  and  white. 
I  have  also  seen  two  or  three  earthen  rings 
of  this  kind,  but  glaz'd  with  blue,  aod 
adom'd  with  transverse  streaks  or  f  urrom^ 
on  the  outside.'' 

Daviesy  *'MythoL  and  Bites  of  the  British 
Druids,"  1809,  p.  211,  writes  of  these 
stones,  called  Glain  Naidr — ^Le.,  adderglass — 
that  they  **  were  artificial,  can  hardly  admit 
of  a  doubt,  though  some  have  hastily  con- 
founded them  with  certain  productions  of 
nature.  We  find  some  of  them  blue,  some 
whiter  a  third  sort  green,  and  a  fourth 


regularly  variegated  with  all  these  sorts  of 
colours,  but  still  preserving  the  appearance 
of  glass,  whilst  others  again  were  composed 
of  earth,  and  only  glazed  over."  In  fact  he 
regards  the  Ovum  Anguinum  as  the  Insigne 
Druidis,  or  distinguishing  mark  of  a  Druid, 
quoting  Aneurin,  the  bard,  who  sang^ 
"  Lively  was  the  aspect  of  him,  who,  in  his 
prowess,  had  snatched  over  the  ford  that 
iuTolyed  ball,  which  casta  its  rays  to  a 
distance,  the  splendid  product  of  the  adder, 
shot  forth  by  serpents." 

The  phrase,  *' snatched  over  the  ford," 
again  singularly  connects  the  British  and 
Gaulish  superstitions,  for  Pliny  remarks 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  finder  to  put 
running  water  between  the  snakes  and  him- 
self. 

Examples  of  the  glain  are  frequently 
found  in  ancient  British  tumuli;  and, 
doubtless,  symbolised  the  resurrection,  for 
Meilyr,  another  bard,  calls  Bardsey  ''The 
holy  island  of  the  Glain,  in  whidi  there 
is  a  fair  representation  of  a  resurrection." 

There  are  offshoots  of  the  original  super- 
stition. Bichard  Carew,  in  his  **  Survey  of 
ComwaD,"  writes:  "The  country  people 
have  a  persuasion  that  snakes  here  breathing 
upon  a  hazel  wand  produce  a  stone  ring  of 
blue  colour^  in  which  there  appears  the 
yellow  figure  of  a  snake,  and  that  beasts  bit 
and  envenom'd  being  given  some  water  to 
drink,  wherein  this  stone  has  been  infus'd, 
will  perfectly  recover  of  the  poison."  Mr. 
Hunt,  in  his  "Popular  Bomances  of  the 
West  of  England,"  says  the  country  people 
now  declare  that  it  is  not  safe  to  venture 
on  the  Downs  at  Land's  End  without  a 
milpreve — possibly  from  millepore — which 
a  correspondent  of  his  affirms  to  be  coralline 
limestone,  the  sections  .of  the  coral  passing 
for  entangled  young  snakes. 

Apart  from  these,  however,  we  have  in 
Britain  many  strange  credulities  regarding 
the  snake ;  strange  in  that  the  reptile  is 
here  insignificant  in  size,  and  comparatively 
weak  in  venom;  though  occasionaUy, 
withal,  a  suggestion  of  reverence  may  be 
observed  in  connection  with  it,  a  little  due 
to  vague  traditional  worship,  and  somewhat 
bom  of  physical  repugnance.  In  Sussex, 
they  say  these  lines  are  written  on  the 
adder's  belly : 

If  I  conld  bear  as  well  as  see 

No  man  or  beast  should  pass  by  me. 

A  belief  in  the  deafness  of  the  adder  is,  or 
was,  a  vulgar  error  throughout  the  coun^ ; 
if,  in  truth,  it  was  confined  to  the  vulgar, 
for  Bandolph,  in  '\The  Muses'  Looking^ 
glass,"  16S8,  act  li.,'  scene  3,  has,  "  How 
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bloet  the  adders  that  have  no  ears  1 "  There 
are«  too,  many  variants  of  the  following 
proverbial  rhjme  still  current : , 

"If  I  coald  bear  and  tbou  couldst  see, 
There  would  none  live  but  you  and  me," 
As  the  adder  said  to  the  blindworm. 

Here  are  two  more  errors,  for  the  blind- 
worm,  so  called,  has  eyes,  and  is  not 
venomous.  It  has  another  name,  slightly 
more  appropriate,  slow -worm,  but  the 
harmless  bob-tailed  creature,  a  link  between 
the  lizard  and  snake,  is  better  called  long- 
cripple  in  the  West  Country. 

Near  Leeds  they  say  that  when  a  snake 
crosses  the  path  rain  is  near ;  and  in  West 
Saasez  to  kill  the  first  snake  you  see  in  the 
year  gives  you  power  over  your  enemies  for 
a  twelvemonth,  or  its  skin  hung  up  in  the 
house  brings  good  luck  to  the  tenant.  In 
Shropshire,  the  dragonfly  is  the  supposed 
harbinger  of  the  adder^  and  is  consequently 
called  the  Ether's  Nild  or  Needle,  and  the 
Ether's  Mon  (man)  in  various  parts  of  the 
county.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight  they  give  the 
insect  the  name  snakestanger  for  a  like 
reason.  A  sickly-looking  person  with  a 
ravenous  appetite  is  said  to  have  a 
**  nanny- wiper  "  in  his  or  her  stomach,  and 
the  only  way  to  lure  it  forth,  say  the 
Sussex  people,  is  to  fill  a  saucer  with  milk 
and  lie  near  it  with  the  mouth  open, 
feigning  sleep.  The  nanny -wiper  will 
shortly  creep  forth  to  drink  the  liquor, 
and  may  then  be  killed.  In  the  North 
Country  it  is  believed  that  if  a  native  of 
Ireland  draw  a  ring  round  a  toad  or  adder, 
the  creature  cannot  get  out,  and  will  die 
there;  but,  in  the  West  Country,  one 
should  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  within 
the  ring,  and  repeat  the  first  two 
verses  of  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm,  Mr. 
Hunt  states  that  he  once  saw  a  snake 
not  yet  dead  within  a  circle,  and 
was  told  by  a  gardener  that  the  creature 
had  been  so  charmed.  Gerard*  in  his 
"  Herball,"  follows  Pliuy  in  the  idea  that 
the  ash-tree  is  so  obnoxious  to  the  snake 
that  it  will  sooner  pass  through  a  circle  of 
fire  than  a  ring  of  the  leaves  of  that  tree ;  but 
Culpepper  says,  *'  The  contrary  to  which  is 
tho  truth,  as  both  my  eyes  are  witness.'' 
At  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire,  at  the 
present  time,  a  snake,  however  maimed,  is 
invariably  hung  securely  over  the  bough  of 
the  nearest  tree,  so  that  it  may  not  escape, 
for  the  belief  lingers  here,  as  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  that  the  crawling  thing 
cannot  die  until  sundown. 

As  a  curative  agent  the  snake,  dead  or 
alive,  is  thought  highly  ot     In  Suffolk 


they  hold  that  goitre  may  be  cored  in  Hk 
following  manner.  Let  a  second  posos 
hold  the  common  snake  by  its  head  asd 
tail,  and  draw  it  slowly  nine  times  aetos 
the  diseased  neck ;  but,  after  every  thjid 
time,  the  creature  must  be  allowed  to  m?  1 
about  awhile.  It  must  afterwards  be  {c: 
alive  into  a  bottle,,  which  should  be  tigkj 
corked  and  buried — ^the  swelling  will  irastc 
with  the  snake.  Some  say  that  the  sntk-: 
should  be  killed,  and  its  skin  worn  vmL 
the  neck.  In  other  parts  of  Suffolk  i 
Snake's  Avel  (skin)  is  worn  inside  the  k 
for  headache.  Mr.  Black,  in  his  "Fcii 
Medicine,"  states  that  an  old  fnan  osed  k 
sit  on  the  steps  of  King's  CoU^  Chapda: 
Cambridge  selling  snake,  sloughs  (seLf-os 
skins)  for  the  same  complaint.  In  soir. 
places,  he  goes  on  to  say,  it  is  uaedh 
extracting  thorns,  but  its  virtue  isrepelbt 
not  attractive.  For  instance,  a  sbG^ 
bound  on  the  wounded  palm  of  the  hid 
would  drive  the  thorn  through  to  the  bad 
On  the  other  hand,  the  old  herhalki 
believed  in  innumerable  preventires  d 
cures.  Viper's  Bugloes  was  said  to  be  boti 
Devil's  Bit^  Flower  de  Luce,  St  Jok': 
Wort^  Hedge  Mustard,  Mithridate  Mustard, 
Tormentil  or  Septfoil,  were  all  said  to  expei , 
venom;  but  the  crowning  virtue  r« 
possessed  by  the  crab-apple,  acoordiiigtoi 
recipe  current  before  the  Conquest^  p 
served  in  MS.  HarL  585,  and  tnzubtai 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  Cockayne  in  bs 
''Leechdoms,  Wortcunning^  and  Staicnf't,* 
thus: 

This  (crab-apple)  ia  the  wort  which 

Wergule  higbt ; 

Thi«  aeat  the  leal 

Over  seas  ridse  ' 

Of  other  miscnief 

The  malice  to  mend. 

These  nine  can  match  on 

'Gainst  nine  n^ly  poisons. 

A  worm  sneakmg  came 

To  slay  and -to  slanghter ; 

Then  took  np  Woden 

Nine  wondrous  twigs. 

He  smote  then  the  nadder 

Till  it  flew  in  nine  bita. 

There  ended  it  the  crab-ap{>le 

And  its  venom,  that  never  it 

8hoald  more  in  house  come. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  the  context  tbi; 
the  "  nine  ugly  poisons "  incladed  sna^^  i 
venom  and  other  violent  disordeis  of  tbs  ^ 
blood;  the  ''nine  wondrous  twigs'*  ho-H , 
Mugwortj  Waybroad,  Steem  (waterews,! ' 
Attorlothe,  I^ettle,  Maythen,  ^eigol^ 
Chervil,  and  FenneL 

In  conclusion,  these  credulities  bmj  ^ 
mentioned.  When  a  dqg  or  tame  beast  is 
bitten  by  an  adder,  the  wound  ehoald  be 
washed  with  milk  from  an  Irish  cow,to  w^ 
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a  core.  A  hair  placlced  from  the  tail  of  a 
liviog' horse  and  immezsed  in  water  pro- 
duces a  water-enake  —  in  Warwickahire 
they  say  a  leech.  The  hride  or  groom  whose 
path  to  the  church  the  reptile  crosses  will 
be  unhappy.  The  notion  that  snakes  suck 
cows  seems  to  be  not  entirely  devoid  of 
truth  ;  and  the  old  saw : 

liftrch  win*  (wind) 
Wakens  the  ether  and  hlooms  the  whin, 

if  not  absolute  fact,  is  sufficiently  near  for 
a  figuratLve  expression. 
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'*  You  think  I  shall  be  about  again  come 
summer,  sir  1  I'm  picking  up  again  won- 
derful now," 

**  Summer  is  almost  here,  Mrs.  Wilson. 
It  will  be  June  in  a  day  or  two,  you 
see.*' 

*'  Bless  me,  sir,  why  so  it  is.  The  weeks 
do  run  by]  It's  only  the  other  day,  it 
seems,  that  I  took  that  cold;  just  before 
you  came  to  Mary  Combe,  and  you've  been 
here " 

'*  Four  weeks  exactly,  Mrs.  Wilson." 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon,  and  the  sun- 
light was  lying  in  great  bands  of  yellow 
light  across  the  Wilsons'  kitchen.  The 
window  had  a  wide  sill,  full  of  flowering 
geraniums  in  pots,  and  just  under  it  was  a 
sofa— wide^  old-fashioned,  and  comfortable. 
On  the  sofa  lay  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  in  a  chair 
close  to  her,  and  facing  her,  was  Dr. 
Meredith's  assistant 

"7^e  young  doctor,"  which  was  the 
vague  way  in  which,  in  preference  to  the 
more  f orxnal  title  of  ''  Dr.  Godfrey,"  Mary 
Combe  insisted  on  distinguishing  Dr.  Me- 
redith's assistant^  had  altered  a  good  deal 
during  those  four  weeks  of  which  she  spoke. 
No  obvious  alteration  was  perceptible; 
indeed,  nothing  which  to  the  eyes  that 
daily  looked  upon  her  in  Mary  Combe 
could  be  called  alteration  at  all.  For  it 
was  in  expression  alone  tiiat  the  change 
lay,  and  Mary  Combe  perceptions  took  no 
account  of  such  trifles  as  expression. 

The  strong  month  that  had  been  such  a 
feature  of  Althea  Godfrey's  face  had  slightly 
changed  its  curves.  There  was  the  same 
strength  about  them  stiU,  but  a  tiny  down- 
ward set  of  the  corners  had  made  it  obstinate 
instead  of  firm,  and  self-willed  instead  of 


self-confident  The  daring  and  mischievous 
glance  characteristic  of  the  defiance  that 
had  shone  in  her  grey  eyes  had  faded, 
leaving  them  still  defiant  enough,  it  is 
true,  but  rather  sombre;  and  &at  eager 
impulsiveness  of  the  whole  face  which 
had  formed  the  leading  hal^  so  to  speak, 
of  its  expression,  was  temporarily  in  abey- 
ance, kept  in  hand  by  the  other  half, 
the  calm,  quiet  self-possession.  The  slight 
figure  was  perhaps  a  trifle  sUghter,  and 
seemed  curiously,  and  yet  not  aggressively 
or  exaggeratedly,  at  home  in  the  grey 
clothes. 

Dr.  Godfrey  smiled  at  Mrs.  WOson  with 
the  words ;  a  smile  that  was  faintly  repro- 
duced on  the  thin  face  outlined  against  the 
red  sofa  chintz. 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  come  very  near  indeed 
to  the  shadow  which  lay  before  her.  Her 
almost  transparent  hands,  her  hollow  eyes, 
and  burning  cheeks  told  unmistakeably  the 
truth,  even  to  unprofessional  eyes. 

She  lay  quite  still  on  her  sofa  for  a 
moment  after  Dr.  Grodfrey  had  spoken, 
and  her  unnaturally  bright  eyes  seemed  to 
be  wandering  from  the  geraniums  to  the 
outlook  above  them.  All  at  once  she  moved 
slightly  and  fixed  them  on  the  young 
doctor's  face  steadily. 

'*  You  do  think  I'm  picking  up  1 " 

She  half  raised  herself  as  she  ended,  as  if 
by  the  gesture  to  get  nearer  to  thd  face 
opposite  her  own,  and  read  it  truly. 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Over  Althea's 
face  passed  a  momentuy  look  of  xmcertainty ; 
and  a  reluctant,  pitying  expression  came 
into  the  grey  eyes.  Tixe  next,  the  un- 
certainty was  gone,  and  a  steady  resolution 
had  taken  its  place^ 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  Mrs.  Wilson." 

Very  firmly  the  words  were  spoken,  and 
very  gently.  Mrs.  Wilson  let  herself  fall 
back  quite  suddenly  on  her  pillows. 

"You  don't  think  I'm  better!  You 
don't  think  I'm  stronger  1 " 

The  words  came  in  a  hoarse  and  hollow 
voice. 

Dr.  Grodfrey  rose,  and  dmwing-  her  chair 
much  nearer,  laid  her  hand  on  Mrs.  Wilson's 
thin  fingers.  They  were  clasped  together 
and  were  trembling. 

*^  I  am  afraid  not,"  repeated  the  young 
doctor  in  the  same  firm  voice,  but  even 
more  gently  than  before.  ''  I  think  it  is 
best  to  tell  you  the  real  trutL  I  do  not 
think  you  will  be  about  again  in  the 
summer.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever 
be  strong  or  well  again." 

Althea's  face  was  full  of  a  very  great 
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tenderness ;  her  steady  voice  was  instinct 
with  pity  and  sympathy.  She  watched 
Mrs.  Wilson  intently  as  she  spoke  the  two 
brief  sentences  that  contained  so  much,  and 
she  saw  the  quivering  face  alter  as  she 
watched  it.  But  not  as  she  had  expected 
to  see  it  alter.  A  look  of  relief  came  over 
it,  and  all  the  restless  excitement  was 
smoothed  away  hy  a  contrasting  stillness. 

"Thank  you,  sir!''  The  answer  came 
after  a  long  pause.  "  I  daredn't  ask  you 
before,  but  I  knew  it  was  so ;  and  I  knew 
you'd  tell  me  true.** 

Althea  did  not  speak ;  she  only  laid  her 
hand  again  with  a  reassuring  pressure  on  the 
fingers  that  trembled  far  less  now  than  in 
their  uncertainty. 

From  outside  came  all  the  summer 
sounds ;  the  cheery  life  of  the  village  ;  the 
clatter  of  the  children  just  let  free  from 
school ;  the  chorus  of  birds  in  the  elm-trees 
close  by ;  and  the  stray  note  of  a  distant 
cuckoo. 

"Twenty-three,**  said  Mia  Wilson,  in  a 
low  voice ;  "  that's  Idl  I  am.  It's  young  to 
die  and  leave  it  all.  Does  my  husband 
knowt"  she  added.  "Have  you  told  Tomf 

"Yes,**  said  the  young  doctor  gently, 
"  he  knows." 

Across  Althea  Godfrey's  mind  came  the 
quick  remembrance  of  an  evening  a  week 
before,  when  poor  Tom  Wilson  had  met  her, 
and  stopped  her  with  an  anxious  entreaty 
to  be  told  "  the  truth  about  the  missus." 
And  she  had,  as  tenderly  as  she  might,  dealt 
to  him  the  bitter  blow  he  had  dreaded  for 
months. 

A  long  dgh  of  relief  was  the  only 
answer. 

"  Him  and  me,  we've  been  very  happy," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice. 

Althea  rose  and  took  Mrs.  Wilson's  thin 
hand  very  tenderly  in  hers.  "  Good-bye," 
she  said  gently.  "I  thixik  you'll  like  best 
to  be  left  alone  now." 

"Good-bye,"  was  the  answer,  "and  thank 
you  for  telling  me.  Thank  you  ever  so 
much." 

Althea  held  the  thin  hand  a  moment 
longer,  and  then  she  laid  it  down  and  went 
out  of  the  room  into  the  summer  sunlight. 
Her  face  was  r%ther  pale,  and  all  its  sterner 
curves  were  absorbed  and  lost  for  the 
moment  in  a  great  pity.  The  sombre 
defiance  in  her  eyes  was  subdued  by  their 
tender,  sorrowful  gravity. 

She  turned  sharply  to  her  left  as  she 
came  out,  and  set  off  at  a  quick  pace  up 
the  hill  to  her  own  rooms  in  the  John- 
sons' house.    She  was  thinking  deeply  as 


she  walked,  and  she  could  hardly  kve 
defined  what  her  thoughts  were  fiud  a; 
she  was  half  unconsdooaly  Vmng  ^ 
through  the  just  past  sorrowful  littk  neae, 
and  tiLe  whole  mystery  of  the  sooot  of 
life  was  in  her  mind.  The  street^  the  m- 
lights  the  cheery  sounds  around  her  «  Ae 
walkedi  were  all  far  away  and  indiitiDet; 
for  the  moment  Mra.  Wilson's  weak  tob 
was  the  only  sound  she  heard. 

"Thea!" 

The  voice  was  close  to  her;  the  tost 
though  low,  quick  and  hard. 

Althea  Godfrey  lifted  her  eyes  shnplf. 
In  that  one  instant  they,  and  with  themlis' 
whole  face,  had  changed.  The defiumcj 
her  eyes  asserted  itself  with  intense  kaxdiwi^  I 
and  the  downward  set  of  the  eomen  of  ki 
mouth  was  emphasized  to  aggressivoieB.  i 

"  Well  r  she  said. 

Dr.  Meredith's  expression  was  soft  mdi  '■ 
pleasanter  than  that  of  his  assistaiii  i, 
change   had  come   over    him  alsa    Sb 
physical  appearance  was   much  implied  i 
He  was  not  nearly  so  haggard,  nor  so  this; 
and  the  "  driven  "  sort  of  look  had  Ifift  te  > 
face  entirely.    It  was  plain,  in  fact,  tbtk  j 
was  no  longer  overworked.     But  thfln  ni 
in  his  expression  a  sort  of  half-nsigiiBiI, 
half-cynical  toleration  which  was  new  to  i^ 
and  seemed  to  influence  every  f eatnn.  ^ 
this,  as  he  faced  Althea,  intensified  until  it 
was  quite  as  aggressive  as  her  own  olvtmi^. 

The  cause  of  the  alteration  in  bimis 
not  far  to  seek.  For  the  past  four  weeb 
had  been  to  him  the  most  difficult  wieb 
he  had  experienced  in  all  his  life.  In  the 
first  place  he  was  now,  at  the  end  of  tfass, 
quite  as  utterly  unable  to  come  to  loj 
conclusion  regarding  the  crisis  which  bd 
been  their  beginning,  as  he  had  bean  is 
that  beginning  itself.  That  thinking 
of  the  subject  which  had  been  inknij^ 
on  the  Sunday  of  Althea's  final  nltotom 
to  him,  had  never  yet  been  carried  throogii 
to  any  practical  end.  Over  and  am  ^ 
he  begun  it  again.  During  long  dnntiato 
the  country,  during  lonely  suppen  o^ 
sleepless  nights,  he  had  approached  the 
whole  difficulty  a&esh,  not  onoe  nor  tvioe, 
but  countless  times. 

Each  time  he  began  he  had  resolved  tbt 
this  struggle  should  be  rewarded  bj  soae 
light  on  the  matter.  But  each  tm^ 
severally,  he  had  failed  to  find  any;  i^d 
had,  with  a  great  and  heavy  despoodenej, 
relinquished  the  effort  again. 

Practically — and  perhaps  this  was  ^ 
sorer  thorn  in  his  side  than  otsd  Itf 
perplexity — he  had  had  to  give  in.  Hi 
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had  been  litendly  oUiged,  as  Althea  had 
prophesied,  to  let  her  assume  the  position 
of  his  assistant.  After  her  own  definite 
public  announcement  of  that  position,  and 
the  assumption  of  its  duties  induded  in  her 
attention  to  Mrs.  Allen's  chOd  and  her 
visit  to  Orchaid  Court,  there  was  no  choice 
for  him  but  to  acknowledge  her  as  such. 
And  having  done  so,  he  could  not,  natur- 
ally, refuse  to  let  her  work.  So,  grudgingly 
and  reluctantly  enough,  he  had  had  to 
apportion  her  her  share  in  his  daily  work, 
and  to  content  himself  in  the  leisure  thus 
produced  with  chafing  vainly  and  helplessly 
against  the  compulsion.  To  Althea  herself 
he  had  attempted  no  further  remonstrance 
whatever.  Indeed,  his  intercourse  with  her 
during  the  past  four  weeks  had  been  as 
slight  as  it  was.  possible  to  make  it.  If 
Althea  believed  tiiat  he  had  meant  the 
words  in  which  he  had  so  angrily  broken 
off  their  engagement  on  that  Sunday,  she 
had  ev«ry  ground  for  her  belief.  His 
professional  orders,  expressed  in  the  briefest 
of  words,  were  the  only  conversation  he 
bestowed  upon  her.  If  he  saw  her  coming 
he  would,  if  possible,  avoid  her;  if  he 
called  at  her  door  he  would  scarcely  ever 
enter  it,  and  if  he  passed  her  in  the  village 
during  the  day,  it  was  with  the  greeting  he 
would  have  bestowed  on  an  acquaintance 
whom  he  desired  to  keep  at  the  most  careful 
arms'  length. 

His  whole  attitude  to  her  was  one  of 
semi  -  resigned,  semi -cynical  tolerance  of 
an  unavoidable  ill;  an  attitude  which 
naturally  enough  had  left  on  his  face  the 
traces  before  alluded  to. 

Perhaps  his  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
enhanced  a  little  by  the  fact  that  his 
assistant  had  become  during  these  four 
weeks  very  popular  in  Mary  Combe. 

It  had  only  needed  a  very  few  days  to 
gain  for  Dr.  Godfrey  every  one's  good  word. 
The  slight,  grey-dad  figure  had  been  greeted 
with  appredative  smiles  and  nods,  even 
on  that  first  Sunday  of  all,  when  Dr. 
Meredith's  assistant  was  met  returning 
from  Orchard  Court. 

The  charm  inherent  in  Althea  Godfrey's 
grey  eyes  and  attractive  face  had  been  felt 
at  once  by  men  and  women  alike.  Of  the 
two,  the  women — ^possibly  through  that 
afi^ity  of  sex  of  which  they  never  dreamed 
— were  the  more  susceptible  to  it.  But  the 
men  were  loud  enough  and  genuine  enough 
in  their  praise  of  ''the  young  chap's 
straightforward  ways,"  which  adjective 
conveyed  the  highest  form  of  commendation 
known  in  Mary  Combe. 


Altogether,  his  assistant's  presence  in 
Mary  Combe  was  now  a  wdl-established 
and  much-appreciated  Isct,  and  there  were 
few  days  on  which  unwelcome  proofs  of 
this  faUed  to  present  themselves  for  Dr. 
Meredith's  notice. 

A  small  schoolchild  danced  up  to  Althea 
now  as  they  stood  there,  and  the  smiling 
recognition  with  which  it  was  dismissed 
lent  an  extra  touch  of  acerbity  to  Dr. 
Meredith's  tone  as  he  said  shortly : 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?" 

''Mr&  Wilson,"  was  the  short  reply. 
"What  do  you  want!" 

His  assistant  spoke  to  Dr.  Meredith  in  a 
voice  that  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side 
of  cordiality.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  realise  that  this  was  the  same  individual 
who  had  stood  by  Mrs.  Wilson  but  ten 
minutes  before. 

''  I've  been  to  your  rooms,"  he  answered 
with  apparently  irrelevant  terseness.  ''  Can 
you  go  to  Stoke  Vere  this  afternoon  f  Tm 
sent  for  to  Fern  Morton." 

"Stoke  Yerel"  repeated  his  assistant, 
carelessly  enough.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  I  can. 
What  is  it  t" 

As  she  spoke  Althea  Godfrey  was  play- 
ing with  a  little  stick  she  carried ;  balanciug 
it,  with  a  sort  of  ostentatious  indifference, 
first  on  the  palm  of  one  hand  and  then  on 
the  other. 

"What  is  itt"  she  repeated,  somewhat 
sharply,  as  Dr.  Meredith  did  not  at  once 
reply. 

"Miss  Swinton,"  he  said;  ''Bose 
Swinton." 

Althea  Godfrey  was  in  the  act  of  trans- 
ferring the  stick  from  one  hand  to  the 
other.  She  paused,  sharply  and  suddenly ; 
the  stick  dropped  from  her  hands  and  fell 
with  a  little  datter  into  the  dusty  road. 
She  raised  the  grey  eyes  which  had  till 
now  been  fixed  on  the  knots  in  the  stick  to 
Dr.  Meredith's  face.  She  scanned  it  with 
a  quick,  startled  scrutiny — a  scrutiny  that 
she  had  never  bestowed  on  it  siuce  her 
arrival  in  Mary  Combe. 

He  was  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
look,  for  he  was  staring  over  her  shoulder, 
with  an  abstracted  look  in  his  eyes. 

"Can  you  go  at  oncel'*  he  added,  in 
a  tone  the  sharpness  of  which  had  a  slight 
ring  of  anxiety. 

Althea  Godfrey  moved  her  eyes  from  his 
face  as  suddenly  as  she  liad  raised  them. 
Then  she  stooped  and  very  deliberately 
picked  up  her  stick ;  not  raising  her  head 
again  when  she  had  done  so,  but  keeping 
her  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  ground. 
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"Who  is  Miss  Rose  SwintonT'  she 
aali,  Bhe  spoke  slowly,  vod  tkere  "was  a 
tone  in  ber  voice  which  was  strange  to  it. 
"I  thought  your  only  patient  at  Stoke 
Vere  was  an  old  clergyman ! " 

Dr.  Meredith  made  an  inarticulate  sound 
of  impatience. 

"Old  clergymen  have  heen  known  to 
possess  families,''  he  said  sarcastically. 
"This  is  his  daughter,  his  only  daughter. 
Now,  can  you  go  at  oncel"  he  added 
sharply.  "Because  if  not,  sny  sol  I'll 
go  myself.  I  fully  intended  to  go  myself 
until  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  when  this 
Fern  Morton  mes^ge  came^     Plague  it  1 " 

The  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of 
keen  vexation  and  irritation. 

Althea's  hands  clenched  suddenly  round 
her  stick.  There  was  unusual  feeling  of 
some  sort  in  the  gesture,  and  also  in  her 
voice  as  she  said  e?en  more  slowly  than 
she  had  spoken  before : 

"  Yes,  I'll  go  at  once*    What  is  wrong  %  " 
'*  I  don't  luLOw,  that's  the  worst  of  it. 
The  pots  was  absurdly  indefinite.    How- 
ever, you'll  see." 

Althea  made  a  movement  of  assent  with- 
out lifting  her  face,  which  was  still  fixed  on 
the  road. 

"I'll  send  William  with  the  cart  to 
Johnsons'  for  you  at  once,  then,"  he  added, 
and  turned  sharply  away  to  carry  out  his 
words. 

Althea  meanwhile  walked  up  the  hill 
very  rapidly,  her  face  still  bent  on  the 
ground. 

Arrived  at  her  own  rooms  she  electrified 
Mrs.  JdbnMon  by  reusing,  with  a  brusque- 
ness  of  manner  the  good  woman  had  never 
before  heard  from  her  lodger,  the  afternoon 
tea  which  was  standing  waiting  for  her.  On 
the  daily  prepaxation  of  this  refreshment 
Althea  had  at  her  arrival  insisted  with 
some  energy,  The  arrangement  was  diffi- 
cult for  Mrs.  Johnacm  to  grasp  at  first,  and 
f  urthcfrmore  she  had,  as  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Green,  "never  knowed  no  gentleman  so 
particular  to  his  tea  "  as  the  young  doctor. 
This  fact  made  it  the  more  difficult  for  her 
to  grasp  the  circumstances  now,  and  she 
decided  slowly,  as  from  the  shop  she  watched 
Dr.  Godfrey  spring  quickly  into  the  dog- 
cart, that  something  of  |^ve  moment 
indeed  must  have  occurred. 

The  di^-cast  was  driven  by  William, 
Dr.  MerecUth's  loquacious  and  invaluable 
man.  This  loquacity  was  apt  to  reach  its 
flood  when  he  drove  "  the  young  doctor." 
He  had  a  certain  awe  of  his  master  which 
somewhat  stinted  his  flow  of  woords.    But 


Dr.  Godfrey  was  usually  ready  enon^  ts 
listen  to  the  monologue  which  eonstitated 
William's  conversation,  and  the  word  or 
two  which  were  all  his  listener  ^was  ever 
able  to  insert  were  construed  by  him  Into  a 
gratifying  encouragements 

This  afternoon,  sure  of  a  sympatheli: 
audience,  he  launched,  in  the  first  qnarter  d 
a  mile,  into,  one  of  his  longest  recitals.  It 
lasted  for  some  twenty  minntea  or  bo, 
and  then  a  shock  awaited  William.  H« 
discovered  that  his  usually  ready  liateae; 
had  not  been  listening  at  aU,  aa  was  prorei 
by  the  wondering  face  turned  to  him  wheo 
he  ended  with  a  question.  Dr.  GodfRj 
apologised  abstractedly  for  this,  and  Willian 
relapsed  into  a  sUent  and  injured  anrptiae, 
which  lasted  until  they  tamed  mto  tls 
garden  of  Stoke  Vere  Sectoxy.  It  was  still 
brighter  and  m<^  flowery  now  on  this  Maj 
afternoon  than  it  had  been  when  Di. 
Meredith  had  ridden  over  to  see  Me.  Swia- 
ton  four  weeks  before. 

The    neat,    middle-aged     aervant    wk 
opened  the  door  in  answer  to  Dr.  Grodfrej'! 
ring,  hesitated  a  moment  at  the  eight  of  a  I 
strange  face. 

**  I  am   Dr.   Meredith's  assistant^"  Dr.  . 
Godfrey  said  briefly.    Wi&  a  glance  at  tb  ' 
cart  and  William    the    maid'a    hesitatiac 
vanished.  t 

**  This  way,  please^  sir,**  she  said,  and  Dr  ^ 
Godfrey  followed  her  half-way  down  tk 
long  passage  through  which  Rose  Swintoc  | 
herself  had  preceded  Dr.  Meredith  on  tbst  | 
evening  four  weeks  before,  and  then  up  a . 
short  l^ght  of  stairs  to  a  landing  with  tvo  j 
doors.  The  nearer  of  these  the  maid  opened, 
and  with  the  announcement :  *'  Hie  doctoi, 
if  you  please,  Miss  Rose,''  stood  back  to 
let  the  young  doctor  go  in. 

Althea  Godfrey  entered  a  small,  cheerfol- 
looking  room,  with  a  modem  imitation  of 
an  oak  wainscot  running  roond  it  for  a 
dado.  It  was  furnished  conventiaDallj  | 
enough,  and  chairs  and  tablee  alike  were 
covered  with  the  'miscellaneous  odds  and , 
ends  of  a  girl's  pursuits — ^racquets,  mmc^ 
work-things,  seemed  to  s{>read  themsdres 
everywhere  in  untidy  confusion.  Then 
was  a  large  Are  in  the  grate,  warm  Maj 
afternoon  as  it  was,  and  in  a  beaket-chui, 
drawn  as  close  to  the  fire  as  possible,  wss 
Rose  Swinton,  with  a  shawl  ova  her 
shoulders. 

8he  was  wearing  a  cotton  dress  which, 
though  tumbled,  was  quite  as  smartly  made 
as  the  blue  serge  in  which  she  had  received 
Dr.  Meredith,  and  her  pretty  brown  hair 
showed  signs  of  Jiaving  been  very  xeeentlT 
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twisted  afresh  into  ite  elabonate  coils  tod 
carls.  Her  face  was  flashed  -mih  a  yery 
bright  colour,  and  her  hlue  eyee  shone  with 
a  feTeriflh  light 

With  the  very  first  movement  of  the  door 
she  had  hastily  raised  herself  from  a  crouch- 
ing position,  and  turned  her  face  towards 
[t.  Her  eyes  were  therefore  full  on  Dr. 
Godfrey  at  her  entrance. 

A  flush  of  amazed  incomprehension  shot 
into  them ;  Althea  saw  that  And  she  saw 
sometyng  more ;  something  more  was  very 
visible  in  Rose  Swinton's  eyes,  and  that 
something  was  keen  disappointment. 

**  I  don't  understand,"  she  said  hesitat- 
ingly and  almost  curtly.  "  Is  Dr.  Meredi^ 
away  1  * 

"I  am  Dr.  Meredith's  assistant,  and  I 
have  come  in  his  place." 

Althea  Grodfrey  spoke  with  a  chilling 
precision  which  seemed  to  create  then  and 
there  an  atmosphere  of  antagonism  hetween 
herself  and  the  girl  hefore  her.  But  Rose 
Swinton  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  it.  She 
stared  steadily  at  Dr.  Meredith's  assistant, 
which  occupation  ahsorbed  her  for  several 
seconds. 

''  Won't  you  sit  down  V  she  said  suddenly. 
«  Take  that  chair." 

"That  chair"  was  a  chair  opposite  to 
Rose  Swinton,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hearthrug.  Althea  obeyed  mechanically, 
and  a  moment  later  the  doctor  and  patient 
were  face  to  face. 

Althea  Godfrey  told  herself  that  it  was 
her  professional  duty  to  check  off*,  one  by  one, 
the  details  of  Rose  Swinton's  appearance. 

Rose  Swinton,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  find 
her  curiosity  heightened  by  proximity,  and 
calmly  concluded  her  survey  of  the  young 
doctor* 

Complete  as  the  process  was  in  each  case, 
it  was,  however,  only  momentary.  Scarcely 
three  seconds  had  really  elapsed  before  Rose 
Swinton  spoke. 

''Is  Dr.  Meredith  00  very  busy,  then 9^ 
she  said. 

She  had  not  known  that  the  disappoint* 
ment  had  been  visible  in  her  eyes.  Still 
less  did  she  know  that  her  voice  was  in- 
stinct with  it,  in  too  stroilg  a  measure 
to  let  it  be  mistaken  for  a  moment  by 
the  other  for  the  petulance  of  ill-health. 

Althea's  professional  inspection  had  left 
traces  on  her  face.  Her  expression  had 
become  very  set,  and  that  antagonism 
seemed  to  pervade  every  feature.  Her 
voice  was  even  more  chillingly  measured 
than  before  as  she  said  with  apparently 
unnecessary  emphasis : 


"Very  busy  ?    Oh,  no,  not  specially  so." 

"Oh!" 

The  interjection  contiuned  a  variety  of 
emotions,  in  which,  perhaps,  a  decidedly 
mortified  vanity  was  the  strongest.  Althea 
scrutinised  her  patient  calmly  and  merci- 
lessly with  a  covert  gleam  in  her  eyes, 
while  Rose  Swinton  dragged  her  thick 
shawl  more  closely  round  her  with  an 
irritated  gesture. 

The  movement^  slight  as  it  was,  served  to 
awake  in  Althea  her  profe|sional  instincts. 

''Miss  Swinton,"  she  said  coldly  and 
firmly, ''  I  think  we  had  better  come  to  the 
point.  May  I  ask  you  to  teU  me  what  is 
wrong  with  youl" 

The  curt  professional  tone  was  not  without 
ellect  on  Rose  Swinton.  She  pulled  herself 
languidly  up  in  her  chaii^  and  looked  at 
the  young  doctor  with  a  half-concealed 
deference. 

"  I'm  sure  I  can't  think,*^  she  began  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  **  It  was  father  who  wrote 
to  Dr.  Meredith.  He's  out  now,"  added 
Mr.  Swinton's  daughter  parenthetically. 
« I've  caught  a  cold,  I  think." 

"  Can  you  account  for  it  in  any  way  t  '* 

**Ko.   Unless  it  was  Thursday  afternoon." 

•*You  were  out  in  the  rainf " 

"  I  had  some  people  to  tennis ;  it  pelted — 
you  know  how  it  pelted  on  Thursday ;  and 
Bob  Wallis — do  you  know  the  Wallises  ? 
They  are  at  Ringways — ^Bob  Wallis  is 
rather  a  good  sort" 

«  No." 

The  monosyllable  was  very  curt  and 
clear. 

"  WeU,  he  proposed  that  we  should  play 
just  the  same,  for  a  lark,  you  know ;  and  it 
really  was  a  most  awful  lark.  We  were 
drenched." 

*'Ahl"  Althea's  eyebrows  were  raised 
sharply  as  she  spoke,  and  her  grey  eyes 
beneath  them  were  fuU  of  sarcasm. 


•( 


only  hope^  Miss  SwintOn,  that  Ae  oijoy- 
ment  you  derived  at  the  time  may  prove  a 
compensation  to  you,  for  I  do  not  think  you 
will  find  the  result  give  you  much  pleasure." 

Althea's  curt  tone  grew  even  more  curt 
as  she  put  to  her  patient  a  few  searching 
technical  questions. 

"  Can't  you  do  anything  1"  said  the  girl 
fretfully,  when  the  questions  were  ended. 
"  It's  simply  hateful  to  feel  so  seedy.  I'm 
never  seedy.  And  I  must  be  all  right  to- 
morrow ;  I'm  going  over  to  the  Wallis's  to 
lunch  for  a  return  match,  and  father  wants 
me  to  take  the  choir  practice  in  the  evening, 
too." 

**  You  will  not  think  of  going  out  until 
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I  give  you  leave.  I  will  send  you  some- 
thing directly  I  get  back.  And  Dr. 
Meredith  or  I  will  see  you  to-morrow." 

Althea  made  a  movement  as  if.  she  meant 
to  rise  from  her  chair ;  but  Rose  Swinton, 
who  had  been  looking  sullenly  into  the 
fire  during  the  curtly-expressed  commands, 
turned  her  head  sharply  at  the  mention  of 
Dr.  Meredith's  name,  and  Althea,  scarcely 
knowing  exactly  why  she  did  so,  established 
herself  again  in  it. 

"  You  said  Dr.  Meredith  was  not  yery 
busy  just  now  1  **  * 

••  I  did." 

The  answer  was  not  an  encouragement 
to  pursue  the  subject,  but  Rose  Swinton 
apparently  ignored  that  circumstance. 

''  He  has  you  to  help  him,"  she  remarked. 
''How  long  have  you  been  here,  Dr.  I 

did  not  catch  your  namef"  she  added  in- 
differently. 

'*  My  name  is  Godfrey." 

Althea  had  grown  accustomed  in  the 
past  four  weeks  to  this  half  statement, 
and  had  made  it  quite  calmly  innumerable 
times.  But  at  this  moment  she  spoke  the 
short  syllables  with  an  intense  aggressive- 
nisss. 

"I  have  been  in  Mary  Combe  four 
weeks,"  she  added. 

"Have  yout"  Rose  Swinton's  tone 
was  dry.  She  could  not  have  explained 
the  burning  desire  she  suddenly  felt  to  be 
disagreeable  to  Dr.  Meredith's  assistant. 
She  "  hated  him  "  she  said  to  herself.  "  A 
perfectly  hateful  young  man"  was  the 
designation  she  had  given  Althea  in  her 
own  mind. 

"I  wonder  I  have  not  heard  Dr.  Mere- 
dith speak  of  you,"  she  continued. 


"  Have  you  seen  Jh.  Meredith  oneeaT 
arrival,  then  1 " 

The  question  was  very  Uandly  uked 
and  the  snappish  tone  of  Rose  Swiotai'i 
"  No,  I  have  not,"  was  oddly  incongnmi 

There  was  a  moment's  panse,  snd  thetws 
pair  of  eyes  each  stared  into  the  glowo; 
fire. 

They  formed,  indeed,  a  curions  ecmts^ 
as  did  the  faces  to  which  they  belo&gei 

In  Althea  Godfrey's,  every  featon  m 
set  and  fixed.  In  Rose  Swinton's  vtrsu' 
angry,  uncontrolled  irritation  swept  twIl; 
over  the  mobile,  girlish  face. 

''You  are  a  friend  of  Dr.  Metodith'i,! 
suppose)" 

"  Have  you  any  one  to  look  after  jo&l* 

The  two  questions  broke  the  pa& 
simultaneously.  A  significant  testunonrK 
to  which  was  the  stronger  of  the  two  ifid> 
vidualities  was  given  by  the  fact  tbt£» 
Swinton,  after  a  moment's  hesitatiffli,  dL 
not  repeat  her  decidedly  inquisitive  qoeiya. 
but  answered  the  other  with  a  oertci 
sullen  meekness. 

"  To  take  care  of  me  1 "  she  said.  "Is, 
of  course,  Emily  looks  after  me.  ^. 
showed  you  in.  She  has  been  here  ana ! 
was  a  child.  Didn't  you  know  that  I  is 
alone  here  with  father  t"  she  added,  i: 
an  aggrieved  tone  which  arose  from  tl^ 
reflection  that  she  had  certainly  not  bee 
much  discussed  with  the  young  dodoL 
"But  I  don't  want  taking  care  ol\^ ik 
said  angrily.  "I  tell  you  I  shall  beiT 
right  to-morrow  I " 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen/'  said  AltL« 
composedly,  rising  meanwhile  deddedlj 
from  her  chair.  "  Good  aftemoQD,"  ^ 
continued,  with  cold  suavity. 


Now  Ready, 
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Wbe^  she  knocked  at  her  father's  door, 
Penelope  liateDed  anxioiulj  for  hU  answer. 
Often,  vhen  he  spent  the  night  at  the  farm, 
he  wonld  come  home  early  to  the  Palace, 
and  busy  himself  in  this  solitary  turret. 
No  servants  were  allowed  to  come  here, 
only  Oldcom  managed  at  times  to  tidy  op 
the  few  things  in  the  room,  or  to  renew  the 
woodstack  piled  up  under  the  winding 
stairs.  Very  occasionally,  too,  Penelope 
was  allowed  to  enter,  but  it  was  not  often 
that  ahfl  caied  to  penetnto  the  oheerleea 
abode. 

The  room  iteelf  was  octagon  in  shape,  and 
contained  a  door  leading  out  into  a  small 
shrubbery,  and  another  dooi  opening  into  a 
verydark,  damp  passage.  Across  this  passage 
and  some  yards  lower  down  was  the  partition 
door,  and  this  could  be,  and  generally  was, 
locked  from  the  inside. 

After  waiting  some  time  Penelope  was 
about  to  tnm  away,  when  she  heard  her 
father's  stick  and  his  lame  shuffle  along 
the  passage  floor.     Presently  he  called  out : 

"  What  do  you  want  1 " 

"It's  me — Penelope.  Open,  please.  I 
must  see  yon,  I  mnst  speak  to  yot." 

The  King  alowly  drew  back  the  bolt  and 
Penelope  followed  him  to  the  deeolate  room, 
'  which  was  known  as  his  bedroom.  A  fire 
had  been  lately  lighted  on  the  hearth,  and 
the  flames  shed  some  little  comfort  on  the 
damp,  dreary  walls. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  nowT'  said 


the  old  man,  peering  at  her  from  under  his 
shsggy  brows. 

Penelope  raised  her  head. 

"  I  have  come  to  tell  yon  that  Z  hsTe 
found  your  treasure,  and  that  there  must 
be  an  end  of  all  this  secrecy." 

"  Eh  1  Yon— the  girl  blabbed,  then,  did 
she  I" 

"  No,  she  was  so  much  excited  that  ebe 
walked  there  in  her  sleep,  and  Z  met  her." 

"  It's  mine,"  said  the  King  angrily.  "  It's 
no  business  of  yours — I  won't  have  Grey- 
barrow  meddling  with  it.  Yon  didnt 
believe  me.  Ah  I  Well,  it  was  yoni  great- 
aunt  that  hid  It.  The  story  always  went 
that  she  had  done  it,  and  that  ahe  would 
wtdk  till  it  was  discovered.  Tell  me,  did 
you  hear  her  footsteps  just  now  1 " 

"Bat  you  knew  it  before,  and  yon  let 
me  marry — for  money,"  said  Penelope^  not 
hiding  her  indignation,  and  not  answering 
the  King's  last  remark, 

"  You  and  Greybarrow  never  consulted 
me,  so  yon  were  caught  in  your  own  nets. 
What  is  it  to  me  1 " 

He  laughed  till  Penelope  felt  all  the 
anger  of  which  she  was  capable  risiug  in 
her  heart.  Her  father  had  let  her  sacrifice 
herself  when  he  might  have  saved  her. 

"  You  don't  care  for  anything ;  you  don't 
care  for  me  at  all,  so  that  you  scrape  up 
your  vile  gold,"  she  said  passionately. 

"  That's  a  lie  I  I  care  more  than  you  do 
for  the  honour  of  the  honse.  You  sold  the 
honour  for  gold.  Your  groat-aunt  wouldn't 
have  done  it.'' 

"  We  must  give  that  money  back  to 
Philip  Gillbonks.  He  is  here,  he  has  come 
back,"  said  Penelope  slowly  and  firmly. 

There  was  as  much  obstinacy  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  daughter  as  there  was  in  that 
of  the  father.  The  old  man,  who  had  been 
crouching  over  the  fire,  looked  up  quickly, 
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and  the  Princess  knew  that  she  had  at  last 
touched  a  chord  which  could  vihrate.  Her 
own  happiness  or  sorrow  did  not  move  him 
in  the  least. 

''  Give  hack  the  money  which  is  mine ! 
Qood  Heaven  I    Penel6pe,  are  you  madi " 

"  No — listen,  father.  That  money  must 
he  vetumed.  I  don't  know  how  much  it  is, 
or  how  much  Philip  has  spent  on  these 
repairs.  It  is  a  large  siim,  I  know,  hut  he 
must  have  every  penny  given  hack  to  hii^, 
hecause  I — I  shall  prove  to  him  that  I  was 
forced  to  marry  him,  and  that  when  the 
deht  is  paid  I  shall  leave  him.  Do  yon 
hear  f    Every  penny  must  he  returned." 

**  Good  Heaven  1  Penelope,  you're  mad, 
mad ! "  he  repeated  in  an  excited  tone. 
*'Yoa  married  to  please  Greyharrow  and 
yourself.  I  never  asked  you  to  do  it.  As 
to  giving  the  Winskell  money  to  that 
upstart,  I  won't  do  it^' 

Suddenly  such  a  gleam  of  mad  cunning 
came  into  his  eyes  as  made  Penelope 
shudder,  accustomed  as  she  was  to  his 
strange  ways. 

''  Idsten,  Penzie,  listen,  girL  You've  made 
a  mistake.  You  love  the  other  one.  No 
Winskell  could  marry  a  tradesman.  Cutse 
him  !    Get  rid  of  him,  girl,  and  then-—-*-" 

"  When  every  penny  is  returned,  then 
I  will  see  what  I  can  do,  hut  till  then " 

"  Don't  think  it  possible.  Besides,  how 
much  is  it?  Oh,  it's  no  use  talking  about 
that.  I  mustn't  let  the  tenants  know  we 
are  rich.     It's  bad  enough  as  it  is." 

"I  will  have  that  'money  restored, 
father,"  she  said,  speaking  slowly.  "Don't 
you  think  that  now,  at  last,  I  have  a  will 
as  strong  as  yours?  Don't  you  see  that 
the  law  will  make  you  return  Philip's 
money  if  I  choose  to  appeal  to  it? " 

"  The  law !  Hush,  girl,  keep  away  from 
the  lawyers.  Very  devila  they  are,  all  of 
them.  Keep  away  from  them.  Trust  me. 
I'll  see  you  ate  out  of  this  scrape.  But  the 
gold,  I  can't  give  him  that.  There  are 
other  ways,  other  ways,  child." 

''There  is  no  other  way;  I  shall  come 
here  to-morrow  evening  and  get  your 
answer." 

''Not  here,  Penzie,  come  to  the  farm. 
I  hate  this  old  place  now  you  have  spoilt 
it  so  much.  Greyharrow  is  a  fooL 
Penelope,  don't  tell  him  about  the  money. 
You  BbBXL  be  righted,  girl,  never  fear;  I'll 
do  it.  You  don't  believe  in  me,  but  that's 
Greybarrow's  fault;  he  never  believed  in 
me.  Ohl  but  who  found  the  gold)  He 
didn't  I  believed  the  old  legend;  he 
didnt.     I  knew  the  Winskells  never  did 


anything  without  a  purpose.  That  great- 
aunt  of  yours  buried  her  money  when  h& 
husband  died.  She  did  not  want  her 
second  choice  to  enjoy  it.  She  oatwittad 
them  all.  Gome,  girl,  don't  tell  anj  one, 
and  you'll  be  safe." 

He  bad  now  relapsed  into  mattering 
which  Penelope  hardly  heeded.  Slie  tom^ 
away  repeating  once  more  : 

"  I  shall  come  for  your  answer,  fathc!; 
to-morrow  evening.  If  every  penny  is  n:t 
returned  to  Philip  Gillbanlu,  then  I  inll 
find  a  way  of  forcing  you  to  restore  it." 

When  Penelope's  pride  was  aroused,  it  was 
a  terribly  strong  incentive  to  achievemeot 
If  she  decided  that  somethii^  moat  ht 
done,  the  old  spirit  of  resistance  till  deatSi 
was  awakened  within  her  and  proved  aC- 
powerfuL 

So  at  least  she  thought  as  she  moved 
away ;  but  then  she  under-rated  the  power 
of  the  half -crazy  man  who  was  her  U^tim, 
and  who  in  his  own  mind  was  still  tiie 
true  King  of  Bothery. 

Penelope  now  hurried  away  to  see  after 
Dora,  whom  she  found  still  in  bed,  oertainlj 
better,  though  she  was  very  pale^  and  had 
a  strange,  dull  look  in  her  eyes. 

"You  are  better,  dear;  I  am  ^ad' 
Penelope  had  hidden  all  her  stroi^  esdte- 
ment,  and  now  spoke  gently  and  kindlr 
as  she  stooped  down  to  kiss  the  yomig  gizl 
whose  secret  she  had  stolen. 

"  Yes,  I  feel  tired  and  etapid,  but  Betsy 
has  been  very  kind  to  me^  Forster  hs 
been  to  see  me,  and  he  is  very  anxLous  to 
go  away  to-day.     I  must  get  up." 

"You  must  be  patient  a  little  wluk 
longer,  Dora." 

^  Penelope,  I  have  been  wanting  to  sk 
you.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  it — al»u: 
kst  night" 

"  It  is  better  that  yon  should  foiget  i: 
all,  dear ;  don't  talk  about  it," 

"But  I  must  Oh,  Princess  !  I  feel  so 
wicked." 

"You,  my  poor  Dora,  what  a  ridieiiloBs 
idea  I  You  wicked  I  That  is  impoesibk' 
.  "Yes;  I  have  broken  my  moat  soleDm 
promise.  Indeed,  I  meant  to  keep  jom 
father's  secret,  but — but — ^I  oonld  not  help 
it.  Only,  Princess,  why  did  yon  follov 
me?  Why  didnt  you  lead  me  back  befcrE 
I  reached  the  spot?  You  helped  me  to 
break  my  word." 

Penelope  blushed.  The  child's  pint 
instincts  contrasted  vividly  with  her  baser 
thoughts,  and  shamed  her. 

"  Dora,  my  father  had  no  ri^t  to  make 
you  give  him  such  a  promise.     Yon  can': 
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anderstand  it,  but  he  was  wiong,  and  it  is 
quite  right  that  I  should  know.  I  most 
undo  the  evil  that  the  secret  has  already 
brought  about." 

*'I  don't  know,  of  course;  and  I  don't 
understand ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  wrong  to 
break  my  word.  I  shall  be  so  very  unhappy 
about  i^  Princess,  till — till — I  tell  your 
father." 

"  I  have  told  him," 

"What  did  he  say!  He  will  never 
trust  me  again.  Oh  1  I  am  afraid  to  meet 
him." 

Dora  was  strangely  excited.  Her  nerves 
had  been  terribly  shaken  the  night  before. 

''Foolieh  ehild^  don't  think  any  more 
about  it.  Try  to  sleep.  It  is  a  beautiful 
day,  and  perhaps  in  the  afternoon  we  could 
take  a  walk  together." 

"I  know  Forster  wants  me  to  go 
away.     I  ought  to  try  to  get  up." 

"No,  nOj  dear  child,  indeed  you  must 
not  do  sa  Kiss  me,  Dora,  and  forgive 
me."  Something  prevented  her  mentioning 
Philip's  airival  to  this  child. 

Dora  kissed  her,  but  she  added : 

"If  I  could  only  explain  it  to  the 
King ! " 

Penelope  had  still  much  to  do  before  she 
could  carry  out  her  plan.  She  must  have 
a  talk  with  her  uncle,  and  that  seemed  the 
most  difficult  undertaking  of  all.  Besides, 
she  did  not  know  what  decision  Forster 
would  make.  Their  last  interview  had 
been  interrupted  by  Philip,  but  they  did 
not  need  words  t9  tell  each  other  the 
truth.  There  was  no  use  in  concealing  it 
any  longer.  She  could  not  help  what  had 
abeady  taken  place.  She  had  been  cruelly 
kept  in  ignorance  by  her  father,  and 
deceived  by  her  uncle.  It  was  cruel  and 
wrong,  and  she  was  left  alone  by  them  to 
bear  the  burden  of  it.  Forster  was  so  good^ 
so  noble,  he  understood ;  he  alone  could 
understand. 

She  hurried  on  to  find  the  Duke.  Since 
he  had  handled  so  much  money,  he  was 
now  seldom  in  his  study,  which  was  im- 
proved past  recognition.  Penelope  looked 
in,  but  he  was  not  there.  Her  eyes  fell  on 
the  low  chair  on  which  she  had  so  often 
sat,  listening  to  her. uncle's  projects.  How 
easily  then  she  had  agreed  with  them,  how 
little  she  had  foreseen  her  punishment  1 

All  at  once  the  past  seemed  to  become 
clear  to  her.  She  saw  her  uncle,  always 
striving  to  keep  up  the  faded  glories,  and 
heard  him  telling  her  that  she  alone  could 
raise  the  fallen  fortunes;  she  saw  him 
making  plans  for  the  time  when  ruin  should 


face  them.  She  heard  once  more  his  en- 
couraging words ;  she  saw  his  patience,  his 
gentleness,  his  love. 

No,  she  could  not  now  go  and  reproach 
him  !  She  would  bear  the  reproach  alone. 
No  one  should  know  it,  no  one  but  the  two 
who  were  bound  to  ^ow  it.  They  must 
be  told,  and  that  soon. 

At  this  moment  her  uncle  entered  the 
room  with  a  look  of  proud  contentment  on 
his  face.  A  few  moments  before  Penelope 
had  meant  to  tell  him  everything,  now  she 
paused,  and  the  words  died  on  her  lips. 
He  had  done  so  much  for  her  all  her  life 
long ;  could  she  not  at  least  leave  him 
the  happiness  of  ignorance  1 

"'Penelope !  Oh !  there  you  are.  I 
wanted  to  see  you.  This  unexpected 
arrival  of  Philip  has  changed  all  our  plans. 
I  have  been  talking  to  him,  and  he  thinks 
that,  if  it  were  not  for  your  father,  it  would 
be  best  for  you— for  us  all  to  migrate  to 
London  for  the  winter." 

"We  cannot  leave  my  father,"  said 
Penelope  quickly.  "No,  no,  we  could 
not." 

"  No,  of  course  not— I  am  really  anxious 
about  him,  and  lately  he  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  more  strange,  more " 

"  Uncle,  I  must  teU  you.  You  did  not 
know  it,  did  you  1 " 

"  Know  what  ?  " 

"  That  after  all  the  tradition  was  true. 
The  King  has  found  it." 

"Found  itf  Don't  speak  in  riddles, 
child." 

"  Kiddles !  Oh,  uncle,  it  is  true,  true, 
and — our  plans  need  never  have  been  made. 
My  father  has  found  the  treasure.'' 

The  Duke  stood  quite  still  for  a  few 
moments,  and  his  face  turned  a  little  pale. 

"  Nonsense  !    Tou  are  dreaming." 

"  Yes,  it  does  seem  like  a  dream,  but  it 
is  true,  and  you  know  he  is  in  no  fit  state 
to  deal  with  it.     You  must  get  bold  of  it." 

The  Duke  walked  up  and  cbwn  the  room 
fbr  a  little  while  in  silence.  Evidently  the 
news  was  quite  unexpected.  Penelope  was 
glad  to  see  the  intense  surprise  expressed  on 
her  uncle's  face.  He  at  least  had  not 
deceived  her. 

"Tell  me  how  you  know,  child.  It 
seems  incredible." 

Penelope  quickly  repeated  the  bare 
outline  of  the  facts,  then  she  added : 

"  We  must  return  Philip's  money." 

"  Return  Philip's  money  1  Why  ?  Im- 
possible." 

"  We  took  it  under  false  pretences." 

"Nothing  of  the  sort.     Philip,    I  am 
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sore,  would  not  hear  of  it ;  besides,  if  your 
father  has  it»  it  is  quite  another  thing 
getting  hold  of  it.  Bat  really,  who  would 
have  believed  the  old  tradition  was  true 
after  aU  1 " 

"This  money  is  a  hateful  thing.  I — I 
hate  it." 

The  Duke  smiled. 

"Tou  are  tired  and  overdone,  Penzie. 
When  you  are  my  age  you  will  think 
poverty  a  far  worse  trial  than  riches.  Take 
my  word  for  it  The  next  thing  is  to  show 
me  the  spot" 

Penelope  sighed.  She  felt  herself  shrink 
from  the  hateful  gold.  She  did  not  wish 
ever  to  see  it  again. 

"I  will  show  you  the  place,  and 
then " 

"Then  I  will  see  about  getting  hold  of 
it  Beally  your  father  is  not  altogether 
accountable  for  his  actions,  he  might  have 
died  without  telling  us  the  secret  It  is 
most  extraordinary." 

The  Duke  began  pacing  the  room.  He 
felt  more  annoyed  than  he  could  show, 
because  there  were  certain  transactions 
which  he  remembered,  and  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  think  had  never  taken  place.  Even 
Philip  was  a  fact  he  could  have  dispensed 
with,  but  then  Philip,  was  a  fact,  and  as  such 
must  be  accepted.  After  all  the  money 
might  not  be  worth  much.  The  King, 
however,  was  a  very  good  judge,  and 
Penelope  had  seen  it  Yes,  the  luck  had 
certainly  turned,  he  thought,  and  the  house 
of  Rothery  would  one  day  be  as  rich  and  as 
famous  as  it  deserved  to  be. 

OHAPTEB  XL.      BBBN  TBBOUGH  THB  FOG. 

It  was  to  be  an  eventful  day  for  several 
persons  at  the  Palace.  The  afternoon  was 
cold  and  dull,  and  a  slight  fog  rose  along 
the  valley  like  a  white  veil  lifted  up  a 
few  yards  from  the  earth.  The  autumn 
tints  appearA  to  flush  into  existence, 
painted  by  an  unseen  artist  A  slow  drip, 
drip,  came  from  the  trees^  but  at  present 
not  one  moan  from  the  wind.  A  bird 
now  and  again  chirped  in  a  sad  note,  and 
the  cattle  grazed  on  unheeding,  intent  only 
on  getting  as  much  food  as  possible.  In 
the  Palace  itself  there  was  a  strange  still- 
ness, as  if  some  enchantment  had  fallen 
upon  the  place,  or  as  if  a  doom  were  about 
to  be  accomplished.  Nature  has  its  mo- 
ments of  mystery,  just  as  the  human  soul 
experiences  its  times  of  unreasoning  horror. 

All  the  bright  joyousness  of  the  first  days 
of  Forster's  visit  seemed  to  have  fled  away. 


Forster  himself  was  walking  in  a  gieii 
shadow.  It  had  folded  him  in  its  cold 
grasp,  and  he  was  Btrugg^ing  to  get  out 
of  it  into  the  pure  sunshine.  He  had  meant 
to  leave  the  Palace  to-day — indeed,  it  w 
now  his  greatest  wish  to  flee  from  the  pUee 
that  had  brought  him  so  near  to  the  aluid(nr 
of  spiritual  death — ^but  Dora's  sadden  m- 
disposition  had  prevented  this,  and  he  im 
at  this  moment  meditating  whether  h 
could  leave  her  here  alone.  That^  howeTcz, 
seemed  impossible.  His  mother  would  net 
like  it,  and  besides,  it  would  look  stn&gi 
to  leave  Philip  the  first  day  of  his  airinl 

It  seemed  to  Forster  ^lat  as  he  gazed 
out^  there  was  a  red  streak  across  the  low. 
lying  fog,  something  which  dimmed  his 
own  sight  The  air  was  oppresBiTe;k 
could  not  breathe ;  he  felt  as  if  the  woiU 
were  too  small  for  him.  Where  was  lus 
ideal)  Where  his  great  love  of  homuiitj! 
It  had  all  fled.  He  seemed  to  can  now 
for  nothing,  realising  only  three  petaom  m 
the  world — he  himself  and  the  wife  tb 
was  no  wife,  and  the  friend  whom  ia 
thought  he  had  betrayed.  Forster  had  nof 
no  more  false  colours  wherewith  to  paini 
his  deeds. 

Which  way  should  he  walkt  ¥bi 
should  he  dot  Man  is  weak,  and  eaaly 
led  when  passion  has  taken  possessiand 
him,  and  the  higher  the  nature,  the  greater 
the  battle.  Still,  the  fortress  built  on  i 
rock  must  be  undermined  before  it  can  fail 

Suddenly  the  two  friends  found  tbas* 
selves  together.  Philip  had  been  roiioil 
the  place  to  see  several  improvements  vhit^ 
the  Duke  had  begged  him  at  once  to  insped 
He  heard  that  Penelope  was  with  Don, 
so  he  grudged  the  interruption  leea  His 
heart  was  still  trusting  in  the  work  d 
time;  he  would  not  be  hopeless,  k 
depression  is  the  devil's  friend.  Hnnjiog 
round  again  to  the  front  door  he  met  Faofei 
on  the  point  of  starting  out. 

''Has  Penelope  come  down!"  he  asked, 
and  the  tone  of  his  voice  struck  a  am 
into  Forster's  heart.  "And  where  are  you 
going  r* 

"Ko,  I  do  not  think  she  has  retained, 
at  least  I  have  not  seen  her.  I  was  gomg 
down  to  the  lake  to  see  after  some  tackle 
I  left  there ;  I  want  to  pack  it  up." 

••  Can't  Jim  Oldcom  see  about  it  for  poi 
Or,  better  still,  let  us  go  down  there  to- 
gether. It's  so  strange  being  here  agais 
that  I  cannot  realise  it  yet ;  I  can't  lealitf 
my  own  identity.  Do  you  know  the 
feeling  r' 

"  Yes—besides,  it's  a  beastly  day.   Bat 
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why  BhoTild  yoa  eome  %    Yoa  have  so  much 
to  do  and  to  see  here  now." 

Philip  tamed  and  led  the  way  down  the 
drive,  taking  the  path  towaids  the  lake. 

"  No.  The  Duke  is  very  kind,  very,  he 
always  has  been,  but— weU,  yon  see^Forster, 
with  the  King  I  am  still  a  stranger  and  a 
foreigner.  One  conld  not  foresee  everything, 
or  indeed  the  ways  and  doings  of  suoh  a 
man.     He  is  crazy,  I  believe." 

"^  No  doubt  of  it^  both  bad  and  mad.'' 

**  I  would  not  say  this  to  any  one  but 
you,  Forster,  but  you  tried  to — ^to — warn 
me  that  there  would  be  di£Elculties  in  such  a 
position  as  mine,  and  I  was  deaf  ^and  blind. 
A  man  sees  things  more  plainly  after  a  time. 
But  I  don't  want  to  complain,  even  to  you, 
about  the  King;  he  is  Penelope's  father." 

Forster  walked  on  by  Philip's  side  like  a 
man  in  a  dream. 

"Of  course;  but  really  he  is  not  an 
ordinary  mortal.  He  frightened  Dora  out 
of  her  wits,  poor  child.  I  want  to  take 
her  home.  But  you  have  not  yet  seen  him, 
have  you  I" 

"  Yes,  just  now,  when  I  was  prowling 
round  the  place.  The  Duke  was  anxious  I 
should  in^>eGt  the  new  stables — ^we  met 
face  to  face." 

Forster  did  not  dare  to  look  up  at 
PhUip. 

<«Ah!    What  did  he  say  t" 

''One  can't  repeat  the  ravings  of  a 
lunatic,"  said  Philip,  walking  on  rather  fast, 
"and  his  extravagance  refutes  itself;  but  I 
wish  some  one  had  influence  over  him. 
Jim  Oldeom  is  a  most  faithful  follows, 
but  unfortunately  he  is  a  mere  slave  to  his 
master's  wishes." 

"  Yes,  a  mere  slave." 

^  Then,  you  see,  I  am  not  really  master 
here  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Why,  that 
eastern  turret  has  not  been  touched  or 
repaired  because  the  King  burrows  there. 
It  is  barely  safe,  but  he  would  not  hear  of 
having  it  touched." 

"  Foolish  old  man  I " 

"  Yet  the  King  is  sharp  enough  in  some 
ways.  Well,  heigh  ho !  Here  is  the  short 
cut  to  the  water.  Is  the  boat  in  good  con- 
dition 1  I  used  to  dream  of  this  lake  out  in 
Africa." 

Forster  mentally  heard  the  unspoken 
words,  "and  of  Penelope."  A  poisoned 
arrow  seemed  to  pieree  him. 

"  I  wanted  to  go  home  to-day,  but  Dora 
can't  travel,"  he  said. 

His  words  seemed  to  be  jerked  out,  and 
the  former  perfectly  open  intercourse 
between  them  appeared  dead.    Did  Philip 


feel  it»  or  was  it  only  his  own  heart  that 
sang  the  dirge  of  the  old  friendship  1 

"Stay  a  little  while  longer  with  us,"  said 
Philip,  pausing  suddenly,  as  if  the  simple 
remark  had  an  underlying  significance.  "  A 
few  days  will  not  hurt  your  people. 
Forster,  I  want  your  help,  your — company. 
We  must  make  the  Palace  more  cheerful,  or 
that  old  man  will  bring  the  blue  devils 
about  the  place." 

"  But  I  must  go  as  soon  as  possible." 

"I  owe  so  much  to  you,  Forster;  idl  my 
wider  views  of  life,  all  the  best  that  is  in 
me—" 

Philip  talked  dreamily.  He  seated  him- 
self in  the  boat  and  looked  straight  before 
him,  as  if  he  were  answering  some  one  else 
who  had  accused  his  friend.  Then  he 
motioned  Forster  to  come  and  sit  beside 
him,  and,  the  chain  guarding  the  boathouse 
entrance  being  unloosed,  in  a  few  moments 
the  boat  shot  out  silently  upon  the  misty 
water.  All  the  beautiful  views  were 
blotted  out,  only  the  near  banks  were 
visible,  traced  out  in  blurred  outline.  A 
wild  water-fowl  now  and  then  skimmed 
the  water,  breaking  the  strange  silence  that 
surrounded  them.  Forster  dreamily  settled 
himself  in  the  boat;  in  their  present 
position  the  friends  were  face  to  face. 
Philip  fixed  his  eyes  on  Fonter,  but  the 
latter  only  glanced  at  the  still,  grey  water. 
He  wondered  why  he  had  entered  tiie  boat, 
for  he  had  not  meant  to  do  it,  nor  had  he 
wished  it  Philip's  presence  took  away  the 
power  of  thought  He  was  only  conscious 
of  the  great  gulf  now  lying  between  them, 
and,  moreover,  while  he  felt  that  he  must 
do  or  say  something,  both  his  limbs  and  his 
tongue  seemed  tied  and  bound.  Why  had 
this  thing  happened  1  Forster  groaned  in- 
wardly, but  even  to  himself  he  could  not 
say,  "  I  will  give  her  up."  On  the  contrary, 
he  thought :  "  It  will  be  kinder,  better  for 
.both  to  be  true.  What  can  she  do f  But 
why  did  I  ever  come  here  1  I  might  have 
killed  the  love  if  I  had  never  seen  her 
agam.'' 

Philip  was  only  playing  with  the  oars, 
and  did  not  go  far  from  the  banks.  His 
mind  seemed  far  away,  as  if  he  hardly 
knew  where  he  was,  or  what  he  was  doing. 
Suddenly  he  paused  and  shipped  the 
oars. 

"Fonter,  old  fellow,  look  hera.  You  know 
that  out  there  we  had  a  difference,  our  first, 
our  only  one.  Have  you  forgiven  me  1  Do 
you  understand  that  there  are  times  in  a 
man's  life  when  sUence  is  his  best  advocate) 
You  know  that  it  was  |iot  from  want  of 
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love  or  troflt  in  jcffk  that  I  cotild  not  give 
inl" 

'•Iknow.'' 

"  It  eeemed  to  me  to^y  almoet  iib  if  yon 
still  bore  me  a  gradg&^no;  not  that— but 
ae  if  there  were  still  a  barrier  between  ns. 
I  eottld  not  bear  that.  You  have  so  long 
been  my  leader,  and  a  leader  cannot  torn 
against  his  disciple.** 

He  laughed  to  hide  his  earnestness. 

"  Against  you,  Philip ;  who  could  f* 

'*No,  I  do  not  mean  that  exactly,  but 
you  thought  me  mistaken.  You  were  right, 
oh,  quite  right,  and  I  was  a  blind  idiot,  but 
then— ^hce  in  Ike ** 

He  stopped,  apparently  unable  to  say 
more,  and  yet  his  eyes  still  appealed  to  his 
friend  for  sympathy. 

Forster  could  not  look  up,  but  he  echoed 
the  laugh  as  he  answered  : 

"You  must  not  take  a  gloomy  view  of 
life."  '- 

"That^s  what  I  say  to  myself,  and  I 
have  fought  against  despondency.  Do  you 
remember  how,  when  we  watched  the 
struggles  of  some  of  our  lads,  we  used  to 
say  that  the  spirit  of  evil  was  no  myth) 
I  did  not  guess  then  I  should  find  out  the 
truth  of  that  by  experience." 

••  You,  Philip !  No,  no,  any  fight  you 
have  must^be  against  a  weaker  foe  than  your 
ovm  conscience." 

*'  One  doesn't  really  know  oneself,  much 
less  other  people.  Even  this  morning,  when 
I  was  full  of  hope,  that  old  man,  that  poor 
demented  being,  called  up  the  spirit  of 
despair." 

Forster's  hand  trembled. 

"  What  did  he  say  1 " 

"  He — he — Forster,  I  should  never  be  a 
diplomatist.  He  accused  you  of —of-*— —but 
I  gave  him  the  lie  direct." 

"What  did  he  say  f "  repeated  Forster, 
summoning  every  spark  of  strength  he 
possessed. 

"  I  will  not  hurt  your  ears  nor  my  lips 
by  repeating  it.  I  really  think  the  man  is 
possessed." 

Philip  seized  the  oars  and  swung  the 
head  of  the  boat  homewards.  The  splash 
of  the  keel  and  the  dip  of  the  oars  were 
alone  audible  in  the  great  field  of  stillness. 
Forster  was  silent — what  could  he  say  f  His 
lips  tried  to  form  some  sentence  meant  to 
show  Philip  the  hopelessness  of  the  ntuation. 
Almost  he  reserved  to  tell  him  all,  and  then 
— ^but  no,  no,  for  Penelope's  sake  he  could 
not. 

Once  again  they  entered  the  boathouse^ 
and  Philip  spoke : 


**  We  camsi  for  your  flBhing-tackk^  audi 
was  insane  enough  to  ftngei  aU  about  it 
Here  it  is."^ 

He  secure  the  boali  and  hftuled  dovn 
Forstei's  rod  from  a  AM,  As  the  tvo 
stepped  out,  Philip  onee  mdre  tuned  to  fan 
friend. 

"  Have  I  been  an  ass  to  mention  sndi 
foolish  things  1  Are  you  hiirt^  Fontol 
I'm  ashamed  of  myself,  bit  I  think  tbt 
out  there  one  gets  more  excitabLe  than  in 
the  old  county.  When  jon  left  ma  I 
really  worked' myself  into  a  fersr.* 

'^  You  are  the  hero,  Philip.  Ton  itaTs^ 
you  never  forsook  your  post." 

Forster  spoke  in  a  low  voice— «  vnee 
full  of  despair,  had  his  oompsniim  been 
able  to  interpret  its  tone. 

"What  nonsense!  You  oeitainly  d^i 
not  go  till  the  doctor  drore  yon  amj. 
Forget  all  I've  said.  I've  been  an  avfd 
fool,  but  the  King  has*  still  a  strange  pow 
about  him.  He  hates  strangers,  ai^wii^cs 
me  at  the  bottom  of  the  hike." 

"  He  can't  get  over  his  son's  death." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that's  it  I  said  thai  b 
myself  all  the  while  he  was  telling  hii 
abominable  stories.  If  he  were  not  an  old 
man,  and  Penelope's  father,  I  would  hA?e 
knocked  him  down ;  as  it  was,  I  spob 
plainly." 

Philip's  speech  stung  Forster  to  the 
(piick.  He  did  not  know  why  these  specisl 
words  should  rend  the  veil,  but  suddenly 
he  was  humbled  to  the  dust^  Still  his  lip 
were  closed,  and  still  the  storm  raged 
within  him.  Duty  and  passion  can  ^ 
hard,  but  which  path  was  he  to  f<^oir  nov 
that  he  had  got  thus  fart  Should  be  go 
back  or  should  he  proceed  ? 

Suddenly  Philip  laughed. 

"  Talking  of  aH  this  rubbish  I  nave  left 
your  rod  behind !  Dont  wait  for  me,  Vd 
run  back  for  it." 

Philip  was  gone  before  Forster  oooM 
frame  his  next  sentence,  befoie  he  eonM 
decide  what  it  should  be.  Still  in  a  dieso 
he  walked  on  towards  the  Palaoa  Tlis 
grey  mist  was  lifting;  all  the  Issvs 
glistened  with  moisture  and  eagpeaadd 
raindrops.  A  very  faint  pale  apricot  staeak 
broke  through  the  grey  sky,  expanding  in^ 
a  long,  indistinct  line,  and  consideitblj 
relieving  nature's  look  of  ixtter  dejeetaon. 

Forster  had  just  reached  the  front  door 
udien  he  saw  Penelope  herself  standing  at 
the  top  of  the  steps.  She  had  pat  on 
a  long  cloak  and  a  great  shady  h^  ^^^ 
standing  thus,  she  looked  like  a  Gains- 
borough picture,  Ut  there  was  a  floib  ^ 
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her  cheek.  To  Fonier  she  eeeined  like  a 
pruicees  bom,  such  a  pcinceae  as  a  young 
child  dxeamfl  ef  whea  it  leads  enchanting 
fairy  tales,  Foretev  bad  no  time  to  think. 
He  knew  that  vfiry  soon,  tiie  spell  would 
fall  upon  blm  again  if  he  did  not  at  once 
begin  the  fight 

*'Comei"  said  Penelopei  "come  at  onoe, 
I  have  been  waiting  for;  you.  Will  you 
walk  up  the  glen  with  met  I  must  speak 
to  you." 

There  was  no  haughtiness  now  about  her, 
she  was  evidently  thinking  only  of  one 
idea,  '^thout  another  word  she  ran  down 
the  steps  and  led  the  way  till  they  reached 
the  gloom  of  the  glen,  where  all  the  misty 
clouds  seirmed  to  wrap  them  round  very 
close.  There  are  some  moments  in  life 
when  men  and  women  feel  that  they  are,  as 
it  wers,  making  history,  tiie  history  of  one 
life  whkh'— in  a  miniature  way  it  may  be 
— is  as  important  as  tiie  history  of  a  nation. 
There  need  not  be,  and  with  great  natures 
there  seldom  is,  ahy  theatrical  scene; 
voices  Heed  not  be  raised,  and  there  are 
no  stage  efifects ;  but,  nevertheless,  at  some 
special  moment  two  souls  in  converse  know 
that^  for  good  or  for  evil,  they  are  engraving 
lasting  records  on  the  tablets  of  their  hearts. 
Foister  followed  because  he  *  knew  he 
could  not  but  follow.  But  as  he  followed, 
Philip's  voice  was  still  sounding  in  his 
ears,  and  Philip's  eyes  still  looked  into  his. 
They  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  glen 
before  he  spoke,  th^  suddenly  he  stopped 
and  said : 

*'  I  can^t  go  further,  I  must  not  I — ^I 
— have  much  to  do  before  leaving  you." 

"  You  must  come  to  the  gate.  Out  there, 
where  one  can  see  far  away  over  the  moun- 
tain, one  can  breatiie  more  freely,  and  one 
can  think  better." 

"  No,  I  will  not  go  further,"  said  Forster. 
Penelope  turned  impatiently  towards  him. 
*'  It  does  not  matter.  We  are  alone,  and 
I  must  tell  you.  You  have  a  right  to 
know.  I  have  told  you  what  I  suffered  in 
my  youth,  how  desolate  and  lonely  I  was ; 
how  my  uncle  alone  made  me  what  I 
became — ^not  what  I  am.  Then  you  know, 
too,  the  result  of  my  training.  I  had  no 
hosatf  1  cared  enly  for  the  honour  of  our 
house.  It  was  a  passioa  with  me^  you 
know  it  You  tried  to  show  me  my  folly, 
but  I  did  not  see  it  then." 

She  was .  leaning  against  a  t^ee,  and  at 
that  moment  Nero  came  silently  bounding 
up  to  her,  appearing  suddenly  out  of  the 
mist.  He  jumped  npon  her,  and  for  a 
moment  her. hand  rested  upon  his  head. 


Forster  raised  his  head  a  little. 

"It  was  the  curse  of  your  life — and  of 
other  Uvea'' 

<<  Anyhow,  it  was  part  of  my  life.  Then 
our  increasing  poverty,  and  the  heart 
breaking  fe»  of  being  swept  away  off  the 
face  of  this  land,  which  our  ancestors  had 
owned,  that  made«my  uncle  act — as  be  did. 
I  don't  defend  it  now,  but  if  he  wanted 
another  sacrifice  from  me  I  would  make  it 
again.  Hard  as  it  was^-H)h,  very  hard— I 
would  not  disappoint  him." 

'<  I  knoWh    Why  do  you  repeat  it  1 " 

"B\}t  now  it  is  altered,,  everything  is 
changed.  My  father  has  found  the  treasure. 
It  is  true,  true.  Even  uncle  is  convinced. 
There  was  a  tradition  of  a  hoard  made  by 
my  great-aunt,  and  no  one  believed  it  but 
the  King.  He  has  found  it^  and  we  are 
free." 

"  Free  ? " 

" Yes— Forster,  don't  you  understand) 
This  life  of  mine,  this  sham  marriage,  is 
over — it  is  over.  We  can  pay  back 
everything  to  Philip,  to  the  uttermost 
farthing." 

"PaybacktoPhiHpr' 

*'  Yes,  and  then — ^then  I  am  fie&  Oh, 
the  weight  of  the  chain  was  too  heavy. 
You  know  it" 

<'Free  from  PhiHpf  "said  Forster,  as  if 
he  were  speaking  in  a  dream. 

''Yes,  we  can  pay  him  back.  I  was 
bound  by  that  hateful  money,  bound,  you 
know  it  Oh,  Forster,  you  have  taught 
me  that  there  is  something  better  than 
family  honour." 

*'  You  can  pay  back  Philip,  but  the  law, 
the  world — ^have  you  considered  ?  " 

« Everything,  and  I  do  not  caie ;  I  do 
not  blame  him,  though  he  should  not  have 
married  me  without  love.  I  did  not  deceive 
him.    He  thought  it  would  come  right — 

but^  oh,  I  want  to  be .  free,  because I 

am  very  humble  now,  you  know,  because 
you  have  taught  me  what  love  is." 

She  was  close  to  him  now,  and  he  took 
her  hands  in  his. 

*'  You  have  taught  me  what  love  is,"  he 
repeated  in  a  low  voice,  ''but,  Penelope, 
there  is  a  higher  duty.  I  have  been  fighting 
the  hardest  battle  a  man  can  fight." 

"I  know  what  you  would  say/'  she 
interrupted  him  hurriedly,  "  but  it  is  not 
true ;  Philip  cannot,  will  not  bind  me.  He 
shall  not" 

"  Not  Philip,  but  God." 

"  What  is  the  use  ? "  she  went  on.  "  You 
and  I  were  mistaken,  now  I  see  it  all ;  I 
was  not  alive  then  in  those  days,  I  did  not 
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nnderstaiid,  I  allowed  my  uncle  to  lead  me, 
bttt  now  all  is  differant." 

'*  It  iSfl  know,  bat,  Penelope — ^hneh — 

yon becanae — becanae  I  loye  yon — 

that '' 

Penelope  gave  a  litUe  low  eiy  as  she  laid 
her  head  against  him. 

''Because  you  love  me  it  will  all  be 
easy." 

Down  the  side  of  the  woody  slope  Philip 
had  been  comin^^  and  at  this  moment  he 
stood  beside.them.  His  eyes  gazed  at  them 
as  one  gazes  at  some  tenible  phenomenon, 
and  then  the  mist  that  had  hidden  him  a 
moment  befoie^  closed  lonnd  him  again, 
and  he  was  gone.  He  had  said  nothing, 
but  he  had  giyen  one  look,  not  of  anger, 
bat  of  despair,  a  look  which,  as  it  happened, 
both  saw,  for  they  had  started  apart 

Then  ^ey  were  alone  again,  and  Forster 
cried  oat  in  the  bitterness  of  his  sool : 

''Penelope,  becaase  I  love  yoa,  and 
because  I  love  him,  I  cannot,  I  cannot  do 
this  thing.  My  sin  is  too  heavy,  I  most  go 
to  him.  Oh,  my  darling,  he  is  more  noble 
than  I  am." 

Penelope  looked  into  Forster's  face,  and 
that  look  told  her  what  human  suffering 
means :  she  anderetood  that  no  sorrow  is 
equal  to  the  sorrow  a  man  feels  for  his 
own  lost  honour. 

In  another  instant  he  was  gone,  and  the 
grey  fog  wrapped  him  around  and  hid  him 
also  from  her  sight  Penelope  sat  down  on 
the  wet  bank  and  stared  blanldy  at  the  fog. 

After  a  time  the  last  of  the  line  of  Bothery 
stood  up  and  tried  to  walk  a  few  steps 
towards  home.  Then  suddenly  the  grey 
cloud  about  her  seemed  to  be  lifted,  and 
swirled  violently  about  her.  Some  invisible 
agents  lashed  the  grey  curling  wreaths  into 
thin  whip-cords  of  stinging  power,  en- 
tangling her  in  their  meshes,  strangling  her 
and  choking  her,  till  she  threw  out  her 
arms  for  protection. 

"What  have  I  donel"  she  said,  un- 
conscious that  she  was  alone.  "  What  have 
I  doner' 

Then  with  a  cry  such  as  she  had  never  be- 
fore uttered,  Penelope  Winskell  fell  heavOy 
to  the  ground,  and  Nero,  coming  close  up  to 
her,  slowly  licked  her  bare,  motionless 
hands. 


CHILDEEN. 

"  Childbbn,"  said  the  psalmist,  "  are  an 
heritage  of  the  Lord."  We  do  not  seem, 
some  of    us,  to    think   so  now.      Many 


men's,  and  many  women's^  hands  ne 
to  be  against  the  ehildien.  LegnHstiim  3 
needed  to  protect  them,  just  as  kgUitic: 
is  needed  to  save  from  deBtxnetkm  fish,  i&i 
birds^  and  beasts.  Th^  aie  faneketsd  lid 
the  animals — ^we  have  aodeties  lor  & 
prevention  of  eroelty  to  both.  Some  i 
the  nations^  as  nations,  aie  using  nstoL 
and  unnatiual  means  to  lestdet,  withm  s 
scanty  limits  as  poasiUe^  tiie  entaoee  i 
the  children  into  tiie  wodd.  And  not 
certain  of  our  women  are  ftTftlaiming  agus 
the  shame  and  the  ignominy  of  matsnitT. 
They  are  telling  us  that  it  is  not  thebii^ 
right,  it  is  the  birthwiong  of  women  tk 
they  should  hsve  to  bear  diildieiL 

As  a  matter  of  plain  £act|  if  childias! 
an  heritage  of  the  Lord,  they  an  a  hoiti^ 
which,  not  seldom,  seems  to  oome  too  ans. 
When  the  lord  of  the  bioad  acres  muEa 
the  lady  of  high  d^;ree,  probably  ths  dsK! 
for  an  heir  is  one  of  the  chief  eanaes  of  tie 
union;  and  when  the  heir  does  come  & 
father  and    the  mother  rejoice  for  tb 
a  son  is  bom  unto  them.     But  whm  the 
ambitious  young  Jones  marries  ths  tSmt-  \ 
tionate  Miss  Smith,  their  desue  is  nihs 
for  companionship,  that   each  shodd  Ix; 
a    stay    unto    the    other.     So   long  si 
they  have  each  other's  society  thsy  ir 
content.    But  when  the  coming  event  aA ' 
its  shadows  before,  and  the  ad?ent  d  i  \ 
baby  begins  to  loom  upon  the  hoiuebold, 
there  is  apt  to  come  that  rift  within  tbs 
lute  which    tends,   if   not  to  nuks  tbe 
music  altogether  mute,  at  least  to  introdoa 
into   the    harmony  a    discord.     Let  ^ 
sentimentalists    say    what    they  inll,  > 
baby  is  not  an  unmitigated  blesoog.  I& 
the  case  of  the  man  with  ten,  or  twentj,  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  the  &• 
advantages  connected  with  the  appeuuue 
of  the  infantile  stranger  are  rsdaood  tot 
minimum.    In  the  case  of  the  poorau 
they  too  often  obscure  the  whole  honzoo. 
And  when  the  one  is  followed  byotliasi 
complications  frequently  ensue,  which  em- 
bitter the  whole  lives  of    the  nan  od 
woman,  who,  if  there  had  been  no  childieo, 
would  have  been  happy  together  to  the  end. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how,  in  didj 
households,  the  appearance  of  childies  u 
productive  of  disputes.  There  is  gn*^ 
difference  of  opinion  between  parents  on  ^ 
question  of  the  management  of  their  ehilizai 
than  may  be  commonly  supposed.  Xhesol)- 
jeot  bristles  with  delicate  points,  Mao;  < 
man,  for  instance,  is  jealous  of  his  own  duio- 
Nor  is  his  jealousy  necessarily  so  ahnudtf 
might,  at  first  sight,  appear.    Take  tbe  esse 
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of  Potter.     Potter  adores  his  wife.     His 
wife  used  to  adore  him.     Until  the  baby 
came    he   was  everything  to  her.     Now, 
Potter  declares,  he  is  nothing  at  all  in  his 
own  home.     The   home  is   that  baby's, 
not    his.     The    baby*s  hours  of  sleeping 
most  be  respected,  and  the  baby's  hours  of 
waking.     When  the  baby  is  asleep,  Potter 
is  not  expected  to  speak  above  a  whisper ; 
and  when  the  baby  is  awake,  he  is  required 
to  exercise  what  his  wife  calls  "  patience.'' 
Potter's  explanation  of  what  his  wife  under- 
stands as  "  patience  "  is  occasionally  a  little 
lurid.     The  other  day  dinner  was  half  an 
hour  late,  owing  to  the  baby  having  been 
*' fractious."  Just  as  the  famishing  Potter  had 
served  the  soup,  the  baby  woke  up.     Mrs. 
Potter  could  not  sit  still  and  hear  that  poor 
child  cry.     She  was  sure  that  nurse  was 
shaking  it.     Would    Potter    let  it   come 
down  ?    Potter  declined ;  so  his  wife  went 
up  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the 
child.     When  he  had  finished  his  soup  he 
sent  up  to  ask  when  she  was  coming  back. 
She  sent  down  a  message  to  say  that  Mr. 
Potter  must  have  a  little  patience.     When, 
in  solitary  state,  he  had  eaten  his  fish,  he 
went  up  to  enquire  into  the  affoir  upon  his 
own  account.     His  enquiries  took  a  form 
which  induced  bis  wife  to  return  with  him 
to    table.    Having    returned,    she     read 
him  a  lecture  on  his  want  of  patience, 
which,  according  to  Potter,  ended  in  some- 
thing very  like  assault  and  battery.    In 
consequence,  husband    and  wife  scarcely 
spoke  to  each  other  for    a    week.     The 
happiness  of  Potter's  household  threatens 
to  be  poisoned  by  the  baby. 

The  Jenkinsons  have  differed  on  a  matter 
concerning  the  management  of  their  baby, 
and  although  the  quarrel  seems  farcical, 
yet  there  have  been  moments  when  it  has 
approached  to  tragedy.  Jenkinson  has 
a  theory  that  it  not  only  does  not  do  a 
baby  harm  to  cry,  but  that  it  does  it  posi- 
tive good — strengthens  its  lungs,  he  says. 
Mrs.  Jenkinson  differs  in  opinion  from  him 
entirely.  In  her  judgement,  as  a  mother,  it  is 
clear  to  her  that  to  permit  a  helpless  mite  to 
cry,  and  to  keep  on  crying  without  attempting 
to  do  anything  to  dry  its  tears,  is  to  be  guilty 
of  conduct  deserving  the  strongest  reproba- 
tion. Owing  to  the  divergence  of  opinion 
which  exists  between  the  couple  upon  this 
subject^  the  Jenkinsons  have  been  more 
than  once,  and  more  than  twice,  on  the 
verge  of  a  judicial  separation.  Jenkinson 
says  that  in  a  "  cr^he,"  and  in  institutions 
of  that  kind,  it  is  the  custom  when  a 
baby  Wants  to   cry  to  let  it.      In  conse- 


quence, Jenkinson  has  issued  instructions 
at  divers  times  to  the  effect  that  when 
the  baby,  as  he  puts  it,  "starts  to 
howl,"  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  ''howrl  itself 
out."  The  result,  when  the  baby  does 
"start  to  howl,"  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Although  Jenkinson  may 
go  too  far  in  one  direction,  Mrs.  Jenkinson 
really  does  go  too  far  in  another.  It  does 
not  always  do  a  baby  harm  to  cry,  and  it  is 
not  always  advisable  when  it  does  cry  to 
humour  it^  and  to  cuddle  it,  and  to  make  a 
fuss  of  it.  So  managed,  a  baby  may  soon 
become  an  unqualified  nuisance.  Indeed, 
the  Jenkinsons'  baby  has  not  only  become 
a  nuisance  to  itself  and  to  all  connected  with 
it,  but  it  has  actually  caused  each  of  its 
parents  to  be  an  affliction  to  the  other. 

Bachelors'  wives  and  old  maids'  children 
are  always  paragons.  I  remember  that» 
when  I  was  a  youngster,  my  children,  which 
were  then  such  a  long  way  off,  were  truly 
remarkable  examples  of  their  species.  I 
was  quite  clear  in  my  own  mind  that  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  do  this,  that^ 
and  the  other,  as  I  was.  They  should  be 
free  as  the  air,  unshackled  as  the  wind. 
They  should  not  be  trammelled  by  a  thou- 
sand and  one  parental  whims.  They  should 
not  be  kept  off  the  water  for  fear  of  getting 
drowned,  nor  from  climbing  trees  lest  they 
should  break  legs,  and  arms,  and  such  like 
trivialities.  They  should  be  constrained  by 
no  antiquated  notions  as  to  what  constituted 
cleanliness,  and  from  all  pettifogging  worries 
concerning  the  not  tea^g  their  dothes, 
and  not  kicking  the  toes  off  their  boots, 
their  young  minds  should  be  free.  When 
they  wished  to  work,  they  should  work^  and 
only  then. 

Those  days  are  some  time  since.  My 
children  are  not  at  all  what  I  intended 
them  to  be.  I  do  not  know  why ;  it  is 
so.  More,  my  point  of  view  has  performed 
a  volte  face.  In  those  days  my  attention 
was  principally,  if  not  solely,  directed 
towards  the  duties  which  parents  owed  their 
children.  I  felt  that,  by  parents,  they  were 
underrated,  misunderstood.  Now,  once  in 
a  way,  I  think  of  the  duty  which  children 
owe  their  parents,  and  I  wonder. 

The  strangest  part  of  the  business  is 
that  my  ideas  on  &e  management  and  the 
training  of  children,  so  far  from  becoming 
clearer  and  clearer,  have  become  more  and 
more  confused.  I  am  conscious  that  they 
are  not  so  clear  now  as  they  were  all  those 
years  ago.  Above  all,  I  have  become  con- 
scious that  there  are  two  sides  of  the 
question,  the  parent's  and  the  child's.    It 
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is  a  hard  question  which  I  have  sometimes 
to  ask  myself — ^which  of  the  two  shall  gire 
way? 

Under  the  conditions  which  obtain  in 
England,  this  question — which  mast,  at 
some  time  or  other,  force  itself  upon  every 
father  and  upon  every  mother — of  the 
parent  against  the  child,  is  a  peculiarly 
complicated  one.  They  order  this  matter 
differently  in  France.  Beyond  doubt, 
French  parents  exercise  more  self-denial  for 
the  sake  of  their  children  than  is  the  case 
in  England.  There  the  thing  is  aniv^rsal ; 
here  the  thing  lA  exceptional.  A  French 
father  considers  himself  shamed  if  he  is  not 
able  to  give  his  daughter  a  "dot" ;  that  is,  ih 
a  pecuniary  sense,  to  secure  her  future  in 
life.  The  peasant  strains  every  nerve  to 
do  this,  and  the  artisan,  the  tradesman, 
the  professional  man,  as  well  as  the 
millionaire.  The  large  majority  of  French 
parents,  as  they  call  it,  "  make  little  econo- 
mies,'' that  is,  live  in  comparative  or  in  actual 
penury,  in  order  that  they  may  add  franc 
to  franc  for  the  purpose  of  providing  their 
daughter  with  a  marriage  portion.  More, 
should  they  have  a  son  as  well  as  a  daughter, 
they  will  draw  their  purse-strings,  so  far  as 
they  are  themselved  concerned,  tighter  still, 
and  deny  themselves  even  the  smallest 
gratification,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  the  way  smooth  for  him  at  starting. 
It  is  to  be  noted  also,  that  in  France,  with 
parents  and  children,  all  things  are  in 
common;  Seldom  does  a  Gallic  father 
treat  hims^f  to  any  indulgence  which  he 
does  not  share  with  his  childreUi  even  with 
his  babies. 

It  is  not  like  that  in  England.  Bare, 
indeed,  is  the  English  girl  who  goes  with  a 
dower  to  her  husband.  The  average  father, 
when  he  has  paid  for  her  wedding  and  her 
trousseau,  and  a  present  or  two,  considers 
that  he  has  done  Ills  duty  towards  her 
handsomely.  Many  a  giri  of  decent  family 
has  to  make  a  diplomatic  appeal  to  her, 
more  or  less,  distant  relatives  to  help  her 
with  her  trousseau.  Many  such  an  one,  in 
fact,  has  to  go  to  her  husband  with  practi- 
cally no  trousseau  at  alL  Men  with  six,  and 
seven,  and  eight  hundred  a  year,  ay,  and  with 
twice  and  thrice  as  much,  are  not  ashamed 
to  tell  the  suitors  who  come  wooing  for 
their  daughters,  that  they  cannot  a£ford  to 
give  anything  with  them.  They  consider 
that  they  have  done  all  which  can  reasonably 
be  expected  of  them  when  they  insure  their 
own  lives. 

If  this  thing  were  baldly  stated  and  left 
there,  it  would  seem  as  if  parents  in  England 


were  greater  sinners  than  they  actually  are. 
There  is  something  to  be  added,  and  thai 
something  goes  no  slight  distance  toward.^ 
explaining  the  difference  which.  ezistB  in  the 
national  procedure.   In  France  the  childrPL 
are  bound;  in  England  they  are  free — ^tiier^ 
is  the  gut  of  it.  Across  the  Channel,  marria^ 
is  purposely  made  as  difficult  of  attainment  si 
possible.  No  end  of  forms  and  f  ormnlas  hare 
to  be  gone  through  before  the  knot  can  V 
tied.  The  end  and  aim  of  the  law  is  to  safe- 
guard the  parent;  to  rivet,  tighterand  tighte, 
the  bonds  within  which  he  confines  Ids  child 
A  child  can  do  nothing  of  his  or  her  owl 
volition  till  he    or  she    is  married  ;    sdJ 
marriage  is  only  to  be  achieved  by  precise 
obedience  to  parental  wishes.  > 

In  England  it  is  all  the  other  waj.    Th^ 
tendency  of  our  legislation  is  towards,  nat , 
only  the  freedom,  but  it  would  xeaUj  seem 
also  the  license  of  the  child.      What  hdd 
does  the  law  in  England  give  a  parent  orer 
his  offspring  ?     He  is  compelled   to  keep  , 
them,  he  cannot  compel  their  obedience  k 
return.     Under  what,  not  seldom,  are  cir- 
cumstances of  great  hardship,  he    can  bs  ' 
compelled  to  pay  their  debts  ;  he  finds  hxn- 
self  hard  put  to  it  when  he  endeavours  to 
compel  them  not  to  incur  them.      He  can 
choose  for  them  a  trade  or  a  profession  ;  b 
can  do  nothing  to  compel  them  to  embncc 
it.      And  though  they  do  all    the    thin^i  ! 
which  he  had  rather  they  left  nndone,  tb 
law  will   not  aid  him  in  one  jot   or  ase 
tittle  in  his  endeavours  to  turn  them  froiL 
what  he    deems  to  be  the  error  of   thei: 
ways.     As  for  marriage,  is  it  not  noton'o^ 
that   any   one   can    marry    any    one   ek 
within   twenty-four   hours   for    something 
over  a'  couple  of  guineas,  and  within  tht«e 
weeks — if  poverty  of  pence  compels  then 
to  wait  so  long — for  something  under  faalf- 
a-sovereignt    Are  not  onr  children   avail- 
ing  themselves   more   and    more    of  tiie 
opportunities     offered    by     a     convenient 
registrar)    Unless  one  has  witnessed  such 
a  ceremony  at  a  registrar's,  one  can  hire 
no  notion   of  how   quickly   one    can  ge; 
married.     No  questions  are  aaked^  yon  paj 
your   money,  and   there  you  are  1     T?liat 
is  the  use  of  our  forbidding  Harriet  to  mam' 
Muffson)    She  has  only  to   step  out  one 
morning  to  post  a  letter,  and    to    retom 
in  twenty  minutes  Mrs.  Mufilson.     Better 
give  the  girl  our  consent  and  a  square  meal, 
so  as  to  start  her  merrily  on  what  we  have 
every  readon  to  believe  will  be  her  life  of 
marked  misery. 

It  is  this  sense  of  insecurity  which  I  fancy, 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  Englieb 
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parental  diaregafd  for  their  children's  f  atare. 
How  many  eoapl6e«  diieetly  a  child  is  bom, 
pnt  aside  yeaSr  after  yeari  with  leligtotuft  per- 
sistence, a  specified  sam,  with  a  view  of 
accumulating  a  nest-egg,  which  shall  be 
available  for  the  little  one  when  it  shall 
have  attained  to-rip^  years)  I* wonder t 
And,  having  wondezed,  I  am  inclined  to  ask 
why  shonld  they?  Suppose,  to  take  an 
illustration,  a  couple  with  one  ohild  to  have 
Ave  hundred  a  year.  They  feed  and  clothe 
the  child,  and  give  it  m  decent  education, 
and  so  on,  and  then  they  spend  what  is  left 
upon  themselvea  Why  should  they  noti 
There  is  annually,  let  us  say,  when  all  tiie 
current  necessary  expenses  have  been  met, 
a  surplus  sum  which  they  devote  to  what 
may  be  called  their  own  pleasures.  Ought 
the  child  to  come  between  them  and  their 
pleasures^  and  ought  the  sum  which  is 
spent  on  them  to  be  set  aside  for  the  child  t 
Why? 

The  thing  ought  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  experiment.  One  would  like  to  have;  as 
an  object  lesson,  six  couples  adopting  one 
method  and  six  couples  adopting  the  other. 
Life  is  pretty  hard.  It  is  not  often  for 
most  of  us  that  relaxation  comes  to  relieve 
the  pressure.  Are  we  deliberately  to  make 
up  our  minds  to  do  without  this  occasional 
relaxation,  and  always  to  endure  the  con- 
tinual pressure  t  If  we  do  this,  what  will 
the  child  do  for  us  ?  Bemember  that  as  a 
result,  we  shall  be  prematurely  worn  out 
and  prematurely  aged;  what  return  may 
we  expect  from  the  one  for  whose  sake  we 
have  incurred  unnatural  decrepitude  1 

The  enquiry  suggests  many  lines  of 
speculation.  To  begin  with,  when  are  we 
going  to  present  the  child  with  the  product 
of  our  accumulations  1  If  it  is  a  girl,  upon 
her  marriage  I  If  so,  who  is  to  chooee  her 
husband,  she  or  we  t  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  France  the  husband  is  in- 
variably the  parent's  choice.  How  many 
girls  are  there  in  England  who  would  per- 
mit their  parents,  on  any  terms,  to  choose 
for  them  their  husbands— to  say,  peremp- 
torily, this  man  you  sludi  marry,  that  man 
you  shall  not) 

Actually,  it  would  be  found  that  parents 
with  us  have  very  little  to  do  with  the 
choice  of  their  daughters*  husbands;  if 
appearances  are  to  be  trusted  they  are  likely 
to  have  still  lees.  Young  Mufbon  asks 
Harriet  to  many  him.  If  Harriet  says  yes 
— she  will  not  hesitate  to  sev  yes  or  no^ 
entirely  on  her  own  reepon8ibility--^there, 
in  all  probability,  will  be  an  end  of  it.  The 
Greenings  never  in  their  wildest  moments 


contemplated  eueh  a  husband  for  Harriet, 
wheA  they  b^an  to  accumulate  for  her  that 
nest-egg.  Their  idea  of  a  husband  was 
something  altogether  different ;  not  that 
there  is  anything  against  young  Muffson, 
only  that  he  is  without  prodpects^  and  a 
fooL  Are  their  hardly  economised  savings 
to  go  towards  the  establishment  of  young 
Muffbon,  whom  they  positively — and  with 
good  reason — dislike)  The  heavens  fore- 
fend.  3tet  what  are  they  to  dof  Himiet 
will  marry  Muffson ;  she  reproaehes  them 
because  they  will  not  give  her  their  blessing 
on  the  instant  I  It  is  too  late  for  them  to 
spend  their  savings  upon  themselves  to  any 
advantage,  even  if  they  wished  to;  their 
time  for  enjoyment  of  that  sort  has  long 
since  gone.  What  good  have  ^ey  done  to 
themselves  or  to  any  one  by  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  pleasures  of  life  when  they 
hungered  for  them,  and  were  capable  of 
their  appreciation  f 

Or,  supposing  the  child  to  be  a  boy,  is  the 
matter  bettered  then  1  Hardly.  Boys  hold 
themselves  entitled  to  a  freer  hand  in  the 
choice  of  their  mates  even  than  their  sisters. 
They  merely  mention  in  the  home  circle  the 
fact  that  they  are  going  to  marry  in  a  casual 
sort  of  way — not  infrequently  they  forget 
to  mention  it  at  all  till  the  thing  is  done. 
I  have  a  friend  who  has  five  boys.  By 
dint  of  exercising  considerable  self-denial, 
he  has  placed  himself  in  a  poeition  which 
will  enable  him  to  start  them  in  life  with 
five  hundred  pounds  apiece.  He  feels,  not 
unreasonably,  that  they  ought  to  have  some 
practical  training  in  any  career  which  they 
might  choose,  before  being  entrusted  with 
ready  money.  The  result  of  this  feeling, 
so  far,  has  been  somewhat  disastrous.  Not 
one  of  the  lads  seems  to  have  any  idea  of 
what  he  would  like  to  be,  though  they  all 
unite  in  disliking  to  be  anything  which 
their  father  may  suggest  The  eldest  has 
already  been  knocked  about  from  pillar  to 
post  in  the  City — ^he  hates  the  City. 
Finally  he  elected  to  try  South  Africa. 
His  father  shipped  him  out  at  his  request 
to  Johannesburg.  The  young  gentleman 
has  been  there  something  near  a  year.  Not 
long  since  he  wrote  to  say  that  he  had 
married  a  young  lady  in  a  store,  as  they 
both  felt  that  it  would  be  ijiore  comfortable 
and  cheaper  to  keep  house  for  two  than  for 
one.  Would  his  fother  send  over  his  money  1 
What  is  the  father  to  do  1  He  is  inclined 
to  think'-^at  this  time  of  day — ^that  after 
all  it  is  better  for  parents  not  to  deny  them* 
selves  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  but 
when  their  time  comes,  to  let  them  go  out] 
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into  the  world,  and  to  fend  for  themselves. 
He  is  beginning  to  suspect  that  just  as  it 
does  boys  good  to  have  to  rough  it  at 
boarding-school,  so  it  does  young  men  good 
to  have  to  rough  it  in  the  school  of  life. 
He  doubts,  in  shorty  if  the  latter  ever  come 
to  much  until  they  have  spent  the  money 
with  which  their  mistakenly  affectionate 
parents  at  the  outset  lined  their  pockets. 

He  is  a  clear-headed,  broad-minded  man, 
and  he  speaks  from  experience.  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  is  not  right.  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  average  British  parent  is  not  justi- 
fied in  thinking  of  himself  first  and  of  his 
children  second;  if  in  his  thoughts  for 
himself  he  includes  his  wife,  not  impossibly 
his  justification  ia  complete.  Let  us  give 
our  children  healthy  frames ;  health  ii  the 
chief  requirement  in  the  battle  of  life.  Let 
us  do  our  best  to  train  them  to  become 
decent  men  and  women,  and  to  give  them 
such  an  education  as  shall  fit  them  to  pit 
themselves  against  their  fellows.  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  do  much  more. 

The  influence  of  the  parent  over  the  child 
has  been,  and  still  is,  exaggerated.  The 
proverbialist's  assertion,  "  Train  up  a  child 
in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  is  all  veiy 
well  as  a  Sunday-school  axiom,  and  in 
theory ;  in  practice  it  is  worth  nothing  at  alL 
You  may  strive  to  train  up  a  child  to  be, 
or  to  do,  what  you  will ;  it  will  dree  its 
own  weird  in  the  end,  with  total  disregard 
of  its  early  training.  Li  good,  sober,  truth 
the  more  strenuously  you  may  endeavour 
to  train  a  child  to  walk  in  any  given 
direction,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  move  in  a 
diametrically  opposite  one.  The  explana- 
tion is  a  perfectly  simple  one ;  it  is  merely 
an  illustration  of  a  natural  law.  When  you 
unstring  a  bow  it  changes  its  shape ;  the 
more  tightly  it  was  strung;  the  greater  the 
change.  When  the  parental  pressure  is 
removed  from  the  child  the  reaction  comes, 
its  natural  tendencies  will  prevail;  the 
stronger  the  pressure  has  been,  the  more 
pronounced  will  the  reaction  be. 

No,  go  easy  with  the  children.  Let  the 
bonds  you  bind  them  with  be  as  little 
galling  as  they  need  be.  Do  not,  if  we  can 
help  1^  let  us  regard  them  as  subjects  for 
experiments.  4-bove  all,  do  not  let  us 
cram  down  their  throats  our  crotchets,  our 
theories.  They  are  as  much  entitled  to 
live  their  own  lives  as  we  are,  though  they 
are  our  children.  Let  them,  in  the  natural 
and  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  words, 
be  not  bound  but  free.  There  are  certain 
things  which  we  should  strive  to  teach  them 


— as  to  be  honesty  to  be  truthful*  to  know 
not  fear.  Courage  is  Heaven's  own  gift  to 
the  child,  who  is  to  become  the  man.  If 
only  we  all  had  courage — the  courage  which 
looks  defeat  and  disaster,  time  and  eteisitj, 
unflinchingly,  smilingly  in  the  face^  and 
which  endures  to  the  end,  we  ahonld  need 
but  little  else. 

But  though  we  strive  our  best  to  teach 
the  children,  as  it  were^  the  mdiniimt%  we 
may  fail  Indeed— for  in  anch  «  matter, 
why  should  there  be  any  beating  about  tiid 
bushi — it  is  probable  we  shalL  Touog 
children,  like  the  childien  of  an  older  gio wtii, 
are  not  so  teachable  as  certain  of  the  moral- 
mongers  would  wish  us  to  believe.  Natme 
has  been  before  us.  What  she  has  put  in 
no  teaching  will  put  out|  and  what  ^e  hat 
not  put  in  no  teaching  will  aupplj.  In 
spite  of  all  the  multitude  of  the  preaehoa; 
the  thing  is  sure.  If  we  parents,  knowing 
ourselves,  look  into  our  own  lives,  do  wi 
not  know  that  it  is  sure  !  It  is  aTnniriiig  to 
observe  the  dismay  with  which  aozae 
parents  realise  that  all  their  efforts  to 
induce  or  to  compel  their  children  to  mon 
in  certain  grooves  have  been  of  none  avaO. 
They  strive  to  make  of  them  one  thing,  and 
lol  they  have  become  another.  Thdr 
resentment  is  occasionally  tragicall j  eomie. 
These  people  seem  to  think  that  childnB 
are  given  them  to  do  with  as  th^  will 
They  are  mistaken.  They  had  better,  its 
their  own  sakes,  learn  that  the  idea  k 
an  erroneous  one  at  the  beginning  instead 
of  at  the  end. 

Neither  in  their  youth  nor  in  their  age  an 
children  unqualified  blessingB.  They  are  the 
cause  to  us  of  terrible  anxiety,  of  positive 
suffering,  of  bitter  dieappointmentw  We 
have  to  bear  everything  for  them,  and  then, 
not  infrequently,  when  their  torn  comm, 
they  decline  to  bear  anything  for  oa.  Tb^ 
are  apt  to  be  much  harder  on  our  faults  thaa 
we  were  on  theirs,  to  be  our  most  merales 
critics.  And  then  to  crown  all,  when 
old  age  comes,  only  too  often,  they  leave 
us  alone,  giving  us  to  understand  that  our 
ways  are  not  as  their  ways,  that  onr  day 
is  gone.  These  things  apply  to  both  rieh 
and  poor  alike. 

And  yet,  who  that  has  had  children 
would  have  been  without  themt  Who  has 
lost  a  child — though  it  be  years  and  years 
since,  and  others  have  supplied  its  place — 
whose  heart  does  not  swell  when  his 
thoughts  hark  back,  as  now  and  then  tiiej 
will  do^  willy  nilly,  to  the  grave  which 
holds  it  Y  If  there  are  any  such,  they  are 
of  the  sort  who  had  better  remain  unnamed 
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We  may  not  want  the  ehildien  before  they 
come — ^we  do  not^  veiy  often — ^bnt  when  they 
do  come  they  twine  themsetyes  abont  our 
hearts  with  bonds  that  never  shall  be 
wholly  loosened — ^never,  thongh  they  may 
treat  ns  with  what  may  seem  to  ns  to  be 
black  ingzatitade,  and  may  drag  our  name 
through  endless  mire.  Though  we  may 
curse  them,  we  cannot  get  completely  rid 
of  the  feeling  that  they  are  of  us,  that  they 
were  once  our  very  selves.  No^  having  been 
bom  to  us,  in  one  shape  if  not  in  another, 
our  children  walk  with  us  to  our  graves. 

If  only  they  may  walk  hand  in  hand  and 
eye  to  eye  with  us  through  life,  and  be  still 
hand  in  hand  and  eye  to  eye  with  us  in 
death !  What  greater  boon  can  man  ask 
than  thatt 


TREMAYNFS  MADNESS. 

A  COMPLETB  8T0BT. 

Will  Tbbmatns  and  I  were  college 
friends,  thirty  years  ago.  He  kept  in  the 
rooms  beneath  mine,  in  the  comer  of  the 
quaint  old  red-brick  court  of  St.  John's, 
and  I  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  knew 
him  weU.  He  was  never  very  popular,  for 
he  was  too  reserved  and  exclusive,  holding 
aloof  from  the  rowing  set — ^though  he  was 
perhaps  the  best  oar  in  the  first  boat — and 
notsi^ciently  practical  and  definite  in  his 
aims  and  ideas  for  the  reading  men.  Yet 
he  was  undoubtedly  clever  in  a  vague, 
erratic  way,  and  to  those  who  really  knew 
him  his  manner  was  singularly  charming, 
although  his  changes  of  mood  were  as  capri- 
cious and  sudden  as  a  girl's,  and  a  chance 
word  might  at  any  time  throw  him  into  a 
dreamy  melancholy,  or,  more  rarely,  into  a 
white  intensity  of  passion.  It  is  more  than 
twenty  years  now  since  I  saw  him  laid  in 
Langtiiome  churchyard,  and  there  can  be 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  relate  the 
strange  events  which  spoiled  and  shortened 
his  life. 

How  far,  indeed,  they  were  actual  events, 
and  how  much  was  merely  the  vivid 
imaginings  of  a  powerful  but  unbalanced 
intellect,  I  cannot  say.  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  explain  or  theorise,  and  from  the  simple 
statement  of  what  I  myself  saw,  and  what 
Tremayne  told  me,  each  reader  may  draw 
his  own  conclusions 

At  the  end  of  my  third  year  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  soon  as  we  could  get  down  after 
his  Tripos,  I  went  home  with  Tremayne. 
It  was  an  unusually  hot  summer,  I  remem- 
ber, and  he  had  felt  terribly  the  strain  of 


the  long,  sultry  days  in  the  Senate  House, 
with  the  air  quivering  with  beat,  and  the 
silence  only  broken  by  the  swish  of  the 
examiners'  gowns,  as  they  marched  slowly 
down  the  long  rows  of  tables,  and  the  irrita- 
ting scratching  of  flying  pens.  It  was  a 
relief  to  get  away  into  the  country,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  the  little.  Midland  village  where 
WiU  lived  with  his  uncle.  We  had  a  very 
quiet  time  there,  fishing  and  rambling 
across  country,  and  falling  in  love — ^both  of 
us— with  Kitty  Maitland  at  the  Hall.  lam 
a  prosaic  old  bachelor  now,  as  dry  as  my 
briefs,  but  I  too  have  lived  in  Arcadia  and 
dreamed  my  dreams.  They  were  never 
anything  but  dreams  with  me,  and  yet  they 
have  had  more  influence  on  my  life  than 
many  realities. 

One  night,  as  we  sat  smoking  in  the 
garden,  Tremayne,  who  had  &llen  into  a 
dreamy  mood,  suddenly  sprang  up  and  said : 

"Bob,  you've  never  seen  the  old  church  by 
moonlight,  have  youl  Let's  pay  an  even- 
ing call  on  the  knights  and  dames  in 
marble." 

"AU  right,"  I  sidd  larily;  "get  the  keys." 

We  strolled  across  the  grass  where  the 
yew-trees  cast  strange  black  shadows  over 
the  mounds  and  tombstones,  and  up  the 
aisle  to  the  chapel,  where,  behind  a  carved 
oak  screen,  and  under  their  canopies  of 
marble,  lay  the  effigies  of  two  knights  and 
a  lady.  The  moonlight  poured  down  on 
tbem  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  cloudless 
night  in  June,  and  the  flickering  shadow  of 
a  branch  outside  played  weirdly  over  the 
face  of  one  gigantic  figure  carved  in  full 
armour. 

" Queer •  looking  old  chap,  isn't  hel" 
said  Will ;  "  doesn't  look  as  if  he'd  stick  at 
much.  He  was  an  awful  brute  in  the  old 
days,  you  know,  when  the  ruin  on  the  hill 
was  his  baronial  hall.  The  villagers  say  he 
visits  it  once  a  year  stilL  He  would  be 
buried  standing  up,  and  no  one  dared  to 
disobey  him,  even  when  he  was  dead ;  so, 
down  in  the  vault  below,  his  eofiin  stands 
on  end,  with  a  hole  in  the  lead  where  his 
skull  looks  out  I've  seen  it  many  a 
time." 

"How  ghastly!"  I  said.  "Who  was 
het" 

"  Oh,  an  ancient  enemy  of  my  forefathers. 
There's  an  old  monkish  chronicle  at  the 
Vicarage,  which  tells  how  he  and  Gulielmus 
Tremagnus — same  name  as  mine — ^fell  out 
about  some  lady.  My  ancestor  had  the 
pull  of  him  tiiere,  but  the  old  blackguard 
got  his  revenge,  for  he  put  an  arrow  through 
him  from  behind  a   tree,  soon  after  the 
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weddiBg.  Let's  go  down  and  beard  him  in 
his  Tanlt,  and  tcdl  him  what  we  think  of 
him.^' 

'« Don't  be  a  fool,  Tremayne  1 "  I  said ; 
^' what  is  the  earthly  good  of  going  down 
there  now  1 " 

"Bubbishl"  he  answered,  latighing;  ''I 
belioTe  jon're  afnud." 

''  Ob,  weU  then,  if  thai's  what  yon  think," 
I  said,  **  come  on ; "  and  I  took  np  a  candle 
from  the  lectern,  lighted  it^  and  stood 
waiting. 

He  lifted  a  stone  in  the  floor,  and  we 
went  down  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  f  eeliog  our 
way  along  the  chill,  damp  walls.  The 
place  was  heayy  with  the  peculiar  nnclean 
smell  of  mould  and  rottenness,  thick  with 
black  darkness,  and,  cold  as  it  was,  the 
air  felt  hot  and  close.  I  felt  that  I  ought 
not  to  have  allowed  him  to  go,  still 
nervous  and  excitable  horn  the  strain  of 
his  examination,  but  the  taunt  of  fear 
irritated  me  and  made  me  careless. 

'^Here  you.  are,  Bob^"  he  said,  stopping 
in  front  of  a  huge  leaden  coffin  standing 
upright  against  the  wall ;  *'  bring  the  candle 
along." 

I  held  it  high  above  my  head,  and  peered 
into  the  dar&ess.  The  next  moment  I 
stepped  back  aghast,  for  through  a  jagged 
hole  there  leered  out  upon  us  a  yellow  skull, 
with  what  seemed  to  my  fancy  a  malignant, 
fiendish  grin.  As  I  stood  there  looking  into 
its  eyeless  sockets,  Tremayne  began  to  talk 
to  it,  at  first  in  a  flippant,  mocking  way ; 
but  gradually  he  got  excited,  and  addressed 
it  as  if  it  were  a  living  thing,  taunting 
it  with  the  evil  it  had  done,  and  its  present 
impotence.  He  seemed  carried  away  by 
a  freakish  madness,  snapped  his  fingers 
at  the  grisly  thing,  defied  it,  and  heaped 
insults  on  it. 

"Tremayne,"  I  gasped  at  last,  "for 
Heaven's  sake,  come  away.  You're  not 
yourself ;  come  out  of  this  foul  air."  As 
I  clutched  his  arm,  something — I  suppose 
it  was  a  bat — ^flew  suddenly  out  from  behind 
the  skull,  and  knocked  the  candle  out 
of  my  hand,  and  as  we  struggled  up  the 
steps  through  the  pitchy  darkness,  a  low, 
evil  chuckle  seemed  to  come  from  behind  us. 

*'  Did  you  see  it  1 "  he  panted  with  dry 
lips  and  a  dmwu,  ashen  face,  leaning  heavily 
against  the  church  door.  "Did  you  see 
it?  It  was  his  soul,  his  devil's  soul  flew 
out." 

"  Nonsense,  man,"  I  said ;  "  it  was  a  bat 
or  an  owl.  You  are  feverish  and  hysterical. 
Over-work  has  pulled  your  nerves  to  pieces. 
Come  home  and  get  to  bed." 


"But  it  laughed  at  me.  Didn't  jm 
hear  it  laugh  at  me  1 " 

"  Why,  Tremayne,"  I  said,  « yoa  on 
imagine  hearing  anything  in  your  ibte. 
A  man's  senses  play  him  queer  tiieb  vka 
he's  unatnuig.  Poll  youmlf  together,  od 
come  away." 

He  was  in  a  high  fever  by  the  tunelgot 
him  home,  and  I  sat  by  his  bed  far  nigii: 
after  nighty  as  be  tossed  and  raved;  butii 
last  he  pull-through.  We  never  mentu»ed 
that  night,  again,  and  as  soon  as  he  vas 
strong  enough  his  undo  took  lumavajw 
the  south  of  Franee.  I  returned  to  (k 
bridge,  finished  my  law  couise^  and  Mi 
down  in  chambers  to  wait  for  briefs^  asii 
somehow  never  met  Tremayne  again  f:: 
years.  But  I  heard  from  him  occasiaD&llT, 
heard  of,  bis  engagement  to  Kitty  Maitk^ 
and  heard,  a  little  later,  of  her  death-sj 
poor  Kitty  I 

It  was  a  sad  tbing.  She  was  only  oiK- 
teen,  and  their  engagement  was  hardlj: 
month  old,  when  she  was  drowned  oi-. 
night  in  the  little  river  just  below  the  elI 
No  one  quite  knew  how  it  happened.  I 
did  not  hear  of  it  from  Tremayne  hiisseli 
for  he  broke  down  again,  and  hnng  betwec: 
life  and  death  for  weeks.  I  think  he^ 
never  the  same  man  again  after  thtt- 
perbaps  his  brain  was  unsettled,  m 
morbid  fancies  grew  on  him,  bat  it  kk: 
to  say. 

One  nighty  as  I  was  sitting  alone  Isej 
rooms,  a  telegram  was  bro'ught  np  to  ie& 
It  was  from  T^mayne,  begging  me  to  go  tf 
him  at  once.  I  had  not  heard  of  him  m 
Kitty's  death,  and  I  felt  at  once  tba; ! 
must  go.  I  did  not  know  why,  bat  i 
strange,  chilly  sensation  oameoverme,aQdI 
thought  of  that  night  in  the  chnrcL 

It  was  a  heavy,  sultry  October  v?ak 
when  I  stepped  out  of  the  train  at  UJi> 
thome,  and  the  red  moon  loomed  large  ic<i 
low  through  the  rising  mist,  while  fitfii 
little  gusts  of  wind  in  the  tree-tops  forebodec 
a  coming  storm.  Tremayne  was  there  cii 
the  platform,  but  I  hardly  recognised  i: 
the  haggard,  wild-eyed  man  who  met  ct 
the  athlete  who  had  stroked  oar  c(^^? 
boat  to  the  head  of  the  river  so  sboit  t 
time  before. 

"I'm  glad  youVe  come,  Bob," he  said 
"  you  won't  have  very  long  to  be  with  e^- 
though." 

"Oh,  I  can  .stay  a  week  if  you  like,  i 
answered.  "  My  clients  are  not  so  nmneioQ^ 
as  all  that" 

"  I  don't  mean  that,"  he  said.  **I  I»« 
not  long  to  stay  with  you." 
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"  Why,  Will,  you  have  years  before  you 
yet/^  I  replied*  '*  You  must  not  get  these 
fancies  into  your  head,  old  man.  Others 
beside  you  have  been  hardly  used  by  Fate, 
and  liif^d  to  b^  happy  enough." 

"  Perhaps  so,''  he  answered  wearily ;  *'  my 
case  is  different  I  have  had  my  warning, 
and  Heaven  only  knows  what  my  end  wiU 
be  like,  bat  it  will  come  soon." 

'*  Will,"  I  said,  **it  is  worse  than  foolish 
to  talk  like  this.  It's  a  cowardly  weakness 
to  give  way  to  such  gloomy  ideas." 

But  he  only  shook  his  head  gloomily, 
and  returned  the  same  answer  to  all  I 
said : 

"  Wait  till  you  have  heard  my  story." 

And  that  evening  he  told  it  me.  I  cannot 
say  how  much  of  it  is  to  be  literally  be- 
lieved, how  much  is  only  the  diseased 
imagination  of  an  xmbalaneed  brain.  But 
it  was  an  awful  thing  to  hear,  as  he  spoke 
in  a  low,  rapid  voice,  with  feveiish  energy, 
while  the  rising  wind  howled  among  the 
tossing  trees,  and  the  moon  scudded  through 
the  driving  black  clouds. 

•*Bob,"  he  said,  ''you  remember  that 
night  in  the  church,  don't  you  1  When  I 
was  mad,  and  mocked  at  that  cursed  thing. 
Do  you  recollect  how  it  laughed  at  me  in 
the  dark  t  I  have  seen  it  twice  since  then 
— twice  in  the  open  day — and  each  time  it 
laughed  the  same  hellish  laugh.  Don't 
interrupt  me  " — as  I  began  to  protest — "I 
tell  you  solemnly  it  has  cursed  my  life,  and 
its  devilish  revenge  will  be  consummated 
very  soon.  I  dare  say  you  think  I  am  mad 
now.     I  only  wonder  that  I  am  not. 

**  It  killed  my  darling.  You  may  well 
start,  but  I  know  it  as  well  as  if  my  eyes 
had  seen  it.  This  is  the  night  when,  by  some 
awful  power,  it  leaves  that  vault,  and  goes 
back  to  the  ruin  where  it  lived  its  evil 
life  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  a  year 
ago  to-night  that  Kitty  died.  I  came 
back  from  the  town  early  in  the  evening, 
and  started  for  the  HalL  When  I  got  to 
the  old  wooden  bridge-^you  know  it,  don't 
you  1  where  we  used  to  fish  below  the  mill- 
pool — I  saw  her  leaning  on  the  rail,  watch- 
ing the  sunset  on  the  water.  She  did  not 
seem  to  hear  me  coming;  I  stood  close 
behind  her  and  said  *  Kitty  ! ' — and  then, 
my  God !  I  can  see  it  now — the  figure 
turned,  and  instead  of  my  darling's  flower 
face,.  I  was  looking  straight  into  that  yellow 
skull,  with  its  fixed  devil's  grin.  I  heard 
it  laugh  at  me,  its  hollow,  chuckling  laugh ; 
you  remember  ii,  don't  you,  Bobt" 

I  nodded  silently,  and  he  went  on : 

*'  I  don't  know  what  happened  then.     I 


suppose  I  fainted.  The  next  thing  that  I 
remember  was  looking  round' with  a  vague 
wonder  at  finding  myself  in  the  parlour  at 
the  mill,  with  the  doctor  and  the  miller's 
wife  bending  over  me.  I  must  have  been 
unconscious  some  time,  for  it  was  quite  dark 
then.  I  would  not  rest  as  they  told  me, 
but  hurried  as  well  as  I  could  to  the  Hall. 
They  told  me  that  she  had  gone  to  the 
Vicarage.  I  went  back,  but  she  was  not 
there.  We  searched  for  her  in  vain  all  the 
night,  but  in  the  morning  I  found  her  down 
by  the  river  bank,  just  below  the  bridge, 
quite  dead — ^my  darling — quite  dead. 

'*  They  said  it  was  an  aoddenty  that  the 
handrail  was  old  and  rotten,  and  must  have 
given  way  as  she  leaned  on  it.  But  I  know 
better,  Bob.  And  I  swear  to  you,  whether 
you  will  believe  it  or  not-— on  her  little 
white  throat  were  five  livid  marks,  the 
print  of  a  bony  hand  1 " 

"  My  dear  Tremayne,"  I  said,  struggling 
to  shake  off  the  thrill  of  horror  that  came 
over  me,  "  you  are  allowing  your  whole  life 
to  be  distorted  by  the  hideous  fancies  of 
one  night.  The  fact  is  that,  whenever  your 
brain  is  over-worked  and  you  are  run  down 
generally,  the  vivid  impression  of  that 
ghastly  thing  comes  before  you.  Those 
bruises  might  easOy  have  been  caused  by 
the  stones  in  the  river.  Now  take  my 
advice.  Get  the  doctor  to  make  you  up 
something  which  will. give  you  a  sound 
night's  rest,  and  to-morrow  you  must  get 
right  away  from  this  place.  Go  to  Algiers, 
or  the  Cape — anywhere  quite  away  from 
here." 

He  shook  his  head  gloomily. 

"  I  shall  be  sleeping  sound  enough  to- 
morrow. Bob,"  he  said ;  *'  let  me  finish  my 
story.  I  saw  it  again  yesterday — hero,  in 
this  very  room  ! " 

Involuntarily  I  looked  round  with  some- 
thing of  a  start,  for  he  was  gazing  with  a 
wild,  fixed  stare  behind  me. 

"You  needn't  be  frightened,''  he  said, 
with  a  crackling  little  laugh;  *^ there's 
nothing  there  now.  It  was  yesterday 
morning.  I  came  in  tired  after  a  long 
walk,  and  as  I  opened  the  door  I  saw 
myself — as  clearly  as  I  see  you  now — 
leaning  with  arms  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
head  tumed  towards  the  mirror." 

•'Of  course  you  saw  yourself,  Will,** 
I  said,  "with  a  mirror  opposite  you.  A 
man  usually  does." 

"  But  a  man  does  not  see  his  own  back, 
Bob ;  and  he  does  not  see  what  I  did  as  I 
looked  over  its  shoulder.  The  figure — my 
figure — ^never  turned  or  moved,  but  through 
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the  glass,  in  the  full  sunlight,  that  devil 
looked  outat  me, with  its  fleshless  jaws  parted 
in  their  hollow  grin.  I  did  not  faint  then, 
bat  struck  full  at  it  with  my  stick,  cursing 
it  as  I  struck.  The  mirror  flew  into  frag- 
mentSi  and  the  thing  was  gone ;  but  through 
the  crash  of  the  breaking  glass  I  heard  the 
echo  of  its  hateful,  jeering  laugh." 

He  paused  a  moment ;  then  his  breath 
came  hard  and  fast  as  he  went  on  in  a 
hurried  whisper  I  could  hardly  catch  : 

"It  is  a  year  ago  to-night,  Bob,  since 
Kitty  died." 

I  argued  with  him  for  a  long  time.  I 
told  hun  it  was  a  hallucination  due  to  his 
nervous  condition,  and  that  in  the  morning 
he  would  laugh  at  these  fancies.  But  it 
was  no  use ;  the  same  weary  smile  and  shake 
of  the  head  were  all  his  answer,  and  at  last 
we  parted  and  went  to  bed. 

I  could  not  sleep,  but  lay  listening  to  the 
growing  storm,  and  starting  up  at  every 
little  sound  that  seemed  to  my  excited  mind 
to  come  from  the  next  room,  where  Tre- 
mayne  slept.  Quite  suddenly  the  wind 
dropped,  and  what  seemed  an  endless 
silence  followed — a  dead  stillness  without  a 
sound  in  the  black  darkness,  except  the 
monotonous  ticking  of  my  watch,  which  beat 
on  my  ear  like  the  strokes  of  a  hammer. 

Then  at  last  the  storm  burst,  and  every 
little  detail  of  the  room  leaped  out  in  the 
lurid  blaze  of  the  lightning.  The  thunder 
crashed  and  rolled  among  the  hills,  and  the 
rain  rattled  like  bullets  on  the  tiles. 
Another  lull,  as  the  storm  seemed  gathering 
up  all  its  force  for  a  madder  burst  of  fury, 
and  then,  through  the  horrible  silence,  came 
a  wild  shriek  of  terror, 

I  sprang  up,  seized  a  candle,  and  hurried 
out  into  the  corridor.  As  I  opened  the 
door  of  his  room,  I  staggered  back,  half 
blinded  by  a  jagged  flash,  which  cut  through 
the  murky  blackness,  and  as  the  roar  of  the 
thunder  rolled  away,  it  rattled  and  rang  like 
a  mocking  peal  of  infernal  laughter.  Tre- 
mayne  was  stretched  across  the  bed,  and  on 
his  face  an  expression  of  agonised  horror, 
such  as  I  hope  never  to  see  again.  It  was 
a  terrible  sight,  but  one  thmg  was  the 
strangest  of  all,  and  I  turned  faint  and  sick 
as  I  noticed  it.  I  do  not  know  what  was 
the  cause  of  it ;  whether  it  was  a  curious 
effect  of  electricity,  or  some  peculiar  effusion 
of  blood,  or  perhaps  something  stranger  still. 

But  I  tell  it  as  the  exact  and  simple  truth. 
When  we  raised  him  up,  and  his  head  fell 
back  on  the  pillow,  I  saw  on  his  throat  five 
long  black  marks,  like  the  grip  of  a  skeleton 
hand. 


THE    EARLY    DAYS    OF    PUBUC 

CONCERTS. 

Few,  probably,  of  the  thounnds  t k) 
frequent  the  numerous  musical  peifonmices 
of  the  London  Season  know  much  of  h 
early  history  of  public  ooncerts  ia  tb 
country,  or  remember  Banister  with  gitt- 
tude  as  being  the  first  to  initiate  thea  1; 
is  difficult  to  imagine  a  time  when  mtoieL 
entertainments  were  given  in  pubUc-hooiK 
and  the  performers  hired  by  the  landlortk 
At  Court,  or  at  the  mansions  of  the  nobOitj, 
concerts  might  indeed  be  heard,  but  isSj 
John  Hawkins  complains  in  his  ''Historr 
of  Music,"  the  general  public  had  littl«  n 
no  opportunity  of  listening  to  high-clu 
music :  "  Half  a  dozen  of  fiddlen  v(rJ: 
scrape  Sellenger's— or  St.  Legei^s— Bomid 
or  '  John,  Gome  Kiss  Me,'  or  '  Old  S: 
Simon  the  King,'  with  divisions,  till  tkei 
selves  and  their  audience  were  tired;  aft;: 
which  as  many  players  on  the  Wboj 
would,  in  the  most  harsh  and  disoonia:: 
tones,  grate  forth  '  Green  Sleeves,'  'YelloT 
Stockings,'  'Gillian  of  Croydon,' or sos; 
such  common  dance  tune,  and  the  peop 
thought  it  fair  music." 

To  King  Charles  the  Second  we  ore  i 
great  measure  the  revival  of  intereiti: 
music  and  the  other  arts,  wkick  l: 
suffered  a  temporary  eclipse  doling  u^ 
years  of  the  Commonwealth.  That  pleui?- 
loving  monarch,  following  the  example :: 
the  Erench  Court  in  most  things,  pofisese: 
a  band  composed  of  twenty-four  violioi,  i^- 
by  a  certain  Baltzar,  who  was  bom  -^ 
Liibeck,  and  settled  in  England  about  ih^ 
year  1656.  He  was  the  first  great  violisis'^ 
that  had  been  heard  in  this  country  attU 
date,  and  Evelyn  tells  us  what  he  though: 
of  his  playing.  In  an  entry  in  hisPia^ 
for  March  the  fourth,  1656-57,  he  njs 
*<Thi8  night  I  was  invited  by  Mr.  ^ 
L'Estrange  to  hear  the  incomparable  Lubioei , 
— i.e.,  native  of  Liibeck-— on  the  violin.  Hii 
variety  on  a  few  notes  and  plaine  ffo^ 
with  that  wonderful  dexterity  was  adimribk. 
Tho'  a  young  man,  yet  so  pcfffeetandBkilfi:| 
that  there  was  nothing,  however  crofisasa 
perplext,  brought  to  him  by  our  ts^ 
which  he  did  not  play  off  at  sight  with 
ravishing  sweetnesse  and  improvements)  to 
the  astonishment  of  our  best  maateD.  ^ 
sum  he  played  on  ye  simple  instroment  i 
full  concert^  so  as  the  rest  flung  down  thfiff 
instrumenti^  acknowledging  ye  yictoiy. 

Many  foreign  musicians  most  now  faiT« 
'  been  attracted  to  this  country,  for  the  saice 
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writer  informs  qb  that  he  dined  on  a  certain 
occasion— a  few  years  later  on — at  Arundel 
House,  and  there  heard  **  exceUent  musiq 
perform'd  by  the  ablest  masteis,  both 
French  and  English,  on  the  orbos,  viols, 
organs,  and  Toioes,  as  an  exercise  against 
the  coming  of  ye  qneene  purposely  com- 
posed for  her  chapelL" 

John  Banister,  who  succeeded  Baltzar 
as  leader  of  the  King's  band,  was  the 
son  of  one  of  the  "waits''  of  the  pariah 
of  St.  Giles-in*the-Fields,  and  was  sent 
by  Charles  the  Second  to  further  his 
musical  instruction  in  France.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  to  the  band  at  a 
salary  of  forty  pounds  per  annum,  paid 
quarterly.  Eventually,  however,  he  lost 
this  post  for  some  remark  advene  to  the 
appointment  of  French  musicians  to  the 
Royal  band,  and  the  ever-ready  ear  of 
Pepys  picked  up  the  talk  in  Court  circles, 
"  how  the  King's  vialHn  Banister  ie  mad 
that  the  King  hath  a  Frenchman  come  to 
be  chief  of  some  part  of  the  King's 
musique."  To  his  dismissal  we  perhaps  owe 
the  establishment  of  the  series  of  pubUc  con- 
certs given  in  London  under  his  direction, 
the  first  of  which  took  place  on  the  thirtieth 
of  December,  1672.  The  advertisement  in 
the  "  London  Gazette  "  ran  as  follows : 

"These  are  to  give  notice  that  at  Mr. 
John  Banister's  house — ^now  called  the 
Musick  School—- over  against  the  '  Greorge 
Tavern,'  in  White  Fryers,  the  present  Mon- 
day, will  be  musick  performed  by  excellent 
masters,  beginning  precisely  at  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  every  afternoon 
for  the  future,  precisely  at  the  same  hour." 

Li  North's  *' Manuscript  Memoirs  of 
Music,"  according  to  Dr.  Bumey,  we  have 
a  more  minute  account  of  these  perform- 
ances : 

"  Banister  having  procured  a  large  room 
in  White  Fryars,  near  the  Temple  back  gate, 
and  erected  an  elevated  box  or  gallery  for  the 
musicians,  whose  modesty  required  curtains, 
the  rest  of  the  room  was  filled  with  seats 
and  small  tables,  alehouse  fashion.  One 
shilling,  which  was  the  price  of  admission, 
entitled  the  audience  to  call  for  what  they 
pleased.  There  was  very  good  music,  for 
Banister  found  means  to  procure  the  best 
bands  in  London,  and  some  voices  to  assist 
him.  And  there  wanted  no  variety,  for 
Banister,  besides  playing  on  the  violin,  did 
wonders  on  the  flageolet  to  a  thro'  base,  and 
several  other  masters  also  played  solos." 
Four  years  later  these  concerts  were  still 
advertised:  "At  the  Academy  in  Little 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  will  begin  the  first 


part  of  the  Parley  of  Instruments  composed 
by  Mr.  John  Banister."  They  would  appear 
to  have  been  held  pretty  rf^^ularly,  almost 
up  to  the  date  of  his  death,  which  took 
^fiace  in  October,  1679. 

Anotherpubliobenefactoras  regards  music 
was  Thomas  Britton,  the  celebrated  'Musical 
small-coalman,"  who,  coming  up  as  a  boy  from 
Northamptonshire  to  London,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  vendor  of  small-coal  in  St.  John 
Street,  ClerkenweU.  Some  years  later  we 
find  him  living  in  a  house  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  Jerusalem  Passage,  where  now 
stands  the  ''Bull's  Head  Inn."  In  the 
stable  attached  to  this  house  he  established, 
in  1678,  a  musical  dub,  which  attained  a 
speedy  celebrity.  Access  to  this  abode  of 
the  Muses  was  gained  by  a  ladder-like  stair- 
case from  the  outside.  Ned  Ward,  his 
neighbour,  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  its 
situation:  "His  Hut  wherein  he  dwells, 
which  has  loDg  been  honoured  with  such 
good  Company,  looks  withoutside  as  if 
some  of  his  ancestors  had  happened  to  be 
Executors  to  old  Snorling  Diogenes,  and 
that  they  had  carefully  transplanted  the 
Athenian  Tub  into  ClerkenweU;  for  his 
house  is  not  much  higher  than  a  Canary  Pipe, 
and  the  window  of  his  State  room  but  very 
little  bigger  than  the  bunghole  of  a  cask." 

Concerts  wereheld  here  on  every  Thursday 
for  nearly  forty  years.  At  first  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  payment  for  admission,  but 
after  a  time  the  yearly  subscription  came  to 
be  ten  shillings,  and  coffee,  according  to 
Horace  Walpole,  was  furnished  at  one 
penny  the  dish.  Here  Handel  might  have 
been  heard  playing  as  best  he  might  on  the 
primitive  organ  with  its  five  stops;  and 
Dr.  Pepusch  presided  at  the  harpsichord — 
''  a  Hucker's  virginal,  thought  the  best  in 
Europe  " — while  Banister  played  first  violin. 

Among  the  other  distinguished  amateurs 
and  professors  were  to  be  found  Woolaston 
the  painter,  and  John  Hughes  the  poet — 
beauty  and  fashion  being  represented  by  the 
Duchess  of  Queensberry.  Thoresby,  in  his 
Diary,  tells  us  in  June,  1712,  that  on  his 
way  home  he  ''called  at  Mr.  Britton's^  the 
noted  smaU-coalman,  where  we  heard  a 
noble  concert  of  music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, the  best  in  town,  to  which  most 
foreigners  of  distinction,  for  tlie  fancy  of  it^ 
occasionally  resort"  His  friend  the  poet 
Hughes  wrote  the  well-known  lines  under 
Woolaston's  portrait  of  him : 

Though  mean  thy  rank,  yet  in  thy  humble  cell 
Did  gentle  peace  and  artif  unpurchased  dwell 
Well  pleased,  Apollo  thither  led  his  train 
And  music  warbled  in  her  sweetest  strain ; 
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while  ^to  arte  ally'd  **  he  eontinned  to  sell 
mall  ooal  till  hk  death  in  1714. 

Muaic  loren^  however,  at  this  period  were 
not  entirely  dependent  on  the  enterprise  of 
Britton.  The  concerts  instituted  by  Talbot 
Young,  in  the  fiiet  instance,  at  the  sign  of 
the  "Dolphin  and  Crown/'  in  St.  Paul's 
ChnrchyaTO^^then  a  celebrated  haunt  of 
musicians— eoon  attained  a  considerable 
amount  of  fatoe.  Li  1724  they  were  held 
at  the  **  Castle  Inn/'  in  Paternoster  Row, 
when,  as  Bir  John  Hawkins  tells  us, 
''auditors  as  well  as  performers  were  ad- 
mitted subscribers,  and  tickets  were  delivered 
out  to  the  members  in  rotation  for  the 
admission  of  ladies.  Their  fund  enabling 
them,  they  hired  second-rate  singers  from 
the  operas^  and '  many  young  perscms  of 
professions  and  trades  that  depended  upon 
a  numerous  acquaintance  were  induced  by 
motives  of  interest  to  become  members  of 
the  •  Castle »  Concert." 

Italian  opera  was  some  time  in  gaining  a 
foot^g  in  Ijiis  country,  and  at  the  dose  of 
the^  seventeenth  century  Italian  vocalists 
would  seem  to  have  been  rare.  An  ad- 
vertkement  in  the  ''  London  Gazette  "  for 
1692  acquaints  the  public  that  *'the 
Italian  lady,  that  is  lately  come  over — that 
is  so  famous  for  her  siuging-^though  it  has 
been  reported  that  she  will  sing  no  more 
in  the  Consort  at  York  Buildings ;  yet  this 
is  to  give  notice  that  next  Tuesday,  January 
the  tenth,  she  will  sing  there,  and  so  con- 
tinue during  the  season." 

The  following  year  we  find  Signor  Tcsi 
calling  attention  to  his  "  consort  of  musick 
in  Charles  Street,  in  Covent  Garden,  about 
eight  of  the  clock  in  t^e  evening."  The  year 
1710  is  a  famous  one  in  the  history  of 
English  music,  for  it  not  only  saw  the 
founding  of  the  "Academy  of  Ancient 
Music,"  but  witnessed  the  arrival  of  Handel, 
the  forerunner  of  the  many  famous  com- 
posers and  performere,  who  were  nowhere 
more  at  home  than  in  this  country.  In  the 
following  year,  <*  Kinaldo/'  his  earliest  opera, 
was  produced.  •  He  was  the  first,  moreover, 
to  introduce  organ  concerts  into  England. 

The  Acftdemy,  which  grew  out  of  an  asso- 
ciatioii  fbrmM  at  the  ^'  Crown  and  Anchor 
Tavern"  in  the  Strand,  was  for  some  time 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pepusoh,  the 
gentlemen  and  boys  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 
Chapel  Royal takingpart in theperformances. 
During  its  rather  chequered  career  it  had 
the  honour  of  performing  Handel's  "Esther," 
the  members  appearing  dressed  in  character, 
and  its  success  is  said  to  have  led  the 
composer  to   consider  the   desirability   of 


establishing  oratorio  performaDoeiat  Covett 
Garden. 

The  Academy  existed  aibout  dghtj 
years,  and  saw 'many  seoeasions  froxa  itn 
ranks  during  that  rather  extensive  peiki 
On  one  occasion  Dr.  Greene^  in  riralij, 
opened  the  Apollo  Room  in  the  TM 
Tavern,"  whereupon  Handed  in  his  broka 
English,  IB  reported'  to  have  said  that  *'Ik 
toctor  Greene  is  gone  to  the  tefeL" 

The  programme  of  a  concert  given  it 
Dmry  Lane  in  May,  1722,  for  the  bese£i 
of  Signor  Carbonelli — a  oelebzated  vioik 
player,  brought  over  to  this  country  bj  tite 
Duke  of  Rutland — gives  na  some  idea  d 
the  performances  in  the  days  of  Geo^  tb; 
First     The  programme  was  divided  i&fe 
three  Acts,  the  first  of  which  consisted  d 
^*A    New    Concerto    for  Two  Tmmpe^ 
composed  and  p^formed    by  Grsno  aci 
others,"  and  a    Concerto   by  Signor  Csr 
b<»kellL     In  the  Second  Aict  was  to  V: 
found  **  A  Concerto  with  Two  Hautbois  ai 
Two  Flutes,"  as  well  as  **  A  Concerto  « 
the  Base  Violin  by  Pippo,"     The  third  pirt 
indiuded  "A  Solo  on  the   Arch-lnte  br 
Signor  Vebar,"  and  a  "  2few  Concerto  ci 
the  Little  Flute,"  with  "A  Concerto  a 
Two  Trumpets  by  Grano  and  others,"  k 
way  of  finale.     Each  act  likewise  contaiQeii 
by  way  of  variety,  a  song  by  Mrs.  Bai\m. 
about  whom  history  does  ndt  teill  us  mvk 
As  for  Carbonelli,  he  was  a  favourite  pcp^ 
of  Corelli. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  last  cestinT. 
lovers  of  al-fresco  music  were  abimdantlj 
catered  for  at  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  £t£' 
lagh  was  opened  for  evening  concdris  in  1  "i^- 
with  Festiug  as  leader   of  the  band,  aci 
choruses  from  the  oratorios  were  a  apeetti 
feature    of    these    entertainments.    Her: 
appeared  one  of  the  finest   singers  of  tLf 
day,  in  the  person  of  John  Beard,  for  vbani 
Handel  composed  some  o£  hia  greatest  tenc^ 
parts,'  as  in    the   '<  Messiah,"  "  Israel  in  j 
Egypt,"  and  other  works.     Charles  Dibdin  | 
considered  him   "  taken  altogether,  as  ti>^ ; 
best  English  singer."  On  the  stage  his  to  . 
equalled  that-  won  on  the  concert  pUtfoim 
his  favourite  character  being  Machesth  in  > 
Gay's  "Beggar's  Opera." 

The  principal   iady  vocali8t«-^vbo  Jfc^o 
excelled  in  oratorio^-r-was  Giulia  Frasl  ^^^ 
was  young  and  interesting  in  persoB,  vitb 
a  sweet,  eleac  voice  and  a  smootb,  ehtf^  j 
style     of     singing,"     according    to  ^^  I 
Barney.      He   also  hinU  that  this  Wj 
was  not  much  .given  to   applicstioa 
diligence^   and    tells    us    that  vbeo 
informed  Handel  tiiat  she  was  goiog  ^ 
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study  haxd  «nd  mm  going  to  kaxn  Aoiougk- 
Jsaae,  that  great  mmiciaii  xeplied:  ''Ah-** 
|vaat  may  we  not  expect  1*' 
,  Some  yean  later  on  we  find  Tenduceit 
the  idol  (rfthe  fashionable  wodd,  emging-  at 
Kanelagh^  one  of  his  chief  sacoosses  bong 
gained  in  Dr.  Ame'e  ''Artazerxea"  In 
company  'with  that  eompoees  he  txayelied 
to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  in  London 
especially  is  said  to  hdve  received  en<Mnnoua 
sums  for  his  performances.  Tendncci  was 
a  friend  of  Uie  Mozart  lamilyi  and  may 
have  heard  the  futore  author  of' "Don 
Giovazmi,''  then*  but  eight  years<.old|  ^j 
at  Hanelagh  on  the  liarpsichord  and  organ 
several  pieces  of  his  own  composition  for 
the  benefit  of  a  charity. 

Walpole  tells  us  in  1777  that  it  was  the 
fashion  to  go  to  Baoalagh  two  hours  after 
it  is  over.  "  You  may  not  believe  this,  but 
it  was  literaL  The  music  ends  .at  ten  and 
the  company  go  at  twelve."  This  practice 
led  to  the  concert  being  commenced,  at  a 
later  hour  than  before. 

Kanelagh  continued  in  existence  tmtil 
the  early  years  of  the  present  century^  but 
succumbed  to  the  rival  attraotiona  of 
Vauxhall — ^the  gardens  of  which  seemed 
such  an  earthly  paradise  to  our  Encestora 
Among  the  numberless  associations  of  this 
spot  those  connected  with  music  and  song 
are  not  the  least  interesting.  For  these 
gardens  Dr.  Ame,  the  author  of  "Rule 
Britannia"  and  "Where  the  Bee  Sucks," 
composed  many  a  song,  some  excellently 
interpreted  by  his  wife;  others,  such  as 
"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree"  and  "Blow, 
Blow,  thou  Winter  Wind,"  being  first  heard 
from  the  lips  of  Thomas  Lowe,  who^  accord- 
ing to  Dibdin,  excelled  even  Beard  as  a 
singer  of  simple  love  songs. 

Did  space  permit  how  much  could  be 
said  of  its  famous  singers  for  nearly  a 
century :  Joseph  Vemon,  the  tenor ;  Miss 
Poole,  afterwards  Mrs.  Dickons,  who  played 
Handers  concertos  at  six  and  appeared  at 
Vauxhall  at  thirteen;  Mrs.  Bland,  who 
excelled  in  English  ballad  singing;  and  a 
host  of  others,  including  Inoledon,  Miss 
Stephens  and  Madame  Vestria. 

Goldsmith  praises  the  singers  o{  his  day, 
and  th^  excellent  band;  ''the. music,  the 
entertainments,  but  particularly  the  singing, 
diffused  that  good  humour  among  us  which 
constitutes  the  true  happiness  of  society." 

But  to  return  from  the 

•  •.  4  ■  waives,  OTchestrasi  colonnades, 
IHie  lampfl  and  trees,  in  mingled,  li^^ts  and  shades, 

which  graced  Yauxhall^K>r  Spring  Gardens 
as    they    were    long    called  —  the    more 


serious  side  of  musk  was  by  no  means 
neglected,  as  we  ffiXhtft  ifrom  the*  cstab* 
lishment  of  the  "Goxfceriia  U  Ancient 
Music,"  the  idea  of  which  Jnd  been  origi* 
nally  saggested  byf'thtQ  Earl  o£  Sahdwibh. 
its  concerts^ were  held  in  tooittB  inTottenham 
Street  up  to  the  end  of  ttie  last  century,  and 
for  sevenl  years  in  the  conctot  room  of  the 
Opera  House.  Finally  these  ooncerts  took 
place  permanently  in  H«aover  Square.  In 
these  time-honoured  tooms— now  a  dub— 
Madame  Catalani  made  her  first  appearance, 
as  also  Miss  Stephens^  the  fatore  Countess 
of  Essex. 

Mrs.  Comely's  Rooms  in  Soho  Square 
succeeded  Hic^sd's  Dancing  Bdiool  in 
the  Haymarket  as  a  fashionable  place 
for  concerts  and  other  entertainments, 
and  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  were  for 
some  time  carried  on-  by  Sir  John  Gallini, 
the  Court  dancing'  master,  in  a  similar 
fashion.  Masquerades,  '^festtnos," assemblies, 
and  so  forth  alternated  with  more  serious 
musical  productions.:  The  opening  of  these 
rooms  was  attended  by  a  concert  given  by 
Charles  Abel  and  Jdin  Christian  Baoh,  who 
continued  for  several  years  to  entertain  the 
musical  world  here;. while  later  on  the 
'* Professional  Concerts'^  were  rivalled  by 
those  of  Salomon  the  violinist^  at  which 
Haydn,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
century,  conducted  his  twelve  "grand'' 
symphonies. 

The  Ancient  Concerts  trere  meanwhile 
patronised  by  royalty,  and  George  the 
Third  would  constantly  show  his  interest 
in  them  by  writing  out  the  programmes 
of  the  performances  with  his  own  hand. 
He  was  often  present  at  Hanover 
Square,  accompanied  by  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  .a  chamber 
added  to  the  8ide**^to  which  he  presented  a 
large  gilt  looking-glass — which  was  called 
the  "Queen's  Tea-Room."  The  pieces 
performed  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  were 
obliged  to  be  at  least  five-and-twenty  years 
old,  and  all  modem  music  was  thus 
rigorously  excluded.  At  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  Mr&  BiUington,  who  is  said 
to  have  beeoi  the  finest  singer  of  the  age, 
appeared  at  these  concerts.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  has  painted  her  as  Saint  Cecilia, 
and  for  years  her  only  rival  was  Madame 
Mara,  Who  w()n  so  mudi  isme  at  the  Handel 
Festivals. 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  closed 
its  career  in  1792,  but  no  dearth  of 
music  was  apparent.  Harrison  and  Kny  vett 
had  just  set  on  foot  tbe  '*  Vocal  Concerts/' 
and  a  little  later  on  Mis.  BiUington,  John 
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Bxmbam,  and  Signer  Naldi  delighted 
audiences  at  Willis'a  Rooms,  while  no  one 
was  moze  popular  than  Madame  Catalani  in 
Hanover  Square. 

In  181S  the  FhQharmonic  Society, 
which  still  flourishes  among  us,  was 
founded,  and  with  its  establishment  we 
seem  to  reach  the  limit  of  the  early  days  of 
concerts,  and  to  enter  a  period  familiar  to 
many  with  its  memories  of  Beethoven 
and  Cherubini,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  and 
Wagner — the  last  of  whom  conducted  the 
Society's  conoerts  in  1855. 


DR.  MEREDITH'S  ASSISTANT. 

By  MABOARBT  MOTILE. 

^iitt<»r  ^**Tkt  TkiirUuUh  BrydmSm,"  "  OcUk^Hm  Maidmmft 
Mwrdm?  ^^BmiUU  ^  CUrn*   "  Th»  Viccn^a  AwU^"  ttc.,  ete, 

OHAFTBB  Vin. 

"  Is  Dr.  Meredith  not  in,  then t" 

Mrs.  French  stood  with  the  handle  of  the 
front  door  of  her  master's  house  in  her  hand, 
staring  blai^kly  at  her  questioner.  Only  once 
had  the  Blighty  grey-dothed  figure  presented 
itself  at  that  door  since  the  day  of  Dr. 
Oodfrey's  arrival  in  Mary  Combe.  On  that 
one  soUtary  occasion  it  had  been  only  an 
urgent  necessity forsummoning  Dr.  Meredith 
without  delay  that  had  led  to  his  assistant's 
appearance  at  lus  house;  and  the  appear- 
ance had  been  an  appearance  only,  for 
the  two  had  left  together  at  once. 

Mrs.  French  had,  at  first,  rather  marvelled 
at  this  circumstance.  She  had  confidently 
expected  that,  as  she  phrased  it,  she  should 
''have  that  there  young  doctor,  mornin' 
noon  and  night,  dandn'  in  and  out  on 
the  dean  doorsteps."  And  she  had  grumbled 
accordingly,  deeply  and  bitterly,  in  the 
dual  solitude  of  the  kitchen  tea-table.  But 
finding  as  the  days  went  on  that  the  sort 
of  daily  hornpipe  that  her  imagination  had 
described  was  not  provided  by  Dr.  Meredith's 
assistant,  she  grew  more  tranquil;  and 
even  began  to  acquiesce  in  the  excellencies 
which  all  her  friends  who  "dropped  in" 
at  Dr.  Meiedith's  back  door  with  the  wash- 
ing, the  coals,  or  a  message,  as  the  case 
might  bOy  had  discovered  in  "the  young 
doctor."  And  at  the  end  of  ten  days  she 
formulated  in  Dr.  €rodfrey's  honour  her 
very  highest  praise:  namely,  that  he 
evidently  was  "  a  young  man  as  kep'  him- 
self to  himself." 

As  this  appreciative  estimate  had  re- 
mained undisturbed  save  by  that  one  brief 
appearance,  Mrs.  French's  calculations  were 
much  upset,  when  on  this  particular  even* 


ing,  at  six  o'clock.  Dr.  Godfrey  sppeind, 
and  not  only  enquired  anxioosly  for  ]> 
Meredith,  but  displayed  an  almost  iggnBT! 
impatience  for  an  answer. 

"If  he  is  not  at  home  now,  will  jnlie 
so  good  as  to  tell  me  when  yoa  expec 
hhnr 

Dr.  Godfrey  uttered  this  amplificitb  d 
the  question,  though.politely  enoi^  nik 
shortly. 

Its  effect  on  Mrs.  French  wss  io  m> 
her  loosen  her  hold  of  the  door-handle  t. 
b^gin  io  wipe  her  handa  enexgotieallj :: 
her  apron.  The  apron  in  question  n 
a  neat  black  alpaca  one,  for  Mm  Find 
was  always  **  dressed"  long  befare  thuk; 
and  her  hands  weie  spotless;  bot  t: 
gesture  transcended  details.  It  wis  h 
French's  comprehensive  way  of  ia&at. 
that  she  was  much  occupied,  and  that  i. 
person  who  addressed  her  was  tiifling  fn 
artides  of  priceless  value ;  namely,  ho  cb 
and  her  thoughts. 

"Dr.  Merodith,  did  you  say,  skVi:- 
said  at  length.  "  You  were  wishful  fa)  see 
himi" 

Althea's  impatient  nod  would  h* 
hurried  any  one  else,  but  it  was  coa|ueCc; 
lost  on  Mrs.  French's  massive  pezoeptioci 

"I  don't  know  that  he's  oat,  sir^shr 
continued,  "  but  I  can't  say  that  he's  z 
He  came  home  an  hour  ago  from  someriici 
but  he  went  somewhere  else  sfter,  id  i 
can't  feel  sure  that  he  got  back  from  tk 
I  seem  to  think  I  heard  him  fn  the  anger 
taUdn'  to  Alfred  Johnson  a  while  hick,  ^: 
then  I  thought  I  heard  the  gate  go  ik 
him  just  now.  Howsomever,  tbt  mji 
have  been  you  comin'  in,  sir.  I  might  ste: 
through  to  the  surgery  and  ask  Alfredif ki 
there.     He'll  know  if  it  was  him  ire&t  oct' 

Mrs.  French  paused  at  the  end  of  tb 
lucid  statement  to  take  breath.  The  woni:^ 
woman,  being  what  she  called  ^'neir  c^ 
sights"  did  not  clearly  see  Althea's  shup^J 
knitted  brows.  If  she  had,  the  nmiifi<it- 
of  her  words  might  possibly  hare  lemaoH^ 
unuttered.  | 

"Step  inside,  sir,  if  you  pleese^'desii 
"while  I  go  and  ask  Alfred  what  he  tiiiob. 

The    invitation    was    one   which  Msi 
French  gave,  as  a  matter  of  obvious  polii«- ' 
ness,  to  every  enquirer  after  Dr.  Merediu.  i 
But  though  she  knew  no  reason  for  theezp«f ; 
tation«  she  did  expect,  vaguely,  thst  it  vodII 
be  refused.  She  was  the  more  surprisri  ««> 
Dr.  Godfrey  entered,  without  a  wvd,  ui 
still  without  a  word,  pushed  the  sittin,^ 
room  door,  which  was  syar,  wider  open,  sd*^ 
took  up  a  position  within  the  doorway. 
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"  Please  tell  Dr.  Meredith,  if  he  is  in, 
that  I  am  waiting  for  him  here,''  she  said, 
so  firmly  that  Mrs.  French's  surprise  was 
transmnted  into  deferential  snhmission,  and 
she  turned  and  went^  as  fast  as  her  dignity 
woold  let  her,  down  the  passage  in  the 
direction  of  the  surgery  door.  The  entrance 
through  the  sitting-room  was  fitted  with  a 
patent  latch,  and  Dr.  Meredith  alone  used  it 

Left  alone,  Althea  Godfrey's  pose  changed 
curiously,  together  with  her  face.  The 
former  grew  suddenly  very  rigid,  like  that 
of  a  person  who  is  prepared  to  meet  a  strain 
of  some  sort.  The  latter,  which  had  heen 
slightly  flushed  when  she  came  up  to  the 
door,  became  very  pale.  But  an  instant 
later,  in  odd  oontmst  to  the  paUor,  a  great 
wave  of  emotion  rose  on  it^  and  infused  into 
every  feature  a  strongs  sentient  passion 
of  some  sort  Under  this  influence  her 
sombre  grey  eyes  burned  brilliantly,  and 
her  set  mouth  changed  into  curves  which 
she  kept  in  control  with  evident  difficulty, 
while  her  hand  clenched  and  unclenched 
itself  almost  nervously. 

Five  minutes  passed;  minutes  during 
which  Alfred  Johnson's  thoughts  and  Mrs. 
French's  vision  together  apparently  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  what  they  were 
exercised  upon.  For  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  the  door  from  the  surgery  into  the 
sitting-room  was  opened  with  a  quick  click, 
and  Dr.  Meredith  himself  emerged  from  it 

"Wellf'hesaid. 

Althea,  who  was  hidden  from  his  sight 
by  the  other  door,  took  two  steps  forward 
into  the  room,  shut  the  door  behind  her, 
and  tumed  sharply  to  him.  At  his  voice 
tdl  the  new  emotion  in  her  face  had  in- 
tensified suddenly,  and  yet  her  pose,  as  she 
stood  facing  him,  with  one  hand  resting  on 
the  table,  was  curiously  fixed  and  rigid. 

He  scanned  her  for  an  instant  with 
apparently  careless  interest 

**  Mrs*  French  said  you  wanted  me,"  he 
said  indifierently. 

Then  his  face  suddenly  altered,  and  his 
manner  too.  Both  were  alive  with  a  quick 
professional  interest 

*'  You've  come  back  from  Stoke  Yere,  of 
course  I "  he  exclaimed.  '*  What  about  Brose 
Swinton?" 

Althea  did  not  answer  immediately. 
She  suddenly  pulled  out  a  chair  and  sat 
down  on  it,  rather  heavily.  Dr.  Meredith 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  movement,  but 
her  pause  he  did  notice. 

"WeU!"  he  said,  ahnost  sharply. 
"  What's  wrong  1  What  did  you  think  of 
her.     Is  it  anything  serious  t " 


Althea  lifted  her  face ;  since  she  sat  down 
she  had  been  staring  steadily  at  the  shining 
blacklead  of  the  grate,  which  was  just 
opposite  to  her.  Her  eyes  were  like  two 
great  burning  stars  in  her  pale  face. 

"  It  will  be,  I  imagine,"  she  said,  in  a 
shorty  icy  tone.  ''Miss  Rose  Swinton 
appears  to  court  illness ;  she  has  carefully, 
now,  taken  every  precaution  to  ensure  an 
attack  of  pleurisy ;  and  a  sharp  attack  too, 
if  I'm  not  mistaken,"  she  added  emphati- 
cally. 

"  Pleurisy  1 "  Dr.  Meredith's  tone  was 
expressive  of  horror.  "And  there  isn't  a 
shred  of  constitution  about  her,  for  all  her 
outward  show  of  health !  What  makes  you 
come  to  that  conclusion,  Thea,  pray  t  What 
are  the  symptoms  you  are  going  upon  1 " 

Althea  gave  him,  in  the  stoniest  and 
most  stolid  business-like  tone,  the  technical 
details  of  the  case. 

"  Ah ! "  he  said,  when  he  had  heard  her 
through,  which  did  not  take  long,  for  her 
account  was  as  short  as  it  could  be  made, 
consistently  with  coherence ;  "  111  send  over 
at  once,  of  course,  with  what  you  have 
ordered ;  and  to-morrow  we  had  better,  one 
of  us,  go  to  Stoke  Yere  the  first  thing  after 
breakfast." 

Quite  suddenly,  and  with  a  very  hasty 
gesture,  Althea  rose  from  her  chair  and 
pushed  it  aside. 

"There  is  no  need  to  say  '  one  of  us,' " 
she  said,  in  the  same  icy  tone  in  which  she 
had  spoken  throughout  "  You  will  have 
the  goodness  to  go  to  Stoke  Yere  yourself, 
as  early  as  you  wish — ^before  daylight  if  you 
like  " ;  she  broke  off  with  a  diort  laugh. 
"  But  it  is  you  and  not  I  who  go,  please.  I 
came  here  on  purpose  to  say  this  to  you ; 
to  tell  you  that  I  entirely  decline  to  attend 
Miss  Swinton  after  to*day.  You  will  please 
consider  yourself  wholly  and  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  case." 

She  laid  her  hand  heavily  on  the  top 
raU  of  her  chair  as  she  ended.  Dr.  Mere- 
dith stood  looking  at  her  with  wonder  in 
his  eyes. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  be  so  anxious 
to  impress  this  on  me,"  he  said,  in  a  dull, 
bewildered  voice.  "  There  really  is  no  need 
for  this  vehemence.  I  will,  of  course,  take 
the  case.  In  faot^  I  had  no  thou^^t  of 
doing  otherwise.  I  only  asked  you  to  go 
this  afternoon  because  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  me  to  go  myself.  I  should 
have  preferred  to  go,  and  quite  in- 
tended to  have  done  so.  I  thought  I  made 
that  plain  to  you  this  afternoon." 

In  his  surprise  at  her  manner,  he  was 
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speaking  with  a  forcibleneas  that  was  a 
tiifle  measured,  and  Althea  broke  sharply  in 
on  his  hist  words  with  another  short  laugh 
that  was  both  dry  and  harsh. 

**  Perfectly  so  I  Thank  you  1 "  she  said. 
"  Perfectly  plain,  you  made  it  1  You  needn't 
trouble  to  explain  any  further.  I  quite 
understand,  I  assure  you  1  You  also  undei^ 
stand,  I  think." 

Before  Dr.  Meredith  had  had  time  to 
answer,  Althea  turned  and  walked  rapidly 
out  of  the  room  without  another  word  or 
look. 

Dr.  Meredith  stood  fixed  to  the  spot 
where  she  had  left  him  for  some  three 
minutes.  Then  he  flung  himself  into  the 
chair  she  had  sat  in,  and  decided  with  a 
sigh  that  was  rather  more  like  a  groan,  that 
"  Thea's  idiotic  behaviour  was  going  to  turn 
her  brain  now." 

He  might  well  groan,  poor  man !  If  any 
one  knowing  the  circumstances  had  asked 
him  what  he  meant  to  do,  how  he  meant  to 
break  up  this  untenable  situation,  he  would 
have  confessed  his  utter  inability  to  answer. 
He  would  have  said  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done ;  he  might  possibly  have  expressed 
hit  utterly  hopeless  longing  for  some  "  deus 
ex  machin& "  to  do  what  he  could  not  hope 
to  do.  He  little  dreamed  that  had  he  only 
known  how  to  listen  he  might  this  very  day 
have  heard  in  the  far  distance  the  chariot 
wheels  of  that  same  rescuing  and  approach- 
ing deity.  But  being  a  mortal  only,  and  a 
man  only,  which  is  to  be  doubly  a  mortal  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  intuition  are  concerned, 
he  neither  listened  nor  heard 

He  simply  rose  from  lus  chair  with  a 
strong  word  or  two,  and  rang  the  bell 
in  a  manner  which  threatened  to  pull 
it  down,  and  brought  Mr*.  French  in, 
paatiiig  for  breath,  to  enquire  the  reason, 
and  .thereupon  to  explain,  in  a  somewhat 
.  quivering  manner,  that  the  dinner  was,  as 
yet»  '^-nothink  like  ready,  sir." 

Althea  Godfrey  meanwhile  had  walked 
rsqpidly  through  Dr.  Meredith's  garden,  and 
even  more  rapidly  up  the  Mary  Combe 
street  to  her  rooms.  Not  one  pause  did 
she  make ;  not  one  look  did  she  give  on 
one  aide  or  the  other ;  it  was  apparently 
simply  from  die  constraining  force  of  habit 
that  she  lifted  her  head  to  return  the 
ootdial  greetings  tendered  to  her  by  the  few 
people  she  met ;  on  she  went  unhesitatingly, 
until  she  reached  the  Johnsons'  house. - 
Mn.  Johnson  dispensed  with  the  necessity 
of  giving  her  lodger  a  latch-key  by  a  very 
simple  process.  She  left  the  door  always, 
as  she  had  explained  very  early  in  the 


proceedings,  "  on  the  jar ;  so  as  you  en  z 
in  and  out  as  you  wish,  or." 

It  was  "  on  the  jar  "  now ;  ratbct  iridtT 
so,  as  if  waiting  for  Althea's  xetnnt  S:^ 
entered  therefore  without  touehiDg  it,  ^i 
in  the  like  silence  entered  her  own  looi. 
the  door  of  which  also  was  shgbtlyof^ 
She  pulled  it  together  behind  her,  -. 
apparently  she  did  not  realiae  the  lutu: 
she  had  not  closed  it;  indeed,  she  seeD. 
to  realise  absolutely  nothing  a  a^ 
crossed  the  little  room  and  fiong  hsce: 
heavily  into  an  arm-chair  in  ^  ecs: 
farthest  from  the  window. 

Exactly  opposite  to  het  own  door,  on  S 
other  aide  of  the  very  narrow  paBBige,ri 
another  door,  and  this  last  was  the  entm^ 
to  Mrs.  Johnson's  '*  best  room."  Tliis  r^ 
scarcely  worthy  of  its  impoaing  ssme,  fc: 
was  in  reality  nothing  bat  a  strip  eat  off  f:.: 
the  shop,  with  a  rather  email  baek  inn:  j 
looking  out  on  what  Mrs.  Johnson  ooim>::: 
a  very  dull  prospect  compared  to  tbt  of .: 
Mary  Combe  street :  namely,  tiiat  of  he;  if:: 
and  flowery  little  bit  of  bac^  garden. 

But  when  circumstances  in  the  fon:  : 
uncertain  trade,  and  many  smsll  re^nsc 
titives  of  the  house  of  Johnson,  had  ink^. 
Mrs.  JohnBon  to  devote  her  best  downstc 
room  to  lodgers,  she  had  decided,  aou .' 
put  the  case  before  her  husband  tbt : 
also  had  decided,  that  she  must  appro^ 
this  slip  of  a  room  for  her  own  mk  ^^ 
could  not,  she  said  trenchantly,  "do^: 
nothing  but  the  kitchen  t<»  best."  ^Iis^ 
upon  Mr.  Johnson,  being  a  thoron:.; 
accommodating  person,  had  Iemo▼edtk^ 
several  odds  and  ends  of  his  stock-iD-tni: 
which  were  characterised  by  his  wife  k 
<<  lumber,"  and  she  had  f(»ihwith,  hivii 
duly  prepared  it  by  many  days  d  deuc: 
placed  ther«n  that  selection  of  smart  cbss 
antimacassars,  and  china  omamenii,  viiid 
were  either  too  good  for,  or  snpezfaooi^ 
the  lodger's  room,  and  had  ecmiNcratedtlei 
sanctum  thus  made  to  the  very  higfaeftd 
high  days.  Such  an  erahad  ooooned  osti^ 
very  afternoon,  and  in  this  wise. 

Mrs.  Green  had  had  for  two  days  aniixi 
vidual  staying  in  her  house  who  was  vagiitj 
described  by  Maiy  Combe  as^conpaoy^^ 
London." 

As  a  matter  of  f act^  the  myateriotis  entitr 
was  Mr.  Green^  niece,  a  parlonnnaid  i- 
respectable  service  in  Kensington,  who  car.r 
to  Mary  Combe  about  once  in  ereij  pr 
years  for  her  holiday.  As  seTeial  ^^ 
these  occasions  had  taken  place  viu.'^ 
comparatively  recent  memoiy,  it  might  h- 
been  expected  that  Jane  Chase's  airiv- 
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would  have  worn  oat  its  attendant  excite- 
meni  Bat  Bach  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
The  halo  caused  to  shine  around  the  wbrthy 
young  woman  by  the  words  "  from  London  *  * 
never  lessened;  and  during  her  stay  she 
was,  to  the  feminine  population  of  Mary 
Combe,  and  to  some  of  the  sterner  sex  also, 
a  much  respected  orade,  whom  every  one 
strove  at  once  to  consult  and  to  honour. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  as  became  Mrs.  Greenes 
"  own  cousin, "  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
last  duty ;  and  on  this  occasion  had  iiideed 
gone  so  far  as  to  give  an  invitation  to 
the  aunt  and  niece  'Uo  drink  a  cup  of 
tea  "  &t  least  a  week  before  the  latter  had 
arrived.  It  had  been  duly  accepted,  and 
finally  arranged  to  take  place  on  this  very 
evening. 

The  cup  of  tea  had  now  been  partaken  of 
some  two  hours  earlier,  and  the  trio  in 
Mrs.  Johnson's  best  room  were  at  present 
solacing  their  souls  with  social  intercourse. 
In  the  heat  of  conversation,  tea,  and  the 
weather,  the  little  **  best  room  **  had  become 
very  oppressively  hot,  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  was  sitting  near  the  door,  had  pushed 
it,  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  slightly  open. 

Just  before  Althea's  silent  entrance  into 
her  own  room,  a  sorfc  of  crisis  hftd  arrived 
in  the  conversation.  Jane  Chase,  an  alert, 
thin  young  woman  of  twentj-nine  or  thirty, 
with  a  good  carriage,  had  discoursed  to 
her  two  open-mouthed  listeners  of  all 
the  subjects  her  well-stored  bndn  con- 
tained. She  had  lavished  on  them  much 
authentic  information,  gathered  by  her  from 
a  society  paper  in  the  waste-paper  basket  of 
her  mistress's  drawing-room,  concerning  the 
private  sentiments  of  the  Boyal  Eamilyahout 
each  other's  actions ;  she  had  given  a 
sketchy  but  terrifying  outline  of  current 
Radical  politics,  as  imparted  to  her  through 
the  ijoediam  of  the  sarcastic  dinner-table 
conversation  of  a  Conservative  master ;  and 
she  had  held  forth  long  and  lehAiedly  on 
the  ''very  latest  thing''  in  fashionable 
dress,  kindly  exemplifying  the  'same  by 
standing  up,  that  her  hearers  might  see  on 
her  own  person  this  pink  of  modem 
perfection  in  attire.  And  W  this  climait 
had  followed  a  pause — a  pause  during  which 
Mrs.  Green  sat  in  proud  enjoyment  of  her 
niece's  powers  as  an  entertainer,  while  Mrs. 
Johnson  fidgeted  on  her  chai]^  most  anxious, 
both  for  the  sake  of  self-respect  and  repay- 
ment, to  find  some  topic  of  interest  belong- 
ing to  Mary  Combe.  Suddenly  something 
seemed  to  strike  her,  and  she  said  abruptly : 

**  You  know  I  told  you.  Miss  Chase,  when 
we  was  havia'  our  tea,  of  my  new  lodger !" 


Jane  Chase  gave  a  polite  acquiescence. 

''  I  told  you,"  continued  Mrs.  Johnson, 
''  that  he  was  a  'sistant,  but  I  don't  think 
I  said  anything  about  our  new  doctor  as  he's 
'sistant  to." 

'^  No  1 "  said  Miss  Chase,  endeavouring  to 
infuse  into  her  voice  some  of  the  graceful 
interest  she  had  observed  in  her  mistress's 
use  of  that  monosyllable  to  callers,  "  No, 
you  didn't,  Mrs,  Johnson." 

Mrs.  Johnson's  eyes  brightened.  Here  at 
least  was  a  fresh  topic  Then  they  darkened 
as  quickly. 

"  Very  like  your  aunt  has  told  you  all 
there  is  to  say,"  she  remarked  dejectedly. 

"  That  I've  not  1 "  said  Mrs,  Green  ener- 
getically. *'  I  ain*t  told  Jane  nothing !  I 
don't  never  seem  to  think  of  nothing  when 
she's  here." 

''  Well,  he's  new  since  you  was  last  in 
Mary  Combe,  Miss  Chase;  quite  new 
our  doctor  is!"  The  possibilities  of 
her  subject  were  rapidly  unfolding  them- 
selves to  Mrs.  Johnson's  mind,  and  she 
was  growing  volubly  enthusiastic.  ''Tou 
remember  old  Dr.  Garrawayl"  she  went 
on,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  wish^  to 
heighten  her  hearer's  interest  by  ample 
detail;  ''you  remember  him,  Miss  Chase  1 
He  as  might  have  let  people  die  before  he'd 
get  to  their  houses,  so  slow  he  was,  with 
his  yeans,  and  nearly  poisoned  John  Rowe 
with  givin'  him  the  wrong  medicine  'long 
of  being  half  asleep  at  the  time.  That  was 
last  time  you  was  here,  or  just  before  1 '' 

"  Just  before,"  said  Miss  Chase  politely. 

"  Well,  he  died  about  a  yeat  ago ;  and  it 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  pisrish  he  did. 
And  it's  adbout  xme  months  now  since  our 
new  doctor  come ;  Dr.  Meredith,  his  name 
is." 

Mrs.  Johnson's  voice  was  of  a  penetrating 
tone,  and  as  she  spoke  the  last  sentence  she 
unconsciously  raised  it.  The  words  floated 
distinctly  across  the  passage  into  Althea's 
room. 

Altheasat  upin  her  chair  half  a-bstpactedly, 
apparently  rouse^  by  (he  name  from  what- 
ever she  had  been  dwelling  on  in  her  dark, 
londy  comer,  and  brushed  her  short  hair 
impatiently  from  her  forehead,  as  if  she 
were  trying  to  realise  exactly  what  it  was 
that^had  roused  her. 

''Yes,"  contitlued  Mrs.  Johnson;  "and 
a  real  nice  doctor  he  is ;  as  different  from 
the  old  one  as  light  from  darkness,  and  as 
pleasant  when  you  send  for  him!  But 
there^  Mrs.  Green,  you  can  speak  to  that. 
Tou've  seen  more  o'  Dr.  Meredith  in  illness 
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The  rhenmatic  attack  to  which  Mrs. 
Green  had  alluded  in  that  memorable  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Allen  terminated  by 
Thomas  Benjamin's  choking  and  Dr. 
Godfrey's  appearance,  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
standing  dish  in  the  feast  of  mental  research 
which  her  conversation  laid  before  her 
friends,  and  it  needed  only  the  slightest  of 
invitations  to  make  her  press  it  on  their 
attention. 

At  the  welcome  opening  thns  provided 
she  grasped  instantly,  and  for  the  next  ten 
minutes  the  other  two  were  entertained 
with  a  recital  by  no  means  succinct  of  how 
the  attack  had  come  on,  developed,  and 
decreased,  together  with  Mrs.  Green's  con- 
versation with  Dr.  Meredith  on  each  of  his 
visits  in  each  stage  of  her  sufferings. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Chase  listened 
with  faces  each  in  their  way  expressive  of 
politely  concealed  longing  for  the  end; 
and  as  soon  as  her  friend,  by  the  means  of 
a  breathless  sigh,  gave  an  intimation  that 
the  harrowing  and  instructive  account  was 
closed,  Mrs.  Johnson  took  up  the  word 
again. 

''  He's  as  nice  as  he  can^be,  in  illneffi  or 
out  of  it!"  she  said  sententiously.  "There's 
only  one  thing  he  wants,  to  my  mind." 

'*  And  what  is  thatl"  asked  Miss  Chase. 

Her  interest  in  the  conversation  had 
quickened  again.  Possibly  she  thought 
that  a  ready  encouragement  might  condense 
it  slightly. 

"  He  wants,  and  I've  said  it  from  the 
first,  now,  haven't  I,  Mrs.  Green  t — he  wants 
to  get  married.  Such  a  nice  young  man  as 
him  would  be  a  deal  better  off,  settled. 
I  don't  think  nothink  at  all  of  that  Mrs. 
French  of  his!  And  him  being  a  doctor 
seems  to  want  it  all  the  more,  as  you  may 
say.    Folk  think  a  lot  of  him  now,  to  be 


sure !  but  they'd  think  a  lot  more  d  kk 
if  he  was  marned." 

"Well,  but  isn't  there  any  dunes  «{ it, 
if  he's  80  attractive  t "  said  Miss  ChasB  vitti 
an  air  of  extremely  finished  diction. 

Althea  was  leaning  forward,  one  hand  ql 
the  comer  of  the  table,  her  eaia  stoioed  b? 
catch  every  word* 

"  There's  them  as  say  there  is,  and  tiia: 
as  say  there  ain't  1 "  responded  Mb.  Job 
son  oracularly. 

'*  But  you  holds  that  there  is,  youoelC* 
put  in  Mrs.  Green.  Apparently  they  bi! 
often  discussed  the  same  subject,  tad  ^ 
knew  precisely  what  points  to  help  be 
friend  to  make. 

"  WeU,  then,  yes;  that  I  do.    Aod  I^ 
not  the  only  one,  though.     There's  dor 
than  me  seen  him  talking  to  Mia  fine 
Swinton,  the  day  she  picked  them  neau  | 
she  was  ridin'  past  his  garden  wall  Asc , 
there's  more  thim  me  see'd  'em  get  into  &  i 
same  carriage  off  Fern  Morton  station  pbi- 
f  orm  Christmas  time.     Set  on  her,  he  tb 
by  his  ways." 

Althea  had  risen.  Her  hand  iru  ^ 
ping  the  mantelpiece  now  with  a  f(»oe  tbt 
shook  that  rickety  structure. 

"  And  a  very  nice  and  very  pretty  yocg 
lady  she  is ;  and  a  nice  pair  they'd  make/ 
said  Mrs.  Green  with  some  fervour,  '^rs 
sure  I  hope  we  shall  be  having  Mis 
Swinton  here  to  live.  They'd  look  ^. 
together,  him  and  her:" 

Althea  left  her  hold  of  the  mantelpiece 
suddenly,  walked  to  the  door  of  the  looic 
and  shut  it.  Then  she  walked  rtnigli^ 
through  the  door  of  communication  iste 
her  bedroom,  shut  it  and  locked  it,  d 
flinging  herself  on  the  ground  with  ber 
head  on  a  chair,  broke  into  stormy, 
sobs  and  teans. 


Now  Ready, 
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CHAPTER    ZLL      HAUNTED. 

Left  til  alone  for  wh^t  seemed- many 
hours,  Dora  at  last  roused  benelf  and  sat 
up  in  bed.  She  tried  to  gather  her  ideas 
together  and  to  reason  on  all  she  hod  gone 
through,  but  nothing  would  make  itself 
clear  to  her. 

"  I  will  get  up,"  she  thought,  "  I  feel 
better,  and  Focster  will  be  glad  to  see  me 
downstuTB.  I  want  to  go  home.  I  wonder 
if  places  are  really  enchanted  1  When  I 
was  young  I  used  to  read  of  sach  castles, 
and  old  nurse  used  to  say  it  was  all  make- 
believe,  hut  now  I  feel  as  if  there  were 
something  in  this  old  place  unlike  any 
other  spot.  I  want  to  breathe  fresh  air. 
I  wonder  what  Adela  is  doing]  Going 
round  to  see  the  poor  people  and  looking 
after  mother.  I  wonder  if  the  Da  Lucys 
are  there  still  1  I  want  to  see  them  all 
again.  I  want  to  get  away  from  that  old 
man,  that  dreadful  old  Kiug  I " 

Dora  shuddered  a  little  and  then  langhed 
at  herself  for  being  afraid.  She  looked  at 
her  watch,  but  she  had  forgotten  to  wind  it 
up ;  and  when  she  was  dressed  she  knelt 
down  by  the  window  which  looked  out  over 
the  glen,  of  which  nothing  could  now  be 
seen  but  a  white  mist,  and  said  her  prayers. 

"  '  Deliver  ns  from  evil,' "  she  said,  and 
paused.  What  was  evil)  The  evil  onel 
Where  was  het  Dora  had  often  felt 
puzzled  about  this  very  subject,  but 
DOW  the  answer  seemed  to  come  to  her.  She 
thought:  "01^  tiiat  old  King,  he  is  evil; 


I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  him.    He  looks 

so — eo but  he  is  Penelope's  father  ;  X 

must  not  even  think  such  a  thing.  How 
stupid  I  am  ]  '  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom, 
the  power  and  the  glory.'  Over  evil,  I 
suppose  ;  God  can  bring  good  out  of  evil.  He 
can  make  that  old  King  good."  That  idea 
seemed  difficult  to  realise,  but  she  rose 
from  hei  knees  feeling  better.  What  had 
happened  1  No  one  seemed  to  be  about. 
She  walked  slowly  downstairs,  and  then 
paused  on  the  landing.  She  thonght  she 
heard  a  call,  very  faint,  and  she  paused  to 
listen,  but  all  was  silent.  Then  she  went 
down  another  flight  and  came  at  last  into 
the  main  portion  of  the  building.  The  fog, 
instead  of  clearing,  had  settled  down  again, 
denser,  whiter,  more  mysterious  than  before. 
There  could  be  no  pleasure  walk  to-day. 
The  great  clock  in  the  haU  that  belonged  to 
old  days,  and  was  somewhat  evil  in  appear- 
anoe,  pointed  to  the  hour  of  two.  It  was  then 
luncheon-time,  so  she  made  her  way  through 
silent  rooms  and  pass^es  to  the  dining- 
room. 

She  was  relieved  when  she  heard  another 
step.     It  was  that  of  the  Duke. 

"  Miss  Dora  I  So  you  are  better,  I  am 
glad  to  see.  Yon  were  overtired— over* 
excited,  I  hear.  The  luncheon  is  ready,  but 
I  can't  imagine  where  the  others  are ;  I  have 
been  looking  for  Fenelope  and  the  gentle- 

"  She  came  to  see  me  this  morning,  and 
since  then  I  have  been  asleep.  I  am  better  ; 
I  think  I  am  all  right." 

"  Come,  then,  Miaa  Dora,  we  will  not 
wait.    You  must  be  hungry." 

The  Duke  rang  the  bell.  The  footman 
brought  in  the  luncheon  and  retiied,  as  the 
Duke  had  told  him  not  to  stay. 

Dora  felt  shy  and  awkward,  and  wished 
some  one  else  would  come  in.    The  visioa 
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of  the  King  and  his  quest  still  filled  her 
mind,  and,  as  if  the  Doke  could  read  her 
thoughts,  he  began : 

*'You  helped,  I  hear,  to  discover  the 
family  treasure  1 " 

"  Oh,  is  it  true  1  But  the  King  did  not 
wish  any  one  to  know." 

"It  was  always  an  old  saying  in  the 
family  that  money  would  be  found  when 
the  fortune  of  the  Winskells  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  I  interpreted  it  another  way  when 
Penelope  was  married." 

"  Is  the  King  angry  with  met " 

The  Duke  laughed. 

"Who  could  be  displeased  with  yon. 
Miss  DoraY  On  the  contrary  you  have 
done  us  a  great  service.  I  have  discovered 
that  the  gold  is  really  gold  that  glitters.'' 

"We  are  poor  and  have  no  tradition 
about  hidden  treasure.  I  am  so  sorry  I 
was  not  able  to  go  to-day.  We  have  been 
here  a  long  time.  But  in  one  way  it  was  a 
good  thing,  for  it  gave  Forster  another  day 
here.  Oh,  he  is  so  much  better.  Mother 
will  be  quite  delighted  when  she  sees  him." 

"  And  it  enabled  him  to  see  his  friend 
Philip.  Do  you  know  that  he  came  back 
unexpectedly  1 " 

"That  is  delightful.  Where  is  hel  I 
must  see  him.  He  was  so  good  to  Forster. 
He  must  come  and  stay  with  us,  he  and  the 
Princess." 

"  They  will  be  charmed,  I  am  sure.  But 
as  to  his  present  whereabouts,'  I  do  not 
kaow,  I  gave  him  a  rendezvous  at  twelve 
o'clock,  right  at  the  head  of  the  glen,  but 
he  never  turned  up.  I  suppose  he  and 
Penelope  went  ofif  together,  as  is  only 
natural." 

Dora  again  felt  an  inexpressible  desire  to 
jump  up  and  at  once  to  start  home,  out  of 
this  enchanted  castle  and  wood;  then, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  head,  she  laughed 
at  herself. 

"  I  believe  I  really  did  get  a  little  crazy 
last  night;  I  have  such  odd  ideas,"  she 
thought. 

"  But  where  can  Forster  be  f " 

At  this  moment  Forster  opened  the  door, 
and  stood  before  them.  Dora's  quick  glance 
revealed  to  her  a  Forster  she  had  never 
seen  before.  His  face  was  ashy  white,  and 
his  lips  were  pressed  firmly  together.  The 
sight  of  her,  however,  appeared  to  recall 
him  to  a  more  natural  state. 

"  Ah,  Dora,  you  are  up  1  I  am  so  glad. 
Have  you  packed  up  9  Because,  if  so,  we 
might  leave  here  this  afternoon." 

"  What  nonsense,  my  dear  fellow  ;  come, 
sit  down  and  have  some  luncheon.     Where 


have  you  been  f  Everything  ii  in  diiord'* 
to  day.  The  servants  have  got  hold  of  \> 
story  of  the  discovery  and  are  all  in  a  su'/r 
of  the  highest  excitement  T^lieie  i^ 
Philip  1  And  why  has  not  Penelope  eoz: 
inl    They  are  out  together,  I  conclude.' 

Forster  sat  down  mechanicallj.  Ihi 
who  knew  him  so  well,  was  ufeterij  don 
founded  by  his  manner  and  bj  his  h.i 
He  might  have  seen  a  ghost^  she  tboo^i' 
but  she  was  too  much  da»9d  heraelf  to  speu 
her  thoughts  aloud. 

"  Has  Philip  been  in  t  I  hare  be«: 
looking  for  him,"  was  all  he  said. 

"Why  not  spare  yourself  the  tmb!: 
He  and  Penelope  get  over  the  g:roimd  k  > 
marvellous  way.  Ton  have  eaten  notiii*. 
I  sent  the  servants  away  because— but  t:. 
is  cold.    Shall  I  ring  for  something  ho:! 

Forster  shook  his  head.  Then  his  ev'^ 
caught  Dora's  frightened  look,  and  he  an: 
a  great  effort  over  himself. 

"  When  you  have  finished,  Dora,  go  t:^ 
pack  up  your  things.  We  can  go  ;> 
morrow — yes,  the  first  thing  to-morrow,  i 
want  very  much  to  speak  to  Philip,  sg  ! 
think  I  will  go  out  again  and  find  hik^ 

"  Come,  eat  your  luncheon.  He'll  n;= 
up,  never  fear,"  said  the  Duke. 

Dora  rose  and  escaped.  SomethiDgvs 
the  matter,  very  much  the  matter,  rj, 
Forster.  She  did  not  know  what,  but  t- 
must  not  trouble  him  with  qaestiou.^ 
creeping  upstairs  again  into  her  Iccc' 
chamber,  she  gazed  out  over  the  deKa* 
fog,  and  then  she  forced  herself  to  m 
up  her  belongings  The  hoois  thnsTT'f 
slowly  away,  till  at  last  she  felt  stified  t 
want  of  air.    . 

"  Oh !  I  must  go  ont^"  she  said  to  hs^ 
"  I  must  go  out  I  can't  stay  in  this  p3x 
any  longer.  I  must  be  gettiog  neiros! 
What  will  Adela  sayf  I  belicyeU 
quite  superstitious." 

She  had  got  everything  ready  for  i^ 
parture  and  looked  round  to  see  if  she  i^ 
forgotten  anything.  The  wish  to  goav^J 
had  given  her  strength,  and  she  onlj  ^t"^ 
now  to  find  Forster  and  to  tell  him  she  n^ 
quite  ready  to  go.  It  felt  chilly  «  ^ 
stepped  out  of  her  room.  Shepat-oc* 
thick  jacket^  feeling  that  she  would  ni^ 
brave  the  fog  and  the  damp  than  stsjuj 
longer  alone.  In  the  hall  the  light  ^ 
fast  fading,  but  the  servants  had  not  P 
brought  any  lamps.  The  front  doorst-^i 
open  as  usual  and  tiie  fog  had  erepinp»^ 
steps.  It  was  almost  impoesiWe  to  see 
more  than  an  arm's  length  in  front  of  ont 

"  It  must  have  been  just  each « W- 
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as  this  when  Philip  first  came  here/'  said 
Dora  to  herself.  "  I  remember  his  account 
of  it  so  well,  and  how  Jim  Oldcom  found 
him.  I  wonder  where  they  all  are.  Forster 
never  goes  away  without  telling  me ;  and 
Penelope — ah,  well,  she  has  her  husband. 
I  wonder  if  she  is  glad  to  see  him,  I — I 
wonder  I " 

Dora  ran  down  the  steps,  determined  to 
find  her  way  up  the  glen.  She  knew  the 
path  so  weU  that  she  could  hardly  lose 
herself.  So  she  thought|  but  when  she 
had  passed  round  the  house,  she  could  not 
find  the  gate  leading  out  of  the  garden,  and 
suddenly,  too,  she  felt  seized  with  a  strange 
new  horrori  never  before  experienced,  a 
horror  of  she  knew  not  what,  unless  it  was 
a  dread  of  meeting  the  King.  His  face 
seemed  to  peer  at  her  from  the  fog,  and 
when  she  looked  there  was  nothing,  ^ough 
it  seemed  to  her  that  just  before  the  face 
had  been  there. 

She  hurried  on,  groping  for  the  gate,  and 
after  five  minutes  she  found  it  and  threw 
it  open.  Under  the  trees  the  fog  appeared 
denser;  it  closed  her  in,  but  still  she 
walked  bravely  on.  SEe  could  breathe 
here,  and  felt  that  the  strange  feeling  of  en- 
chantment and  mystery  was  less.  She 
wanted  to  call  Forster,  but  even  here  she 
dared  not  do  it^  positively  she  dared  not. 
She  determined  that  she  would  go  to  the 
end  of  the  path  and  then  return,  by  that 
time  the  rest  of  the  party  must  have  come 
in.  The  voice  of  the  Rothery  seemed  dull 
and  sullen  to-day,  the  usual  honest  roar 
was  not  heard. 

Never  before  had  Dora  been  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  mysterious,  and 
she  rebelled  against  it.  She  felt  years 
older  than  she  had  done  previous  to  her 
meeting  with  the  King,  and  she  seemed  to 
see  him  perpetually  before  her,  counting 
over  his  gold. 

''  I  am  glad  that  we  are  not  rich,"  she 
repeated  to  herself.  "  Money  is  a  hateful 
thing.  Forster  always  said  so,  he  has 
never  cared  about  it.  But  what  can  be 
the  matter  with  him  1  And  where  has  he 
gone  ? " 

She  bravely  walked  on  and  on,  now  and 
then  nearing  the  Rothery,  and  at  other 
times  goiug  away  from  its  noise  as  the  road 
wound  round.  She  could  only  go  very 
slowly,  being  afraid  of  losing  her  path,  but 
the  bank  on  one  side  kept  her  from 
wandering  off  in  that  direction,  and  she 
kept  close  to  it. 

On  she  went,  having  set  the  gate  as  her 
limit.     She,   too,  had   a  determined  will. 


She  thought  she  must  soon  be  nearing  the 
end,  when  something  ran  dose  beside  h»r 
and  made  her  start.  It  was  Nero,  who 
came  back^  not  bounding  as  usual,  but 
whining  with  his  head  down. 

^  Nero,  Nero  1  Oh !  your  mistress  is  not 
far  off;  she  will  know  where  Forster  is. 
Come,  Nero,  ^ead  me  to  her."  She  had 
found  her  voice,  and  called  aloud  : 

"Princess,  Princess,  are  you  there  1 
Where  are  you?" 

The  fog  was  lifting  slightly.  The  end  of 
the  wood,  thought  Dora,  must  be  close  at 
hand.  There  was  the  gate,  and  there  was 
some  one  leaning  against  it. 

"Princess!"  called  Dora  again,  "Prin- 
cess ! " 

Then  the  form  moved,  and  Penelope 
herself  came  towards  Dora. 

"Is  it  you,  child)  I  am  glad.  I — I 
— was  waiting  here.  I  did  not  feel  well, 
I  think,  but  I  walked  to  the  gate,  and  I 
was  waiting." 

"Waiting  for  whati  Oh,  Princess! 
how  cold  your  hand  is.  What  is  the 
matter  1  Why  did  you  not  come  in  to 
lunch  1 " 

"  Is  it  late,  then  %  I  was  coming  back. 
Let  me  lean  on  your  shoulder.  Let  us  go 
back,  for  uncle  will  be  wondering  at  my 
absence." 

**  Oh,  he  said  you  must  be  with  Mr. 
Winekell.  I  wanted  Forster.  He  seemed 
so — so — strange  when  he  came  in." 

"Did  he  find  Philip  1  Tell  me, 
Dora." 

"  I  don't  know.  Yes,  he  said  something 
about  looking  for  him.  We  thought  he 
was  with  you.  Oh,  I  do  hope  he  won't 
catch  cold  in  this  damp  fog.  What  a 
horrid  day  1  I  suppose  you  don't  mind  it, 
though ;  do  you,  dear  Princess  ?  I  have  not 
seen  you  since  early  this  morning.  I  was 
expecting  you." 

"  Poor  Dora,  poor  little  Dora.  I  am  so 
sorry." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  have  been  busy,  but 
I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  was  better. 
I  really  could  have  gone  this  afternoon,  but 
I  suppose  Forster  thought  we  should  not 
get  far ;  besides,  in  this  fog  it  is  not  safe 
to  drive  all  those  miles  to  the  station. 
The  Duke  said  sa" 

"  He  could  not  go.  He  was  looking  for 
Philip,  I  think.  Don't  say  anything  more 
about  it,  child.  We  will  come  in,  and 
everything  will  be  as  usual  —  just  as 
usual." 

"  Why  not  1  Only  you  know  it  ia  our 
last  evening." 
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When  the  two  entered  the  Palace  the  fog 
came  right  up  to  ita  very  door.  It  looked 
like  a  thick  substance  capable  of  being  cut 
through.  Even  when  the  door  was  shut 
close,  the  fog  seemed  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  dwelling,  and  partially  dimmed  the 
lamp  suspended  from  the  ceiling. 

The  Princess  paused,  and  only  then  did 
Dora  look  up  at  her. 

<'  Ob,  Penelope  1  What  is  the  matter  1 
Your  face  is  so  pale  1  Did  you  see  a  ghost 
in  the  glen,  or  are  you  ill  1 " 

**  I  was  faint,  I  think — ^that's  alL  Come 
into  the  drawing-room." 

She  took  hold  of  Dora's  hand  as  if  she 
did  not  want  to  let  her  go  out  of  her  sight. 
They  passed  the  first  drawing-room,  which 
was  not  lighted  up;  in  the  big  drawing- 
room,  now  so  picturesquely  furnished,  the 
servants  had  already  placed  a  lamp  on  its 
bracket,  and  the  tea-table  was  drawn  near 
the  fire.  Some  great  logs  flamed  up 
fitfully,  and  the  andirons  gleamed  as  the 
light  fell  on  them.  Though  nothing  was 
wanting  to  the  room  to  make  it  a  place  of 
comfort^  this  evening  it  appeared  very 
desolate.  In  the  first  place  it  was  empty, 
and  the  silence  seemed  to  be  a  conscious 
reality. 

"There  is  no  one  here,**  said  Dora, 
breaking  the  stillness.  "Dear  Princess, 
do  go  and  lie  down;  you  look  really  ill — 
you  are  worse  than  I  am." 

"I)o,  no,  it  is  nothing;  I  am  very 
strong." 

Then  suddenly  there  was  a  sound  of 
footsteps,  and  the  Duke's  voice  sounded 
cheerfully  across  the  first  room.  His 
perfect  unconsciousness  of  anything  unusual 
was  startling  even  to  Dora,  who  felt  afraid, 
though  she  could  not  explain  her  own  sense 
of  evil  foreboding. 

"Penelope  I  Miss  Dora !  Ah  !  there 
you  are.  I  am  glad.  What,  ladies  !  You 
two  have  been  out!  It  is  not  fit  for  any 
one  to  face  this  fog." 

"  We  only  went  up  the  glen/'  said  Dora, 
laughing  a  Uttle  nervously. 

"  Not  for  a  last  view  of  the  scenery.  Miss 
Dora.  By  the  way,  have  you  quite  re- 
covered from  your  hcNBulache  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes.     I  am  quite  well  again." 

^  S0|  Penzie,  dear,  you  have  had  a  walk 
in  spite  of  the  fog.  Pour  out  the  tea ;  I 
wonder  the  two  gentlemen  are  not  indoors. 
But  perhaps  they  are  in  the  library." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Penelope  absently, 


and  then  she  walked  to  the  tat-tahle »: 
began  quietly  making  tea,  whilst  !)» 
seated  herself  on  a  low  chair  near  theiit 
The  Duke  alone  was  as  usual,  though  i 
trifle  move  excited,  for  he  could  not  kip 
thinking  of  the  new  discovery,  though  iri;: 
Dora  present  he  did  not  like  to  refer  to  it 

"  These  fogs  are  very  strange ;  thejeos^ 
down  like  a  thick  blanket,  and  even  ;L. 
oldest  inhabitant  gets  lost.  It  was  on  jcs 
such  a  night  as  this  that  Philip  fitst  dis- 
covered the  Palace.  Do  you  lemeobei 
Princess  1 " 

"  Yes,  just  such  a  night — ^Dora,  wiQ  jr, 
put  some  water  into  the  tea-pot  for  mel" 

"Jim  Oldcorn  often  mentions  it  H- 
little  thought  that  the  lost  stranger  wol. 
build  up  the  towers  again.  By  the  tij 
where  can  Philip  have  gone  tot" 

"I — I  was — I  have  no  idea.  Waib 
not  with  you  1 " 

"  No  —  but  Forster  1  The  two  vr 
together,  of  course.  This  must  seem  n 
insult  to  Afric's  sunny  clime.  ThejL^ 
hardly  gallant  to  escape  from  us  like  tb. 
and  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  th  j 
should  be  out  walking  for  pleasure !  Af^ 
tea  Miss  Dora  and  I  must  find  them,  i 
want  you  in  my  room,  Princess,  whenj?: 
have  a  few  minutes  to  spare." 

Very  soon  he  rose  to  go.  The  silence  d 
the  ladiea  became  apparent^  bat  ceruklj 
the  weather  was  depreesing.  The  I>i- 
was,  however,  not  at  all  depressed.  £' 
had  viewed  the  treasure  and  his  dieus^ 
the  future  was  at  last  realised,  not  thrtxs:!: 
a  stranger,  but  through  a  true  ancestor  of  L' 
house  of  WinskelL  He  looked  btf  •£ 
the  long  struggle  as  a  man  looks  backsi 
hideous  nightmare.  He  felt  that  heiitl 
events  had  never  despaired,  that  no  adreo? 
circumstance  had  crushed  him,  thii  '^ 
difficulty  had  daunted  him.  Now  ns^ 
but  one  obetacle  lay  in  the  path  of  ham 
and  glory.  Only  one,  but  this  was  his  on 
brother,  the  King.  That  the  male  M  ^ 
extinct  with  them  was,  of  eoune,  a  sad  kt  ^ 
which  nothing  could  alter,  bat^  od  ^| 
other  hand,  Penelope  was  a  represaotatlTsto 
be  proud  of.  She  was  his  child,  his  brisk- 
ing up,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the  raoi; 
He  himself  was  made  for  a  **  grand  seigoeVt 
every  instinct  of  the  race  was  in  him.  He 
had  meant  to  work  out  his  own  saln^ 
as  well  as  hers— for  in  his  mind  the  tvoW 

never  been  separate— and  he  had  done  i^ 
They  had  grown  up  in  dose  unioot  uif  ^ 
they  would  always  remain.    Bat  the  hkl 
was  a  sore  hindrance  Ko  any  grand  piao-^ 
he  had  the  power  of  frustrating  ererjiiuSv^ 
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JQst  because  he  was  barely  responsible,  and 
yet  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  be  placed 
under  legal  restraint.  But  still  he  was  the 
head  of  the  family.  Without  him  even 
this  gold  oould  not  be  used.  Sooner  or 
later  the  difficulty  would  have  to  be 
solved. 

Penelope  and  he  must  confer  together 
about  it  As  to  her  new  idea  about  re- 
turning Philip's  money^  it  was  preposterous. 
It  was  not  to  be  thought  o^  not  for  a 
moment.  At  tunes  Penelope  was  a  strange 
girli  but  she  had  always  obeyed  him, 
always. 

He  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  and 
still  his  dreams  became  brighter.  The  fog 
outside  made  no  difference  to  him;  the 
curtains  were  drawn  and  the  fire  burned 
brightly.  His  mind  had  so  long  been 
centred  on  one  object,  that  every  other 
idea  had  become  dwarfed.  Now  and  then 
there  came  a  vision  of  one  other  excitement 
which  had  formerly  been  a  joy^  and,  as  he 
walked  on,  he  even  brought  back  this  past 
happi^iess  to  his  mind,  but,  after  a  few 
moments'  thought|  he  shook  his  head,  though 
his  lips  were  parted  into  a  smile. 

*'  It  won't  do,"  he  said.  "  It  won't  do, 
the  risk  is  too  great  Before,  it  was  neck 
or  nothing;  now  it  would  be  senseless, 
quite  senseless  to  tempt  a  kind  fate." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Penelope,  a  very  pale  Princess,  stood  before 
him. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  you  talking  to  some- 
body, uncle,  but  you  are  alone.  Tou 
wanted  me  1 " 

'*  Yes,  yes,  come  in,  child.  I  could  not 
talk  of  it  before  that  young  Dora,  for  her 
strange  experience  has  frightened  her.  All's 
well  that  ends  well." 

"  You  must  certainly  say  nothing  before 
Dora." 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not,  but  the  girl  is 
sharp-witted — a  nice  girl,  very  good  and 
simple." 

**  You  wanted  meV  repeated  Penelope, 
turning  her  head  away  towards  the  door, 
as  if  listening  to  something  she  heard 
outside. 

**  I  want  all  your  attention,  child.  How 
are  we  to  persuade  your  father " 

"  To  keep  the  gold,  uncle  1  Oh,  to  keep 
it  out  of  sights  anywhere.  No,  what  am  I 
saying  I " 

*'  My  dear  child,  what  is  the  matter ) " 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  uncle,  I  was  listening 
to  the  sound  of  footsteps.  Some  one  is 
coming,  there  are  steps  in  the  haU." 

She  turned  quickly  towards  the  door. 


»j 


''Well,  if  the  young  men  are  come  in 
they  will  soon  find  us  out" 

The  Princess  remembered  that  she  must 
keep  calm  and  appear  as  usuaL  She  could 
make  a  strong  effort  over  herself,  and  she 
made  it  She  stood  quite  still  and  turned 
her  face  towards  her  uncle. 

"  I  met  Jim  Oldoom  just  now,  and  he 
says  that  my  father  managed  to  get  away 
from  him  to-day.  He  was  angry  about  our 
finding  out  his  secret" 

"Ahl  of  course,  he  has  not  enough 
mind  to  reason  calmly  on  the  subject" 

"  But  you  know  when  he  is  angry 

The  steps  came  nearer  and  nearer,  then 
paused  at  the  door.  Penelope  could  bear 
it  no  longer.  She  flung  the  door  open  and 
Forster  stood  before  them,  but  Forster 
changed  in  such  a  strange  manner,  and  so 
covered  with  mud  and  dripping  with  rain- 
drops, that  he  was  hardly  recognisable. 

'*  Mrs.  Winskell,"  he  said,  and  even  his 
voice  sounded  changed,  "I  have  not 
found  PhOip." 

"  Found  Philip  1 "  said  the  Duke,  coming 
forward  and  lauding.  "  My  dear  fiethune, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  been  look- 
ing for  Philip  or  for  any  one  else  in  this 
thick  fogi  Philip  has  most  likely  been 
taken  possession  of  by  Oldcom,  though 
what  the  two  ean  see  in  this  fog  would  beat 
the  finest  intellect  to  imagine.  When  did 
you  last  see  him ) " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Penelope,  answering. 
*'  I  have  been  asleep^  I  think ;  I  lost  count 
of  time^" 

"But  you  saw  him,  Bethune.  He  is 
very  unsociable  this  first  day  of  his  re- 
turn." 

The  Duke  came  towards  the  door,  and 
looked  at  Forster  with  just  a  shade  of 
displeasure  at  his  strange  wild  manner  and 
his  extremely  unkempt  appearance. 

"  I  saw  him  for  a  moment  this  morning 
in  the  glen.  I  have  been  looking  for  him 
ever  since." 

"But  why  should  yout  I  will  go  and 
find  Oldcom.  If  any  one  knows  where  to 
find  him,  he  will  do  so." 

The  Duke  passed  out  of  the  room  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  is  master,  not  only  of 
himself,  but  of  all  events  likely  to  occur. 
Since  wealth  had  entered  the  old  Palace 
the  Duke  had  also  entered  upon  a  new 
phase  of  life. 

Penelope  and  Forster  were  left  alone  in 
the  old  wainscoted  room.  A  few  hours 
had  changed  them.  They  were  like  Adam 
and  Eve  when  the  gate  of  Paradise  was 
shut  behind  them.     One  of  them  could  still 
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cast  the  blame  on  another  creatore,  bat  the 
other  knew  that  he  had  fallen  from  his 
high  estate. 

'*!  don't  nnderatand/'  said  Peaelope, 
going  towards  the  fire  and  seating  herself  in 
Uie  great  arm-dudr,  because  she  felt  strangely 
wea]^,  and  did  not  wish  to  show  any  sign  of 
the  emotion  she  had  gone  through.  "  Why 
did  you  leave  me  in  the  glen  ^- and 
alone  1  ** 

"I  have  been  looking  for  Philip,"  re- 
peated Forster,  sinking  down  into  a  chair, 
without  any  wish  ox  thought  of  hiding  his 
excitement. 

*'  What  is  the  use  of  it  all  ?  It  is  done, 
but  he  knew  it  before." 

*<  It  is  not  too  late,"  said  Forster,  starting 
np ;  "  there  is  a  place  of — repentance  still. 
You  and  I,  Princess,  we  must  face  it,  now 
at  once ;  Philip  is  a  man  in  ten  thousand. 
I  have  been  false  to  him,  and  he  believed 
in  me.  He  called  me  his  mast^,  and  I — 
I — Princess,  there  is  something  ^higher  than 

human  love,  something but  where  can 

he  be  I  I  have  been  by  the  lake  and  along 
the  mountain  side;  I  have  called  him. 
Where  is  he!" 

"You  forget  that  — I  — that  I — ^" 
Penelope  rose  and 'stood  in  all  her  pride 
and  her  now  pale  beauty  against  the 
mantelpiece.     "  I  have  been  sinned  against" 

''Yes,  yes,  I  know,  I  see  it  all  Ob, 
Princess,  if  all  were  changed,  if  I  might 
have  altered  everything ;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  I  should  bring  sorrow  upon  you. 
I  should  bring  nothing  but  evil,  for  sin 
would  follow  us." 

**When  Phillip  comes  back  I  will  tell 
him  all,"  she  said  vehemently,  *'  and  then 
he  will  judge." 

"  Philip  would  set  you  free,  but  his  great 
heart  would  break.  He  loves  you,  and  I 
— I  love  you ;  but  if  we  did  this  Uiing  I 
should  hate  myself.  No,  no,  there  is  yet 
time ;  listen,  my  Princess,  there  is  yet 
time."  He  came  towards  her,  and  took  hold 
of  her  hands  as  he  continued :  *'  Love 
is  a  gift,  and  yet  may  be  a  curse,  but  duty 
is  higher  and  grander.  We  have  fallen, 
both  of  us ;  but  there  is  yet  time.  Philip 
will  forgive  us.  You  have  never  known 
him.  I  never  did  till  too  late.  Don't  let 
Dora  know.  I  brought  her  here — I  have 
led  all  those  who  love  me  into  the  wrong 
way." 

'*  Forster,"  she  said  eagerly,  and  then  the 
old  Dale  spirit  burst  forth.  *'  Forater,  love 
is  strongest.  I  can  bear  all  the  world's 
sneers '* 

Forster  loosed  her  hands,  and  a  grey  look 


of  intense  agony '  came  over  hia  feature?. 
To  struggle  back  to  the  path  of  dat  j  does 
not  mean  that  one  can  force  others  tci 
follow. 

*'  Princess,  you  are  noble,  and  you  mus: 
be  true  to  yourself.  Oh,  forgive  me,  I  did 
not  resist  the  power  that  drew  me  here. 
They  think  me  good  and  true,  and  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  tell  them  the  truth  ;  never. 
That  is  indeed  shame." 

**  You  have  done  nothing/'  said  Fenek^ 
looking  up  at  his  drawn  face. 

''  Who ,.  made  Israel  to  sin,'^  mattered 
Forster ;  then,  as  if  the  idea  of  his  guilt 
scorched  him,  he  said  in  his  low,  dear 
voice :  "  Penelope,  help  me !  " 

That  was  the  first  word  that  tonehed  her 
A  human  soul  was  crying  to  her  for  help  id 
bis  anguish. 

He  had  seated  himself  in  the  chair  and 
hid  his  face.  There  was  no  room  left  for 
passion  in  its  earthly  sense,  the  flense  U 
guilt  was  far  greater  than  paamon. 

''How  can  I  help  yout"  she  said, 
and  she  put  her  hand  on  hia  shoulder.  fi« 
started  up. 

''Don't  touch  me.  I  want  ail  mj 
strength.  Help  me  to  go  back^  for  I  feel 
as  if  I  could  never  look  Philip  in  the  fao^ 
again." 

"  You  1 " 

**  Yes,  I.  All  this  time,  ever  since  that 
madness  in  Africa  came  upon  me,  I  hare 
made  light  of  him,  and  he — Penelope, 
he  is  worthy  of  the  best  which  life  can 
give  him.  Help  me  to  make  amends,  if 
that  is  possible.' 

He  took  her  hand  now,  and  ehe,  beb.- 
a  woman  who  loved,  knew  that  the  toodi  ' 
was  altered 

**  I  will  tell  Philip  everjthingy"  slie 
answered,  as  if  that  was  all  ahe  could 
promise  ;  "  and  if — if — he  thinks  best " 

**  No,  not  like  that ;  he  has  given  yoa  i 
everything  and  the  noblest  hearts  I  can  ' 
see  his  face  now.     That  look  of  his  haaata 


It 


me. 

"  Penelope ! "  The  call  came  from  tbe 
Duke.  *'  Where  ^are  you  1  I  can't  £od 
Oldcom,  he  is  on  the  upland;  some  se« 
sheep-stealiiig  has  been  going  on.  Well,  I 
don't  doubt  that  Philip  will  turn  up  by 
dinner-time." 

The  Duke  returned  to  hia  easy-chair,  sad 
Forster,  leaving  the  two  together,  walked 
away.  He  went  straight  before  him,  not 
heeding  what  he  passed  or  what  he  saw, 
till  almost  by  chance  he  found  himself  onoe 
more  in  the  drawing-room.  Dora  had 
gone  away,  it  was  empty  and  sOent,  bat  at 
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the  end  of  the  room  there  was  one  window 
over  which  no  curtain  was  drawn.  Thd 
firelight  and  warmth  hurt  him,  and, 
mechanically,  he  hurried  away  from  it  till 
he  reached  the  window.  A  sudden  change 
had  come  over  the  face  of  nature.  A  low, 
moaning  wind  had  arisen,  and  with  angry 
sighs  seemed  to  pierce  the  ohstinate  mist. 
Here  and  there  it  lifted  it  hodily  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  was  possihle 
once  again  to  see  the  hlurred  outlines  of 
nature. 

Forster  stood  there  eagerly  looking  out, 
looking  only  for  one  form  and  one  face,  when 
suddenly  the  space  clear  of  fog  was  darkened 
hy  a  figure.  It  came  slowly  forward,  and 
Forster  watched  it  as  if  fascinated.  Then 
a  face  was  thrust  forward,  a  face  which 
had  already  made  him  shudder.  The 
King's  features  looked  more  repellent  than 
usual  by  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
light,  and  the  expression  of  mad  cunning 
seemed  increased  tenfold. 

"  Come  out,  come  out,  I  want  you." 

Forster's  first  impulse  was  to  obey,  but 
as  he  mechanically  hurried  forward  to  the 
entrance  some  oUier  motive  made  him 
pause  at  the  hall  door.  Why  should  he  go 
to  this  old  man  who  had  only  fostered  his 
own  evil  thoughts)  But  on  the  other 
hand  he  might  have  seen  Philip,  so  he 
hastily  opened  the  big  doon 

A  few  paces  away  the  King  stood 
waiting  for  him. 

*'  Is  my  girl  there  1 ''  he  asked  in  a  some- 
what uncertain  tone.  "She's  so  cursed 
proud  there's  no  dealing  with  her." 

«•  No,"  said  Forster,  "  Mrs.  Winskell  is 
not  there." 

*'  Oh  I  it's  Mrs.  WinskeU,  is  it  t  It  was 
something  eke  in  the  wood.  £h  !  Come, 
you  need  not  be  faint-hearted.  She  can 
do  as  others  of  her  race ;  she  can  take  the 
law  into  her  own  hands.  Ay,  and  she 
would,  too ! " 

Forster  felt  inclined  to  strike  the  old 
man  down,  then,  strenuously  clenching  his 
fist,  he  said  calmly  : 

'*  Have  you  seen  Philip  Winskell  I " 

"  No,  no ;  there  is  no  such  person  as 
Philip  Winskell!  The  devU  take  him. 
No  Winskell  was  ever  called  Philip." 

"Have  you  seen  Philip,  my  friend  1" 
said  Forster  angrily. 

"  Yout  friend  indeed  !  And  you  make 
love  to  Penelope  1  Ah !  that's  a  joke. 
Don't  be  angry,  you  fool,  the  game  is 
yours." 

Then  Forster  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  King  alone. 


THE  BALTIC  SHIP  CANAL. 

Ths  wedding  of  the  North  Sea  with  the 
Baltic  is  to  tfJce  place,  if  all  goes  well,  at 
the  beginning  of  1895,  and  even  now  small 
sailing-vessels  are  using  the  connecting 
waterway.  One  is  constrained  to  wonder 
what  old  Neckan  will  think  of  the 
innovation,  he  of  whom  Matthew  Arnold 
sings : 

In  snnimeT  on  the  headlands 
The  Baltic  Sea  along, 
■    Sits  Neckan  with  hia  harp  of  gold. 
And  sings  his  plaintive  song. 

It  is  a  song  of  earth,  not  of  ocean,  and  it  is 
a  tale  of  earth  removed  to^  the  extent  of  a 
bewildering  number  of  cubic  metres,  that 
he  will  have  to  tell  his  wife  and  children 
crouching  "  beneath  the  headlands "  where 
"  green  rolls  the  Baltic  Sea."  The  song  of 
Neckan  to  his  marine  bride  is  ever  of  his 
earthly  bridal,  during  that  brief  space  he 
enjoyed  when  far  from  the  kind  sea* wave. 
And  now  he  may  sing  of  another  earthly 
bridal — the  junction  of  two  seas  by  a  link 
cut  through  the  German  land,  which  once 
was  Danish. 

The  inception  of  the  scheme,  too,  on 
which  the  Fatherland  is  now  priding  itself 
was  Danish.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
years  ago.  King  Christian  the  Seventh  of 
Denmark  constructed  the  Eider  CanaJ,  from 
Holtenau,  in  the  Baltic  harbour  of  Kiel,  to 
Bendsbnrg  on  the  Eider.  This  Canal  is 
still  in  use,  although  it  has  numerous  locks 
and  only  about  nine  or  ten  feet  of  water  ; 
but  it  is,  of  course^  far  behind  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day.  So,  some  seven 
years  ago  the  German  Reichstag  determined 
to  improve  on  King  Christian's  scheme,  and 
in  doing  so  to  avoid  both  the  dangers  of 
the  voyage  round  the  North  of  Denmark, 
and  the  burden  of  the  tolls  levied .  by 
Denmark  on  vessels  passing  Elsinore. 

The  German  design,  however,  was  not 
based  literally  on  the  old  Danish  lines. 
The  North  Sea  terminus  was  fixed  at 
Brunsbuttel,  on  the  long,  dreary  stretch  of 
flat  and  marshy  land  •  that  one  sees  away  to 
the  north  on  entering  the  wide  mouth  of 
the  Elbe.  Starting  from  Brunsbuttel,  the 
Canal  cuts  through  this  low,  marshy  ground 
until  it  reaches  the  Lake  of  Kuden,  then 
traverses  the  watershed  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eider  to  Oriinenthal,  enters  the 
Eider  at  a  place  called  SehUlp,  and  passing 
through  Rendsburg  reaches  the  old  Eider 
Canal  of  King  Christian.  The  course  of 
this  old  waterway  is  there  utilised,  but  it  is 
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being  Btraightened,  deepeDed,  and  widened, 
right  np  to  the  Bay  or  Harbour  of  Kiel, 
which  is  the  Baltic  terminus. 

A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  easily  show 
the  course  of  this  newest  of  artificial  water- 
ways, which  for  nearly  seven  years  the 
German  Empire  has  been  cutting  through 
that  land  of  old  contentions  and  bitter 
memories,  Schleswig-Holstein.  It  is  but 
some  sixty-one  or  sixty-two  miles  long,  yet 
will  cost  at  least  ten  millions  sterling.  The 
last  bill  of  costs  we  saw  was  up  to  October, 
1892,  and  the  outlay  till  then  was  some 
five  million  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
while  other  two  millions  were  then  com- 
puted to  finish  the  channel — a  total  of,  say, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  and  a  half 
million  marks.  But  estimates  of  such 
great  works  are,  as  we  know,  always  ex- 
ceeded, and  numerous  works  have  been 
deemed  necessary  in  addition  to  the  GanaL 

Thus,  at  Griinenthal  a  great  high-level 
bridge  has  been  constructed  to  carry  the 
railway  over  the  Ganal.  Another  high-level 
bridge  at  Levensau  will  cost  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  sterling.  At  Kiel  the  harbour 
and  quay  accommodation  is  to  be  greatly 
extended,  and  in  preparation  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  trade  which  is  hoped  for, 
Stettin  is  spending  some  half  nullion  in 
enlarging  and  improving  her  harbour.  On 
the  North  Sea,  Bremen  is  spending  a  million 
and  a  half  in  deepening  the  Weser,  and  on 
other  works,  and  a  new  deep  harbour  is 
being  built  at  Guxhaven  at  the  month  of 
the  Elbe,  but  whether  in  aid  or  in  rivalry 
of  the  Ganal  harbour  of  Brunsbiifctel  is  not 
very  clear. 

Of  other  projects  set  agoing  by  the  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  Ganal,  we  hear  of  one  for  en- 
larging the  Ganal  between  the  Trave  and  the 
Elbe  already  begun  ;  and  another  to  connect 
Konigsberg  with  PiUau  on  the  Gulf  of  Dant- 
zig,  but  these  do  not  concern  us  just  now. 

The  old  Trave  and  Elbe  Ganal,  by  the 
way,  is  the  first  Canal  in  which  locks  were 
used.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  this  fact, 
for  the  new  Elbe  and  Kiel  Ganal  is  to 
have  no  locks  except  one  at  each  extremity, 
to  maintain  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
Ganal  independently  of  the  variations  of 
the  tides  in  the  two  seas  which  it  connect& 
The  Brunsbiittel  look  it  is  intended  to  open 
for  three  or  four  hours  a  day  during  ebb- 
tide, while  the  Holtenau  (Kiel)  lock  need 
only  be  closed  during  the  spring  tides, 
or  during  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds. 
These  locks  are,  therefore,  rather  guards 
and  regulators  than  elevators — as  canal 
locks  may  be  regarded. 


The  old  Steckenitz  Canal,  between  the 
Trave  and  the  Elbe,  was  constrncted  hr 
the  Liibeckers,  who  found  it  so  good  f«>r 
their  trade  that  they  made  a  still  bigger 
Ganal  to  connect  their  town  with  the  pnif 
of  the  Hamburgets,  the  Alsfter.  Tlds 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Hambingen,  \ 
who  actually  succeeded  in  compelling  ^ 
Liibeckers  to  fill  up  the  ditch  again.  Thi5, 
of  course,  was  in  the  proad  old  days  oc 
the  Free  Gities,  when  right  waa  presr 
much  regulated  by  the  might  of  the  dioUc 

And  perhaps  if  Hambm^g  had  her  wil. 
this  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal  w&ii 
never  have  been  constructed,  for  it  certai^j 
threatens  the  paramount  position  of  Un- 
burg  as  the  great  entrepdt  of  Grerman  f ordgn 
and  colonial  trade.  But  it  'was  not  cos- 
merdal  considerations  that  determined  th' 
construction  of  the  work.  For  the  impak 
we  must  go  back  to  what  Moltke  said  yeas 
agO'that  in  the  event  of  a  naval  vir, 
Germany  would  have  to  begin  hy  aeeansc 
herself  against  the  interference  of  hei 
neighbours. 

At  present  the  two  sea^boards  of  Grermait 
are  separated  by  the  peninsnla  of  Dennaik. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Elhe  round  D@- 
mark  to  Kiel  is  a  voyage  of  ahout  trc 
days  by  steamer.  By  Canal  it  will  be 
only  about  fifteen  hours. 

In  effect,  then,  the  Ganal  is  designed  t? 
overcome  the  one  great  obstacle  in  ^e  pih 
of  Germany  as  a  great  naval  power — ^towi;    i! 
Denmark.  That  obstacle  has  heen  oTenow 
by  engineering  skill  in  preferenoe  to  unpK- . 
voked  war,  and  for  this  mankind  may  U 
grateful.  Whether  it  will  tend  to  the  fats* 
peace  of  the  world  that  the  two  great  otnl  ! 
dockyards  of  Germany — Kiel  and  Wilheias- 
haven  —  should  be  brought  within  a  f«v  * 
hours'  journey  of  each  other,  is  not  a  quastifE  I 
for  discussion  here.     It  has  been  said  Uo: ' 
had  the  Ganal  been  put  forward  as  a  paielj  ; 
commercial  project,  the  capital  wonld  oeTS  J 
have  been  forthcoming,  except  from  Pnisb, 
for  whose  vessels   alone  it  will  be  profit- . 
able.     But  to  a  project  for  the  security  aiHi 
honour  of  the  Fatherland,  the  several  mm-  j 
bers  of  the  Empire   could   not  refuse  to  j 
contribute   a  fair    share;    and   when  the 
Emperor  William  the  Second  inaugunled 
the  work  in  June,  1887,  he  declared  it  to 
be  ''for  the  honour  of  Germany,   and  f<s 
the  good,  the  greatness,  and  the  strength  of 
the  Empire." 

To  carry  out  this  design,  the  Canal,  for 
some  sixty-one  miles,  will  have  a  depth  of 
water  sufficient  for  the  largest  vessels  in  the 
German  navy,  which  draw  some  fiftj-thm 
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or  fifty-four  feet  For  safe  passage  there 
must  be  three  or  four  feet  of  water  between 
the  keel  of  such  vessels  and  the  bed  of  the 
waterway,  which  will  be  seventy  feet  wide 
— about  the  same  as  the  Suez  Canal — and 
have  slightly  sloping  sides.  The  slope  and 
the  friable  character  of  the  material  on  the 
banks  have  both  been  adversely  commented 
on  by  engineering,  critics,  some  of  whom 
declare  that  not  enough  allowance  has  been 
made  for  the  tremendous  '*  wash  "  that  must 
accompany  a  huge  ironclad  steaming  in  such 
a  oomparatively  narrow  channel. 

Some  of  the  engineering  aspects  may  now 
be  briefly  referred  to. 

Beginning  at  the  Brunsbuttel  —  North 
Sea — end,  the  great  difficulty  was  not  in 
cutting  through  the  marshy  soil,  but  in 
building  up  the  sustaining  banks  firm 
enough.  To  effect  this  the  sandy  soU 
excavated  from  the  Giiinenthal  section  had 
to  be  brought  over.  Then,  about  half-way, 
the  watershed  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  is  reached,  where,  at  Griinenthal, 
a  great  trench  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
had  to  be  cut,  and  a  bridge  had  to  be  built 
to  carry  the  Holstein  railway  over  the 
highest-masted  vessel  that  could  pass  aloug. 

Perhaps  the  most  formidable  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  engineers  was  the  Flem- 
hude  See — one  of  a  series  of  natural  lakes 
which  have  otherwise  been  utilised  as  basins 
and  passing-places  in  the  general  line  of  the 
Canal.  The  Flemhude  See,  however,  is 
some  twenty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Canal,  and  the  choice  lay  between  draining 
and  damming  the  lake.  As  to  drain  it 
meant  to  render  barren  a  large  surrounding 
tract  of  country,  it  was  determined  to  cut  it 
off  by  means  of  a  huge  dam.  This,  how- 
ever, necessitated  a  deviation  of  the  River 
Eider,  for  which  an  artificial  channel  had  to 
be  cut  on  the  outer  side  of  the  dam,  and  a 
very  curious  thing  in  engineeriug  is  the 
result  At  this  point,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  a  fresh-water  canal  runs  parallel 
with  the  sea-canal,  but  about  twenty  feet 
above  it  and  practically  overhanging  it. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
parts  of  the  work,  but  there  are  some  who 
say  it  is  also  the  weakest,  and  who  predict 
dreadful  things  if  the  huge  dam  should  ever 
give  way. 

As  the  Baltic  is  approached,  the  old  line 
of  the  Eider  Canal  is  followed.  This  was  a 
very  devious  line,  and  although  it  has  been 
straightened  a  good  deal,  yet  the  curves  are 
still  considerable,  and  will  necessitate  ex- 
treme caution  in  the  navigation  of  long 
warships  and  ocean-liners.      Indeed,  it  is 


probable  that  the  windings  of  this  part  of 
the  Canal  will  necessitate  the  widening  of 
the  bed  at  no  very  distant  day. 

The  Canal,  as  we  have  said,  has  no  locks 
on  its  course,  but  only  at  its  extremities. 
These,  however,  have  added  very  materially 
to  the  cost  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  first 
place,  the  effect  of  the  spring  tides  had  to  be 
guarded  against — and  what  that  means  may 
be  to  some  extent  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  during  these  tides  the  water  will 
sometimes  rise  fifteen  feet  above  and  sink  ten 
feet  below  the  ordinary  levels,  an  extreme 
difference  of,  say,  twenty-five  feet.  Then 
at  the  Baltic  end,  although  there  is  little 
rise  or  fall  of  tide,  the  effect  of  the  wind  on 
the  sea-level  is  very  marked.  If  the  wind 
blows  from  the  east,  the  water  in  the  Bay 
of  Kiel  will  rise  eight  feet^  and  if  from  the 
west,  it  may  fall  to  the  same  extent.  Now, 
a  full  springtide,  with  a  rise  of  fifteen  feet 
at  Brunsbuttel,  concurring  with  a  strong 
west  wind  at  Holtenau,  might  at  a  given 
moment  cause  a  difference  of  twenty-three 
feet  in  the  height  of  water  between  the  two 
places.  Of  course,  this  is  the  possible 
extreme,  but  without  that  extreme  the 
frequent  differences  must  have  caused  a 
current  so  rapid  in  so  narrow  a  channel  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  navigation.  Therefore 
a  lock  has  been  built  at  each  end  on  con- 
crete blocks,  each  lock  five  hundred  feet 
long  by  eighty-three  feet  wide,  and  therefore 
capable  of  taking  in  the  largest  vessel 
afloat. 

Apart  from  the  naval  requirements  of  the 
German  Empire — and  the  Canal,  as  we 
have  said,  will  bring  the  two  great  Imperial 
dockyards  within  a  few  hours'  steaming  of 
each  other — what  are  the  potential  advan- 
tages of  the  new  waterway  f 

The  avoidance  of  the  danger,  and  the 
saving  of  the  time  involved  in  the  voyage 
of  steamers  round  Cape  Skagen  and  through 
the  Sound  or  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Belt, 
is  one.  Roughly  speaking,  this  circuit 
means  about  forty  hours  for  steamers,  and 
three  or  four  days  for  sailers,  whereas  the 
passage  through  the  Canal  is  expected  to 
occupy  not  more  than  fifteen  hours,  under 
steam.  About  forty-five  thousand  vessels 
at  present  double  Cape  Skagen  every  year, 
and  the  Germans  hope  and  expect  that 
more  than  half  of  these  will  find  it  profit- 
able  to  use  the  Canal;  but  that,  we  imagine, 
will  depend  largely  on  the  dues  to  be  im- 
posed, and  the  expedition  afforded.  The 
saving  of  time  will  not  be  the  only  attrac- 
tion, for  according  to  German  statistics, 
nitety-two    German    vessels    have    been 
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wrecked  on  the  Danish  coasts  within  five 
years,  and  with  a  loss  of  over  seven  hundred 
lives.  Between  1858  and  1891,  it  is  said, 
the  record  of  wrecks  on  these  coasts  num- 
bered over  eight  thousand,  or  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year,  or  five  a  week  i 
The  figures  seem  incredible,  and  we  are 
unable  to  vouch  for  them ;  but  they  have 
been  authoritatively  stated. 

As  to  the  saving  of  time  by  avoiding  the 
circumnavigation  of  Denmark,  that,  of 
course,  will  largely  depend  on  the  point  of 
deparlure.  For  German  vessels  sailing 
from  North  Sea  ports  it  will  naturally  be 
very  great,  and  German  coalowners  expect 
that  the  Canal  will  give  them  the  supply  of 
the  Baltic  ports  with  coal,  which  at  present 
they  derive  from  England  and  Scotland. 
German  coal  will,  no  doubt,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  competition  in  the  Baltic,  bat 
questions  of  price  and  quality  will  de- 
termine the  result  more  than  transport 
facilities. 

Vessels  from  the  English  Channel  bound 
for  the  Baltic,  and  from  the  coast  of  France, 
will  find  an  advantage  in  the  Canal;  but 
vessels  from  the  north  -  east  coast  of 
England,  and  from  Scotland,  will  derive  no 
l)enefit.  Hull  ships  might  gain  a  trifie  in 
time,  although  hardly  enough  to  compensate 
for  Canal  dues;  but  Sunderland,  Newcastle, 
Leith,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee  ships  would 
gain  nothing.  And  it  is  from  these  ports 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  British  trade 
with  the  Baltic  is  conducted. 

On  this  point  a  recent  report  of  the 
British  Consul  at  Copenhagen  is  of  interest 
He  sets  forth  the  Danish  opinion  that  the 
Canal  is  being  constructed  for  military 
purposes,  and  that  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  it  is  mythical.  As  against  the 
dangers  qI  the  Cape  Skagen  route  are  cited 
the  dangeiB  of  navigation  in  the  Elbe  daring 
the  winter  months,  and  the  frequent  ob- 
struction through  ice.  The  Elbe  difficulties, 
it  is  said,  recur  every  year,  whereas  it  is 
seldom  that  both  the  Sound  and  the  Great 
Belt  are  closed  simultaneously  by  ice. 
Between  1871  and  1891  the  Sound  was 
only  closed  during  two  winters.  It  was 
closed  again  in  the  severe  winter  of  1892-93, 
but  Kiel  was  frozen  up  at  the  same  time. 
Then  it  is  protested  that  the  dangers  of  the 
Skaw  route  are  very  much  exaggerated. 

As  to  the  question  of  distance  saved,  say 
between  Dover  and  the  island  of  Bornholm, 
which  the  Germans  estimate  at  two  hundred 
niiles^  by  using  the  Canal  instead  of  the 
Skaw  route,  a  Danish  critic  thus  com- 
ments: 


"This  converted  into  time,  at  a  spred  :: 
from  nine  to  ten  miles  an  hoar,  shows  . 
saving  of  about  twenty  hours,  from  wild: 
however,  has  to  be  deducted  nine  to  v: 
hours  caused  by  using  the  Canal  at  redu:r. 
speed,  the  result  being  that  from  the  rusi 
southerly  point,  Dover — ^nndcr  circum- 
stances so  favourable  as  to  be  hardly  ex-z 
realised — there  is  a  saving  of  about  tdi 
hours  by  using  the  CanaL  From  the  e^ 
coast  of  England,  West  Hartlepool,  ^~r7 
castle,  Sunderland,  from  which  ports  a  tct 
considerable  part  of  the  coal  for  the  BaIc: 
is  exported,  a  German  authority  finds  :i> 
voyage  shortened  by  ninety  miles,  wheitiSe 
— on  the  same  calculation — no  savin;  j 
effected  by  going  through  the  Canal ,  :i 
the  contrary,  the  saving  is  in  favour  oi  ti 
old  route.  Moreover,  from  Scotch  pcr^ 
say  MethD,  Grangemouth,  Bumtialand,  aiu 
Leith,  from  which  the  voyage  is  suppose.  ^ 
to  be  forty  miles  shorter,  and  ivith  Mxi 
for  a  terminus  even  eighty-three  m\,^ 
the  saving  by  going  north  of  the  Sbi 
is  very  considerable.  It  is  evident  thit 
this  must  be  the  case  as  regards  sLi^ 
passing  north  of  Scotland." 

This  is  the  Danish  view,  and,  of  ooci%. 
the  Danes  are  naturally  prejudiced  agabv 
the  Canal,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  present  bed 
sides  of  the  question  to  our  readers,  u 
the  whole  the  Danes  seem  to  us  to  hs^t 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  it  is  s&k 
they  are  about  to  spend  a  million  sterli^i 
in  improving  and  extending  the  harboni  d 
Copenhagen. 

As  regards  Copenhagen,  vessels  dravi^' 
over  thirty  feet  of  water  can  now  eiier. 
free,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  almost  the  vbc^t 
year  round,  whereas  Hamburg  is  seTestr 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  ini 
Bremen  fifty-six  miles  from  the  moath  <x 
the  Weaer,  both  of  which  rivers  are  nk-  ' 
passable  during  one  half  of  the  day -en 
account  of  the  tide — and  are  subject  lo 
frequent  ice  obstructions.  | 

The  commercial  value,  then,  of  the  Baltic  { 
and  North  Sea  Canal — except  to  Gerzn^j 
herself — is  somewhat  problematical    And  ! 
as  for  Germany  herself,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  , 
commercial  advantages  to  be  derived  will 
compensate  for  an  outlay  of  ten  millions  on 
the  Canal,  but  then  with  her  the  dominating  * 
consideration  has  been  a  miUtary,  or  nthei  ' 
a  naval   one.     But  the   work    is   a  great  | 
engineering  feat,  which  has  aroused  a  great 
amount  of  enthusiasm  in  the  Fathedand,  : 
which  is  being  watched  with  interest  bj  i 
engineers,  shipowners,  and  merchants  ererj' 
where^  and  which  is  so  rapidly  approacbio 
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completion,  that  the  formal  opening  early 
in  1895  is  confidently  expected.  At  any 
rate,  the  works  have  given  constant  employ- 
ment to  some  five  or  six  thousand  men, 
and  have  caused  the  circulation  of  a  large 
amount  of  money. 


THE  MAGNOLIA. 

Thb  great  magnolia  glimmered  in  the  dask, 
The  honeysuckle  twined  its  fragrant  leaves, 
The  bat  went  flitting  by  the  window  eaves, 

The  chestnat  pattered  from  its  opening  hnaki 

The  long  low  thonder  of  the  ebbing  tide 
Rose  through  the  tamarLsks  that  fringed  the  clifT, 
And  the  white  sail  of  a  belated  skiff 

Glided  athwart  the  sea  line  vague  and  wide. 

The  great  magnolia's  heavy  perfume  crept 
Through  the  stiU  room;  the  darkness  deepened 

down, 
The  lights  went  out  where  lay  the  fishing  town, 

And  grief  and  joy  together  paused  and  slept 

And  from  the  mountain  range's  mighty  head. 
Rose  the  young  moon  and  silver^  half  the  sea ; 
*'  And  does  mv  darling  wake  to  think  of  me  ? " 

To  the  magnolia  8  great  white  blooms  I  said. 


TWO  BLACK  BAGS. 

A  OOMPLBTB  BTOBY. 

As  I  often  say  to  my  wife,  when  she 
blames  me  for  forgetting  her  little  com- 
missions, it's  a  queer  thing,  is  the  mind, 
and  great  is  the  force  of  habit.  I  never 
forget  to  do  anything  I'm  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  but,  as  Tilly  usually  attends  to  the 
shopping  herself,  I'm  not  in  the  habit  of 
calling  at  the  butcher's  or  the  grocer's  on 
my  way  home  from  business,  and,  therefore 
— well,  therefore  I  don't  call  three  times 
out  of  five  that  she  tells  me  to. 

Don't  I  catch  it  1  No ;  not  over  much, 
anyhow.  For  one  thing  we  haven't  been 
married  very  long,  and  Tilly  agrees  that  it's 
only  reasonable  I  should  have  time  to  learn 
to  be  more  careful,  and,  for  another,  if  it 
wasn't  for  the  hold  a  habit  has  on  me,  I 
doubt  whether  we  should  be  married  yet, 
or  at  least  we  shouldn't  be  living  in  our 
own  house  with  the  furniture  all  bought  at 
a  large  discount  for  cash. 

I  am  a  clerk  in  the  service  of  a  firm  of 
colliery  and  quarry  owners  at  Lington,  and 
every  Saturday  morning  I  go  out  to 
Westerby,  a  village  some  thirty  miles  off 
among  the  moors,  to  pay  the  quanymen 
there  their  wages. 

It's  an  awkward  sort  of  journey.  I  have 
to  start  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning, 
ivhich  leaves  Lington  at  six,  change  at 
Drask,  our  junction  with  the  main  line, 
leave  the  main  line  again  at  Thurley,  some 


ten  miles  further  south,  and  do  the  rest  of  the 
distance  in  the  brake  van  of  a  mineral  train. 
The  money — nearly  a  hundred  pounds, 
mostly  in  silver — I  always  carry  in  a  little 
black  leather  bag,  one  of  those  bags  you  see 
by  scores  every  day,  which  may  contain 
anything  from  a  packet  of  sandwiches  and 
a  clean  collar  to  a  dynamite  bomb,  and  it's 
my  habit,  when  in  the  train,  to  put  my  bag 
on  the  rack  facing  me.  I  rarely  keep  it  on 
the  seat  by  my  side,  and  I  don't  like  to  put 
it  up  over  my  head. 

If  it  has  to  go  there  because  the  opposite 
rack  is  full  I  am  always  uneasy  about  it, 
fancying  I  shall  forget  it  when  I  get  out. 
I  never  have  forgotten  it  yet,  but  one 
Saturday  in  November,  1893,  I  did  some- 
thing which  might  have  been  worse,  I 
took  the  wrong  bag  when  I  left  the  train  at 
Thurley. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  On  the  Friday 
night  I  went  with  Tilly  to  a  party  which 
broke  up  so  late  that  I  had  only  just  time 
to  change  my  clothes  and  get  a  sort  of 
apology  for  a  breakfast  before  catching  my 
train.  Consequently  I  slept  all  the  way 
from  Lington  to  Drask,  and  at  Drask  I 
stumbled,  only  half  awake,  into  the  first 
third  class  compartment  I  came  to. 

Three  of  the  corner  seats  were  occupied,* 
and  I  took  the  fourth,  though  there  was  no 
room  on  the  opposite  rack  for  my  bag.  I 
couldn't  put  it  on  the  seat  at  my  side  either, 
because  the  man  in  the  other  comer  had 
his  legs  up  and  I  didn't  care  to  disturb  him. 
I  ought)  of  course,  to  have  kept  it  on  my 
knees,  and  on  any  other  morning  I  dare  say 
I  should  have  done  so,  but  it  was  rather 
heavy  and  I  was  very  sleepy,  so  I  just 
slung  it  up  over  my  head,  settled  myself 
down*and  dropped  off  again  almost  before 
the  train  was  clear  of  the  station. 

I  didn't  wake  until  we  stopped  at  Thurley, 
and  even  then  I  fancy  I  should  have  slept 
on  if  the  two  men  at  the  far  end  of  the 
compartment  had  not  wanted  to  get  out. 

"  What  station  is  this  f  "  I  asked,  sitting 
up  and  drawing  my  legs  from  across  the 
door  to  let  then)  pass.  ''Otterford,  I 
suppose  1 '' 

"No.  Thurley,"  said  one,  and  up  I 
jumped  in  a  hurry,  took  my  bag,  as  I 
thought,  from  the  rack  opposite  to  me, 
and  got  down  on  to  the  platform  just  as  the 
guard  whistled  the  train  away. 

*'  You  ran  it  a  bit  fine  that  time,  mister/' 
remarked  the  man  who  had  saved  me  from 
being  carried  past  my  destination*  *'I 
wonder  if  that  other  chap  meant  going 
on  1    He  was  as  fast  asleep  as  you." 
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"  Oh,  he's  all  right,"  said  his  companion. 
"  He's  booked  for  London.  I  heard  him 
say  so  when  he  got  in.  Good  morning, 
governor." 

*'Good  morning,"  I  replied,  and  then, 
having  thanked  them  for  waking  me,  I 
made  for  the  siding  where  my  mineral 
train  was  waiting  for  me. 

"You  look  tired  this  morning,  Mr. 
Comer,''  said  the  brakesman  as  soon  as  we 
started  on  our  somewhat  slow  and  wearisome 
journey. 

"  I  look  what  I  feel,  Jim,"  said  L  "  And 
I  am  as  sleepy  as  an  owL  I  never  went  to 
bed  last  night." 

**  Then  lie  down  and  have  a  sleep  now, 
sir,"  suggested  Jim.  "  Here's  some  sacks 
and  a  rug  to  cover  you.  If  the  jolting 
don't  wake  you,  you  may  be  sure  I 
won't." 

The  good-natured  fellow  kept  his  word, 
and  as  I  am  one  of  those  happily-constituted 
individuals  who  can  sleep  on  or  through 
anything,  I  felt  much  refreshed  when  we 
arrived  at  the  Quarries  after  what  Jim  called 
"a  roughish  passage"  over  the  uneven 
surface  of  the  moorland  line,  which  had 
been  laid  solely  to  serve  the  needs  of  our 
quarries  and  some  neighbouring  iron  mines. 

After  I  had  had  a  wash  and  done  full 
justice  to  a  second  breakfast  at  the  **  Miners' 
Arms,"  I  felt  ready  to  face  my  morning's 
work  of  making  up  the  men's  pay-sheets. 
While  I  was  doing  that  the  bag,  which  I 
fondly  imagined  to  be  mine,  lay  on  the 
table  before  me,  nor  did  any  doubt  as  to 
its  identity  trouble  me  until  I  had  finished 
my  calculations  and  was  ready  to  embody 
the  results  of  them  in  sundry  little  heaps 
of  gold  and  silver. 

Then,  as  I  felt  in  my  pocket  for  my  keys, 
my  memory  began  to  entertain  a  vague 
suspicion  that  that  bag  was  somehow  un- 
familiar to  it.  I  am  by  no  means  an 
observant  man,  and  as  I  couldn't  have  set 
down  categorically  the  characteristics  which 
distinguished  my  bag  from  others  of  like 
make  and  shape,  I  felt  rather  than  thought 
that  the  one  in  front  of  me  did  not  possess 
thoFe  characteristics. 

However,  my  key  fitted  the  lock,  and  as 
I  turned  it,  my  suspicions  vanished,  but 
only  to  be  replaced  a  moment  later  by  an 
astouDding  certainty. 

Instead  of  resting  upon  the  familiar 
brown-paper  packages  of  silver  and  Httle 
canvas  bags  of  gold,  my  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  a  many-coloured  iridescence  which  shone 
forth  from  the  inside  of  that  bag  as  soon  as 
I  opened  it. 


I 


•'Diamonds,  by  Jingo  I"    I    cried  i 
started  back  amazed. 

The  bag  fell  over  on  ita  aide,  and  luJf-a- 
dozen  loose  stones  rolled  oat  upon  the  table, 
where  they  lay  sparkling  gloriously  in  tht 
wintry  sunshine. 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  my  self-poweeaoB 
I  picked  them  up  and  put  them  back  inic 
the  bag,  the  contents  of  which  I  tbec 
examined  as  well  as  I  could  without  ex- 
posing them  to  the  view  of  any  one  who 
might  happen  to  look  in  at  the  office-windn»w, 
for,  though  I  had  no  reason  to  suppon  tfe* 
quarrymen  were  not  honesty  I  thought  n 
best  to  keep  my  discovery  to  myself. 

The  bag,  I  guessed,  was  probably  tlie 
property  of  a  jeweller's  traveller;  a  traveller 
in  a  large  way  of  business,  too,  thou^t  I, 
as  I  peered  into  it  in  the  least  exposed 
corner  of  the  office,  and  found  it  sIbof: 
f  uU  of  what,  little  as  I  know  about  predocs 
stones,  I  felt  certain  were  valuable  jewels. 

But  surely  travellers  in  jewellery  did  iioft 
usually  pack,  or  rather  omit  to  pack,  their 
samples  in  such  an  utterly  careless  fashioal 
Rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  loose  stones,  at 
least  one  necklace,  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
some  bank  notes,  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
sovereigns,  were  all  mixed  up  together  in  a 
chaotic  confusion  which  seemed  at  least 
inconsistent  with  business  habits. 

I  began  to  doubt  whether  it  was  etfc 
consistent  with  honest  possession  of,  at  al! 
events,  the  contents  of  the  bag  on  the  part 
of  my  late  fellow  passenger — the  man  who 
was  booked  for  London,  and  who  had  be«L 
asleep  when  I  left  the  train  at  Thurley. 

No  doubt  he  was  awake,  and  also  aware 
of  his  loss  by  this  time.  What  a  state  of 
mind  he  must  be  in,  too — ^but,  just  as  I  wv 
trying  to  realise  his  state  of  mind,  a  murmur 
of  grufif  voices,  and  a  shufiiing  of  hetrj 
feet  in  the  yard  outside  reminded  me  that 
it  was  time  to  pay  the  men. 

What  had  I  better  do,  I  wondered  1 
Borrow  what  I  needed  from  the  notes  and 
gold  in  the  bag  that  was  not  mine,  or  pat 
the  men  ofif  with  fair  worda  till  Monday  t 
They  were  a  rough  lot,  though,  and  if  I 
adopted  the  latter  alternative  there  would 
probably  be  something  very  like  a  riot 
It  would  be  wiser,  I  thoughti  to  pay 
them  if  I  could  get  enough  change  to  do 
it 

Hurriedly  summoning  the  foreman  and 
telling  him  that  a  mistake  had  been  nude 
in  supplying  me  with  money,  I  went  down 
into  the  village,  and,  after  some  troable, 
succeeded  in  collecting  enough  silver  and 
copper  to  serve  my  purpose. 
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Then,  with  that  precious  bag  out  of  sight 
between  my  feet^  I  paid  the  men,  who 
were  already  grumbling  at  the  delay,  at  the 
same  time  doing  my  best  to  rally  them  into 
a  better  humour,  for  I  felt  absurdly  nervous, 
and  was  ready  to  credit  the  honest  fellows 
with  a  capacity  for  crimes  which  were  no 
doubt  quite  beyond  the  compass  even  of 
their  imaginations. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  task  I 
returned,  per  mineral  train,  to  Thurley,  and 
there  I  broke  my  journey.  On  calmly 
reviewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  brake-van,  I  had 
decided  that  the  police,  rather  than  the 
railway  authorities,  ought  to  be  first  in- 
formed of  my  mistake,  and  the  inspector 
to  whom  I  told  my  story  agreed  with  me. 

''  I  am  very  glad  you  came  straight  to 
me,"  said  he,  turning  the  contents  of  the 
bag  out  on  his  desk.  *'  If  you  can  hold 
your  tongue  for  a  week  or  two,  it's  just 
possible  we  may  catch  the  gentleman  who 
put  this  nice  little  lot  together." 

'*  You  think  they  have  been  stolen,  then/' 
I  asked. 

"  Think  1 "  he  repeated,  smiling  at  my 
simplicity.  "I  know,  my  boy.  And 
when  and  where,  too — though  unfortunately 
not  by  whom.     Run  your  eye  over  this." 

"  This "  was  a  list  of  jewels  and  other 
valuables  missing  from  &lingthorpe,  Lord 
Yerbury's  place  near  Drislingden,  where, 
the  inspector  said,  a  well-planned  robbery 
had  been  carried  out  on  the  Thursday 
evening. 

'*You  seem  to  have  nailed  the  lot,"  he 
went  on ;  "  but  we  may  as  well  go  through 
the  articles  seriatim." 

We  did  so,  and  found  there  was  nothing 
missing,  except  the  money  I  had  taken  to 
pay  the  men. 

"  Our  unknown  friend  hasn't  even  paid 
his  travelling  expenses  out  of  the  loose 
cash,"  commented  the  inspector,  and  then 
he  suddenly  changed  his  tone. 

"  Now,  look  here,  young  man,"  he  went 
on,  eyeing  me  keenly,  "  I'm  not  in  charge 
of  this  case — yet — but  if  you'll  do  as  I  tell 
you,  I  hope  I  may  be  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  There's  a  tidy  reward  offered  for  the 
recovery  of  the  property,  as  you  see.  That, 
I  take  it,  you've  earned  already ;  but  are 
you  game  to  help  me  catch  the  man? 
There's  a  further  reward  for  nabbing  him, 
which,  of  course,  I  can't  touch — officially — 
and  don't  particularly  want.  My  aim  is 
promotion.     Do  you  understand  1 " 

"  I  think  so,"  said  I ;  "  and  I  am  willing 
to  help  you  all  I  can." 


"  Good,"  said  the  inspector,  resuming  his 
jocular  manner.  "  Could  you  identify  your 
fellow-sleeper,  do  you  think  ?  " 

•*  I'm  afraid  not,"  I  replied.  "  He  had  a 
beard,  I  know " 

"Which  was  very  likely  false,"  inter- 
rupted he ;  "  but  never  mind.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  get  our  friend  to  daim  the 
property  either  in  person  or  by  deputy. 
He's  sure  to  be  a  bit  backward  in  coming 
forward,  but  he  won't  like  to  give  up  all 
that  for  the  little  bit  of  ready  money  there 
was  in  your  bag,  and  if  we  have  patience 
we  may  draw  him." 

"  WeU,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  1"  I 
asked. 

"Nothing,"  he  replied;  "just  literally 
nothing.  Go  home.  Keep  a  still  tongue  in 
your  head,  and  a  sharp  eye  on  the  agony 
columns  of  the  London  papers,  and  wait 
till  you  hear  from  me.  I'll  take  charge  of 
these  articles,  and  give  you  a  receipt  for 
them,  but  don't  be  surprised  if  you  see  them 
still  advertised  as  missing." 

A  few  days  later  the  inspector  set  his 
trap.  It  took  the  shape  of  an  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  the  —  but  no ; 
perhaps  I  had  better  not  give  the  name  of 
the  paper;  according  to  Inspector  Bland, 
it  is  the  favourite  journal  of  the  criminal 
classes — begging  the  gentleman  with  whom 
"G.  C  Inadvertently  exchanged  bags  to 
communicate  with  G.  C.  at  the  address  he 
would  find  in  G.  C.'s  pocket-book. 

Personally,  I  didn't  think  our  fish  would 
be  foolish  enough  to  rise  to  this  bait,  but 
my  friend  the  inspector  was  more  hopeful. 

"Luckily  for  us,  Mr.  Comer,"  said  he, 
when  I  took  advantage  of  my  next  visit  to 
the  quarries  to  call  upon  him,  "there's 
always  a  sort  of  warp  or  twist  in  the  mind  of 
the  habitual  criminal  which  prevents  him 
from  believing  in  the  honesty  of  other 
folks.  Now,  not  a  soul  but  you  and  I 
and  the  chief  constable  knows,  these  jewels 
are  as  good  as  back  on  Lady  Yerbury's 
dressing-table,  or  wherever  else  she's  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  'em  lying  about.  Therefore 
the  hue  and  cry  after  them's  not  likely  to 
die  away  yet  awhile,  and  there'll  be  a 
genuine  ring  about  it  which  should  persuade 
our  unknown  friend  that  you've  got  'em 
and  mean  to  convert  'em  to  your  own  use, 
as  we  say  in  the  profession,  but,  being  an 
amateur,  don't  know  how  to  go  about 
turning  'em  into  more  cash  than  the  reward 
comes  to,  and  that,  consequently,  you  are 
anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  him.    See  ?  " 

I  saw,  but  I  was  not  convinced.  Events, 
however,   proved  that   the  inspector  was 
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right.  For  a  month  Lady  Yerbury's  dia- 
monds were  songht  in  vain,  and  tot  a  month 
"G.  C'  continued  to  appeal  to  his  late 
fellow  trayelleTf  also  in  vain,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  his  patience  was  rewarded  by 
the  appearance  of  an  advertisement,  telling 
him,  if  he  really  meant  business,  to  write  to 
**  B.  H."  at  a  giren  address. 

The  letter  I  wrote  at  the  dictation  of 
Inspector  Bland  was  more  cautions  than 
incriminating,  but  as  it  produced  a  reply 
which  the  inspector  deemed  satisfactory^  it 
was  followed  by  others  less  carefully  worded, 
until  at  last  I  stood  pledged  to  personally 
deliver,  for  a  consideration  of  two  thousufnd 
pounds,  the  stolen  jewels  to  one  Benjamin 
Hurst,  whom'  I  was  to  meet  at 'a  public- 
house  in  Ghillingham. 

Now,  I  don't  pretend  to  be  braver  than 
the  average  man  of  peaceful  and  sedentary 
habits,  and  when  I  saw  what  sort  of  a 
house  the  "  Spotted  Dog  "  was,  I  began  to 
wish  I  had  refused  to  have  anything  to  dJo 
with  Inspector  Bland's  scheme. 
'  The  little  company  of  disreputable- 
looking  loafers  banging  about  the  bar  eyed 
me  curiously  as  I  entered,  and  when  I 
aeked  the  landlord  if  Mr.  Hurst  was  in, 
one  of  them  raised  a  general  laugh  by 
offering  to  cany  my  luggage  up  to  him. 

*'No  larks,  BiU,"  said  the  landlord 
sternly.  ''  Mary,  show  the  gentreman  Mr. 
Hurst's  room." 

I  found  Mr.  Hurst  a  decidedly  surly 
rascaL  He  •  began  by  grumbling  at  the 
hardness  of  the  bargain  I  was  driving  with 
him,  and  swearing  at  his  luck  generally, 
^en,  being  perhaps  emboldened  by  the 
conciliatory  manner  I  thought  it  prudent 
tb  adopt,  he  tried  to  make  better  terms, 
offering  me  first  five  hundred  pounds  less, 
and  finally  insisting  that  he  ought  at  least 
to  be  allowed  to  deduct  from  my  two 
thousand  pounds  the  sum  I  had  used  to 
pay  the  men. 

Inspector  Bland  had  allowed  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  negotiations.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  proposed  to  make  a 
raid  upon  the  house. 

"  And  mind,"  he  had  paid  in  his  jocular 
way,  ''we  don't  find  the  property  still  in 
your  hands,  Mr.  Comer.  It  would  be  a 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  if  we  had  to  prosecute 
you  for  unlawful  possession,  wouldn't  it  ? " 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions  I 
haggled  with  Mr.  Hurst  a  little  while,  and 
then  allowed  him  to  have  his  way,  where- 
upon he,  having  satisfied  himself  that  the 
bag  which  I  restored  to  him  still  contained 
his  spoils,  handed  me  one  thousand   nine 


hundred  pounds  in  what  afterwards  tnnied 
out  to  be  very  creditable  imitations  of  Bs&k 
of  England  notes. 

•*  I  suppose  you  don't  want  no  reedptl  * 
he  growled. 

"  No,  thank  you,"  said  I ;  **  I  think  w 
may  mutually  dispense  witih  tihat  formality. 
Good  morning."  ' 

I  turned  to  leave  the  room-  as  I  spoke, 
but  before  I  could  unlock  thedoor^  it  wis 
burst  open  from  the  outside,  not^  unfw- 
tunatelyfor  nra,  bythe  p6lioe,  bat  bytke 
man  whom  the  landlord  had  x»dled  BiH,  a 
powerful  ruffian,  who  promptly  knoeked  se 
down  and  knelt  upon  my  chest. 

« Qttick,  B^n,  get  but  of  this,**  lie  criei 
"  It's  a  platit  No,  no.  The  window,  jcra 
fool,**  he  added,  as  Mr.  Hunrt,  bag  in  hand, 
made  for  the  door.  '^  The  police  are  in  the 
bar  already." 

As  Mr.  Hurst  opened  the  window,  be 
cursed  md  with  much  volubility  and  Istter- 
ness,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  outside  on  ^ 
leads  he  did  worse. 

"Stand  dear.  Bill,"  he  cried,  and  hi* 
friend  obeyed  him.  I  scrambled  to  my  feet, 
but  immediately  dropped  again  With  a  bullei 
from  Mr.  Hursf  s  revolver  in  my  shonlder. 

r  am  not  at  all  sorry  that  Mr.  Hmst  fiied 
at  md— as  Inspector  Bland  says,  it  was  much 
Easier  to  convict  him  of  attempted  murder 
than  to  prove  he  actually  stole  those  jeweK 
and  the  inspector  doubts,  too,  whether  he 
would  have  got  fifteen  years  if  merelj 
diarged  with  receiving  them.  Bat  I  do 
wish  he  hadn't  hit  me. 

However,  even  the  pain  my  wonnd  stiL 
gives  me  is  not  without  its  compensation. 
It  prevents  me  from  feeling  any  twinges  nf 
conscience  when  I  reflect  that  my  fomituiB 
cost  Mr.  Hurst  his  liberty,  for  Lord  Yerburj 
took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  the  thief, 
and  paid  me  the  extra  reward  he  had  offered 
for  his  apprehension. 

Inspector  Bland  won  the  promotion  be 
coveted,  and  is  now  stationed  at  L(ingt<nL 
His  wedding  present  was  characteristic.  It 
was  a  black  bag,  with  my  initials  on  eitiier 
side  in  white  letters  about  six  inches  long. 

DR.  MEREDITH'S  ASSISTANT. 

Bt  KAR6ARET  MOULS. 
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CBAPTBR   IX. 

If  Mrs.  French  had  had  cause,  four  weeks 
earlier,  to  oommend  Dr.  Grodfrey  for  keeping 
himself  to  himself,  that  cause  might  have 
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been  said,  daring  the  week  that  followed 
Mrs.  Johnson's  ii^^pafty,  to  be  doubled. 
For  never,  since  'Qt^  Godfrey's  first  arrival, 
had  the  Mary  Conke  people  come  so  little 
in  contact  with  this  slight  grey-clad  figure. 
It  was  not  that  it  was  invisible;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  to  be  seen  up  and  down 
the  street  a  dozen  times  a  day  as  usual ;  but 
Br.  Godfrey's  manner  was  at  once  abstnusted 
and  concentrated;  abstracted  apparently 
from  Mary  Combe  scenes  and .  interests 
altogether,  and  concentrated  on  something 
wholly  different  The  passing  greetings 
received  from  ''the  young  doctor"  were 
not  less  cordial  esacUy,  but  they  had  lost 
all  the  life  and  light  which  had  given  them 
such  attractiveness,  and  they  were  always 
more  or  less  hurried. 

It  was  understood  that  both  Dr.  Meredith 
and  his  assistant  were  very  busy;  and 
further,  that  all  their  leisure  and  thought 
were  probably  absorbed  in  anxious  con« 
sultation  over  details  of  their  daily  work. 

As  regards  the  latter  theory  nothing  could 
have  been  much  further  from  the  truth. 
During  the  whole  course  of  that  week 
Dr.  Meredith  and  his  assktant  had  only 
actually  met  once,  and  that  was  when^  by 
the  merest  misunderstanding,  they  had 
simultaneously  visited  the  same  case— 
one  of  Mrs.  Allen's  children.  Whether 
it  was  by  definite  intention  or  not,  it 
so  happened  that  even  the  slight  daily 
contact  between  his  assistant  and  Dr« 
Meredith  was  avoided  by  the  latter.  All 
their  necessary  professional  intercourse  was 
managed,  in  one  way  and  another,  by 
depaty.  The  briefest  of  notes,  sent  down 
to  Dr.  Meredith's  house,  procured  Dr. 
Gk)dfrey  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of 
daily  directions ;  her  prescriptions  were 
sent  to  Alfred  Johnson,  to  be  conveyed 
through  him  to  the  surgery ;  and  any 
doubts  and  difficulties  she  had  were 
decided  by  her  for  herself,  without  the  aid 
of  any  of  the  books  she  had  sometimes  bor 
rowed  from  Dr.  Meredith's  medical  library. 
It  could  scarcely  have  been  any  lack  of 
definite  intention,  however,  that  made  her, 
one  day  when  she  had  intended  to  make 
a  short  cut  over  the  common,  turn  back 
abruptly  on  seeing  Dr.  Meredith  at  the 
opposite  end  of  it.  And  on  the  one 
occasion  during  that  week  when  he  called 
at  the  Johnsons'  houee  to  speak  to  her, 
she  had  sent  out  a  polite  but  conclu- 
sive message  to  the  effect  that  she  was 
engaged  and  could  not  then  see  him — 
she  was  engaged  only  in  perfectly  un- 
important  letter-writing — and    would    be  I 


much  obliged  if  he  would  call  in  the 
evening.  He  did  call  in  the  evening, 
but  Mj  to  learn  that  Dr.  Godfrey  was 
out ;  unexpectedly  detained,  Mn.  Johnson 
said. 

So  much  for  the  facts  of  the  case  as  to 
the  two  doctors'  constant  intercoune. 

As  regards  the  first  idea;  namely,  that 
there  was  .plenty  of  work  for  the  two;; 
Mary  Combe  was  not  so  wrong  in  its 
belief. 

The  weather,  which  had  suddenly  be- 
come unnaturally  oold  and  wet  for  early 
June,  seemed  to  favour  the  qpread  of  an 
outbreak  of  measles,  which  crept  about 
among  the  children  so  rapidly  as  to  oblige 
the  closing  of  the  school  And  the  chilly 
damp  seemed  to  affect  the  old  people,  too  ; 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  astluna  and 
bronchitis.  There  were  also  two  or  three 
bad  accidents  about  this  time,  and  several 
chronic  cases  of  serious  illness  heeding  much 
attention  for  the  moment;  among  them 
Mrs.  Wilson,  whom  Althea  never  failed  to 
see  and  soothe  every  day.  Altogether, 
Mary  Combe  had  seldom  known  what  old 
Peters,  the  parish  clerk,  characterised  as 
^  such  a  ailin  haytime." 

It  was  further  rumoured  in  the  village 
that  Miss  Rose  Swinton  at  Stoke  Vere  was 
very  Ul — "lying  between  living  and  dying," 
the  report  said — and  that  Dr.  Meredith  spent 
more  and  more  of  his  time  at  Stoke  Vere 
with  each  successive  day ;  and  also  that 
after  every  occasion  on  which  he  had  been 
known  to  be  at  Stoke  Vere  Rectory  he 
had  returned  looking  harassed,  oppressed, 
and  keenly  anxious. 

Althea  Godfrey  had  been  the  recipient 
of  several  enquiries  for  Miss  Swinton  when 
ahe  came  in  to  her  rooms  for  a  cup  of 
tea  at  four  o'clock  on  a  cold  afternoon 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  questioners, 
even  though  Dr.  Godfrey  had  met  them 
with  a  qualified  confession  of  ignorance, 
had  been  somewhat  persistent,  and  pos* 
sibly  it  was  the  weariness  of  this  repetition, 
added  to  the  personal  fatigue  attendant 
on  a  long,  hard  day's  work,  that  gave  her 
face  the  sort  of  pinched,  wan  look  it 
wore. 

She  had  set  down  her  cup,  empty,  before 
she  discovered,  half  hidden  under  the  edge 
of  the  gigantic  tray  which  Mrs.  Johnson 
thought  a  necessary  adjunct  of  tea,  a  note 
addressed  to  "  Dr.  Goditey" 

"From  the  Vicar,"  said  Mrs.  Johnson, 
hovering  in,  ostensibly  with  the  hot  water, 
but  really  to  make  the  announcement. 
"  Hie  man  brought  it,  sir ;  and  he'll  call  on 
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his  way  back  from  Davidson's  farm  to  see 
if  there's  an  answer,  sir." 

Mr.  Howard  had  been  away  from  Mary 
Combe  for  the  past  three  weeks ;  almost,  in 
fact,  ever  since  Dr.  Godfrey's  arrival. 
He  always  took  his  holiday  early  in  the 
year.  Being  a  bachelor,  he  had  no  one 
but  himself  to  consult,  and  he  liked  to  "get 
it  off  his  mind,  and  settle  down,"  he  was 
wont  io  explain,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  when 
he  came  biick.  This  very  original  way  of 
regarding  a  holiday  was  characteristic  of  the 
man,  and  it  was  possibly  this  originality  that 
had  attracted  Dr.  Meredith  to  Mr.  Howard. 
From  whatever  reason,  the  two  were  very 
good  friends,  and  whenever  Mr.  Howard 
could  find  a  free  evening,  he  was  very 
wont  to  stroll  down  to  Dr.  Meredith's 
houee  and  spend  an  hour. 

Before  his  departure  he  had  called,  duly, 
on  Dr.  Meredith's  assistant,  but  "the 
young  doctor  "  had  been  out. 

The  note  which  Althea  opened  and  read, 
while  Mrs.  Johnson  placed  the  hot-water 
jug  in  a  dozen  tentative  positions,  was 
a  brief,  cordially-worded  request  that 
Dr.  Godfrey  would  waive  ceremony,  and 
come  up  to  the  Rectory  that  evening  for 
"  a  quiet  smoke." 

Althea  twisted  the  note  round  and  round 
hesitatingly.  Her  hesitation  was  wholly 
unconnected  with  her  anomalous  position. 
She  had  from  the  first  accepted  that 
position  with  a  fearless  facing  of  all  its 
attendant  difiiculties.  She  had  come  to 
Mary  Combe  as  "Dr.  Godfrey,"  well 
realising  what  she  was  undertaking.  Mrs. 
Johnson  watched  her  lodger  enquiringly 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  seeing  that 
there  was  evidently  no  hope  of  any  in- 
formation, went  reluctantly  away,  unnoticed 
by  Althea. 

At  length  she  gave  a  little  weary  sigh, 
wearily  walked  across  the  room  to  her 
writing  materials,  and  sat  down  to  write 
her  answer.  She  wrote  the  date,  and 
"Dear  Mr.  Howard"  after  it.  Then  she 
stopped  short,  threw  down  her  pen  with 
a  reckless  disregard  for  Mrs.  Johnson's 
table-cloth,  and  pushed  her  short  hair  back 
from  her  brow  with  an  impulsive  move- 
ment that  seemed  to  speak  of  an  altered 
point  of  view.  She  sat  staring  at  the 
opposite  wall  for  some  moments,  with  wide, 
doubtful  grey  eyes. 

"I'll  go,"  she  said  at  length,  in  a 
low  voice,  to  herself;  "after  all,  any  thing's 
better  than  time  to  think." 

Five  hours  later  the  grey-clad  figure 
was    comfortably    established    in    a   long 


basket-chair  in  Mr.  Howard's  libnr 
"  Library  "  was  its  courtesy  title  ;  ha  t 
a  matter  of  fact  all  his'  books  were  - 
another  room,  and  this  was 


nor  less  than  a  smoking-ioom.      It  L 
received  its  dignified  name  at  the  hand^ 
his  servants,  Mr.   Howard  explaicad  i- 
apologetically. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  with  aamile^  "ti 
didn't  think  a    smoking-room     a    der.. 
possession.     But  I'm  afraid  all  their  gv 
intentions  won't  make  this  a  clerical  ro>.r 

He  glanced  round,  with  a  little  twitd . 
the  comers  of  his  eyes  and   mouth,  as  - 
spoke,     and    Dr.     Godfrey     inToluntir. 
followed    his    example.       The     two   r- 
seated  one  on  each  side  of  a  rather  ^ 
fireplace,  in   which  a   little    cracklbg  :* 
was  a  very  welcome  sight  on  this  nnnatini. 
cold,  wet  evening.     Immediately  oppoeiu 
them  was  a  bookcase,  it  ia  trae,  but  ol- 
its   upper  shelves  contained    their  pr:> 
contents.     The  lower  were  the  ree^tad- 
a  neatly  arranged  stock    of    fiahing-Uel 
and    odds    and    end&     Against    the  n^ 
at  right  angles  was  a  small  taming-ki- 
and  opposite  to  that,  again,  a  table  vr .. 
was    covered  half  with   newspapers^  u^ 
with  a  pile  of  library  books    waitug  : 
be  mended. 

"  The  boys  are  chiefly  responsibk  f.t 
that ! '  he  said,  indicating  the  latter,  "li;* 
drop  in  here  if  they  care  to  on  three  erentsi 
of  the  week,  and  I  found  it  difficult : 
entertain  them ;  the  lathe  has  heen  s  pi- 
send  ! " 

Mr.  Howard's  face  was  a  pleasmt  o^t 
always,  and  perhaps  doubly  so  when  k 
smiled. 

"  I  should  think  the  *  dropping  in '  it^l' 
was  not  a  godsend  ! "  responded  Dr.  &>:• 
frey  with  something  like  a  zesponsv: 
smile,  and  a  faint  but  decided  lessenmg  d 
the  wan  weariness.  "  It's  very  good  d 
you." 

"  I  don't  see  it^"  was  the  quick  answ^ 
"  If  you  come  to  that,  it's  very  good  of  jr. 
and  Meredith  to  work  yourselves  as  joa  do; 
it's  all  the  same  idea  !  By  the  way,*"  Mr. 
Howard  turned  his  head  so  as  to  csxl 
sight  of  the  mantelpiece  clock,  "  Meiedi'bh 
said  he'd  look  in  to-night,  and  he's  rejj 
late.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  is  t: 
when  he  should  turn  up  1 "  i 

Althea  Godfrey  had  been  idly  scrotinisiiig 
the  fire  during  Mr.  Howard's  disclaimer,  i 
But  as  he  alluded  to  Dr.  Meredith's  iutea- 1 
tions,  she  turned  sharply  away  from  i;  ; 
lifting  her  head  with  a  quick,  surpr^  i 
gesture.      All    the    wan    weariness  biJ  j 
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asserted  itself  again,  and  on  it  two  tiny 
flushes  of  bright  colour  showed  themselves 
with  curious  incongruity  of  effect. 

"  Is  Dr.  Meredith  to  be  here  to-night  ?  ** 

She  spoke  in  a  strained  voice,  whose 
tones  might  have  struck  Mr.  Howard  as 
singular  had  he  known  her  voice  well 
enough  to  discriminate.  But  as  he  did  not, 
he  merely  thought  to  himself  that  Dr. 
Godfrey  was  somewhat  abrupt  in  manner, 
and  possibly  inclined  to  be  aggrieved  at 
having  been  kept  in  the  dark  about  Dr. 
Meredith's  movements. 

*'Yes.  I  asked  him  this  morning  to 
come.  Didn't  he  mention  it  to  you  1  Ah, 
there  he  is  ! " 

It  was  a  ring  at  the  front-door  bell  which 
had  given  rise  to  Mr.  Howard's  assertion, 
and  without  waiting  for  any  answer  he 
rose,  with  a  word  of  apology,  and  went  out 
to  let  his  guest  in  himself.  Another  instant 
and  there  was  a  cheery  sound  of  greeting  in 
the  hall.  At  the  sound  of  the  fresh  voice 
that  shared  in  it^  Althea  Godfrey's  white 
face  became  curiously  hard  and  set,  and  as 
the  little  flow  of  conversation  that  suc- 
ceeded the  greeting  drew  nearer  to  the 
library  door,  her  lips  compressed  themselves 
so  tightly,  that  when  Mr.  Howard  threw 
the  door  open  in  hospitable  welcome,  they 
had  become  one  thin  red  line. 

"Go  in!"  he  exclaimed  heartily;  "go 
in,  Meredith  I  I  don't  suppose  I  need 
introduce  you  to  Godfrey,  eh  ? " 

The  door  happened  to  be  on  the  further 
side  of  the  fireplace,  and  at  right  angles 
to  Althea's  place.  She  therefore  had  time 
to  see  Dr.  Meredith  before  he  saw  her. 
The  great  grey  eyes  rested  covertly  and 
scrutinisingly  for  a  moment  on  Dr.  Mere- 
dith's face. 

It  was  rather  pale,  with  some  heavy, 
careworn  lines  about  the  mouth ;  his  fore- 
head was  marked  by  a  worried  frown,  and 
there  was  a  look  of  intense  anxiety  in  his 
eyes.  His  whole  manner  and  bearing  told 
of  a  pressing  anxiety  and  worry. 

Althea  nodded  carelessly  from  the  basket- 
chair. 

"Good  evening  ! "  she  said  indifferently. 

"  Good  evening  I  "  he  responded.  His 
glance  rested  for  a  moment  only  on  his 
assistant,  and  then  he  turned  to  the  fire, 
and  began  to  make  rather  a  parade  of 
warming  himself. 

Mr.  Howard,  in  his  settled  conviction 
that  his  two  guests'  cordial  understanding 
needed  no  help  from  him,  was  occupied 
in  finding  a  comfortable  chair  for  Dr. 
Meredith. 


"  Here,  Meredith  1 "  he  said,  wheeling 
round  the  result  of  his  search,  "sit  down 
and  take  what  rest  you  may !  You've  been 
to  and  fro  in  the  roads  of  Mary  Combe 
this  livelong  day,  now,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  More  or  less  I "  was  the  somewhat 
weary  answer,  as  Dr.  Meredith  accepted 
the  invitation.  Mr.  Howard  had  placed 
the  chair  between  the  other  two  chairs 
and  immediately  opposite  the  fire.  His 
assistant,  therefore,  was  on  Dr.  Meredith's 
left,  and  his  host  on  his  right. 

Either  by  accident  or  design,  Althea 
had,  in  sitting  down  again,  contrived  to 
push  her  basket-chair  further  back,  so  that 
while  she  herself  could  see  the  other  two 
faces  perfectly,  her  own  was  slightly 
shadowed  by  a  projecting  comer  of  the  j 
mantelshelf. 

"  What  makes  you  so  late,  Meredith  I " 

Mr.  Howard's  question  was  put  to  Dr. 
Meredith  after  a  brief  interval,  during 
which  the  lalter  had,  at  his  host's  invitation, 
filled  and  lit  his  pipe,  and  mixed  himself 
some  whisky  and  water  from  a  tray  on  the 
small  table  behind  him. 

"  I've  only  just  got  back  from  a  longish 
drive,"  was  the  answer,  given  between  the 
long  puffs  of  smoke. 

From  the  corner,  his  assistant  was  very 
keenly  watching  Dr.  Meredith's  face  as  he 
spoke.  At  the  words,  a-  quick  change 
passed  over  her  own,  and  her  lips  parted  a 
little  suddenly,  and  she  bent  her  head 
almost  imperceptibly  forward  as  though 
waiting  for  the  next  words — ^yet^  when 
they  came,  she  started. 

"  I've  been  over  at  Stoke  Yere  for  the 
last  three  hours." 

This  gratuitous  and  rather  unprofessional 
information  as  to  his  proceedings  came  from 
Dr.  Meredith  with  an  impulsive  force, 
which  made  it  plain  that  the  statement  was 
one  that  summed  up  his  thoughts  at  the 
moment,  and  that  they  were  so  engrossed 
in  it  as  to  make  it  an  absolute  necessity  to 
him  to  speak  of  the  subject  to  some  one. 

"  Ah  I "  Mr.  Howard  turned  to  him  with 
interest.  "  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  if 
you  could  give  me  news  from  there.  How 
is  Miss  Swinton  this  evening  ? " 

Althea  Grodfrey's  lips  were  almost  colour- 
less now.  Her  eyes  were  riveted  on  Dr. 
Meredith's  face,  and  were  watching,  so 
intently  that  no  shade  of  it  escaped  her, 
the  expression  which  was  strengthening  on 
it  moment  by  moment.  It  was  really  only 
a  deepening  of  the  anxiety  which  it  had 
worn  on  his  entrance,  but  at  Mr.  Howard's 
question  it  spread  from  feature  to  feature. 
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until  the  whole  face  told  of  nothing  else 
save  intense,  harassed  responsibility  and 
care. 

"That's  more  than  I  can  say,  Howard," 
he  said  slowly.  "I  left  her  very  low 
indeed." 

Mr.  Howard  looked  quickly  round  at 
him.  Dr.  Meredith's  tone,  in  its  mixture 
of  weariness  and  worry,  was  enough  to 
attract  attention.  Althea  had  thrown  her 
hands  behind  her  head  some  time  before 
in  a  would-be  careless  pose.  It  was  not 
possible,  even  had  the  other  two  been 
looking  at  her,  for  either  of  them  to 
have  seen  that  at  Dr.  Meredith's  answer 
they  had  clasped  so  closely  round  the 
wickerwork  of  the  chair  that  it  was  cut- 
ting deep  purple  lines  into  the  flesh. 

"You  think  so  badly  of  hert"  he  said 
gravely. 

Dr.  Meredith  made  a  little  acquiescent 
gesture. 

"If  no  change  has  taken  place  by 
the  morning,  it's  a  matter  of  hours,"  he 
eaid,  in  a  grimly  terse  fashion. 

**  Hours  ! "  The  word  came  suddenly 
from  Dr.  Godfrey's  corner.  The  voice 
which  spoke  it  was  rather  strained,  as  if 
the  speaker's  throat  were  stiff  and  dry. 

But  Dr.  Meredith  did  not  seem  to  notice 
anything  unusual  about  his  assistant's 
voice.  Indeed,-  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
considering  Dr.  Godfrey  at  all  He  stared 
straight  before  him  into  the  fire  as  he 
responded,  mechanically  enough : 

"Yes;  hours  1" 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then  he 
laid  his  pipe  down  and  went  on,  speaking 
apparently  impartially  to  either  of  the 
other  two ;  so  impartially,  in  fact,  that  it 
sounded  more  as  if  he  were  expressing  his 
thoughts  aloud  than  addressing  any  one : 

'*  I'm  beaten,  I'm  afraid  I  I've  had  a 
hard  wrestle,  too.  And  I've  got  to  break 
it  to  that  poor  old  chap  to-morrow.  He's 
as  hopeful  as  a  child,  and  has  a  childishly 
implicit  faith  in  the  nurse  and  me,  though 
we've 'both  done  our  best  to  undeceive  him, 
I'm  sure." 

A  quick  sigh  ended  the  speech,  and  then 
Dr.  Meredith  replaced  his  pipe  in  his 
mouth  suddenly,  and  gave  a  furious  whiff 
at  it. 

Althea  Godfrey's  hands  were  bruised  in 
great  dark  lines,  and  she  was  biting  her 
under-lip  hard  and  fiercely.  But  she  did 
not  even  seem  to  feel  it  or  know  it. 

"  Poor  Swinton  !  "  said  Mr.  Howard  very 
sympathetically.  "  That  girl  is  the  light  of 
his  eyes,  indeed.     Poor,  dear  man  \ " 


.-,.  1 
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He  stared  also  at  the  fire  and  gav?  t 
quick  movement  in  his  chair,  and  th?^. 
liftiug  his  head  again,  glanced  at  his  gam. 

"Meredith!"  he  said,  "I  l)eg  yx- 
pardon,  I'm  sure.  I  didn't  bring  yon  h^- 
to  recall  to  your  mind,  after  a  heaTj 
day,  all  that's  been  distressing  in  it  Fe 
ashamed  of  my  thoughtlessnesBL  Let  cr* 
assure  you,  Dr.  (rodfrey,  that  this  is  net  i 
criterion  of  my  friendly  habits  ]  Have  scm^ 
more  whisky,  Meredith  1  Help  yomse'f 
please.  Godfrey  has  refnaed  a  second  ^: 
Won't  you  change  your  mind  I  **  he  add* . 
heartily  to  his  younger  guest.  Then,  as  I^ 
Godfrey  answered  him  by  lifting  up  &n 
almost  untouched  tumbler,  he  tamed  him- 
self invitingly  towards  the  fire.  **  I  picke: 
up  a  really  first-rate  little  dachshund  w'be!* 
I  was  away,  Meredith,''  he  said.  "The 
only  cheering  point  in  a  most  unsatisfactorT 
holiday,  the  beast  is.  Yon  mnst  come  and 
look  at  her  when  you've  got  ten  minutes  t: 
spare.  I  know,  though,**  he  added,  langhisc 
'^  that  you  don't  share  my  dislike  to  hcb- 
days  !    You  are  not  so  lary !  ** 

A  discussion  ensued  on  holidays  aid 
holiday  resorts  generally ;  a  discussio!: 
carried  on  principally  through  Mr.  Howard 
energetic  desire  to  divert  his  gnesta'  minds. 
Dr.  Meredith's  share  in  it  was  nncertaiii; 
at  one  time  his  contribution  to  the  conver- 
sation was  long  and  forcible,  daring  the  fol- 
lowing quaiter  of  an  hour  it  consisted  wholit 
of  monosyllables  thrown  into  Mr,  Howaid'i 
remarks ;  and  then  he  would  seem  to  roo«e 
himself  with  a  jerk,  as  it  were,  and  agais 
take  his  full  share.  And  thus  it  wea: 
on  for  the  rest  of  the  evening: 

As  for  Dr.  Godfrey,  the  long  hasket-doir 
might  almost  as  well  have  heen  empty,  u 
far  as  its  occupant's  social  efforts  were  cot- 
cemed.  A  very  few  succinct  answers^  li 
directly  appealed  to  by  Mr.  Howard,  con 
stituted  the  sum  of  Althea  GrodfreT*^ 
conversation  for  the  rest  of  the  erenir.'. 
Only  once  did  she  show  the  slight^: 
increase  of  interest. 

The  conversation  had  drifted  along  Ttnojs 
erratic  channels  to  a  singular  case  of  femi- 
nine self-sacrifice  and  heroism  which  had 
been  lately  recorded  in  the  papers.  Dr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Howard  were  engaged 
in  asserting,  in  a  magnanimously  masculine 
fashion,  that  women,  on  occasion,  were 
capable  of  great  things  towards  their  own 
sex. 

Suddenly,  and  quite  unexpectedly.  Dr. 
Godfrey  struck  in  with  an  enthoaiastic 
denial  of  this  fact ;  a  quick,  impulsive 
denial,   in  which'  self-sacrifice   was  main- 
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tained  to  be  an  impossible  virtue,  and 
never  practised  between  women.  This 
was,  however,  abruptly  cut  short  by  the 
striking  of  half- past  eleven.  At  the  sound 
the  slight  figure  lifted  itself  from  the 
depths  of  the  basket  chair,  and  break- 
ing off  in  the  very  middle  of  a  sentence, 
Dr.  Godfrey  said  something  hasty  and 
incoherent  about  "keeping  Afr?.  Johnson 
about/'  and  a  *'  pleasant  evening." 

Mr.  Howard  received  the  excuses  and 
adieux  with  many  cordial^  regretp,  and  with 
a  nodded  farewell  to  Dr.  Meredith,  Althea 
Godfrey  left  the  library,  and  let  herself  out 
at  the  front  door. 

The  wet  day  had  ended  in  a  clearer 
evening;  some  of  the  heavier  clouds  had 
blown  away  at  sunset,  and  though  most  of 
the  fiky  was  still  dark,  there  were  here  and 
there  great  tracts  of  deep,  midnight  blue, 
with  a  few  stars,  whose  far  too  clear  shining 
betokened  more  rain. 

A  cold,  damp  wind  blew  across  Althea's 
face  as  she  stooped  to  latch  behind  her  the 
gate  of  the  Rectory  drive.  She  took  off 
her  hat  when  she  lifted  her  head  again, 
and  stood  with  her  white  forehead  bared, 
as  if  the  cool  chill  of  the  wind  were  grateful 
to  it ;  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  at  her 
feet,  and  one  hand  resting  on  the  top  bar 
of  the  gate.  All  at  once  a  touch  on  the 
gate  itself  made  her  start  ami  quiver  all 
over. 

"Thea!"  said  Dr.  Meredith,  in  a  low 
voice,  "  it  is  you  1  I  hoped  I  should  catch 
you.' 

There  was  distinct  relief  in  his  voice ;  it 
was  evident  enough  that  he  really  greatly 
wished  to  see  her,  and  speak  to  her,  and 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity. 
But  Althea's  voice  was  curt  in  the  extreme 
as  she  said  : 

"  Well  1    What  is  it  you  want  1 " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

''I  see  nothing  to  prevent  you  from 
doing  so." 

•Althea  had  turned  away  from  the  gate 
with  her  first  words,  and  Dr.  Meredith  had 
followed  her  example;  they  were  thus 
perforce,  so  to  speak,  wsdking  side  by  side. 

There  was  a  long  stretch  of  lane  reaching 
from  the  Vicarage  and  the  church  which 
stood  almost  in  the  same  enclosure,  to  the 
first  houses  of  the  Mary  Combe  street.  It 
was  shaded  by  hedges,  out  of  which  grew 
elms  whose  branches,  interlacing  in  the 
middle,  made  a  dimness  in  the  Church 
Lane  on  the  brightest  summer  day. 

To-night  the  dimness  was  almost  dark- 
ness, and  the  two,  though  walking  side  by 


side,  could  scarcely  see  the  outline  of  the 
other's  figare,  and  could  not  discern  a 
feature  of  the  other's  face. 

If  Dr.  Meredith  could  have  seen  Ahhea's 
face  at  that  moment,  his  next  words  might 
never  have  been  said.  It  was  set  into  the 
hardest  of  rigid  lines,  and  there  was  a 
steely  glitter  of  determination  in  the  great 
grey  eyes. 

*'  I've  tried  more  than  once  to  get  at  you 
to-day,"  he  said,  "  but  I  couldn't  find  you 
in.  I  want  some  help  from  you,  Thea, 
please." 

The  last  word  was  spoken  almost  humbly, 
as  if  the  speaker  scarcely  expected  to  get 
what  he  asked. 

"  You  want  help  1    What  help  1 " 

''Advice.  Look  here,  Theja.  I  know 
you  formally  declined  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  case,  but  I'm  at  my  wits' 
end." 

"  Indeed ! " 

Apparently  Dr.  Meredith  was  too  en- 
grossed in  his  subjecti  and  too  anxious  to 
gain  his  point,  to  notice  the  freezing  in- 
difference of  her  tone.  At  all  events,  he 
ignored  it. 

"  Yes,"  he  went  on  eagerly  and  hastily. 
"I  needn't  say  that  it's  Rose  Swinton  I 
mean." 

"  You  need  not ! "  was  the  comment.  It 
was  scarcely  audible,  and  seemed  to  come 
from  between  Althea's  closed  teeth. 

"  You  see,"  he  went  on,  "  I've  discovered 
a  complication  now,  to-night^  that  I  never 
dreamed  of !  And  what's  worse,  I  simply 
cannot  get  the  fever  under.  I've  been  doing 
all  I  know,  but  if  something  can't  be  done 
in  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  I  don't  see 
the  glimmer  of  a  chance  for  her  1  And  yet 
I  know  and  feel  that  she  ought  to  be  got 
through.  The  complication  in  itself  isn't 
much.     It's  this." 

He  ran  through  a  brief  technical  state- 
ment, during  which  his  face  grew  more 
harassed  than  ever. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  added,  as  he 
finished,  apparently  not  knowing  in  the 
least,  in  his  anxiety,  that  he  had  had  no 
response  of  any  kind.  "  I'll  just  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  treatment  I've  tried,  and 
you'll  be  guided,  as  to  a  suggestion." 

He  proceeded  to  give  his  assistant  in  a 
few  clear  words  the  necessary  information. 

"  And  so,"  he  added,  turning  his  anxidus 
face  towards  hers  in  the  darkness,  "  I  really 
don't  know  what  to  be  at.  I  am  mo^t 
anxious  to  know  what  you  would  advise. ' 

Just  as  he  spoke  they  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of    the   Church   Lane    into    the 
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comparative  clearness  of  the  open  street. 
And,  as  if  involuntarily,  he  looked  at 
Althea  in  expectation  of  her  answer.  She 
wao  gazing  straight  before  her.  Her  profile, 
in  its  rigid,  white  immobility,  looked  as  if 
it  might  have  been  cut  in  stone. 

Dr.  Meredith  waited,  patiently  and 
humbly  enough,  for  a  moment  or  two.  He 
thought  that  she  must  be  considering  care- 
fully what  he  had  said. 

"I  shouldn't  have  thought,"  he  said 
deprecatingly  at  length,  "  of  bothering  you 
with  thisy  Thea,  after  what  you  said.  Rut 
I  really  am  indescribably  anxious  for  a 
second  opinion ;  and  I  rely  on  yours.'' 

This  last  sentence  was  no  adroit  bit  of 
flattery  introduced  to  gain  his  end.  It  was 
the  spontaneous  announcement  of  an 
evident  fact — a  fact  that  had  never  passed 
Dr.  Meredith's  lips  before. 

An  odd  little  flash  shot  into  Althea's  eyes, 
and  she  turned  her  head  perhaps  half  an  inch 
further  from  him.  Rut  it  only  seemed  to 
intensify  the  rigidity  of  her  features. 

''I  thought,"  he  went  on,  with  all  his 
masculine  imperception  of  his  companion's 
absolute  unapproachableness  doubled  by 
his  keen  anxiety,  '*  I  thought,  Thea,  that 
perhaps  you  would  come  over  with  me  to 
Stoke  Yere  early  to-morrow,  and  see  for 
yourself  what  can  be  done.  I've  ordered 
Williams  to  be " 

His  words  were  broken  off  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  Althea's  movement.  She  turned 
very  sharply,  and  with  her  white  face  full 
on  Dr.  Meredith's  she  said«  so  slowly  and 
distinctly  that  each  word  seemed  to  cut 
into  the  surrounding  dimness  : 

"  I  entirely  decline  to  give  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  and  I  wholly  refuse  to  go  to 
Stoke  Vere." 

"Theal" 

Dr.  Meredith  stood  quite  still  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  and  Althea  followed 
his  example,  mechanically,  apparently. 

"  Thea  I "  he  repeated,  his  tone  full  of 
amazed,  half-indignant  injury,  "what  do 
you  mean  1 " 

"What  I  have  said!"  The  response 
came  in  a  voice  lowered  because  of  the 
surrounding  houses,  but  all  the  more 
resolute  because  of  its  low  tones. 


"You  absolutely  refuse  to  talk  oyer  tbe 
case  with  me?  You  refuse  me  yr^L* 
help  t " 

"  Most  assuredly  I  refuse." 

Still  Dr.  Meredith  seemed  unable  to 
realise  the  words.  He  repeated,  in  a  Ym 
the  surprise  of  which  was  almost  patheti: 
in  its  absolute  bewilderment  and  incolspI^ 
hension : 

"  You  mean  that  you  refuse  to  go  vitb 
meT' 

"  I  emphatically  refuse  to  have  aiiyt% 
whatever  to  do  with  Miss  Swinton  u  i 
patient.       Can    I     express    myself  mom 
plainly  t "  she  ended,  with  a  sarcastic  m , 
in  her  bitter  tone. 

"Rut,  Thea,  I— it  migbt  be  a  matter  o!i 
life  or  death — ^there's  no  saying.    I  sees ! 
helpless ;  I  can't  think  why.     I'm  sun  sh? 
ought  to  be  brought  round ;  but  eveiythiog 
hitherto  has  failed  in  my  hands.    A  seoo&i ' 
brain,  a  fresh  suggestion,  may  make  all  tii* 
difference  to  her — and  to  me.    Thea,  thini , 
of  it— do  think  of  it !      I  entreat  jou  v.  ■ 
help  me." 

Althea  looked  full  and  scrutinisbglj&t 
his  face,  and  that  flash  that  had  come  t  ' 
her   eyes  developed    into   a  glitter,  froc 
which  a   cold  triumph  seemed  to  spntd ' 
over  her  whole  face.  ' 

"  It  is  of  no  moment  to  me  whether  it » 
a  matter  of  life  or  death,  whatever  it  mij 
be  to  you  !    And  once  more,  I  will  br^ 
nothing  to  do  with  it ! " 

So  sayiug,  she  turned  abruptly  awaj,  ud 
walked  on  to  the  Johnsons'  house  vitb  t 
steady,  swinging  step.  Dr.  Meredidi, 
standing  motionless  where  she  had  leftlm 
stared  idmost  vacantly  after  her. 

It  was  about  five  minutes  past  eight  tbc 
next  morning,  and  Dr.  Meredith  wasattiBS 
at  a  hasty  breakfast,  while  the  d<^rt  w 
being  made  ready  in  the  yard,  when  bL« 
sittiug-room  door  was  suddenly  opened,  ^ 
close  again  behind  the  slight  gnj-Md 
figure  of  his  assistant. 

There  were  odd  shadows  under  AItI»» 
Godfrey's  eyes,  and  she  was  very  pale. 

••  Jim  I  "  she  said,  in  a  quick,  honied 
tone,  "  I've  changed  my  mind ;  I'll  go  ^ 
you  to  Stoke  Vere." 
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